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PARE  Sj-MnEL,  LL.D.,  an  English  scholar,  ers  all  hia  contemporaries  except  Dr.  Johnson, 
derirymaii  and  author,  bom  at  Harrow-on-the-  In  178Y  he  puhlisted  an  edition  of  Bell^deiim 
Hill  Jan  15  1747  died  March  6,  1835.  He  de  Statu,  with  a  preface  in  which  he  eulogized 
■was' the  aon  of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  He  Burke,  Fox,  and  Lord  North,  but  attacked 
early  manifested  a  taste  for  learning,  and  when,  other  contemporary  statesmen  with  great  Tiru- 
at  the  aee  of  15,  he  was  removed  from  school  lence.  It  ia  esteemed  one  of  the  most  success- 
and  Blaced  at  hia  father's  husiness,  he  devoted  fnl  modern  imitations  of  Ciceroniaii  Latia.  Hia 
hia  leisure  time  to  the  atndy  of  Greek  and  Lat-  preface  to  an  edition  of  Tracts  _hj  Warburton 
in  with  snch  assiduity  that  in  1765  his  father  and  a  Warbnrtonian,  not  adm^ted  into  the 
reluctantly  consented  to  his  entering  the  uni-  CoUection  of  their  _  respective  Works  (1789) 
versity  of  Cambridge.  The  death  of  his  parent  is  remarkable  for  its  policed  style;  but  the 
obliged  him  to  accept  in  1767  the  first  assistant  work  was  undertakea  in  order  to  annoy  Uishop 
mastership  of  Harrow  school,  where  he  re-  Hurd,  tie  editor .  of  Warbnrton.  His  othw 
mwned  5  years.  Having  been  rejected  by  the  writings  comprise  a  conljoversy  with  JJr. 
eovemors  as  ft  candidate  for  the  vacant  head  Wliite,  whom  he  accused  of  plagiarism  m  his 
■  mastership  in  1771,  he  taught  a  school  on  his  "  Bampton  Lectures"  (1790),  papers  connected 
own  account  at  Stanmore,  and  in  1777  became  with  the  Bumingham  riots  of  179^,  a  contro- 
master  of  the  school  at  Colchester,  where  he  versy  with  Dr.  Charles  Combe  m  1795,  and 
was  ordained  priest,  receiving  the  curacies  of  one  with  Godwin  and  others  occasioned  by 
Hythe  and  Trinity  church.  In  the  following  Parr's  Spital  sermon  in  1800,  and  "Charao- 
year  he  was  appointed  master  of  Norwich  tersof  the  lat^Oharles  James  Fox  (1809),con- 
Bchool  Two  sermons  "  On  the  Truth  and  Use-  sisting  partly  of  original  and  partly  of  selected 
fulness  of  Christianity"  and  "  On  the  Education  matter.  He  left  a  conaderable  number  of  his- 
of  the  Poor"  (1780)  appeared  during  hb  resi-  torical,  critioal,  and  metaphysical  papers  in 
d»nce  here,  and  the  latter  served  to  prepare  the  manuscript.  An  edition  of  hia  works,  with  a 
way  for  his  much  admired  "  Discourse  on  Edu-  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  and  selection* 
cation,  and  on  the  Plans  pursued  in  Charity  from  his  correspondence,  was  published  by  John 
Schools"  (1785).  In  the  mean  time  the  nni-  Johnstone,  D.D.  (8  vols.,  London,  1828). 
versity  of  Cambridge  had  granted  him  the  de-  PAEB,  Thomas,  commonly  known  as  Old 
cree  of  LL  D  (1781),  and  Bishop  Lowth  had  Parr,  an  Englishman  celebrated  on  account  of 
appointedhim  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  In  his  great  age,  horn  in  Wumington,  Shropshire, 
1786  he  removed  to  Hatton  in  Warwickshire,  in  1483,  died  in  London,  Nov.  15,  1635,  He 
where  he  held  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  here  he  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  after  hj*  fa- 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe,  engaged  in  lit-  ther's  decease  continued  his  occupation  of  hua- 
erarypur8uits,thecar6ofhisparish,andthein-  bandry.  He  waa  first  married  at  the  age  of 
Btmetion  of  children.  His  personal  unpopular-  80,  and  b^ot  two  children;  and  after  the 
ity  with  the  members  of  hia  own  profession  and  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  again  when  abont 
the  dispensers  of  government  patronage  pre-  130  yeara  old.  According  to  a  current  story, 
vented  his  rising  to  those  dignities  in  the  church  he  was  engaged  in  a  love  mtrigne  when  about 
to  which  hia  learning  entitled  him.  He  was  105  years  old,  and  was  compelled  to  do  pen- 
vain,  arrogant,  and  quarrelsome,  a  violent  whig  ance  for  the  crime  by  standing  in  a  sheet  in 
partisan,  and  both  unjust  and  inconsistent  in  Alderbnry  church.  When  a  little  over  152 
many  of  his  political  opinions.  He  advocated  years  old,  he  waa  taken  to  London  by  Thomas, 
tlierepealofme^uresagwnst  the  Roman  Oath-  earl  of  Arundel;  but  dying  aoon  after,  he  waa 
olics  and  Unitarians,  but  could  not  tolerate  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  Ahnost  all 
Methodists,  In  his  controversial  writings  he  that  is  authentically  known  in  regard  to  hira 
was  frequently  unfair  and  untruthful,  but  he  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  published  m  1635 
possessed  great  natural  benevolence,  and  ii  by  John  Taylor,  nnder  the  tiUe  of  "The  Olde, 
said  to  have  surpassed  in  conversational  pow-  Olde,  Very  Olde  Man;  or,  the  Age  and  Long 
VOL,  xin. — 1 
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2                       PAEEHASIUS  PAEEOT 

Life  of  Thomas  Parr,  the  Sonne  of  John  Parr,  PAEEOT,  the  general  nams  of  the  pnttaci- 
of  Winnington,  in  the  Parish  of  Alderbury,  in  dm,  a  family  of  scansorial  birds,  remarkahlo  for 
the  Oonnty  of  Salopp,  who  waa  born  in  the  the  elegance  of  their  form,  the  brilliancy  of 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  IVth,  and  is  now  their  plumage,  and  their  docility  and  power  of 
living  in  the  Strand,  being  aged  152  years  and  imitating  the  hmnan  voice.  They  have  a  large 
odd  monthea.  His  manner  of  life  and  conver-  strong  bill,  much  arched,  with  acute  tip,  and 
sation  in  so  long  a  pilgrimage ;  his  marriages,  the  tower  mandible  notched  at  the  end;  the 
and  his  bringing  up  to  London  about  the  end  upper  mandible  is  movably  articulated  to  the 
of  September  last,  1635."  frontal  bones,  enabling  them  to  seize  larger 
PAEKHASIU8,  a  Greek  pointer,  bom  in,  objects  than  other  birds  of  their  size;  the 
EpheBus,  flourished  abont  400  B.  C.  Ho  was  tongue  is  thick  and  fleshy,  the  wings  and  tail 
the  son  and  pupi!  of  Evenor,  and,  although  be-  generally  long,  tarsi  short  and  robust,  and  the 
longing  to  the  Ionian  school  of  art,  passed  the  strong  toes  directed  2  before  and  2  behind,  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Athens,  of  which  city  former  united  at  the  base  by  a  narrow  mem- 
he  was  made  a  citizen,  Quintilian  calls  him  brane.  These  are  the  typical  climbers,  but  are 
the  legislatflr  of  his  art,  from  the  fact  that  he  slow  and  generally  awkward  on  the  ground; 
estahlishedcertMacanonsof  proportion  for  the  they  use  botli  bill  and  claws  in  climbing,  and 
human  figure  which  were  adopted  by  succeed-  while  feeding  use  one  foot  to  hold  their  food ; 
ing artists;  and  Pliny  says:  " He  first  gave  to  though  rather  sedentary,  most  of  them  are 
painting  true  proportion,  the  minute  details  of  good  fliers ;  the  neck  is  short,  and  has  usually 
the  countenance,  the  elegance  of  the  hair,  the  12  vertebwe ;  the  sternum  is  long  and  narrow, 
beauty  of  the  face,  and  by  the  confession  of  the  with  generally  an  ovd  aperture  on  its  inferior 
artists  themselves  obtained  the  palm  in  his  margin  on  each  side  ;  the  structure  of  the 
drawing  of  the  extremities."  He  was  arrogant  tongue  and  the  complicated  lower  laryns  ©n- 
and  insolent  in  manner,  and  in  epigrams  in-  able  them  to  articulate  with  great  distinctness, 
scribed  on  his  own  productions  called  himself  They  are  confined  to  the  warm  parts  of  Araeri- 
'A)3^oSiaiTot,  the  elegant,  claiming  a  divine  de-  ca,  Asia,  Africa,  and  AustraUa,  and  generally 
scent,  and  announcing  that  in  his  works  the  to  the  southern  hemisphere;  their  food  con- 
art  of  painting  had  reached  its  highest  escel-  sists  of  soft  pulpy  fruits,  especially  such  as  have 
lence.  His  most  Celebrated  work,  according  to  hard  kernels  or  seeds ;  they  are  usually'  seen  in 
PKny,  was  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  large  flocks,  active  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
Athenian  people,  in  which  every  quality,  good  Tioiay  and  quarrelsome,  destmotive  to  vegeta- 
or  bad,  ascribed  to  the  Athenians,  found  its  tion  in  their  wild  state,  and  very  mischievous 
expression.  Among  other  famous  works  by  in  captivity ;  they  ate  monogamous,  and  build 
him  were  a  Theseus,  of  which  Euphranor  re-  their  nests  generally  ia  hollow  trees.  This  is 
marked  that  ithadfeduponroses.and  his  own  a  very  estensive  family,  numbering  about  300 
Theseus  upon  beef;  "tflyssea  feigning  Insan-  species,  and  divided  by  Gray  into  the  sub-fam- 
ity;"  aMeleager,  Hercules,  &c.  He  also  paint-  iiies  of  pesaporinm,  araina,  Iotwe,  cacabainm, 
ed  pictures  of  a  gross  and  licentious  charac-  and  pHttacinrB;  the  first  4  are  described  re- 
ter,  two  of  which,  the  "  Arohigallns"  and  the  spectively  under  the  titles  Paeoqcbt,  Macaw, 
"Meleager  and  Atalanta,"  were  so  highly  Loet,  and  Cockatoo,  leaving  for  this  article 
prized  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  that  he  caused  only  the  ■pditacime,  and  the  genus  conurua  of ' 
them  to  he  hnng  m  his  own  chamber.  Two  the  macaws.  Some  of  the  parrots  present  rap- 
well  known  contests  in  which  he  engaged  with  torial  characters  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  and 
contemporary  painters  are  recorded.  In  the  especially  in  its  soft  skin  or  cere,  Bonaparte 
first,  when  conquered  by  Tiroanthes,  the  sub-  makes  of  them  a  distinct  order,  placing  them 
ject  being  the  combat  of  Ulysses  and  Ajas  for  at  the  head  of  his  system,  separated  from  the 
thearrasofAchiUes,  he  observed  that  he  cared  typical  mamoret  by  the  rapacious  birds;  for 
little  for  his  own  defeat,  but  felt  pity  for  Ajas  the  connecting  links  between  the  families  see 
in  being  a  second  Ume  overcome  by  an  nn-  Owl,  and  Owl  Paehot. — The_  only  well  aaoer- 
worthy  rival.  In  the  second  contest,  which  tained  species  within  the  United  States  is  the 
was  with  the  pamter  Zeuxis,the  latter  esecut-  Carolina  parrot  (c(Wt«r«s  CaroUneTim,  Knhl); 
ed  a  bunch  of  grapes  so  naturally  that  the  birds  in  this  the  length  is  about  14  inches,  and  the 
came  and  pecked  at  the  Iruit.  He  thereupon  alar  extent  32 ;  the  bill  is  short,  bulging,  and 
requested  Parrhasins  to  draw  aside  a  curtain  very  strong;  the  head  is  large,  the  neck  robust, 
which  apparently  concealed  his  own  picture;  and  the  body  and  tail  elongated,  the  latter 
but  as  the  curtain  proved  to  be  the  picture  wedge-shaped ;  the  bill  is  white  and  the  iris 
itself,  the  victory  was  conceded  by  Zeuxis  to  hazel;  general  color  green  with  bluish  reflec- 
his  rival,  who  by  deceiving  men  had  gone  fur-  tions,  lightest  below ;  fore  part  of  head  and 
ther  than  himself  in  the  art  of  imitation.  The  cheeks  bright  red,  extending  over  and  behind 
story  told  by  Seneca,  that  Parrhaaius,  when  the  eye,  the  rest  of  the  head  and  neck  gamboge 

glinting   a   "PrometheuB  Chained,"  put  an  yellow;  edge  of  wing  yellow  tinged  with  red; 

lynthian  captive  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  wings   and   their  coverts   varied   with  bluish 

obtain   from    him   the   proper   expression   of  green,  greenish  yellow,  and  brownish  red;^  2 

bodily  suffering,  has  been  proved  to  be  utterly  middle  tail  featliers  deep  green,  theothers  with 

unfounded.  the  inner  webs  brownish  red ;  thighs  yellow. 
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This  spetaea  has  been  seen  as  far  north  88  Lake  fortunate  repetition  of  preTionaly  acquired  aen- 
Ontario,  though,  now  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  tences,  and  arc  not  new  words  dictated  by  in- 
the  southern  and  south-western  states,  and  as  telligence  or  any  conaciousneea  of  their  appli- 
far  as  the  Miasouri  to  the  weat.  They  are  very  eability.  Large  suniB  have  been  paid  for  well 
fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  cockle  bur,  and  eat  taught  apecimens,  and  a  cardinal  is  said  to  have 
almost  any  kind  of  fruit  and  grain,  from  their  given  11)0  golden  crowns  for  one  which  could 
immense  Hocks  committing  great  havoc  in  the  repeat  the  Apostles'  Oreed ;  another  is  a^d  to 
garden,  field,  and  orchard,  destroying  in  search  have  served  acceptably  as  chaplain  of  a,  vessel, 
of  seeds  far  more  than  they  consume;  they  are  reciting  the  prayers  to  the  sailors.  la  the  ge- 
killed  in  large  numbers  by  the  enraged  farmers,  nu8C^rysotis(Swwns.),  of  tropical  South  Amer- 
who  consider  their  fleah  a  delicacy.  The  flight  ica,  the  bill  is  smaller  but  strongly  dentated ; 
is  rapid  and  direct,  with  great  inclinations  of  the  wings  reach.to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  which 
the  body  and  incessant  noiay  cries;  they  gen-  is  broad  and  rounded.  The  green  parrot  (C 
erally  alight  close  together  on  the  trees  bearing  Amatomcua,  Gmel.)  is  very  often  taken  to  the 
the  desired  fruit;  they  are  savage  when  wound-  United  States  and  Europe  on  account  of  ita 
ed,but  are  easily  tamed  by  immersion  in  water;  great  colloquial  powers;  it  ia  12  inches  long, 
they  are  destructive  in  captivity,  and  incapable  the  bill  orange  yellow,  as  well  as  the  cheeks 
of  articulating  words.  They  are  fond  of  sand  and  chin;  the  general  color  is  shining  green, 
and  saline  earths.  Many  females  deposit  their  with  a  bluish  purple  band  over  the  forehead, 
eggs  in  the  same  hollow  of  a  tree,  each  one  and  the  feathers  of  the  hind  neck  edged  with 
laying  3  or  3.  Several  other  parrots  are  found  black ;  it  inhabits  the  country  watered  by  the 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America,— To  the  anb-  river  Amazon,  where  it  often  does  great  mis- 
family  of  psittacince  belong  the  parrots  best  chief  tothe  plantations.  The  festive  parrot  (C". 
known  ia  the  domesticated  condition,  especially  fatitvi,  Linn.),  a  native  of  the  same  forests,  is 
the  gray  and  green  parrots  so  common  as  pets;  15  or  16  inches  long,  of  a  general  green  color, 
in  this  group  the  head  is  without  creat,  the  with  a  narrow  red  frontal  band  and  eye  streak, 
margins  of  the  bill  are  dentated  or  festooned,  blue  above  and  behind  the  eyea,  lower  back 
the  wings  pointed,  andthetaii  short  and  square,  and  rump  vermilion,  and  the  greater  qnills  with 
In  the  old  genus  pdttacua  (Linn.)  the  bill  is  blue  outer  webs  and  tiie  inner  greenish  black; 
lai^,  rather  corapreased,  with  biangular  cul-  it  ia  docile,  easily  tamed,  and  learns  readily  to 
men  much  arched  to  the  tip,  near  which  the  pronounce  words  and  efintencos.  The  last  two 
lateral  mar^n  is  deeply  notched,  the  under  spceiea  are  those  most  commonly  brought  from 
mandible  much  sinuated  and  the  anterior  edge  South  America ;  there  are  several  others  de- 
sharp  ;  wings  generally  reaching  to  the  end  of  scribed.  In  the  genns  paittacttla  (Briss.)  the 
the  tail,  with  2d  and  8d  quills  equal  andlong-|  size  ia  generally  small;  the  bill  is  rather  large 
est  Therti  are  more  than  40  apedes  found  in  with  the  lateral  margins  festooned;  the  pointed 
the  humid  forests  of  Africa  and  South  America ;  wings  extend  to  the  endof  the  twl,  which  is  short 
oolleoting  at  night  in  immense  flocks,  they  leave  and  even;  there  are  about  80  species  described, 
their  roosting  places  early  in  search  of  food,  in  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  and  itffar- 
whioh  consists  chiefly  of  pulpy  fruits  and  seeds,  chipelago ;  they  are  rapid  fliers  and  expert  climb- 
after  which  tiiey  bathe  and  retire  to  thick-  era,  often  hanging  head  downward  in  their 
leaved  trees  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  going  search  for  fruits;  while  feeding  they  utter  a 
in  search  of  food  ^ain  at  night ;  they  migrate  shrill  chirp,  like  that  of  a  large  grasshopper ; 
in  large  flocks  to  warmer  regions  on  the  ap-  when  sleeping  they  generally  suspend  Oiem- 

E roach  of  the  rainy  season,  rising  to  a  great  selvea  by  one  or  both  feet,  head  downward, 

eight  and  uttering  the  most  diacordant  screams;  Here  belong  the  beautiful  little  "love  birds," 

theyoungarefed  with  the  disgorged  half  maa-  the  genua  iigapomU  of  Selby.      Swindern's 

tioated  food  of  the  parents.    The  gray  parrot  love  bird  (P.  mindereniana,  Kahl)  ia  a.  native 

(P.  erythacui,  Linn.)  is  the  most  remarkable  of  S.  Africa;  it  is  about  6  inches  long,  with  a 

for  its  docility  andpower  of  articulatingwords,  black  strong   bill   whoso  upper   mandible   ia 

and  is  Ihe  one  about  which  so  many  wonderful  notched;  the  head  and  nape  are  bright  green, 

tales  are  extant ;  it  b  about  12  inches  long,  of  bounded  by  a  black  nuchal  collar ;  neck  and 

an  ash-gray  color,  with  a  bright  scarlet  tdl,  breast    yellowish    green,   mantle    and    winga 

yellowiah  white  iridea,  and  grayish  feet  and  toea.  green,  lower  back  and  upper  tail  coverts  azure 

It  ia  a  native  of  W.  Africa,  whence  it  has  been  blue ;  the  short  and  nearly  even  tail  baa  a  me- 

imported  from  a  very  early  period ;  ita  habita  dianbarofvermUion  edged  with  blackand  the 

are  not  very  well  known  in  the  wild  state,  bat  tip  green.    These  parrots  are  remarkable  for 

in  captivity  it  feeds  on  bread  and  milk,  nuts,  their  attachment  to  each  other.    Other  genera 

and  even  meat,  holding  its  food  with  one  foot,  are  tanygnatkua  (Wagl.),  of  the  Moluccas  and 

and  reducing  it  to  small  pieces  by  the  bill  and  New  Guinea,  having  a  very  large  and  swollen 

cutters  oB  the  palate;  it  may  reach  the  age  of  bill  without  dentations,  a  very  long,  broad,  and 

TO  and  even  90  yeara.    They  breed  readily  in  '  wedge-ahaped  tail,  short  tarsi,  and  long  slen- 

captivity.     Anecdotes  of  these  parrots  might  der  toea ;   and   namtema  (Wagl.),  which  ia  a 

fill  a  large  volume;   it  will  be  sufficient  to  very  small  New  Guinea  genua,  having  a  short 

say  here  that  many  of  the  recorded  apposite  elevated  bill,  and  the  apes  of  each  feather  of 

speeches  made  by  them  are  the  result  of  the  the  short  rounded  tail  prolonged  into  an  acuta 
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4                           PAEEOT  PAEET 

point ;  the  K  pygmaa  CW^l.)  13  the  smallest  as  the  first  of  fishes,  and  large  sums  were  er- 

of  the  parrot  fBmily.  pended  to  stock  the  Italian  waters  with  it  from 

PAREOT,  JoHABK  Jakor  rniEDBioH  WiL-  the  sea  between  Crete  and  Asia  Minor.    3? 

HELM,  a  German  natural  philosopher,  born  in  the  ancients  it  was  believed  to  have  a  voice,  to 

Oarlsruhe,  Oct.  14,  1793,  died  Jan.  15,  1841.  sleep  at  night  (alone  of  fishes),  to  be  very  ar- 

In  1811  and  1813  he  travelled  in  company  with  dent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  female,  to  release  ita 

Engelhardt  over  southern  Russia  and  the  Cau-  companions  and  other  fishes  from  nets,  and  to 

casus,  and  on  his  return  published  an  account  have  the  power  of  ruminating ;  the  last  telief 

of  his  travels  under  the  title  of  "  Travels  in  the  naturallj  arose  from  the  backward  and  forward 

Crimea  and  Caucasus"  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1815-  movementsof  the  jaws  rendered  possible  by  the 

'18).     la  1831  he  was  appomted  professor  of  mode  of  articulation,   and  necessary  for  the 

phjfflology,  pathology,  and  semeiology  in  the  complete  mastication  of  the  sea  weeds  upon 

university  of  Dorpat,  travelled  in  1824  in  the  which  it  principally  feeds.    Its  flesh  is  tender, 

Pyrenees,  and  m  1839  was  the  first  to  make  a  sweet,  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  the  intesHnes 

successful  ascent  of  Mount  Ararat.     He  wrote  and  their  contents  were  highly  rehshed ;  tie 

"Jonmey  to  Ararat"  (3  vols.,  BerUn,  1834;  modern  Greeks  call  itwaro,  and  consider  it  a 

English  translation   by  Cooley,  London  and  fish  of  exquisite  flavor,  eating  it  with  a  sauce 

New  York,  1845) ;  a  treatise  on  "  Gasometry"  made  of  its  liver  and  intestine,  as  the  modems 

(Dorpat,  1814) ;  and  "  Views  in  regard  to  Uni-  eat  plover  and  woodcock ;  its  liver  entered  into 

versal  Patliology"  (Riga,  1821).  the  composition  of  the  famousdish  called  "the 

PAEEOT  IISH,  the  common  name  of  the  shield  of  Minerva,"  with  the  brains  of  the  pea- 
numerous  cyclolabroid  fishes  of  the  genus  cock  and  pheasant,  flamingoes'  tongues,  and 
»e(m(B{Forsk.);  the  name  is  derived  from  the  the  milt  of  the  murasna  eel.  The  red  parrot 
beak-like  form  of  their  jaws ;  they  also  present  fish  of  the  "West  Indies  (S.  AUlgaardn,  Val.), 
the  same  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colors  as  do  about  16  inches  long,  is  a  handsome  species, 
the  parrots  among  birds.  The  form  is  oblong  The  great  parrot  fish  (S.  gv^camaia,  Tal.),  from 
and  stout,  with  the  lateral  line  branching  and  the  same  locality,  attains  a  length  of  3i  or  3 
interrupted  under  the  end  of  the  dorsal  fin,  feet,  and  a  weight  of  30  lbs. ;  the  colors  are 
The  jaws  are  prominent,  convex,  each  divided  red,  blue,  and  green.  Many  other  beautiful  spe- 
into  halves  by  a  median  suture ;  the  teeth  are  cies  are  described  from  North  America  m  Dr. 
incorporated  with  the*  bone,  arranged  in  an  Storer's  "  Synopsis,"  and  the  whole  genua  is 
hnbricated  manner  in  crowded  quincunxes,  the  treated  at  length  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Eistoire  na- 
oldest  forming  the  cutting  border,  and  succeed-  turelle  dea  pokaom  by  Ouvier  and  Valenciennes, 
ed  by  the  lower  ranks  as  the  former  are  worn  PAEET,  Sik  TViixiam  Edwaed,  an  English 
away;  their  surface  is  generally  smooth  and  navigator,  bom  in  Bath,  Dec.  10,  1790,  died  at 
polished;  the  pharyngeal  teeth  consist  of  tren-  Ems,  Germany,  July  8,  1865.  He  was  the  son 
chant  transverse  vertical  plates,  two  above  and  of  a  physician,  and  was  intended  for  his  father  a 
one  below,  presenting  when  worn  narrow  el-  profession ;  but  after  he  had  received  a  good 
lipses  of  dentine  surrounded  by  enamel ;  the  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
hps  are  simple  and  fleshy,  in  some  species  place,  a  relative  induced  him  to  enter  the  navy, 
leaving  tie  teeth  exposed.  The  body  is  cov-  In  June,  1803,  he  was  appointed  a  first  class 
ered  with  large  scales,  as  far  as  the  gill  covera  volunteer  on  board  the  ViUe  de  Pans,  110,  the 
and  cheeks,  there  being  from  21  to  36  in  a  flag  ship  of  Admira!  Oornwalhs,  and  remained 
longitudinal  line  and  8  in  a  vertical  one  at  the  m  this  vessel  until  180S,  when  he  was  raled  as 
region  of  the  pectorals;  those  at  the  base  of  midshipman  on  the  Tribune  frigate.  Having 
the  caudal  fin  are  large  and  embrace  a  consid-  been  transferred  to  the  Vanguard,  74,  of  the 
erahle  portion  of  its  rays;  there  is  a  single  Baltic  fleet,  he  was  several  tunes  in  action  with 
conical  dorsal,  with  9  spiny  and  10  articulated  the  Danes,  and  m  one  engagement  was  intrusted 
rays ;  the  anal  has  3  spiny  and  8  articulated  with  the  command  of  one  of  his  ship  s  hoatfl. 
rays.  The  muzzle  is  obtuse,  and  the  profile  In  1810  he  obtained  his  commission  as  lieutM- 
somelJmea  rather  high ;  there  are  no  stomach-  ant,  and  sailed  in  the  Alexandria  frigate  to  the 
al  nor  pancreatic  cteca.  There  ai'C  about  100  polar  seas  about  the  North  cape,  where  he  cor- 
species  described,  living  principally  on  the  reoted  the  admiralty  charts  of  those  waters, 
coral  reefe  of  the  West  and  East  Indian  archi-  After  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Bnt- 
peJagos,  about  one  quarter  dwelling  around  ain  and  the  United  States,  he  was  sent  to  Hal- 
the  Molucca  and  Sunda  islands.  The  best  ifax  (1818)  to  join  tl:c  La  Hogue,  74,  with 
known  is  the  parrot  fish  of  the  Mediterranean  whose  boats  hi  the  spring  of  1814  he  ascended 
{S.  OetensM,  Bond.),  ofaredorhluecolorac-  tlie  Connecticut  river  about  20  m.,  and  de- 
cordmg  to  season,  highly  esteemed  by  the  an-  stroyed  37  privateers  and  other  ves^ls  with 
cients ;  it  is  about  15  inches  long,  of  a  general  the  loss  of  only  2  men.  He  remained  on  the 
purphshcolor,roseoua  below,  and  violet  brown  North  American  station  until  1817,  when, 
on  the  back;  the  pectorals  orange,  ventrala  hearing  that  two  expeditions,  the  one  under 
with  transverse  lines  of  violet,  and  dorsal  violet  Bnchan  and  Franklin  and  the  other  under  Capt. 
gray  with  golden  spots  and  bands.  There  is  Boss,  were  about  to  be  sent  out  to  the  nortb 
more  said  of  this  fish  in  the  ancient  writers  polar  regions,  he  solicited  employment,  and 
than  of  any  other ;  in  Pliny's  lime  it  was  ranked  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Alexander  under 
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the  orders  of  Robs  in  the  Isabella.    They  left  Eegent  inlet.    On  Aug.  28  they  were  agMn 

England  in  April,  1818,  and  proceeded  to  Lan-  imprisoned  by  the  ice,  bnt  they  performed  dur- 

caster  Bound,  which  they  navigated  for  about  ing  the  winter  several  land  journeys,  snfflcieat 

60  m,,  when  Boss,  imagining  ttiat  he  saw  the  to  convince  them  that  any  attempt  to  reach 

way  closed  before  them  by  a  range  of  monn-  the  polar  sea  through  Hudson's   strait  was 

taina,  gave  orders  to  return.    Parry  freely  ei-  hopeless.    The  appearance  of  scurvy  among 

pressed  hia  conviction  that  the  range  of  moun-  hia  men  induced  him  in  the  spring  to  return 

tains  was  an  optical  illusion ;  and  as  the  pub-  home,  and  on  Oct.  10, 1833j  he  arrived  at  Braa- 

]ic  generally  coincided  in  this  opinion,  it  was  sa  sound,  Shetland,     Durmg  his  absence  he 

determined  in  the  spring  of  1819  to  equip  a  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain 

fresh  expedition  under  his  command.     "With  (Nov.  8, 1821) ;  and  in  Dec.  1823,  he  was  ap- 

the  Hecla,  375  tons,  and  the  Griper  gun  brig,  pointed  acting  hydrographer  to  the  admiralty. 

180  tons,  Lieut.  Liddon,  ho  reached  Lancaster  His  "  Jouma!  of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the  Dia- 

BOund  July  80,  and  sailed  through  it.     He  ei-  covery  of  a  North-West  Passage"  was  pub- 

plored  and  named  Barrow  straits.  Prince  Re-  lished  by  the  admiralty  in  1834.    The  results 

gent  inlet,  and  Wellington  channel,  and,  en-  of  these  voyages,  however  imperfect,  were  suf- 

tering  the  water  which  baa  since  been  called  ficient  to  encourage  further  gearoh,  and  the 

Parry  sound,  reached  on  Sept.  4  long.  110°  W.,  Hecla  and  Fury  were  consequently  refitted  as 

thereby  earning  a  reward  of  £5,000  offered  by  Bpeedilj  as  possible.     In   May,   1824,    Capt. 

parliament  to  the  first  ship's  company  which  Parry  sailed  again  in  the  Hecla,  with  Capt, 

should  attain  that  meridian.     He  wintered  at  Hoppner  in  the  Pury  under  his  orders.     His 

Melville  island,  and  his  expedients  to  preserve  plan  was  to  pass  through  Prince  Eegent  in- 

the  health  and  spirits  of  hia  crews  during  the  let,  but  winter  overtook  him  almost  at  the 

long  arctic  night  were  scarcely  less  deserving  entrance  of  that  channel ;  and  soon  after  the 

of  mention  than  his  achievements  as  a  discov-  ice  broke  up,  July  20,  1825,  his  vessels  were 

erer.     Exercise  was  rigorously   enforced,   all  caaght  in  the  drift  and  canied  down  the  inlet, 

possible  precautions  were  taken  against  scurvy.  On  Aug.  21  the  Fury  was  driven  ashore,  and 

and  a  newspaper  and  theatre  were  provided  as  so  badly  damaged  that  she  had  to  he  abandoned, 

amusements.    On  Aug.  2,  1820,  after  being  Her  crew  and  stores  were  transferred  to  the 

irozeninforl0month8,theshipswerereleased;  HecJa,  and,  deeming  it  impossible  to  continno 

but  the  state  of  the  ice  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  voyage  under  such  ciroumEtanees,  Capt. 

the  hope  of  further  progress  westward,  and  Par-  Parry  returned  to  England,  having  accompliah- 

ry  accordingly  returned  to  England,  where  he  ed  little  or  nothing.    His  "  Journal  of  a  Third 

was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  enthnsiasm.  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  Korth-Weet 

He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  Passage"  appeared  in  1826.    He  now  turned 

presented  witli  the  freedom  of  Bath  and  Nor-  his  attention  to  a  plan  originally  proposed  by 

wioh,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  royal       '  S        by  for  reaching  the  pole  in  boats  which 

ty,  and  the  narrative  of  his  adventures  w     j    b  al  1  be  fitted  tq  sledges  and  floated  or  dragged 

lished  by  order  of  the  admiralty.    Th        ult  oc  laon  might  offer;  and  having  improved 

of  his  voyage,  beside  the  establishment     t    h  m  what  npon  the  ori^nal  design  and  obtain- 

navigability  of  Lancaster  sound  and  th          t  d  tl    sanction  of  the  aSmiralty,  he  set  sdl  in 

ence  of  a  polar  sea  to  the  north  of  Am  h     H  cla,  March  27,   182T,  for  Spitzbergen, 

were  extremely  important  to  the  sc            f  H       the  vessel  was  left  in  harbor  with  a  part 

magnetism,  no  observations  having  ev     b  f    o  t  th    crew,  while  the  remtdnder,  led  by  Oapt. 

been  made  so  near  the  magnetic  pole.    The  Parry  and  Lieut.  James  0.  Robs,  set  out  for 

great  problem  however  of  the  north-west  pas-  the  pole  in  two  boats,  June  22.    These  boats 

s^e  was  still  unsolved,  and  in  May,  1821,  Par-  were  framed  of  ash  and  hicfeory,  covered  with 

ry  sailed  again  with  the  Fnry,  accompanied  by  water-proof  canvas,  over  which  were  successive 

Capt.  Lyon  in  the  Hecla.    He  passed  through  planks  of  fir  and  oak,  with  a  sheet  of  stout  felt 

Hudson's  strait  and  Pox's  channel,  discovered  interposed.    They  were  flat-bottomed  inside, 

and  named  the  Duke  of  York's  bay  on  the  N".  and  had  runners  so  that  they  could  be  used  as 

shore   of    Southampton    island,    and    passing  sledges.     The  adventnrers  sailed  through  an 

through  Frozen  strait  reached  Repulse  bay.  open  sea  for  about  80  m.,  and  then  found,  not 

After  a  season  of  fruitless  exploration  along  as  they  had  expected  a  solid  plain  of  ice,  but  a 

those  waters  lying  immediately  N.  of  Hudson's  surface  half  covered  with  water,  on  which 

bay,  hia  ships  were  frozen  in  at  Winter  island,  walking  and  sailing  were  ahnost  equally  diffi- 

Oct.  8,  and  were  not  released  again  until  July  cult.    They  entered  this  ice  June  24,  and  after 

2.  He  now  sailed  up  Fox  channel  to  the  mouth  5  nights  of  laborious  travelling  (for  they  trav- 

of  the  strait  separating  Melville  peninsula  from  elled  only  by  night  to  avoid  snow  blindness) 

Oockburn  island,  and  named  it  Fury  and  Hecla  had  advanced  only  10  miles.    After  reaching 

strait.     As  it  was  frozen  across,  he  made  a  harder  ice  their  progress  became  more  rapid, 

journey  on  foot  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  but  on  July  19  a  north  wind  sprang  up  which 

strait,  whence  he  could  see  in  the  W.  an  open  proved  a  more  formidable  obstacle  than  any 

expanse  of  water  which  he  thought  was  the  they  had  yet  experienced.     It  was  found  that 

polar  sea,  bnt  which  is   now  known  as  the  the  ice  moved  southwardwHlethoyweretrav- 

gnif  of  Boothia,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Prince  elling  toward  the  north,  and  on  the  24th  they 
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6                          PAERT  PARSNIP 

were  4  m.  8.  of  the  position  ocoapied  on  the  PAEEY  SOUND.  See  Melville  Sounb, 
S2d.  It  was  evidently  impossible  to  proceed  PAESEES.  See  Gukbeeb. 
fiirther,  and  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps,  PARSLEY  {petTomlia'am  sativum,  Hoffroan), 
having  reached  as  far  N.  aa  lat.  83°  46',  the  an  esogenous  hardy  biennial  plant  of  the  nat- 
nearest  point  to  the  pole  that  had  been  reach-  iiral  order  apiaeem.  This  order  is  composed  of 
ed  by  any  expedition,  and  travelled  in  a  direct  herbs  with  stems  either  solid  or  fistnlons  and 
line  173  m.  from  the  ship,  to  accomplish  which  furrowed,  leaves  usually  divided  and  sheathing 
distance  they  had  been  obUged  to  pass  over  at  base,  and  numerous  small  flowers  bomo  in 
668  m.  of  surface.  They  reached  the  Heela  af-  umbels  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre;  in 
ter  an  absence  of  61  days,  and  at  the  end  of  color  either  white,  pink,  yellow,  or  blue ;  the 
September  arrived  in  England,  where  Capt.  fruit  (connnonly  considered  as  the  seed)  con- 
Parry  published  his  "  Narrative  of  an  Attempt  sisting  of  2  carpels  separable  from  a  common 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  Boats  fitted  for  the  axis  to  which  they  adhere  by  their  face  (corn- 
Purpose"  (1B27),  and  resumed  Ms  duties  as  hy-  missure),  each  carpel  traversed  by  elevated 
drographer  to  the  admiralty.  On  April  29,  ridges,  of  which  5  are  primary,  and  4  alternat- 
1839,  he  waa  knighted  by  George  IV.,  Sir  John  ing  with  them  are  secondary;  between  these 
Franklin  receiving  the  same  honor  at  the  same  ridges  are  sometimes  lodged  receptacles  of  oily 
time.  Both  these  disticgaiahed  navigators  also  matter  called  vitta.  The  plants  of  this  order 
received  from  the  university  of  Oxford  the  are  extremely  rare  in  tho  hotter  regions  of  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  Parry  now  received  the  globe. — The  common  parsley  is  a  native  of 
appointment  of  commissioner  of  the  Australian  Sardinia,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens 
agricultnral  company,  the  mismanagement  and  for  3  or  more  centuries.  Its  stem  is  sngular, 
neglect  of  whose  agents  had  reduced  their  set-  its  leaves  shining  and  tripinnate,  the  leaflets 
tloments  to  the  condition  of  "  a  moral  wilder-  toothed ;  its  flowers  are  borne  in  compound 
nesB."  He  took  ship  July  20, 1829,  and  passed  umbels  furnished  with  general  and  partial  in- 
6  years  at  Port  Stephens,  about  90  m.  from  voluores ;  the  sepals  abortive,  the  petals  5  and 
Sydney.  Eetuming  to  England  in  1835,  he  equal ;  the  fmit  ovate,  contracted  at  the  side, 
received  from  the  company  a  service  of  plate  famished  with  5  narrow,  equal  ridges,  the  lat- 
"in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  eral  ridge  on  tho  edge  and  each  furrowed  ridge 
of  the  benefits  conferred  by  him  on  the  colony  with  one  vitta;  the  albumen  plano-convex, 
during  his  residence  there ;"  was  appointed  as-  The  most  usual  form  seen  in  gardens  is  what  is 
sistant  commisBioner  of  poor  law  for  the  connty  called  the  double-leaved  or  cnrled-leaved,  hav- 
of  Norfolk,  an  ofEco  which  he  was  obliged  to  ing  &  beautiful  thiok-leaved,  curled,  and  crisp 
resign  on  account  of  his  health  at  the  end  of  foliage,  highly  ornamental  as  well  as  of  superior 
18  months ;  was  employed  by  the  admiralty  in  quality ;  this  however  is  only  a  mere  permanent 
1887  to  organize  the  packet  service  between  variety  of  the  plain-leaved  or  common  form, 
Liverpool,  Holyhead,  and  Dublin ;  and  in  April  which  used  to  be  solely  raised  for  its  leaves,  and 
of  the  same  year  received  the  newly  created  which  is  still  cultivated.  Another  is  known 
office  of  comptroller  of  steam  machinery  for  as  the  Hamburg,  raised  for  the  roots  alone, 
the  royal  navy.  During  his  term  of  office  the  which  are  cnt  up  and  employed  in  seasoning 
use  of  steam  in  the  navy,  which  had  already  soups  and  stews,  their  superior  size  rendering 
been  tried  to  a  considerable  extent,  became  thembetterthantherootaoftheothervarieties, 
almost  rmiversal,  and  the  introduction  of  the  The  leaves,  as  is  well  known,  are  tlie  parts 
screw  propeller  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  usually  employed  for  the  t*ble,  both  for  im- 
his  persevering  advocacy.  In  1841,  at  tho  re-  parting  flavor  and  as  a  garnish  to  meats, 
quest  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  he  drew  up  a  report  Parsley  is  sometimes  sown  among  pasture 
on  the  state  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  in  which  grasses,  to  counteract  hy  its  presence  the  ten- 
he  recommended  its  adaptation  for  vessels  of  dency  to  liver  rot  in  sheep.  In  gardens  it 
large  draught,  a  measure  which  was  accord-  shonld  he  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
ingly  adopted.  He  retired  from  active  service  spring,  and  a  slight  covering  in  winter  is  found 
in  Dec.  1846,  with  the  appointment  of  captain-  advantageous  to  the  yonng  plants.  The  Ham- 
superintendent  of  the  royal  Clarence  yard  and  burg  should  he  thinned  out  frequently  so  that 
of  the  naval  hospital  at  Haslar  near  Ports-  the  plants  may  be  allowed  as  much  as  10  or  12 
mouth,  retMuing  this  position  until  1852,  when  square  inches  of  surface.  In  medicinal  quality 
he  was  compelled  to  vacate  it  on  attaining  the  parsley  is  considered  pleasant,  stimulating, 
rank  of  rear  admiral  of  the  white.    In  the  fol-  aromatic,  and  diui-etic. 

lowing  year  he  was  made  lientenant-governor  PARSNIP  (y(MKnaca*a(M(t,IJmi.),  a  biennial, 

of  Greenwich  hospital.    In  the  summer  of  1854  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  wild  in  the  chalky 

he  was  attacked  by  cholera,  which  entirely  districts  of  England  near  the  sea  coast,  and 

undermined  his  constitution,  and  induced  him;  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  has  a 

to  go  to  Germany,  where  he  died.    Beside  tho  sweet  taste  and  nutritious  qualities,  and  is  used 

narratives  of  his  4  voyages,  he  wrote  a  treatise  both  as  a  table  dish  and  for  cattle.    The  com- 

on   "Nautic^   Astronomy  by  Night;"    "The  mon  paranip  has  an  angular,  fnrrowed  stem. 

Parental  character  of  God;"  and  a  "Lecture  pinnated,   smooth   leaves,   hairy  beneath,   the 

to  Seamen."     His  life  has  been  written  by  hia  leaflets  oblong,  blnnt,  crenate-serrate,  the  ter- 

Bon,  the  Rev.  E.  Parry  (London,  1867).  minal  one  S-iobed ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  and 
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home  ill  ft  compound  umbel,  usually  withont  we  appropriated  (aometimes  calW  impropri- 
tovolncres-  the  calyx  obsolete;  tbe  petals  5,  ated)  to  the  lord  of  the  mmov  or  other  pa- 
lanceolate,  involute,  uniform,  entire ;  the  sta-  tron  of  the  liYing.  The  word  parson  has  lost 
mena  5  mstib  2 ;  fruit  thin,  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  of  the  importance  attached  to  the 
broad  border,  with  oil  receptacles  (wHoi),  one  name;  and  100  years  ago  Blackstoce  spoke 
in  each  furrow.  The  parsnip  when  growing  of  it  as  ■' depreciated  by  famdiar,  clownish, 
wild  bv  straying  from  gardens  is  materially  and  indiscriminate  use,'  but  as  stiU  the  most 
affected  in  its  imtnre  and  habiH  and  its  root  legal,  most  beneficial,  and  most  honoraldo  title 
becomes  small,  strong,  acrid,  and  viroso;  but  that  a  parish  priest  can  enjoy."  In  the  United 
nnder  coltivatiou  in  a  suitable  soil,  the  root  States  the  word_  is  not  understood  as  having 
erows  to  a  krce  size  and  penetrates  the  ground  any  legal  or  official  meaning,  but  is  common  y 
L  a  ereat  depth.  The  soil  it  prefers  is  used  as  designating  a  minister  of  the  gospel; 
mellow:  deep,  and  rich,  and  not  apt  to  dry.  but  it  is  not  often  apphed  to  a  priest  of  the 
Thebei,  flavored  roots  are  produced  inasoil  EomanCathohcorof  theEpi9copalchurch,and 
inclining  to  sand  rather  than  to  loam.  The  it  has  lost  so  much  of  its  ongmal  solemn  and 
ground  in  the  garden  should  be  spaded  deep,  ofBcial  meamng,  that  it  is  commonly  nsea  m  a. 
as  the  quality  of  the  crop  depends  much  upon  familiar  rather  than  a  reverential  or  even  ra- 
the leneth  of  the  roots.  The  usual  mode  of  spectful  sense.  .  .  ._i 
cultivation  is  to  sow  them  in  drills  and  thin  PAESONB,  Tbeophilus,  an  American  jurist, 
out  as  needed ;  they  should  be  at  least  6  inches  born  in  Byfield,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  24, 17C0, 
apart  if  large  roots  are  required,  and  sowed  as  died  in  Boston,  Oct.  30,  1813.  He  was  grad- 
eSy  aa  possible  in  the  spring;  some  prefer  uated  at  Harvard  coUege  in  1769,  aad  in  the 
sowma  in  the  previous  autumn.  Whenmanure  succeeding  year  commenced  the  stildy  of  the 
is  used  it  shoidd  be  rotten  and  free  from  lumps  law  in  Talmoutb,  now  Portland,  Me.,  where  he 
and  straw,  and  no  great  amount  is  needed,  aa  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  July,  im.  Dur- 
the  crop  is  not  exhaustive.  The  early  frosts  ing  this  interval  he  contj-ibuted  to  his  support 
of  autumn  do  not  affect  the  tops  and  roots,  but  by  teaching  a  school.  Ho  commenced  practice 
there  is  no  advantage  m  wintermg  them  in  the  with  unusuaLy  brilliant  prospects ;  but  Wie  al- 
cround  as  some  do  and  the  first  renewal  of  most  total  destruction  of  Falmouth  by  a  British 
Growth  in  the  spring  causes  them  to  become  fleet,  in  Oct.  1115,  having  interrupted  his  career 
toush  and  have  a  bitter  flavor.  The  best  treat-  in  that  place,  he  returned  to  Byfleld,  and  tor 
mcnt  is  to  dig  them  up  in  the  autnmn,  taking  several  years  received  the  instruction  and  as- 
care  not  to  cut  the  roots,  and  not  to  trim  off  the  astance  of  Judge  Trowbndge,  caUed  by  Chan- 
tops  too  closely.  A  cool  and  dry  cellar  is  bet-  cehor  Kent  the  oracle  of  the  common  law  in 
ter  than  one  in  which  if  stored  they  might  New  England."  In  the  library  of  this  jurist, 
snrout  and  grow.-Some  agricultural  writers  one  of  the  best  in  Amenoa,  he  laid  the  founda- 
have  recommended  the  parsnip  as  an  excellent  tion  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  legal  learning ; 
food  for  swioe,  and  as  useful  for  feeding  and  and  the  manuscript  briefs  on  questions  inclden- 
fattenins  all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  variety  called  tally  occurrmg  to  him,,  which  he  there  pre- 
tbe  coguaine,  the  roots  of  which  sometimes  pared,  were  frequently  employed  by  him  with 
run  4  feet  deep  is  raised  in  Jersey  and  Guern-  advantage  during  Ms  subsequent  career  at  the 
sev  chiefly  for  feeding  milch  cows.  According  bar  and  on  the  beuoh.  Estabhshing  hunself 
to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  ("  Agricultural  Ohemis-  in  Newburyport,  he  entered  upon  a  lucrative 
try")  in  1  000  parts  there  ai-e  SO  saccharine  practice,  which  gradually  embraced  all  the 
and  9  mucilaginous.  In  Scotland  the  roots  New  England  states.  At  the  same  time  he 
are  larsely  used  for  food  by  the  peasantry ;  took  a  considerable  interest  in  the  pohtics  of 
and  when  they  are  rasped  raw  and  mixed  with  the  day.  his  opinions  being  of  that  conservative 
flour  good  bread  is  made  of  them.  In  Ireland  a  stamp  which  subsequently  charaetenzed  the 
aortofbeeriabrewedfromtheroots;  andwine  federal  party.  In  1118  he  formed  one  of  the 
is  made  in  Snglaud  by  boiling  them,  adding  a  bo  called  "  Esses  junto,"  a  body  of  citizens  of 
little  sugar  to  the  expressed  juice,  and  ferment-  Essex-connty  who  opposed  the  adoption  ottLe 
init  by  yeast  distillation  affording  a  spirituous  state  constitution  recently  framed  by  tlie  Mas- 
liouor  The  best  foreign  varieties  of  the  par-  sachnsetts  Je^slatare ;  and  a  pamphlet,^  famil- 
snio  are  the  Guernsey,  hollow-crowned,  and  iarly  know  as  "  The  Essex  Eesalt,  stating  the 
round  or  turnip-rooted ;  and  m  the  eastern  principal  objections  to  the  proposed  constitu- 
New  England  states,  the  cap  parsnip  is  decid-  tion  and  approved  and  adopted  by  the  junto, 
edlv  preferred.  The  wild  parsnip  of  American  was  probably  whoEy  prepared  by  him.  "was 
fields  is  a  European  exotic,  and  is  regarded  as  a  widely  circulated  throughout  the  state,  and 
noxious  weed.  ~  had  an  hnportant  influence  in  causing  tlie  re- 
PAJ^ON  (Lat.  periom  eceleaim),  in  English  lection  of  the  constitution.  In  1779  He  was  a 
law  one  having  full  possession  of  all  the  rights  delegate  to  the  convention  winch  framed  the 
of  a  parochial  church.  (See  Pabish.)  He  is  state  constitution  finally  adopted.  As  a  meia- 
a  sole  coi-poration,  and  possesses  the  rights  ber  of  the  convention  which  assembled  m 
of  the  church  by  perpetual  succession.  Bur-  Boston  in  Jan.  1788,  to  ratify  the  federal  con- 
imt  his  life  he  has  a  freehold  estate  in  the  stitution,  he  took  an  active  and  mfluential  pai't 
^be   and  in  the  tithes,  unless  where  they    in  favor  of  that  instrument,  and  was  the  author 
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of  the  "Proposition,"  offered  by  John  Han-    insnrance,  and  the  law  and  practice  of  admi- 
cock  and  snbseqnyntly  adopted,  ratifying  the    ralty  (2  vols.,  1859). 

eonatitntioQ  and  recommending  certain  amend-  PAESONS,  Thomas  William,  an  American 
menta,  known  in  the  histories  of  the  times  poet,  horn  in  Boston,  Ang,  18,  1819.  He  was 
as  the  "  conciliatory  resolntions."  He  ooca-  educated  in  the  Latin  school  of  Boston,  and 
sionally  seryed  in  the  legisJatnre  after  tliis,  in  1836-7  visited  Italy,  where  he  imbibed 
but  took  no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  a  fondness  for  Italian  literature,  one  of  the 
although  to  the  close  of  hia  life  he  remained  a  earliest  fruits  of  which  was  a  translation  of 
consistent  federalist.  In  1800  he  removed  to  thefirstlO  cantosoftheJn/erno  of  Dante,  pub- 
Boston;  andupon  the  retirement  of  Chief  Jus-  lished  in  Boston  in  1843,  In  the  interval  he 
IJce  Dana  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  adopted  the  profession  of  a  dentist,  which  he 
him  upon  the  bench  of  the  supreme  judicial  has  since  practised,  although  devoting  his  lei- 
court,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  sure  to  literary  avocations.  In  1854  appeared 
his  death.  As  a  lawyer  and  as  a  judge  he  was  a  volume  of  poems  from  him,  containing 
greatly  respected.  In  the  former  capacity  Jus-  "  Ghetto  di  Roma"  and  other  pictures  of  life 
tice  Story  declared  that  he  "had  no  eqnal,"  in  Italy,  which  he  revisited  in  1847,  and  also 
and  was  "a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  any  many  pieces  suggested  by  American  subjeots. 
other  man  in  the  whole  state;"  and  his  judi-  He  has  completed  bis  translation  of  the  /ra- 
cial opinions  were  so  highly  esteemed  that  a  femo,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  published, 
collection  of  them  was  published  in  New  York  PAETHENOGEJSESIS  (Gr.  jropSsj^c,  vir- 
nnder  the  tiUe  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Law  pn,  and  yivta-u,  birth),  a  name  given  to  the 
of  the  United  States  by  Theophilus  Parsons,  phenomenon  in  the  oi^anic  world,  believed  by 
late  Chief  Justice  oC  Massachusetts."  His  de-  many  to  occur,  though  still  questioned  by 
cisions  threw  much  light  upon  the  laws  of  others,  of  a  production  of  succesMve  genera- 
pleading,  marine  insurance,  and  real  property,  tions  of  procreating  individuals,  originating 
and  he  rendered  a  substantial  service  to  the  from  a  smgle  fertilized  ovum,  but  without  any 
community  by  discountenancing  delays  and  renewal,  through  such  series,  of  fertilization, 
expeditmg  the  trial  of  causes.  Apart  from  his  Ordinarily  careful  observations  seem,  at  flrat, 
professional  duties,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  to  result  in  the  rule  that,  certainly  in  the  ani- 
classical  scholar,  and  as  a  mathematician  of  mal  realm,  and  probably  in  the  vegetable,  off- 
considerable  ability ;  and  in  private  life  he  was  spring  can  only  arise  by  means  of  a  union  of 
esteemed  for  many  amiable  qualities,  Anelab-  sesual  elements,  though  this  union  may  be 
orate  memoir  of  him  has  been  published  Ysj  either  obvious  or  concealed.  Yet  there  were 
his  son,  TheophUus  Parsons  (13mo.,  Boston,  those  among  the  earlier  writers  who  held  to  be 
1859).— Theophihib,  an  American  author  and  possible  what  they  called  a  ludiia  aiite  emcn- 
jurist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston,  Utu.  M.  Bonnet,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
Mass.,  May  IT,  1797.  He  was  graduated  at  century,  first  gave  a  scientiflc  standing  to  this 
Harvard  college  in  1815,  studied  law  with  opinion,  by  discovering  that  the  o/phia  (plant 
Judge  William  Prescott,  and  after  a  brief  visit  louse)  may  produce  a  numerous  offspring,  and 
to  Europe  entered  npon  the  practice  of  Lis  these  be  followed  by  several  generations,  with- 
profession,  first  in  Taunton,  and  afterward  in  out  the  intervention  in  any  known  or  conceiv- 
Eoston.  For. several  years  after  his  admismon  able  way  of  the  masculine  fertilizing  principle, 
to  the  bar  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  M.  de  Quatrefages  proposed  to  name  this  re- 
the  "North  American  Review,"  and  wrote  oc-  sultajjamojenesw,  or  production  without  union, 
casionally  for  Mr.  Walsh's  "  American  Review"  The  name  at  the  head  of  this  article  was  ap- 
in  Philadelphia,  He  was  also  for  some  time  plied  to  certain  cases  of  this  kind  by  Professor 
connected  with  the  "  Free  Press"  and  "New  Owen.  Of  Siebold's  work  on  this  subject  a 
England  Galaxy"  newspapers,  and  founded  arid  translation  appeared  in  London  in  1857.  Strict- 
edited  the  "United  States  Literary  Gazette."  ly,  the  name  .partJienogenesis  is  hardly  appro- 
He  was  an  early  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  priate,  since  either  the  producers  in  these  cases 
the  Now  Jerusalem  church,  and  has  written  are  not  perfect  ordinary  females,  or  the  produc- 
muoh  in  esposition  and  defence  of  them  in  tion  is  not  that  of  perfect  ordinary  ofl'spring; 
its  periodical  publications.  Two  volumes  of  or  both  these  circumstances  may  be  true.  Sie- 
"  Essays"  have  appeared  from  his  pen,  and  bold  investigated  this  nni-sexual,  or  at  least 
other  smaller  works,  written  for  the  same  tia-  unusual  generation,  in  certain  sac-bearing  lejii- 
jects.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  Dane  professor  doptera,  in  the  silkworm  moth,  and  in  the 
of  law  in  the  Harvard  law  school,  and  hassmce  honey  bee.  In  the  first,  females  only  result; 
resided  at  Cambridge,  in  the  discharge  of  the  in  the  second,  both  sexes.  Along  with  Dzier- 
dnties  of  his  professorship,  occupying  his  leisure  zon,  he  obtained  in  relation  to  the  honey  bee 
in  the  preparation  of  legal  treatises.  He  has  the  most  complete  set  of  observations.  The 
published  the  "Law  of  Contracts"  (3  vols.,  queen  bee,  impregnated  once  for  all  for  her  6 
1858);  "Elements  of  Mercantile  Law"  (185fl);  or  6  years,  of  life,  deposits  thereafter,  at  proper 
an  elementary  work  called  "Laws  of  Business  periods,  the  germs  of  successive  swarms  or 
for  Business  Men"  (1867);  and  an  elaborate  colonies;  and  the  microscope  reveals  the  fact 
and  comprehensive  treatise  on  maritime  law,  that  the  eggs  destined  to  become  workers  (im- 
including  the  law  of  shipping,  the  law  of  marine  perfect  femalesl  and  queens  (perfect  females) 
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are  fertilized,  as  ordinarily,  by  contact  or  pen-  is  pistillate;  yet  in  its  new  locality  it  has  flow- 
etration  of  spermatozoida,  while  those  to  be-  ered  and  borne  fruit  regularly ;  and  tliough  it  ia 
eome  drones  (m^ea)  undergo  no  snch  infln-  claimed  that,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception, 
ence ;  so  that  the  production  of  these  last  is  no  pollen  haa  been  found  in  or  upon  any  of  its 
agamogenetic.  In  further  proof,  if  the  queen  flowers,  yet  the  seed  seems  to  be  perfected,  and 
have  her  wings  crippled  from  the  first,  so  that  the  numerous  plants  already  obtained  from  it 
she  takes  no  flight,  she  producea  only  males,  do  not  appear  to  be  hybrid.  Brauu  found  in 
thus  ruining  the  hive;  and  a  like  result  may  one  instance  a  pollen  grain  and  tube  on  the 
follow  the  pinching  or  freezing  of  one  side  of  stigma  of  the  cffiieSo^fyne;  and  he  considers  the 
her  body,  and  also,  becanee  the  spermatozoids  seed  of  the  plant  perfect,  while  Klotzsch  finds 
have  become  exhansted,  in  her  old  age.  So,  in  it  no  embryo,  but  only  a  bud.  It  is  doubt- 
rarely,  the  workers  may  without  fertilization  ful  whether  any  of  the  young  plants  of  this 
produce  eggs,  but  those  of  males  only.  But  species  have  as  yet  matured  seed  which  could 
■any  of  these  males,  though  all  directly  agamic  be  again  tested;  and  poesibly  the  question  of 
or  fatherless,  can  become  efficient  in  a  return  agamic  production  in  plants  must  still  he  re- 
to  the  ordinary  or  bi-sexual  mode  of  reproduc-  garded  as  open.  Ecgel  found  that  after  strongly 
tion.— Bonnet's  experiments  with  the  aphis  eutting-in  female  plants  of  B^itnocid  and  m«rea- 
yield,  as  intimated  above,  more  curious  results,  rialis,  male  flowers  were  constantly  developed, 
He  carefuUy  isolated  a  newly  hatched  aphis  but  which,  without  great  care,  would  have 
by  conveying  it  upon  a  twig  beneath  a  glass  been  unnoticed ;  and  reviewing  these  and  other 
sliade  dipping  into  water.  Of  foursco  ff  pp  d  caBes,  he  concludes  that  "partheno- 
spring  produced  alive  by  this  insect,  on  was  g  certainly  does  not  occur  in  plants  with 
isolated  in  Uke  manner,  and  with  simi  ar  vid  n  exual  organs."  Bnt  Prof.  Asa  Gray, 
suit;  and  this  was  repeated  as  long  as  h  b  n  a  a  ent  consistency  with  all  the  known 
servations  continued,  or  for  9  successive  b  d»  f  mfers  that  parthenogenesis  does  occur  in 
Asthe  young  aphidesarereadyforpropaga  n  pan  and  therefore  probably  not  in  2  or  3 
in  about  2  weeks,  it  follows  that  in  the  p  al  oases  aor  in  diacious  plants  only ;  and 
of  a  summer  a  single  parent  may  have  a  p  h  xnal  fecundation  may  be  stnctly  neces- 
geny  of  millions,  and  al!  without  renew  d  n  a  y  o  he  perpetuation  of  the  species,  without 
tervention  of  the  male  element.  Kyber  d  b  m  ictly  indispensable  for  every  genera- 
that  when  warmth  and  food  were  abund  n  y  n  "American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Bupplied,  this  agamic  production  would  g  n  Art  d  series,  vol.  xvii.  p.  440.) 
for  3  or  3  years;  but  these  broods,  winged  or  PARTHENON.  See  Atueks,  vol.  ii.  p.  2B1. 
wingless,  consist  almost  wholly  of  imperfect  PAETHIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district 
females,  seldom  any  males.  The  true  females,  of  western  Asia,  the  boundaries  of  which  va- 
always  wingless,  produce  only  after  sesual  ried  at  different  times.  Originally  it  was  a 
union,  and  then  eggs,  not  living  offspring,  small  and  mountainous  country  8.  E.  of  the 
And  ordinarily,  as  the  cold  of  autumn  increases  Caspian  sea,  and  bounded  by  Persis,  Snsiana, 
and  the  supply  of  food  fails,  the  agamic  young  Hyrcania,  Aria,  Carmania,  and  Media,  and 
give  place  to  tmemalesS,nd  females;  the  latter  therefore  including  nearly  all  of  the  modem 
laying  eggs  which,  the  nest  spring,  hatch  out  Kobistan,  the  northern  portion  of  Khorassan, 
again  viviparous  or  imperfect  females.  Thus  and  a  part  of  the  Great  Salt  desert.  It  was 
there  is  a  cycle  of  changes;  a  large  bnt  varying  divided  into  the  districts  of  Oamisene,  Par- 
number  of  links  of  non-patemru,  being  inter-  tbyene,  CUoarene,  Apavaretene,  and  Tabiene, 
posed  between  any  two  of  paternal  generation,  of  which  the  two  last  were  in  the  southern 
The  imperfect  females  have,  in  place  of  ova-  part.  There  were  no  eities  of  great  impor- 
ries,  eertMn  tubular  organs,  the  germs  lying  in  tanoe.  The  largest  was  Hecatompolis,  wLioh 
which  develop  into  living  insects.  Thus  the  during  the  reign  of  the  Arsacida  was  the  resi- 
ease  is  only  apparently,  not  really,  anomalous;  dence  of  the  royal  family.  The  chief  moun- 
tbe  real  individual  of  the  aphides  is  the  perfect  tains  were  the  Labns  or  Labutas,  probably  part 
male  or  female  only,  and  union  of  these  must  of  the  range  now  called  the  Elboorz  mountains; 
occur  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race;  but  un-  the  Paradioathras,  now  called  Elwend ;  and 
der  favoring  conditions,  by  a  sort  of  exuber-  the  Masdoranns.  The  rivers  were  few  in  num- 
ance  of  vital  activity,  an  intercurrent  produc-  ber,  and  scarcely  more  than  mountain  streams, 
tion  by  gemmation  or  budding  sets  in,  termi-  almost  dry  during  the  hot  season,  bnt  violent 
nating  finally  in  a  return  to  the  normal  Individ-  floods  when  the  snow  melted. — The  Parthians, 
ual.  According  to  this  view,  the  drone  bees  according  to  their  own  tradition,  were  of  Scy- 
areanoUier  instanceof  production  by  budding;  thian  descent,  their  name  signifying  In  that  lan- 
and  still  others  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  guage  "banished"  or  "exiles."  This  was  the 
daphnm  (water  fleas),  and  in  some  species  of  opinion  of  the  ancients,  although  many  modern 
bntterfly. — Among  examples  believed  to  be  writers  suppose  they  were  directly  connected 
found  in  the  vegetable  world,  the  most  marked  with  the  Iranian  tribes.  In  their  treatment  of 
is  that  oftheciBMusruneiiici/oiia  (literally,  "hoi-  their  princes  and  nobles  they  carried  the  usual 
ly-leaved  spinster"),  sent  frora  Moreton  Bay,  obsequiousness  of  the  oriental  forms  to  excess. 
Australia,  to  the  royal  gardens  at  Eew.  This  They  were  under  the  government  of  a  double 
tree  ia  ditsoious,  Mid  the  wngle  speoimen  found  council,  made  up  of  the  Magians  and  the  noblea 
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or  relations  of  the  king.    In  war  they  fought  condition  of  the  kingdom,  Artasersea,  repre- 

on   horseback,   the    principal    weapon    being  aenting  himself  aa   belonging  to  the  ancient 

the  bow  ;   and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  dynasty  of  the  Persians,  induced  that  people 

they  fonght,  discharging  their  arrows  while  to  throw  off  the  yoke.     ArtabanusIV.,  the  last 

retreating,  was  often  referred  to  by  tie  Eo-  emperor  of  the  Araacidee,  was  defeated  and 

man  poets.    Polygamy  was  very  common. —  slain  in  A.  D.  226,  and  the  new  Persian  empirfi, 

The  Parthians  early  became  subject  to  the  under  the  rule  of  tho  dynasty  of  the  SafiaanidiB, 

Persians.    In  the  division  of  the  empire  by  took  tie  place  of  the  Parthian. 
Darius  Ilystaapia  into  20  satrapies,  they,  along        PAETIOIPLE  (Lat.  parPkipivm,  a  partak- 

with  tlio  Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arians,  ing),  a  part  of  speech  which  partakes  of  the 

formed  the  16th,    They  cocetitnted  a  pai-t  of  properties  of  both  an  a<ljeclive  and  a  verb,  and 

the  army  of  Xerses  in  the  expedition  against  may  be  considered  as   an   aijjective  with  the 

Greece,  and  served  under  the    last  Darius,  idea  of  time  added  or  as  a  verb  without  the 

Partbia  and  Hyrcania  formed  under  Alexander  idea  of  affirmation.    In  English  there  are  two 

one  satrapy ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  con-  participles,  the  present  and  the  past    The  for- 

Jneror,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  comitry  mer  ends  in  ing,  but  originally  in  and,  which 
oined  the  cause  of  Eamenee.  Afterward  they  termination  is  seen  in  the  participles  of  the 
were  governed  successively  by  Antigonifa  and  cognate  languages,  as  ant  in  Sanscrit,  ont  in 
the  Seleucidat  until  250  B.  0.,  when  under  the  Greek  {as  in  the  genitive  ^ovkrv-evr-ot),  ant  and 
leadership  of  Arsaces  they  became  independ-  ent  in  Latin  (as  in  am-ant-ia  and  reg-ent-ia),  and 
ent.  The  new  kingdom  constantly  grew  in  end  in  German.  The  past  participle  is  formed 
power,  gradually  encroaching  on  the  Bac-  usually  by  adding  en  or  ed  or  d  to  the  root  of 
trian  possessions  on  the  east,  and  on  those  of  the  verb ;  but  the  final  d  in  some  cases  becomes 
the  SeleucidiB  on  the  west,  until  the  Parthian  (.  In  the  power  and  expressiveness  gained  by 
empire  estended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  thenseoftlie  participles,  the  modem  languages 
Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  are  inferior  to  the  ancient. 
The  conquests  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  finally,  PARTITION,  in  law,  the  severance  of  copi- 
about  50  B.  0.,  brought  that  military  nation  mon  or  undivided  interests.  It  is  particularly 
in  conflict  with  the  Parthians.  In  53  Crassus  applied  to  interests  in  realty.  At  common 
invaded  their  territory  during  the  reign  of  law  lands  held  by  two  or  more  persons  were 
Orodes,  but  was  completely  defeated,  he  him-  held  by  them  either  in  joint  tenancy,  in  corn- 
self  being  slain  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  mon,  or  in  coparcenery.  The  first  two  of  these 
Elated  by  their  victory,  the  nest  year  they  in-  estates  were  created  by  the  act  of  the  parties, 
vaded  Syria,  but  were  driven  back  by  Cassins,  The  last  was  created  by  operation  of  the  law, 
the  prooonsnl  of  the  province.  Siding  with  when  in  casting  a  descent  it  devolved  a  single 
Pompeyin  the  civil  war,  and  subsequent^  with  estate  upon  two  or  more  heirs;  as,  for  exam- 
Brutus  and  Oassins,  they  were  defeated  by  Ten-  pie,  when  an  estate  in  fee  of  one  who  left  no 
tidins,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  in  39,  and  by  male  succession  passed  to  his  daughters  or 
tie  same  genertd  again  in  88,  on  the  anniversary  other  female  representatives.  These  persons 
of  the  day  of  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  Paeoms,  were  called  coparcenere.  Theirs  was  the  only ' 
the  son  of  Orodea,  being  slain  in  the  battle,  joint  estate  of  which  the  common  law  would 
The  war  was  continued  after  Phraates  IT.  as-  compel  a  dissolution  at  the  reqnest  of  a  single 
cended  the  throne,  Antony  marching  into  Me-  party.  Joint  tenants  and  tenants  in  common 
dia  in  36,  but  being  forced  to  depart  after  snf-  became  so,  said  the  law,  by  their  own  mutual 
fermg  severe  loss.  A  treaty  was  made  between  agreement  and  act,  and  the  tenancy  could  be 
the  reigning  monarch  and  Augustus,  the  former  justly  severed  only  by  their  mutual  consent, 
being  threatened  at  the  same  tune  by  the  Eo-  But  coparceners  are  rendered  so  by  opei-ation 
mans  and  the  disaffection  of  a  large  number  of  law,  audlest  any  one  of  them  bo  pnyudiced 
of  his  own  subjects.  In  this  treaty  Phraates  by  the  perverseness  of  his  fellows,  the  law  will 
restored  to  Rome  the  standards  which  had  lend  its  aid,  if  he  ask  it,  and  help  him,  by  par- 
been  taken  on  the  defeat  of  Orassus.  After  tition,  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  separate  interest, 
the  death  of  this  monarch,  Parthia  became  J'or  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  Till,  and  of  William 
many  years  the  scene  of  civil  wars  betn'een  IT,  special  statutes  extended  this  common  law 
various  pretenders  to  the  throne.  There  were  benefit,  which  hitherto  coparceners  alone  had 
frequent  conflicts  with  the  Romans,  especially  enjoyed,  to  joint  tenants  and  tenants  in  com- 
in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Ai-menia,  and  dur-  mon ;  so  that  partition  then  became  incident 
ing  the  reign  of  Trajan  that  emperor  marched  to  all  estates  held  in  common.— In  the  Tlnited 
into  Asia,  and  ma^e  Armenia  and  Mesopota-  States  the  technical  joint  tenancy  is  quite  abol- 
mia  Roman  provinces.  This  territorj;  was  re-  ished;  joint  ownerships  being,  if  not  under  es- 
stored  by  his  snocessor,  but  wai"  again  broke  press  statutes,  yet  in  effect,  only  tenancies  in 
out  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Anrelius  and  common.  So  also  the  technical  distinctions  be- 
Anrelius  Terns;  and  the  conquests  made  by  Cas-  tween  estates  in  common  and  in  coparcenery 
Mus,  the  generd  of  the  latter,  which  were  con-  have  lost  nearly  all  their  force.  Much  there- 
tinued  by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  fore  of  "the  cunning  learning  of  partition,"  aa 
effectually  weakened  the  strength  of  the  Par-  it  exists  in  the  English  law,  is  inapplicable  here, 
thian  empire.    At  lengtii,  seeing  the  prostrated  Tet  as  among  ns  real  property  generally  passes, 
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on  the  death  of  an  ancestor,  to  more  perwni  action  of  hnsiness  for  their  oommoii  profit.  It 
than  one,  paJtition  still  retMOS  an  importance  may  h«  confined  to  a  specibc  purpose,  or  a 
in  respect  to  the  tenancies  in  common  of  lieirs  single  transaction;  but  when  not  so  limited  by 
and  devisees.  In  some  parts  of  the  coantry,  the  words  of  the  pai-tners,  or  hy  acts  which 
tie  operation  of  tliis  remedv  is  extended  by  imply  limitation,  it  13  general.  All  persona 
Statutes  beyond  the  limits  fixed  for  it  by  the  competent  to  do  bosiness  on  their  own  account 
common  law  or  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.—  may  enter  into  partnership.  Generally,  tbepart- 
Partition.  in  Ensland,  was  made  either  by  mu-  ners  own  the  property  and  the  profilS  jointly ; 
tual  consent  or  upon  impulsion.  In  thelatter  but  one  or  more  of  them  may  own  excki- 
case,  the  relief  was  sought  either  by  a  writ  of  avely  the  property  or  capital,  leaving  only  the 
partition,  sued  out  by  one  party,  at  common  profit  to  be  owned  jointly.  So  all  k;"ds  ot 
law  or  by  his  petition  to  tiie  court  of  chancery,  property  may  be  owned  by  a  partnership.  Bux 
If  the  courts  oflaw  ever  had  exclusive  juriwlic-  when  real  estate  is  owned,  the  law  of  recoi-d 
tion  of  partition,  sa  it  is  sometimes  asserted,  it  title,  of  transfer  by  de«d,  of  inheritance,  and 
must  have  been  at  a  very  remote  period.  For,  of  dower,  has  still  an  important  operation. 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  certain  Generally  the  rule  is  this:  real  estate  is  part- 
that  chancery  toolf  cognizance  of  the  matter,  nership  property  when  it  is  bought  with  par^ 
and  lately  it  baa  enjoyed  almost  exclusive  jnris-  nership  fonds,  for  partnership  purposes  and 
diction  over  it :  for  the  courts  of  law  are  rarely  is  used  for  these  purposes.  Then  it  will  be 
involved  to  make  partition,  though  their  juris-  treated  as  part  of  the  capital  of  tbe  iirm  and 
diction  ia  concurrent  with  that  of  chancery,  just  as  personal  property  is  treated,  so  lar  aa 
There  is  good  reason,  however,  for  the  pref-  liability  for  the  partnership  debts  is  concernet^ 
erence  of  the  chancery  courts.  The  procedure  and  until  the  remwning  balance  is  ascertained 
at  law  in  a  cause  of  partition  is  far  less  efi'ec-  and  divided  among  the  partners;  but  then  its 
tivo  than  that  in  equity.  The  courts  of  law  oharaflter  as  real  estate  is  restored  with  all  the 
are  limited  to  a  mere  allotment  according  to  incidents  of  dower  and  the  lite.  Ihe  legal 
the  proportional  slinres  of  the  parties  m  inter-  title  must  always  be  traced  through  the  reo- 
est-  and  this  often  causes  a  purely  mechanical,  ords.  But  if  the  property  be,  for  esampie,  m 
and  so  prejudicial,  division  of  an  estate.  Bat  the  name  of  one  partner,  he  will  be  regarded  as 
chancery,  not  restricted  to  the  exact  balancmg  holding  it  in  trust  for  the  partnership ;  and  it  be 
of  equivalent  shares,  hut  capable  of  all  equita-  die,  his  heir  will  be  held  as  trustee,  and  only 
ble  adinstments  of  the  matter,  may  distribute  so  mnch  as  is  not  wanted  to  pay  the  debts  of 
among  the  cldmants  the  separate,  though  na-  the  firm,  or  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  other  pwt- 
equfll,  parcels  of  the  estate,  assigning  to  the  ners,  wiC  be  permitted  to  remain  in  his  Hanaa, 
several  parties  the  porHons  «hioh  will  best  suit  as  hia  own  and  itee  from  the  obhgations  of  the 
their  respective  condition,  equalizing  such  a  trust  So,  the  widow  Las  her  dower  mUio 
partition  by  decreeing  pecuniary  compensation  real  estate  aft«r  debts  and  elaima  we  satished, 
to  be  made  or  in  other  oases  ordering  equitable  and  not  before.—Tlie  good  will  of  a  partner- 
payments  by  some  for  improvements  made  in  ship  is,  for  many  purposes,  a  part  of  its  prop- 
the  common  property  by  others.  This  juris-  erty,  and  may  be  transferred  by  sale  or  as- 
diction  is  exercised  with  peculiar  fitness  in  all  signed  for  the  benefit  of  creditors;  and  it 
oases  where  purely  equitable  rights,  conflicting  would  undoubtedly  pass  to  the  assign^s 
claims  of  parties,  or  modes  of  enjoyment  are  under  insolvency,  by  operation  of  law.— Wo 
to  be  adinsted.  Courts  of  equity  will  interppge  partner,  and  no  majority,  can  introduce  a  new- 
only  when  the  title  of  their  petitioner  is  dear,  partner  without  the  consent  of  t!ie  others.  A 
If  It  be  contested,  he  must  try  it  at  law.  partner  may  sell  out  aU  his  interest  in  a  pMt- 
Wherever,  in  our  states,  distinct  «qmty  courts  nership,  or  may  assign  it  as  security  for  adebt; 
exist,  they  probably  have  concurrent  jnrisdic-  but  the  purchaser  or  assignee  oiJy  acqnu-es  a 
tion  with  courts  of  law  in  respect  to  partitions,  right  to  have  the  balance  dne  paid  to  him,  and 
and  in  general,  such  a  juristfiotion  as  has  just  cannot  acqnire  merely  by  the  translor  a  r^ht 
been  d^cribed.  But  in  almost  all  the  states  to  become  a  partner.— A  partnership  may  be 
the  cognizance  of  partitions  is  regulated  by  formed  by  an  instrument  under  seal,  whicn  la 
very  minute  statute  provisions,  and  to  these  in  perhaps  the  most  common,  or  by  a  wriuen  in- 
eaoh  state  reference  must  be  made  for  the  par-  strument  without  seal,  or  by  oral  agreement, 
ticnlar  methods  of  procedure,  and  the  powers  without  any  writing.  In  general,  a  partner- 
of  thecourts.  In  some  states  the  equity  pro-  ship  is  formed  by  an  agreement  that  the  parties 
eess  is  left  undisturbed.  In  some  the  writ  of  shall  enter  together  into  a  certam  busmess,  and 
partition,  with  certain  modifications,  stiU  re-  share  the  profits  and  losses.  In  the  absence  of 
mwns  GeneraUy,  however,  the  mode  of  ob-  special  stipulations,  the  partners  shai'e  equally, 
taining  partition  is  by  petition  to  the  higher  but  may  stipulate  about  this  as  they  will,  bo 
courta  of  law.  The  courts  of  probate,  too,  are  the  agreement  may  provide  for  its  duration,  but 
nsually  invested  with  the  power  to  divide  es-  if  the  period  appointed  for  ts  termmation  ar 
tates  among  heirs  and  devisees.  rives,  and  it  contmues  m  fa  t  and  tl  o  t  a 
PAETNEESHIP,  in  law,  exists  when  two  new  bargain,  it  wUl  be  held  to  t  n  e  upon 
or  more  persons  combine  their  property,  labor,  the  former  terms.— Person  ma  le  jartne  a 
or  skill,  or  one  or  more  of  these,  for  the  trans-    as  to  third  persons  who  deal      th    ha  h  m 
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while  fhey  are  not  partners  as  betweea  them-  by  them  as  partners,  in  ■wLioh  case  the  partner- 
eehes  Ihus,  A  may  agree  with  B  and  0  ship  creditors  have  an  eseJnsive  right  to  the 
that  A  bhall  render  certain  assistance  to  the  partnership  effects.  Thus,  A  and  B  own.  a  ship, 
firm  of  B  and  0,  eitlier  of  capital,  tredit,  or  each  having  half;  they  agree  to  huy  a  cargo  in 
sldll,  and  not  he  held  out  as  a  partner,  nor  the  same  proportions,  and  to  ship  it  for  Bale, 
be  a  partner,  and  own  a  certain  propertioa  the  returns  to  he  divided  eqnaUy,  They  fail, 
of  the  pmhts,  and  not  he  hablo  lor  any  share  If  they  are  partners  in  the  cargo,  those  whom 
of  the  losses.  Then,  if  the  firm  he  not  mfeol-  they  jointly  owe  for  it  have  aa  eiclnsive  claim 
vent,  A  may  claim  of  B  and  0  his  share  of  the  on  the  returns  from  it.  If  they  own  it  only  as 
profits,  and,  if  obliged  to  pay  any  debt  or  loss  tenants  in  common,  each  one's  half  goes  with  the 
of  the  firm,  may  claim  compensation  from  B  rest  of  his  property  to  be  divided  among  all  his 
and  0.  But  nevertheless,  he  will  be  just  as  creditors.  In  such  a  case  it  was  held  tlat  they 
liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  firm  as  B  or  0;  were  oidy  tenants  in  common;  and  the  general 
and  all  his  property  will  be  aa  liable  aa  their  rule  is,  that  to  constitute  a  partnership  there 
property.  There  have  been  many  cases  turn-  must  be  a  joint  purchase,  from  a  joint  fund  or 
ing  on  thb  point,  but  the  principle  of  law  is  on  a  joint  ci'edit,  of  eflects  to  be  used  in  busi- 
cle^^r  and  certain,  however  difSoult  it  may  some-  ness,  the  account  and  profits  to  be  kept  separate 
times  be  to  apply  it.  This  principle  is,  that  from  that  of  other  property  of  the  same  par- 
whetier  a  person  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  in  ties,  and  the  profits  to  be  owned  jointly.- — It  is 
regard  to  the  rights  and  obligations  among  the  a  general  rule,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
partners,  depends  npon  the  agreements  they  United  States,  that  no  partner  can  sue  another 
have  made ;  but,  whatever  these  agreements  at  law  on  any  matter  growing  out  of  and  con- 
are,  he  is  a  partner  as  to  third  persons,  that  is,  nected  with  the  transactions  of  the  partnership 
he  incurs  as  to  them  all  the  responsibiUties  of  a  business,  and  dependent  for  its  determination 
partner,  in  two  ways,  and  on  two  grounds,  npon  the  partnership  accounts.  One  reason  for 
One  is,  that  he  was,  by  bis  own  consent,  or  by  this  ancient  and  well  established  rule  may  be, 
his  own  fault,  held  out  to  the  world  as  a  part-  that  no  individual  partner  has  any  separate 
ner,  so  as  to  justify  the  creditors  of  the  firm  in  light  or  interest  in  any  of  the  goods  or  accounts 
dealing  with  it  as  if  he  were  a  partner;  and  of  the  firm,  because  all  are  owned  by  all  tbe 
the  second  is,  that,  without  being  so  known  or  partners  jointly.  But  the  prmdpal  reason  is, 
held  out,  he  participates  in  fiict  in  the  profits  tiat  any  one  sucli  question  involves  others 
of  the  concern.  For  it  is  a  nearly  universal  which  a  court  of  law  has  no  adequate  means 
rule,  that  one  who  participates  in  the  profits,  for  investigating.  For  if  a  partner  recovered 
as  such,  is  liable  for  the  losses.  The  principal  on  this  claim  against  a,  partner,  there  are  mul- 
and  most  diflenlt  question  which  has  arisen  on  titudes  of  other  cllims  or  accounts,  on  each  of 
this  subject,  relates  to  clerks  or  salesmen  who  which  another  question  may  be  raised;  and 
are  paid  by  a  share  in  the  profits.  Formerly  it  whether,  on  the  whole,  one  partner  owed  an- 
was  held,  that  if  such  a  person  was  paid,  for  other  or  had  a  claim  against  him,  must  depend 
example,  "one  twentieth  part  of  the  profits,"  upon  a  settlement  of  all  the  business  and  an  ad- 
this  made  him  a  partner,  and  liable  as  such ;  justment  of  all  the  accounts.  This  a  court  of 
bnt  if  be  was  paid  "a  sum  equal  to  one  twen-  equity  can  direct  and  supervise  by  its  machinery 
tieth  part  of  the  profits,"  tbis  was  only  a  pay-  of  masters,  receivers,  and  thejie,  although  a 
ment  of  wages,  which  was  indeed  measured  court  of  law  cannot ;  and  therefore  it  is  now 
by  the  profits,  but  did  not  make  him  a  part-  settled,  as  a  general  rule,  that  questions  be- 
ner.  But  this  technical  and  irrational  distinc-  tween  partners  about  partnership  affairs  must 
tion  has  passed  away;  and  now  the  question  in  go  before  a  court  of  equity  and  not  a  court  of 
every  such  case  would  be :  Does  his  bargdn  law.  But  a  partner  may  sue  a  partner  at  law 
with  the  partners  merely  provide  that  his  com-  in  any  matter  not  involving  the  partnership 
pensation  shall  bo  measured  by  the  profits!  for  accounts;  and  so  if  a  distinct  part  thereof  is  sev- 
then  he  is  only  a  person  employed  by  the  firm  ered  from  the  rest,  and  especially  if  a  separate 
and  not  a  partner ;  or  does  the  bargain  give  promise  is  made  about  this,  a  common  action 
him  a  property  in  the  capital  or  in  the  profits !  at  law  is  maintainable  for  the  balance.  If,  aa 
for  this  would  make  him  liable  aa  a  partner,  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  a  man  is  a  mcm- 
In  other  words,  if  the  alleged  partner  has  a  ber  of  two  fii-ms,  one  of  those  firms  cannot  sue 
r^ht  and  property  in  one  twentieth  (or  any  the  other  at  law,  because  the  same  person  can- 
other  proportion)  of  the  profits,  while  they  re-  not  be  piwnliff  and  defendant.  Butif  oneof  the 
main  undivided,  he  is  a  partner  and  liable  as  firms  holds  the  negotiable  paper  of  the  other,  it 
such ;  but  if  he  have  no  such  right  or  proper-  may  indorse  it  to  a.third  person,  who  may  sue 
ty,  but  only  a  cl^m  against  the  firm  for  so  the  other  finn,- — Partners  are  of  various  kinds, 
much  money  as,  upon  a  settlement  of  the  firm's  They  may  be  open  or  secret,  active  or  dormant, 
profits,  one  twentieth  of  them  shall  amount  to,  retiring  or  new-coming.  A  secret  partner  is  just 
he  is  not  a  partner,  and  has  none  of  the  liabili-  as  iiableforthedebtsof  thefirm,  whenheisdis- 
ties  of  that  relation. — It  is  sometimes  important  covered,  as  an  open  and  declared  partner ;  so  a 
to  determine  whether  property  is  held  by  per-  dormant  partner  who  only  lends  his  capital  or 
sons  as  tenants  in  common,  in  which  case  it  his  name,  and  takes  Lis  profits,  is  just  as  liabl* 
goes  to  all  their  creditors,  or  whether  it  is  held  as  an  active  partner ;  for  the  one  rule,  which 
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liesat  the  foundation  ofthewholelaTOf  part-  and  all  tte  partners  in  regard  to  that  person, 
nership,  is,  that  each  partner,  and  the  whole  liowever  fraudnlent  the  transaction  may  be  in 
of  his  pi-operty,  is  liable  for  the  whole  of  the  ruferenco  to  the  other  partners.  But  if  a  part- 
partnership  debts.  This  rule  was  until  recent-  ner,  who  has  borrowed  money  in  his  own 
ly  a  nniversal  one,  and  would  be  so  now  but  name,  brings  that  money  bto  the  partnerebip, 
for  the  special  pai'tnership  recently  introduced  the  partners  are  not  thereby  made  liable  for 
into  this  country  from  Europe.  {See  Paetnbb-  the  debt;  the  firm  owes  the  borrowjngpart- 
SHiP,  LiMiTBD,)  A  retiring  partner  who  con-  aer,  and  he  alone  owes  the  lender;  ana  one 
tinues  to  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  continues  who  lends  money  to  a  partner,  for  the  very 
to  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  firm,  but  is  purpose  of  enabhng  him  to  contribnte  the  same 
cot  made  liable  by  receiving  a  certain  definite  to  their  capital,  cannot  hold  the  other  partners 
anm,  annnajly  or  otherwise,  independently  of  without  their  assent. — Some  partnerships  are 
the  profits.  He  should  give  notice  of  his  re-  carried  on  in  the  name  of  an  individual,  who 
tirement ;  for  those  who  ded  with  the  firm  in  may  also  use  hia  own  name  in  hia  own  business, 
ignorance  of  his  retirement,  without  their  fault,  In  that  case,  paper  bearing  his  name  will  be 
may  deal  with  it  on  hia  credit,  and  arc  autiior-  supposed  to  relate  to  his  private  and  individual 
jzed  to  hold  him  responsible.  Bat  if  the  retir-  business,  unleaa  direct  evidence  or  cireum- 
ing  partner  gives  such  general  notice  in  the  stances  show  it  to  have  been  on  the  firm's  ac- 
nsual  way,  he  is  not  hable  to  a  customer  who  count.  But  if  a  partner  ia  a  trustee  for  any 
happened  not  to  know  of  hia  retirement ;  and  body,  and  applies  the  trust  money  in  his  handa 
a  new  cnstomer,  who  had  no  dealings  with  the  to  the  partnership  aeeonnt,  the  partnera  are 
firm  before  the  retirement  of  this  partner,  can-  certainly  hable  if  they  knew  of  this  application 
not  hold  the  partner  after  retirement  without  of  the  tmat  money  and  did  not  prevent  it,  and, 
notice,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  came  to  according  to  some  authorities,  even.if  they  had 
the  firm  on  the  credit  of  this  partner,  and  that  no  knowledge  of  it.  A  release  by  one  partner, 
he  was  justified  in  trusting  to  this  credit.  So  or  to  one  partner,  is  a  release  by  or  to  the  firm, 
if  a  creditor  of  a  firm,  knowing  of  such  retire-  if  there  be  no  fraud ;  so  a  notice  by  or  to  one 
ment,  receives  for  his  debt  the  negotiable  paper  is  notice  by  or  to  all. — The  question  sometimes 
of  the  firm,  tlie  presumption  of  law  is  that  he  in-  arises,  how  far  a  new-comiug  member  is  re- 
tended  to  discharge  the  retiring  partner ;  which  sponsible  for  a  former  ^nd  existing  debt.  The 
presamption  can  be  refnted  only  by  evidence  of  general  answer  is,  thathe  ia  not  ao  liable  with- 
an  honest  and  actual  intention  to  the  contrary,  out  his  adoption  of  the  debt ;  but  this  adoption 
A  nominal  partner,  who  lends  his  name  to  a  maybe  shown  by  bis  express  agreement,  either 
firm  without  any  interest  whatever,  is,  in  gen-  vrith  the  firm  or  with  the  creditor,  or  it  may 
eral,  just  as  liable  as  if  he  were  actually  inter-  he  inferred  from  circumstanwjs  which  distinctly 
ested.  If  one  puroiiase  goods  separately,  and  indicate  it ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  a  pay- 
owe  for  them,  those  who  become  subsequently  ment  by  the  firm,  after  he  enters  it,  of  the  in- 
interested  in  the  goods  jointly  with  tlie  first  terest  on  an  old  debt  with  his  knowledge  and 
purchaser  are  not  thereby  made  liable  for  the  without  objection  by  him,  implies  his  adoption 
debt,  unless  the  purchase  was  made  originally  of  the  debt  aa  due  from  his  firm.  But  the  lia- 
by  their  joint  authority,  and  for  the  purpose  bility  of  a  new-coming  partner  for  the  esist- 
of  bringing  it  into  the  partnership;  for  then  the  ing  debts  of  the  firm  cannot  he  presumed  from 
partnershipexistedatUiebeginning. — Through-  the  mere  fact  of  his  entering  into  the  firm. — 
out  the  commercial  world,  it  is  a  universal  rule,  "Whether  ara^ority  of  the  partners  can  bind  a 
that  each  partner  baa  full  power  and  authority  minority,  and  condnet  the  bnaineas  of  the  firm 
to  act  for  the  others  and  represent  the  whole  at  their  pleasure,  may  not  be  quite  settled ;  but 
firm  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  tiie  partner-  the  later  autliorities  aeem  to  confine  this  power 
ship.  There  is  perhaps  no  exception  or  limita-  of  a  m^ority  to  what  may  be  called  the  do- 
tion  to  this  rule,  other  than  by  the  principle  mestic  affairs  of  the  firm,  as  the  hiring  a  room 
.that  either  partner's  powers  may  be  restrained  or  store,  keeping  clerks  or  books,  and  the  like, 
by  agreement,  and  ^I  persons  to  whom  this  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  be  now  well  ea- 
agreement  is  communicated  are  bound  by  it.  tablished  that  a  partner  who  dissents  from  an 
Hence,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  very  inchoate  and  incomplete  transaction,  and  dis- 
common for  the  ciroulars  or  cards  announcing  tinctly  expresses  his  dissent  to  tlie  outside  par- 
a  firm  to  state  specially  which  of  the  members  ties  concerned  in  the  transaction,  giving  them 
is  authorized  to  make  purchases  in  one  place  notice  that  lie  shall  not  be  bound  by  the  action 
or  in  another,  or  to  draw  or  accept  bills,  and  of  the  firm,  may  in  this  way  protect  himself 
the  like.  "Whore  there  ia  not  this  agreed  and  from  liability.  It  shauld  be  added,  however, 
declared  limitation,  each  partner  may  make  that  the  recusant  partner,  after  such  denial  and 
purchases,  sales,  loans,  assignments,  pledges,  notice,  may  waive  it,  and  will  be  conaidered  as 
or  mortgages  of  the  pwtnership  property,  and  doing  so  if  he  permits  the  proceeds  or  avails 
^V6  or  receive  notes  or  bills  or  money  there-  of  the  transaction  to  be  brought  into  the  com- 
for;  and  any  such  transaction,  done  in  refer-  mon  account  and  the  common   fund   for  the 


d  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership    common  benefit. — The  dissolution  of  a  partus 

business,  and  with  honest  mtent  on  the  part  of     sliip,  however  caused,  has  no  effect  upon  ita 
tite  person  dealing  with  the  firm,  binds  uie  firm    existing  debts,  or  upon  the  liability  of  the  part- 
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nere  for  them ;  but  it  entirely  prevents  the  con-  whole  property  and  bnsiness  pass  to  the  enrri- 
trftcting  of  any  new  debt  by  tlie  firm,  because  tot  or  survivors,  hut  only  for^the  purpose  of 
that  haa  ceased  to  esist.  Hence  the  former  settling  up  the  hnsiness  and  closing  the  con- 
partnera  caa  in  no  way  bind  hy  any  new  con-  cerns  of  the  partnership  as  aoon  as  this  can  bo 
tracts.  Thus,  no  partner  can  indorse  a  noto  done  in  a  proper  way.  The  surviving  partners 
of  the  firm,  either  with  tJie  iirm'a  name  or  hia  and  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  may 
own,  even  if  it  he  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  firm ;  come  to  some  agreement  about  this,  or  the  ar- 
and  even  anthority  given  by  the  firm'  to  one  tides  may  provide  for  Buch  an  event.  But  in 
partner  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  firm  would  the  absence  of  any  such  agreement  or  provi- 
not,generally,carcy  withitthepowertomake  sion,  tho  survivors  take  every^ing,  with  the 
anch  indorsement.  Dissolution  may  take  place  powers  necessary  for  the  speediest  and  best 
in  many  ways.  1.  By  the  expiration  of  the  settloment,  and  no  more;  nor  can  they,  even 
time  when  it  is  to  terminate  by  tho  articles;  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  make  new  con- 
but  if  it  goes  on  as  before,  although  nothing  tracts  binding  the  estate  or  representatives  of 
be  said,  the  law  will  presume  an  agreement  to  the  deceased.  "When  the  settlement  ia  finally 
continue  it  on  tho  former  terms.  3.  It  may  and  fully  made,  the  survivors  mnst  pay  over  to 
certMniy  be  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  either  tho  representatives  of  the  deceased  the  share 
partner,  if  there  be  no  limited  term  in  the  due  to  the  estate;  but  until  then  the  represen- 
articles;  and  if  there  be,  and  even  if  there  tatives  cannot  interfere  with  the  management 
be  a  mutual  covenant  not  to  dissolve,  we  of  the  property,  although  a  court  of  equity  will 
ehould  say  that  either  partner  might  dissolve  interfere,  on  tiieir  petition,  to  prevent  waste, 
the  copartnership  at  his  pleasure,  always  being  delay,  or  other  iiyurious  conduct  by  the  survi- 
liable_  to  respond  in  damages  for  any  injnry  he  vers. — The  rules  of  law  in  regard  to  the  rights 
may  inflict  by  hia  breach  of  contract.  But  a  of  creditors  over  the  funds  of  the  partnership, 
court  of  equity  would  probably  interfere  to  and  the  property  of  the  partners,  are  very  im- 
prevent  a  causeless  or  frandolent  dissolution,  portant,  bnt  in  some  particulars  they  are  not 
■  especially  if  it  were  obvious  that  injnry  would  quite  settled.  It  ia  certain  that  the  joint  funds 
be  dono  which  could  not  be  adequately  com-  of  the  partnership  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
pensated  by  damages,  6o  a  court  of  equity  applied  and  appropriated  to  pay  the  joint 
would  always  decree  a  dissolnlion  at  the  prayer  debts,  that  is,  to  pay  the  partnership  creditora ; 
of  any  partner,  if  he  could  show  good  cause,  and  the  private  creditors  of  the  individual  part- 
of  sufficient  magnitude;  and  in  any  such  case  ners  cannot  touch  the  partnership  funds  in  any 
the  coiirt  would  appoint  a  receiver  if  that  were  way  until  these  have  paid  in  fall  all  the  part- 
necessary,  and  do  or  order  all  other  things  nership  debts.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  pri- 
which  the  interests  and  equities  of  the  parties  vate  creditors  of  an  individual  partner  may 
required.  8.  Anasaignmentby  a  partner  of  hia  reach  by  any  proper  process  of  law  the  private 
whole  share  and  interest  in  the  copartnership  and  separate  property  of  the  partner  who  is 
property  and  business  would  of  itself;  aa  we  their  debtor.  8o,  too,  it  is  certain  that  the 
thint,  work  a  dissolution ;  and  it  would  be  so  creditors  of  the  firm  may,  at  some  time,  resort 
even  if  one  partner  assigned  his  whole  share  to  the  private  property  of  the  partners.  ITie 
to  another  partner,  because  this  would  be  uncertainty  is  involved  in  this  question :  While 
equivalent  to  this  partner's  going  out  of  the  the  creditors  of  the  firm  have  an  exclusive 
firm.  _  4.  Any  departure  from  a  firm  or  copart-  right  to  tho  property  of  the  firm,  have  the  pri- 
nersbip  by  any  partner  dissolves  that  firm,  vate  creditors  of  the  partners  an  equally  exclu- 
however  it  he  caused.  The  fimi  may  go  on  as  sive  right  to  tho  private  property  of  the  indebt- 
hefore,  taking  in  or  not  new  partners,  but  it  ia  ed  partners!  Formerly  it  was  not  so;  and 
in  law  a  new  firm,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  while  a  creditor  of  A,  of  the  insolvent  firm  of 
partnership  ia  in  no  sense  or  measure  a  corpo-  A  and  B,  could  not  touch  the  funds  of  the  firm 
ration.  Hence,  the  deatli  of  any  member  of  until  the  debts  of  the  firm  were  paid  and  a 
a  firm  dissolves  that  firm.  Even  if  the  articles  balance  found  due  to  A,  wliich  balance  hia 
provide  for  that  casualty,  and  it  is  agreed  that  creditor  might  reach,  it  was  at  the  same  tune 
the  firm  shall  go  on  with  unchanged  name,  and  held  that  a  creditor  of  the  firm  could  resort  to 
that  no  account  sliall  be  taken,  hut  the  share  of  the  private  property  of  A  or  B  as  freely  as  to 
the  deceased  be  paid  to  his  representatives  by  the  joint  funds  of  A  and  B.  The  obvious  Jn- 
cash  or  notes  to  a  certain  amount,  still  in  law  equity  of  this  rule  has  caused  scwe  of  our 
the  old  firm  ceased  when  the  partner  died,  and  courts — as  in  Few  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  new  one  began.  5.  Banlcruptcy  of  the  firm,  New  Hampshire — to  give  to  the  private  credit- 
or perhaps  of  any  partner,  dissolves  the  firm  at  ors  the  same  prior  right  to  the  private  prop- 
once.  "Whether  the  insanity  of  a  partner  has  erty,  that  the  joint  creditors  have  to  the  joint 
that  effect  may  not  be  certain,  but  we  ahould  property ;  and  the  same  rule  is  favored  in  Eng- 
say  that  insanity  which  would  probably  he  per-  land.  But  in  most  of  the  states,  as  far  aa  we 
manent  would  unquestionably  be  a  good  ground  can  judge  trom  existing  decisions,  the  old  rule 
for  dissolution  by  the  court  or  by  the  parties,  still  continues. — What  right  a  creditor  of  a 
but  that  it  would  not  of  itself,  and  by  its  own  partner  in  a  solvent  firm  has,  and  how  he  may 
force,  effect  a  dissolution. — If  a  partnership  effectuate  his  right,  is  a  matter  of  much  uncer- 
ia  dissolved  by  the  death  of  a  partner,  the  taantj.    The  prevaOing  principle  may  however 
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be  .Kit«d  in  this  wa?.    Tie  creditor  can  take  paper.;  4,  tlii«  adralaseiiicnt,  or  poHicaton^ 

°;irwli.t  hi.  dcotor  lia,.    Tlii.  U  act  •  .e,-  mint  rtate  accarateiy  llie  om..  and  rc.idence 

eral  and  di.tinct  right  to  or  property  in  any  ot  tlie  general  partner,  tic  name,  "d  re.i- 

S  of  lire  partner.hip  fnnd. ;  tor  it  i.  only  an  denee  of  the  .pedal  partner.,  the  name  of  the 

iwner,hip  if  the  whoie  m  common  with  the  hrm,  the  .urn  wli.ch  each  .pecial  P«rlnor  oon- 

olhor  partner.,  and  thence  a  right  to  have  the  trlbnl».,  the  bn.me..  to  be  tranmcled,  and  the 

»,oonnB«ta.d,andthedebt.otflie«rmpaid,  period  for  which  the  p.rtn.rAip  ■«  mjlo  or 

S  then  hi.  .hi.  of  the  balance  .ot  olf  or  paid  the  thne  wta  it  wdl  termmate ;  "4  J"n,g 

to  him  in  severalty     This  right  or  mterest  his  that  time  the  special  partner  cannot  withdraw 

creditor  may  aeolire  by  attachment  or  levy;  his  capital.     In  .omo  of  the  state,  there  are 

and  if  it  be  done  by  attachment,  a  frequent,  provision,  limitmg  special  partnerships  tomer- 

and  generally  speaking  the  better  way,  is  to  canine  busmen,  and  esclnding  insurance,  banK- 

ranrSon  all  the  partner,  a.  tru.tcc.  or  gar-  ing,  to.    If  any  of  tlio  requirement,  of  law  are 

nidiee.underthcproee«iofforeignattacbmenl.  diaregarded,  the  .pocnJ  partner  becomes  a  gen- 

PAETNEBSHIP,  LrMiTBD  (or,  as  it  i.  some-  era! partner,  and  ishableinw^Ki'.    Thecourta 

times  called,  special  partnerahip),  a  partneridiip  apply  these  rules  with  much  seventy,     inna, 

whereof  one  or  more  of  the  members  contribute  a  special  partner  has  been  held  huble  m  soiwto 

a  certain  amount  to  the  capital,  which  may  be  because,  by  an  error  of  one  of  the  newspapers, 

lost  by  its  being  demanded  for  payment  of  the  tho  sum  he  contributed  was  stated  erroneon.- 

debt.  of  the  ilri,  but  beyond  which  they  have  ly ;  and  in  another  oa»,  beeau»  he  .old  out 

_.  A.-^i,„.  li^viiit^     This  i.  utterly  unknown  hi.  interest  to  a  general  partaer  tor  more  tnan 

.r  to  the  law  merchant  as  he  put  in,  this  being  considered  as  a  with- 

"     —  "    -  -..  .  drawal  of  hi.  capital. 

PAETOtT,  James,  an  American  anther,  bom 


of  Europe  for  a  long  time.  Boeenlly  it  has  in  Canterbury  England,  Eeb  9,  1828.  At  6 
Seen  ited  m  this  Country,  and  is  nSw  com-  year,  of  age  1.  wa.  brou|bt  to  Hew  York, 
mon.  The  following  states  have  statutes  an-  where  the  rest  of  his  childhood  wa.  paused; 
thoriang  limited  partneridiip,  and  there  may  and  at  19  he  became  a  teacher  in  an  academy  at 
be  oth?rs:  Vonionl,  MaasachusetH  Ehode  White  Plato.,  We.tebestereo,Btwhichhe  had 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Hew  Jersey,  received  M.  education.  Sub.equently  he»vaa 
Pemnilvania,  Mar^and,  Virginia,  South  Oaro-  occupied  for  .everal  years  in  the  same  capacity 
Una,  Georgia,  Florid^  Alabama,  Mlsimppi,  at  Philadelphia  and  Hew  York.  Hi.  firatht- 
Kentueky,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois.  After  erary  employment  wa.  on  the  stali  ot  the 
much  opposition,  it  ias  to  .oSe  extent  become  «  Home  Journal  "of  How  York,  with  which  he 
(<itabli.h&  in  England.  It  has  made  a  part-  was  conneeted  ahonl  8  years.  In  IBoSap- 
nerAip  partially  resemble  a  corporation.  A  peared  hi.  "Life  of  Horace  Oro.ley,"  of  whch 
stockholder  in  a  corporation  may  lo.o  hi.  over  80,000  eopie.  have  been  sold  and  which 
sSok,  but  not  b.  m«le  liable  any  farther,  un-  wa.  followed  in  186J  by  hi.  '  Life  of  Aaron 
le»  by  .pedal  ...tutory  provluon;  whereas  »»".»  Ofthi.work  themo.telaboratebiogra- 
evory  partner  is  liable  i»  »!«»  for^all  the  phy  of  Burr  yetpubhdied,  nearly  20,000eopies 
partlerAip  debt..  From  thl.  liability  capital-  were  .old  during  a  ponod  of  great  commerm^ 
ist.  were  unwilling  to  pkce  any  part  of  their  diatrew.  Hi.lastpublicat!on,"Lrf6  of  Andrew 
capital  to  a  trading  eSmpany,  because  their  Jactan"  (8  vol..  8yo.,  18J9-W),  in  the  prep- 
wtole  ibrtnne  woull  be  at  Vi.k  It  wa.  thought  aratlon  of  which,  a.  m  that  of  the  life  ot  Burr, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  commerce  of  he  had  access  to  a  ma.,  of  original  document., 
the  country,  that  young  merchants  and  others  has  proved  equally  suceessM  in  a  pecuniary 
wMi Skill  Sd enteiprisSbut  not c.pitah  sho.ld  potot  of  view.  In  1861  Mr.  Paiton  pnbli.hed 
be  able  to  toducc  tho.e  who  had  available  funds  a  eolleotion  of  "Humorous  Poetry  of  the  Ijig- 
to  place  them  in  the  busineKt;  for  then  it  r«il>  lish  Language,  from  Chaucer  to  base.  lie  la 
ed  on  a  real  capitd  and  not  on  more  credit  or  now  (1861)  engaged  upon  a  biography  of  Ben- 
possible  profit;  and  tho  oipltali.t,  who  would  jamto  rranUm.-SA.i  Pav.on  Wiiiis^ite 
be  entitled  only  to  a  certam  portion  of  the  prof-  of  the  preceding,  better  known  by  her  nam  ^ 
its,  would  be  exposed  only  to  a  proportionate  plume  of  "Fanny  Fern  "  born  in  Portland, 
liabmty.  Theayitemishdievedtolaveheen  fc.,  July  T,  1811.  Iter  father  HaSianiel  Wil- 
found  to  work  weD  in  practice,  wherever  it  has  lis,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Boston  Ke- 
been  introduced.  The  statutes  of  no  two  states,  corder,"  removed  to  Boston  with  his  tamiiy 
perhaps  are  precisely  the  same ;  but  they  agree  when  his  daughter  was  6  week,  old,  ana  m 
Subatantislly  to  the  foUowing  provisions:  1,  that  mty  she  passed  her  early  yea.rs.  Her 
there  must  be  one  or  more  general  partaors,  education  was  received  at  the  sohool  of  Miss 
all  of  whom  are  liable  m  »omo  ;  2,  there  may  Catharine  E.  Beecher  at  Hartford,  where  Mrs. 
be  one  or  more  special  partners,  and  the  spe-  Harriet  Beecher  Stowc  wa.  thm  a  junior 
ciflo  .um  contributed  by  each  special  partaer  teacher.  She  wa.  married  to  Charts  JU- 
must  be  actually  paid  to ;  8,  the  arrangement  or  dridge,  cashier  oflthe  merchants  bank,  Boston, 
articles  of  partnership  must  be  in  writing,  must  with  whom  slie  lived  for  a  number  ot  years  in 
generally  be  acknowledged  before  a  magistrate,  affluence  and  happincM;  but  upon  the  death 
S  Siiit  be  published  to  one  or  more  new.:  ot  her  husband  iie  wa.  .uddouly  thrown  upon 
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her  own  reeonroea  to  provide  a  mMntenaiice  parts  of  the  old  world,  Bome  constant  resMenta 
for  herself  and  two  children.  After  imBuccess-  and  others  migrator y,  some  frequenting  Culti- 
fnl  attempts  to  procure  employment  as  ft  t«ach-  vated  lands  and  others  forests;  though  ooca- 
er  and  in  other  vocations,  she  tamed  her  at-  sionally  perching  on  trees,  they  are  generally 
tention  m  1861  to  literature,  and  prepared  a  seen  on  the  ground,  eearehing  for  grain,  seeds, 
short  essay  for  pnhlication,  which  was  rqeeted  hulbons  roots,  and  insects ;  tbo  nest  is  a  slight 
by  the  editors  of  several  Boston  journals  to  hollow  on  the  ground,  beneath  some  hush,  and 
whom  it  was  offered.  One  of  them  at  length  the  eggs  are  from  12  to  20  in  numher.  The 
ventured  to  purchase  it  for  half  a  dollar ;  it  common  or  gray  partridge  (P.  dnerea,  Lath.) 
proved  successful,  and  was  followed  by  a  num-  is  about  13  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of 
her  of  others,  which  were  widely  copied  by  30 ;  the  body  ia  round  and  etont,  the  head 
the  pnblic  journals,  until  her  pseudonyme  of  small,  and  the  legs  and  tail  short.  Though  the 
"  Fancy  Fern"  was  familiar  in  all  parts  of  the  plumage  has  no  brilliant  colors,  it  is  very  neat, 
United  States.  A  collection  of  these  sketches  and  its  intricate  upper  markinga  of  ash-gray, 
was  published  in  185S  under  the  title  of  "  Fern  yellowish  brown,  brownish  black,  and  brown- 
Leaves,"  of  which  T0,000  copies  were  sold  in  ish  red  are  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  the  scapulars. 
a  short  time.  This  was  followed  hy  "  Little  and  wing  coverts  are  darker,  with  whitish 
Ferns"  (1853),  "Fern  Leaves,  Second  Series"  ^streaks;  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat  light 
(1854),  "Euth  Hall,"  "Eose  Ciark,"  'Tresh  "red;  neck  ash-gray,  with  minute  black  undu- 
Leaves"  (3857),  and  "The  Play  Day  Book"  lations;  sides  with  broad  bands  of  brownish 
(1857),  all  of  which  have  enjoyed  a  consider  red  and  a  large  patch  of  the  same  on  the 
able  popularity.  They  have  all  beenrepublished  breast  The  female  is  a  little  smaller,  with  the 
in  England,  and  some  of  them  have  been  trans  upper  parts  browner  and  the  top  of  the  head 
lated  into  French  and  German.  For  the  bst  streaked  with  yellowish ;  both  s*ses  present 
few  years  she  has  been  chiefly  emplojed  la  (onaiderahle  variations.  It  is  spread  abun- 
writing  for  the  "  New  York  Le^r."  Soon  dantly  over  Europe,  and  is  sometimes  found  in 
after  the  commencement  of  her  literary  career  B"  Aftica,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  grwn 
she  removed  to  New  York,  where  sie  has  fields  and  very  rarely  in  woods;  it  runs  with 
since  resided.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Parte  n  gre  it  speed,  squatting  close  to  the  ground  when 
ia  J*n.  1856.  alarmed  the  flight  is  rapid,  direct,  low,  and 
PARTEIDGE,  the  popular  name  of  the  fam  actompanied  with  a  whirring  sound;  it  is 
ily  of  perdisidm,  which  includes  also  the  quails  wary  and  easily  frightened ;  the  affection  for 
They  differ  from  the  grouse  iu  having  tlie  lef,«  the  young,  or  pouts,  ia  very  remarkable,  and 
bare  and  the  nostrils  protected  by  a  naked  i  ard  various  devices  are  used  by  the  parents  to  dis- 
acale ;  they  are  also  smaller  in  size  end  more  tract  attention  from  the  brood.  During  win- 
numerous  ia  species ;  the  head  seldom  has  a  ter  they  keep  together  In  coveys,  searching  for 
naked  space  around  the  eyes,  and  the  sides  of  tood  among  the  stubble ;  they  separate  early 
the  toes  are  hardly  pectmated;  they  are  widely  ia  spring,  pairmg  in  March,  the  eggs  being 
distributed  over  the  globe,  but  the  true  par-  laid  in  June;  the  males  take  no  part  in  incuba- 
tridges,  or  perdtjiiTim,  have  no  representative  in  tion,  hut  watch  the  nest.  The  genus  is  mono- 
America.  Great  conftsioa  exists  in  the  appli-  gamous.  This  is  one  of  the  best  game  birds, 
cation  of  the  term  partridge ;  the  spruce  par-  as  its  flesh  is  tender  and  well  flavored;  shooting 
tridge  is  the  Canada  grouse  (tetrtw  Canadensis,  it  forms  a  favorite  and  exciting  amusement,  es- 
Linu.)  ;  the  partridge  of  New  England  is  the  pecially  in  Great  Britain ;  the  bird  is  so  prolific 
ruffed  grouse  (ionasa  ■umbellus,  Steph.) ;  the  that,  with  protection  during  the  breeding  sea- 
partridge  of  the  middle  and  southern  states  is  son,  their  numbers  do  not  materially  duninish, 
the  quail  (ortyx  Tirginianus,  Bonap.) ;  several  and  the  markets  are  so  well  supplied  that  the 
other  quails  are  called  partridges,  as  the  plumed  price  brmga  them  within  the  reach  of  the  mid- 
sad  GambeVs  of  California,  the  scaled  or  blue  dling  classes.  The  partridge  thrives  well  m 
and  the  Massena  of  the  valley  of  the  Bio  captivity,  and  its  inclination  to  the  neighbor- 
Grande  in  Teias ;  ott  the  other  hand,  the  birds  hood  of  man  seems  to  indicate  that  with  proper 
called  quails  in  Europe  belong  to  the  partridges  treatment  and  food  it  might  be  added  to  the 
and  to  the  genus  eotumix  (Miihr.) ;  such  of  the  list  of  domesticated  birds.  It  is  not  only  the 
BO  called  partridges,  therefore,  as  are  not  de-  victun  of  man,  but  of  carnivorous  mammaJa 
scribed  here  will  be  found  under  Geocsb  and  and  birds,  to  the  last  of  which  it  is  peculiarly 
Quail,  and  the  francolin  partridges  under  Fban-  exposed  on  account  of  its  terrestrial  habits  and 
oomr.— The  typical  partri^es  belong  to  the  shortflight.  ThepaBsengerpartridge(P.i>am- 
genus  pe^dix  (Briss.) ;  the  bill  is  short,  broad  ascena,  Briss.)  is  generally  considered  a  variety 
at  the  base,  with  the  apex  curved  and  vaulted ;  of  the  last ;  it  is  smaller,  much  wilder,  with 
the  wings  moderate  and  rounded,  with  the  8d,  greater  powers  of  flight,  and  decidedly  a  mi- 
4th,  and  eth  quills  longest;  tail  short  and  gratory  bird.— The  Guernsey  or  red-Oegged 
greatly  concealed  by  the  coverts;  tarsi  with-  partridge  belongs  to  the  genus  C(Wco6!»(Kanp); 
out  spurs  or  tubercles ;  toes  long,  mner  shorter  in  this  the  bill  is  more  arched  and  the  tarsi  are 
than  outer,  hind  one  short  and  slender,  and  armed  with  a  blunt  tubercle.  This  species  (C 
iilaws  moderate  and  slightlv  curved.  There  ru/a,  Kaup)  is  14  inches  long,  with  an  alar  ex- 
are  about  a  dozen  Bpeoies  ia  the  temperate  tent  of  31 ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  bright  red ; 
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upper  parte  reddish  brown  tinged  with  gray ;  time  until  1813.  lie  was  professor  of  engineer- 
a  blaoK  band  from  the  bill  to  the  eje,  and  ing  from  1818  to  1M16,  and  superintendent  from 
thence  down  the  neeb,  becoming  wider  and  Jan.  1815,  to  Nov.  1816,  and  from  January  to 
meeting  in  front  that  of  the  opposit*  side;  July,  1817.  In  1818  iie  left  the  service,  with 
lower  parts  ash-gray  and  light  red,  and  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  the  principal  of 
sides  banded  with  the  same  and  black  and  the  exploring  survey  sent  out  in  1819  to  deter- 
white.  It  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  southern  mine  tie  H".  W.  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
countries  of  Europe  and  to  Asia  and  Africa;  it  He  founded  in  1820  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  a  military 
is  found  also  in  the  islands  of  Guemsey  and  academy,  which  was  afterward  removed  for  a 
Jersey;  its  flesh  ia  highly  esteemed,  bnt  it  time  to  Mddletown,  Oonn,,  hut  restored  to  Nor- 
afforda  less  sport  than  the  common  species  wich  and  incorporated  as  Norwich  university, 
from  the  separation  of  the  flock  when  pursued  with  Capt.  Partridge  as  Itspresident.  He  sub- 
by  dogs ;  it  is  also  believed  to  drive  off  the  seqnently  founded  similar  institutions  in  Pcnn- 
gray  partridge.  The  Greek  or  rock  partridge  eylvania,  Virginia,  and  Mississippi,  was  chosen 
((7.  Gt<bc!i,  Briss.)  is  larger  than  the  last,  and  surveyor-general  of  his  native  state  in  1833, 
has  the  plumage  more  ashy;  it  inhabits  the  and  was  5  times  a  member  of  the  Vermont 
mountainous  regions  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  legislature,  from  1883  to  1839. 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  probably  the  species  Eluded  PAETEIEGE  BERRY,  a  smooth  and  trail- 
to  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  ancient  writings ;  ing  smaU  evergreen  herb,  of  the  natural  order 
the  flesh  is  white  and  mnch  esteemed,  though  ruiinc^ie,  the  Jfttefteitej-epens (Linn.),  commem- 
it  is  occasionally  bitter. — The  genus  ithagiim  orating  the  botanioal  acquirements  of  Dr.  John 
(Wagl.)  has  a  short  stout  bill,  lengthened  and  Mitehell,  an  early  correspondent  of  Linnajus, 
round&i  twl,  long  tarsi  armed  with  2  or  3  who  resided  in  Virginia.  This  exceedingly 
blunt  spurs,  and  the  toes  and  claws  long.  Here  pretty  little  creeping  plant,  very  common  in 
belongs  the  sanguine  partridge  (/.  crv^ntua,  NewEnglMid,isfoundinshadedwoodsthrough- 
Hardw.),  from  the  mountains  of  N.  India ;  it  out  North  America,  growing  near  the  foot  of 
is  slate-colored  above  with  yellow  streaks,  and  pine  and  cedar  trees  especi^y ;  its  leaves  are 
greenish  yellow  below  iiTeguiarly  spotted  with  roundish  and  variegated  with  whitish  lines  upon 
red ;  edge  of  twl  coverts  and  vent  red ;  it  is  a  dark  green  surface ;  its  short  petioles  have 
nearly  as  large  as  a  pheasant.  The  genus  minnte  stipules;  its  flowers  are  white  and  fra- 
pUlopacAna  (Swains.),  from  W.  Africa,  has  a  grant,  sometimes  purplish  tinted,  and  are  home 
small  slender  bOl,  long  taU,  and  nnspurred  in  twos,  succeeded  by  dry-pulped  scarlet  ber- 
tarsi.  The  genus  lerwa  (Hodgs.)  has  a  short  ries,  wMch  are  slightly  mucilaginous  and  quite 
and  much  curved  bill,  the  sides  of  the  upper  tasteless,  lasting  throughout  the  entire  winter, 
mandible  lauch  dilated  and  covering  the  lower,  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  berries  of  the  pre- 
wings  long,  tail  moderate,  tarsi  plumed  below  ceding  year  accompanying  the  fresh  flowers, 
the  knee  and  armed  with  a  small  spur,  the  toes  These  bright-colored  berries  are  sometimes 
long,  and  claws  robust.  The  type  of  this  genua  called  two-eyes  and  cats'-eyes,  from  the  cir- 
(Z.  nwieola,  Hodgs.)  is  found  in  flocks  among  cmnstance  of  the  3  calyces  marking  the  3  ova- 
the  rocks  and  brushwood  near  the  snowy  ries  appearing  on  the  same  fruit,  which  is  the 
mountains  of  N.  India ;  it  feeds  on  buds  and  joint  produce  of  the  3  flowers. — The  name  par- 
leaves  of  aromatic  plants  and  on  insects,  and  is  tridgo  berry  is  also  frequently  applied  to  the 
highly  esteemed  as  a  game  bird.  The  genua  6'aKi(Amapnwum5CTw(Ealm),  more  commonly 
roltulus  (Bonn.)  has  a  short  strong  hill,  un-  called  wintergreen.  (See  Winteegeebx.) 
armed  tarsi,  and  moderate,  toes,  the  hind  one  PABTEIDGE  VOOD.akind  of  wood  prized 
destitute  of  claw.  The  species  are  found  in  in  cabinet  work  on  account  of  its  shaded  and 
the  Indian  archipelago,  and  the  best  known  is  beautiful  appearance.  The  tree  which  furnishes 
the  crowned  partridge  (.B.  roKZrfrai,  Scop.),  com-  it  is  unknown  in  the  latest  botanical  systejns, 
moa  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo;  it  is  10  inches  though  called  by  AubletdocoaprOTtwensis,  who 
long;  bill  above  black,  beneath  orange;  eyes  gives  an  account  of  it  in  his  Plantes  de  la 
surrounded  by  a  naked  orange  skin ;  plumage  Guiane  Franfaiae  (London  and  Paris,  1V55). 
blackish  with  violet  and  green  reflections ;  head  He  remarks  that  it  is  found  in  the  woods  of 
and  neck  velvet  black ;  erown  white,  behind  it  Oaus,  and  intimates  that  its  heartwood  might 
1  semioircuiar  crest  of  loose  reddish  brown  be  employed  in  making  blocks  and  pulleys,  bat 
says  nothing  of  its  being  an  article  of  export. 


feathers,  and  in  front  of  it  several  long  bristles. 

the  wings  brownish  blaok ;  under  parts  bluish    Guibourt,  author  of  a  notice  on  the  indigenous 

i.i__._.  _i._._i.i  __3j..n ji  ^^^  exotic  trees  and  woods  of  Guadeloupe 

(Paris,  1884),  mentions  the  same  as  being  a 
tree  growing  in  Cayenne  to  the  height  of  60 
feet,  and  called  there  boco^  bnt  on  what  author- 
ity he  does  not  state. 

PARUTA,  Paolo,  an  Italian  author,  bom  in 
Venice  m  1540,  died  there  in  1598.     " 


black ;  shoulders,  rnmp,  and  tail  muddy  green, 
l^he  female  is  of  a  general  deep  green  ciilor, 
with  dusky  head  and  tawny  brown  wings, 
cording  to  Latham. 

PARTRIDGE,  Aideit,  an  American  soldier, 
born  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  about  1785,  died  Jan. 
16,  1354.     He  WtB  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point  in  1806,  and  acted    educated  at  the  university  of  Padua,  and  after 
as  assistant  professor  and  afterward  professor    filling  several  public  offices  was  chosen  histori- 
of  mathematics  in  that  institution  from  that    ographer  of  the  republic.    The  result  of  his 
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labors,  embraeing  the  period  between  1613  and  for  its  BJitiqiiity,  and  was  under  the  especial 

1551,  is  inclndod  in  the  series  called  latoriai  protection  of  the  magi.     It  contained  tlie  most 

Veneiiani.    In  1583  he  was  sent  as  ambassa-  ancient  royal  palace  and  the  treasures.    The 

dor  to  Eome,  and  on  hia  return  to  Venice  waa  Porsian  kings  were  inaugurated  there.    The 

made  a  knight  and  procuratore  of  St.  Mark,  city  was  the  stronghold  of  a  tribe  of  the  same 

His  princit>al  work  is  entitled  DiacorH  poUtiei  name,  the  noblest  of  the  3  principal  tribes  of 

(Venice,  1599),  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  Eo-  the  ancient  Persians.     The  Act  fern  enidie,  to 

man  and  modern  history,  distinguished  by  their  whon;  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  other  kings  belonged, 

impartiality,   sagacity,   and  independent  train  andwho  wereinfacttheroyal  famCyofancient 

of  thought.     He  also  published  a  work  Delia  Persia,  were  a  clan  of  the  Pasargadso.     They 

perfezMne  deUa  vita  politiea  (IBTS),  a  history  were  apparently  the  direct  descendants  of  the 

of   the  Turko-Venetian  war  in  the  island  of  origin^  Persian  tribe  which  emigrated  from 

Cyprus,  and  valuable  notes  on  Tacitus.  further  east  about  1500  B.  0.,  and  whidi  as  it 

PAS-DE-0  A  T.  A  IS,  a  maritime  department  of  rose  to  power  imposed  its  name  npon  the  peo- 

northern  IVance,  formed  prindpally  from  the  plo  and  the  country. 

old  provinceofArtois,  bounded  N.  by  the  strait  PASCAGOULA,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  form- 
of  Dover  (Fr.  Pa«  eU  Calais),  E.  by  the  depart-  ed  by  the  junction  of  the  Leaf  and  Ohiokahay. 
ment  of  Nord,  8.  by  Somme,  andW.  bytheEng-  It  flows  in  a  sontherly  direction  into  Mississippi 
lish  channel ;  area,  2,505  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1656,  sound,  through  two  separate  mouths,  its  em- 
712,846.  It  is  intersected  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  bonehuro  forming  Pascagoula  bay.  It  is  navi- 
hy  a  chain  of  hills  which  ^ve  rise  to  several  gable  for  100  m.  or  more  by  small  vessels,  wbich 
rivers,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  esport  timber,  turpentine,  and  other  products 
Scarpe  and  the  Lys,  branches  of  the  Scheldt,  of  the  pine  forests  through  whicii  it  flows.  The 
and  the  Aft  and  the  Canche,  flowing  respectively  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Pasca-ogoulas 
into  the  Germanocean  and  the  English  channel.  ("Bread-eaters")  or  Pascagoulas,  a  tribe  of  In- 
These  rivers  are  navigable  and  united  by  canals,  dians  formerly  inhabiting  the  vicinity.  On  the 
The  northern  rtulway  and  its  branches  cross  E.  month  of  the  river  is  the  village  of  Pasea- 
tlie  department.  Coa!  is  found  in  small  quan-  goula,orEastPascagoula,whiehc<intainBBeverB! 
titles.  The  soil  is  marshy  in  some  districts,  hundred  inhabitants  and  a  large  hotel,  and  is 
bnt  is  generally  fertile.  Much  land  is  devoted  much  frequented  as  a  summer  watering  place, 
to  the  growth  of  beets  for  the  manufecture  of  There  are  extensive  saw  mills  in  the  vicinity. — 
sngar,  more  being  raised  in  this  department  The  mouth  of  Pascagoula  river  is  celebrated  for 
than  any  other  except  Nord.  The  manufacture  the  "  mysterious  music"  which  may  often  he 
of  tulles  is  carried  on  at  Boulogne  and  Calais;  heard  there  on  still  summer  evenings.  The 
while  other  towns  are  engaged  in  making  eol^  listener  being  on  the  beach,  or,  yet  more  favor- 
ton  and  linen  stufis  and  yarns,  spirits,  leather,  ably,  in  a  boat  floating  upon  the  river,  n  low, 
gunpowder,  soap,  glass,  and  earthenware.  The  plaintive  sound  is  heard,  rising  and  falling  like 
cMm  town  is  Arras,  formerly  the  capital  of  that  of  an  jEolian  harp,  and  seeming  to  issue 
the  province  of  Artois.  from  the  water.    The  sounds,  whicli  are  repre- 

PASAEGADA,  or  Pasaegad.e,  the  capital  sented   as   indescribably  sweet  and   plaintive, 

of  ancient  Persia  under  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  cease'  as  soon  as  there  is  any  noise  or  disturb- 

and  previous  to  the  foundation  of  Peraepolis,  ance  of  the  water.    The  actual  occurrence  of 

situated  on  the  small  river  Cyrus  (now  Koor),  this  phenomenon,  not  only  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 

In  a  plain  surrounded  upon  all  sides  by  moun-  Pascagoula,  but  at  other  points  on  the  same 

tfuns,  and  about  the  centre  of  ancient  Persia  coast,  is  fuDy  attested  by  unquestionable  evi- 

5 roper.    Its  name  is  translat«d  by  Stephen  of  decce.    It  is  the  subject  of  various  legends  and 

iyzantiura,  "the  encampment  of  all  the  Per-  traditions,  but  the  moat  plansible  conjecture 

siana."    The  modem  Murgaub  occupies  its  site,  in  explanation  of  its  origin  is  that  it  is  occa- 

and'the  whole  adjoining  pliun  is  strewn  with  sioned  by  some  species  of  shell  fish  or  other 

its  relics.     Among  these  is  a  tomb  called  by  the  marine  animal.     A  somewhat  similar  phenome- 

natives  the  tomb  of  Solomon's  mother,  but  non  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  as 

which  is  supposed  by  Rawlinson  and  others  to  occuiTing  in  certain  situations  on  the  coast  of 

be  that  of  Cyrufe.    On  a  square  base,  composed  Ceylon. 

of  immenseblooks  of  whitemarble,  that  rise  in  PASCAL,  Blaisb,  ft  French  author,  mathe- 

steps,  stands  a  quadrangular  house  or  chamber,  matician,  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Clermont, 

bnflt  of  blocks  of  marble  5  feet  thick,  shaped  Auvergne,  June  19,  1633,  died  in  Paris,  Aug. 

fttthe  top  into  a  sloping  roof    The  chamber  19,  1662,   Hisffttherwaspresident  of  the  court 

seems  to  have  held  ft  sareophaguB.    Uppn  pillars  of  aids  in  his  naUve  city,  and  was  a  man  of 

near  by  repeatedly  occurs  the  inscription  in  considerable  learning.    Being  left  ft  widower, 

Persian  and  Median:  "lamCyrus  theAchfeme-  he  sold  his  office  in  1631,  and  removed  to  Paris 

nian."     This  is  the  exact  description  given  in  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the 

Arrian  of  the  tomb  that  held  the  remains  of  eilucation  of  his  son  and  two  daughters.    lie 

Oyms  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  the  exist-  directed  the  studies  of  the  son  to  languages  and 

ence  of  which  at  this  place  was  vouched  for  by  generaUiterature,avoidingevery  thing  connect- 

Aristobulus,  one  of  Alexander's  companions,  edwith  the  exact  sciences.    This  only  sharpened 

The  ancient  city  was  esteemed  by  the  people  the  desire  of  the  boy,  now  13  years  of  age,  for 
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the  forbidden  studies.  "Without  asaistanoe,  and  worldly  pleaaurea.  Her  entreaties  would  per- 
ignorant  even  of  the  very  rudiments  of  niathe-  haps  have  proved  unavailing,  had  it  not  been 
tnatios,  he  secretly  applied  himself  to  drawing  for  an  incident  which  occurred  in  Oct.  1654. 
and  reflecting  upon  geometrical  figares,  until  While  driTing  over  the  bridge  across  the 
ho  had  gone  through  a  serieS  of  definitions,  Seine  at  Neuillj,  the  two  forward  hoi-ses  at- 
asioma,  and  demonstrations  that  brought  him  tached  to  his  carriage  were  precipitated  into 
as  far  as  the  32d  proposition  of  Euclid,  His  the  river,  and  it  was  little  less  than  a  miracle 
father,  discovering  him  one  day  engaged  in  that  the  carriage  did  not  follow  them.  The 
these  studies,  was  affected  to  tears,  and,  obey-  shock  he  then  experienced  produced  an  effect 
ing  what  he  considered  a  providential  warning,  upon  his  nerves  and  mind,  from  which  he  ap- 
willingly  gave  him  mathematical  instruction,  pears  to  have  never  entirely  recovered,  and  to 
Blaise  made  wonderful  progress  in  this  new  ca-  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  subject  to  hallucina- 
reer ;  he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  tions  and  visions.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
scientific  societies,  where  his  attMoments  and  occurrence  waa  to  revive  his  religions  impres- 
genius  astounded  the  most  learned ;  and  at  the  sions ;  he  withdrew  from  society,  and  entered 
age  of  16  he  composed  a  "  Treatise  on  Conic  upon  a  course  of  self-denial  and  austerity, 
Sections,"  which  Descartes,  to  whom  it  was  which  characterized  the  remaining  years  of  hia 
submitted  for  examination,  could  not  believe  to  life.  Amid  hia  previous  gayeties,  however,  he 
have  been  written  by  a  mere  boy.  Unfor-  had  written  some  of  his  philosophical  works, 
tunately  the  manuscript  has  been  lost.  In  1639  sueh  an  bxstreatis&B  Be  la pemnteur  d«  la  maase 
Blaise  accompanied  his  father  to  Rouen,  where  de  Vair  and  De  FSquilibre  det  ItqueuTS,  which 
the  latter  had  been  appointed  superintendent  were  not  published  until  the  year  after  hia 
of  finance  for  the  province  of  Normandy;  death.  In  16B4  he  completed  an  "arithmetical 
and  there  he  invented  a  calculating  machine,  triangle,"  by  which  he  aimed  at  exponnding 
which  was  subsequently  improved  by  L'fipine  mathematically  certain  laws  connected  with 
and  Boitissendean,  but  it  never  came  into  beta  and  games  of  chance.  It  was  in  fact  an 
practical  use.  He  published  an  account  of  approach  toward  the  binomial  theorem  of  New- 
it  in  1645  in  pamphlet  form,  with  a  dedication  ton.  After  his  death  S  treatises  of  his  were 
to  Chancellor  S^ier,  and  in  1050  offered  it  published  (1665)  in  which  he  had  laid  down 
to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  ia  a  letter  the  principles  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities. — 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  was  For  several  years  Pascal  had  been  acquainted 
also  during'his  stay  in  Eouen  that  ho  invented  with  the  Port  Royalists,  and  his  new  mode  of 
the  cinaijTT-effe  (wheelbarrow  chair),  the  M-  life  brought  him  into  closer  intimacy  with  them. 
quet  (a  kind  of  dray),  and,  according  to  m  ,  Th  y  w  re  now  the  upholders  of  the  doctrines 
the  hydraulic  press.  His  health,  whi  h  1  ad  f  J  nsenius,  and  though  he  never  formally 
never  been  strong,  was  seriously  impair  d  by  i  d  their  society,  he  frequently  viated  their 
his  labors,  and  his  subsequent  life  was  a  h  se  nd  soon  interested  himself  in  their 
sion  of  sufferings,  From  1646  to  1648  h  q  rr  1  -itk  the  Josuits.  When,  at  the  end  of 
cuted  on  the  Puy-de-D6me,  near  Clerm  t,  t  16  4.  toine  Amauld  was  eapelled  from  the 
Eouen,  and  at  the  tower  of  St,  Jacques-l  B  fe  b  on  account  of  his  letter  in  defence  of 
cherie  in  Paris,  a  series  of  barometrical  espen  Jan.enism,  Paseij,  impelled  by  motives  of 
meats,  which  went  iar  to  confirm  the  discover-  friendship,  entered  the  lists  and  published  the 
ies  of  Galileo,  Torricelli,  and  Descartes  respect-  first  of  the  series  oiLetPre*  de  Louw  de  MontaUe 
ing  the  weight  and  elasticity  of  ^r.  Pascal  d  un  frovineial  de  eet  amis  et  aux  BE.  PP.  Ut 
was  led  by  these  experiments  to  use  the  barom-  JesuiUa  sur  la  morale  et  la  politique  de  ce» 
eter  as  an  instrument  for  levelling,  and  for  pirea,  which  afterward  became  so  celebrated 
ascertaining  the  pressure  of  fiaids  upon  the  under  the  abbreviated  title  of  "  The  Provincial 
sides  of  the  vessels  contwning  them,  and  estab-  Letters."  The  first  of  these  letters,  which  ap- 
lishing  the  laws  of  their  eqnflihrium.  His  Be-  peared  Jan.  S3,  1656,  waa  eageriy^  read  and  eir- 
pMeneei  l^wMnt  le  tide  were  published  in  culated  even  among  those  who  had  until  then 
164T,  and  were  assailed  by  Father  NoSi,  a  Jes-  remtuned  uninterested  in  the  contest.  It  was 
uit,  who  presented  himself  as  the  champion  of  followed  at  intervals  by  17  others  within  a  pe- 
the  old  system,  and  whom  Pascal  answered  in  riod  of  14  months.  The  replies  of  the  Jesuits, 
two  letters.  About  this  period  he  had  a  stroke  the  condemnation  of  the  letters  by  the  holy  see 
of  paralysis  by  which  he  for  awhile  lost  the  in  16B7,audthesentence  of  the  council  of  state 
use  of  his  legs ;  at  the  same  time  he  studied  in-  and  the  parliament  of  Aix  that  they  should  tie 
tensely  devotional  works,  and  his  mind  became  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  could 
deeply  impressed  with  religious  convictions,  not  check  their  popularity ;  and  20  years  later. 
He  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  seek  for  as  appears  from  Mme.  de  S6vign6's  correspond- 
diversion  in  society,  as  the  only  means  of  al-  ,ence,  the  Petite»  lettrei,  as  they  were  now 
leviating  his  sufferings.  To  this  he  reluctantly  styled,  had  lost  nothing  of  their  original  attrac- 
consented ;  but  he  soon  allowed  himself  to  be  tions.  They  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
carried  too  far  by  his  naturally  ardent  tempera-  origin  of  that  hostile  feeling  which,  a  century 
menfc,  and  his  pious  sister  Jacqueline,  who  had  later,  brought  about  the  expulsion  of  the  society 
joined  the  community  of  Port  Royal,  several  of  Jesus  from  France.  Their  circulation  in  Eu- 
times  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  Mm  agwnst  rope  was  increased  by  translations  into  several 
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langnages ;  and  one  of  the  Port  Eoyalists,  Ni-  tlie  FmwSe^  {3  vols.  8vo.,  1852).  The  life  of 
cole,  wio  had  been  instrumental  in  their  com-  Pascal  by  Mme.  P^rier  has  been  the  founda- 
position,  produced  a  Latin  version  of  them  un-  tion  of  numerous  subsequent  biographies.  The 
der  the  name  of  Wendrock. — Li  the  midst  of  Teatiet  and  LetUres  pT<mimnal€»  have  been  sev- 
tbese  labors  Pascal's  heallli  bad  continued  fail-  eral  times  translated  into  English.— The  young- 
ing,  and  his  sufferings  scarcely  left  him  any  er  sister  of  Pascal  above  alluded  to,  Jacqtjb- 
respite ;  he  nevertheless  returned  to  his  wonted  link,  bom  in  1625,  died  in  1661,  left  some  mis- 
pursuits,  and  studied  the  properties  of  curves,  cellaneona  works,  letters,  and  verses,  which 
and  espeeially  those  of  the  ojoloid  or  roulette,  have  been  collected  by  Prosper  FaugSre  (1  vol., 
whidi  had  already  arrested  the  attention  of  Paris,  1845),  and  by  Cousin  in  his  biography 
Galileo,  Torricelli,  Descartes,  and  Fermat,  Pas-  of  Jacqueline  Pascal  (Paris,  1849). 
cal  completed  their  researches  upon  this  par-  PASCHAL  II.,  pope  (Eakiehj  ov  Bleba), 
ticular  point,  and  in  1G59  published  the  results  bom  in  Tuscany,  died  in  1118.  He  was  a  monk 
of  his  investigations  in  his  Traite  general  dela  of  the  order  of  Oluny,  and  having  been  sent  to 
roulette.  Ho  had  also  engaged  in  the  compo-  Rome  on  some  atfairs  of  bis  order  was  made 
sition  of  a  new  demonstration  of  Christianity,  cardinal  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  He  succeeded 
in  which  he  was  to  enlist  all  the  powers  of  hu-  Urban  II.  in  1099,  and  almost  immediately  af- 
man  reason  in  the  service  of  tmtb;  bnt  the  terward  renewed  the  stm^le  with  the  Ger- 
Btate  of  bis  health  left  him  but  brief  periods  tor  man  emperor  on  the  subject  of  investitures, 
this  project.  He  was  able  only  to  write  occa-  which  bad  engrossed  so  much  of  the  pontifi- 
dion^y  detached  thougbta,  which  were  collect-  oates  of  bis  predecessors.  He  excommunicated 
ed  after  his  death,  and  published  in  1670,  under  Henry  IV.  in  1103,  whereupon  that  emperor's 
the  title  of  Femeh  mtr  la  religion.  Modem  son  revolted  and  caused  hjmself  to  beacknowl- 
critios,  especially  Victor  Cousin  and  Ste.  Benve,  edged  as  Henry  V. ;  but  in  the  matter  of  in- 
availing  themselves  of  previously  neglected  vestitnres  he  provedasunyieldingaehis  father, 
sources  of  information  and  original  manuscripts  Paschal  proposed  a  compromise,  offering  to  re- 
too  slightly  passed  over  by  former  editors,  store  all  the  temporalities  which  the  church 
have  sncoeeded  in  giving  an  outline  of  Pascal's  had  received  from  Been Jar  princes  since  the  time 
design.  The  last  4  years  of  his  life  were  an  of  Constantino,  provided  the  emperor  would 
almost  unbroken  series  of  bodily  suffering  and  renounce  the  right  of  investiture  which  whs 
charitable  employments;  his  alms  absorbed  foimded  upon  these  grants;  but  the  bishops,  es- 
more  than  his  income.  His  remains  were  bur-  peeially  those  of  Germany,  who  were  possessed 
ied  in  the  church  of  St.  fitlenne  du  Mont,  of  large  flefs,  wonld  not  consent  to  tbe  meas- 
where  Ms  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. — There  are  nre,  and  when  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  to  be 
two  editions  of  Pascal's  complete  works,  includ-  crowned  inlllO  the  negotiation  was  broken 
inghlsacientific  treatises,  namely,  that  of  Bossut  off,  and  the  pope  refused  to  perform  the  coro- 
(5  vols.  8vo.,  1779),  and  that  of  Leffivre  (5  vols  nation  ceremony.  The  emperor  thereupon 
8vo.,  1819).  The  Lettre»  promnc  les  11  t  d  eized  the  pontifFs  person,  treated  him  with 
for  the  first  time  in  1657,  wer  p  bl  hed  n  great  indignity,  and  after  keeping  him  prisoner 
1684  at  Cologne  under  the  supe  vi  f  IT  two  months  extorted  from  him  a  renunciation 
cole,  with  Latin,  Spanish,  and  It  1  t  I  of  the  disputed  right,  received  the  crown,  and 
tions.  The  Pejuie^  which  hav  b  f  1  went  back  to  Germany.  Paschal  afterward 
an  especial  object  of  research  and  t  dy  w  ummoned  a  council  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
reprinted  from  the  ori^nal  edili  n  f  1670  first  Lateran,  by  which  the  investiture  of  church- 
in  1672  (3  vols.  12mo.),  and  with  a  life  of  Pascal  men  by  lay  hands  was  solemnly  condemned, 
by  bis  sister,  Mme.  P^rier,  in  1684;  by  Desmo-  The  result  was  a  rebellion  of  some  of  the 
lets,  with'some  additions,  in  1739;  and  by  Con-  turbulent  German  barons,  but  Henry  soon 
dorcet  in  1776.  These  were  the  foundation  of  subdued  them,  and  marching  upon  Eome  com- 
every  subsequent  edition,  until  1S43,  when  M,  polled  the  pope  to  flee  to  Benevento.  After 
Cousin,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  French  acad-  the  emperor's  i-eturn,  Paschal  made  vigorous 
emy,  pointed  out  the  alterations  and  omissions  preparations  for  war,  but  died  before  he  could 
in  every  one  of  them,  referring  at  the  same  time  take  the  field.  He  had  also  been  involved  in  a 
to  the  autograph  manuscript  which  is  preserved  dispute  with  Henry  I.  of  England  on  the  same 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.  In  1844  M.  subject,  but  a  compromise  was  effected  in  1108, 
Prosper  FaugSre,  following  np  Cousin's  sugges-  whereby  the  ting  surrendered  an  unimportant 
tions,  issued  a  more  correct  edition  of  the  Peti-  part  of  the  ceremony  of  investiture  (the  colla- 
«eea,  lettres  etfragmenti  de  Blaise  Pascal  (2  vols,  tion  of  the  ring  and  crosier),  and  retained  the 
8vo.).  This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  respect-  right  of  nominating  bishops  and  abbots  andes- 
ing  the  work  itself  and  what  has  been  styled  acting  trom  them  fealty  and  homage, 
the  scepticism  of  Pascal,  to  which  we  are  in-  PASHA,  a  Turkish  governor  of  a  province, 
debted  for  the  following  works  among  others :  or  military  and  naval  commander  of  high  rank. 
Victor  Cousin's  Slaue  Pascal  (1849);  Ste.  TheFrench8pellthewordptK7ia,andfoTmerlyin 
Beuve'a  Port  Eoyal  and  Portrait*  litteraira;  English  it  was  usually  written  basha  or  bashaw, 
and  the  abbfi  Flottes  and  A.  Vinet's  Etudes  sur  Pashas  of  the  first  rank  are  called  pashas  of  3 
Pascal  (18i6  and  1848).  The  controversy  haa  tails,  that  number  of  horse  tails  being  carried 
been  summed  up  by  Havet  in  a  new  edition  of  before  them  ts  a  standard  when  they  appear  is 
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public.  Before  tlioseof  inferior  rank  two  horse  sor  as  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  armiea  em- 
t£uls  are  borne.  The  tifJeisprobablyof  Persian  ployed  in  Poland.  These  were  at  the  same  time 
origin,  and  is  very  ancient,  a  eimilar-term,  paha,  atrengthened  ho  a3  to  become  overwhelming ; 
being  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  desig-  and,  still  deluded  by  the  promises  of  France, 
nate  the  viceroys  or  governors  of  provinces  of  the  generals  of  the  revolution  allowed  Paake- 
the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  old  Persian  em-  vitoh  to  cross  the  Vistula,  nncheeked,  near  the 
pirea.  The  office  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Pmssian  frontier,  and  to  advance  on  the  right 
ancient  Persian  satraps.  Until  recently  the  bank  of  that  river  toward  Warsaw,  which 
Turkish  pashas  were  entirely  absolute  in  the  after  a  desperate  struggle  finally  capitulated 
administrationof  their  provinces,  but  under  the  (Sept.  8).  The  conqueror  received  as  his  re- 
present reformed  system  the  power  of  these  ward  the  title  of  prince  of  Warsaw,  and  was 
officers  is  in  some  measure  checked  by  local  made  governor  (Eims,  and  Pol.  ■aamiestnilc, 
councils.  The  province  governed  by  a  paaha  lieutenant  or  viceroy)  of  Poland,  which  was 
is  called  a  pashalic.  now  stripped  of  its  constitutional  semi-i^de- 
PASIPHAE.  See  Minos.  ,  pendence,  andtransformedinto  a  Russian  prov- 
PASKEVITOH,  Ivan  Fkdorovitoh,  prince  ince,  though  maintdning  some  institutions  of  a 
of  Warsaw,  a  Russian  field  marshal,  born  in  separate  administration.  The  task  of  govem- 
Pultowa,  May  19,  1782,  died  in  Warsaw,  Feb.  ing  the  unhappy  conntry  was  one  of  Uie  great- 
1,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Petersburg,  est  responsibility;  but  Paskevitch  not  only  dis- 
booame  a  page  of  the  emperor  Panl,  and  in  charged  his  duty  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
1800  entered  the  army.  He  served  with  dis-  his  master,  but  by  his  moderation  aJso  gained 
tinotion  in  the  earlier  campaigns  of  the  reign  some  popularity  among  the  less  revolutionary 
of  Alexander  I.,  and  in  thosefef  I813-'14  com-  part  of  the  Polish  people.  Various  attempts 
manded  under  Bagration,  Milarodovitch,  Ben-  at  a  new  rising,  among  others  that  of  184S, 
ningsen,  and  Rayelftki,  at  Smolensk,  Moscow,  were  speedily  suppressed;  and  the  year  1848 
Leipsic,  and  in  France.  After  his  jetnm  to  passed  off  without  convulsion,  the  attention  of 
EussiaheaccompaniedthegpauddukeMichael,  the  Poles  being  chiefly  turned  toward  Hun- 
brother  of  the  emperor,  on  a  journey  throngh  gary,  whence  the  liberation  of  Poland  was  ei- 
varions  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  in  1826,  pected.  To  avert  the  more  and  more  threaten- 
on  the  ontbreak  of  the  war  against  Persia,  was  ing  danger,  Nicholas,  having  already  attempted 
appointedby  Nicholas  to  command  under  Ter-  an  invasion  of  Hungary  from  the  Dannbian 
moloff.  Having  achieved  considerable  sue-  principalities  in  the  winter  of  1849,  in  the  en- 
cesses  over  the  Persians  under  Abbas  Mirza,  suing  spring  placed  Paskevitch  at  the  head  of 
he  in  the  following  year  succeeded  the  less  an  army  of  intervention  of  more  than  200,000 
successful  Yermoloff  in  the  chief  command ;  men,  which  simultaneously  crossed  the  north- 
and  the  taking  of  tie  fortified  Armenian  con-  em,  north-western,  and  eouth-eastem  Carpa- 
vent  of  Etcbmiadzin,  of  Nakhitchevan,  and  thians,  acting  in  part  independently,  and  in 
other  strong  places,  soon  paved  the  way  to  part  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians.  No 
the  conquest  of  Erivan,  which  capitulated  in  brilliant  victory  was  now  achieved  by  Paske- 
Oct.  1837.  For  this  achievement  he  was  re-  vitch,  his  principal  merit  consisting  in  cautions- 
warded  by  Nicholas  with  the  title  of  Eri-  ly  avoiding  dangers,  while  the  Hungarians, 
vanskoi.  Paskevitch  now  crossed  the  Aras,  distracted  by  hostile  populations  and  fortresses 
and  by  a  rapid  advance  entered  the  city  of  within  their  own  territory,  were  slowly  crushed 
Tabriz,  when  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  by  the  weight  of  convei^ing  masses,  GOrgey's 
Persian  commander,  but  it  was  not  ratified  surrender  at  ViMgos  (Aug.  13)  having  virtu^y 
until  after  further  operations  in  the  begin-  ended  the  struggle,  Paskevitch  returned  to 
ning  of  1838.  The  peace  of  Turkmantchdl,  Warsaw,  where  he  received  new  honors  from 
which  added  to  Eussia  Persian  Armenia,  being  Nicholas.  A  grand  jubilee  soon  after  took 
concluded  Feb.  33,  Paskevitch  found  a  new  place  in  that  city  on  the  60th  anniversary  of 
field  of  military  activity  in  the  war  against  his  entrance  into  the  army.  In  April,  1854, 
Turkey.  He  commanded  in  the  East,  while  he  once  more  took  the  command  of  the  prin- 
the  principal  Rnssian  army  was  eng^ed  on  the  cipal  Russian  army  in  the  war  against  Turkey, 
line  of  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Balkan,  after  the  first  disastrous  campaign  on  the  Dan- 
Anapa,  Poti,  Kars,  and  Afchaltzik  were  taken  nbe,  but  soon  resigned  it,  having  been  wound- 
in  the  summer  of  that  year;  and  advancing  ed  before  Silistria  (June  8"l,  which  he  failed  to 
throughmountainpassesinthatof  1829,  Paste-  conquer,  and  returned  to  Poland.  His  succes- 
vitch  surprised  a  large  army  under  the  seras-  sor  in  command.  Prince  Michael  Gortchakoffi 
kier.  Assisted  by  the  treachery  of  the  janiza-  alsosucceededhimasgovernorof  that  country, 
ries,  he  took  Erzroura,  Jnlj^  8,  and  pushed  for-  PASQUIER,  fiTiEmra,  ■»  French  jurist  and 
ward  toward  Trebizond,  in  the  vicinity  of  author,  born  in  Paris  in  1629,  died  Aug.  81, 
which  he  received  the  news  of  the  peace  of  1615.  He  studied  law  under  Oujas  at  Tonlouse 
Adrianople.  Made  field  marshal  and  govemof'  andMarianns  Socinns  at  Bologna,  was  admitted 
of  the  province  of  Geot^k,  he  checked  the  to  the  bar,  and  first  appeared  in  1549  in  the 
rising  of  the  Lesghian  monntdneers  in  1830,  capacity  of  attorney  before  the  parliament  of 
and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of  Paris.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  lijtera- 
Diebitsoh,  was  appointed  (June  36)  his  eucceS-  ture  and  history,  and  after  pablidiing  the  JH*. 
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tiopAile  and  Zes  eollcquei  d'aTnoiir,  in  prose,  and  cannot  be  styled  an  author,  having  published 
several  miscellanecHis  poems,  he  produced  in  nothing  but  a  vaadeville  and  a  collection  of 
1561  the  latbookof  his  Heeherehesae  la  France,  discourses  delivered  in  his  capacity  of  minister 
In  15(14  he  wascounsel  for  the  university  ia  its  or  peer  from  1814  to  1836  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1842), 
lawsuit  with  the  society  of  Jesuits.  His  plead-  he  was  in  1842  elected  a  membw  of  the  French 
ingB  made  him  popular,  and  clients  flocked  to  academy.  It  is  generally  reported  that  he  has 
him.  He  witnessed  the  parliamentary  sessions  writteii  interesting  Memoire*  which  will  be 
known  as  le»  grands  jiywrs  at  Poitiers  in  1579,  published  after  his  death.  Tlie  revolution  of 
and  at  Troyes  in  1583  ;  was  in  1585  appoint-  1848  terminated  his  political  career, 
ed  attorney-general  to  the  court  of  accounts,  PA8QUIN,  the  name  ^ven  to  a  mutilated 
and  in  1588  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  states-  statue  in  Bome,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  Bras- 
general  at  Blois.  A  faithful  adherent  of  roy-  clji  palace  near  the  Piazza  Navona.  In  its  im- 
alty,  he  accompanied  the  royalist  members  mediate  neighborhood  was  situated  in  the  lat- 
of  the  parliament  who,  under  Henry  HI.,  ter  haKof  the  16th  centnry  the  shopof  a  tiulor 
held  their  sessions  at  Tours,  and  returned  named  Pasqnin,  or  Pasqnino,  which  was  much 
to  Paris  Vfith  Henry  IV.  He  now  found  frequented  by  people  of  consequence  for  the 
himself  involved  in  new  quarrels  with  the  purpose  of  hearing  thecurrentgossipandscan- 
Jesuits,  who  were  expelled  from  France  in  dal  of  the  town,  and  of  amusing  themselves 
consequence  of  the  attempt  of  Jean  Ohiitel  with  the  facetious  stories  and  satirical  remarks 
upon  the  life  of  the  king.  In  1604  he  resigned  of  Pasquin  and  his  workmen,  to  whom  the  ut- 
his  office  of  attorney-general  to  his  eldest  son,  most  hcense  of  speech  seems  to  have  been  al- 
and devoted  his  later  years  to  revising,  com-  lowed.  So  many  caustic  personalities  emana- 
pleting,  and  publishing  his  literary  works,  ted  from  this  place,  that  gradually  every  bitter 
Most  of  these  were  collected  and  printed  in  2  saying  was  attributed  to  Pasquin  or  his  shop — 
vols,  foh  (Amsterdam,  1733).  Beside  his  in-  a  practice  the  more  convenient,  as  etiquette  for- 
Taluable  Beeherehes  de  la  France  in  9  books,  bade  the  sufferer  by  such  libels,  or  pasquinades 
which,  notwithstanding  some  errors,  are  justly  as  they  were  called,  to  exhibit  any  resentment, 
regarded  as  a  treasury  of  learning,  they  include  After  Pasquin's  death  the  statue,  which  had 
32  books  of  femiliar  letters,  affording  ample  in-  long  lain  half  imbedded  in  the  ground,  was 
formation  upon  the  manners  of  the  time.  M.  dug  out  and  set  up  near  his  shop.  The  popu- 
L6on  PengSre  has  edited  his  (Euvret  choisies  lace,  nvaUingitself  of  thiscircumstance,dcclai'- 
(2  vols.  18mo.,  Paris,  1849),  with  an  esceUont  ed  that  Pasqnin  had  come  to  life  agmn.  The 
biographical  and  critical  notice.  Pasquier's  mutilate«l  torso  was  called  by  the  name  of  tlie 
fame  as  a  jurist  has  been  fully  vindicated  by  defunct  tailor,  and  thenceforth  the  custom 
the  publication  of  his  Interpretation  dea  Insti-  arose  of  attaching  to  it  bits  of  writing  of  a 
iiitei  de  Juitinien,  edited  by  M.  Charles  Giraud  satirical  character,  which  frequently  took  the 
(4to.,  Paris,  1347).  sbapeoflampoonsnponpersonsinhigh station, 
PASQUIEE,  £tishsb  Denis,  duke,  a  Trench  the, pope  and  cardinals  being  favorite  objects 
statesman,  of  the  same  family  with  the  preced-  of  attack.  "  The  free  speech,"  says  a  recent 
ing,  born  iu  Paris,  April  22,  1767.  Before  he  writer,  "  which  was  prohibited  and  dangerous 
became  of  age  he  was  appointed  councillor  in  to  the  living  subjects  of  the  temporal  power 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  His  father  was  be-  of  the  popes,  was  a  privilege  which,  in  spite 
headed  during  the  French  revolution,  and  he  of  prohibition,  Pasquin  insisted  upon  esercis- 
himself  was  incarcerated.  Under  the  empire  ing.  Whatever  precautions  might  be  taken, 
he  became  successively  master  of  requests  in  whatever  penalties  imposed,  means  were  al- 
the  council  of  state,  councillor,  prw™ri!U)' prae-  ways  found,  when  occasion  arose,  to  affls  to 
ral  dit  teeaa  et  des  titrea,  and  prefect  of  police,  the  battered  marble  papers  bearing  stinging 
Charged  by  TTapoIeon  with  neglect  of  duty  at  epigrams  or  satirical  verses,  which,  once  read, 
the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Malet  in  1812,  fastened  themselves  in  the  memory,  and  spread 
he  was  acquitted  on  trial,  and  kept  in  office  quickly  by  repetition.  He  could  not  be  si- 
until  the  first  restoration,  when  Louis  XVIII.  lenccd.  '  Great  snms,'  stud  he  one  day,  in  an 
appointed  him  director-general  of  roads  and  epigram  addressed  to  Paul  III.,  who  was  pope 
bridges.  He  stood  aloof  during  the  Hundred  from  1534  to  1549,  '  great  sums  were  formerly 
Days,  and  after  the  second  restoration  was  given  to  poets  for  singing :  how  much  will  you 
keeper  of  the  seals  and  temporarily  minis-  give  me,  O  Paul,  to  be  silent!'"  The  statne 
ter  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Tallej  rand  of  Mnrforio,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  river  god, 
in  1815,  minister  of  justice  in  that  of  Richelieu  which  about  the  close  of  the  16th  century  was 
in  1817,  and  of  foreign  affairs  in  that  of  De-  placed  in  the  palatso  de''  contereatori  on  (he 
cazes  in  1819.  He  adhered  to  the  revolution  Capitol,  was  made  the  vehicle  for  replying  to 
of  July,  1830,  and  was  treated  with  favor  by  the  attacks  of  Pasqnin;  and  other  statues  in 
Louis  Philippe,  who  made  him  president  of  the  various  parts  of  the  city  occasionally  issued 
chamber  of  peers,  with  the  honorary  title  of  an  epigram  on  public  affairs.  Pasquin,  however, 
chancellor  of  Prance.  He  had  been  made  a  maintained  his  supremacy  over  all  rivals,  and 
bai'on  by  Napoleon,  became  a  count  under  the  so  formidable  did  he  become  that  Adrian  VI. 
restoration,  and  finally  in  1844  received  the  proposed  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
title  of  dnke  from  I/>uis  Philippe.    Although  he  but  was  dissnaded  by  his  friend  Lodovico  Sues- 
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Bano,  who  declared  that  the  frogs  of  the  river  cluster  of  small  islets  called  Wolf  islands  lid 

would  thenceforth  croak  pasquinades.     The  within  it.    The  bay  is  well  sheltered  and  not 

first  true  pasoninades  date  from  the  pontificate  liahle  to  be  obstructed  by  ice ;  and  it  has  good 

of  Leo  X.,  and  after  the  lapse  of  BJ  centuries  harbors  and  a  sufBcieiit  depth  of  wat^r  for  the 

the  statue  pursues  his  aBcient  avocation  with  largest  vessels.    It  abonnds  with  flsh,  such  as 

nndiminished  vigor.    Satirical  epigrams  how-  maclierel,  cod,  and  herring.    The  tide  has  an 

ever  were  published  previous  to  Leo's  acces-  average  rise  of  2S  feet. 

sion,  and  the  following,  directed  against  Alex-  PA8SAU  (anc.  Matava  Cmtm),  a  town  of 

ander  VI.  (Eoderio  Borgia),  is  unsurpassed  in  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Bavaria, 

severity  by  any  utterance  of  Pasquin :  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  the 

VopditAie»na«claTea.altarii,Cliriatiiin;  Danube,  92  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Munich;   pop. 

EmeratiiieiinumToodereJuropoteat.  11,000.    It  Is  divided  by  tho  rivers  into  Sparts, 

"  Alexander  sella  the  keys,  tlie  altars,  Christ,  the  central  one  being  the  town  proper,  and  tte 

He  bought  thera  first,  and  has  a  right  to  sell."  others,  Innstadt  on  the  Inn,  and  Ilzstadt  on 

PASQUOTANK,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  C,  bor-  the  Danube,  being  suburbs.     The  Hz,  a  ti'ibu- 

dering  on  Vir^nia,  and  bounded  N.  E,  by  the  tary  of  the  Danube,  flows  between  Ilzstadt 

Pasquotank  river,  and  S.  by  Albemarle  sound ;  and  Anger.    The  town  is  strongly  fortified  by 

area,  aboutSOO  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,940,  of  two  formidable  castles  and  8  smaller  works  of 

whom  3,983  were  dflves.    Its  surface  is  low  defence,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  inipor- 

and  level,  induding  a  portion  of  the  Dismal  tantstrongholds  on  the  Danube.   Ithasacathe- 

swarap,  and  in  some  places  fertile.     The  pro-  dral  with  some  interesting  monuments,  a  public 

duotions  in  1850  were  634,575  bnshela  of  In-  library,  atheatre,  an  old  abbey,  a  bronze  statue 

diancorn,  19,436  of  wheat,  and  33,946  of  oats,  of  King  Masimilian  Joseph,  several  schools  and 

There  were  3  ship  yards,  3  newspaper  offices,  hospitSs,   a  lunatic  asylum,  manufactures  of 

14  churches,  and  640  pupils  attending  public  porcelain,  leather,  tobacco,  beer,  paper,  iron, 

scliools.      The  Pasquotank  river  is  navigable  and  copper,  and  an  active  trade  on  the  Danube, 

for  small  vessels  to  tho  capital,  Elizabeth  City,  Its  bishops  wei-e  formerly  independent  princes, 

and   a  branch   of  the   Dismal   Swamp   canai  but  it  was  secularized  in  1803,  and  incorporated 

crosses  the  county.  with  Uavaria  in  1805.     In  1553  a  treaty  guar- 

PAS8AI0,  a  N.  co.  of  N.  J.,  bordering  on  anteeing  religious  freedom  to  the  German  Prot- 
N.  y.,  bounded  8,  W.  by  tho  Peqnannock,  and  estants  was  concluded  here  between  the  em- 
intersected  by  the  Bingwood,  Eamapo,  andPas-  peror  Charles  V.  and  JTanrice  of  Saxony, 
saic  rivers;  area,  about  230  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  PASSENGER  PIGEON,  or  Wild  PmBON 
1860, 39,031.  Its  Buifaoe  is  diversified  and  the  (ectopktes  migratoria,  Swains.),  a  well  known 
soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  columbine  species  peculiar  to  North  America, 
were  140,213  bushels  of  Lidian  com,  41,509  where  it  exists  in  immense  numbers.  The 
of  rye,  79,169  of  potatoes,  41,446  of  oats,  11,-  family  chitracters  are  given  under  Pioson  ;  the 
025  tons  of  hay,  5,320  lbs.  of  wool,  and  238,-  generic  characters  are,  a  very  small  head,  short 
4T0  lbs.  of  butter.  There  werein  the  latteryear  bill,  long  wings,  the  first  primary  the  longest, 
16  grist  and  31  saw  mills,  1  card,  1  carpet,  4  tarsi  Tery  short,  and  tail  very  long  and  wedge- 
woollen,  and  10  cotton  factories,  4  paper  mills,  shaped.  The  male  passenger  pigeon  is  about 
1  roiling  mill,  7  forges,  2  founderies,  1  furnace,  16i  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  35 ;  the 
3  locomotive  manufactories,  37  churches,  and  general  color  above  is  grayish  blue,  some  of  the 
1,167  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  wing  coverts  being  marked  with  black  spots ; 
Morris  canal  and  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  throat,  fore  neck,  breast,  and  sides  light  brown- 
intersect  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  county,  the  ish  red,  and  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  white ; 
latter  passmg  through  tte  capital,  Paterson.  lower  hind  neck  with  golden,  green,  and  violet 

PASSAIC,  a  river  of  New  Jersey,  which  rises  roflecUona ;  quills  blackish,  bordered  with  pale 

inMendham,Morrisco.,flowsS.  forafewmilea  bluisli,  the  larger  coverts  whitish  at  the  tip; 

and  then  E.  between  Somerset  and  Morris  cos.,  2  middle  tail  feathers  black,  the  others  pale  blue 

then  N.  N.  E.  between  the  latter  and  Essex:  at  the  base,  becoming  white  toward  the  end ; 

CO,,  crosses  Passaic  co.  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  bill  black,  iris  bright  red,  and  feet  carmine 

and  turning  to   the   8.   after  a  very  devious  purple.     The  female  is  smaller,  and  of  duller 

course  of  about  60  m.  enters  Newark  bay.     It  colors.     Their  rapid  and  long  continned  flight 

is  navigable  a  short  distance  for  sloops.     At  enables  them  to   pass   over,    and   their  keen 

Paterson  it  has  ft  fall  of  72  feet  (or  50  feet  per-  vision  to  survey,  a  vast  extent  of  countiy, 

pendicular),  affording  immense  water  power,  when  migrating  at  irregular  periods  in  search 

which  has  been  improved  by  dams  and  canals,  of  the  mast  whioh  constitutes  their  principal 

It  is  much  visited  by  tourists.  food ;  the  flight  is  high  or  low  according  to 

PASSAMAQUODDT  BAT,  a  body  of  water  the  unfavorable  or  promising  nature  of  the 

between  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Maine  and  the  region ;  they  present  a  very  beautiful  appear- 

S.  W.  comer  of  New  Brunswick,  being  about  anco  as  they  pcri'orm  tlieir  aerial  evolutions 

12  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide  at  the  entrance      It  prcparitory  to  alighting  now  displaying  a  bnl- 

recoives  the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Didge  1  int    beet  of  azure  wh  ch  suddenly  changes 

gnash  rivers.   Oampobello  iskud  lies  across  tha  mto  rich  deep  pu  pie     for  an  account  of  the 

entrance  of  the  bay,  and  Deer  island  and  a  rapidity  of  their  flight,  see  Oaeeieh  Pioeok. 
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After  feeding  they  settle  on  the  trees  to  rest,  several  rows  of  filamentous  processes,  regarded 
and  toward  sunset  depart  for  their  roosting  bj  some  aa  abortive  stainens  and  bj  others  as 
places,  often  hundreds  of  miles  distant ;  they  the  true  corolla,  hut  probably  ai;  intermediate 
buildin  foreatswherethetrees  are  high,  withoTit  condition  of  both;  the  tme  stamens  6,  mona- 
moch  reference  to  season,  and  in  places  where  detphons,  rarely  indefinite,  surrounding  the 
food  is  abundant  and  water  not  far  off;  the  stalk  of  the  ovary;  anthers  linear,  2-ce)led, 
liahits  of  courtship,  incubation,  and  feeding  of  bursting  longitudinally ;  ovary  upon  a  long 
the  young  squabs,  are  the  same  aa  in  other  stalt,  superior,  1-ceIled ;  styles  8,  arising  from 
pigeons;  the  flesh  is  dark-colored,  and  highly  the  same  poin^  davate ;  stigmas  dilated;  seeds 
esteemed  as  food ;  according  to  Wilson  ftiey  attached  in  several  rows  to  the  placenta,  with 
lay  only  one  egg,  but  Audubon  says  two.  This  a  brittle  sculptured  testa  surrounded  by  apolpy 
bird  is  found  throughout  temperate  North  aril;  cotyledons  flat,  leafy.  The  common  pas- 
America  to  the  high  central  plains.  Their  sion  flower  {pamiflora  aemlea,  Linn.)  is  a 
nnmbcrs  are  absolutely  countless  both  in  the  chmbiug  greenhonse  plant  from  Brazil  and 
roosting  and  breeding  places;  in  the  former  Peru,  and  has  been  known  in  cnltivation  since 
they  spread  over  thousands  of  acres  in  the  West,  1 699,  Its  stem  is  of  a  somewhat  woody  texture, 
hreakmg  down  the  limbs  of  trees  with  their  and  attains  to  considerable  size ;  its  branches 
weight,  and  destroying  the  grass  and  under-  areabundant,!ong,flesib]e,andofrap:dgrowth, 
wood ;  in  these  places  they  are  killed  by  myr-  reaching  15  or  30  feet  in  a  single  season.  Its 
iads,  and  by  every  conceivable  kind  of  weapon  leaves  are  palmate,  5-parted,  and  entire,  tho 
and  device,  from  clubs  to  firearms  and  sulphur  footstalks  glandular;  the  involucre  is  3-leaved, 
pots.  The  breeding  places  are  still  more  es-  the  blossoms  of  a  beautiful  blue  color  without 
tensive ;  Wilson  describes  one  in  Kentucky  as  and  purplish  and  white  within ;  the  filamentous 
extending  40  miles  through  the  woods  and  sev-  processes  of  the  same  color  and  shorter  than 
eral  miles  wide,  every  tree  bearing  nests  wher-  the  petals ;  they  possess  a  faint  smell,  and  last 
evertheycould  be  placed;  they  appearedahont  for  a  single  day  only;  the  fruit  is  egg-shaped, 
April  10  and  left  with  their  young  before  May  of  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  yellowish  when 
35 ;  when  the  young  were  nearly  Ml-grown,  ripe,  and  filled  with  a  sweetish  unpleasant  pulp 
the  people  came,  with,  their  families,  from  all  and  black  seeds.  The  racemose  passion  flower 
the  neighboring  country,  formed  encampments,  (P,  raceraosa,  Sims)  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  hav- 
and  commenced  the  business  of  collecting  the  ing  3-lobed  leaves,  with  4  glands  upon  the 
birds ;  he  describes  the  scene  as  very  eiciting,  petiole,  and  twin  pedicels  forming  terminal 
though  dLflgusting,  the  ground  being  strewed  racemes  in  consequence  of  the  upper  leaves 
with  felled  trees  and  broken  branches,  the  being  abortive;  its  flowers  are  of  a  deep  red 
young  birds  devoured  by  hogs  below  and  by  or  scarlet  color.  Between  these  two  species  a 
hawks  and  valtures  in  the  air,  and  the  old  showy  hybrid  has  been  rtused,  known  as  i*. 
birds  crowding  and  fiuttering  with  h  deafening  cfemleoracemom  of  Sabine,  and  described  and 
noise.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  destruc-  figured  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  London 
tion,  such  is  their  fecundity  from  the  numer-  Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  iv.,  in  a  highly  in- 
cus broods  in  a  season,  that  the  numbers  do  teresting  and  scientific  paper.  The  Grenadilla 
not  seem  to  diminish.  Wilson  calculates  the  vine  {P.  qvadrangula/n»i  Willd.),  a  native  of 
length  of  a  column  of  these  birds  which  passed  tlie  West  Indies,  has  a  square  ligneous  stem ; 
over  him  at  240  miles,  and  estimates  the  num-  oblong-ovate,  subcordate,  entire,  veiny  leaves 
ber  of  pigeons  in  it  at  more  than2,000,000,000;  6  to  6  inches  long,  petioles  with  6  glands, 
allowing  -J-  pint  of  food  for  each  bird,  such  a  stipules  roundish  ovate,  involucre  8-leaved; 
legion  would  consume  daily  about  17,600,000  the  flowers  are  large,  showy,  red  within,  white 
bushels.  Nothing  comparable  to  such  flights,  without,  and  odoriferous;  the  fruit  large,  oh- 
which  actually  obscure  the  sun  at  noonday,  long,  about  15  inches  in  circumference,  of  a 
can  be  seen  except  in  the  myriads  of  locusts  in  greenish  yellow  color  when  ripe,  soft  and 
the  East.  Andnbon  estimates  the  numbers  at  leathery  to  the  touch,  and  quite  smootii,  with 
a  less  amount  than  Wilson,  Though  not  found  a  very  thick  skin  enclosing  a  succulent,  purple 
in  such  multitudes  in  the  New  England  and  pulp,  of  a  sweet  taste,  but  slightly  acid,  and  in 
middle  states,  great  numbers  are  caught  in  a  hot  climate  cooling  and  agreeable ;  the  seeds 
spring  nets  in  the  autumn,  keeping  the  market  lie  in  a  sort  of  sac  which  easily  separates  from 
well  supplied,  and  at  a  moderate  price  when  the  pulp.  In  the  stove  or  hothouse  this 
the  consumer  is  brought  into  immediate  rela-  species  grows  admirably  when  trainefl  under 
tion  to  the  captor.  the  rafters  of  the  house,  the  shoots  being 
PASSION  FLOWER,  a  showy  plant,  the  pruned  back  to  within  2  or  8  eyes  of  the  old 
typo  of  the  natural  OT&er  paedjloracea.  These  wood,  and  abundance  of  water  given  in  the 
are  herbs  or  shrubs,  usually  climbing,  seldom  growing  season.  It  has  been  successfully  cul- 
creot,  with  alternate  leaves  furnished  with  leafy  tivated  In  Europe  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  The 
stipules,  and  the  petioles  often  glandular ;  ax-  winged-stem  passion  flower  (P.  alata,  Willd.), 
illary  or  terminaJ  flowers,  often  accompanied  has  a  4-angled  stem ;  undivided,  cordate,  very 
by  a  3-leaved  involucre;  the  sepals  5,  of  a  entire  leaves,  petioles  with  4  glands;  flowers 
green  color ;  the  petals  B,  arising  from  the  large,  of  a  rich  crimson ;  the  filamentous  pro- 
tbroafc  of  the  calys,  and  colored ;  within  these,  cesses  variegated  with  blue  and  purple ;  bloa- 
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Bonis  ai^rb,  and  with  a  pleasant  Boent.  It  petals  none,  processes  purple.at  base,  fruit  pni^ 
Bncceeds  admirably  when  trained  in  an  npright  pie ;  it  occurs  in  Florida.  Tlie  narrow-leaved 
manner  at  tlie  back  of  the  greenhoose.  The  (P.  angmtifolia,  Swartz)  has  leaves  either  en- 
serrate-leaved  passion  flower  (P.  gerrati/oUa,  tire  or  3-lobed,  the  upper  ones  simple,  ianceo- 
Bot.  Mag.)  is  a  spociea  requiring  the  heat  of  late,  and  acnte;  the  flowers  are  small,  solitary 
the  stove,  a  native  of  Surinam,  with  undivided  or  by  pdrs,  yellowish,  prooesaea  in  2  rows ; 
ovate-setrate  leaves,  showy  flowers  of  a  par-  fniit  purple  and  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Another 
plish  color,  the  processes  spotted  with  pnrjJe  species,  the  P.  FiMVJ  of  Nuttall,  has  very  small 
and  blue.  The  edible  passion  flower  (P.  ediilia,  flowers  with  a  very  few  processes ;  it  occurs  in 
Linn.)  has  smooth,  8-lobed,  serrated  leaves,  S.  Florida,  and  may  be  a  variety  of  P. pallida 
the  petiole  with  3  glands  near  the  apei,  the  of  tho  West  Indies,  (Chapman,  in  "  Flora  of 
involucre  glauduiarly  serrated,  tho  processes  the  Sonthern  United  States,"  New  York,  18G0.) 
equal  in  length  to  the  calys ;  the  petals  whit-  — The  passiflora  are  American  species  excln- 
ish  tinged  with  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  sively,  generally  occurring  within  or  near  the 
Brazil,  grows  rapidly,  and  is  easily  raised  in  tropics.  Although,  as  has  been  noticed,  the 
the  conservatory  by  training  its  long  flexile  fruits  of  some  are  edible,  yet  those  of  others 
branches  to  the  rafters.  Tho  fruit  has  a  yel-  are  noxious  and  disagreeable.  The  prevailing 
low  pulp  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  esteemed  by  quality  of  the  genus  is  narcotic.  The  reot  of 
some.  There  are  a  few  species  which  possess  the  Grenndilla  is  likewise  an  emetic,  and  from 
a  disagreeable  odor  when  the  stems  or  glands  tho  flowers  of  the  P,  rubra  a  tincture  is  prc- 
are  bruised,  and  which  constitute  a  section  by  pared  e»  a  aabstitute  for  opinm ;  the  flowers 
themselves  called  d^aosmia  by  Don.  Of  these  of  the  P.  fwtida  are  pectoral  and  employed 
may  be  mentioned  tlio  P.fmtida  of  Oavanilles,  in  hysteria,  its  leaves  are  emollient  and  nar- 
having  hispid  stems  and  petioles ;  leaves  villons  cotjc,  and  emmenagogue  qualities  are  ascribed 
on  both  sides,  5-nerved,  cordate  at  the  base,  3-  to  the  root  of  the  plant.  The  aril  of  the  seeds 
lobed,nearlyentJre,  lateral  lobes  very  short,  the  of  some  of  the  edible-fruited  species  is  in  some 
middle  ones  acuminated;  flowers  whitish  with  instances  sweet,  and  in  others  acid  and  useful 
variegated  bine  and  purple  processes.  This  for  compounding  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers  and 
Bpeoiea  occurs  in  the  Caribbean  islands  and  in  in  bilious  disorders.  The  flowers  were  snp- 
South  America.  A  more  remarkable  one  is  posed  to  represent  tho  sufferings  or  "passion" 
the  P.  ciliata  (Alton),  with  a  round  smooth  of  the  Kedeemer,  and  in  them  the  Spanish 
stem,  which  climis  to  a  great  height;  dark  monks  supposed  they  saw  the  figures  of  the 
green,  glossy,  peMctly  smooth,  S-lobed  leaves,  implements,  wounds  and  crown  of  thorns- 
beset  on  the  edges  with  strong  glandular  hdrs;  the  trivial  name  th  s  early  apjled  by  them 
the  involucre  S-leaved  and  capillary,  each  di-  has  been  retwned,  aflixed  to  a  blossom  wh  eh 
vision  terminating  in  a  viscid  globule,  which  is  seems  rather  to  present  n  its  evanescence  aud 
fetid  when  bruised ;  flowers  small,  whitish,  rays  of  glory  the  type  of  hu  nan  1  fe  — Of  the 
with  hlae  filamentous  processes.  From  the  true  passion  flowers  Don  gkves  at  least  135 
tropical  species  a  good  many  very  fine  hybrids  species  and  varieties,  bA  de  n  ent  on  ng  many 
have  originated,  of  w^hich  may  tie  mentioned  allied  genera.  The  veral  k  nds  are  ea  y  of 
P.  Kermesinor,  Loudoni,  Deacaianeana,  &oj  cultivation  from  seed  suckers,  or  cntt  ngs 
The  last  named  is  a  very  recent  sort,  of  the  the  last  should  be  fion  the  extrem  t  es  of  tl  e 
style  of  the  alata.,  with  leaves  10  inches  long,  branches,  and  struck  n  a  gentle  heat  The 
light  brilliant  green,  and  of  a  coriaceous  tex-  soil  they  prefer  is  a  1  ght  r  oh  mould 
ture;  large  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson,  with  PASSION  WEEK  a  tl  e  1  rch  of  Enf, 
purple  and  blue  processes.  —  Of  the  North  land,  the  week  befoie  Ea  ter  orrespo  d  n;,  to 
American  species,  the  flesh-colored  (P.  in-  Holy  Week  in  the  EomanOatholo  chuich  face 
camata,  Linn.)  is  common  in  the  southern  Holt  Week. 

states,    blooming  in  June  and   July,     It  has  PASSOVER   (Heb    pe»a!i    from  pasah    to 

palmately  8-lolwd,  acute,  serrate  leaves,  hi-  leap  over,  to  pass  by     Aram    pas!-a     S  pt 

glandular  petioles,  S-bracted  peduncles,  sepals  jrao-va ;  Vul.  paaeha)  a  Hebrew  fest  val    nat 

and  petals  whitish  within,  processes  in  6  rows  tuted  by  Moses  in  coramemora   on  of  the  Ib 

of  a  purplish  pink  color ;  fruit  yellowish.    It  is  raelites  remaining  inta  t  on  tl  o  n    ht  uf  tl  e 

a  perennial  herbaceous  species,  making  strong  destruction  of  the  first  bora  n  Eg>pt,  n  n  ed 

shoots  in   a  single  summer,  and  well  adapted  ately  preceding  the  exodus  fre      that  co  ntry 

to  cover  trellises  in  small  gardens.    The  yellow-  (Ex.  sii).    Originally  t  was  ohser  ed  Ij  sac 

flowered  (P.  iufeo,  Linn.)  has  cordate  leaves  riflcing  pnssover  lambs  toward   the    e  en  ng 

broadly  3-lobed  at  the  summit,  with  the  lobes  of  the  14th  of  the  1st  Hebrew  spring  month 

round  and  entire,  glandless  petioles,  small  yel-  (now  Nisan),  and  eating  them  on  the  following 

lowish  green  flowers,  and  oval  purple  fruit;  it  night,  as  well  as  by  eiclnding  all  leaven  from 

occurs  in  woodlands  and  thickets  from  Ohio  to  the  meals  of  that  evening  and  tho  following  7 

Florida.    The  P.  suberota  (Linn.)  has  smooth  days,  the  first  and  last  of  which  were  observed 

leaves,  slightly  fringed  on  the  margins,  6-nerved  as  holy.    Since  the  final  destruction  of  the 

at  base,  divided  above  the  middle  into  3  ovate,  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  passovcr  has  been 

entire,  acute  lobes,  the  middle  largest ;  petioles  celebrated  by  eating  unleavened  bread  during 

abort,  2^1andnlar ;  flowers  and  sepals  greenish,  the  7  (out  of  Palestine  during  8)  days,  by  absti- 
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nence  from  labor  on  the  first  and  last  (ont  of  differ    almost    indefinitely.      In  general,  the 

Palestine  on  the  first  two  and  last  two),  and  by  hearer  should  take  his  passport  to  the  minister 

the  observance   on  the  first  evening  (out   of  or  authorized  agent  of  the  oonntry  whidi  he  is 

Palestine  on  the  first  and  second)  of  various  about  to  visit,  and  have  it  signed  by  him ;  and 

domestic  rites  commemorative  of  the  deliver-  on  arriving  at  tbd  outposts  or  frontier  ports  or 

ance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  including  the  re-  cities  of  any  foreign  state  on  the'  continent  of 

cital  of  scriptural  and  legendary  narratives  and  Europe,  the  passport  must  be  eshibited,  and 

familiarconveraation  on  thesarae national  event,  so  it  must  be  at  any  principal  town  in  theinte- 

aud  the  chanting  of  psalms.  nor  in  w  hich  it  as  intended  to  remain  for  any 

PASSOW,  Fkahz  LuDwiGKAKtrEiEBEioH,  a  conwderibk  jiernd     In  many  of  the  European 

Gorman  philologist,  horn  in  Ludwigslust,  Stpt  states,  a-native  citizen  or  subject  cannot  travel 

20,  178S,  died  in  Breslau,  March  11,  1833      He  man;  mika  in  his  own  country  without  a  pass- 

waa  educated  at  the  gymnasinm  of  Gotha  and  pnrt     The  whole  system  is  productive  of  great 

at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  he  studied  annuyan<e  and  some  tspense  to  travellers.     It 

theology  and   philologf.     In  180T  he  became  his  been   kept   up   to   afford  the   authorities 

professor  of  the  Greeii  language  in  the  gymna-  means  ot  suivtillanco  over  suspicious  charac- 

sium  at  Weimar,  and  in  1810  director  of  the  ters,    and    thercbj     to    prevent    conspiracies 

institution  styled   the  Oonradinnra  at  Jenkan  against  the  government   or  provide  the  means 

near  Dantzio.    After  the  dissolution  of  this  in  of  detecting  them      The  belief  that  passports 

stitntiou   in   1814  he  was  made   professor  of  have  little  eflicacy  for  this  purpose  has  been 

ancient  literature  in  the  nniversity  of  Breslau  confirmed  by  recent  expei'ience;  andthegrow- 

and  director  of  the  philological  seminary.    Of  ing  conviction  that  they  are  not  so  useftil  as 

his  philological  works,  the  niost  important  is  they   are    inconvenient  and  oppressive,   may 

the  "Dictionary  of  the  Greek  Language"  (3  lia\ e  been  the  inducement  for  a  recent  change 

vols.,  4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1831),  stdl  one  of  the  m  the   system  in  France,  where  it   formerly 

most  useful  of  Greek  dictionanes  flourished  in  fnll  vigor,  but  where  from  the  re- 

PA8SP0RT,  a  document  given  by  the  au-  cent  declaration  of  the  emperor  (Jan,  7,  3861) 
thorized  officer  of  a  state,  which  permits  a  it  la  about  to  be  relaxed  in  favor  of  English  vis- 
person  or  persons  therein  named  to  pass  or  iters  to  that  country. 

travel  either  generally,  or  through  a  country  PASTA,  GinDiTTA,  an  Italian  singer  of  Jew- 
named,  or  on  certain  routes,  by  land  or  water,  ish  origin,  born  at  Saronno,  near  Milan,  in  3798. 
Passports  must  have  been  used  by  all  civilised  She  received  her  first  musical  education  from 
governments  to  some  estent  and  in  some  form ;  Bartolommeo  Leotti,  chapehnaster  in  the  cathe- 
but  in'England  and  in  the  United  States  they  dral  of  Como.  At  the  age  of  15  she  was  ad- 
have  not  been  used  within  those  countries,  mitted  to  the  musical  conservatory  of  Milan, 
though  their  governments  give  them  to  those  where  she  was  by  no  means  a  distinguished 
of  their  citizens  who  purpose  to  travel  abroad,  scliolar,  and  in  1815  began  lier  public  career  at 
Eachof  the  United  States  will  ^ve  its  passport  the  minor  theatres  in  Leghorn,  Parma,  and 
to  any  of  its  citizens,  and  so  wUl  the  govern-  Brescia.  The  next  year,  appearing  at  the  Ital- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  The  U.  S.  secretary  iens  in  Paris,  she  failed  to  attract  nolice ;  she 
of  state  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  wasequallynnsnceessfnlinLondon,  and  decided 
passports,  and  authorizing  and  regulating  their  upon  returning  to  her  native  country  to  study 
issue  bydiplomatic  or  consnlnr  agents.  Any  further  her  profession.  Thisshedidinearnest; 
one  who  issues  a  passport  without  authority,  and  when,  in  1819  and  1820,  she  appeared  in 
or  who  has  authority  and  issues  a  passport  to  Venice  and  Milan,  she  was  greeted  with  ap- 
one  not  a  citizen,  is  liable  to  punishment  by  plause.  EeturningtoParisinl821,andviMting 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Passports  are  also  Verona  during  the  session  of  the  European 
given  by  collectors  of  ports  to  all  vessels  of  the  congress  in  1822,  she  was  remarkably  success- 
tlnited  States,  and  if  any  such  vessel  sails  with-  ful.  Her  triumph  in  London  was  scarcely  less 
out  a  passport  the  master  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  brilliant,  and  for  several  years  she  continued  to 
$200.  One  entitled  to  a  passport  may  address  sing  alternately  in  Paris  and  London.  In  1827, 
ft  request  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  some  businessdifflcultyhavingocciirred between 
at  Washington,  and  will  he  furnished  with  di-  her  and  Rossini,  then  director  of  the  Italian 
rections  how  to  transmit  the  necessary  state-  opera  in  Paris,  she  left  France  and  accepted  an 
ments  and  evidence;  or  he  may,  generally,  engagement  at  Naples,  where  Pacini  composed 
learn  all  that  is  necessary  from  a  collector  of  a  for  her  his  opera  of  Niobe.  Her  dramatic 
port,  or  from  a  public  notary.  Every  passport  powers  however  did  not  please  the  Neapolitans, 
states  the  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  though  they  were  atterward  fully  appreciated 
of  the  holder,  with  a  description  of  his  person  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Trieste,  and  Verona.  It 
and  appearance,  which  is  intended  to  afford  was  at  Milan  that  iJelbni  wrote  for  her  iason- 
the  means  of  identifying  him.  It  is  supposed  nambula  and  Jforma.  Pasta  won  her  last  tri- 
to  assure  the  holder  of  the  support  of  his  own  nmphs  at  Vienna  in  1832,  Her  voice,  which 
government,  and  asks  for  him  and  entitles  him  had  always  been  mora  remarkable  for  energetic 
to  the  protection  of  all  governments  or  nations  than  melodious  qualities,  was  now  impmred; 
at  peace  with  his  own. — The  rules  and  nsages,  and  her  last  engagement  on  the  Italian  stage  in 
in  Europe,  in  respect  to  personal  passporis,  Paris,  in  1883  and  1834,  was  not  on  the  whole 
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succesafnl,  thongh  she  was  much  admired  in  called  pampas,  which  rise  in  terraces  from  the 

Bellini's  AnTia  liolena,  Rossini's  Otello,  and  Zin-  ocean  tu  the  loot  of  the  Andes,  where  the  last 

garelii's  Romeo  e  Giultetta.    In  3838  she  re-  attains  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet  above  the 

tired  to  her  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  kte  of  level  of  the  sea.    The  chief  rivers  in  this  tract 

Corao,  occasionally  passing  sometime  at  Genoa  have  their  source  in  the  Andes,  and  generally 

and  itiiau,  wliere  she  took  pleasure  in  instruct-  run  in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  the  Atlantic.    Some 

log  pupUs,  among  whom  was  Teresa  Parodi.  of  them  are  deep  and  rapid,  and  have  courses 

Her  last  engagement,  hy  which  she  made  $40,-  of  considerable  length,  but  only  a  few  of  the 

000,  was  with  the  opera  in  St.  Petersburg  m  more  northern  have  any  effect  in  fertilizing  the 

1840.  land  upon  their  I  auks.     The  plains  are  dreary 

PASTEL  (Lat.  pantiUui),  a  colored  crayon  and  sterile   and  strewn  with  huge  bowlders, 

formed  hy  the  misture  of  color  with  a  colerkss  In  the  8  there  is  a  great  deposit  of  tertiary 

base.     It  is  rednoed  by  an  application  ol  gum  strata  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  a  white 

water  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste  (whence  pumaecf  us  substance  eontMning  a  tenth  part 

the  name),  which  is  cut  into  short  sticki,  and  of  marme  infusoria,  which  extends  for  several 

when  dry  is  ready  for  use.    Pastel  painting  is  hundred  mile^  along  the  coast.    This  is  cover- 

eseeuted  upon  a  paper  manufactured  for  the  ed  with  a  bed  of  shingle  700  m.  long,  300  m. 

Eurposo,  the  woolly  surface  of  which  assists  in  broad,  and  50  feet  thick.  The  pebbles  forming 
lending  and  retaining  the  tints.  Sometimes  this  bed  areohieflyporphyrj,and  hiwe  become 
vellum  with  the  surface  brought  to  a  nap  by  detached  from  the  rocks  of  lie  Andes  and  _wa- 
friction  is  employed.  Tlie  artist  nsuaily  rubs  ter-wom  since  the  deposition_  of  the  tertiary 
in  the  tints  with  his  finger,  although  for  the  strata.  Eresh  water  is  exceedingly  scarce,  but 
finer  kinds  of  work  he  also  uses  tlie  stump  or  there  are  numerous  salt  water  ponds.  To  the 
the  point  of  the  crayon.  The  art  originated  in  N.  of  lat.  45°  8.  the  country  is  not  so  complete- 
Germany,  but  has  been  cultivated  with  most  ly  barren  aa  the  8.  portion  ;  it  becomes  more 
success  in  Erance  by  Greuze,  Nattier,  Girodet,  undulating,  and  here  and  there  are  found_  good 
and  others.  pastures  and  some  trees.    The  elimate  i;"  "- 

PASTILLE.    See  Pbrfcmk.  ceedingly  cold  in  winter  and  hot  ir 

PATAGOITIA,  an  extensive  region  of  South  and  is  remarkable  for  its  dryness,  n 

America,occupringthe8.  extremity  of  the  con-  ing  for  about  f  of  the  year. — W.  F 

tinent,  bounded  IT.  by  the  Ai^ntine  confeder-  wholly  mountainous,  and  in  eveiy  respect  forms 

ation,  from  which   it  is  divided  by  the  Eio  a  strong  contrast  to  the  E.  region.     Themoun- 

Negro,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  8.  by  the  tains  are  barren  and  rugged  near  the  coast,  but 

strait  of  Magellan,  which  separates  it  from  the  E.  sides  are  vrell  wooded.    Opposite  the 

Terra  del  Fuego,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  as  far  island  of  Ohiloe  there  are  two  active  volcanoes, 

as  lat.  42°  B,,  and  thence  for  about  100  m.  by  Heavyrmna  fall  almost  incessantly,  accompanied 

Chili,  the  Chilian  Andes  forming  the  boundary  by  storms  of  wind,  and  there  is  so  much  had 

line.    It  extends  from  lat.  88°  80'  to  63°  8.,  and  weather  that  this  portion  of  the  country  is  near- 

from  long.   62°  65'  to   75°  40'  W. ;    extreme  ly  uninhabitable.    The  forests  of  the  W.  contain 

length  1,080  m.,  breadth  420  m. ;  area.  315,000  several  species  of  beech  and  lai^e  ferns ;  and 

Bq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  120,000.     The  ooun-  the  vegetation  of  the  K.  part  of  E.  Patagonia, 

try  comprehended  within  these  limits  is  little  near  the  Eio  Negro,  is  the  same  sa  that  of  the 

known,  and  at  present  of  but  little  importance.  Argentine  republic.    Where  there  is  vegetation, 

The  whole  of  tiio  coast  has  been  examined  by  particularly  in  the  N.  and  W.,  different  kinds 

different  navigators.     There  are  several  bays  of  animals  are  found.    Large  herds  of  guanaeos, 

npon  the  Atlantic  side,  but  they  are  not  of  wild  cattle,  the  puma,  the  wolf;  the  fox,  the 

much  use  to  large  vessels.     On  the  N.  part  of  opossum,  the  cavy,  and  the  armadillo  are  met 

the  coast  the  tides  rise  about  80  feet,  increasing  with.    Pish  and  sea  animals  are  abundant  on 

to  50  feet  toward  the  8.     The  Pacific  coast  is  the  coasts ;  and  sea  fowl  are  exceedingly  nu- 

fronted  hy  a  chain  of  large  islands  which  ex-  merous.    The  condor,  hawk,  a  species  of  ibis, 

tend  Irom  the  W.  extremity  of  the  strait  of  and  the  South  American  ostrich  are  the  princi- 

Uagellan  to  lat.  43°  S.    The  chief  of  these  isl-  pal  land  birds.— The  Patagonians  are  a  tall 

and'  are  Chiloo,  the  Chonos  archipelago,  Wei-  race,  but  by  no  means  so  larae  as  they  were 

hngton,  Qneen  Adelaide's  archipelago,  and  Des-  described  by  early  travellers.    Their  bodies  are 

elation  island.     They  are  all  rocky  and  high,  bulky,  but  their  limbs  are  not  large  in  propor- 

nsing  abruptly  from  the  shores.    The  coasts  tion.    Mr.  Boui-ne,  mate  of  an  American  vessel, 

nest  the  Pacific  are  bare,  being  subject  to  fl;e-  who  was  in  captivity  among  them  in  1849-'60, 

quent  storms;  but  on  the  opposite  side  they  describes  them  as  about  6i  feet  in  height,  while 

are  woodud,  and  in  some  places  the  timber  is  some  few  are  still  higher.     Their  shoulders  are 

ot  large  size.    The  general  aspect  of  the  Pacific  broad,  and  their  chests  well  developed,  their 

coast  IS  rugged  and  mountainous,  broken  by  heads  and  features  large,  but  their  hands  and 

inlets  and  bays,  and  bordered  by  rocks  and  feet  comparatively  smai!.    They  are  naturally 

breakers. —  Patagonia  comprises   two   regions  indolent,  but  when  sufBciently  aroused  exhibit 

separated  by  the  Andes,  and  entirely  difi'erent  great  strength.    Theircolorisareddish brown, 

both  in  dimate  and  surface.    E.  Patagonia  con-  and  their  hair  black,  coarse,  and  lank.     They 

sistBof  asucoessionofshinglyjhorizontalplains,  have  large  months  with  thick  lips,  but  good 
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teeth.  They  color  their  faces  and  bodies  with  nral  right,  but  only  upon  the  statute  of  1790 
white,  blue,  or  red  paint.  The  hair,  tied  above  and  those  which  have  been  mado  subsequently 
their  temples  with  a  fillet  of  twisted  sinews,  is  tho  latest  amendment  or  alteration  of  which 
the  only  covering  for  the  head;  andtheywear  was  approved  March  2,1861.  The  theory  of 
a  large  mantle,  made  of  skins  sowed  tc^ether,  the  patent  law  resembles  that  of  contract;  the 
han^ng  loosely  from  their  shoulders  to  their  an-  public  agreeing,  in  consideration  of  the  inventor 
ties,  which  adds  greatly  to  their  apparently  gi-  telling  all  about  his  invention  instead  of  fceep- 
gantio  size.  For  their  feet  they  make  boots  out  ing  it  a  secret,  that  what  is  new  and  useful  shall 
of  the  skins  of  horses'  hind  legs.  The  stature,  become  his  vested  right  and  property  for  a  cer- 
dress,  and  appearance  of  the  women  so  much  tain  time;  hence  patents  are  not  valid  if  any 
resemble  those  of  the  men,  that  were  it  not  for  essential  part  of  the  invention  is  fraudulently 
the  hair,  which  they  plait  in  two  tails,  it  would  kept  back ;  and  if  a  patent  shonld  have  been 
be  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  them,  granted  for  any  thing  already  belonging  to  the 
They  are  generally  good-natured,  but  when  public  it  will  be  inoperative.  The  purpose  of 
escited  are  passionate  and  reckless.  They  ap-  the  patent  law  is  to  encourage  invention  for  the 
pear  to  possess  nothing  like  towns,  and  to  lead  public  good,  by  the  stimulna  of  the  large  re- 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  life.  Their  huts  are  wards  which  a  monopoly  of  any  useful  instru- 
formed  of  a  few  sticks  covered  with  the  skins  ment  must  yield.  As  all  our  patent  laws  rest 
of  animals.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  long  lance,  upon  express  statute  law,  it  might  seem  as  if 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  knife  if  it  can  be  pro-  no  consideration  of  its  theory,  purpose,  or  foun- 
oured,  and  balls  made  fast  to  the  ends  of  a  long  dation  conld  affect  the  rights  or  obligations  or 
leather  thong,  which  they  throw  with  a  rotary  remedies  of  any  persons. .  It  may  however  be 
motion  and  use  for  entanghug  the  legs  of  ani-  very  important  as  bearing  upon  tho  question 
mals.  They  are  all  expert  horsemen.  There  of  construction.  Patent  cases  abound  with 
are  several  distinct  nations  in  different  parts  questions,  sometimes  of  very  great  importance, 
of  the  country,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  W.  which  may  bedecided  either  way  in  conformity 
coast  are  of  much  lower  stature  than  the  others,  with  unqnestionabie  principles  and  arguments 
Their  chief  subsistence  consists  of  the  flesh  of  of  great  weight ;  and  those  will  seem  to  be 
horses,  gnanacos,  and  such  other  annuals  as  the  better  principles  or  the  stronger  arguments 
they  can  capture.  They  are  filthy  in  their  which  concur  with  the  presumption  adopted, 
habits,  esceedingly  vain,  and  great  liars.— Ma-  either  that  a  patentee  is  a  monopolist,  who 
galhaons  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  owes  all  his  righto  to  exceptional  law,  and 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  S.  coast  of  Pata-  must  be  iealonsly  watched,  or  as  a  public  bene- 
gonis.  Other  navigators,  whose  namesdcserre  factor,  who  ia  to  be  kindly  and  tenderly  treated, 
to  be  mentioned  as  connected  with  the  discov-  Formerly,  in  England,  the  first  of  these  suppo- 
eries  upon  its  coasts  and  in  the  seas  adjoining,  sitions  seemed  to  be  generally  made,  and  a 
are  Drake,  Le  Maire,  Davies,  Cavendish,  Haw-  patentee  was  treated  with  extreme  severity : 
tins,  Oook,  Sarmiento,  Narborough,  Cordova,  now,  he  is  there  treated  more  liberally  In  the 
Byron,  Willis,  Carteret,  Boogainville,  Weddell,  United  States,  also,  whatever  may  have  been 
King,  Stokes,  and  Fitzroy.  Many  attempts  the  language  of  the  courts  in  some  cases,  a 
have  been  made  to  form  settlements  upon  Uie  patent  was  seldom  permitted  to  stand  if  any 
coasts  and  on  the  neighboring  islands,  but  untU  ingenuity  could  detect  a  flaw.  In  consequence 
lately  none  of  them  met  with  any  success.  The  of  tho  severity  of  some  of  the  rules  of  the 
government  of  Chili  claim  the  W.  part  of  Pata-  courts,  various  statutoi-y  provisions  were  made 
gonia,  and  the  Argentine  republic  the  E.  side,  as  for  disclaimer,  surrender  and  renewal  pre- 
The  Ohilenos  have  lately  formed  a  few  small  vious  use,  &c.,  of  all  which  we  shall  speak 
establishments,  extending  as  far  as  the  E.  en-  presently.  Now,  however,  we  would  observe 
trance  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  are  mak-  that  while  the  courts  generally  adopt  a  course 
ii^efforts  to  explore  the  interior.  far  more  favorable  than  formerly  to  the  paten- 

PATAPSCO,  a  river  which  rises  in  Carroll  tee,  there  scarcely  seems  as  yet  a  universal 
CO.,  Md.,  flows  southward  and  then  south-east-  recognition  of  what  should  undoubtedly  he  re- 
eriy  between  Baltimore  and  Anne  Arundel  garded  as  tlie  true  principle,  namely,  that  both 
counties,  and  passing  Baltimore  opens  into  a  parties  should  be  treated  rationally  and  justly 
broad  estuary  which  enters  Chesapeake  bay  14  and  impartially. — In  no  other  country  are  in- 
m.  below  the  city.  Its  total  length  is  abont  80  ventions  and  patento  for  inventions  so  numer- 
m.,  and  it  affords  valuable  water  power.  It  is  ous  as  in  this;  and  our  statutes  provide  liber- 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Baltimore.  ally  and  wisely  for  all  those  things  wliich 

PATENTS,  Liw  of.  Nothing  like  the  law  may  tend  to  give  encouragement  and  asslst- 
of  patento  was  known  to  the  ancients,  or  is  ance  to  useful  inventors.  The  patent  olfice  is  a 
now  known  out  of  Europe  and  America.  Even  branch  of  the  interior  department;  it  has  a 
there  it  is  comparatively  recent.  In  England  commissioner  with  a  large  staff,  and  three  ex- 
it is  but  little  more  than  two  centuries  old.  In  aminers  in  chief,  all  well  paid,  among  whom 
France,  the  earliest  law  in  favor  of  new  inven-  the  duties  of  the  oflice  are  skilftilly  divided 
tions  was  passed  in  1T91 ;  and  in  the  United  A  library  of  such  works  of  science  or  art 
States  the  system  of  patent  law  rests,  not  on  as  might  be  useful,  is  kept  in  the  ofBce:  and 
""""■""  '°™'.  or  usage  or  any  reference  to  nat^    there  ia  a  careful  and  well  devised  arrange- 
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m.nl  ot  dl  th.  model,  eallffled  .ince  the  d.-  adopt  .  rule  whioh  1.  cortamly  re«.on.W.  .nd 
Sruotion  of  the  forme?  patent  bnilding  o«  applioable  without  mnoh  dithooltj,  ra. :  that 
Sr  15  1836  To  .eonre  the  impartiality  a  patent  rfrnll  not  be  defeated  beoanie  the 
if  the  piraons  emplojed  in  the  offloe,  Ihoy  are  thme  wa.  ptevionaly  Invented,  mdee.  the  pre- 
a  1  OTohMted  from  hiving  or  receiving  any  in-  viou.  inventor  had  done  enongh  to  entitle  him- 
W  ta  any  pSnt  whatSver,  other  than  what  self  to  a  patentj  and  th  a  would  imply  that  he 
mrToomotSthembylnberitailee.  I.  «..««  had  reduced  the  inventiou  .o  di.tmetly  into 
E'  Sr.p.fc»lJ  The  origlmJ  aud  tot  iu-  form  that. m.ehauic of  rejaoaableakdl might, 
venter  or  iiveutora  ot  any  thing  that  1.  new  from  hi.  do.oripfon  and  wilhonl  Jirther  mven. 
and  naetid  may  obtain  lettar.  patent  ot  the  tion,  make  the  thing  pateuted.  Again,  it  i.  no 
nnit.dS?.t<«,  whether  they  be  clli.en.  or  tor-  defcaaanee  of  a  patent,  that  .om.  one,  ctam  ng 
olgnera.  tS  muat  he  the  inventor,  or  di.eov-  to  he  a  previou.  inventor,  had  communicated 
erer.  of  the  thing,  and  not  merely  iutroduoera  to  the  patentee  .uggestiona  or  plans  whieh  were 
STt  iSo  thi.  conutry  "'he  ap  Jlioaut  for  au  In  f«,i  tie  es.eutid  feature,  of  the  thing  pat.nt- 
Amerioan  patent  hi,  already,  a.  the  inventor  ed,  and  about  which  the  rest  had  grown,  j^ro- 
tt"reof,  a  pitent  tor  th.  same  tting  in  a  foreign  vlded  tie  patentee  invented  and  hrst  appl  ed 
couutr;  hi.  patent  when  taken  ont  here  will  oi-  those  needed  aooes.ones  and  «rst  constructed 
BirTassoonasitwonldlttbedateoftheAmer-  the  whole  thing.  It  ..  of  no  consequenoo 
lean  patent  were  the  .ame  «>  that  of  the  pro-  whether  the  thing  was  discovered  by  nccidenl, 
Ssforeign  patent;  in  other  words.  It  Is  liken  and  atone,  or  was  the  re.ult  of  long,  careful 
ont  for  IT  years  from  the  date  ot  the  foreign  and  assiduous  labor.  Nor  i.  it  of  moment 
Sent!  VoTZn  a  vaBd  patent  i..ne  in  this  whether  the  patentee  discovered  the  whde 
iountry  for  an  article  patented  abroad,  if  that  thing  and  all  Its  parts  himself ;  for  if  .oiue  part, 
article  ha.  been  Introduced  into  common  and  are  old  and  well  known,  and  others  suggested 
puMlensebereprevioustotheappUeationtortbo  by  different  individual.,  until  jerhap.  there  is  no 
SteSlVmay  be  remarked,  ihat  it  is  av.ry  one  element  newly  dtovered,  yet  if  the  whole, 
SommouthingformiAmeric^uiuventortotako  in  it,  present  form,  con.trnotiom  and  jclion, 
out  a  patent  m  foreign  countries,  particularly  is  new,  and  is  the  invention  of  lio  patentee 
In  England  and  Trance.  If  the  inventet  is  that  is  quite  snfflcient.  The  patent  would  not 
dead,  Sie  patent  may  issue  to  his  legal  repre-  be  ipven,  or  if  given  it  would  be  void  it  the 
ZSti";  lfheha..ssignedit,itmayl..neto  appf.cant,  before  h»  application,  ha.  him«,tt 
hi.  assignees-  but  none  are  hU  assignee^!  hut  abandoned  thothmg  te  the  public,  which  will 
rSv  wh  °Sive  the  whole  of  h«  Intere.t.  If  bo  pre.um.d  it "  it  ha.  been,  with  his  consent 
he  reserve,  any  part  it  cannot  be  issued  jointly  and  allow.nc.m„e  than  two  years  in  p.Hio 
te  Wm  and  his  mgnee. ;  but  if  he  ha.  more  than  use  or  on  ml.. "  But  his  own  use  of  the  thmg 
one  assignee,  it  may  Imue  M  aU  the  aulgnom  previously  wdl  not  prevent  hmi  from  having  a 
lolntb-  II  »■»<*  "W  5'  '*"  »««"'  trrf'tr  vahd  patent.  The  statute  say.  that  the  thing 
In  tie  langnago  ot  the  statute,  »  any  new  and  must  not  be  f  reviously  "  known  or  nsed  by 
u°eS  art  mSlno,  muiufacture,  or  compost-  others ;"  but  It  1.  held  that  thi.  plural  word 
tion  ofnitter,  or  aijnew  aud  UKtal  improve-  has  abo  a  .mgular  meaning  and  J  it  wa. 
menl  on  any  »t,  machine,  manufacture,  or  com-  known  or  used  by  one  other,  fte  patent  s  in- 
rsitiS"fm"tt.r."  There  is  scarcely  a  word  valid.  2- '« 'je"'' '°  *» '■°  jlZ^oV  1 
fn  thi.  dceription  that  has  not  been  criticized  perhaps  enongh  te  say,  that  any  degree  of  uU- 
aod  discus«>d  again  and  again  1.  It  must  be  ity  i.  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  .tatute ;  and  wo 
SwHweZmJdkllnctloa  appear,  te  be  made  suppc  that  very  few  patent,  are  wjthhdd 
to  regS-d  ti  a  previous  knowledge  when  the  merely  beeanso  of  the  inutdity  ot  the  thing  to 
SiSforelm  and  when  it  i.  domestic.  If  be  patented,  If  there  he  no  oOier  objectiom 
wSt  is  dalmed  a.  new  was  distinctly  known  8.  It  has  been  que«oned  what  the  word  man- 
te»nSp.«o  affoad,  but  was  never  patented  utaeture"  cover,.  In  Mand,  what  iscdied 
there,  nor  published,  n^or  distinctly  doKribed  m  the  .tatute  of  mouopobos  (21  James  I.,  cb.  3), 
Mv  work  it  is  new  enough  to  be  patented  which  was  intended  and  has  operated  to  pre- 
here  •  but'if  it  waa  previously  distinctly  known  vent  the  anoient  oppressive  monopolies,  permit. 
E^W  one  at  homS,  it  1.  not  new  in  ie  sense  l.tten  patent  (unSer  wh»h  monopjh',  had 
of  the  patent  kw,  ilthough  he  who  knew  it  formerly  been  granted)  still  to  issn*  for  the 
may  neSor  have  plblished  it  m  any  way.  It  «  workhig  or  making  of  any  new  manufacture. 
SStEe,ememb.red,how.ver,«>averrlmpor.  wlthm  this  r«,lm."  It  »  under  th.,t.tnte 
taut  rule  that  a  mere  previous  conjecture,  sup-  and  those  subsequently  enacted  that  letters  pat- 
prittont'or  conception  1.  not  enough  te  p?e,.nt  «t  are  now  issued  in  England ;  jnd  te  enabl. 
or  defeat  a  patent  It  must  have  been  definitely  them  to  cover  all  euitable  case.,  the  word  man- 
inowu  and  reducKl  to  form,  or  distinctly  mani-  nfactnro.  is  construed  to  m«iu  every  thing  m 
tested  in  some  way.  Mere  thmking  about  it,  the  making  or  preparmg  of  which  man  makes 
or  Miking  about  it,  is  not  enough  to  prevent  n  any  use  of  hi.  hand  in  any  way  whatever  The 
Sib"  JueStinventi,  from  getting  ont  a  patent  meaning  ot  the  word  by  our  adjudi.ation  » 
The  auestion  is-  Was  it  previously  described  not  quite  so  broad,  because  our  .tatute  con- 
f.  wrSg  ^h  iJaCing;  or  mod'els  if  they  tains  other  words.  There  is  indeed  «arcelj 
were  necessary  ?    There  is  some  disposition  to    any  thmg  which  man  can  do,  or  invont,  which 
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will  not  come  under  some  of  these  words;  bat  hap3  be  called  imitators,  bnt  who  certainly 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  determine  to  which  would  never  hare  done  what  they  did,  had  not 
class  the  thing  patented  belongs.  4,  A  "ma-  the  way  been  opened  and  indicated  by  the  ear- 
chine"  must  not  be  a  mere  function,  or  effect,  ]ier  discovery.  The  difference  between  the  old 
or  operation,  but  it  must  he  a  function  clothed  and  the  new  may  to  all  appearance  be  very 
and  embodied  in  mechanism  intended  for  and  slight,  and  yet  be  of  great  miportance.  This 
operative  of  a  certain  effect.  If  this  effect  is  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  process  of  wa- 
new,  the  mechanism  which  produces  it  maybe  ter-proofing  cloths,  as  it  was  called.  Many 
old  or  new.  That  is,  the  inventor  may  have  years  ago  some  one  found  that  cloths  im- 
a  patent  for  new  mechanism  by  which  he  pro-  morsed  in  a  solution  of  soap  and  alum  were 
duces  a  new  effect,  or  for  mechanism  no  part  made  water-proof.  Then  a  man  took  out  a 
of  which  is  new,  if  the  whole  machine,  as  he  patent  for  immersing  cloths  first  in  a  solution 
constructs  it,  produces  an  effect  unknown  be-  of  alum  (with  an  ingredient  or  two  added), 
fore.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  and  afterward  in  a  solution  of  soap;  and  this 
the_ mere  using  of  an  old  machine  to  do  a  thing  patent  was  sustained,  because  it  was  proved 
which  it  had  not  been  used  for  before,  but  like  that  tlie  immersion  into  the  separate  solutions 
what  it  had  been  nsed  for,  is  not  the  proper  successively  made  the  cloth  much  more  com- 
subject  of  a  patent.  Thus,  to  use  an  illustra-  plefely  and  permanently  water-proof.  6.  An- 
tion  of  this  rule  given  in  one  case,  a  man  may  other  rule,  of  very  frequent  appUcation,  is  that 
not  observe  that  a  certain  mill  grinds  corn  and  no  mere  principle  can  be  the  subject  of  a  pat- 
beans  very  well,  and  then  take  out  a  patent  for  ent;  nor  can  any  mere  effect;  nor  can  any 
it  as  a  coffee  mill  because  he  was  the  first  that  property  of  matter  or  mere  quality  or  power 
ever  thought  to  put  that  mill  to  that  use.  But  or  activity  of  nature.  All  this  constitutes  but 
he  may  have  a  patent  for  his  coffee  mill,  al-  one  rule;  and  this  might  perhaps  be  expressed 
though  every  thing  in  it  has  been  used  before,  by  saying  that  nothing  in  the  abstract  can  be 
and  although  something  like  it  has  been  used  the  subject  of  a  patent.  Any  of  these  things, 
for  Home  grinding,  if  the  same  thing  has  not  however,  in  the  concrete,  can  he  patented ;  by 
been  applied  to  do  wort  of  the  same  nature,  this  is  meant  any  principle  or  property  which 
In  stating,  and  in  endeavoring  to  illustrate  such  is  fixed  and  embodied  in  certain  mechanism, 
a  rule  as  this,  we  are  reminded  of  a  phrase  which  then,  by  means  of  this  j^inciple  or 
Judge  Story  used  often  to  apply  to  the  patent  power,  produces  a  certain  effect.  But  then  it 
law.  He  called  it  "the  metaphysics  of  the  is  not  so  much  the  principle  or  power  in  the 
law."  Many  of  its  distinctions  are  slight  and  mechanism  which  is  patented,  but  the  whole 
almost  evanescent,  and  many  of  its  principles  together ;  nor  is  the  effect  alone  patented,  but 
scarcely  capable  of  distinct  definition ;  and  yet  the  effect  when  produced  by  these  means  in 
these  distinctions  and  principles  are  of  very  this  way.  The  reasons  of  this  mle  are  many. 
great  practical  importance.  5,  Thus,  where  One  is  the  almost  inevitable  indistinctness 
the  patent  is  not  for  any  new  machine,  but  which  would  attach  to  such  a  patent.  Another 
for  "an  improvement"  in  an  old  machine,  is,  that  were  the  rule  otherwise,  things  might 
which  is  a  very  freguent  subject  of  patents,  the  be  appropriated  and  monopolized,  which  are  in 
question,  whether  it  is  a  lawful  improvement  themselves  universal  and  the  common  property 
or  a  mere  infringement,  is  sometimes  one  of  of  all  men.  If  a  mere  principle  is  discovered, 
the  utmost  difficulty.  We  must  content  our-  even  if  it  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  snch  for 
selves  with  saying,  that  if  this  improvement  esample  as  the  principle  of  gravitation,  this 
consists  in  producing  an  old  effect  in  a  new  taies  its  place  at  once  in  science.  The  discov- 
way,  the  practical  questions  are:  1st.  Is  the  erer  cannot  be  repaid  excepting  by  the  homage 
effect  produced  in  a  way  which  is  actually  and  rendered  to  one  who  has  laid  all  mankind  un- 
eubstantially  different  from  the  old  way?  for  der  obligation,  by  giving  to  them  new  truth, 
otherwise  it  is  a  mere  repetition,  and  may  be  But  either  he  or  any  other  man  may  at  once 
a  mere  device  to  avoid  the  old  patent.  2d.  If  devise  and  put  in  operation  means  by  which 
thesame  thing  be  done  in  a  new  way,  is  it  done  a  new  scientific  truth  or  a  newly  discovered 
in  a  better  way !  because  otherwise  it  is  no  im-  principle  is  made  to  effect  some  practical  bene- 
provement.  Here,  as  was  said  of  the  utility  fit.  Then,  as  has  been  sdd,  the  principle  has 
of  an  in*ntion,  the  improvement  need  not  be  become  a  process.  Then  this  principle  with 
very  great;  and  in  general,  if  the  thing  be  this  mechanism  as  its  instrument,  and  a  certain 
done  really  in  a  new  way,  a  patent  will  usually  result  as  its  effect,  form  one  l^al  entity,  and 
be  granted  and  protected,  unless  it  seem  to  be  that  is  the  subject  of  a  patent.  But  this  patent 
a  mere  variation  or  change,  of  no  value  except-  gives  no  exclusive  right  to  use  this  principle  or 
ing  because  it  may  invalidate  a  former  patent,  tiiis  property,  or  to  produce  this  effect.  Tliere- 
For  scarcely  any  thing  was  ever  invented,  or  fore  any  one  who  finds  out  anoUier  useful  ap- 
perhaps  ever  will  be,  that  does  not  suggest  at  plication  of  the  principle  or  property,  or  other 
once  a  multitude  of  possiblKties  for  doing  the  means  by  which  it  may  produce  this  same 
same  kind  of  thing;  and  it  is  therefore  very  effect,  is  also  an  inventor  or  discoverer  of  a 
rare  for  any  new  discovery  of  importance,  new  tbing,  for  which  he  may  have  his  patent, 
whether  scientific  or  practical,  not  to  be  fol-  Hence  arises  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
lowed  up  by  a  host  of  those  who  may  not  per-  third  reason  for  the  rule  above  stated ;  it  is, 
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tliat  bnt  for  it  the  extent  of  a  patent  might  be  special  form  reqnired,  bat  it  must  Btat«  diatinct- 
enormous  and  intolerable.  The  owner  of  it  \j,  although  generally,  what  he  considers  the 
might  say:  "The  whole  of  that  principle  or  invention  or  discovery  for  which  he  asks  a 
power  is  mine,  and  that  effect  is  mme  however  patent ;  bnt  no  mere  mistafee  in  the  application 
produced."  But  as  the  law  stands,  the  priu-  will  vitiate  the  patent.  By  a  rule  of  the  patent 
oiple  or  property  ia  hia  only  bo  far  as  he  has  office,  no  patent  issues  for  more  than  one  ma- 
faatened  it  to  hia  own  machinery;  and  the  ehine,  althongh  two  or  more  may  he  nsed  joint- 
effect  is  hia  only  so  far  aa  he  reaches  it  through  ly ;  and  in  that  case  each  must  be  made  the 
instruments  of  his  owu  invention.  No  man  can  aubjoot  of  a  separate  patent,  althongh  the  peti- 
acquire  exclusive  property  in  the  electric  Buid,  tioner  may  express  his  desire  for  both  in  one 
nor  can.  he  in  any  one  of  its  properties  or  pow-  application. ;  but  it  would  be  better  in  all  re- 
era.  So  no  man  can  become  the  owner  of  the  spects  to  treat  each  machine,  from  the  begin- 
sun's  light,  nor  of  that  actinic  power  by  which  ning,  as  a  separate  thing,  if  it  be  so  in  fact, 
pictures  ore  painted  or  impressed.  But  ho  may  With  the  application  he  sends- to  the  commia- 
devise  any  way  of  working  with  electricity,  aioner  a  specification  of  his  claim.  There  must 
and  that  way  shall  be  his;  and  so  he  may  dis-  he  drawings  attached  and  referred  to  if  these 
cover  any  way  of  making  pictures  or  represen-  are  necessary  to  understand  the  specification, 
tatlons  by  light,  and  that  way  alao  shall  belong  and  these  should  he  in  duplicate,  that  one  copy 
to  the  inventor.  And  then  any  other  person  may  be  retained  in  the  patent  office.  Also  a 
isatliberty  to  discover  some  other  way  of  using  model  is  required  wherever  that  is  the  best 
either  of  these  forces  or  qaalities  of  nature,  way  ofillustratingtheapeciflcation,andawork- 
But  one  thing  always  remaina;  and  that  is,  ing  model  ia  preferable;  but  no  model  should 
the  watchfulness  of  the  law  to  guard  an  honest  be  more  than  one  foot  in  length  or  height,  nn- 
patentee  from  invasion  of  Ilia  rights  by  a  mere  less  by  permission  of  the  commissioner,  which 
colorable  pretext  of  a  variation  in  the  method  is  never  given  but  for  special  reasons.  By  the 
discovered  by  him  of  nsing  a  certain  power  in  11th  section  of  the  recent  statute,  letters  patent 
acertainway  for  acertainend.  No  better  rule  maybe  obtained  for  any  new  and  original  de- 
can  be  ^ven  than  that  each  patent  holds  all  sign  for  a  mannfecture,  or  for  a  bust  or  hass- 
that  belongs  to  its  substance;  and  any  thing  relief,  or  composition  in  alto  or  basso-rilievo, 
is  aa  infringement  which  does  not  differ  from  or  impression  or  ornament  to  be  placed  on  any 
it  materially  and  snhstanti^y.  7.  The  last  article  of  manufacture,  or  any  new  and  nseflil 
phrase  used  in  designating  the  subject  matters  pattern  or  print  or  picture  to  he  fixed  on  any 
of  patent,  is  "composition  of  matter."  This  article  of  manufacture,  or  anynewand  original 
will  require  bat  little  discussion.  It  is  usually  shape  or  configuration  of  any  ai-tide  of  mana- 
appiied  to  medicines,  and  less  frequently  to  facture.  The  exact  force  and  meaning  of  these 
compositions  used  in  the  arts,  as  for  example  phrases  will  not  be  known  until  they  are  de- 
metallio  alloys,  paints,  artificial  stone,  and  termined  by  adjudication.  It  may  he  added, 
chemical  compounds.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  that  the  same  section  provides  that  the  patent 
the  test  qaeation  must  be,  not  whether  the  ma-  may  issue  on  any  of  these  things  for  SJ  years, 
terials  are  new,  bat  whether  the  combination  7  years,  or  14  yeai'S,  as  the  applicant  may 
is  new.  Hence  an  applicant  for  a  patent  for  a  choose ;  the  fee  in  each  case  being  reapec- 
new  composition  of  matter  may  nse  various  in-  tively  $10,  $15,  or  $30,  and  to  all  foreigners 
gredients,  and  declare  that  one  as  well  as  the  $300.  Money  should  be  deposited  with  aome 
other  will  answer  hia  pnrpose,  provided  that  assistant  treasurer,  and  hia  certificate  taken 
the  combination,  whatever  be  used,  haa  in  it  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  he  sent  on;  or  the 
the  element  of  unity,  so  far  that  it  is  one  in  its  money  may  be  sent  through  the  maU.  The  ap- 
purpose  and  its  effect.  8.  By  more  recent  acts  plications  received  are  examined  in  the  order 
(1842  and  1861)anotherclasaofobjectsmaybe  in  which  they  come,  unless  some  one  is  taken 
the  subject  of  a  patent,  viz. :  designs  for  man-  up  out  of  its  turn  for  special  reasons.  If  the 
ufactures  of  any  kind.  Some  of  these  might  claim  he  allowed,  a  patent  will  issue  and  be 
seem  to  be  more  properly  within  the  scope  sent  according  to  the  direction  of  the  pat- 
of  the  law  of  copyright.  But  for  any  design,  entee.  If  it  be  rejected,  the  clsumants  will 
or  pattern,  or  ornament,  or  print,  or  picture,  always  be  furnished  by  the  commissioner  with 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  the  reasons  for  rejection,  and  with  such  refer- 
of  someOiing  else,  or  to  be  applied  in  any  way  ences  to  former  patents,  or  other  similar  meana 
to  some  article  of  manufacture,  and  be  sold  of  information,  as  will  enable  the  claimant  to 
with  it,  the  inventor  may  have  letters  patent,  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds  of  re- 
m,  jBoio  Letters  Patent  may  be  obtained.  1.  jection  and  of  the  probability  of  a  successful 
The  first  step  is  an  application.  This  must  be  appeal.  2.  It  sometimes  happens  that  two  or 
in  writing,  addressed  to  the  commissioner  of  more  persons  claim  each  to  he  the  first  invent- 
patents,  and  signed  by  the  original  inventor,  or  of  the  same  thing.  Then  the  commissioner 
Even  if  he  have  assigned  the  invention,  and  declares  a  case  of  "  interference"  to  exist,  and 
the  patent  is  to  he  made  ont  in  the  name  of  after  due  notice  to  the  parties,  they  are  heard 
the  assignee,  the  application  must  be  signed  by  in  support  of  their  several  claims.  This  may 
the  inventor.  If  he  he  dead,  it  must  be  signed  happen  although  one  of  the  claimants  haa  re- 
by  his  executor  or  administrator.    There  is  no  ceived  a  patent  at  some  time  before ;  for  the 
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commissioner,  if  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  specification,  and  needs  time  for  esperimenting, 
that  the  second  claimant  has  a  hetter  right,  or  or  other  purposes.  He  may  file  a  caveat,  which 
an  equal  right,  will  give  him  also  a  patent,  and  will  he  placed  in  tho  secret  archives  of  the  pat- 
leave  the  two  to  determine  hy  legal  meas-  ent  ofBce;  and  if  there  he  any  application 
nres  which  is  valid.  3.  In  all  the  questions  within  a  year  for  any  tiling  which  appears  to 
which  thus  come  hefora  the  commissioner,  interfere  with  his  claim,  he  shall  have  notice 
or  the  examiners,  on  the  question  of  grant-  and  may  appear  and  prove  priority ;  and  hy 
ing  a  patent,  or  before  any  court  subsequently  paying  a  second  caveat  fee  ($10),  he  may  re- 
in a  suit  for  infringement  of  the  patent,  the  new  it  for  another  year,  and  so  on  successively, 
giecification  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  to  he  noticed,  however,  that  a  caveat  can- 
Upon  its  elearnesH,  its  accuracy,  its  exactness  not  he  filed  by  an  alien,  unless  he  has  resided 
in  defining  its  claim  and  in  claiming  what  in  the  United  States  one  year,  and  has  made 
should  he  claimed  and  nothing  more,  a  very  oath  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  ac- 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  tried  depend,  cording  to  law.  Even  where  caveats  are  not 
The  points  to  he  observed  are  those  indicated  taken  oat,  all  pending  applications  are  regard- 
in  the  6th  section  of  the  statute  of  1836.  They  ed  as  so  far  confidential,  that,  until  after  a  pat- 
are  in  SHbstauce;  1st,  that  the  description,  ent  is  issued,  no  information  will  be  given  to 
shall  he  so  full,  clear,  and  esact,  without  any  one  but  the  claimant  respecting  the  esist- 
prolixity,  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  ence  of  any  application,  or  any  questions  which 
art  or  science  to  which  the  thing  belongs  or  may  have  arisen  in  relation  to  it.  5.  To  guard 
with  which  it  is  connected,  to  make  and  use  against  deception  of  the  public  as  to  what  in- 
the  same;  2d,  that  the  principle  shall  be  fully  ventions  are  protected  by  patent,  any  person 
explained,  "  and  the  several  modes  in  which  who  shall,  in  any  way  whatever,  put  any  word 
he  has  contemplated  the  application  of  that  or  remaric  upon  a  thing  not  patented  which 
principle  or  character  by  which  it  may  be  dis-  shall  indicate  that  it  is  the  subject  of  a  pat- 
tiuguished  from  other  inventions ;"  and  3d,  he  ent,  or  put  upon  it  the  name  of  any  patentee 
mast  specify  and  point  out  the  part,  the  im-  without  his  consent,  is  liable  to  a  peWalty  of 
provement,  ortheoombiuation  whichhedaima  flOO  for  each  offence;  and  all  patented  articles 
as  his  own.  This  last  requirement  is  so  im-  are  to  be  marked  with  (he  date  of  the  patent, 
portant,  that  it  has  given  the  name  of  "  apeeifl-  6.  Formerly  the  terms  of  all  patents  might  be 
cation"  to  the  whole  description.  All  this  may  extendedundercertainrestrictions,  and  the  rules 
seem,  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  very  and  provisions  on  this  subject  were  minute  and 
easy ;  but  nothing  is  more  difficult.  Mistakes  complicated.  It  was  thought,  however,  ttiat 
of  importance  are  not  unfrequenlly  made  by  they  did  not  sufBce  to  prevent  mischief  from, 
those  who  are  trained  to  this  work,  and  who  improper  extensions,  or  from  favoritism  or  mis- 
make  it  their  special  business ;  and  it  can  very  take  in  discriminating  between  applicants  for 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  safe  for  any  claimant  to  extension,  and  the  provisions  accordingly  have 
draw  his  own  specification,  unless  he  has  large  been  entirely  changed.  By  the  patent  law 
experience  in  work  of  thb  kind.  Mistakes  are  of  March,  1861,  those  patents  granted  before 
not  so  fatal  now  as  they  were  formerly,  be-  that  date  conld  be  extended  upon  the  same 
cause  recent  legislation  has  interposed,  wisely  grounds  eg  before  except  as  to  the  fee,  whioli  is 
as  wellas  kindly,  to  aasist  the  patentee.  If  a  now  $50  on  applying  for  the  extension,  and  $50 
patent  is  void  by  reason  of  a  defective  specific  on  tlie  extension  being  granted ;  all  patents  is- 
eation,  or  because  the  natentee  claimed  aa  his  sued  since  that  date  being  for  17  years  cannot 
own  invention  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  be  extended.  IV.  Sighu  and  Hemedie*  of 
claim  as  new,  he  may  surrender  his  patent  to  Patentees.  So  long  as  the  patent  remains  in 
the  commissioner,  and  file  with  him  a  new  and  force,  it  gives  to  the  patentee  an  exclusive  right 
corrected  specification,  with  a  fee  of  $30,  to  " make,  use,  and  sell"  the  thing  patented. 
and  the  commissioner  may  thereupon  issue  "Whoever  infringes  on  this  right  is  liable  in 
to  him  a  new  patent.  Or,  the  patentee  may  damages,  and  the  infringement  may  he  stopped 
make  a  disclaimer  in  writing  of  such  parts  of  by  iryunotion.  Wo  will  consider  first  what 
the  thing  patented  as  he  shall  not  wish  to  is  an  infringement  of  a  patent,  and  then  what 
claim;  and  this  disclaimer,  being  duly  received  are  the  remedies  for  an  infringement.  J.  The 
and  recorded,  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  statute  contains  no  definition;  but  it  has  been 
had  been  originally  a  part  of  such  speciflca-  well  said,  that  an  inlHngement  exists  when 
tion.  Even  without  such  surrender  or  dis-  a  copy  is  made  agreeingwith  the  principle  and 
clairaer,  a  patent  may  still  be  sustwned  by  the  action  Itdd  down  in  the  specification.  Infringe- 
eourt,  for  any  materia!  and  distinguishable  ments  therefore  may  be  of  as  many  kinds  as 
part  for  which  the  claim  was  valid,  although  patents  are.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  give 
there  aro  other  parts  of  the  claim  to  which  the  rules  and  definitions  which  shall  meet  all  this 
patentee  is  not  entitled ;  but  he  can  recover  no  variety  of  cases  and  be  of  much  use  in  detor- 
costs  for  the  infringement  of  such  a  patent  mining  the  question  of  infringement.  It  is 
without  surrender  or  disclaimer.  4.  There  is  certain,  however,  that  a  patentee  is  seldom 
a  very  wise  provision  to  meet  the  frequent  case  permitted  to  call  that  an  infringement  which 
where  an  inventor  wishes  to  secure  his  right,  imitates  nothing  that  is  direcUy  and  explicitly 
but  is  not  ready  to  present  a  full  and  complete  stated  in  the  specification.    For  if  the  patentee 
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^d  not  know  thia  or  liavo  it  in  his  mind,  he  local  rights  nnder  a  patent.  Thus,  a  man  has 
cannot  claim  it  aa  his;  and  if  he  knew  it  and  a  right  for  the  connty  of  Hamilton  to  make 
did  not  state  it,  whether  through  negligence  or  and  sell  certain  patent  bedstflada ;  another  man 
deagn,  he  has  failed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  has  a  similar  right  for  the  adjoming  ctianty  of 
his  esdufflve  right,  because  he  has  not  placed  on  Dearborn.  The  first  man  sells  a  large  quantity 
record  a  full,  elear,  and  explicit  description  to  a  purchaser,  who  takes  them  into  Dearborn 
of  his  invention.  Perhaps  the  diiHculty  at-  and  undersells  the  person  having  the  right  for 
tending  this  law  of  iniringement,  and  the  prin-  that  county.  It  seema  now  to  be  determined 
ciples  invoked  to  dispose  of  it,  may  be  well  that,thiB  is  not  an  infringement  or  unlawfnl  in- 
illustrated  by  reference  to  a  recent  English  case  terference ;  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
which  baa  gone  through  the  courts  there  and  States  have  gone  even  further  than  this,  and 
been  the  subject  of  much  discuBsion.  One  have  decided  that  any  one  who  has  an  esdji- 
Heath  invented  and  patented  an  important  im-  sive  right  to  a  patented  machine  within  a  cer- 
provement  in  making  steel.  Tliis  invention  twn  district,  cannot  use  that  machine  out  of 
consisted  in  putting  into  a  crucible  with  pieces  that  district,  but  that  he  may  sell  anywhere 
of  iron  carburet  of  manganese,  and  exposing  the  products  made  under  the  patent  within  that 
the  mixture  to  intense  heat  Bnt  carburet  of  district,  4.  Interesting  questions  have  arisen 
manganese  is  a  very  expensive  chemical  prod-  as  to  the  right  of  repair.  If  one  buys  a  pat- 
not;  and  oneUnwin  discovered  that  by  pat-  ented  machine,  and  it  wears  out,  ho  cannot 
tang  into  the  cmoible  with  the  ton  oxide  of  make  another  nnder  pretence  of  repairing  that 
manganese  and  coa!  tar,  the  intense  heat  to  which  he  bought ;  l)nt  he  may  prolong  ita  ex- 
which  they  were  exposed  made  a  carburet  of  istence  and  ulihty  by  mere  rep^r  as  long  ashe 
manganeseinthe  crucible,  whichthen operated  can.  If  he  repairs  this  part  to-day,  and  that 
on  the  iron  in  the  same  way  as  if  this  com-  to-morrow,  and  in  every  repair  makes  some 
pound  had  been  put  there  at  the  beginnmg;  and  renewal,  until  at  last  no  part  of  the  original 
as  oxide  of  manganese  and  coal  tar  are  very  machine  is  left,  wo  doubt  whether  the  law 
cheap,  Unwin's  way  was  likely  to  supersede  would  interfere,  if  each  repair  haJ  been  made 
Eeath'a,  who  brought  an  action  for  damages,  at  the  time  in  good  faith,  as  repwr  and  not  aa 
The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Cress-  renewal.  6.  It  remains  to  treat  only  of  the 
well,  who  ruled  that  there  was  no  mfringoment.  remedy  in  case  of  infringement.  The  statute 
It  was  then  argued  before  6  judges  in  the  ex-  of  183Gprovideathatdamagesmaybe  recovered 
chequer  chamber,  3  of  whom  agreed  with  Cress-  by  "  an  action  on  the  case ;"  which  right  would 
well,  and  the  other  4  held  that  there  was  an  exist  equally  at  common  law.  But  this  remedy 
infringement.  The  case  was  then  taken  to  the  would  often  be  wholly  inadequate,  were  it  not 
house  of  lords,  and  the  judges  of  England  were  for  the  further  and  more  effectual  remedy  pro- 
requested  to  give  their  opinion  to  the  lords;  vided  by  the  principle  of  equitable  jurispm- 
and  after  argument,  7  judges  gave  their  opinion  dence,  that  wherever  a  legal  right  exists,  and 
that  there  was  an  infringement,  and  4  judges  this  right  is  invaded  or  violated,  and  the  Aam- 
gave  theirsthftttherewasnoinfringement.  At  ages  recoverable  are  an  insufEcient  remedy, 
length  the  question  was  finally  decided  by  the  courts  of  equity  will  grant  an  injunction  agMist 
lords,  that  there  was  no  infringement ;  thus  over-  the  ofi'ender  and  bo  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
ruling  the  ra^oritiea  of  two  assemblages  of  the  offence.  ,  But  this  great  remedy  will  not  be 
judges  of  England.  The  principal  reason  for  granted  imless  the  court  can  see  tiiat  it  js  ne- 
holding  that  there  was  an  infringement  was,  cessary  to  prevent  further  violation  of  righV 
that  the  thing  patented  was  improving  steel  by  and  vexatious  and  insufficient  litigation.  And 
mixing  carburet  of  manganese  in  the  crucible  if  this  injunction  or  prohibition  against  a  repe- 
with  it,  and  it  was  wholly  immaterial  whether  tition  of  the  offence  be  disregarded,  the  offender 
this  compound  was  made  out  of  or  in  the  cru-  will  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  or  such 
wble ;  while  the  principal  reason  for  holding  other  penalty  aa  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
that  there  was  no  infrmgement  was,  that  the  court,  compel  obedience.  Generally,  an  in- 
thing  patented  was  the  putting  a  certain  com-  junction  will  not  be  granted  until  the  plaintiff  a 
pound  into  the  crucible  with  iron,  and  thereby  rights  and  the  defendant's  wrong  doing  have 
producing  the  effect,  whereas  TJnwin  put  been  established  in  an  action  at  law.  But  when 
wholly  different  materials  into  the  crucible,  the  infringement  is  certain,  a  court  of  equity 
and  then,  by  means  of  a  double  electric  affin-  will  proceed  at  once ;  and  not  unfrequently,  on 
ity  and  chemical  action,  they  produced  their  petition  of  the  patentee,  they  direct  a  trial  at 
effect.  2.  As  to  infringement  by  the  sale  of  law,  and  order  the  defendant  to  keep  an  exact 
the  thing  patented,  it  must  be  a  sale  of  the  account  of  all  that  he  makes  or  sells  in  snp- 
whole  thing,  and  not  of  the  different  parts  or  posed  infringement  of  the  patent,  to  be  ren- 
materials  out  of  which  it  may  be  made.  Tet  dered  if  the  trial  results  m  establishing  the 
no  evasion  of  a  patent  right  would  be  permit-  infringement. — The  commissioner  of  patents 
led,  merely  by  selling  a  part  at  one  time,  and  makes  a  yearly  report  to  the  secretary  of  the 
to  one  person,  and  other  parts  to  others,  with  interior,  which,  with  ita  accompanying  docu- 
theintent  that  theyshouldbeputtogetherand  ments,  is  published  at  government  expense; 
BO  make  the  whole  machine.  3.  A  curious  these  constitute  in  some  degree  the  records  of 
question  has  arisen  as  to  the  interference  of  the  office.  The  whole  number  of  patents  grant- 
VOL.  xiir, — 3 
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ed  by  the  U.  S.  government  Dp  to  March  18,  ployed  an  average  of  720  hands  at  an  expense 
1861,  was  31,670.  In  the  years  fW)m  1840  to  of  |34,0OO  a  month,  and  tamed  out,  heside  a 
18i9  the  average  of  applications  for  patents  large  quantity  of  cotton  and  other  machinery, 
■was  1,000;  the  average  of  patents  granted  was  BO  locomotives;  total  production,  $765,000. 
B50.  For  the  succeeding  7  years  the  average  The  estaWishmeut  of  Danforth,  Cooke,  and  co., 
of  applications  was  3,800,  and  the  average  of  capital  $800,000,  employed  540  hands  and  pro- 
patents  granted  was  1,760.  In  1868  the  number  duced  to  tlic  value  of  $583,000,  including  36 
of  patents  granted  was  3,710 ;  in  1859,  4,638 ;  Joeomotives.  There  are  7  other  machine  ^ops 
and  in  1860,  4,819.  During  9  years  of  its  ad-  of  some  extent,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
ministration  the  expenditures  of  the  patent  $190,000  and  an  annual  production  of  $344,- 
ofQee  have  been  greater  than  the  receipts;  but  812,  and  a  manufactory  of  stationary  steam 
at  all  otlier  times  the  receipts  were  consider-  engines,  capital  $40,000,  producing  $96,000. 
ably  in  eieess  of  expeijditures.  There  is  now  The  paper  mill  of  H.  V.  Butler  and  co.  occu- 
(March,  1861)  in  the  treasury  of  the  patent  pies  a  fine  building,  and,  with  a  capital  of 
ofBee  $89,000>— The  commissioners  of  patents  $200,000,  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $289,- 
in  Great  Britain  have  printed  in  several  hiin-  000.  Among  others  are  4  silk  manufactories, 
dred  4to.  volumes  (1853-'8)  the  specifications  aggregate  capital  $153,000,  prodncing  $846,- 
of  all  the  patents  granted  in  that  country  up  000 ;  1  flax  and  hemp,  capital  $200,000,  pro- 
to  1852,  amounting  to  about  13,000,  withlitho-  ducing  $140,000 ;  aprinting,  dyeing,  and  bleach- 
graphed  plates  in  separate  folio  voJumoa.  ing  establishment,  capital  $200,000,  producing 

PATEEGHLUS,  Caics  Vklleius,  a  Roman  $180,000;  andawiekandtwmefactory,  capital 

hbtorian,bomaboutl9B.  0.    Ho  was  descend-  $40,000,  producing  $75,600.    Beside  the  coun- 

ed  from  an  ancient  Campanian  family.     Hisfa-  ty  offices,  there  are  an  academy,   a  hank,   2 

ther  was  prefect  of  cavalry,  and  the  son,  early  newspaper  offices,  a  mechanics'  and  a  phUoso- 

entering  military  life,  attended  C.  Oicsar,  the  phical  society,  and  16  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist, 

grandson  of  Augnstus,  in  his  eastern  expedi-  1  colored  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Inde- 

tion  in  A.  D.  3,  and  subsequently  served  nnder  pendent,  4  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  8  Eeform- 

Tiberius  in  Germany,  Pannonia,  and  Dalraatia.  ed  Dutch,  and  2  Roman  Catholic.    The  town 

In  6  be  became  quiestor,  had  a  share  in  the  was  founded  in  1791  by  a  manufacturing  com- 

triumphal  procession  of  the  emperor  in  13,  and  pany  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
was  elected  prietor  in  14.    He  had  early  gained        PATEBSON,  'William,  founder  of  the  bank 

tiie  good  will  of  Tiberius,  and  of  his  favorite  of  England,  and  of  the  Scottish  colony  of  Da- 

Sejanus,  and  it  has  been  conjectared  that  he  rien,  born  according  to  tradition  in  Skipmyre, 

was  executed  in  31  with  the  Jatter  and  his  Tinwnld  parish,  DumfrieEshire,  in  the  spring  of 

friends,  aJtbongh  noOiing  certain  is  known  of  1665,  died  m  Jan.  1719.     He  was   originally 

his  death.    His  reputation  rests  upon  his  Eo-  destined  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  is 

man  history,  which  appears  to  have  been  writ-  said  to  have  been  among  the  Covenanters  per- 

ten  in  A.  D.  30,  and  goes  under  the  title  of  0.  secnted  by  Charles  11.    To  escape  from  these 

VellHi   Pttforcuii  Eistorm  Eamawe,   ad  M.  persecutions  he  went  to  London  in  the  capacity 

Vmicivm  Cot,  IMri  II.    The  manuscript  was  of  a  merchant,  and  also  visited  America,  where 

discovered  in  the  monastery  of  Murbach  in  At-  he  acquired  from  the  buccaneers  much  infor- 

sace  by  Beatus  Ehenanus,  who  printed  it  at  mation  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  main,  of  which 

Basel  in  1530.  he  subsequently  made  great  use  in  connection 

PATEE80N',  the  capital  of  Passaic  CO.,  N.  J.,  with  the  Daricn  expedition.     It  is  a  question 

on  the  Passtdo  river,  near  the  falls,  and  on  the  whether  he  was  criminally  concerned  in  the 

JIorzTs  canal  and  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  violent  courses  of  these   marauders,  but  the 

17  m.  N.  W.  from  Kew  York ;   pop.   in  1860,  probabilities  are  that  ho  was  not.     In  1692  he 

19,618.    It  is   a  well   built   city  with   paved  was  a  merchant  in  London,  as  is  evident  from 

Btreeta,  generally  wide  and  straight  and  lighted  a  lease  authorizing  bim  and  two  others  to  con- 

with  gas,-and  contains  a  large  number  of  hand-  struct  the  Hampstead  water  works.    About  this 

some   private  residences.     The  falls  supply  time  he  made  proposals  in  regard  to  founding 

power  to  many  factories,  several  of  which  oc-  a  bank  of  England,  and  a  tf  act  entitled  "  A 

cupy  extensive  stone  buildings.    There  are  8  Brief  Account  of  the  intended  Bank  of  Eng- 

large  cotton  mills,  having  au  aggregate  capital  land,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him. 

of  $595,000,  and  producing  annually  to   the  He  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  insti- 

value   of   $753,961,   principally   cotton  yam,  tution,  but  for  some  cause  resigned.     He  bad 

Of  these,  the  Paterson  manufacturing  com-  long  before  conceived  the  project  of  founding 

pany  and  the  Phcenix  manufacturing  company  "  a  free  commonwealth  in  Darien,"  and  after 

make  large  quantities  of  cotton  duck,  the  for-  several  unsuccessful  efibri:s  to  have  his  scheme 

merto  the  annual  value  of  $115,000.    Pater-  adopted  by  England  and  by  other  states,  it  was 

son  is  specially  noted  for  its  extensive  machine  finally  sanctioned  by  a  Scottish  act  of  par- 

ahops  and  steam-engine  manufactories,  and  is  liament  in  1695  constituting  the  Darien  com- 

Btated  to  make  at  least  half  the  locomotives  pany.    (See  Dabien,  Colony  of.)    After  the 

constructed  in  the  United  States.     The  Eo^ra  failure  of  the  expedition,  which  would  proba- 

locomotive  and  machine  works  have  a  capital  bly  have  been  successful  if  his  advice  bad  been 

of  $300,000 ;  during  the  year  1860  they  em-  followed,  he  returned  to  England  and  devised 
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a  new  plan  for  the  colony ;  bi:t  the  miespected  of  Flemming,  the  principal  minister  of  AuguatDs 
death  of  King  William,  over  whom  he  had  II.,  and  having  moreover,  during  a  mission  to 
great  influence,  destroyed  all  possihility  of  re-  Eusaia,  won  the  favor  of  Peter  the  Great,  he 
Tiving  the  project.  He  was  au  able  advocate  accepted  from  the  czar  the  rani  of  general  and 
of  the  anion  of  England  and  Sootland,  and  the  office  of  Russian  ambassador  to  Dresden, 
when  the  treaty  to  that  effect  was  passed,  an  This  conduct  ronsed  the  displeasure  of  Augus- 
indemnity  waa  recommended  to  be  given  him  tua  II.,  who,  notwithstanding  Patfcul's  official 
on  account  of  the  losses  he  had  suffered  in  the  character  and  the  risk  of  endangering  his 
Darionexpedition,  and  of  his  "carrying  on  other  friendly  intercourse  with  the  czar,  eansed  him 
matters  of  a  public  nature,  much  to  his  coun-  to  he  arrested  in  1705.  When  afterward  An- 
try's  service.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  gustus,  defeated  by  Charles  XII,,  was  obliged 
George  I.,  and  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  to  abdicate  his  Polish  throne,  one  of  the  con- 
government  for  the  settlement  of  his  claims,  ditions  of  peace  imposed  upon  him  was  the 
that  it  was  paid,  Paterson  wasinlTOSamem-  surrender  of  PatkuL  Augustus  gave  secret 
her  of  parliament  for  Dumfriesshire.  The  last  orders  that  hia  prisoner  should  be  suffered  to 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Westmin8t«r.  escape,  buttheywerenotobeyed.  ByCharles'a 
He  was  an  early  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  command,  Patkul  was  taken  to  the  convent  of 
principles  of  free  trade,  waa  a  decided  oppo-  Eazimierz  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  court 
nent  of  the  schemes  of  John  Law,  and  in  all  martial.  He  was  first  broken  on  the  wheel, 
matters  of  trade  and  finance  his-ideas  seem  to  and  then,  while  still  living,  carried  to  the  scaf- 
have  been  far  beyond  ttie  times  in  which  he  told,  where  he  was  beheaded.  His  forpscwaa 
lived.  (See  Bannister's  "  William  Paterson,  then  quartered  and  put  on  the  wheel  again, 
the  Merchant,  Statesman,  and  Founder  of  the  When  Augustus  H.  was  replaced  on  the  throne 
Bank  of  England,  his  Life  and  Trials,"  Edin-  of  Poland,  he  caused  the  remains  of  Patkul  to 
burgh:  1858.)  His  works,  which  are  numerous,  he  collected  and  buried  at  Warsaw, 
have  been  lately  collected  under  the  title  of  PATMOEE,  Coventby,  an  English  poet, 
"  The  Writings  of  William  Paterson,  with  a  Bio-  bom  in  Woodford,  Esses,  July  23,  1823,  He 
graphicij  Introdnotion"  (3  vola.  8vo.,  1868).  is  the  son  of  P.  G.  Patmore,  a  man  of  much 
PATKDL,  JoHASH  EKQfHOLD,  a  Livonian  no-  hterary  industry  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
bleman,  born  in  a  prison  at  Stockholm  about  century,  and  commenced  hia  career  by  the 
1660,executodatKazinuerz,nearPo8on,Oct.  10,  publication  of  a  volume  of  poema  which  at- 
1707.  Livoniabeing  then  a  province  of  Sweden,  traoted  little  notice.  It  was  succeeded  in  1853 
he  first  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Swedish  army,  by"Tamerton  Church  Tower  and  other  Po- 
In  1689  he  was  one  of  a  deputation  of  noble-  ems,"  and  in  1856  by  hia  most  popular  poem, 
men  sent  to  Charles  XI.  to  remonstrate  against  "  The  Angel  in  the  House,"  in  two  parts,  the 
the  encroachments  of  the  royal  officers  upon  first  entitled  "  The  Betrothal "  and  the  second 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Livonia;  and  al-  "The  Espousals."  His  last  work,  "Faithful 
though  among  th«  youngest,  he  was  chosen  for  Ever"  (London,  1860),  a  sort  of  pre-Ea- 
spokesman,  and  addressed  the  king  with  par-  phaefite  attempt  to  give  a  poetic  interest  to  the 
ticular  energy.  Three  yeara  later,  in  tlie  ca-  commonplace  incidents  of  life,  has  been  se- 
pacity  of  a  deputy  from  his  fellow  nobles,  ho  verely  criticized  by  the  leading  literary  period- 
remonstrated  strongly  with  the  Swedish  gov-  icalsof  Great  Britain,  but  has  met  with  a  warm 
ernor  at  Riga,  and  addressed  an  eloquent  letter  eulogist  in  Mr.  Raskin.  Mr.  Patmore  is  also  a 
to  the  king.  Having  participated  in  other  pa-  contributor  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Reriew."  Since 
triotic  manifestations,  Patkul,  in  connection  1846  he  has  been  one  of  the  assistant  librarians 
with  the  marshal  and  members  of  the  Livonian  of  the  British  mnseum. 

diet,  waa  summoned  to  Stockholm.    Procuring  PATHOS,  or  aa  it  is  now  called  Patmo,  an 

a  safe-conduct,  he  obeyed  the  summons,  but  island  of  the  group  called  the  Sporadea  in  the 

Boon  judged  it  necessary  to  flee  to  Oouriand ;  Grecian  archipelago,  20  m.  8.  of  the  W.  eitrem- 

and  a  few  weeks  after  his  escape  he  was  con-  ity  of  Samos,  and  about  the  same  distance  W. 

deraued  to  be  beheaded  as  a  rebel,  his  property  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    It  consists  of  an  ir- 

waa  conflsoated,  and  hia  writings  were  burned  regular  mass  of  barren  roek  28  m.  in  circum- 

by  the  executioner.     Being  no  longer  safe  in  ference,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors 

Courland,  he  retired  to  the  canton  of  Vaud,  waa  used  as  a  place  of  banishment.    It  was  to 

Switzerland,  where  he  engaged  inscientific  pur-  this  island  that  St  John  the  apostle  waa  exiled 

suits,  and  fdlerward  visited  France.    In  1 698,  by  the  emperor  Domitian,  A.  D.  B5 ;  and  here, 

after  the  acoesrfon  of  Charles  XII.,  he  sued  according  to  universal  tradition,  he  wrote  the 

for  pardon ;  but  his  petition  being  rejected,  he  Apocalypse,  and  perhaps  his  Gospel  also.    On 

entered  the  service  of  the  elector  Augustus  H.  the  side  of  a  hill  a  cavern  is  pointed  out  by  the 

of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland,  who  appointed  him  Greek  monks,  who  have  a  monastery  in  the  vi- 

one  of  his  privy  council.    He  participated  ac-  einity,  as  the  exact  spot  where  the  evangelist  re- 

tively  in  the  coalition  between  his  new  master,  ceived  the  revelation,  and  through  some  fiasnrea 

tie  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  czar  of  Russia  in  the  roof  he  is  said  to  have  heard  the  "  voice 

against  Charles  XIL,  and  at  different  times  en-  from  heaven  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."    The 

deavored  to  rouse  Livonia  against  the  Swedish  monastery,   built  by  the  Byzantine  emperora 

rule.  Dissatisfied  with  the  overbearing  manners  in  the  12th  century,  is  under  the  patronage  of 
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"  St.  John  the  Divine,"  and  inhabited  by  abont  of  200  of  their  conntrjmen  who  were  crnelly 

60  monks,  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Coa-  murdered  by  the  nabob  a  few  months  before 

fitantinople.    On  the  E.  side  of  the  island  there  his  defeat. 

is  a  smdl  vilh^e  and  a  good  port.  The  island  PATOOK,  or  Pathoa,  a  river  of  Honduras, 
is  subject  to  the  Tnrke,  but  the  inhabitants,  falling  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  abont  110  m. 
4,000  in  number,  are  all  Greeks.  They  subsist  E.  of  the  port  of  Tmsillo.  It  rises  in  the  heart 
chiefly  by  agricultural  labor  on  the  mainland  of  the  department  of  Olancho,  in  the  viijinity 
or  the  more  fertile  islands,  migratmg  for  the  of  the  city  of  Juticalpa,  and  is  formed  by  the 
purpose  every  summer,  junction  of  the  rivers  Jalau,  Tinto,  Guayape, 
PATNA,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  and  Guallambre,  all  celebrated  for  their  gold 
lieutenaut-govemorsbip  of  Bengal,  bounded  by  washings.  Through  the  coast  alluvions,  for  a 
the  districts  of  Samn,  Tirhoot,  Monghyr,  Sha-  distance  of  60  m.,  it  is  a  deep  and  navigable 
habad,  and  Bahar,  extending  from  lat..25°  8'  stream;  but  above  that  point  it  ia  interrupted 
to  25°  38'  if.,  and  long.  84°  45'  to  89°  10'  E. ;  by  numerous  rapids,  and  among  them  what  is 
area,  1,828  sq.  m. ;  pop.'  1,200,000.  Beside  the  called  the  PortJ  del  Infiemo,  a  deep  and  nar- 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  the  chief  towns  are  row  chasm,  through  which  the  river  rushes 
Dinapore,  a  large  military  station,  and  Phatu-  with  irresistible  force.  The  principal  mouth 
ka.  The  Ganges  flows  along  its  N.  frontier,  of  the  Patook  opens  directly  into  the  sea,  and 
and  the  river  8one  forms  the  W.  and  N.  W.  b  obstructed  by  a  bad  and  shifting  bar,  with 
boundary  and  is  navigable  for  a  considora-  only  from  8  ta  10  feet  of  water.  The  second 
ble  distance.  There  are  many  smaller  streams,  month  of  the  Patook  opens  into  Brus  or  Brew- 
and  daring  the  rainy  season  the  province  b  in-  er's  lagoon,  but  will  not  admit  vessels  of  more 
tersected  by  water  courses  in  every  direction,  than  6  feet  draft.  The  total  length  of  the 
It  is  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  The  climate  is  river  is  abont  150  m.,  and  it  affords  the  best 
very  hot  in  summer.  The  growth  of  the  white  means  of  communication  with  the  large  and 
poppy,  from  which  opium  ia  made,  is  a  monop-  rich  department  of  Olancho. 
oly  rented  to  the  Patna  opium  company  by  the  PATEAS,  Patbasso,  or  Balubaeda  (anc. 
government.  Abont  6,500,000  lbs.  of  poppy  Patrm),  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Greece,  in 
juice  are  annually  manufactured,  yielding  a  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  Morea,  on  the  gulf  of 
revenue  of  £3,500,000.  The  East  India  riul-  the  same  name,  capital  of  the  prefecture  of 
way  passes  through  the  province.  Patna  was  Achaia  and  Elis ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  situ- 
included  under  the  grant  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  ated  partly  on  a  spur  of  Mt.  Voidhia,  on  which 
Orissa,  made  by  Shah  Alum  to  the  English  in  stood  the  ancient  town,  and  princip^ly  on  the 
1765.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  level  plain  below  it.  The  streets  are  broad 
memorable  events  in  the  great  mutiny  of  1857,  and  straight,  intersecting  one  another  at  right 
every  part  of  the  district  except  the  capita!  angles;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story, 
having  been  foralong  time  in  the  hands  of  the  being  built  low  as  the  best  seciirity  against 
insu^ents.^pATOA,  the  capital  of  the  above  de-  earthquakes.  The  most  important  public  build- 
scribed  district  and  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  ing  is  the  castle,  which  is  situated  on  tl:e  site 
la  situated  on  the  right  baJik  of  the  Ganges,  300  of  the  ancient  acropohs.  Patras  is  the  principal 
m.  N.W.  from  Cflloutta;  pop.  284,132.  The  city  seat  of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  Morea.  For  the 
proper,  or  fort,  is  of  rectangular  form,  sur-  protection  of  the  harbor,  which  is  unsafe  and 
rounded  by  a  wall  which  extends  about  Ji  m.,  esposed  to  heavy  seas,  a  mole  has  been  con- 
along  the  hank  of  the  river,  and  f  m.  inland,  structed. — The  ancient  city  was  founded  by 
The  suburbs  are  very  extensive,  and  stretch  the  lonians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
abont  7}  m.  along  the  Ganges.  The  principal  the  Achoeans  under  Patreus;  from  him  the  city 
thoroughfare,  parallel  to  the  river,  is  wide,  received  its  name  of  Patra.  During  the  Pelo- 
though  neither  straight  nor  regular ;  and  the  ponneaian  war  it  alone  of  the  Achsean  towns 
other  streets  and  lanes  are  narrow  and  crook-  embraced  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  In  419 
ed.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  B.  0.  Alcibiades  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to 
and  have  flat  roofs  and  balconies;  but  many  join  the  city  and  port  by  a  long  wall.  It  waa 
of  them  are  made  of  mud,  and  covered  with  a  member  of  the  Achiean  league,  and  during 
tiles  and  thatch.  There  are  several  Moham-  the  war  between  the  Achojana  and  Romans  it 
medan  mosques,  but  they  are  regarded  with  sufifered  extremely,  and  became  an  insignificant 
little  reverence,  and  most  of  them  are  now  town.  In  that  condition  it  remdned  until  the 
naed  as  warehouses.  There  is  a  school  where  reign  of  Augustus,  who  selected  it  as  one  of 
the  Enghah  language  and  literature,  history,  the  two  Roman  colonies  established  on  the 
and  mathematics  are  taught.  The  manufac-  W.  coast  of  Greece.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
tures  of  Patna  are  not  very  important;  and  the  earthquake  in  the  6th  century;  subsequently 
chieftradeisinopium,rice, indigo,  wheat, and  it  was  a  dukedom  of  the  JJyzantine  empire; 
sugar.  A  great  deal  of  traffic  is  carried  on  was  sold  to  the  Venetians  in  1408  ;  was  taken 
upon  the  Gauges,  and  Patna  is  a  station  on  the  bytheTnrks  in  1446,  was  after  a  vigorous  de- 
East  India  railway.  Patna  was  taken  by  the  fence  retaken  by  Andrea  Doria  in  15S2,  and 
British  in  1764,  when  they  defeated  the  troops  again  recovered  by  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands 
of  the  nabob  of  Bengal  under  its  walla.  A  it  remwned  until  the  Greet  revolution.  It 
monument  is  erected  ia  the  city  to  the  memory  was  the  first  city  to  rdse  the  standard  of  re- 
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Tolt,  but  during  the  war  the  castle  was  held  by  a  patrician  could  not  become  a  plebeian  unleBa 
a  Turkish  garrison,  which  capitulat«d  in  1828  he  voluntaril?  left  his  gena  and  curia,  and  gave 
to  a  French  force.— The  gulf  of  Patras  lies  be-  up  its  obligations  and  privileges ;  and  no  mat- 
tween  ^tolia  and  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  Mo-  ter  how  wealthj  he  was,  a  plebeian  could  not 
rea,  and  between  the  gulf  of  Lepauto  on  the  E.  become  a  patrician  except  in  accordance  with 
and  Hie  Ionian  sea  on  the  W.  Its  greatest  the  let  curiata,  and  this  was  rarely  tJie  case, 
leneth  ia  30  m.,  its  greatest  breadtb  14  m.  Its  At  the  end  of  the  republic  the  number  of  pa- 
na^Httion  is  difficult,  and  during  the  winter  trician  families  had  diminwhed  to  about  60, 
mon^s  sometimes  dangerous.  and  both  Jnlius  Cfflsar  and  Augustus  fuid  the 

PATEIABGH  (Gr.  Trorpiapyijc,  chief  of  a  succeeding  emperors  fonnd  it  necessairw)  raise 
race),  a  title  applied  to  the  fathers  or  heads  of  plebeians  to  the  patrician  rank.  The  long 
cenerations  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers  struggle  in  which  the  plebeians  were  engaged 
from  Adam  to  Jacob.  After  the  destruction  for  the  possession  of  theu-  political  rights  re- 
of  Jerusalem  it  was  the  title  of  the  chief  reli-  suited  hi  their  complete  victory,  only  a  few 
gious  rulers  of  the  Jews  in  Asia ;  and  in  early  hisignifloant  offices  bemg  retained  bj-  the  pa- 
Ohriatian  times  it  became  the  designation  of  trioians.  The  formation  of  the  new  aristocracj^ 
certain  bishops  who  esercised  superior  juris-  founded  upon  wealth  and  upon  the  holding  ot 
diction  These  were  the  bishops  of  the  5  chief  the  office  of  consul,  prwtor,  and  curule  »diie, 
dioceses  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  rendered  the  old  patnoian  families  of  still  less 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  Certain  other  bishops  account.  During  the  empu-e  the  Koman  citi- 
were  likewise  termed  patriarchs  in  course  of  zens  were  divided  into  tlie  two  classes  of  iioyw- 
time,  especially  those  of  newly  converted  na-  lus  and  pairicil  At  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tious.  In  modem  times  patriarchs  have  juris-  tine  the  patrician  famdies  had  almost  entirely 
diction  over  all  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  died  out,  and  that  monarch  made  it  a  personal 
or  archbishops  of  theu- patriarchates,  but  their  title  instead  of  a  hereditary  distinction.  _  It 
authority  extends  little  beyond  the  right  of  con-  was  granted  to  all,  without  regard  to  birti, 
voking  councils  and  exercising  a  general  watch-  who  had  made  themselves  eminent  by  their 
fulness  over  the  conduct  of  their  subordinate  services  to  the  empire  or  the  emperors.  With 
prelates  The  patriarchs  at  present  in  com-  the  exception  of  the  consuls,  they  constitnted 
munion  with  the  see  of  Rome  are  those  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state.  Those  members 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jorusa-  of  the  patrician  body  who  were  in  actual  ser- 
lem  the  East  Indies,  Venice,  and  Lisbon,  beside  vice,  as  nsually  most  of  them  were,  went  under 
those  of  the  Melchites,  Marocites,  and  Syrians  the  name  of  patncit  pri^enUles;  tbe  others 
at  Antioch,  Armenians  in  Cilicia,  and  Nestori-  were  called  patrieii  codKtllarea  or  Aonwam. 
ans  (Chaldeans)  nominally  at  Babylon.  In  the  This  distinction  was  conferred  by  most  em- 
orthodox  Greek  chnroh  the  title  of  patriarch  is  perors  with  much  caution,  but  some  granted  it 
attached  to  the  sees  of  Constantinople,  Alex-  even  to  eunnchs.  It  was  also  conferred  at  times 
andria  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and  various  on  foreign  princes;  and  tho  governor  of  Ka- 
Ohristian  sects  of  the  East  have  patriarchs.  venna,  who  exercised  the  power  of  a  supreme 

PATRICIANS  (Lat.  patrieii,  from  pater,  a  magistrate,  was  styled  indifferently  exarch  or 
father)  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  patrician.  After  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  Romans 
members  and  descendants,  by  blood  or  adop-  conferred  this  title  on  their  rulers  and  protect- 
tion,  of  the  original  houses  of  which  the  popu-  ors,  such  as  Charles  Martel  and  his  dwcend- 
Ikii  Eommua  was  wholly  composed  until  the  ants;  and  in  this  capacity  Henry  IV.  claimed 
establishment  of  the  plebeian  order.  They  the  right  to  depose  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Diir- 
were  at  first  divided  into  the  tribes  of  Eamnen-  ing  the  middle  ages  femilies  entitled  patrician 
ses,  Titienses,  and  Lncerenses,  each  tribe  con-  sprang  up  in  many  of  the  cities.  In  Venice 
eisting  of  10  curiiB,  and  each  curia  of  10  gentea,  members  of  the  great  conned  and  their  de- 
or  in  regard  to  representation  and  war  of  10  scendants  were  called  patricians.  After  1297 
decuruB  The  gens,  all  the  members  of  which  no  person  was  created  patrician,  but  all  de- 
bore  the  same  gentile  name,  sent  its  leader  to  scendants  of  those  who  had  belonged  to  that 
the  senate.  Originally  the  two  tribes  of  Eam-  body  became  members  by  right  at  the  age  of 
nenses  and  Titienses  enjoyed  exciusive  political  26.  In  Rome,  Genoa,  and  other  cities  of  Italy, 
privileges,  but  the  Etruscan  tribe  of  Lncerenses  the  title  of  patrician  was  and  is  still  used  to 
was  admitted  to  the  same  rights  by  Tarquinius  denote  a  member  of  the  nobility. 
Priscus,  and  the  number  of  senators,  which  be-  PATRICK,  a  S.  co.  of  Va.,  bordering  on  K. 
fore  had  been  200,  was  hi  consequence  increas-  C,  and  drained  by  the  Dan,  Smith's,  and  North 
ed  to  300.  To  distinguish  the  old  senators  and  South  Mayo  rivers,  all  of  which  have  their 
from  the  new,  the  former  were  called  patres  sources  in  the  Blue  ridge,  which  forma  its  N. 
majorum  gentium,  mi  the  latter  patrea  mino-  "W.  boundary;  area  about  500  sq.m.;  pop.  in 
ramgentium.  At  this  period,  all  the  population  1860,  9,359,  of  whom  2,070  were  slaves.  It 
who  were  not  patricians  were  clients  or  slaves,  has  a  mountainous  surface,  and  is  noted  for  its 
After  the  formation  of  the  plebeian  order,  the  picturesque  scenery ;  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile, 
batrician  became  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  iron  ore  is  abundant.  The  productions  m 
Which  held  possession  of  all  the  civil  and  re-  1850  were  348,868  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  90.- 
ligiouB  offices.    No  matter  how  poor  he  waa,    441  of  oats,  12,755  of  wheat,  429,699  lbs.  of 
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tobacco,  8,523  of  wool,  and  66,957  of  butter.  He  published,  beside  a  translation  of  Grotins  i>« 
There  were  2  grist  mills,  2  tanneries,  1  furnace,  Veritale,  a  large  number  of  works,  chietly  de- 
1  forge,  18  tobacco  factories,  12  churches,  and  votionaJ,  the  most  important  of  which  was  his 
826  pupils  attending  public  schools..  Vdue  of  "Commentary  and  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Tes- 
real  estate  in  1856,  $1,321,71!),  showing  an  in-  lament"  (14  vols.  4to.,  London,  1605)  -  it  ex- 
crease  since  1850  of  76  per  cent.  Capital,  Tay-  tends  to  Solomon's  Song,  and  was  completed  by 
'^^^BT/iTT  /o  ,  a  J^ovitk  and  Whitby  for  the  whole  Bible.  Dr. 
PAIKIOK  (Pateioicb),  Saint,  the  patron  Patrick's  writings  gave  liim  conaderable  repu- 
eamt  of  Ireland,  bom,  according  to  most  an-  tution  in  his  day,  and  are  still  valued.  He  was 
thorities,  near  the  site  of  Kilpatrick,  at  the  selected  to  revise  the  collects  of  the  whole 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland,  in  372,  died  year  after  bis  appointment  as  one  of  the  eom- 
at  Down,  Ulster,  probably  in  464.  At  the  age  missioners  for  the  review  of  the  liturgy,  but  the 
of  16  he  was  earned  captive  to  IreUind  by  a  revision  never  came  into  use.  The  first  collect- 
band  of  marauders,  bot  made  his  escape  after  ed  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  by  the  Ok- 
6  months  and  reached  Scotland,  Carried  off  a  ford  press  in  9  vols.  8vo.  (1859), 
second  time,  and  again  escaping,  he  resolved  to  PATEIMOHY  OF  ST,  PETER,  the  name 
become  a  missionary  to  the  Irish,  was  ordained  formerly  applied  to  a  part  of  the  Papal  States, 
in  Scotland,  and  after  a  long  preparation  was  consisting  mainly  of  the  territory  given  to  the 
consecrated  bishop.  Having  previously,  ac-  church  by  the  countess  Matilda  in  1077.  Itcor- 
cording  to  some  accounts,  visited  Gaul  and  per-  responds  to  the  modem  delegaHon  of  Ci vita 
haps  Italy,  he  passed  over  to  his  chosen  field  Veccliia,  together  with  the  S.  part  of  Titerbo, 
of  labor  about  433,  and  preached  the  gospel  and  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  eomarca  di  Eoma 
■with  such  extraordinary  effect  that,  although  PATEOOLtJS,  a  Greek  legendary  hero,  the 
not  absolutely  the  first  to  introduce  Christianity  inseparable  iriend  of  Achilles,  and  son  of  Me- 
into  that  country,  he  has  always  received  the  ncetiuB  of  Opus,  While  a  boy  he  accidentally 
credit  of  its  general  conversion.  lie  baptized  killed  Cljsonymus,  and  in  consequence  was 
the  kin^  of  Dublin  and  Munster,  and  the  7  sent  to  the  court  of  his  kinsman  Pelens,  and 
sonsofthekingofOonnaught,  with  the  greater  brought  np  with  Achilles,  whom  he  accom- 
part  of  their  subjects,  and  before  his  death  had  panied  in'the  expedition  agdnst  Troy.  He  oc- 
converted  almost  the  whole  island  to  the  faith,  copied  a  prominent  position  in  the  siege  until 
St.  Bernard  testifies  that  he  fixed  his  metropoi-  his  friend  absented  himself  from  the  confiict 
itan  see  at  Arm^h,  and  it  appears  that  he  ap-  by  reason  of  his  qnarrel  with  Agamemnon, 
pomted  several  other  bishops,  with  whom  he  when  Patroclus  also  withdrew ;  but  the  afi'iurs 
held  councils  to  settle  the  discipline  of  the  of  the  Greeks  becoming  degierate,  he  obtained 
church  which  he  had  planted.  In  his  old  age  from  AchiUeshisarmor  andhistroops,andwith 
hewrotehi3"OonfeMion,"  the  authenticity  of  their  assistance  drove  back  the  Trojans  and 
which,  however,  is  doubted.  It  may  he  found  saved  the  ships  from  burning.  During  the  con- 
in  Sir  James  Ware's  edition  of  the  works  of  flict  he  was  struck  senseless  by  Apollo,  and  was 
St,  Patrick  (8vo.,  London,  1658),  The  Roman  killed  by  Euphorbus  and  Hector,  the  latter  tak- 
Oatholic  church  keeps  hisfestival  on  March  17.  ing  possession  of  the  armor.  In  the  fight  that 
A  popular  legend  ascribes  to  him  the  banish-  ensued  for  the  dead  body  the  Greeks  were  suc- 
ment  of  all  venomous  creatures  from  the  island  cessful.  His  ashes  were  buried  under  a  mound 
bj[  means  of  hia  crosier  or  staff,  which  Ealph  which  not  long  afterward  was  opened  to  receive 
Higden  in  hia  "  Polychronicon"  mentions  as  the  dead  body  of  Achilles,  who  had  revenged 
being  kept  with  great  veneration  at  Dublin  in  his  friend  by  the  death  of  Hector 
-'^??;™r  ^  PATEON  (Lat.  patroniis,  from  pater,  a 
PATEIOE,  Simon,  an  EngHsh  prelate  and  father),  an  appellation  given  by  the  Eomaus 
author,  bora  in  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  in  to  a  patrician  who  had  plebeians,  called  clients 
1626,  died  May  31,  1707.  He  was  the  son  of  a  (see  Oubht),  under  his  protection,  or  to  u 
mercer  in  his  native  town,  and  was  edncatod  msaterwho  had  freed  his  slave.  When  a  slave 
at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  ,re-  was  manumitted,  he  himself  wascalled  Zi"Jer(u« 
ceived  a  fellowship  in  1648.  In  1658  he  was  or  freedman,  and  his  master  patronus,  and  be- 
presented  with  the  living  of  Battersea,  and  tween  them  existed  certain  duties  and  privi- 
about  this  time  published  his  "  Mensa  Mystica,  leges,  which  however  seem  to  have  been  more 
or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  fixed  by  custom  than  by  law.  The  patron  took 
the  Lord's  Supper;  to  which  is  added  a  Dis-  the  freedman  under  his  protection,  and  the 
course  concerning  Baptism."  The  following  freedman  owed  to  his  former  master  respect 
year  he  produced  a  treatise  entitled  "The  and  gratitude,  and  was  bound  to  support  both 
Heart's  Ease,  or  a  Remedy  against  all  Tron-  him  and  his  children  in  cases  of  necessity.  By 
bles;"_  and  in  1660  another  under  the  title  of  a  special  agreement  the  Ubertug  after  he  was 
"Jewish  Hypocrisy,  a  Caveat  to  the  Present  freed  took  an  oath  to  make  an  offering  to  the 
Generation."  By  the  earl  of  Bedford  he  was  patron  of  gifts  and  services,  the  latter  being  of 
presented  with  the  living  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  two  kinds,  services  of  respect  and  services  of 
Garden,  where  he  remained  several  years.  In  labor.  The  fonner  ended  with  the  death  of 
1679  he  became  dean  of  Peterborough,  in  1689  the  patron,  but  the  latter  were  due  also  to  his 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  in  1691  bishop  of  Ely,  heirs.     The  patron  was  not  entitled  to  any  ser- 
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vices  that  were  either  dangerous  or  disgrace-  of  rooks  off  Tripoli  in  Oct.  1803,  and,  being  in 
fol ;  and  by  the  lex  Julia  et  Fapia  I'oppaia  a  defenceless  condition,  surrendered  to  a  flotilla 
freedmen,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  dis-  of  Tripohtan  gnu  boats,  (See  Bainbbidob, 
charged  from  aJl  requirements  as  to  gifts  and  William.)  He  remiuned  a  prisoner  in  Tripoli 
Berviees,  if  they  were  the  parents  of  two  chil-  until  peace  was  coaclnded  witli  that  regency 
dren  who  were  in  their  possession,  or  were  the  in  1805.  In  1807  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
parents  of  one  child  B  years  old.  The  most  of  lieutenant,  and  in  1813  to  that  of  master 
unaortant  relation  esisting  between  the  patron  commandant.  In  1814  he  commanded  the 
and  freedman  was  the  right  of  the  former  in  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  at  New  Or- 
certain  cases  to  become  the  heir  of  the  whole  leans,  and  cooperated  so  ably  with  Gen.  Jack- 
or  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  latter.  By  son  in  the  defence  of  that  city  that  he  reoeiyed 
the  laws  of  the  13  tables,  if  a  free'dman  died  the  thants  of  congress.  Ho  was  promoted  to 
intestate  without  heirs  of  his  own,  the  patron  the  rank  of  captain  in  Feb.  1815,  served  aa 
became  lus  heir,  as  he  was  supposed  to  stand  navy  commissioner  from  1828  to  1882,  and  in 
in  the  relation  of  an  agnatiia.  By  the  lex  command  of  a  sqaadron  in  the  Mediterranan 
Papia,  when  a  freedman  left  property  valued  from  1833  to  1835.  De  died  while  in  com- 
as high  as  100,000  sesterces,  some  of  it  went  to  mand  of  the  navy  yard  at  Washington, 
the  patron  whether  a  will  had  been  made  or  not.  PATTISON,  Eobket  Eveeett,  D.D.,  an 
If  therswere  8  children,  however,  the  patron  had  American  clergyman  and  teacher,  bom  in  Ben- 
no  share.  These  rights  of  a  patron  extended  to  son,  Vt.,  Aug.  19,  1800.  He  was  graduated  at 
his  direct  but  never  to  his  collateral  heira,  and  Amherst  college  in  1836,  was  soon  after  ap- 
the  privileges  of  the  liberti  in  regard  to  the  pointed  a  tutor  in  Columbian  college,  D.  0., 
Boccession  of  property  eitended  only  to  those  was  ordained  asaBaptist  minister  in  Sept.  183fl, 
who  were  Eoman  citizens  and  not  to  the  Latin  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  in  March,  1830,  settled  as 
freedmen.  The  latter  "lost  their  life  and  their  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Provi- 
]iberty  at  the  same  time,"  and  their  property  dence,  R.  I.  From  this  post  he  was  called  toa 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  manu-  professorship  in  Waterville  college,  Me.,  and  in 
mitted  them.  In  many  other  points  the  sue-  1836  to  the  presidency  of  that  college,  whidi 
cession  to  their  property  differed  from  the  sue-  he  resigned  in  1840.  He  then  returned  to  his 
cession  to  tiiat  of  the  Eoman  freedmen,  and  on  pastoral  charge  at  Providence.  In  1843  he  was 
this  subject  laws  were  passed  during  the  reigns  elected  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of 
of  Claudius  and  Trajan.  These  regulations  the  Baptist  board  of  foreign  missions.  In  1846 
were  radically  changed  under  Justinian,  who  the  trustees  of  the  western  Baptist  theological 
gave  to  the  Latin  freedmen  the  same  privileges  institute,  at  Covington,  Ky.,  elected  him  presi- 
as  were  possess^  by  the  Romans.  If  a  freed-  dent  and  professor  of  Christian  theology,  in 
man  was  guilty  of  ingratitude,  his  patron  this  position  he  continued  till  1848,  when  by 
might  punish  himsummarily,  and  in  later  times  an  act  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  subsequent- 
he  had  the  right  to  relegate  him  some  distance  ly  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  to 
from  Rome.  In  the  time  of  Nero  an  effort  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  control  of  the  seminary 
pass  a  decree  enabling  a  patron  to  reduce  hia  was  wrested  from  the  trustees  and  placed  in 
freedman  ^ain  to  slavery  failed,  hut  afterward  other  hands,  and  the  professors  were  dismissed. 
it  was  successful.  The  patron  lost  his  rights.  Dr.  Pattiaon  was  immediately  appointed  to  a 
however,  if  he  negleated  to  support  his  freed-  similar  professorship  in  the  Newton  theological 
man  in  a  case  of  necessity.  The  libertua  as-  seminary,  Mass.,  from  which,  after  6  years' 
Bumed  on  his  manumission  the  gentile  name  of  service,  he  whs  agiun  called  to  the  presidency 
his  patron. — In  the  canon  law,  a  patron  is  a  of  Waterville  college  in  1853.  After  some 
man  who  has  the  right  of  disposing  of  a  ben-  years  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
eflee,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  or  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Oread  female  in- 
endowed  by  him  or  by  those  to  whose  rights  stitute  at  Worcester,  Mass.  He  received  the 
he  has  succeeded.  This  right  is  said  by  some  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown  university  in  1838. 
to  have  sprung  up  about  the  close  of  the  4th  Beside  contributions  to  periodicals  and  one  or 
century,  and  was  probably  intended  to  offer  in-  two  addresses,  he  has  written  a  "  Commentary, 
ducements  to  the  wealthy  to  found  churches  Explanatory,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical,  on  the 
with  the  privilege  of  naroing  the  person  who  Epistie  to  the  Ephesians"  (Boston,  1869). 
should  officiate.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  PATUXENT,  a  river  of  Md.,  rising  about  20 
a  patron  is  a  saint  under  whose  protection  a  m.  from  Frederic  City,  and  after  a  8,  E.  course 
person  places  himself,  often  from  bearing  the  of  about  40  m,  and  a  nearly  8,  course  of  BO  m., 
same  name,  or  who  holds  that  relation  to  a  discharging  itself  through  an  estuary  2  or  3  m. 
community;  or  a  saint  to  whom  a  particular  wide  into  Chesapeake  bay.  It  forms  the  divid- 
oharch  or  order  is  dedicated.  ing  line  between  Montgomery,  Prince  George, 

PATTERSON,  Danibl  T.,  an  officer  of  the  Charles,  and  St.  Mary  comities  on  the  S.  and 
U.  S.  navy,  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  W,,  and  Howard,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Calvert 
died  in  Washington,  Aug.  15,  1839.  He  en-  counties  on  the  N.  and  E.  Small  vessels  can 
tered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1800,  and  ascend  it  50  m.  to  Nottingham, 
was  attaiihed  to  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  Oapt,  PAU,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
William  Bainhridge,  when  she  ran  upon  a  reef     partment  of  Bassea-Pjren^es,  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  Gave  _de  Pan,  470  in.  8.  by  W.  from  (Dec.  1555),  and  afterward  againBt  Philip  H., 

Paria ;  pop.  in  1856,  n,2S8.     It  is  regularly  in  consequence  of  whicli  his  dominions  were 

iftid  out  and  well  bmlt,  havmg  a  broad  main  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Spanish 

street,  several  squares,  and  fine  public  walks  troops  advanced  almost  to  the  catea  of  Rome 

on  Its  oulfltirts.    Its  situation  on  a  precipitous  A  peace  however  was  concluded  in  1557     The 

height  is  delightfiil;  m  the  vicinity  are  pic-  emperorFerdinandl.havmgacceptedthothrone 

tnresque  valleys,  and  on  tlie  8.  the.  eye  rests  without  consulting  the  holy  see;  the  pope  dis- 

HL  the  distance  upon  the  snowy  pealis  of  the  missed  the  imperii  ambassador,  and  Ferdinand 

Pjr^nSea.     Kie  charm  of  the  scenery  and  the  accordingly  did  not  come  to  Borne  to  be  crown^ 

mid  ^d  healthful  climate  attract  to  Pau  aeon-  ed,  an  omission  which  was  imitated  by  all  the 

siderable  number  of  foreign  visitors  and  per-  succeeding  emperors.    Panl  IV.  was  a  zealons 

manent  residents.    Linen  cloths,  renowned  as  opponftntV  the  Protestants,  against  whom  he 

toUegde  Mearii,  and  fine  table  dotis,  tapestry  issued  a  bull  in  1559,  and  cooperated  earnestly 

oa^pe^  and  cutlery  are  mannfactured.— Pau  with  Queen  Mary  in  her  attempt*  to  restore' 

■was  founded  m  the  10th  century ;  a  viscount  Catholicity  in  Englwid.     Ho  introduced  the 

of  Bfiarn  bujt  ^  strong  castle  on  the  top  of  a  inquisition  into  his  states,  labored  assiduously 

tan,  andhavmgmarkedthelimifsof  theground  for  the  reformation  of  the  clercy,  and  founded 

with  stakes  or  pam,  the  town  which  formed  the  order  of  TheaUnes,  who  took  their  name 

Itself  around  retamed  the  appellation.    In  the  from  the  archbishopric  of  Theate  or  Chioti 

lith  century  the  castle  was  rebuilt  by  Gaston  which  he  had  held  before  he  became  pope, 

^nebus,  count  of  ^oii,  and  the  city  became  He  raised  his  nephews  to  the  highest  honors 

the  chief  town  of  B<Sarn.  _  The  castle  was  en-  in  the  state,  and  made  one  of  them  a  cardinal, 

targed and  embellished dnrmg the  16thcentury.  thongh  his  past  life  had  been  that  of  a  soldier 

Henry  ly.  was  horn  there;   and  the  room  and  a  libertine ;  but  hearing  that  they  abused 

where  this  erent  took  place  has  stdl  its  ancient  their  power,  he  banished  them  from  Rome  in 

portraits  and  furniture,  as  weU  as  the  tortoise  1B59.    He  was  hated  hy  his  subieets,  who  rose 

shell  that  was  used^  as  a  cradle  for  the  mfent  In  tumult  on  the  news  of  his  death,  and  threw 

prince.  _  The  castle  itself  was  repaired  and  ren-  down  his  statue,  crying:  "Death  to  the  Oa- 

ovated  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe;  it  is  one  raffas":"     HI.   Paul  V.  (Ojimillo  Boegbbsb), 

ot  the  summer  resorts  of  Napoleon  HI.  and  his  horn  in  Rome  in  1553,  died  Jan.  16, 1621     He 

court.    A  marble  statue  of  Henry  IV.  stands  succeeded  Leo  51.  in  1605,  and  Bmn  after  his 

m  the  vestibule  of  the  castle ;  and  two  others,  accession  was  involved  in  a.  dispnte  with  the 

one  of  white  marble  erected  in  1843,  and  one  republic  of  Venice  respectmg  the  foundation 

in  bronze,  adorn  the  principa  squares.  of  religious  houses,  the  alienation  of  charitable 

fAUL.thenanie  of  several  popes,  of  whom  bequests,  and  the  trial  of  ecclesiastics  hy  lav 

ttie  most  dBtinguished  are  the  followmg.    L  tribunals.    He  CMommunieated  the  doge  and 


Paul   HI.    (AiMSiNBEO   Fakusse),   bom    in  the  senate,  and  laid  tie  republic  under  an  m- 

T.,'?^        \^^T  ■"  ^«^-  1S*»-    He  sue-  terdict  which  the  senate  forbade  to  be  publish- 

ceeded  Clement  VH.  ra  1534,  and  summoned  ed,  and  which  only  the  Jesuits,  Theatines,  and 

&  general  council  to  meet  at  Mantna,  but  after-  Capnchins  observed.    These  ffiree  orders  were 

ward  transferred  it  to  Trent,  where  the  first  consequently  banished.    The  pope  on  his  side 

session  was  held  m  Dec.  1546.    He  made  an  prepared  to  take  up  arms ;  but  fearing,  from  an 

abortive  league  with  the  emperor  and  there-  intercepted  letter  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi.  that 

publicofVeniceagamsttheTurks,  and  induced  advantage  would  be  taken  of  such  an  event 

Francis  L  and  Charles  V  to  conclnde  a  truce  to  introduce  Calvinism  into  Venice,  he  invited 

for  10  years  at  Nice  (1588),  which  was  not  the  mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the 

however  observed.    He  ezoommumoated  Hen-  dispute  was  settled  by  a  compromise  in  1607. 

ry  VHI.  of  England,  eafabhshed  the  inquisition  The  condemnation  by  the  parliament  of  Paris 

at  Naples,  approved  the  society  of  Jesus,  sent  of  the  Defendo  Mdei  of  Suarez  was  the  cause 

a  contingent  of  12,000  footand  1,000  horseto  of  angryrclationswithFrance  in  IGU     Inlhe 

jom  the  emperor 8  forces  in  Germany  against  meantime  Paulhaddevotedhimself  with  great 

the  Protestants  and  opposed  the  religious  paci-  zeal  to  reforming  the  administration  of  his  tem- 

fication  called  the  tjKmw  granted  by  Charles  poral  government,  embeUishing  Rome,  and  re- 

V.in   1S47.     He  exerted  himself  zealously  to  storing  ancient  monuments.  He  exerted  himself 

Bubdne  the  turbulent  feudatories  of  the  Papal  to  send  missionaries  to  the  East,  and  received 

States,  and  expelled   the  poweriiil  Oolonna  embasaes  from  Japan,  from  several  princes  of 

famdy  from  Rome.    Before  becoming  a  priest  India,  and  from  Congo, 

he  had  a  son  and  daughter,  the  former  of  whom  PAXH^  Fatree.    See  Sahpi  Pibtbo 

was  crated  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.    H.  PAOL  I.,  Peteovitch,  emperor  of  Russia, 

f  ^J?  '.^- ("f  t'^^Airat  FiETEo  Oaeafta).  born  in  bom  Oct.  13, 1764,  assasanated  March  23, 1801. 

1475,  died  Aug.  18,  1559.    Ho  succeeded  Mar-  A  son  of  Peter  HI.  and  Catharine  H.,  Paul  in- 

ceilus  II.  in  1556,  and  displayed  an  energy  in  herited  the  weakness  and  pusillanimity  of  his 

his  administration  which  had  not  been  expect-  father,  with  few  of  the  intellectual  onalities  of 

ed  from  his  advanced  age  and  previous  studious  his  mother.    The  hatred  which  liis  parents 

habits.    He  concluded  an  alliance  with  Henry  bore  to  each  other,  and  which  resulted  in  the 

n.  of  l'>anee  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.  assassination  of  Peter  at  the  instigation  of  his 
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wife,  exerted  a  oaneful  influence  upon  the  ear-  cruelty  whoever  did  not  aliglit  from  their  ear- 
liest development  of  Paul'smindandcharacter.  riages  and  prostrate  themselves  as  he  passed. 
His  father  bated  him  as  the  offspring  of  a  hated  He  disliked  ronnd  hats,  and  authorized  any 
wife  and  intended  to  dismherit  him.  Oatha^  one  to  tear  them  from  the  heads  of  their 
rine,' having  aaaumed  the  reins  of  government  wearers.  He  would  allow  no  one  to  keep  a 
C1T62),  pretended  to  give  him  an  education  Aog  near  hb  residence.  These  and  a  thousand 
worthy  of  the  heir  of  a  great  empire ;  but  even  other  petty  oppressions  exasperated  the  peo- 
before  he  grew  up  to  manhood  her  dislike  of  pie  even  more  than  his  hatred  of  liberal  ideas, 
him  had  become  so  violent  that  she  compelled  his  decrees  forbidding  the  importation  of  all 
him  to  live  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  per-  books  or  newspapers  printed  m  Frenoh,  and 
aeouted  him  ui  every  conceivable  manner,  sur-  similar  measures.    His  policy  ir  —-i  *"  •>>- 


rounded  him  with  spies,  left  him  in  absolute  great  eventa  in  western  Enrop< 

want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  took  not  siatent  and  capricious  as  bis  admrniBtration  of 

the  dightest  pains  to  conceal  her  contempt  of  the  interna!  affairs  of  his  empire.     At  Erst  he 

him.     Such  mfluences    necessarily   left   their  became  a  party  to  the  coalition  agdnst  revo- 

mark  upon  his  temper.    He  became  morose,  IntionaryFraoce,  and  his  army  of  over  100,000 

revengful,  craven  toward  his  mother,  yet  wil-  men  ohtamed  some  suocessesin  Italy,  Switzer- 

ful  and  tyrannical  toward  inferiors,  dead  to  land,  and  Holland;  hnt  having  afterward  suf- 

ambition,  and  indifferent  to  the  requirements  of  fered   severe  reverses,  Paul  became  disgusted 

his  station.    At  the  age  of  19  he  was  married  with  his  allies,  expelled  the  French  refugees 

by  order  of  his  mother  to  a  princess  of  Hesse-  from  Enssia,  and  endeavored  to  get  up  a  coali- 

Darmstadt,  and  after  her  death  in  1TT6  to  a  tion  against  Great  Britain.    In  this  be  succeed- 

princeasofWOrtemberg.    His  domestic  felicity  ed  so  far  that  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Prussia 

recompensed  him  in  some  degree  for  the  con-  joined  him  in  a  treaty  of  armed  neutrality, 

temptuous  manner  in  which  he  was  excluded  Bnt  his  hatred  against  Great  Britain  bad  be- 

from  all  participation  in  government   affairs,  come  so  violent  that  he  was  far  from  being  eatis- 

His  second  wife  bore  him  4  sons  {Alexander,  fled  with  this  success.    Through  the  columns  of 

Oonstantine,    Mcholas,    and   Michael)   and  5  the  "  St.  Petersburg  Journal"  be  challenged  to 

daughters.     The  former  were  taken  ft-om  their  personal  combat  all  tbose  kings  who  were  un- 

parents  by  order  of  Catharine,  and  brought  willing  to  take  sides  with  him  against  Eng- 

up  under  her  direction.    In  1T80  Paul  travel-  land.    At  last  bis  capriciousness  and  despotism 

led  through  Poland,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  reached  a  pitch  which  verged  on  downright 

and  Holland.    Afterward  he  took  part  in  the  madness.     A  conspiracy  was  formed  against 

wai- against  Sweden,  but  even  then  his  mother  his  life  by  a  number  of   noblemen,  among 

purposely  deprived  him  of  every  opportunity  of  whom  Counts  Pahleo  and  Zuboff,  Generals 

becoming  fhmiliar  with  the  duties  of  his  posi-  Benningsen    and    Uwaroff,    and    Lieut.    Ool. 

tion.    He  bore  this  treatment  in  a  dull,  patient  Tatisheff  were  the  most  conspicuous.    To  his 

manner,  hoarding  up  revenge  for  a  fature  day.  son  Alexander  it  was  represented  by  them 

At  last  his  deliverance  came.    Catharine  died  that  they  had  no  other  object  than  to  com- 

Nov.  17  179G,  and  Paul  ascended  the  tliroue.  pel  the  emperor  to  abdicate  the  throne.    They 

One'ofliis  first  acts  was  to  cause  funeral  honors  forced  their  way  into  Paul's  chamber  late  at 

to  be  paid  to  his  murdered  father,  and  he  or-  night,  and  presented  for  his  signature  a  letter 

dered  the  remains  of  his  mother's  former  fa-  of  abdication.    He  refused  to  sign,  whereupon 

Torite  Prmce  Potemkin,  to  be  disinterred  and  Zuboff  knocked  him  down  and  kneeled  ijpon 

thrown  into  a  ditch  on  the  wayside.     To  undo  him,  and,  the  Other  conspirators  joining  in  the 

whatever  Catharine   had   done  seemed  to  be  deed,  the  emperor  was  murdered  in  the  most 

bis  only  guiding  principle.    He  disbanded  her  horrible  manner  within  hearing  of  his  eldest 

armies,declaredpeftcewithPersia, disapproved  son  and  successo-  '■"''  ''<■  T""-  -^vpn  hann  Bnid 

of  her  policy  toward  Poland,  liberated  Kosci-  that  his  second  soi 

nszko  and  the  other  Polish  prisoners,  decreed  in  the  butchery, 

that  the  female  line  should  henceforth  be  ex-  PAUL,  Keoulae  CLBGKe  or  St.    See  Bae- 

duded  from  succession,  and  invited  bis  eldest  NABiTEa. 

son  to  an  active  participation  in  the  admmis-  PAUL,  Saint,  in  sacred  biography,  the  first 

tration  of  the  country.    Bat  the  rejoicings  of  Christian  missionary  who  extended  his  labors 

the  people  over  these  happy  be^nnings  were  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  first 

premature.    The  defects  of  bis  education  soon  Christian  teacher  who  maintained  the  equality 

became  apparent.  His  narrow-minded  egotism,  of  Jews  and  gentiles  under  the  new  dispeusa- 

fostered  by  the  seclusion  of  bis  youth,  combined  tion,  and  admitted  the  latter  to  the  full  partici- 

with  his  nervous  and  fitful  temper  to  render  pation  of  Christian  privileges  without  the  exac- 

him  an    execrable  tyrant.    His  most  puerile  tion  of  the  ceremonial  law.    Paul  is  ranked  by 

whims  and  caprices  were  raised  to  the  dignity  the  Christian  church  with  the  12  apostles,  and 

of  laws,  and  a  well  organized  secret  police  was  ckims  that  rank  for  himself  in  his  episties.  Our 

constantly  active  in  discovering  victJms  of  his  knowledge  of  his  history  is  derived  from  the 

wrath     He  required  tliose  who  were  admitted  Acts  of  the  Aposfles  and  incidental  notices  m 

to  his  presence  to  kneel  before  him.    When  he  his  letters  to  the  churches.    Many  attempte 

drove  out  he  would  punish  with  the  utmost  have  been  made  to  arrange  these  materials  in  a 
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Bystematic  biography,  of  -which  tlie  most  com-  the  participation  of  Paul's  compaDions  in  ihia 

prehensive  and  popular  is  the  '■  Life  and  Epis-  remartable  experience,  bat  all  agree  in  their 

ties  of  St.  Paul,"  by  Conjbeare  and  Howeon  representation  of  the  impression  njade  on  Paul 

(London,  1854).     For  the  critical  student  the  himself  of  a  voice  addressing  him  in  tlie  iiiune 

■works  of  Wieseler  and  Baur  are  tlie  most  im-  of  Christ  and  bidding  him  forbear  the  perse- 

portant.    Panl  was  a  Grecian  or  Hellenistio  cation  of  his  church.    Struck  with  temporary 

Jew,  by  birth  and  couutry— that  is,  a  Jew  blindness  by  this  vision,  ho  was  brought  to  Da- 

bom  without  the  limits  of  Palestine— but,  until  maaous,  where,  after  8  days'  sojourn,  he  recoT- 

hia  conversion,  a  rigid  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of  ered  his  sight  at  the  handa  of  a  disciple  named 

the  Pharisees,  by  parentage  and  training  as  well  Ananias  and  received  Christian  baptism.    The 

as  by  personal   conviction.     His  original  and  nest  3  years  were  spent  in  Arabia  and  Damas- 

Jewish  name  Saul  appears  to  have  been  dropped  cus,  after  which  the  apostle  made  a  brief  visit 

and  that  of  Paul  adopted  soon  after  his  accession  to  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned  to  hia 

to  the  Christian  ministry ;  for  what  cause  it  is  native  city.  Meanwhile  a  new  centre  of  Christian 

impossible  to  say,  nor  whether  the  name  Paul  influence  had  established  itself  at  Antioch,  the 

had  ever  been  used  as  one  of  his  appellations  capital  of  Syria,  and  thither  Panl  now  went  at 

before  his  conversion.    He  was  born  m  Tarsus,  the  solicitation  of  Barnabas,  one  of  the  le»i!«™ 


the  metropolis  of  Cilicia.  The  precise  date  of  of  that  movement,  who  had  come  U^  Tarsna  to 
his  birth  is  nnknown,  bnt  is  proximately  deter-  secure  his  cooperation.  Here  he  remained  for 
mined  by  the  circumstance  that  Paul  is  spoken  a  year  or  more,  engaged  in  expounding  and 
of  as  a  young  man  at  the  timoof  the  martyrdom  propagating  the  new  faith.  Afamme  which  yis- 
ofStephen.  The  best  chronologers  place  that  ited  Judteain  the  reignof  theemperorClaudins 
event  as  late  at  least  aa  A.  D.  38.  Accordingly,  (A.  D.  45),  induced  the  chnreh_  at  Antioch  to 
Paul  can  hardly  have  been  bom  earlier  than  send  pecuniary  aiA  to  the  Christians  at  Jerusa- 
A.  D.  8,  or  later  than  12.  His  family  enjoyed  lem,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed  to 
the  right  of  Eoman  citizenship,  either  aaliber-  convey  the  money  collected  for  that  purpose. 
tini  (slaves  honorably  manumitted),  or  in  con-  (Acts  si.  29,  30.)*  Having  accomplished^  this 
sequence  of  important  services  rendered  to  the  eleemosynary  mission,  he  returned  to  Antioch, 
state.  There  is  reasontofaelievethat  the  yonth  and  made  that  city  hia  head-quarters  and  tlie 
of  Pan! partook  of  theliterary  advantages  which  starting  point  of  the  missionary  tours  in  Asia 
distinguished  his  native  city.  The  traces  of  ITmor  and  Europe  which  be  now  undertook  in 
philosophic  thought  which  pervade  his  epistles,  behalf  of  the  faith.  Three  distinct  journeys 
and  his  evident  familiarity  with  the  Greek  from  this  point  of  departure  are  recorded.  The 
poets^  discover  a  mind  imbued  with  gentile  as  first,  in  which  Paul  waa  accompanied  by  Bar- 
well  as  with  Jewish  loee.  According  to  rah-  nabas,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  way  by  John 
binical  law  and  custom,  which  required  every  Mark,  who  left  them  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
male  Jew  to  be  taught  some  manna!  art,  he  nor,  embraced  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  east 
learned  the  trade  of  a  tent  mater,  to  the  prac-  lowest  and  three  of  the  southerIj[  provinces  of 
tice  of  which  he  waa  afterward  indebted  in  part  Asia  Minor,  viz.,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Ly- 
for  his  support.  (Acts  xviii,  3,  xx,  84 ;  1  Cor.  caonia.  In  the  principal  cities  of  these  conn- 
iv.  13.)  His  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  tries  the  missionaries  established  Christian 
prophets  and  other  essentiaJs  of  a  Jewish  edu-  churches  after  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem, 
cation  was  obtained  at  Jerusalem  under  the  Some  time  after  his  return  to  Antioch,  where 
tuition  of  Gamaliel,  the  most  learned  rabbi  of  Paul  now  resumed  bis  homo  ministry,  the  at- 
his  time.  Paul's  first  appearance  on  the  stage  tempt  was  made  by  Judaizing  Christians  sent 
of  history  connects  itself  with  the  martyrdom  from  Jerusalem  for  that  purpose  to  impose  the 
of  Stephen,  to  which  he  was  a  party,  being  at  Mosaic  ritual  on  the  gentile  converts.  The 
that  tune  a  student  at  Jerusalem,  devoted  to  movemeutwas  strenuouslyresistedby  the  lead- 
the  Pharisaic  interest  in  that  city,  and  probably  ers  of  the  Antiooh  church,  and  Panl  and  Bar- 
attaohed  to  the  congregation  of  the  liber  nabas  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  debate  and 
tmes,"  From  this  time  forth  he  became  a  zeal  arrange  this  difficulty  with  the  apostles  and 
ous  persecutor  of  the  Christian  church,  volun  elders  in  that  city.  This  first  Christian  council 
teermg  his  services  to  the  aanbednm  for  that  la  assigned  by  different  authorities  to  dates 

purpose,  and  holding  a  Lommi'^ion  from  that  ——  -     ' 

body  to  ferret  out,  both  at  Jerusalem  and  m 
"strange  cities,"  and  faring  to  trial  the  confes 
Bora  of  the  new  ftith  It  was  in  the  discharge 
of  this  commission,  and  whUe  bound  to  Da 
masons  on  one  of  these  errands,  that  he  expe 
rienced  a  sudden  and  miraculous  conversion, 
which  changed  the  whole  court-e  of  his  life,  not 
only  arresting  bis  work  of  persecation  but  im- 
pelling him  to  become  the  mdefatigable  advo- 
cate and  apostle  of  the  faith  he  had  persecuted 
The  three  accounts  of  the  matter  m  the  Acts 

(is.  7,  sail.  9,  and  ixvi.  14)  difier  in  regard  to  '■ 
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ranring  from  the  year  4T  to  the  yew  55.  We  two  of  the  episOea  in  our  collection  are  flJ- 
incline  with  Wieseler  to  place  it  at  50.  The  dressed,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  touching  at 
two  delegates,  after  a  satisfactory  adjuatment  Ephesua  and  visiting  Jerusalem  by  the  way. 
of  this  question,  returned  to  Antioch,  and  with  After  an  interval  of  rest  at  Antioeh,  in  the  an- 
them two  emissaries  from  Jerusalem.  With  tumn,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  year  54,  Paul  en- 
one  of  the  latter,  Silvauus  or  Silas,  Paul  sooa  tered  on  the  third  and  last  of  his  missionary 
aflerundertookhissecondmissionarytour.hav-  Journeys.  Passing  through  various  provinces 
ing  previously  separated  from  Barnabas  in  con-  of  Asia  Minor,  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  where  the 
aequenoeof  adisputewhicharosebetweenthem  ground  had  been  prepared  for  Lim  by  Aquila 
relative  to  John  Mark,  whom  Barnabas  would  and  Priscilla,  with  Apollos  their  convert.  Here 
have  to  go  witli  them,  but  whom  Paul  rejected  ho  remained  during  aperiod  of  8  years,  laboring 
on  account  of  his  desertion  of  them  at  Perga  in  with  marked  success,  inducing,  among  other 
their  first  expedition.  The  missionaries  visited  fruits  of  his  ministry,  the  poede,  or  magicians, 
Oilicia  and  the  regions  already  traversed  by  to  abandon  their  practice  and  to  burn  their 
PauL  and  the  churches  founded  by  him  in  amulets — a  pectmiary  sacrifice  of  50,000  drach- 
Pamphylia  and  Lyoaonia.  At  Lystra  they  mas,  equivalent  to  $8,000  or  $9,000.  A  hostile 
were  joined  at  Paul's  solicitation  by  Timothy,  encounter  with  the  silversmiths  of  that  city, 
a  youi^  Greek  who  had  embraced  the  Obristidh  who  traded  in  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana, 
faithTThey  extended  their  travels  through  and  who  conceived  their  business  to  be  endan- 
the  central  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia  gored  by  Paul's  preaching,  hastened  his  depart- 
and  Galatia,  then  to  Mysia,  and  so  to  the  west-  ure  from  Ephesns,  He  proceeded  to  Macedo- 
ern  coasL  where,  at  Troas,  Paul  resolved,  in  nia,  and  thence  to  Greece;  then  returning  to 
consequence  of  a  dream  which  he  interpreted  Macedonia,  he  crossed  over  to  Troas,  and  from 
as  a  call  from  God,  to  cross  over  to  Europe,  there,  by  way  of  Assos  and  the  islands  of  Chios 
Accordingly  the  company,  of  which  Luke,  it  is  and  Samos,  he  went  to  Miletus,  accompanied 
supposed  (from  the  use  of  the  first  person  pin-  by  Timothy,  Luke,  and  other  disciples.  At 
ral  which  occurs  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  Miletus  he  tarried  long  enough  to  receive  a 
narrative),  was  one,  took  ship  at  Troas,  and  deputation  of  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Epbe- 
atter  a  short  run  landed  at  Keapolis  ,on  the  sus,  whom  he  had  invited  to  meet  him^  and  to 
Macedonian  coast.  They  thence  proceeded  to  whom  he  communicated  bis  parting  instruo- 
Philippi,  where  the  Christians  came  into  col-  tions,  bidding  them  a  final  and  affectionate 
lision  with  a  gentile  party  who  trafficked  in  farewell.  He  then  embarked  with  his  company 
divination,  and  who  infiamed  the  minds  of  the  for  Rhodes  and  Tyre  on  his  way  to  Palestine, 
people  against  Paul  and  Silaa.  The  apostle  and  whither  he  went,  as  ne  says,  "hound  in  the 
his  friend  were  publicly  scourged  and  thrust  spirit;"  his  friends  m  every  city  where  he 
into  prison,  but  honorably  released  the  neit  stopped  on  the  route  endeavoring  to  dissuade 
day,  when  the  gaoler,  whom  Paul  had  baptized,  him,  "  the  Holy  Spirit,"  in  every  city,  "  wit- 
represented  to  the  magistrates  that  they  were  nessing  that  bonds  and  afflictions"  awaited  him ; 
Eoman  citizens.  In  Thessalonica,  where  they  his  own  instinct  in  spite  of  prophecies  and  en- 
made  many  converts  among  the  Hellenists,  they  treaties  urging  him  on.  Tiie  pai-t)[  arrived  at 
met  with  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  year 
stricter  Jews,  who  followed  them  to  Berea,  58 ;  they  presented  themselves  before  James 
where  also  success  had  attended  their  efforts,  and  the  other  elders  of  the  church,  andPaul 
The  "brethren,"  thinking  that  Paul's  life  was  reported  the  many-sided  success  of  amission 
endangered,  sent  him  away  in  the  charge  of  embracing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Roman 
friends  who  brought  him  to  Athena.  Hero  he  empire  in  its  wide  endeavor.  Tlie  Christian 
held  pnbho  disputations  with  philosophers  of  party  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  influence  of  the 
the  leading  schools,  and  at  their  invitation  gave  Jewish  capital,  and  anxious  to  conciliate  their 
a  pubho  exposition  of  his  doctrine  in  the  areo-  countrymen,  so  far  from  renouncing  the  law  of 
pagus,  pronouncing  on  this  occasion  the  re-  Moses,  were  especially  scrupulous  in  their  ob- 
markable  speech  on  the  nature  of  Deity— the  servance  of  its  rites  and  requirements.  Aware 
most  striking  and  important  of  all  the  speeches  that  Paul  had  rendered  himself  obnoxioos  to 
recorded  of  him.  From  Athens  he  went  to  Judaizing  Christians  by  his  liberal  views  in  re- 
Oorinth,  then  capita!  of  tiie  Roman  province  latlon  to  thia  matter,  the  elders  persuaded  him 
of  Achaia,  where  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  by  an  act  of  public  conformity  to  humor  their 
a  Jewish  family  recently  banished  from  Rome  pr^udices  and  disarm  their  hostility.  At  their 
under  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius  for-  suggestion  he  united  with  a  party  of  four  who 
bidding  the  residence  of  Jews  in  that  city.  He  wore  then  discharging  a  Nazaritic  vow,  and 
practised  here  his  craft  of  tent  maker,  which  was  seen  with  them  in  the  temple  fulfilling  the 
was  also  that  of  Ms  host  (Aquila),  and  so  re-  ritual  purification  prescribed  by  Leviticfll  law. 
lieved  him  of  the  burden  of  his  support.  He  This  concession  was  not  attended  with  the  ex- 
was  soon  joined  by  Silas  and  Timothy,  and  pected  result,  The  measure  which  was  to  have 
with  their  assistance,  urged  by  a  vision  fore-  secured  him  against  the  hostile  zeal  of  his  o^- 
telling  success,  he  ministered  for  a  space  of  wonents  only  served  to  betray  him  into  their 
nearly  two  years  to  the  people  of  Corinth ;  and  hands.  Seen  in  the  temple,  he  was  seized  on  a 
having  established  a  promising  church,  to  which  charge  of  plotting  against  the  Mostuc  religion, 
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and  accDsod  of  bringing  gentiles  into  tho  sacred  nineness  of  tlie  pastoral  epistles  {the  two  to 
courts.  Tlie  Roman  gnard  rescued  him  from  Timothy  and  the  one  to  Titns),  of  Colossians 
the  hands  of  the  mob,  and,  on  the  discovery  of  and  Ephesians,  has  also  been  called  in  question ; 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  disclosed  by  a  aad  Baur  even  doubts  the  authorship  of  Phi- 
nephew  of  Paol  then  residing  at  Jerusalem,  he  lippians,  Philemon,  and  the  two  Thessalonians, 
was  sent  to  Casarea  to  FeUx,  proconsul  of  the  allowing  es  indispatably  genuine  only  Galatians, 
province  of  Judfea.  Felix,  though  seemingly  Romans,  and  the  two  Corinthians.  In  this  ex- 
Batisfied  of  his  innocence,  for  the  sake  of  con-  travagant judgment  few  critics  will  agree  with 
ciliating  the  Jews  detained  him  a  prisoner  at  him.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  pre- 
Otesarea.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years  cision  the  chronological  order  of  the  epistles. 
Fehs  was  succeeded  by  Festus,  and  Paul  was  Tho  two  to  the  Thessalonians  are  placed  first 
then  offered  the  opportanify  of  a  trial  befote  by  most  of  the  critics  who  admit  their  genniue- 
the  national  council  at  Jerusalem,  which  ho  de-  neas,  and  aft^r  them  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
olined,  aware  of  the  impossihihlj  of  obtdning  tians.  Then  follow,  in  Wieseler's  arrangement, 
a  fair  hearing  from  that  tribuual.  Despairing  1  Tiibotliy,  1  Corinthians,  Titos,  3  Corinthians, 
of  justice  at  the  Lands  of  his  countrymen,  he  Eomans,  Philemon,  Colossiaus,  Ephesians,  Phi- 
appealed  by  right  of  hia  Roman  citizenship  to  lippians,  and  2  Timothy, 
the  government  at  Rome,  and  to  Rome  accord-  '  PAUL,  Vihobmt  be,  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
ingly  he  was  sent^  He  reached  that  destination  Catholic  church  and  founder  of  the  congregation 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  61,  after  tlie  long  and  of  sistera  of  charity,  bom  at  Pouy,  Gaacony, 
perilous  voyage  and  shipwreck  described  in  the  in  1678,  died  Sept,  27, 1660.  He  was  the  4th 
Acta  (zsvii.).  While  there  he  was  permitted  child  of  a  pious  peasant  named  Jean  do  Paul, 
as  a  special  favor  to  reside  in  a  hired  lodging  who,  having  determined  to  educate  Lim  for  the 
instead  of  being  thrust  into  a  dungeon  or  con-  church,  puthimwhenlSyearsoldtoIeamLatin 
flnod  in  the  barracks.  Here  he  remMned  two  of  theFranciscanfriarsattheneighboringtown 
years,  and,  though  under  constant  military  of  Acqs  (now  Dax),  He  afterward  became  tntor 
guard,  was  allowed  free  intercourse  with  hia  in.  the  family  of  a,  lawyer  of  the  place,  who  sent 
countrymen  and  others  who  chose  to  visit  him.  him  in  1696  to  tho  university  of  Toulouse, 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  his  missionary  where  he  passed  7  years,  was  ordained  priest 
labors,  which  he  appears  to  have  done  with  in  1600,  and  received  in  1604  the  degree  of 
snccesa.  Members  of  the  imperiat  household  bachelor  of  divinity.  In  1605,  while  on  a 
were  among  his  converts.  (Philipp.  iv.  23.)  voyage  from  Marsefllea  to  Narbonne,  he  was 
Here  the  history  leaves  him,  and  leaves  us  to  captured  by  Turkish  pirates,  carried  prisoner 
conjecture  liis  snbsequent  fortunes.  The  snp-  to  Tunis,  and  after  being  several  times  sold 
position  of  Baur,  Wieseler,  and  many  others  is  became  at  last  the  slave  of  a  renegade  from 
that  he  never  recovered  his  liberty,  bnt  re-  Nice.  Through  the  influence  of  one  of  bis 
mained  prisoner  at  Rome  until  he  perished  at  wives,  -who  had  heard  Vincent  sinpng  sacred 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  a  martyr  to  his  songs  at  his  labor,  this  man  resolved  to  return 
faith;  but  there  is  a  widely  accepted  tradition  to  Christianity,  and  in  June,  1607,  fled  from 
tJjat  he  was  tried  and  acquitted,  that  he  left  the  country  with  his  slave  and  reached  France 
Rome,  made  other  missionary  tours,  vras  once  in  a  little  skiff.  Vincent  spent  the  nest  year 
more  arrested,  again  brought  to  Rome,  tried,  in  Rome,  where  he  secured  the  friendship  of 
condemned,  and  executed.  It  is  even  asserted  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  who  sent  him  to  Paris  on  a 
that  he  passed  two  years  in  Spain,  returning  to  secret  errand  to  King  Henry  IV.  in  1608,  and 
Rome  about  64,  and  suffering  death  by  decapi-  afterward  procured  his  nomination  to  the  abbey 
tation  in  65,  or  according  to  some  authorities  of  St.  Leonard  de  Ohaume  in  tho  diocese  of  Ro- 
Feb.  32,  68.  The  attentive  reader  of  the  Now  chelle.  About  tho  same  time  he  was  appointed 
Testamentwillnotice  indications  of  the  opposi-  almoner  to  Queen  Margaret  of  Valois.  In 
tion,  jealousy,  and  even  persecution  which  Paul  1613  he  entered  the  family  of  Emmanuel  de 
encountered  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  Chris-  Gondi,  count  de  Joigny,  as  tutor  to  his  8  sons, 
tians  of  the  Judaistio  type.  Other  martyrs  one  of  whom  was  afterward  Cardinal  de  Retz. 
have  suffered  from  the  enemies  of  their  faith.  To  his  duties  as  preceptor  he  added  the  task 
Paul  suffered  far  greater  trials  from  its  profes-  of  preaching  to  the  peasantry  of  his  patron's 
sora ;  and  when  enumerating  his  hardships  and  estates,  particalarly  upon  the  necessity  of  con- 
his  sorrows,  he  tops  the  climax  with  "  perils  by  fession ;  and  so  struck  was  the  countess  with 
false  brethren."  (3  Oor,  xi.  26.)  This  circum-  the  extraordinary  results  of  his  labors  that  she 
stance  should  be  taken  into  the  account  in  esti-  offered  18,000  livres  to  any  religious  commu- 
mating  the  worth  and  force  of  a  character  nity  which  should  -undertake  the  same  work 
which  in  moral  heroism  has  no  superior,  among  her  tenantry  every  5  yeara.  The  offer 
perhaps  no  equal,  in  the  world's  annals, — Of  however  was  not  accepted,  and  it  was  reserved 
the  31  epistles  embraced  in  the  canon  of  the  for  Vincent  himself  to  found  a  few  years  later 
New  Testament,  14  are  popularly  ascribed  to  a  new  congregation  for  snch  missions.  Hav- 
Paid  and  assigned  to  him  in  the  current  ver-  ing  obtained  in  1622  the  appointment  of  cliap- 
eions.  Of  these,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  lain  to  the  galleys  at  Marseilles,  he  devoted 
prononnced  by  many  critics  at  the  present  day  himself  to  the  wolfareof  the  wretched  convicts 
to  be  the  work  of  some  other  Land.    The  gen-  with  the  intenseet  ardor,  and,  after  ^nsib^ 
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ameliorating  tTieir  mental  and  bodily  condition,  several  years  employed  under  his  direction  in 
went  to  Paris  to  extend  his  reforms  to  the  pris-  visiting  the  confraternities  and  ^  in  other  labors 
ons  in  which  they  were  confined  while  waiting  for  the  poor.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  bis- 
to  be  sent  to  the  seaports.  He  fitted  np  a  sep-  ters  of  charity.  Their  rule  was  drawn  np  by 
arate  baildinB  for  them,  and  when  absent  him-  degrees  in  the  course  of  some  years,  and  Vm- 
self  cansed  two  priests  who  had  joined  in  Ha  cent  lived  to  see  28  houses  of  the  order  estab- 
charitftble  enterprise  to  live  in  the  prison.  He  lisbed  in  Paris,  beside  others  in  vanous  parts 
next  appears  at  MScon,  as  the  apostle  of  the  of  Europe.  The  reformation  of  the  hospitals, 
vast  multitudes  of  thieves  and  beggars  for  whom  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  fonndlingB 
that  city  was  then  notorious  In  1632  he  was  (see  ForanLiNe  Hospital),  the  instruction  ot 
appointed  director  of  the  nuns  of  the  order  of  idiots  at  his  priory  of  St.  Lazama,  and  contin- 
the  Visitation  in  Paris,  and  this  position  he  re-  ual  labors  among  the  convicto,  are  the  neit 
tained  nntil  his  death.  In  1634  the  countess  events  which  we  have  to  record  in  his  history, 
de  Joieny  revived  the  project  of  establishing  It  is  related  (though  the  stoiy  h^.been  ques- 
Btated  missions  among  the  poor,  and  witii  the  tioned)  that  he  onee  offered  himself  in  the  place 
cooperation  of  her  linsband  and  the  archbishop  of  a  convict  more  nnfortunate  than  guilty,  and 
of  Paris  proposed  to  Vincent  to  nndertaltB  the  wore  the  fetters  of  a  galley  slave  for  several 
establishment  of  a  new  order,  which  she  prom-  weel;s  before  he  was  reoo^ized.  During  tte 
ised  to  endow  with  40,000  livres.  Accordingly  famine  which  depopulated  Lorraine  in  1638-9 
in  1635  Vincent,  accompanied  by  two  other  hecolicctedanddistnbutednpwardot 2,000,001) 
priests,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  college  of  livres  among  the  sufferers.  He  attended  Louia 
the  iMM  en/ants,  which  had  been  given  for  the  XIII.  in  his  last  illness,  Mid  was  appointed  by 
purpose  by  the  archbishop,  and  laid  the  fonnda-  Anne  of  Austria  one  of  the  4  members  of  the 
tion  of  the  congregation  of  priests  of  the  mis-  "  council  of  conscience '  to  whom  was  com- 
BioQ,  sometimes  cafled  Lazarists  from  the  priory  mitted  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  preler- 
of  St.  Lazarus  which  they  acquired  soon  after-  ments.  In  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  incurred 
ward  The  associates  received  royal  letters  the  groundless  suspicion  of  being  a  favorer  ot 
patent  in  May,  1637,  at  which  time  they  had  Mazarin,  and  hia  convent  of  St.  LaKarna  was 
moreased  to  5,  and  were  erected  into  a  cbngre-  accordingly  sacked  by  a  mob._  The  last  labors 
(ration  by  Pope  Urban  VHI.  in  1683.  (See  of  his  life  were  the  foundation  of  an  asylum 
Priests  of  tbe  Misbioit.)  Beside  the  primary  for  aged  artisans  of  both  seses,  and  a  hospital 
object  of  missions  among  the  peasantry,  Vin-  for  all  the  poor  of  Paris,  which  was  opened  in 
cent  now  devoted  himself  to  the  spiritual  im-''  1657,  a  royal  edict  obliging  every  beggar_ in  the 
provement  of  the  clergy.  He  established  reli-  metropolis  to  either  enter  this  mstitution  or 
nous  eseroises  for  candidates  for  orders,  to  work  for  his  hvmg.  Between  4,000  and  5,000 
whichtiiearohbishopofParisafterwardobliged  chose  the  former  alteroattve.  Vincent  was 
all  his  ecclesiastics  to  apply  themselves  for  10  beatified  by  Benedict  SHI.  in  1729,  and  canon- 
days  before  ordination;  he  threw  open  his  ized  by  Clement  iU.  m  1737.  _  ,-,,„, 
honse  to  all  who  wished  to  spend  a  few  days  in  PAUL  op  Samosata,  a  heresiarch  of  ;the  3a 
Drayerand  meditation:  andevery  weekhe  held  century.  He  became  patriarch  of  Antioch  in 
what  he  called  spiritual  conferences,  to  which  360,  and  by  eitort^ion  and  bribery  acquired 
■  the  clergy  resorted  in  great  numbers.  With  great  wealth.  He  affected  extraordinary  pomp, 
tiie  assistance  of  Cardinal  Eichelien,  who  ad-  caused  the  hymns  of  the  church  to  be  abolish- 
mitted  him  to  his  confidence  and  used  to  con-  ed  and  others  sung  in  praise  of  himselt,  and 
Bult  him  in  making  ecclesiastical  appointments,  surrounded  himself  with  a  number  of  young 
he  opened  in  1642  an  institution  in  which  and  beautiful  women  who  attended  him  where- 
Touns  prieste  or  candidates  for  the  priesthood  ever  he  went  In  defiance  of  the  ecoleaiasticia 
might  fit  themselves  for  the  labors  of  the  min-  canons  he  held  the  office  of  ^Mmartus  a.  sort 
istrv  by  3  or  8  years  spent  in  prayer  and  pious  of  procuratorship  nuder  the  emperor,  lie  waa 
exercises  The  result  of  these  efforts  for  the  an  especial  friend  of  Zenobia,  the  queen  of 
purification  of  the  church  answered  his  great-  Palmyra,  who  called  him  to  her  court,  admired 
est  expectations.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  not  his  eloquence,  and  disputed  with  him  on  reli- 
been  idle  in  providing  for  the  sufferings  of  the  gion.  He  taught  that  there  was  only  one 
-poor  Wherever  he  preached  it  had  been  his  God,  who  is  denominated  the  Pather ;  that  the 
custom  to  establish  "  confraternities  of  charity,"  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God  waa  not  a  substance 
composed  of  women  who  took  upon  themselves  or  person,  but  was  in  the  divine  toind  as  reason 
to  search  out  and  relieve  the  distressed,  with-  in  men;  that  Christ  was  a  mere  roan  who  ac- 
out  however  forming  themselves  mto  a  r^ular  quired  this  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God,  becommg 
order.  In  1638  he  determined  to  enlarge  his  by  it  both  God  and  the  Son  of  God,-  though 
plan  by  creating  a  sisterhood  which  should  pur-  both  in  an  improper  sense,  and  gradu^ly  ac- 
sue  the  same  obiects  under  a  sufficientiy  con-  quiring  his  knowledge  and  virtues;  and  that 
ventnal  organization  to  insnre  the  permanence  the  divine  Word  withdrew  from  him  when  he 
and  most  beneficial  working  of  the  enterprise ;  suffered.  His  opinions  were  condemned  in  a 
and  accordingly  he  placed  4  young  women  who  council  held  about  364,  but  he  was  allowed  to 
had  volunteered  their  services  under  the  charge  retain  his  see  on  promise  of  retracting  them. 
of  Mme.  Le  Gras,  a  noble  lady  who  had  been    Failing  however  to  keep  his  word,  he  waB 
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again  condemned  and  deposed  at  the  council  son  of  John  Paulding,  diBtingnished  in  the  rev- 

of  Antioch  in  269.    The  favor  of  Zenobia  ena-  olutionary  war  as  one  of  the  captors  of  Mi^or 

bled  him  to  set  this  sentence  at  defiance  unti!  Andr6.     He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midsliip- 

272,  when  Zenobia  was  conquered  by  the  em-  man  in  1811,  and  was  in  the  squadron  of  Com. 

peror  Anrelian.    The  whole  matter  was  now  McDonough  in  the  battle  of  Laie  Ohamplain, 

referred  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  Paul,  espelled  for  which  service  he  received  a  sword  from 

from  his  church,  passed  tlie  rest  of  his  life  in  congress.    In  1844  he  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 

obscnrity.    He  had  a  few  followers,  who  called  tain,  and  in  1857,  while  in  command  of  theiiome 

themselves  Paullanists.     They  disappear  from  squadron,  broke  up  an  expedition  against  Nic- 

history  about  the  6th  century,  aragua  headed,  by  Gen.  William  W^ker.     The 

PAUL  (FniKDEicn  Paul  Wilhbi.m),  duke  of  main  body  of  this  expedition,  commanded  by 

WOrtemberg,  a  German  traveller  and  natural-  Walker  in  person,  landed  in  Punta  Arenas  in 

ist,  bom  in  Oai-lsruhe,  June  25,  179T,  died  at  theharborof  Greytown,Kov.  25.    Commodore 

Uergeniheim,  N"ov.  25,  1860.    He  was  educated  Panlding  arrived  on  Dee.  6  in  his  flag  ship  the 

at  the  court   of  his  uncle.  King  Frederic  I.,  Wabash,  and  on  the  8th  landed  a  strong  force 

and  from  lore  for  natural  sciences  and  travel  under  the  immediate  command  of  Oapt.  Engle 

in  May,  1817,  he  left  the  army  of  Wurtem-  of  the  Wabash,  when  Walker  surrendered  with 

berg  to  devote  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits,  his  followers,  132  in  mimber,  who  were  imme- 

After  having  travelled    extensively  through  diately  disarmed  and  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Europe,  he  crossed  the  ocean,  and  from  1832  to  Commodore  Paulding  acted  on  this  occasion 

1824  journeyed  in  North  America,  making  rich  without  specific  instructions,  and  his  arrest  of 

collections  in  natural  history,  and  especially  in  Walker  upon  foreign  soil  was  not  fully  approv- 

zoology,  and  subsequently  published  an  account  ed  by  the  executive.    In  Dec.  1860,  Nicaragua 

of  his  expedition  in  a  work  entitled  "  First  presented  him  with  a  sword  and  also  offered  a 

Journey  to  North  America"  (Stuttgart,  1835).  tract  of  land  (which  latter,  however,  tiie  U.  8. 

In  a  second  joiamey  to  America,  he  paid  special  senate  did  not  allow  him  to  receive),  in  testi- 

attention  to  the  remains  of  the  old  Aztec  civi-  mony  of  her  sense  of  the  highly  important  ser- 

lization.    He  subsequently  made  several  jour-  vice  which  he  had  rendered  the  republic.  Com- 

neys  to  Algeria,  England,  France,  and  Austria,  modore  Paulding,  while  a  lieutenant,  published 

and  in  the  spring  of  1849  he  visited  America  a  volume  entitled  "  Journal  of  a  Cruise  among 

again,  travelling  over  Texas,  the  entire  west  of  fhe  Islands  of  the  Pacific"  (New  York,  1881). 

the  Unit«d  States  on  both  sides  of  the  Eocky  PAULDING,   James  Kibke,    an  American 

moantams,  and  South  America,  and  in  1858  author,  bom  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  co,, 

sailed  for  Europe.    From  his  4th  voyage  to  the  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1779,  died  in  Hyde  Park,  in 

United  States,  and  thence  to  Anstrdia,  he  re-  the  same  county,  April  6,  1860.    His  father,  a 

turned  home  in  1859  by  way  of  Ceylon,  Egypt,  descendant  of  a  Dutch  family  originally  estab- 

Ttieste,  and  Vienna.  lished  in  Ulster  co.,  cultivated^  fai-m  at  the 

PAUL  VEEONESE.    See  Oagliaw.  commencement  of  the  revolution  on  the  cele- 

PAULA,  St.  Fbakcis  ob.    See  Eeancisof  brated  "neutral  ground"  of  Westchester  co. 

^^Ti-.,-.vT     i.  "^^^  depredations  of  tories  and  "cow  bojs" 

PAULCON.     See  Constabtin  EAracon.  having  compelled  him  to  remove  his  family  to 

PAULDING.   L  A  N.  W.  eo.-of  Ga.,  drained  a  place  of  safety,  he  resided  for  several  years 

by  branches  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Talla-  in  Pleasant  Valley,  but  after  the  peace  return- 

poosa  rivers;  area,  about  400 sq.ro.;  white  pop.  ed  to  Westchester  co.,  where  yonng  Paulding 

in  1860,  6,667 ;  slaves  in  1859, 478.    Its  surface  passed  his  youth.     His  education  was  acquired 

is  uneven  and  traversed  by  elevated  ridges ;  the  partly  at  a  neighboring  village  school  and  partly 

soil  in  the  valleys  _  is  fertile.    The  productions  by  a  course  of  self-instruction,  and  about  the 

m  1850,  since  which  time  its  limits  have  been  commencement  of  the  19th  century  he  removed 

reduced  by  the  formation  of  new  counties,  were  to  New  York,  where  a  great  portion  of  his  sub- 

256,019  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  24,062  of  oats,  sequent  life  was  passed.    Becoming  intimate 

44,378  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,439  bales  of  with  Washington  Irving,  whoso  elder  brother, 

cotton.    There  were  13  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  William  Irving,  had  married  Paulding's  sister, 

4  tanneries,  15  churches,  and  324  pupils  attend-  he  published  in  connection  with  him  a  series 

ing  public  schools.    Capital,  Van  Wert.     IL  A  of  periodical  essays  of  a  humorous  and  satirical 

N.  W.  CO,  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana,  drain-  charaeter,  entitled  "  Salmagundi,  or  the  Whim- 

ed  by  the  Maamee  and  Auglmse  rivers ;  area.  Whams  and  Opinions  of  Lancelot  Langstaff 

432  sq.m.;  pop._ in  1860,  4,945.     Its  surface  is  and  others,"  with  which  tlie  career  of  each 

level,  covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil,  a  rich  author  commenced.     This  literary  partnership 

vegetable  raonld,  is  very  fertile.    The  produc-  temiinated  with  the  appearance  of  the  20th 

tions  in  1850  were  41,699  bashbls  of  Indian  number  on  Jan.  25, 1808;  but  neither  Panlding 

corn,  10,704  of  wheat,  4,609  of  oata,  and  4,314  nor  Irving  ever  attempted  to  make  a  division 

of  pototoes.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  oftheircontributions.andthe wholeisinoluded 

and  Erie  and  the  Miami    extension    canals,  in  the  stereotype  editions  of  the  works  of  the 

Capital,  Charioe.  former.    The  success  of  "  Salmagundi "  enconr- 

PAULDING,  HiHAM,  an  American  naval  offi-  aged  Paulding  to  devote  himself  to  literatnre, 

cer,  bom  in  New  York  about  1800.    He  is  a  and  about  the  commencement  of  the  war  be- 
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Iween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  he  took  its  name  from  one  Paul,  the  son  of  CaUi- 
published  auccessfullj  an  allegorical  satire  en-  nice,  who  with  his  brother  John  was  its  found- 
titled  "  The  Di7erting  History  of  John  Bull  er.  Another  tradition  refers  the  name  to  Paul 
and  Brotlier  Jonathan."  In  1813  appeared  hia  the  Armenian,  a  later  teacher  of  the  sect.  The 
"Lay  of  the  Seottish  Fiddie,"  a  parody  of  most  probable  theory  is  that  which  derives 
Scott's  '■  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  whioh  was  the  name  from  the  apostle  Paul.  The  probable 
reprinted  in  London.  It  was  followed  bythe  founder  of  the  sect  was  Constantine,  a  Maroion- 
"  United  States  and  England"  (1814),  a.  pam-  ite  preacher  of  Mananalis,  near  Sanioaata  on 
phlet  defending  American  institutiona  from  the  the  Euphrates,  who  took  the  name  of  Sylvanus, 
attacks  of  the  London  "Qaarterfy  Review,"  as  that  of  one  of  Paul's  companions  (Silas),  and 
whioh  brought  the  author  under  the  notice  of  established  the  precedent,  afterward  closely  fol- 
President  Madison,  who  appointed  him  secre-  lowed  by  tlie  brethren  of  the  sect,  of  assuming 
tary  to  the  board  of  navy  oomniissioners.  A  the  names  of  those  who  were  friends  of  the 
visit  to  Virginia  in  1815  furnished  the  materials  great  apostle.  After  27  years  of  labor.  Con- 
fer his  next  work,  "  Letters  from  the  South  by  stantine  was  pnt  to  death  for  the  cause  he 
a  Northern  Man"  (1817) ;  and  m  1818  he  pub-  had  espoused,  which  had  already  assumed  the 
lished  his  longest  and  best  poem,  "  The  Back-  proportions  of  a  formidable  heresy.  The  otB- 
wootfeman,"  thoroughly  American  in  scenery,  oer  Suneon,  sent  to  put  the  heresy  down,  be- 
incidents,  and  sentiment.  In  1819  he  produced  came  a  convert,  t«ok  the  name  of  Titus,  as- 
a  second  series  of  "  Salmagundi,"  written  whol-  sumed  the  leadership  of  the  sect,  and  was  m 
ly  by  himself  and  in  1823  "A  Sketch  of  Old  his  turn,  after  8  years  of  toil,  burned  at  the 
Enaland  by  a  New  England  Man,"  followed  in  stake.  His  successor  was  Paul,  under  whose 
1824  by  a  similar  work  entitled  "John  Bull  sons,  Tunothy  and  Theodore,  the  sect  was  rent 
in  America,  or  the  Ifew  Munchausen,"  pur-  by  schism,  Timothy  holding  to  the  transmis- 
porting  to  be  an  English  cockney's  account  of  sion  of  spiritual  gifts  by  apostolic  sueces- 
his  tour  in  the  United  States.  In  1828  appear-  sion,  which  Theodore  rejected.  Timothy 
ed  his  first  novel,  "  Konigsmarke,"  followed  (whoso  proper  name  was  Gegntesius),  havmg 
by  "Merry  Tales  of  the  three  Wise  Men  of  adroitly  managed  to  evade  in  bis  answers  the 
Gotham"  (1826) ;  "  The  Traveller's  Guide"  charges  of  heresy,  was  able  to  continue  his 
(1838),  subsequently  called  "The  New  Pil-  preaching  for  30  years.  On  his  death  another 
Brim's' Progress"  in  consequence  of  a  whim^-  schism  arose.  The  sect  had  gradually  increas- 
oal  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  its  contents;  cd  and  diffused  itself,  until  it  was  found  not 
"Tales  of  the  Good  Woman"  (1829),  and  the  only  in  Syria  and  Armenia,  but  in  the  prov- 
"Book  of  St.  Nicholas"  (1830),  which  were  inces  of  Asia  Minor.  About  the  beginning 
chiefly  of  a,  satirical  character.  "The  Dutch-  of  the  9th  century,  the  conversion  of  the  Gala- 
man's  Fireside"  (1831),  a  story  of  the  '*  old  tian  Sergius  by  a  Paulician  woman  gave  new 
French  war,"  and  commonly  regarded  as  his  life  to  the  sect.  Under  the  new  name  of  Ty- 
best  work  of  flction,  passed  through  6  editions  chicus,  he  preached  as  an  evangelist  with  in- 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  was  republished  in  defatigable  zeal  in  every  part_  of  Asia  Minor, 
London,  and  translated  into  the  French  and  imitating  the  apostle  not  only  in  his  discourse, 
Dutch  languages.  His  nest  novel,  "  Westward  but  in  his  manner  of  life.  His  enemies  accus- 
Ho '"  (1833),  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  princi-  ed  him  of  arrogating  worship  to  himself  aa  the 
pally  in  Kentucky,  also  met  with  great  sue-  Paraclete.  The  Panlicians  were  now  driven 
cess.  In  1835  he  published  a  "Life  of  Wash-  beyond  the  territories  of  the  empire  tO  find 
ii^on"  for  youth,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  protection  from  the  Saracens,  and  repriaala 
a  work  entitled  "  Slavery  in  the  United  States,"  were  made,  until  Sergius,  though  he  had  pro- 
in  which  he  defended  that  mstitution  on  social,  tested  against  this  return  of  evil  for  evil,  was 
economical,  and '  physiological  principles.  In  in  835  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  named  Izanio. 
1837,  having  for  a  number  of  years  previous  In  spite  of  this  persecution,  however,  the  sect 
held 'the  position  of  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  continued  to  grow  and  spread.  _  Under  tlio 
New  York,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Van  empress  Theodora,  a  new  expedition  was  sent 
Buren  secretary  of  the  navy.  In  1841  he  re-  to  exterminate  them  from  Armenia,  and  100,000 
tired  to  a  country  seat  at  Hyde  Park  on  the  victims  perished  in  this  persecution.  In  369 
Hudson  river,  where  the  renlainder  of  his  life  the  emperor  John  Zimisces  transported  a  large 
was  passed.  He  wrote  two  more  novels,  "  The  number  of  the  sect  to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace, 
Old  Continental,  or  the  Price  of  Liberty"  whence  they  were  able  to  extend  themselves  in 
(1846),  and  "  The  Puritan  and  his  Daughter"  Europe,  not  justifying  by  any  change  of-  faitit 
(1849).  He  also  published  anonymoudy  an  the  emperor's  hope  of  their  conversion,  A 
illustrated  volume  of  stories  entitled  "  A  Gifl  similar  attempt  by  Alexia  Oomnenus  a  cen- 
from  Fairy  Land"  (1838),  and  in  conjunction  tury  later  Lad  hardly  better  success.  The  sect 
with  his  son,  William  Irving  Paulding,  a  vol-  continued  to  flourish  under  other  names,  and 
nme  of  "  American  Comedies"  (1847).  the  principles  of  the  Panlicians  wore  perpetu- 
PAUL10IAN8,  a  sect  of  eastern  Christiana  ated  by  the  Euchites,  the  Bogomiles,  the  Oa- 
whose  oriMn  is  somewhat  obscure.  Photiua  thari,  the  Waldenses,  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
supposes  that  the  sect  began  in  the  4th  century,  English  disciple  of  Wyclitfe.— -The  Paulioians 
and  was  a  variety  of  Maniohteism,  and  that  it  held  that  the  evil  spirit,  born  of  darkness  and 
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fire,  was  the  creator  of  the  lower  world ;  that  meiit.  He  was  prohibited  frOTn  leading  it 
the  soul  of  mau,  originally  related  to  God,  had  without  a  certificate  from  the  parish  magistrate, 
been  made  liable  to  sin  by  its  union  with  the  and  if  he  did  so  was  to  be  whipped  and  sent 
fleah;  that  all  men  are  capable  of  recovery;  back.  Ie  his  own  parish  he  might  beg,  though 
that  Christ  came  down  from  heaven,  bringing  he  was  liable  to  be  compelled  to  work.  The 
with  him  a  body  of  finer  mould,  with  which  act  43  Elizabeth,  c.  3  (1601),  was  a  great  ad- 
he  passed  back  to  heaven  when  his  work  of  re-  vanceon  the  previous  poor  laws,  and  remained 
demption  was  finished;  that  the  mother  of  in  force  without  material  modification  till  183i. 
Ohriat  was  not  sinless  or  a  proper  object  of  It  directed  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each 
worship ;  that  the  cross  was  properly  a  symbol  parish  to  take  measures  for  employing  the  chil- 
of  Christ's  diffusive  love,  and  not  of  the  curae  oren  of  all  parents  who  were  thought  unable 
which  he  bore  or  of  his  vicarious  suffering,  to  maintain  their  children,  as  well  as  all  sneh 
They  denied  the  validity  of  the  sacraments,  in-  persons  as,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them- 
terpreted  spiritually  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup-  selves,  did  not  practise  any  trade  or  labor  to 
per,  would  not  recognize  any  priestly  dignity,  earn  a  living.  For  this  purpose,  a  tax  on  re^ 
and  insisted  both  in  the  ritnal  and  in  tie  house-  and  personal  estate  was  to  be  levied,  and  all 
holdsof  the  charch  upon  simplicity  of  customs.  lame,  blind,  old,'  and  impotent  persons  were  to 
They  rated  highly  the  study  of  Scripture,  and  be  provided  for;  children  were  to  be  put  out 
especially  honored  those  who  would  multiply  as  apprentioea,  and  a  sufficient  stock  of  flas, 
and  expound  its  record.  They  made  no  scruple  hemp,  wool,  and  other  material  provided  to 
of  using  falsehood  in  dealing  with  other  sects,  set  the  poor  at  work.  Poorhousea  were  to  be 
and  were  ready  to  deny  their  fiuth  when  in-  huUt  by  the  church  wardens  and  overseers,  to 
terest  served. — The  ancient  authorities  on  the  accommodate  the  impotent  poor  only.  Per- 
hJBtory  of  the  Paulicians  are  Photius,  and  Peter  sons  possessing  means  were  to  be  assessed  for 
of  Sicily,  ambassador  to  Armenia  of  the  em  the  support  of  their  poor  kindled  In  cases 
peror  Basil  (868).  of  bastardy  the  pntative  father  was  compdled 

PAULUS,  Hemrich  Ebbbhabd  Gottj  ob    a  to  pay  a  certain  sum  weekly  to  the  mother, 

German  Protestant  theologian,  born  in  Leon  and  m  detaalt   of  payment  wjs  imprisoned 

berg,  Wflrtemberg,  Sept.  1, 1761,  died  in  Heidel  The  effect  of  this  provision  4bs  to  make  the 

berg,  Aug.  10,  1851.    He  studied  the  onental  mcome  of  the  ntimdrned  mother  in  many  m 

iangnages  and  divinity  at  Tubingen  and  Gotting  stances,  greater  than  that  ot  die  honest  wife 

en,  and  made  a  voyage  to  England  to  examine  and  mother  ,    and  as  the  parish  supported 

the  manuscript  treasures  in  the  libraries  of  Lon  the  illegitimate  children   it  attuilly  ofiered  a 

donand Oxford.  Onhisreturnhomeinl78')he  premium  to  licentionsneB'<      Undtr  these  pro 

was  appomted  professor  of  oriental  languages  msiohs  the  expense  of  the  (.upport  of  paupers 

at  Jena,  whidi  position  he  exchanged  in  l'r<>4  mtreiacd      In  1801   the  espenditare  for  this 

forthe  chair  of  theology  in  the  same  nni^ersity.  purpose  was  £4,017,871 ,  in  1818  it  had  risen 

In  1804  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  to  £7,870,801,  nearly  doubling  in  17  years. 

Wfirzburg,  and   in   1811  taught   exegesis  and  Por  the  16  following  years   it  ranged  from 

philosophy  at  Heidelberg.    Among  his  works  £6,000,000  to  £7,000,000.    The  population  of 

are  ;    Philohgisch^Jcritueher  -wnd  hUtorUchcr  England  and  Wales  in  1618  was  11,575,000,  and 

Gommentar  ^ier  (lot  Jfhie  Testament  (1800-'4);  the  rate  of  poor  relief  per  head  to  the  population 

J)aa  Zebenjetu  (1828);  and  Exegetitchei  Sand-  Ge.  (i%d.    Bntsnch  was  the  aversion  of  the  peo- 

hteh  aber  die  dtei  enten  Evangelien  (1830),  pie  to  change,  that,  although  several  successive 

PAUPERISM.     In    every  organized  com-  commissions  from  1801  to  1828  recommended 

munity  there  has  existed  a  class  of  persons  ob-  plans  of  le^slation,  no  material  change  was 

taining  their  subsistence,  partially  or  wholly,  made  in  the  poor  laws.    In  1828  another  com- 

from  public  relief.   The  best  method  of  repress-  mission  was  appointed,  and  continued  their  in- 

ing  pauperism  has  been  one  of  the  most  im-  vestigations  for  several  years.     Their  report 

portant  topics  of  consideration  in  the  political  in  1832  included  a  new  system  of  poor  laws, 

economy  of  all  organized  governments.    So-  which  became  a  law  in  1834.    Retaining  the 

lon  made  provision  against  pauperism  in  his  best  features  of  the  act  of  1601,  it  further  pro- 

Atheoiaa  code,  directing  that  the  state  should  vides  for  a  central  board  of  3  commissioners 

adopt  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  for  the  gener^  superintendence  and  control  of 

fell  in  battle,  and  support  those  who  were  all  bodies  charged  with  the  management  of 

wounded  or  disabled.    "It  is  better,"  says  the  funds  for  the  i-elief  of  the  poor.    Subordinat* 

Eoman  code,  "  that  vagabonds  should  he  left  to  these  are  9  district  commissioners,  and  the 

to  die  of  hunger,  tijan  that  they  should  be  whole  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  seore- 

Bupported  in  Aeir  begging."    Mendicity  was  tary  of  state  for  the  home  department.    The 

discouraged  and  prohibited  by  Charlemagne  commissioners  are  empowered  to  order  work- 

and  his  successors,  while  liberal  provision  was  houses  to  be  erected  or  hired,  enlarged  or  al- 

made  for  the  siok  and  suffering  poor. — In  Eng-  tered,  with  the  consent  of  a  m^ority  of  the 

land,  all  enactments  for  the  suppression  of  beg-  board  of  guardians.    Tliey  may  unite  a  number 

gary  having  fwled  of  effect,  the  eflbrt  was  made  of  parishes  in  a  poor  law  union,  for  the  pur- 

to  confine  the  beggar  to  his  birthplace,  or  to  pose  of  a  more  economical  and  effective  admin- 

llio  parish  in  which  he  had  acquired  a  settle-  istration,  but  in  such  a  way  that  each  parish 
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shall  defray  the  actual  cost  of  the  support  of  its 
own  poor.  The  paiisLes  compoaing  a,  poor  law 
anion  elect  their  hoard  of  guardians,  wiiJioat 
the  consent  of  a  m^ority  of  whom  money  can- 
not he  raised  for  huilding  purposes ;  but  the  mas- 
ters of  the  workhouses,  and  other  pmd  officers, 
are  under  the  orders  of  the  commissioners,  and 
r^raovabie  by  them.  No  wages  are  paid  to  the 
poor  out  of  the  poor  rates,  and  except  in  extra- 
ordinary eases  relief  is  only  given  to  the  able- 
bodied  poor  and  their  families  within  the  walls 
of  the  workhouse,  where  labor  is  required  of 
them  in  return  for  it.  The  provisions  in  regard 
to  illegitimato  children  are  intended  to  materi- 
ally cheek  bastardy.  The  putative  father,  if 
prosecuted,  is  required  to  pay  the  snm  fixed  by 
law  (&.  &d.  per  week)  to  the  union  instead  of 
the  mother,  and  mother  and  child  are  received 
into'  the  workhouse.  The  children  of  paupers 
are  educated  in  workhouse  schools.  In  two 
years  after  its  passage  this  law  had  reduced  the 
cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  40  per  cent.  A 
fiimilar  system  has  been  introduced  into  Ire- 
land. The  following  statistics  showthedimin- 
islied  cost  of  the  relief  for  the  poor  at  periods 
30  years  apart.  Table  II.  also  ^ves  some  data 
for  a  comparison  of  the  rehef  to  the  poor  in 
London  with  that  in  Paris  and  Now  York. 

Estimntea  pnpulflOon  of  England  In  ISM. . . 


Of  tbls  sum  there  was  flppropristed  airectl7  ti 

insB.  pnivldliu:  for  special  closMs  of  tbe  sffiigt- 
ed  poor,  mwlSal  rtllof  feii  £55 

The  whole  number  of  pBopers  in  En^ud  mid  Wn1« 

Jerceutagaofpopalstinn 


Of  the  sum  eipoDded  dlreetly  tUt  leHef  there 

WHS  p^  tat  mslntanuiM.  19.03  per  eont 

Ditto.  In  outdoor  relief  68  09       " 

Ditto,  (m  pauper  InsMlo  hi  aaj-lnms  fl  08      " 

Ditto,  for  MlBFlea,  InlanBt,  A&  S2.1S       " 

jroTrfpoorlBWOnlonsintSOS'S  CIS 

No.  of  DBrisbes  comprised  in  Oem  li,4tA 

No.  of  alni!la  pniabea  not  InoludMI  ISl 

In  1S18,  tlH  populntiaii  of  Eogtand  b^nc  caUnuted  at  II, 
6Tfi.<100.  tiie  Biuoant  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
£lHl3«l,arBn  excess  over  13S9  of  £2,812,113.  vblle  the 
popnlattou  hid  increased  meantime  8  003  000 

Ti«H  IL—LOHDON  VOLITHTABI  CHABmia  IK  1859 

tl9  hnsplttls 


m  trade  socleUes  of  a  purely  cbsritot.le  Un3 
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Broniht  forward £SB8,B8B 

9  ^°ttE^  for  theXaf  and  duni^t^e  blluM^c.         ifCoOO 

ai  educational  Bodeties J2,MT 

SI  educational  sa;tuma,  benefltliu(  ],T7T  persons         IS,ieS 

ti™b"}-ond''lhemelropoUs.'."^...™.?I'"^        400,000 
B  uiacellaneoua  cbarltlce 3,:i5» 

Total  Income £l,WifiW 

legal  relief  of  ike  peor. 
m  the  workhouses SS,640 

Whole  number  relieved 106,1» 

Expmdlti^  i5ti«o7rolief  solely"!'.'.; '. '..      JE6BJ.83T 

Aggregate  of  Tolnntory  and  legal  relief £2,0Se,SSS 

— In  France,  workhouses  were  established  for 
the  able-bodied  poor  in  1612,  by  a  decree  of 
Maria  de^  Kedici,  and  it  was  directed  that  all 
mendicants  should  be  confined  in  them  and  set 
to  work.  In  spite  of  the  workhouses,  how- 
ever, be^ary  continued  to  increase.  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Bicetre  was  founded 
as  a  combined  hospital,  asylum,  and  alms- 
house. In  1693  a  terrible  famine  occurred  in. 
Franco,  when  25,000  of  the  poor  in  Paris  were 
utterly  destitute,  and  mendicancy  was  neces- 
sarily permitted.  Having  once  regiuned  its 
foothold,  it  continued  to  bo  one  of' the  crying 
evils  of  tho  country  for  the  next  100  years.  In 
1780  workhouses  were  again  established,  and 
mendicity  sternly  prohibited.  The  decree  of 
March  10,  1793,  took  tho  ground  that  the  as- 
sistance of  the  poor  was  a  national  debt,  and 
divided  the  funds  appropriated  to  their  relief 
as  follows:  the  assistance  of  labor  to  the 
healthy  poor,  in  time  of  dearth  of  labor  or  of 
calamity;  assistance  (in  money  or  provisions) 
at  home  to  the  infirm  poor,  their  children, 
tlie  old,  and  the  sick ;  hospitals  for  the  sick 
who  had  no  homes,  or  could  not  be  oared  for 
there ,  foundling  hospitals  and  asylums  for 
abandoned  infants,  the  old,  and  the  homeless 
inhrm,  and  aid  for  nnforeseen  accidents.  Na^ 
poleon  I  forbade  mendicity  by  severe  laws. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
the  throne  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject  of  pauperism  was  instituted,  and 
the  code  revised,  the  basis  of  all  assistance  to 
the  poor  being  the  principle  of  inciting  them 
to  self  support.  There  are  now  fewer  men- 
dicants m  France  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try m  Europe.  The  able-bodied  or  healthy 
poor  are  assisted,  where  assistance  is  necessary, 
eitlier  at  their  homes  or  in  workhonses  (dep6ts 
de  la  mejtdv  ite) ,  the  sick  and  infirm  poor  are 
abundantly  provided  for  in  1,824  hospitals, 
asylnms,  and  hospital  asylums;  and  found- 
lings orphan'*  and  abandoned  children,  in 
foundling  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums.  Yet 
there  is  a  steady  increase  of  able-bodied  pau- 
pers m  a  larger  proportion  than  the  increase  of 
the  population  This  increase  in  1853,  ascom- 
pared  with  the  fi  preceding  years,  was  yjj  of  1 
per  cent  On  the  other  hand,  the  namber  of 
the  6k1i.  and  infir  n  is  gradually  decreasing,  the 
diminution  bemg  3.26  in  every  1,000  inhabi- 
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tants  in  1853,  as  compared  with  the  6  preced- 
ing years;  and  tlie  number  of  foundlings  and 
abandoned  children  in  1853,  as  compared  with 
the  17  years  preceding,  had  diminished  B3  per 
cent.  The  following  tables  show  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  relief  to  the  poor  in  Trance  in 
1858,  the  latest  year  for  which  full  returns 
have  been  made  public: 

Table  III.-STAiiBTica  oi"  PiDPBKffiir  w  Fkibob  nr  . 
L  Aatistatice  la  Vie  RtalOy  Poor. 

18fi^.°°"°      982,Bia 

Number  osslBled  tn  1858 l,092.flBa 

Amonnt  espsnflcd  for  their  relief  In  1853 (8,420,585 

Percentsi!0  of  the  wholo  imoirnt  furnished  In 

food,  1848-'52 *5-25 

Ditto,  1853 63-33 

Fercsnti^tDclutliliic.lSBS &U 

Percentage  In  fuel,  1^ *M 

Porcsntago  in  money,  1SB8 aiU5 

Fercentws  of  sssistimco  to  nliole  popolstton  ia 

19»-m a.  18 

iMtto.ie5s a.s6 

Average  unoDot  ofeaElBliuice  pet  head  In  184S- 
'Os!?. »2-98 

Ditto,  isos. aas 

n.  Aalitanet  to  Oit  t(ak  and  t^firm  Poor,  ia  Ratpitalt, 
A^jluna,  antt  HoiipitoZ  Ae^ums, 
TVjtal  irambcr  ofliospltalsand  aavlnniB  in  France         1,334 
Hospllals  for  tho  iJck  alone 396 

Hospttal  Esylnms,   6r  ineano,  blind,   deaf- 

KniSier  of  bo^n  all  Ui'eee'insuintioiis! '.'.'.'.'.'.      131,016 
Aveniea  annnal  admiasioDa  from  1S4S  to  1S52. . .       ei£,S<j; 

AdmiaonB  in  IBOS 6^,823 

Admfulons  per  1,000  labsbitiuits  In  IMS-'CS . . .  lt.83 

AdmlBlonaKr  1,000  tnbabltatits  In  isas Ifi-OK 

Total  expense  for  1868 (18.431,879 

Dalljr  flreraie  oipense  tor  each  inmate  15  4  da.  to  IT  1  els. 
WeelLly  BYerage  expense  Ibr  cash  Inmate      tl  OS  to  fl  SO 
In  I  035  of  tlieae  insUtDtiolis  there  were  in  1353 
Males  265183 

iffl"  4W4« 

CLildieann^ernreara  4a,91M 

Destlis  In  tli&asTlDms  and  asylnni  bospitub  In 

1858  »2I6  otSTlperet. 

In  the  liOBpitala  for  thoMme  year  8  01 

Til,  Ohildrm  iMglated  in  Fovadtmt  JTospttals  Orphan 
Al^ltaaa  rfo. 
ATetais  annnal  number  of  children  In  Dsrlnnu, 

or  aSandoned  t  y  their  parenta,  hi  184B-^5S  185,613 

Number  in  ISoS  ISSIIC 

Annuitlexpcnseof  their  Bunport  in  1948-53        tlJiT112T 

u  "^  V^  1663  (18411.538 

Annoal  aipenee  per  head  la  1B4S-  52  ih,  m 

■Weekly  eipcnrt  In  1848-02  WBOO 

Anmial  expense  per  head  in  1853  $18  21 

-Weekly  expeUM  la  1S53  (036 

OftheehUdroniaiisylntiiSi  Ao.  lal$53  thero  were 

fonudUniEB  72,472 

Abandoned  by  thalr  parento  or  relatives  "6  842 

Orphans..  G4G0 

Tcnipoiarily  nsrfited  24,402 

Fiwortlan  omesa  children  to  1 OOO  lahahltanta 

Inl846-'B2  188 

Wtto-ISSB,  SW 

ProporUoaloinol>rthalnl845-52  2  3 

Percentaeo  of  deaths  In  ISi.)-  o2  10  (,a 

-    ^         "  1858  810 

Percentage  withlrawn  or  indentnrod  in  1845-  82         10  i5 

Bumming  up  the=e  statistics,  wo  have 

AseistEince  to  the  healthy  piwr  (3  348,538 

Hospitals,  asylums,  uid  asylum  hospitaL  18  431 482 

Poundhjig  h  ^pLtal    orphan  nsvlumb,  Ac,  1 342  638 
To  vhieh  shonld  be  added_<e3lim&led  by  Ihe 

givernment)  f  r  foreign  penpe"  1  Sol,00iJ 

CItH   list,  aid    to    instttutloDS,  pentiona  to 
nonnded  Boldlers,  Ac  8,1^5,000 

Total (27,986,551 


The  mutual  relief  societies  of  France  do  much 
to  benefit  the  poor  and  prevent  panperism. 
The  members  are  almost  esclusively  from  the 
laboring  classes.  In  1859  there  were  of  these 
societies ; 


Theamount  h   dby  h  se  s™   ti        as    (5  8S»a 

Their  annua  n    w      !  d      mbere        (2,3 

Thopopulat  Fa        n  868  was  360  2  8GB 

The  follow  g  sta  s  s  re  ati  e  to  paupe  m 
in  Paris  a     of  mterest 

PopulaUon      Paris,    85  99    08 

No.  ofoutdon  mw  ossistd        85  9W 

No.oflUecilima    brtb  33,  852      0868 

No.  or  blub  nthhptals      Prin66 
in  hospitala  p    pe  6  43 

In  fitnndlii«  hosp  tela  599            0 

CoatotEupport     ui   h    p  tala  aay    ms,a  dasy    m 

hospltab  nPrinS^  (28429 

Cost  of  work              (I^     (f    a  tntTid  •<)             84     32 

Assistance  to     rc^nip     pars  280,4 

Pensions  and  ass    ance  30     6 

Total..  (2,422, 

— Italy,  San  and  Po  uga  ha  e  b  n  o  e 
run  with  b  ggars  f  in  me  nn  o  al  Hot 
land  and  Be  g  u  o  ha  e  dn  ng    h    p  ea 

cut  centn  y  a  as  been  ma  l^a  e  fo  he 
number  of  th  p  aupe  s  In  855  he  former 
country  had  280  000  poor  receiTing  assistance, 
or  1  to  eTery  13  Jtihabitants ;  and  the  espendi- 
tnro  for  their  relief  was  about  $2,600,000,  or 
71  i  cts  to  every  inhabitant.  The  religions 
denomination  to  which  the  pauper  belongs  is 
expected  to  sustain  him,  and  it  is  only  when 
their  means  are  eshausted  that  the  goyemment 
steps  ui  with  Its  aid.  Aside  from  this  govern- 
ment assistance,  there  were  3,884  societies  for 
aiding  the  poor  at  their  homes,  of  which  856 
were  in  the  towns,  and  3,628  in  the  country. 
Belgium  haa  the  reputation  of  being  the  poor- 
est country  in  Europe ;  a  large  proportion  of 
its  peasantry  neier  taste  meat,  but  sub^t  on 
vegetables  (Aid  the  black  bread  of  the  country. 
In  1846  It  had  (ifl9,857  paupers,  or  1  to  6.20 
inhabitant''  Ea^it  and  West  Flanders  were  the 
poorest  jtortion  of  the  kingdom,  having  400,- 
000  paupers  to  1  400,000  inhabitants,  or  1  to 
8  5  inhabitants  There  has  been  considerable 
improvement  smce  1846,  and  a  large  num- 
ber are  now  m  the  almshouses,  workhouses, 
and  reformatories,  who  were  formerly  mendi- 
cants Throughout  the  states  of  Germany 
(wi(h  the  single  exception,  we  believe,  of  Ba- 
■\arja)  mendicity  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  the 
panper  is  remanded  generaUy  to  the  parish 
where  he  wim  born,  which  is  liable  for  his 
support  and  employs  him  in  its  workhouse, 
if  be  is  able  to  labor.  In  Bavaria  there  is  a 
piivileged  class  of  be^ars.  In  several  of  the 
states  tliere  is  a  poor  fund,  derived  from  the 
conflsLation  of  the  convents  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation  In  Sweden,  each  commune 
or  pari'ih  is  charged  with  the  support  of  its  res- 
ident poor,  and  m  many  of  the  parishes  the 
foundation*",  legacies,  and  gifts  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  are  so  large  as  to  require  very  little 
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additional  tasation.    The  abandoned  pauper,  TiSLE  iv.— Pinpmisu  m  MiBaicmjaEna. 

or  one  who  has  acquired  no  residonce,  ia  com-  „     be    f  si    h                              ""sis        ""tiaa 

peiled  to  enter  the  jirray  or  navy,  or,  if  unfit  4™^  ^"land^lppeJtataiEg'to'kjms- 

for  either,  must  labor  on  the  public  works,  or      honses ai.BOe        21,601 

inahouaeof  correction.    In  Denmark,  assist-  h^i'!^..y..°',.'^..''^f!'°".'''' ™f  li^ijA^oaa  »i,30o,6n 

ance  ia  regarded  as  an  advance  made  to  the  NmnTw^rfperalns  reiieyodin'iim^ 

pauper,  which  he  must  repay  by  his  labor.  •J^r'^'numVersuDiwrteiinJm'B^      "'''^        ^""^^ 

The  parish  clergyman,  the  local  director  of  the       i,ou^ .f!T 3,254 

Solioe,  and  one  or  more  notables  or  property  Averaga  weekly  oost  of  support  ot 

olders,  constitute  the  hoard  to  which  all  ap-  Numtero^^nvoTiflpooXeimshonsVs        2wl         isso 

{liications  for  relief  must  be  made.     There  are  EstiDjatedTalueofpauperliboriniha 

egij  provisions  for  the  relief  of  parishes  which     oaWmr'poor *^'oii       ^'sm 

are  overburned  with  paupers.      In  Rassia,  pau-  Weekly  average'iost  at  oiiidoor  poor           ' 

pers  have  been  of  two  kinds,  serf^  and  free,    ^'^'i'^"^,- ry"i"'v.{'i:"       i*^''*        *'"* 

The  maaters  are  compeDed  to  provide  for  all  KSJKhSd'g^neaiMtuement 

the  needs  of  the  pauper  serf.    The  serfs  on       imhoetais 14,018      .ii,T32 

the  crown  lands,  if  sick,  must  be  supported  by  g^SwoEKicCS                       ^           III 

their  famiUes,  or,  if  they  are  unable,  by   the  pnupere  in  conw quence  of  Uitetnper 

parish.     The  parishes  in  the  crown  land-- haTe  ■wZ'en™berof|.mM™inlli*tt«te        '^^         "'*" 

erected  alraahouses  and  hospitals,   which  are  eicluBiieofitoseloBUtoBlmeliouBes       STSOa         81,400 

partially  endowed.    The  emancipation  ot  the  Net  etpcnditute  for  the  support  of 

serfs,  now  in  progress,  will  necessitate  changes  inKTcliiWren  under  U  y.s™  of   '^'^      *^'^  * 

in  the  poor  laws.     In  Turkey,  among  the  Mo-  age  tuppurted  at  public  expense                              Iflsi 

hammedana,  almsgiving  is  considered  as  equal-  j„  (s„  ^„(b  Ah«>h,msa.and  SbtpOal  at  ItaUi^yrcC, 

]y  a  duty  with  prayer ;  the  pious  Moslem  de-  Mand 

votes  the    tenth   of  his  income    to   the  poor.  Number  at  beginning  of  tho  year                 S,S40           2,0BT 

and  all  the  mosques  have  treasuries  for  their  ^^oXat-ambe^''^''^'"                      Shsa         ?'8^ 

benefit.     Most  of  the  sultans  have  endowed  Discharged                                             7,025          6,«e.1 

hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  sick,  the  infirm,  I"<"1          ,       t,   a             t  ,„          ""           *** 

,,     *^      ,    .         ,    ■',,       .                    3    *i       n      1  Averate  cost  per  noad,  per  week,  la 

the  unfortunate,  the  insane,  and  the  blind —  thoIlmshonMa                                     (101          MOO 

In  the  United   States,  different   systems  of  Ditto  at  Eainsfnrds  island                                    |a4» 

management  are  adopted  in  diiferent  portions  Eipen^HureforattppoitoftheBBliisti     jj^y^u^j^     tisi.4i8 

of  the  country.     In  Sew  England,  the  general  For  suto  paupers  not  in  aimebouses.                       tn'fiit 

feu™  of  the  Engia  law  of  1601,  Ihongh  'tHZ'SS.*' "*  ■""  ■"'    tmm     W*™ 

Without  its  perversions,  are  preserved      Ine  popniationofJdasBachnBettslnlfiW      1^1,494     l,vBi,4»i 

resident  papers  are  cared  for  in  the  parishes  or  Bate  per  be^i  of  popniotjon  of  the  « 

.  ^     ,*.   1    ,,                    ,                 L                     1  nenditure for nau pers                              $05S&         ID59S 

towns  in  which  they  were  bom  or  have  gamed  """'  '^  "  »  . 
a  settlement.  Sometimes,  where  a  family  seem  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  most  of 
likely  to  become  paupers,  their  taxes  are  re-  the  older  western  and  middle  states,  care  of  tha 
mitted  for  a  series  of  years  by  the  town  officers,  poor  devolves  upon  county  officers.  Each  coun- 
toprevent  their  gaining  a  settlement.  In  the  tyhasit3almshouse,it3workhou3e,anditagaol, 
smaller  towns  the  able-bodied  paupers  receive  and  the  more  populous  ones  often  also  an  insane 
only  temporary  and  occasional  relief,  while  the  hospital.  In  these  institutions  the  feeble  and 
infirm,  aged,  or  demented  are  provided  for  at  infirm  or  insane  pauper  is  cared  for,  and  the 
a  poorhouse,  or  a  contract  is  made  for  their  able-bodied  compelled  to  work,  usually  on  the 
support  with  some  citizen,  who  in  bidding  for  county  ferm,  which  commonly  consists  of  from 
it  takes  into  account  his  ability  to  exact  some  100  to  200  acres  of  land.  The  amount  of  labor 
labor  from  them.  Inthelargertownsthepoor-  accomplished  is  but  little,  and  does  not  mate- 
houses  or  almshouses  have  usually  some  land  rially  lessen  the  cost  of  support  of  the  paupers, 
attached  to  them,  and  often  workrooms  for  There  is  also  provision  for  rendering  temporary 
Other  simple  labor,  where  such  as  are  able  to  and  occasional  assistance  to  fie  outdoor  poor, 
work  are  employed.  Occasional  and  tempo-  In  Hew  York,  as  the  great  receiving  port  of 
rary  assistance  is  also  rendered  to  the  out-  foreign  immigration,  a  board  of  commissioners 
door  poor  at  their  homes,  usually  either  in  of  emigration  has  been  appointed  by  the  state, 
food  or  fael,  though  sometimes  in  clothing  and  who  levy  a  tax  of  $2  on  each  immigrant  arriv- 
small  snms  of  money.  Thei-e  are  beside,  in  all  ing  at  the  port,  or  require  bonds  from  the  own- 
the  larger  towns,  beneficent  societies,  widows'  ers  of  the  immigrant  ships  that  they  shall  not 
societies,  and  orphan  aaylums,  which  aid  in  the  become  chargeable  to  the  state  within  6  years, 
relief  of  the  poor ;  and  the  religious  denomina-  These  commissioners  have  established  on 
tions  to  some  extent  provide  for  their  own  Ward's  island,  New  York,  a  hospital,  refuge, 
poor  members.  There  are  state  almshouses  insane  hospital,  &q.,  where  the  foreign  paupers 
for  foreign  paupers,  or  for  those  who,  from  arriving  there  are  miuntained  fill  the  5  years 
any  oause,  have  not  gained  a  settlement.  Table  are  completed,  when,  if  they  still  continuo 
IV.  gives  the  pauper  statistics  of  Massachusetts  panpers,  they  are  turned  over  to  the  state  au- 
for  the  years  1858  and  1859,  which  furnish  a  thoritJes,  The  commissioners  of  emigration 
fair  example  of  the  New  England  system.  are  also  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  any  for- 
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eign  paupers  who,  within  the  5  years,  have  be- 
come chargeable  to  any  of  the  county  alms- 
houses of  the  state.  The  state  haa  also  provid- 
ed for  the  treatment  of  the  pauper  insane,  and 
the  instruction  of  yonng  deait'  and  dumb,  blind, 
and  idiotic  paupers. 
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In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  charge  of  the  poor 
and  of  criminals  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
4  comnii3sioi!.era  of  charities  and  corrections, 
under  whose  care  are  the  Bellevue  hospital,  in 
the  city;  lie  almshouses,  workhouses,  insane 
asylum,  island  hospital,  small  pos  hospital,  and 
penitentiary,  on  Blackwell's  island ;  4  city  pris- 
ons on  New  York  island;  the  Randall's  island 
nursery,  and  the  nursery  hospital,  on  Randall's 
island ;  and  the  city  cemetery,  on  Ward's  isl- 
and; the  charge  of  the  outdoor  poor  and  par- 
"tially  of  the  colored  home  and  colored  orphan 
asylum.  There  are  also  in  the  city  a  great 
number  of  societies  and  institutions  having  for 
their  object  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  them.  "We  have  endeavored 
to  bring  the  statistics  of  these  together,  so  as 
to  exhibit  at  one  view  the  pnblic  cbarities  of 
the  city.  (See  table  VI.  on  the  preceding 
page.)  It  will  be  observed  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  those  receiving  relief  are  either  of 
foreign  birth  or  but  one  remove  from  it.  Tet 
ootwithstanding  this  very  large  foreign  ele- 


ment, exceeding,  according  to  the  best  anthori- 
ties,  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  pau- 
pers, the  cost  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the 
poor  is  in  proportion  to  the  population  less 
than  half  in  the  state,  and  even  in  the  city  of 
ITew  York  but  about  half,  that  of  England. 
In  the  sjavcholding  states,  the  obligation  of  the 
master  to  support  the  aged,  sick,  feeble,  infirm, 

m    tal  y  disordered  slave,  has  obviated  to  a 

d      ble  degree   the  necessity  of  pauper 

w       The  state  government,  or  the  county 

ah  s,  in  case  of  general  loss  of  bread 

p  appropriate  a  specified  sum,  to  be  raised 
b  tax  d  apportioned  to  the  poor  either  in 
m  n  breadstuffs.    In  the  new  states,  the 

p  w    are  not  in  all  cases  fully  digested 

and  m  ccessful  operation,  but  they  are  gen- 
e  U  J  n  the  model  of  those  of  New  York  and 
Oh  — S  e  Dr.  R.  Bum,  "The  History  of  the 
P  La  s"  (8to.,  London,  1764) ;  Sir  F.  M. 
Ld  The  State  of  the  Poor,  or  History  of 

he  Lab  mg  Classes  in  England  from  the  Con- 
3  vols.  4to.,  London,  I7B7);  Sir  George 
H   h  Histories  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and 

P  rLaws"  (4  vols.,  London,  1854^'6); 
S  ph  n  Colwell,  "Themes  for  the  Protestant 
C  "7  y  a  Layman"  (Philadelphia,  1856) ; 
C  d  B  uck^re,  Za  ckarite  et  Vasaista/nee  tiu- 
S  B  issels);  H.  A.FrSgier,  iJesciiMses&in- 

g  aci  d  la  population  dang  lea  grandes  tilUs 
2  8  o.,  Paris,  1840);  Ohristophe  Morean, 

Dp  me  dela  mia&re  et  de  sa  tolution  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1851), 

PAU8ANIA8,  a  Spartan  general,  son  of  Cle- 
omhrotus  and  nephew  of  Leonidas,  belonging 
totheAgid branch oftheroyal  family.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  guardian  of  the  young  king 
Plistarchns,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  which  office 
he  retained  until  his  death.  He  first  comes 
into  notica  as  leader  of  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  great  battle  at  Platiea  against 
the  Persians  under  Hardonius  in  479  B.  C. 
The  successful  result  of  the  battle  gave  him  bo 
high  a  repntafion,  that  in  478  he  was  chosen 
commander  of  the  fleet  destined  to  act  against 
the  Persians.  The  armament  first  sailed  against 
Cyprus,  and  restored  to  freedom  most  of  the 
cities  of  that  island,  and  then  turning  to  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  reduced  Byzantium.  Tlie 
natural  insolence  of  Pausaniaa  now  became 
conspicuous.  After  the  battle  of  Platsa  he 
had  besieged  Thebes,  and  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  Timagenidas,  a  leader  of  the  Mediz- 
ing  faction,  had  carried  hun  to  Corinth  and 
put  him  to  death  without  triaL  In  the  tripod 
dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Greeks, 
he  styled  himself  alone  as  the  leader  of  the 
Greeks  and  destroyer  of  the  Persians ;  which 
inscription  was  subseqnently  erased  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians themselves,  who  substituted  in 
place  of  his  name  the  names  of  the  confederate 
nations  engaged  in  the  battle.  Upon  the  cap- 
ture of  Byzantium  he  connived  at  the  escape 
of  the  Persian  prisoners,  who  carried  a  letter 
to  Serxes,  offering  to  bring  under  his  dominion 
Soarta  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  demanding 
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in  return  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  The  minuteness  and  completeness  of  hia  de- 

and  that  a  confidential  person  should  be  sent  acriptions  prove  tJiat  he  must  have  visited  per- 

to  the  seaboard,  through  whom  to  correspond.  Bonally  all  or  nearly  all  the  places'  which  ho 

The  Persian  monarch  acceded  to  these  propo-  descrihes,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  he  had 

tntions,  promising  to  furnish  as  much  money  visited  the  islands  of  the  jEgtean,  Rome,  Palea- 

and  as  many  men  as  wonld  be  needed,  and  tine,  and  other  pacts  of  Syria.    His  books  are 

Bending  Artabazus  down  to  treat  with  him.  chiefly  taken  up  with  deaoriplions  of  antiqui- 

Pausanias  now  became   more   arrogant   than  ties,  statues,  pictures,  and  public  edifices,  nnd 

ever.    He  assumed  the  Persian  dress,  imitated  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  countries  in 

the  luxurious  conduct  of  the  Persian  chiefs,  which   he   traveDed.      All    the  mythological 

and  journeyed  throngh  Thrace  with  a  body  of  tales  connected  with  these  are  narrated.    The 

Persian  and  Egyptian  guards.     Hia  treasonable  general  fidelity  of  his  topographical   descrip- 

course  at  length  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Spar-  tion  haa  been  thoroughly  tested  by  modern  au- 

t8ns,andhewasrecalled;  butalthoughputupon  thors.      The  first  edition  of  his  work,  which 

trial,  there  was  no  evidence  sufficient  to  con-  was  exceedingly  incorrect,  was  printed  by  Al- 

vict  him  of  treachery.    Under  pretence  of  tak-  dus  at  Venice  (ftil,,  1616).    Since  then  there 

ing  part  in  the  war,  he  now  sailed  to  Byzan-  have  been  several,  of  which  the  latest  ai-e  those 

tinm,  and,  resuming  his  correspondence  with  of  J.  H.  0.  Schubart  and  0.  Walz  (3  vols.  8vo., 

Artabazus,  so  conducted  himself  that  the  Athe-  Leipsic,    1888-'40),    and   of  Dindorf  (Paris, 

nians  expelled  him  from  the  city.     He   then  1845).     The  "Itinerary"  was   translated  into 

retired  to  Oolonnfe  in  Troas,  where  he  con-  English  by  Thomas  Taylor  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 

tinned  his  commnnioations  with  the  Persians,  don,  ITSS-'i). 

nntil  he  received  a  peremptory  order  from  PAU8IA8,  a  Greek  painter,  a  native  and 
Sparta  to  return.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  residentof  ^icyon,  whoflourishedbetween  860 
immediately  imprisoned,  but  soon  released  on  and  330  B.  0.  He  was  insti-ucted  by  Pamphi- 
his  demand  for  trial,  in  which  he  trusted  to  Ins,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristides,  Me- 
clear  himself  by  the  use  of  money.  Much  was  lanthius,  and  Apelles.  Pliny  says  that  he  was 
anspeoted,  but  inasmuch  as  nothing  serious  particularly  distinguished  as  a  painter  in  en- 
oould  be  proved,  he  remained  at  liberty  and  caustic  with  the  cestntm,  and  ho  is  believed  to 
prosecuted  his  designs,  and  to  carry  them  out  have  been  the  first  to  decorate  the  ceilings  and 
tampered  with  the  helots,  to  whom  he  offered  walls  of  houses  in  this  style.  He  was  fond  of 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Al-  painting  small  pictures  of  boys,  and  from  his 
though  some  of  the  helots  themselves  divulged  intimacy  with  Glycera,  a  flower  girl,  whose 
the  plot,  the  ephors  feared  to  take  decisive  portrait  by  him  is  highly  extolled  by  Pliny,  he 
measures  against  a  man  of  his  position.  At  acquired  great  skill  in  flower  painting.  An- 
length  an  Argilian  slave,  who  was  intrusted  other  celebrated  painting  by  him,  representing 
with  a  letter  to  Artabazus,  noticing  that  none  a  sacrifice,  and  remarkable  for  the  foreshorten- 
of  the  previous  messengers  had  come  back,  ing  of  the  victim  and  the  strong  relief  of  the 
broke  the  seal  and  discovered  that  he  was  to  surrounding  figures,  was  preserved  in  the  por- 
be  put  to  death.  He  immediately  showed  the  tico  of  Pompey  at  Eome.  This  style  of  paint- 
letter  to  the  ephors,  and  by  their  direction  took  ing  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Paasias. 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Tnjnarus,  The  greater  part  of  his  paintmgswere  probably 
where  two  of  the  ephors  hid  uiemselves.  There  transported  to  Rome  when  Sicyon  was  obliged, 
they  heard  the  conversation  of  Pausaniaa  with  in  order  to  pay  her  debts,  to  part  with  all  her 
his  slave,  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  gaiit.  As  art  treasures  which  were  public  property. 
he  WM  about  to  be  arrested  in  the  street,  he  PAUW,  Cosseltus  be,  sometimes  called 
fled  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcitecus,  Nicolas,  a  Dutch  historical  writer,  bom  in  Am- 
where  he  was  walled  in,  his  own  mother  being  stordam  in  1739,  died  in  Xanten  in  1799.  He 
aaid  to  have  laid  one  of  the  first  stones  for  this  was  educated  at  Gottingen,  and  obtained 
purpose.  He  was  carried  out  as  he  was  dying  through  the  influence  of  his  broth er-ia-law,  the 
to  save  the  temple  from  pollution.  The  date  father  of  the  revolutionist  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
of  hia  death  is  later  than  471  B.  0.  He  left  3  the  office  of  canon  of  Xanten,  in  the  duchy 
sons,  of  whom  Plistoanax  became  one  of  the  of  Oleves.  Subsequently  he  was  made  reader 
kings  of  Sparta.  to  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia.  He  wrote  several 
PAlISAHlAS,aGreektopographer,supposed  works  in  French,  one  of  which  was  SecJierehes 
to  have  been  bom  inLydia.  Nothing  is  known  sut  les  Americains  (Svo.,  Berlin,  1770  and  1772), 
of  his  life  except  what  he  himself  tells  ns,  and  designed  to  prove  "  the  native  inferiority  of 
fromhimweleamthathewasengagedon  apart  the  savage  Americans."  In  the  parts  relat- 
of  his  work  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  ing  to  Paraguay  he  bitterly  assailed  the  Jes- 
died  A.  D.  161,  and  wrote  his  Sthbook  during  nits,  and  his  attacks  on  them  made  himtmpop- 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  ular  with  the  Oatholio  clergy.  Another  work, 
which  closed  in  180.  Hia  work  is  entitled  Tijt  Sechercheg  aur  les  jtgyptiena  et  le»  CMnois  (3 
'EXXaBot  ntpiTiyTjtra,  "Itinerary  of  Greece,"  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  1774;  translated  into  Eng- 
which  is  divided  into  10  books,  and  comprises  lish  by  Oapt.  J.  Thomson,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
descriptions  of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  and  don,  1795),  was  designed  to  prove  "  that  no 
of  the  most  interesting  part«i  of  Hellas  proper,  two  nations  ever  resembled  each  other  less 
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than  the  EgjpUana  and  the  Chioese."  In  thia  ot  the  military  roods,  many  of  which  were  con- 
treatise  he  observes  that  hoth  nations  were  c(  n  structed  with  immense  Sahor  through  hilla  and 
demned  "to  an  eternal  mediocrity."  His  Ee  masses  (f  rock  aod,  by  bridges  and  embank- 
eWrfes  sur  Zr^  fiij-ira)  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin  1787)  ments,  through  bwamps  and  across  ravines  and 
wastr8nslatediiitoEnglish(London,1793)  In  rivers  Ihe  floors  of  Eonian  houses  were 
consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  d'nchj  if  paied  with  pitces  of  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  &o, ; 
Cleves  by  the  IVench  revolutionary  armj  Pauw  sometimes  with  tiles  ground  to  powder  aud 
became  suhject  to  melancholy,  and  huined  his  miied  in  with  mortar ;  and  agwn  with-  pieces 
lieoherchea  gur  leg  Qermains,  which  was  ne'ier  of  marble  imbedded  in  a  cement  ground,  and 
published.  Although  a  man  of  great  learning  well  beaten  or  rammed  down,  whence  the 
and  ability,  he  was  exceedingly  dogmatic  m  name  pafumentum.  Mosaic  pavements  were 
all  his  writings.  first  made  m  the  time  of  Sjlla,  by  whom,  ae- 
PAVEMENT  (Lat.p<i!iinwn(Mm,ftomjwiiio  cording  to  Pliny  ono  was  constructed  in  the 
to  beat  or  ram  down),  a  hard  covering  of  stone  temple  of  Portune  at  Prieneste.  They  became 
iron,  wood,  brick,  cement,  or  aaphaltum  and  very  common  in  the  bonses  of  Pompeii,_and 
sand  for  roads,  walks,  and  floors  of  houses.  As  were  there  produced  with  great  taste  in  a 
stated  by  Beckmann,  the  earliest  mention  ^of  variety  of  beantifol  patterns,  in  marble  of  differ- 
paved  highways  is  of  those  prepared  by  Semi-  ent  colors,  in  tiles,  and  even  glass,  set  in  a  fine 
ramis,  according  to  the  inscription  .which  she  cement  and  laid  upon  a  deep  bed  of  morlar. 
set  up,  recorded  by  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  iih  Some  ofthedesigmjwere  of  figuresand  scenes  in 
cap.  7.  Isidorus  states  that  the  Oarthaginians  actuiri  life,  being  really  pictures  in  mosaic  An 
had  the  first  paved  roads.  The  streets  of  Rome  account  was  presented  to  the  British  associa- 
were  not  paved  in  the  time  of  its  kings ;  hut  tion  in  1850,  by  Prof.  Buekman,  of  an  ancient 
the  Appian  way  was  constructed  by  Appius  Eoman  pavement  discovered  at  Cirencester,  in 
Claudins  198  years  after  theii' espnlsion ;  and  which  appeared  a  medallion  of  Flora  with  a 
many  of  the  streets  are  known  to  have  been  head  dress  and  flowers  of  verdigris  green  when 
paved  with  sjone  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  first  uncovered.  This  being  scraped  off,  the 
after  the  building  of  the  city.  Pavements  of  portion  of  the  pavement  beneath  was  found  to 
blocks  of  lava  worn  into  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  be  a  beautiful  ruby  glass,  the  color  of  which 
carriages  are  met  with  in  Herculancum  and  was  derived  from  peroside  of  copper,  and  this 
Pompeii,  Prom  the  descriptions  of  pavements  by  decomposition  had  becopie  converted  es- 
given  by  Vitruvius,  together  with  the  poem  of  ternally  into  the  green  carbonato  of  copper. — 
Statins  on  the  Via  Domitiana  and  the  frag-  Tliongb  the  paved  roads  of  the  ancient  Romans 
ments  of  ancient  paving  still  remaining,  a  very  surpass  ail  other  structures  of  the  kind  that 
clear  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  care  given  by  have  been  made  by  eiviUzed  nations  sinoe  their 
the  Eomans  to  the  construction  of  their  fa-  time,  tJiere  are  found  in  Peru  remains  of 
mou*  roads.  These  were  laid  ont  with  a  width  worita  of  a  similar  kind  of  unknown  age,  and 
If  m  8  to  15  feet  by  excavating  a  shallow  exceeding  them  in  grandeur  and  extent.  Such 
h  al  ng  each  side.  The  space  between  were  the  great  roads  from  Quito  to  Ouzco,  and 
th  w  then  dug  down  to  a  solid  bed,  or  if  continued  south  toward  Chili,  Iwd  out  through 
1  Id  not  he  reached  piles  were  driven,  mountainous  and  almost  impassable  regions 
p  h  h  the  materials  of  the  road  might  be  for  distances  variously  estimated  from  1,500  to 
pp  t  d  The  lowest  course  was  of  broken  2,000  m.,  and  about  20  feet  in  breadth.  "  They 
to  ne  smaller  than  the  fist ;  over  these  were  built  of  heavy  flags  of  freestone,  and  in 
w  irse  9  inches  thick  of  rubble  work,  some  parts  at  least  covered  with  a  bituminous 
h  k  stones  cemented  with  lime,  well  cement,  which  time  has  inado  harder  than  the 
mm  d  over  this  was  a  conrse  6  inches  thick  stone  itself,"  (Preecott,  "  Conquest  of  Peru," 
f  fi  materials,  chiefly  broken  bricks  and  vol.  i.  p.  63,)  In  Central  America,  among  the 
p  f  pottery,  also  cemented  with  lime;  and  ruins  of  Palenque,  are  also  found  pavements  of 
[  th  was  laid  the  jioi'im^n.twwj,  which  con-  large  square  blocks  of  stone  constructed  with 
ted  f  large  polygonal  blocks  of  the  hardest  great  skill  and  nicety.— In  Europe  during  the 
il  tones,  sometunes  of  basaltic  lava,  of  middle  ages  comparatively  little  attention  was 
rr  g  1  form  and  nicely  fitted  together  in  a  given  to  the  paving  of  streets  and  roads.  Cor- 
rt  f  mosaic.  In  the  cities  the  slabs  of  dova  in  Spain  was  paved  in  850  by  Abderrah- 
sto  w  e  sometimes  of  rectangular  form  and  man  II.,  the  4th  cahph.  Streets  in  Paris  were 
f  ft  materia!,  as  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  first  paved  in  1184  by  Philip  Augustus.  The 
wh  h  as  paved  with  travertme.  In  every  improvement  extended  over  the  "Cross  of 
instance  great  care  was  taken  to  fit  the  stones  Paris,"  as  it  was  called— two  principal  streets 
to  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a  perfectly  even  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  In  1882, 
surface.  Stones  corresponding  to  curb  stones  in  excavating  for  a  sewer  in  the  rue  St.  Denis, 
were  sometimes  set  up  to  sustain  a  narrow  this  ancient  pavement  was  met  with  about  8 
gravel  wait  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  some  inches  below  the  surface.  It  consisted  of  blocis 
of  these  were  raised  so  as  to  servo  for  mounting  of  stone  about  4  inches  long  and  7  thick.  A 
blocks  for  travellers  on  horseback.  The  Eo-  few  inches  below  this  was  found  the  still  more 
mans  continued  to  give  great  attention  to  the  ancient  roadway  of  gravel  of  the  period  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  ways  in  the  city  and  Eoman  emperors.    Many  of  the  streets  of  Lon- 
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don  were  in  a  perilous  condition  by  reason  of  requiring  any  repwr.  Tlie  pavement  has  since 
deep  pits  and  slonghs  even  as  late  as  tlie  16th  been  laid  in  other  streets  in  Boston,  and  also 
and  ITth  centuries.  Holborn  was  paved  by  in  Chicago  and  other  cities  of  the  United 
royal  command  in  1417;  but  the  great  market  States;  and  it  is  highly  recommended  for  its 
of  Sraithfield  remained  witliont  pavement  20O  durability,  the  secure  footing  it  alibrds  to 
yearalonger. — In  modern timesvariousmothods  horses,  and  its  freedom  from  noise.  On  ac- 
and  materials  of  paving  have  been  employed,  count  of  its  keeping  long  in  good  repair,  it  is 
In  Holland  all  the  streets  are  paved  with  bricks,  regarded  aa  not  comparatively  an  expensive 
and  these  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  pavements  Mr.  Hicbolson  found  its  cost  in 
Venice.  They  obviously  lack  the  strength  and  Boston  was  sometimes  a  little  under  and  some- 
durability  required  for  the  passage  over  them  times  a  little  over  $3  per  square  yard,  allow- 
of  heavy  loads.  In  other  cities,  instead  of  the  ing  nothing  for  the  patent  right.  At  the 
broad  flat  stones  used  by  the  Eomans,  rounded  West  it  is  fonnd  better  to  use  hard  wood  in- 
pebbles  of  a  few  inches  diameter,  called  cobble  stead  of  hemlock,  pine,  or  spruce,  though  no 
stones,  found  among  the  gravel  of  .the  diluvium  donbt  at  increased  cost.  The  wood  may  also 
or  along  sea  and  river  beaches,  have  been  very  be  advantagoonsly  protected  from  decay  by 
generally  used.  These,  when  of  hard  stone,  kyanizing  or  by  the  application  of  the  solution 
closely  set,  and  well  rammed  down  in  a  bed  of  of  chloride  of  zinc.  In  use  it  is  found  that  the 
gravel  or  sand,  form  an  economical  and  very  fibres  become  slightly  opened  at  the  surface  by 
durable  pavement,  one  which  gives  secure  foot-  the  blows  from  flie  feet  of  the  horses,  and  the 
ing  to  horses  and  is  easily  repaired.  It  is  objoc-  sand  ground  in  by  these  and  the  pressare  of 
tionable  on  accouut  of  the  ratthng  noise  of  .  the  wheels  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  pres- 
the  vehicles  drawn  over  it;  and  in  the  great  ervation  of  the  wood.  The  fonndation  of  con- 
thoroughfares  of  large  cities,  it  has  been  found  crete  laid  upon  and  covered  by  coal  tar  forms 
almost  essential  to  substitute  for  it  a  pavement  an  impervious  covering  to  the  soil,  protecting 
of  rectangular  blocks  of  granite,  trap,  or  other  the  atmosphere  from  unwholesome  emanations, 
hard  rock.  Blocks  of  wood  have  been  at  times  A  pavement  not  mnch  nnlike  the  Nicholson 
in  some  repute,  but  they  have  proved  objection-  pavement  has  been  introduced  into  London, 
able  on  account  of  soon  becoming  slippery,  par-  and  is  very  highly  recommended  in  a  report 
ticularly  when  wet,  and  also  of  their  tendency  made  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Holhom 
to  decay.  They  were  commonly  cut  in  hexa-  hoard  of  works,  May  10,  1858,  by  Mr.  Braith- 
gontd  prisms  and  set  upright,  so  that  the  wear  waite,  who  pronounces  it  superior  to  every 
came  across  the  ends  of  the  grain.  Hemlock,  other  paving  material  that  has  come  under  his 
being  a  cheap  wood,  was  generally  selected  for  notice.  It  is  made  of  alternate  rows  of  creo- 
the  purpose.  This  pavement  is  not  now,  how-  sotedwoodandbrokengranitecementedtogeth- 
ever,  in  use,  and  wood  was  quite  given  up  in  er  with  asphaltum.  ("Mechanics'  Magazine," 
America  and  in  Europe,  when  a  new  method  vol.  Isviii.,  p.  684,  London,  1858.) — The  result 
of  applying  it  was  introduced  into  Boston  in  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  in  paving  in 
1848  by  Mr.  Samuel  Nicholson.  He  laid  a  New  York  is  the  selection  of  what  is  called  the 
pavement  of  spruce  blocks,  8  inches  square,  in  Belgian- pavement,  as  combining  in  the  highest 
alternate  lengths  of  8  and  4  inches,  so  as  to  degree  the  advantages  of  economy  in  construe- 
form  a  checkered  surface,  a  depression  of  4  tion,  durability,  and  a  secure  footing  for  horses, 
inches  lying  at  each  side  of  each  of  the  taller  It  is  formed  of  blocks  of  a  bluish  trap  rocic 
blocks.  These  depressions  were  then  filled  up  made  slightly  pyramidal  in  form,  which  are 
to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  long  blocks  with  placed  with  the  base  of  the  pyramid  upward, 
coarse  pebbles  or  small  fragments  of  stone,  exposing  a  /ace  of  4  to  6  inches  in  each  direc- 
After  being  rammed,  boiling  pine  tar  was  tion.  The  stone  is  found  in  great  abnndanoa 
poured  over  the  whole  surface,  which  pene-  along  the  Hudson  river  opposite  New  York, 
trated  the  loose  materials  and  the  substance  of  the  fonnation  being  the  same  with  that  of  the 
the  wood  also.  A  layer  of  sand  about  on  inch  Palisades  which  appear  further  up  the  river, 
deep  was  then  spread  over  tlie  surface  and  It  is  remarkably  well  adapted  on  account  of  its 
rammed.  He  also  laid  the  8  inch  blocks  in  extreme  toughoess  and  hardness  to  resist  wear, 
rows  dose  together,  interposing  between  each  and  it  presents  always  a  sufficiently  rough  sur- 
row  a  strip  of  inch  hoard,  4  inches  high ;  and  fhoe  to  prevent  horses  from  slipping.  The 
in  the  space  of  one  inch  thus  made  between  streets  of  Naples  are  said  to  be  paved  with 
each  row  of  blocks,  the  same  application  of  stoneof  this  character,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fragments  of  stone,  tar,  and  sand  was  made  as  continuous  use  of  the  pavement  for  1,000  years 
before.  In  some  instances  the  blocks  were  it  has  hardly  been  worn  one  inch  in  depth, 
treenailed  or  pinned  together ;  but  this  was  The  cost  of  tiiis  pavement  in  New  York  is  from 
not  considered  important,  particularly  if  a  floor-  $1.86  to  $2.50  per  square  yard.  In  this  respect 
ing  of  boards  was  laid  npon  the  fonndation  of  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  "  Euss  pave- 
concrete  of  coal  tar,  lime,  and  sand,  which  in  ment,"  with  which  Broadway  has  been  covered 
all  cases  was  prepared  for  the  blocks.  The  atanexpenseof notlessthanJSpersquareyard, 
specimens  of  pavement  thus  prepared  continued  This  is  of  cubical  blocks  of  hard  greenstone 
in  nse  for  7  years,  upon  a  road  oter  which  from  Staten  island  or  of  trap  from  New  Jersey, 
heavy  loads  were  constantly  passing,  without  of  about  one  foot  square.    In  nse  it  has  been 
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Tonni  that  blocks  of  this  size  wear  smooth,  walks,  tho  finglisli  have  employed  caoatchono 
causing  horses  frequently  to  slip  and  fall ;  and  to  some  extent.  The  court  of  entrance  of 
much  expense  has  already  been  incurred  in  "Windsor  castle,  and  the  stables  of  the  dock 
either  removing  the  blocks  and  substituting  yard  at  Woolwich,  are  thus  paved, 
others  of  smaller  size,  or  in  grooving  them  PAVIA,  a  N,  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
upon  the  surface.  In  laying  the  stones,  the  Italy,  comprising  the  former  Lombard  province 
first  requisite  is  to  obtain  a  good  foundation ;  of  Pavia  and  tho  Piedmonteae  districts  of  Bob- 
and  in  situations  where  the  ground  is  not  bio,Lomellina,andVoghcra;  area,  I,2{IOsq.m.; 
springy,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  after  the  re-  pop.  in  1858,410,146.  It  is  watered  by  the  Po, 
moral  of  the  superficial  earth,  to  spread  upon  the  Ticino,  and  the  Olona,  and  the  canals  of 
the  natural  bed  beneath  either  a  layer  of  dry  Bereguardo  andPavia  and  the  Naviglio  Grande 
sand,  or  first  a  layer  of  broken  stones,  which  pass  throngh  its  boundaries.  The  country  ia 
should  be  well  rammed,  and  upon  this  the  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Much  at- 
Btratnm  of  sand  in  which  the  paving  stones  are  tention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  silk  and  tho 
to  be  imbedded.  In  some  instances  the  founda-  breeding  of  cattle,  and  nmeh  of  the  cheese 
tion  ■  ia  prepared  with  a  bed  of  concrete,  upon  called  Parmesan  is  made  here.  Tho  climate  is 
which  the  pavement  is  liud ;  and  in  France  tho  not  very  healthy.  Uy  the  peace  of  Villafranca, 
most  durable  pavementa  are  made  by  covering  July  11,  1859,  Pavia,  along  with  the  other 
the  old  with  sand  and  gravel  in  which  the  new  provinces  of  Lombardy,  was  ceded  to  France, 
stones  are  bedded.  It  is  important  to  remove  and  by  that  power  transferred  to  Sardinia. — 
^  earthy  mattera  which  could  be  converted  The  capital,  Pavia  (anc,  Tkin-am),  is  situated 
into  mud  by  infiltration  of  water ;  for  its  freez-  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino, 
ing  and  thawing  would  inevitably  lift  the  stones,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  thatriver  falls  into 
and  destroy  the  pavement.  Whenever  a  stone  the  Po,  and  IS  m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Milan ;  pop. 
from  any  cause  is  depressed  below  the  level  of  25,00G.  It  is  about  1  m.  in  extent  each  way, 
the  adjoining  stones,  it  receives  heavier  shocks  and  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall.  A  commu- 
from  the  wheels  which  pass  over  it,  and  its  nication  with  tho  suburb  on  the  other  side  of 
displacement  goes  on  with  accelerated  velocity,  the  river  is  made  by  a  covered  bridge  of  8 
The  bed  therefore  must  be  uniformly  solid,  and  arches  built  in  1351.  Prom  this  bridge  the 
the  stones  uniformly  hard,  and  set  together  as  principal  thoroughfare,  called  the  Strada  Nuova 
closely  as  possible.  Over  tte  whole  when  or  Oorso,  extends  through  the  city.  Pavia  was 
finished  sufficient  sand  is  spread  to  fill  all  the  at  one  time  remarkable  lor  the  magnificence  of 
interstices,  into  which  it  soon  finds  its  way,  its  buildings,  and  for  its  numerous  lofty  square 
An  arched  form  is  given  to  the  paved  floor,  towers,  designed  for  ornament,  or  used  as  pris- 
the  sides  abutting  against  the  gutter  and  curb  ons  or  strongholds,  whence  it  was  called  "the 
stones,  which  should  be  sufficiently  deep  or  city  of  a  hundred  towers."  Of  thoediflcesnow 
well  backed  to  prevent  any  spreading.  In  using  remaining,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
rectangular  blocks,  they  are  laid  in  courses  cathedral,  begun  in  1488and  still  UEflnished,in 
running  diagonally  across  the  street  for  the  a  side  chapel  of  which  is  the  magnificent  tomb 
pun)ose  of  preventmg  the  formation  of  ruts,  of  St.  Augustine.  The  church  of  San  Michele, 
which  might  soon  appear  along  the  edges  of  a  Lombard  building  189  feet  long  by  81  feet 
stones  lying  in  lonptudina!  courses.  The  dnra-  wide,  was  finished  during  the  Tth  century, 
tion  of  stone  pavements  varies  greatly  accord-  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine,  an  immense  Italian 
ing  to  the  materials  employed  and  modes  of  Gothic  church  built  in  1373,  is  a  remarkable 
constrnction.  In  the  most  frequented  streets  specimen  of  the  finest  brickwork ;  and  the 
of  Paris  good  pavements  have  been  renewed  as  church  of  San  Prancesco  is  df  the  same  style 
often  as  once  in  G  years,  and  otheiB  badly  con-  and  material.  The  celebrated  church  of  San 
stmoted  one*  in  3  years;  but  where  the  amount  Pietro  in  Cielo  d'Oro,  which  eontiuned  the 
of  travel  is  not  very  great,  the  pavement  has  tomb  of  BoGthius,  is  now  mostly  in  ruins,  tho 
lasted  30  years  without  renewal,  Tho  material  portion  in  good  preservation  being  used  as  a 
largely  used  in  Paris  for  paving  is  a  somewhat  storeliouse.  Of  the  few  towers  remmning, 
friable  sandstone  from  Pontaineblean,  This  is  those  of  Bolcredi  and  Maino  are  most  deseming 
hardened  by  immersing  it  in  liquid  bitumec,  of  mention,  each  being  about  190  feet  high, 
and  it  is  thus  rendered  much  more  durable,  About4m.H'.of thecityisthemostmagnificent 
while  the  pavement  is  also  made  more  compact  monastery  in  the  world,  the  Oertosa  of  Pavia, 
and  imperviona  to  water.— Blocks  of  cast  iron  founded  in  1396  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Vis- 
have  been  tried  with  considerable  success  both  conti,  the  first  duke  of  Milan.  The  university 
in  England  and  in  American  cities.  Various  of  Pavia  is  the  most  ancient  in  Italy,  and  is 
forma  have  been  given  to  them  with  tho  view  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne  in 
of  securing  the  greatest  strength  and  difiusing  774;  but  it  received  its  greatest  impulse  from 
the  weight  over  the  lai^est  surfece.  They  are  tho  patronage  of  Galeazzo  Visconti.  It  has  a 
Wde  rough  on  the  upper  side  by  grooves  or  library  of  about  60,000  volumes,  a  collection 
short  projecting  points,  so  that  they  afi'ord  a  of  coins,  a  museum  of  anatomical  preparations 
firm  footing  to  horses.  But  for  tho  expense  of  and  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  a  bo- 
tbis  pavement,  it  would  probably  be  preferred  tauic  garden  instituted  by  the  French;  and 
to  any  other.— For  stables,  gardens,  and  foot-  there  is  also  attached  a  school  of  the  fine  arts. 
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Of  the  two  colleges  DOW  belonpng  to  the  nni-  andthe  pawneeobtainsseeurity.  Therefore  the 
versity,  the  Collegio  Borromeo  educates  about  bailee  (or  pawnee)  is  bound  only  to  ordinary 
40  Htudeats,  and  the  Oollegio  Ghislieri  about  care,  that  is,  not  to  the  extreme  care  to  which, 
60.  The  professors  receive  salaries  varying  he  would  be  bound  if  the  benefit  were  all  hia 
from  $600  to  $1,200  per  annum.  Among  the  own;  but  it  is  not  enough  if  he  takes  the  slight 
distinguished  men  who  have  been  instructora  care  of  it  which  would  discharge  his  duty  and 
here  may  be  mentioned  Yesalius,  Cardan,  Spal-  shield  him  from  responsibility  if  the  benefit 
lanzani,  Volta,  Scarfe,  and  Tamburini.  In  were  aU  the  bwlor's,  the  bwlee  himself  de- 
18B3-'4  the  number  of  professors  belonging  to  riving  none  from  the  transaction.  Hence  a 
the  university  was  35,  the  number  of  assistants  pawnee  is  answerable  for  the  loss  of  the  pawn 
21,  and  the  number  of  pnpila  1,43S.  Pavia  is  or  for  injury  to  it,  only  when  there  has  been 
a  bishop's  see,  aud  contains  a  theatre,  a,  gym-  an  absence  on  his  part  of  ordinary  care,  which 
nasium,  2  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions,  the  law  defines  as  that  care  which  a  man  of 
— Although  at  the  end  of  the  Eoman  republic  ordinary  prudence  would  take  of  his  own  prop- 
Ticinnm  was  a  place  of  considerable  impor-  erty  of  like  kind  and  under  similar  circum- 
tonce,  it  is  mentioned  first  by  the  geographers  stances.  If  therefore  the  pledge  be  lost  by 
and  historians  of  the  empire.  In  A.  B.  452  it  some  intrinsic  defect,  the  operation  of  which 
was  taken  by  Attila;  but  Theodoria,  king  of  might  possibly  have  been  prevented,  or  by  some 
the  Ostrogoths,  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  aud  casualty  which  might  possibly  have  been  avoid- 
erected  a  palace.  During  the  Gothic  wars  it  ed,orbyasuperiorforceorYiolencewhichmight 
was  the  principal  stronghold  of  that  people  in  have  been  resisted,  the  pawnee  is  nevertheless 
northern  Italy,  and  there  the  roya!  treasury  not  responsible,  unless  he  was  wanting  in  the 
and  valuables  were  kept ;  and  so  well  fortified  ordinary  care  above  described. — A  pawnee  has 
had  it  been,  that  during  the  Lombard  inva-  a  property  in  the  pledge,  but  it  is  special,  not 
aion  it  resisted  for  3  years  a  siege  by  Alboia.  absolute.  It  is  sufficient  to  maintain  an  action 
Taken  by  him  in  570,  the  Lombard  raonarchs  against  a  third  party  for  injury  to  or  abduction 
chose  it  for  their  residence,  and  it  remained  of  the  pledge;  and  a  judgment  in  such  au  ac< 
the  capita!  of  their  kingdom  until  774,  when  tion,  when  brought  either  by  the  pawnor  or 
Desiderius,  ■  the  last  Lombard  king,  after  a  the  pawnee,  would  be  a  bar  to  another  action 
siege  of  16  months,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  brought  by  the  other, — A  pawnee  has  only  a 
Charlemagne.  Before  this  time  it  had  be-  right  to  hold  the  pledge;  therefore,  if  h^  uses 
gun  to  be  called  Papia,  probably  from  the  it,  he  does  so  at  his  own  peril;  and  if  thething 
fact  that  Ticinum  when  it  became  a  municipal  be  lost  or  injured  during  such  use,  the  pawnee 
town  was  enrolled  in  the  Papian  tribe,  Dur-  is  responsible,  although  the  loss  occurs  wholly 
ing  the  middle  ages,  the  city  underwent  many  without  neglect  on  his  part.  8o,  too,  if  he  de- 
Ticisaitudes ;  it  was  at  one  time  an  independent  rive  a  profit  from  this  use,  he  must  account  for 
republic,  at  another  ruled  over  by  tyrants,  and  this  use  of  it  unless  the  use  was  equally  for  the 
again  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Viscontis  benefit  of  the  pawnor.  Thus,  if  the  pawn  be  a 
of  Milan,  It  is  chiefly  memorable  in  modern  horse,  the  pawnee  may  use  it  enough  to  pre- 
history for  the  battle  fought  under  its  wails  serve  the  health  of  the  horse,  and  for  this  nse 
Peb,  24, 1535,  between  the  Trench  under  Fran-  make  no  compensation ;  but  if  he  take  a  jour- 
cis  I.  and  the  imperialists  under  Marshal  Laa-  ney  with  the  horse,  he  must  allow  the  usual 
noy,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated  and  price.  In  all  eases,  the  pawnee  must  account 
nearly  destroyed,  and  their  king  taken  prisoner,  for  income  or  profits  derived  from  the  pledge ; 
In  1527  and  1528  Pavia  was  twice  taken  by  the  and  if  he  is  put  to  extraordinary  expense  or 
rrench  and  laid  waste.  In  1796  it  was  stormed  trouble  for  the  benefit  of  the  pledge,  or  to  pre- 
and  pillaged  by  Napoleon,  after  an  insurrection  serve  its  value,  although  this  would  be  for  his 
in  which  his  garrison  had  been  expelled.  It  own  benefit  also,  he  may  charge  the  ownerand 
came  by  the  peace  of  1814  into  the  possession  pawnor  for  all  this,  unless  there  be  a  bargain 
of  Austria,  and  so  remained  until  1859.  to  the  contraryespressorimplied,— -From  what 
PAWS,  a  word  undoubtedly  derived  from  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  pledge 
the  Latin  pignns,  and  meaning  any  article  of  be  stolen,  the  pawnee  is  not  liable  unless  there 
personal  property  given  in  pledge,  or  by  way  was  neglect  on  his  part ;  but  the  question  is  at 
of  security  f  th  paym  t  t  a  d  It  th  once  important  and  difficult,  as  to  the  legal 
discharge  of  bl  t  Th  w  d  1  presumption  of  neglect  or  care.  By  the  civil 
used  asavhadgfi  tg  ul  law,  the  presumption  was  against  the  pawnee ; 
tide  in  paw  n  pi  dg  It  bailm  t  that  is,  if  the  pledge  were  stolen  from  him,  he 
because  the  ess  t  th  t  nsact  n  tb  was  responsible  unless  he  conld  prove  that 
defivery  of  th  pawn  by  th  p  w  t  th  there  had  been  no  neglect  on  his  part.  There 
pawnee.  Th  first  <;  t  thatar  th  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
ibre :  In  wh  t  las  f  bailm  t  is  a  p  w  t  land  and  of  the  United  States  is  otherwise ;  and 
b  pla  d  '  f  n  t  th  bl  t  ons  of  that  if  a  pawnee  can  prove  that  the  pledge  was 
a  n  tl  pa  t  f  th  bail  f  Th  swer  is  stolen  from  him,  this  will  make  it  the  loss  of 
bn  IS  th  b  Im  nt  f  pa  a  1  ailment  the  owner,  unless  the  owner  can  prove  neglect 
t  th  b  fit  f  bpth  pa  t  Th  pawnor  or  default  ou  the  part  of  the  pawnee, — The 
obtauis      ed  t        d  lay          th         diligence,  distinction  between  a  mortgage  and  a  pledge 
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has  Eot  been  regarded  as  of  much  moment,  nor  has  been  the  reverse  of  this.    One  holding  snoh 

has  it  been  sharply  defined,  ontil  of  late ;  but  Btock  by  way  of  security  Las  regarded  himself 

recent  adjndications,  especially  in  New  York,  only  as  bonnd  to  have  that  stock  ready  to  be 

have  giren  to  it  verygreat  importance.    Noth-  returned  when  the  debt  is  paid,  and  in  the 

ing  is  more  common  now  than  the  giving  of  mean  time  ho  does  what  he  pleases  with  it; 

personal  properly,  and  especially  of  choses  in  that  is,  he  sells  it,  or  transfers  it  by  way  of 

action,  as  promissory  notes,  and   of  stock  or  pledge,  ormakes  use  of  it  as  of  his  own.     But 

scrip  of  incorporated  companies,  by  way  of  se-  recent  decisions  in  New  York  have  declared 

ennty  for  loans  or  debts.     Now  this  giving  of  that  by  such  nse  the  rigbt  of  the  pledgee  to 

security  may  be  regarded  as  a  mortgage  oras  a  hold  the  stock  is  wholly  lost.      The  pledger 

pledge.    Bat  if  it  be  a  laortgage,  the  pai-ties  ao-  may  therefore  demand  it  at  once,  altliougli  his 

quire  one  set  of  lights,  and  come  under  one  set  debt  be  not  paid;  and  if  it  be  not  forthwith 

of  obligations;  and  if  it  be  not,  a  mortgage,  but  redelivered  to  him,  he  may  have  his  action  for 

a  pledge,  their  rights  and  their  obligations  are  damages,  and  in  this  action  recover  its  value 

very  different.     The  reason  of  this  is,  that  it  is  at  the  time  of  the  demand,  and  perhaps  (for 

of  the  essence  of  a  pledge,  that  the  thing  this  b  not  quite  settled)  any  higher  value  it 

pledged  should  pass  at  once  into  the  possession  may  have  reached  at  any  time  while  in  the 

of  the    pawnee,  the   property   in   the   thing  pawnee's  hands.     (Wilson  w.  Little,  1   Band- 

remaming  in  the  pawnor.    Bnt  if  it  be   a  ford351,and20omstock443;  AlIenTs.Djkers, 

mortgage,  the  property  in  the  thing  passes  at  3  Hill  503,  and  7  HOI  498.)     This  severe  and 

once  to  the  mortgagee,  while  the  possession  somewhat  technical  rule  is   recent,  and  may 

may  and  often  does  remain  with  the  mortgi^eor.  need  general  confirmation  before  it  can  be  re- 

By  property,  in  law,  we  mean  what  no  other  garded  as  estahhshed  law.    But  there  is  for  it 

woi-d  expresses  precisely,  and  none  perhaps  so  thissubetantial  reason.    If  a  pawnee  may  nse  in 

nearly  as  ownership ;  the  above  rule  therefore,  this  way  stock  pledged  to  him,  he  forces  npon 

if  put  into  less  teiinical  phrase,  might  bees-  the  pawnor  the  risk  of  his  insolvency  at  the 

pressed  thus.    A  pawnor  retains  the  ownership  time  when  the  stock  should  be  redeliyei-ed. 

of  the  pledge,  but  places  it  in  the  possession  of  For  if  the  pawnee  be  then  insolvent,  without 

the  pawnee  as  his  security.     Bat  a  mortgageor  the  stock  in  his  hands,  the  pawnor  has  only  a 

transfers  at  once  the  ownership  of  the  property,  cl^m  agMnst  him  for  its  value,  and  must  take 

retaining  only  a  right  to  annul  and  defeat  this  his  dividend  with  other  creditors.     But  if  the 

transfer  by  payment  of  a  certain  debt.    (Bee  pawnee  retains  in  his  hands  the  stock  as  the 

MoETGAGB.)     Now  the  practical  effect  of  this  pawnor's  stock,  the  pawnor  then  retakes  it  as 

difference,  which  gives  to  it  its  importance,  is  his  property.-— A  pledger  may  always  transfer 

this.     A  mortgagee,  who  acquires  the  proper-  the  pawn,  bnt  subject  to  the  pawnee's  claim ; 

ty  in  or  the  ownership  of  the  thing  mortgaged,  and  if  the  transferee  pay  the  debt,  the  pawnee 

may  do  with  that  thing  whatever  he  may  do  must  deliver  the  pawn  to  the  transferee.    The 

with  his  own.    He  may  sell  it,  or  mortgage  it,  pawnee  holds  the  pawn  only  as  seenrity,  nor 

or  keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  always  snbject  does  it  become  absolutely  liis  even  if  the  debt 

however  to  the  mortgageor's  right  to  redeem  it ;  be  not  paid  at  maturity.    There  is  no  forfeiture 

and  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  mortgageor  of  the  pawnor's  right  to  redeem,  until  some- 

whether,  when  he  comes  to  pay  the  debt  and  thing  has  been  done  which  is  the  same  thing 

redeem  the  thing  mortgaged,  he  finds  it  in  one  in  its  effect  that  foreclosure  is  in  a  case  of  mort- 

hand  or  another.    But  tH  a  pawnee  acquires  gage.    What  this  thing  is  may  not  be,  in  all 

no  ownership  whatever,  he  cannot  sell  the  cases  and  in  all  respects,  quite  certain.    There 

thing  pawned,  nor  pledge,  it  over,  nor  trans-  is  no  doubt,  that  the  pawnee  may  apply  to  a 

fer  it  in  any  way.    His  whole  right  consists  court  of  equity  and  have  a  decree  of  sale,  and 

in  the  right  of  possession.    He  may  keep  the  may  thereupon  sell  the  pawn  in  compliance 

pawn   as  a  security  for  his  debt,  because  the  with  the  terms  of  the  decree.     Some  authori- 

owner  his  lost,  not  the  right  of  property,  bnt  ties  hold,  or  ratherintimate  that  this,  which  was 

the  right  of  possession ;  bat  the  pawnee  can  the  ancient  and  regular  way,  if  not  the  only 

do  nothing  else  with  it.    Nor  is  this  all ;  for  one,  remains  at  this  day  the  best  and  safest, 

he  not  only  may,  bat  must  keep  the  pawn  in  But  we  ai-e  satisfied  that  it  is  not  necessary, 

his  possesion.    This  is  his  batgdn  with  the  and  certainly  it  is  not  usual.    We  consider  it  as 

pawnor  by  construction  of  law ;  and  he  holds  now  established  law,  that  a  pawnee,  after  the 

the  pawn  only  on  this  condition.     If  therefore  maturity  of  the  debt,  and  after  unsatisfied  dft- 

the  pawnee,  for  any  reason  or  in  any  way,  vol-  mand,  may  sell  the  pawn,  provided  he  do  so  in 

nntarily  parts  with  the  possession  of  the  pawn  good  faith  and  with  all  reasonable  precautions 

by  transferring  it  to  a  third  person,  his  lien  or  in  favor  of  the  pawnor's  interest.    There  ia 

right  of  possession  is  at  once  gone ;  the  pawnor  perhaps  no  other  way  of  doing  this,  whichsat- 

at  'once  recovers  his  right  of  possession,  and  isfies  the  law,  than  a  sale  by  public  auction ; 

may  demand  and  repossess  himselfof  the  pawn,  and  at  all  events  this  is  the  surest  and  most 

although  the  debt  to  sectire  which  it  was  given  proper  way.    Nor  wiU  a  sale  by  auction  be  con- 

remdns  wholly  unpaid.    The  custom  of  brokers  elusive  af^ainst  the  pawnor,  unless  it  is  conduct- 

and  others,  who  lend  money  or  ^ve  other  ac-  ed,  astotime,  place,  advertisement,  notice  to  the 

commodation  on  the  security  of  pledged  stocks,  pawnor,  and  in  all  other  respecis  and  circum- 
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stances,  in  snch.  irise  as  to  indicate  perfect  good  bonndary  has  been  entirely  changed  and  the 
faith,  and  to  secure  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  whole  of  Pawtucket  annexed  to  Rhode  Island, 
of  the  pawnor.  The  proceeds  must  he  applied  The  river  has  here  a  fall  of  50  feet,  eupplying 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt.  If  any  balance  exteagive  water  power.  Tlie  first  cotton  man- 
reraaias  over,  that  must  he  given  forthwith  to  nfaotory  in  the  country  was  established  here 
the  pawnor.  If  any  portion  of  the  debt  re-  by  Samuel  Slater  in  1790,  and  for  40  years  the 
mams  unpaid,  the  pawnee  has  an  equally  valid  place  held  the  first  rank  among  the  manufac- 
claim  to  tiiat  amount  as  he  had  originally  for  taring  towns  of  the  country.  It  now  contains 
the  whole.  It  is  not  nnfreqnent  for  th  p  3  to  mills,  9  machine  shops,  3  furnaces,  4 
ties  to  agree,  when  the  pledge  is  mad  b  ass  a  d  copper  fonnderies,  2  nut,  bolt,  and 
to  what  shall  be  done  with  it ;  'as,  f  x  tabhshments,  apd  8  of  jewelry,  beside 
ample,  that  the  pawnee  may,  if  the  debt  he  n  h  m  nufaotories  of  belting,  leather,  cabinet 
prid  at  a  certain  time,  sell  the  pawn,  if  n  wa  h  r  oloth,  tin,  carriages,  ifcc.  There  are 
sist  of  stocks,  at  the  brokers' board.  B  any  a  so  an  extensive  calico  printing 'establish- 
sueh  agreement  must  he  complied  with  lite  y  m  n  and  amanufactoryof  fire  engines  famous 
and  accurately.  Thus,  it  would  give  no  g  th  gh  nt  the  country.  It  contains  II  church- 
to  make  any  use  of  the  stocks  before  ma  ye  p  b  io  library,  3  printing  offices,  4  banks, 
of  the  debt ;  nor  to  sell  them  without  pr  vi  3  ions  for  savings,  and  2  publle  halls, 
demand,  nor  in  any  other  way  than  a  h  D  860,  200  vessels,  chiefly  laden  with 
brokers'  board.  (See  cases  cited  before  I  umb  oal,  and  cotton,  arrived.  The  town  is 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  nego  ab  bea  ifullysitnated,  and  has  a  most  picturesque 
bills  and  notes  come  under  an  exceptiona  ap  aran  .e,  its  stone  bridge  and  waterfall  add- 
When  they  are  pledged,  it  is  said  tha  ha  to  he  effect  of  the  scene.  It  has  direct 
pledgee  has  much  more  power  as  to  then  ad  m  cation  with  Boston  by  the  Boston  and 
disposition  of  them  than  of  stocks;  hut  this  Provid6nc6railroad,andwith  Worcester  by  tha 
escepljon  is  not  very  aoourately  defined.  So  Providence  and  Worcester  railroad, 
it  should  be  said,  that  although  delivery  of  PAX  (Lat,,  peace),  an  instrument  anciently 
possession  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  contract  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  re- 
of  pledge,  and  if  the  pledgee  voluntarily  parts  tained  for  some  time  in  the  church  of  England, 
with  his  possession  he  loses  all  lien  or  right  to  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  it  was  custom- 
hold  the  pawn,  this  does  not  apply  where  the  ary  for  the  faithful  at  certwn  parts  of  the  di- 
pawnee,  in  good  faith,  for  a  special  reason,  and  vine  service  to  practise  literally  St.  Paul's  re- 
fer a  limited  time,  returns  the  pawn  to  the  commendation;  "Greet  ye  one  another  with 
pawnor,  reserving  all  hia  rights  over  it.  The  an  holy  kiss,"  as  appears  from  the  "  Apostolical 
pawnor  may  in  that  case  be  regarded  aa  the  Constitutions"  (viii.  11) ;  "Let  thebishopsaluto 
agent  of  the  pawnee,  and  as  holding  it  for  him.  the  church  and  say,  'Thepeaceof  God  be  with 
A  pawnee,  who  taies  a  pawn  as  security  for  a  you  all;' and  let  the  people  answer,  'And  with 
specific  debt  or  debts,  cannot  hold  it  as  security  thy  spirit.'  Then  let  the  deacon  say  to  all, 
for  other  debts  from  the  pawnor,  unless  by  a  '  Salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss ;'  and  let 
bargain  between  them. — It  may  be  added  that  the  clergy  kiss  the  bishop,  and  the  laymen  the 
unlilacomparatively  recent  date,  nothing  seems  laymen,  and  the  women  the  women,"  But  ia 
to  have  been  given  in  pawn,  at  leastwithin  the  course  of  time,  when  the  separation  of  the 
recognition  of  the  common  law,  but  personal  sexes  in  the  church  ceased  to  be  observed,  a 
chattels.  But  now  personal  property  of  all  small  tablet  called  the  par,  the  tabula  paci» 
descriptiong,  all  choses  in  action,  and  even  pat-  (tablet  of  peace),  or  the  oseulatorium,  was 
ent  rights  or  copyrights,  may  be  given  either  in  kissed  first  by  the  bishop,  then  by  the  inferior 
pawn  or  in  motl^age,  clergy,  and  finally  by  the  people.    The  cere- 

PAWKEE8,  a  tribe  of  Indians  (4,500  in  1853)  mony  called  giving  the  pas,  as  performed  in 
inhabiting  the  country  on  the  river  Platte  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  the  present  day, 
its  northern  tributaries.  They  were  visited  by  is  merely  a  relic  of  the  old  custom.  Just  before 
Bourgmont  in  1734,  at  which  tune  they  occu-  the  communion  at  solemn  high  masses  the  offi- 
pied  their  present  position ;  but  until  after  the  elating  clergyman  turns  to  the  deacon,  and  ex- 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  their  existence  was  tending  his  hands  and  touching  him  on  the 
scarcely  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  anns,inolineshis  headtoward  thedeacon'sleft 
States.  They  raise  corn  and  vegetables,  and  shoulder,  saying:  Paa  tecum  ("  Peace  bo  with 
their  hunting  ground  once  extended  as  far  thee");  to  which  the  deacon  answers :  Etcum 
south  as  the  Arkansas  river,  and  as  far  west  as  spiritu  tuo  ("And  with  thy  spirit ").  The  dea- 
the  sources  of  the  Platte.  Their  language  is  coa  gives  the  pas  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
different  from  that  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  sub-deacon,  and  each  of  the  inferior  ministers 
They  are  remarkable  for  endurance,  daring,  to  the  one  nest  below  him  in  dignity.  The 
craft,  and  skill  in  horse  stealing.  people  have  no  part  in  it. 

PAWTUCKET,  a  town  of  Providence  eo.,  R.  PAXTON,  Sib  Joseph,  an  English  horticul- 

L,onbothsido3ofPawtucketriver,4m.N.from  turist  and  architect,  born  at  Milton-Bryant, 

Providence;  pop.  m  1860,8,880.     Until  1861  near  Woburn,  Bedfords]iire,tn  1803.     Hisedu- 

this  town  was  partly  in  Massachusetts;  but  by  cation  was  obtained  at  the  Wobum  free  school; 

an  agreement  recently  completed,  the  east«rn  but  hia  parents  being  in  humble  circmnstauces, 
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hs  WB3  early  obliged  to  rely  upon  himself  for  money  in  a  bank  to  tbeir  joint  credit,  a  pay- 
snpport.  ObtwningasitnatioiiatOhiswick,the  ment  to  either  of  them  without  the  conaent 
auburban  villa  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  he  of  the  Other  docs  not  discharge  the  debt.  It 
gained  the  confidence  of  that  nobleman,  who  ia  said,  however,  that  payment  to  either  of  two 
transferred  him  to  Ohatsworth,  and  subse-  or  more  joint  executors  discharges  the  debt; 
fluently  made  him  the  manager  of  his  Derby-  but  paymentto  onoof  twoormorejomtaasi^- 
ehire  estates,  and  superintendent  of  the  works  ees  m  insolvency,  without  the  consent-of  the 
which  rendered  Ohatsworth  the  most  celebrat-  others,  does  not  discharge  the  debt.  In  gener- 
ed  country  seat  inEngland.  In  1851  he  laid  bo-  al,  payment  to  a  trustee  is  valid  as  against  amy 
fore  the  buildmg  committee  of  the  great  Indus-  claim  of  the  party  having  the  beneficial  inter- 
trial  exhibition  his  plan  of  the  crystal  palace,  est  in  the  tvnst,  even  if  he  be  defrauded  by  the 
and  the  design  proposed  by  him  was  adopted  trustee,  unless  the  person  paying  be  a  party  to 
and  the  work  carried  on  under  his  superinten-  the  fraud  or  consent  to  it. — Formerly,  a  pay- 
dence.  For  this  service  Paxton  was  knighted,  ment  of  a  part  of  a  debt  was  no  satisfaction  of 
Since  the  oompleUon  of  this  edifice  be  has  the  whole,  even  if  that  wore  agreed  upon ;  the 
pursued  the  profession  of  an  architect  to  some  reason  being  that  the  creditor  who  promised 
extent,  and  has  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  to  give  up  a  large  debt,  all  of  which  was  due  to 
commercial  enterprises.  He  constructed  the  him,  on  the  payment  of  a  part  only,  made  the 
greatly  enlarged  and  remodelled  crystal  palace  promise  without  legal  consideration.  Now, 
at  Sydenham,  and  had  the  entire  charge  of  however,  it  seems  to  be  established,  diat  a  fair 
laying  out  the  pleasure  grounds,  fountwns,  and  well  understood  compromise  of  a  debt, 
&o.,  of  that  unique  enterprise.  In  1854  be  honestly  carried  into  effect,  is  a  complete  pay- 
was  elected  a  member  of  parliament  from  ment  or  discharge  of  the  debt.  Still,  if  a  cred- 
Coventry,  and  in  1857  was  reelected.  He  iter  compel  payment  of  a  part  of  his  debt  by 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  horticultaral  society  process  of  law,  when  he  might  as  well  have 
in  1826,  and  fellow  of  the  Linnsean  aoeiety  in  sued  for  all,  as  if;  when  the  several  instalments 
1833  ■  and  in  1844  the  emperor  of  Eussia  ere-  are  all  dne,  he  sues  for  one  or  two  only,  thts 
ated  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir.  wUl  bar  his  claim  for  the  remainder,  becanse  he 
He  has  written  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  has  no  right  to  put  his  debtor  to  the  cost  and 
Culture  of  the  Dahlia"  (1838),  and  a  "  Cottage  trouble  of  repeated  and  unnecessary  litigation. 
Calendar,"  beside  editing  or  assisting  in  edit-  —Payment  of  money  ia  often  made  by  letter ; 
ing  "  Paston's  Flower  Garden,"  "  Pocket  Bo-  and  some  difficult  questions  have  arisen  under 
tanioal  Dictionary,"  "  Horticultural  Eogister,"  this  mode  of  payment.  The  law  may,  however, 
and  the  "Botanical  Magazine."  be  stated  thus.    If  the  money  reaches  the  cred- 

PAYMENT,  in  law,  is  the  dischai^e  of  a  itor,  the  debtor  is  of  course  discharged.  If  it 
debt  by  a  delivery  of  the  amoant  due ;  and  does  not,  he  ia  still  discharged  if  he  was  direct- 
it  is,  of  course,  the  most  direct  and  most  proper  ed  by  tlie  oieditor  to  make  the  payment  in  thia 
discharge  of  it,  and  the  moat  complete  defence  way,  or  ifhe  can  derive  such  authority  from  the 
against  any  claim  founded  upon  it.  The  party  certam  and  unquestionable  course  or  usage  of 
entitled  to  receive  the  money  may  give  notice  business;  but  not  otherwise.  The  samerule  or 
to  him  who  sliould  pay  it,  that  he  requu^es  the  principle  wbnld  apply,  if  the  creditor  sent  the 
payment  to  be  made  directly  to  himself,  and  money,  not  by  mail,  but  by  an  expressman,  or 
then  no  other  payment  discharges  the  debt ;  by  a  private  carrier.— As  paper  money  or 
but  without  such  notice,  payment  may  he  ef-  bank  notes  are  in  universal  use  m  this  country, 
fectually  made  m  the  ordinary  course  of  bnsi-  and  payment  is  generally  made  by  them,  the 
ness  to  the  creditor's  general  agent,  or  to  his  law  oa  this  subject  is  of  much  importance.  , 
attorney.  But  the  agent  or  attorney  must  be  The  questions  are :  If  the  notes  are  fonjed, 
agent  for  that  purpose.  Hence  payment  to  a  where  is  the  loss  3  If  the  notes  are  genuine 
man's  wife,  child,  servant,  clerk,  or  even  at^  but  the  bank  is  insolvent,  whwo  is  the  loss! 
torney  or  auctioneer,  has  not  the  effect  of  a  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  article 
payment  to  the  party  himself,  unless  this  au-  Tbndbb,  that  any  one  to  whom  bank  notes  aro 
thority  to  receive  the  money  be  shown ;  but  it  offered  inpayment  may  refuse  them  and  de- 
may  be  shown  indirectly,  by  usage  or  other  maud  specie.  If  he  accepts  them,  and  they  are 
circumstances.  Here,  however,  another  general  forgeries,  they  do  not  discharge  the  debt,  being 
principle  of  agency  comes  in;  and  if  the  party  considered  in  law  mere  nullities.  If  they  are 
receiving  the  money  bears  to  the  party  paying  genuine,  but  not  good  by  reason  of  the  insol- 
it  aU  the  appearance  of  agency  and  authority,  vency  of  the  bank,  the  rules  of  law  are  more 
and  this  by  the  act  or  consent  of  the  creditor,  uncertain.  It  maybe  said,  however,  that  gen- 
it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  he  were  actually  the  erally,  and  where  there  is  no  fraud  or  negli- 
agent.  So  an  actual  agent  can  receive  pay-  genee  on  eitherside,  the  loss  in  snch  cases  falls 
ment  only  accordmg  to  hia  authority ;  thus,  if  on  the  party  paying,  and  he  must  make  up  the 
he  is  authorized  to  receive  p^Tuent  of  a  debt  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  nominal 
in  money  and  receives  it  in  goods  or  by  note,  value  of  the  notes.  If  the  debtor  knew  of  the 
and  gives  a  receipt  therefor,  the  principalis  insolvencyanddidnotdiscloseit,  hereof  course 
not  bound  by  the  reoeipt.— If  there  be  joint  is  fraud,  and  the  debtor  is  at  once  liable.  And 
creditors,  as  if  two  or  more  persons  deposit    if  the  debtor  did  not  actually  know  the  msol- 
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vency,  but  had  sufficient  means  of  knowing  it,  tion  is  determined  or  some  right  ascertained, 
and  must  he  considered  as  ignorant  of  it  either  Such  a  third  party  becomes  a  stakeholder.  For 
tlirough  design  or  by  negligence,  sneh  igno-  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  stakeholder  in  a  case 
ranee  would  affect  him  aa  knowledge  would  of  wager,  see  Waobb.  But  one  may  he  a  stake- 
do.  Still,  howeyer,  the  general  rule,  which  holder  in  other  ways.  Thus  an  auctioneer  may 
casts  the  loss  npon  the  debtor  where  there  is  receive  from  a  purchaser  a  sum  of  money  by 
no  fraud  or  fault  attending  the  payment,  must  way  of  deposit  or  security,  to  he  kept  by  him 
be  so  far  qualified,  as  that  if  the  ci-editor  re-  until  the  title  to  the  property  bought  can  be 
ceiving  the  money,  by  his  subsequent  negli-  investigated  ;  and  to  pay  it  over  to  the  seller 
gence,  as  by  receiving  and  retaining  the  not«a  if  that  be  good,  or  to  the  purchaser  if  it  bo  bad. 
without  any  inquiry  or  notice,  prevents  the  If  such  a  stakeholder  pays  the  money  over  be- 
debtor  from  profiting  by  any  remedy  or  in-  fore  the  question  is  determined,  he  pays  it  in 
demnity  he  might  have  had  if  due  notice  had  his  own  wrong,  and  at  his  own  peril ;  for  it  is 
been  given  him,  the  loss  to  this  estent  ninst  his  duty  simply  to  hold  the  money.  And  it  is 
taR  on  the  creditor. — Payment  is  also  often  said  that  if  sudi  stakeholderpays  the  money  to 
made  by  the  debtor  drawing  his  check  upon  a  creditor  before  his  right  is  determined,  the 
a  bant  for  the  amount  due,  or  by  his  pre-  depositor  may  at  once  sne  him  and  recover 
senting  to  the  creditor  some  other  man's  the  money  without  any  reference  to  the  state 
check  whiclj  he  holds.  Kow  a  check  is  a  of  the  question  between  the  creditor  and  him- 
draft,  and,  being  payable  to  order  or  to  bear-  self.  But  if  the  deposit  he  made  by  check,  the 
er,  is  negotiable  either  by  indorsement  or  by  stakeholder  may  draw  the  money,  and  hold  it 
delivery;  and  it  is  inmost  respects  embraced  oreven  useit,  withoutmakinghimselfliablefor 
within  the  law  of  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  the  amount.- — The  law  of  appropi-iation  of  pay- 
eschange.  (See  Kbootiabi.b  Paper,)  If  the  ments  is  of  much  importance.  It  determines 
creditor  draws  the  money,  then  of  course  pay-  the  right  of  applying  a  payment  in  one  way  or 
ment  is  made.  But  if  he  fails  to  receive  the  in  another,  or  to  one  debt  or  to  another.  The 
money,  it  is  no  payment,  unless  this  fwlure  be  general  rule,  upon  which  all  others  are  fonnd- 
his  own  fault;  for  he  must  not  be  negligent  ed,is,that  whoever  pays  money  may  direct  the 
with  it.  It  need  not  be  presented  on  the  day  appropriation  ashe  pleases;  or, inotberwords, 
on  which  it  was  received,  but  it  must  be  pre-  pay  it  on  such  account  as  he  chooses.  But  if 
eentod  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter;  for  the  party  paying  the  money  makes  no  such  ap- 
if  the  bank  would  have  paid  it  when  it  was  propriation,  the  party  receiving  it  may  make 
drawn,  but  the  check  was  kept  a  week,  and  such  application  of  it  as  he  pleases.  And  if 
then  the  bank  failed,  the  creditor  loses  the  neither  party  make  any  speoilio  appropriation 
money  by  this  unreasonable  delay.  What  de-  (and  an  appropriation  may  be  inado  in  various 
lay  is  escnsable,  and  what  is  not,  is  not  settled  ways),  it  rests  with  the  law  to  make  it  accord- 
by  any  positive  rule,  but  is  determined  in  each  ing  as  the  justice  and  equity  of  tlie  whole 
case  by  its  own  circumstances.  If  the  drawer  case  may  require.  These  rules  are  held  to  ap- 
had  no  funds  in  the  bank,  and  no  adequate  ply  even  where  the  debts  are  of  very  different 
arrangement  for  funds,  when  he  drew  the  descriptions.  Thus,  if  AowesB$100  una  bond, 
check,  it  need  not  be  presented  at  all  in  and  as  much  more  on  a  note,  and  as  much  more 
order  to  bind  him, because  thedrawingof  such  on  simple  book  account,  and  pays  $100,  the 
a  check,  and  using  it  as  payment,  was  itself  a  appropriation  of  this  payment  shall  be  deter- 
fraud  upon  the  creditor. — Payment  is  some-  mined  to  one  or  other  of  these  debts,  in  ae- 
times  made  by  note;  and  if  this  be  a  negotiable  cordance  witli  the  above  rules.  As  the  payer 
note,  it  may  be  an  absolute  payment,  discharge  may  certainly  appropriate  the  money  as  he 
ing  the  original  debt,  and  leaving  the  creditor  will,  if  he  declines  doing  so,  this  gives  the 
no  claim  excepting  on  the  note  itself.  The  payee  the  power  of  appropriating  it  at  his 
law  of  Massachusetts  was  quite  peculiar  in  this  pleasure,  although  in  a  way  adverse  to  the 
respect;  and  as  this  was  the  law  of  Maine  payer.  Thus,  if  A's  wife  owed  money  to  B 
when  they  formed  but  one  state,  it  continued  before  marriage,  and  A  also  owes  B,  and  A 
to  be  the  law  of  Mwne  after  their  separation,  pays  B  a  sum  of  money  without  specific  appro- 
At  present  some  part  of  this  peculiarity  re-  priation,  B  may  apply  the  money  to  the  debt 
mains.  It  may  be  said,  however,  to  be  the  law  of  A's  wife.  So,  if  A  owes  B  two  debts;  one 
of  those  two  states,  that  if  negotiable  paper  is  of  which  is  more  than  G  years  old  and  so  is 
given  for  the  amount  of  a  debt,  the  presump-  barred,  and  the  other  is  not,  and  pays  money 
tion  of  law  is  that  it  was  given  and  received  as  without  appropriation,  B  may  apply  it  to  the 
payment  thereof;  but  this  presumption  may  debt  which  A  was  not  legally  compellable  to 
be  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  parties  did  not  pay ;  but  he  cannot  by  such  appropriation  re- 
80  understand  it.  But  in  England  and  in  all  vivethe  remainder  of  the  barred  debt,  and  then 
the  other  states,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  United  make  B  pay  the  balance.  The  appropriation. 
States,  the  presumption  of  law  is  against  the  to  have  full  force,  must  be  made  at  or  very 
note  being  a  payment  of  the  debt,  without  near  the  time  when  the  money  is  paid.  For  if 
affirmative  proof  that  it  was  so  understood  and  either  party,  at  some  subsequent  period,  finds 
intended. — Payment  is  sometimes  made  to  a  out  what  wUl  be  to  his  advantage,  and  then 
fbiri  party,  to  be  held  by  him  until  some  ques-  nndertakes  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  it. 
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thia  Till  not  avdl  him  to  the  disadvantage  of  "Young  Non-al."  The  perfon 
the  other :  but  the  law  will  consider  thia  as  a  tirely  suoeessful,  and  he  subsequently  appewed 
case  in  which  it  must  make  an  appropriation  before  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  m  JJos- 
becauae  the  parties  did  not.  So  alflo  an  ap-  ton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere 
propriation  by  either  party  will  not  affect  the  In  1818  he  visited  England,  and  made  his  first 
other  party  unless  it  be  communicated  to  him.  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  the  same 
Thus  mere  entries  in  tie  books  of  either  paity  year  asMaster  Payne,  the  "American  Eoscius, 
do  not  affect  the  other  party ;  but  if  these  en-  in  his  original  part  of  Young  Norval.  Both 
tries  were  shown  to  the  other  party,  then  they  here  and  in  the  provinces  his  performances 
bind  him.  And  although  the  payment  be  gen-  called  forth  much  applause,  and  he  was  gen- 
eral the  creditor  cannot  make  the  appropria-  erally  admitted  to  be  superior  to  Master  Uet- 
tion  provided  the  debts  due  to  him  are  due  in  ty  and  other  youthful  actors  m  simdar  parts, 
different  rights.  Thus  if  A,  as  executor  of  0,  Por  nearly  20  years  after  liis  he  pursued  a 
owes  B  a  debt,  and  also  owes  him  a  private  career  of  varied  success  in  England,  as  actor, 
and  personal  debt,  and  pays  money  generally,  manager,  and  playwright.  He  made  transla- 
B  must  appropriate  it  first  to  the  payment  of  lions  of  French  dramas,  and  produced  a  number 
the  private  and  personal  debt.  Nor  has  the  of  original  plays  and  adaptations,  including 
creditor  the  right  of  appropriation  merely  be-  "  Brutus,"  "  Tb6rese,  or  the  Orphan  ot  bene- 
cauae  the  debtor  did  not  make  an  appropria-  va,"  and  "  Clan,"  all  of  which  proved  highly 
tioa  if  the  payment  were  made  in  such  a  way  successfu],  although  but  a  small  share  ot  the 
as  to  prevent  the  debtor  from  appropriating  it ;  profits  came  to  the  author.  The  first,  produced 
as  on  his  account  by  some  other  person,  or  in  in  1818,  with  Edmund  Kean  in  the  pnncip^ 
any  way  which  impaired  his  power  of  exercis-  part,  was  made  up  in  a  great  mcMure  from  7 
ing  his  right.— Where  the  court  makes  the  ap-  different  plays  on  the  subject,  and  shll  holds 
propriation  because  the  parties  do  not,  it  will  possession  of  the  stage.  "Clflri,  which  was 
generally  favor  the  creditor  so  far  as  to  ap-  produced  as  am  opera,  contains  the  celebrated 
ply  it  to  the  most  precarious  and  least  secured  song  "  Home,  Sweet  Home"  (written  when  he 
debt.  But  if  there  be  two  or  more  debts,  was  near  starving  in  an  attic  in  the  Palais 
and  the  sum  paid  will  exactly  discharge  one  of  Eoyal  in  Paris),  which  alone  wdl  preserve 
thera  the  conrt  will  conader  that  it  was  in-  Payne's  name  from  obhvjon,  and  of  which 
tended  to  pay  that  debt.  If  one  of  the  debts  100,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  smgle  year.  An- 
be  contingent  or  uncertain,  as  if  B  were  the  other  successful  play  by  him  was  Charles  the 
surety  of  A  and  might  be  bound  to  pay  a  certain  Second,"  the  principal  part  m  which  was  a 
Bum  if  A  did  not,  and  A  also  owed  B  a  certain  favorite  with  Charles  Kemble.  In  1832  he 
and  specific  sum,  and  A  pays  a  sum  generally,  B  returned  to  the  United  States ;  and  after  em- 
will  not  be  permitted  to  hold  it  against  his  own  ploying  himself  several  years  in  literary  pur- 
Buretyship  but  must  apply  it  to  the  specific  suits,  he  received  the  appointmeht  of  American 
debt.  On  the  other  hand,  a  court  sometimes  consul  at  Tnnis,  which  office  he  held  at  the 
protects  a  surety,  and,  in  bis  favor,  will  direct  time  of  his  death.  _ 
an  appropriation  of  money  pdd  generally;  as  PAYfiON,  Edwabd,  an  American  elergy- 
if  A  buys  goods  of  B,  and  C  is  the  surety  of  A,  man,  bom  in  Eindge,  N.  H.,  July  25,  1783, 
and  A  pays  to  B  money  generally,  B  will  be  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  32,  1827.  He  was 
oWised,  in  justice  to  0,  to  apply  the  money  to  the  son  of  a  clergyman  m  his  native  town,  was 
payment  for  the  goods.— Payments  are  some-  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1803,  and 
times  made  by  a  debtor,  not  voluntarily,  but  then  for  E  years  took  charge  of  an  academy  m 
•by  compulsion  of  law,  or  by  his  assignees.  In  Portland.  In  Sept.  3805,  he  became  a  member 
Buoh  case  there  is  no  appropriation  by  either  of  the  Congregational  church  mRindgo,  While 
party  but  the  payment  is  applied  to  all  the  m  Portland  he  had  given  much  attention  to 
debts  in  proportion  to  their  amount.  theological  studies,  and,  upon  quittmg  his  situ- 
PAYNE  John  Howard,  an  American  actor  ation  as  teacher,  pursued  them  under  the  di- 
and  dramatist,  born  in  New  York,  Juno  9, 1792,  roction  of  his  father,  paying  especial  attention 
died  in  Tunis,  June  5,  1852.  He  evinced  in  to  the  critical  etndy  of  the  Bible.  On  May  20, 
early  youth  a  remarkable  predilection  for  the  1807,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  on  Dec. 
stage  together  with  considerable  literary  pr&-  16  was  ordained  colleague  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 
cocity.  At  13  years  of  age,  whUe  a  clerk  in  a  Kellogg,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  chnrcb 
mercantile  house  in  New  York,  he  secretly  in  Portland.  There  he  remained  till  his  death, 
edited  a  little  periodical  called  the  "  Thespian  although  his  health  failed  shortly  after  his  ac- 
Mirror"and  showed  so  much  ability  in  this  ceptance  of  the  post,  and  was  never  completely 
capacity  that  a  benevolent  gentleman  named  reestabUshed.  He  declined  in  1825  a  call  to 
Seaman  offered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hia  Boston,  and  also  in  Jan.  182S  one  to  New 
education  at  Union  college.  The  bankruptcy  of  York.  He  published  "  A  Discourse  before  the 
his  father  led  to  his  departure  from  this  insti-  Bible  Society  of  Maine"  (1814) ;  A  Thanks- 
tut  n  b  f  mpl  tin  th  collegiate  course,  giving  Sermon"  (1820) ;  "  An  Address  to  Sea- 
and  as  a  m  an  ot  pp  t  g  the  family  he  men"  (1821) ;  and  "  A  Sermon  before  the 
went  p  n  t!  stag  m  king  his  debut  at  the  Marine  Bible  Society  of  Boston  and  its  Vicm- 
Park  thea   e    N  w  'i     fc    Eeb.  24,   1809,   as  ity"  (1824).     His  works  have  been  collected  m 
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8  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  h7  the  heat  to  70",  In  the  spring,  in  obder  to  for- 
Eev.  Asa  Cummings,  D.D.  ward  the  crop,  the  earhest  aorta  may  be  sown 
PEA  (Celtic,  pu;  Lat.  pUvm),  swell  known  in  pots  and  transplanted  into  rows,  after  they 
exogenous  plant  with  diadelphous  blossoms,  have  grown  an  inch  or  more  high.  The  sorts 
whose  seeds  are  employed  for  food.  The  sev-  known  to  agriculturista  as  field  peas  are  also 
eral  species  of  the  pea  are  annual  herbs  with  numerous,  but  the  principal  are  the  gray  and 
ftbrnptly  pinnate,  tendril-bearing  leaves,  each  the  white ;  and  the  best  kinds  of  splitting 
having  3  pairs  of  leaflets  and  lai^e  foliaceoua  peas  are  considered  to  be  the  "  peari  "  and  the 
etipnles;  papilionaceous  flowers,  the  calyx  with  "Suffolk." — The  pea,  like  the  other  members 
6  foiiaceous  s^ments,  the  2  superior  of  which  of  the  natural  order  of  legvmiTwste,  is  rich  in 
are  the  shortest;  the  corolla  of  6  irregular  nutriment,  and  is  nitrogenous  in  its  elements, 
petals,  the  upper  or  odd  one  (textlhim)  ample  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  in  1,000  parts  of 
andreflesed;  the  style  carinated,vi]lose  above;  pea  flour  674  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  con- 
the  fruit  a  pod  (legume),  oblong,  rather  com-  sisting  of  501  parts  of  nmcilage,  22  sugar,  8B 
pressed,  but  not  winged;  seeds  globose,  nu-  gluten,  and  16  insoluble  extract.  The  pea  is 
merous,  with  a  roundish  eye  (Mfcm)  ;"cotyle-  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  coleopterous  insect 
dona  large  and  thick.  The  common  pea  (joi-  known  as  the  brueh-ua  piii,  or  pea  weevil ;  the 
gam  sativum,  Linn.)  is  a  hardy  annual,  native  parent  insect,  visiting  the  young  pods  when 
of  tie  south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  for  a  long  the  enclosed  seeds  are  beginning  to  swell,  de- 
time  under  cultivation.  It  has  a  weak  stem,  posits  a  tiny  egg  in  the  punctures  it  efi'ects  op- 
whioh  supports  itself  by  tendrils ;  terete  peti-  poaite  to  the  pea ;  this  is  hatched  into  a  grub, 
oles  bearing  3  pairs  of  ovate,  entire,  glaucous  and  this  in  turn  is  changed  into  the  mature 
leaflets  with  undulated  margins,  usually  oppo-  weevil  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Such  seed 
site  and  mucronulate,  ovate,  somewhat  cor-  peas  are  called  buggy,  and  previous  to  sowing 
date,  stipules  orenated  at  their  base ;  3-  or  should  be  scalded.  The  stems  and  leaves  aie 
many-flowered  peduncles,  and  rather  fleshy  also  attacked  by  a  species  of  mildew  which 
legumes.  The  usual  color  of  the  flowers  is  covers  them  with  a  filamentous  and  grayish 
white,  but  sometimes  red.  There  are  5  prin-  web,  impeding  further  growth  of  the  plants, 
cipal  and  quite  distinct  forms  of  the  common  Deep  and  thorough  watering  at  the  roots  will 
pea,  and  from  these  have  originated  many  va-  if  apphed  in  season  remedy  this  evil,  bnt 
rieties ;  they  are  aaccharatum  (Seringe)  or  sugar  usually  the  injury  is  too  eitensive  before  he- 
pea,  with  a  tall  stem,  legnmes  rather  coriaceous,  ing  discovered. — The  sea  pea  (P.  maritimiim, 
between  terete  and  compressed,  and  seeds  glo-  Linn.)  occurs  on  the  sea  beaches  of  England ; 
bose  and  distant ;  maryrocarpum,  with  a  large  its  seeds,  though  bitter  and  disagreeable,  have 
stem,  largo  filcate  legume,  very  much  com-  been  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity  and  afforded 
pressed,  and  not  coriaceous,  every  part  being  relief.  Several  beautiful  blossoming  garden 
edible,  and  large  distant  seeds ;  ■ambellatum,  plants,  known  as  everlasting  pea,  Tangier  pea, 
with  quadrifld,  acute  stipule,  niauy-flowered  and  sweet  pea,  are  species  of /aiAynw,  a  closely 
peduncles,  terminal,  and  somewhat  ijmbeUate  allied  genus,  bnt  not  employed  for  culture  as 
{fiie  English  crown  pea) ;  quadratum  (linn.),  table  esculents. 

with  very  dense  and  square  seeds  (the  pota  PEABODT,  AuMtKW  Pbeston,  CD.,  an 
narreof  theFrench);  andiWmife,  with  awe^  American  clergyman  and  scholar,  bom  in  Bev- 
and  dwarf  stem,  legnmes  smaller  and  rather  erly,  Mass.,  March  10,  1811.  He  was  gradu- 
coriaceous,  seeds  approximate  and  ronndish  ated  at  Harvard  college  in  182G,  at  the  age 
(usually  known  as  the  dwarf  pea).  Don  gives  of  15.  The  8  years  subsequent  to  graduation 
the  names  of  24  varieties  of  the  common  pea  were  spent  by  him  in  teaching,  and  the  3  fol- 
used  for  sowing  in  European  gardens ;  but  5  lowing  years  as  a  student  in  the  Cambridge 
especially  are  highly  recommended  by  the  best  divinity  school ;  and  in  1832— '3  he  was  a  ta- 
horticnlturists,  viz. :  the  early  frame,  early  tor  in  mathematics  in  the  college.  On  Oct. 
Charlton,  bine  Prussian  (prolific  and  superior,  23,  1838,  he  was  orddned  in  the  south  parish 
and  suited  for  middle  crops),  blue  imperial  (a  chnrch  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  as  colleague  pas- 
dwarf,  fine,  rich  pea),  and  Enight's  marrowfat  tor  with  the  Eev.  Nathan  Parker,  D.D.,  whose 
(a  tall  and  luxuriant  grower,  rich-flavored,  and  death  a  fortnight  later  left  liim  in  sole  charge 
of  the  latest  crop).  The  following  named  va-  of  the  parish,  which  he  retained  until  Sept.  1, 
rieties  are  preferred  in  the  United  States,  and  1860.  He  then  became  preacher  and  Plummer 
come  into  bearing  in  the  order  in  which  they  professor  of  Christian  morals  in  Harvard  uni- 
are  here  designated,  viz. :  Dan  O'Eourke,  blue  versity,  from  which  in  1852  he  had  received  the 
imperial,  champion  of  England,  and  marrow-  degree  of  D.D.  Dr.  Peabody  has  been  an  in- 
fat. — Peas  seem  to  prefer  a  moderately  rich,  dustriona  literary  worker,  as  a  contributor  to 
warm  soil,  and  one  not  recently  manured,  periodica! literature,andaleoturerfor  lyceums. 
When  needed  for  early  use,  they  are  sometimes  He  was  for  several  years  a  leading  writer  in 
sown  on  a  sunny  border,  sheltered  by  a  high  the  "  American  Monthly"  and  the  "  New  Eng- 
wall.  Sometimes  likewise  they  are  forced  by  land  Magazine,"  and  for  a  long  period  one  of 
beginning  at  the  time  of  sowing  with  a  tem-  the  principal  contributors  to  the  "  Christian 
perature  of  40°  to  SO"  F.,  and  gradually  rising  Examiner,"  His  connection  with  the  "Korth 
to  60°,  and  after  the  flowering  increasing  the  American  Review"  in  one  or  another  capacity 
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has  been  uninterrupted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  he  contribnted  $10,000. 
a  century,  and  since  1862  he  has  been  its  editor.  In  18B6-'7  he  gare  the  sum  of  $300,000,  with  a 
He  has  also-  published  more  than  100  sermons,  pledge  to  increase  it  to  $500,000,  to  fonnd  m» 
orations,  tracts,  and  pamphlets  of  various  kinds,  institute  in  Baltimore  for  the  promotion  of  sd- 
a  volume  of  "  Lectures  on  Christian  Doctrine,"  ence,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts, 
which  has  passed  through  6  editiona,  and  "  Ser-  PEABODY,  William  Boubb  Olitbb,  an 
raonsofConsolation,"whichhaspa8sedthroagh  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H., 
3  editions.  July  fl,  1799,  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  May 
PEABODY,  Gboroe,  an  American  merchant,  28,  ISiT.  He  received  his  education  at  Exeter 
born  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  Peh.  18,  1795.  His  academy  and  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  was 
parents  were  poor,  and  his  early  education  was  graduated  in  1817.  Subsequently  he  studied 
acquired  m  the  district  schools.  At  the  age  of  for  the  ministry  under  tlie  eld^r  Dr.  Henry 
11  ho  was  placed  as  clerk  with  a  grocer  in  his  Ware  in  the  theological  school  attached  to  the 
native  town,  but  left  him  when  he  had  attained  same  institution,  commenced  preaching  in  1819, 
his  !5th  year,  and,  after  spending  a  year  with  and  in  Oct.  1820  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Uni- 
his  grandfather  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  went  to  New-  tarian  society  in  Springfleld,  Mass.,  with  which 
bnryport  as  clerk  for  his  elder  brother,  who  he  remmned  connected  until  his  death.  A  man 
had  opened  a  dry  goods  shop  there.  The  shop  of  fine  tastes  and  extensive  knowledge,  he  was 
being  consumed  by  fire,  he  next  went  with  an  particularly  well  versed  in  the  principles  of 
nncle  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  where  for  the  fol-  landscape  gardening,  and  in  several  depart- 
lowing  two  years  the  business  was  conducted  in  ments  of  natnral  history ;  and  to  his  exertions 
his  name,  though  a  minor.  Finding  himself  in  Springfield  is  mdnly  indebted  for  a  cemetery 
danger,  if  he  continued  in  this  relation,  of  ranking  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  conn- 
being  held  responsible  for  debts  ho  had  not  try.  He  also  did  much  to  awaken  a  taste  for 
contracted,  he  withdrew  from  the  business  in  natural  history,  through  lectures  at  home  and 
1814,  and  became  apartnerof  Mr.  Elisha  Eiggs  contributions  to  the  "  North  Amei-iean  Keview" 
in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade,  Mr.  Eiggs  .  on  forest  trees,  insects,  and  birds.  In  connec- 
furnishing  the  necessary  capital,  and  intrusting  tion  with  this  subject  he  prepared  at  the  re- 
the  management  to  Mr.  Peabody.  The  nest  quest  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  a  "  Re- 
year  the  house  was  removed  to  Baltimore,  port  on  the  Birds  of  tJie  Commonwealth," 
where  it  soon  attracted  a  large  business,  and  in  which  did  much  to  arrest  the  wanton  destrno- 
1823  branch  houses  were  established  in  New  tion  of  birds,  and  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
York  and  Philadelphia.  In  1827  Mr.  Peabody  important  part  they  play  in  the  economy  of 
crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  first  time  to  buy  nature ;  and  he  also  contributed  a  memoir  of 
goods.  In  1829,  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  theomithologist,toSparks'fl 
Eiggs,  he  became  senior  partner  in  the  house,  "American  Biography."  He  was  a  frequent 
More  than  once,  on  his  visits  to  Europe,  he  was  contributor  to  the  religions  and  secular  press, 
intrusBed  with  important  negotiations  by  the  and  wrote  a  few  hymns  and  sacred  poems  of 
state  of  Mainland,  which  were  invariably  eon-  merit.  A  memoir  of  him  by  his  brother,  the 
ducted  with  success.  Early  in  1837  he  took  up  Eev.  0.  W.  B.  Peabody,  with  selections  from 
his  residence  permanently  in  England.  In  1848  his  sermons,  and  a  volume  of  his  essays  and  re- 
hs  withdrew  from  the  firm  of  Peabody,  Eiggs,  views,  have  appeared  since  his  death. — Omter 
and  CO.,  and  established  himself  in  London  as  a  Wiluam  BouEff,  twinbrother  of  the  preceding, 
merchant  and  banker.  Through  bis  exertions,  died  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  July  6,  1847.  He  was 
theconfidencoinAinerieanresponBibility,  which  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1817,  subse- 
had  well  nigh  failed  in  the  disastrous  period  of  qnently  practised  law  for  a  number  of  years  in 
1887,  was  maintained.  He  rendered  repeated  and  Exeter,  N.H.,  during  which  time  he  edited  the 
important  favors  in  this  respect  to  the  state  of  "  Eocldngham  Gazette  and  Exeter  News  Let- 
Maryland,  which  were  gratefully  acknowledged,  ter,"  and  in  1822  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
but  ti)r  which  be  refused  all  compensation.  The  cooperated  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  A.  H. 
house  he  established  in  London  has  been  ever  Everett,  in  the  editorship  of  the  "  Korth 
since  its  foundation  the  hoad-qnartors  of  his  American  Eeview."  At  the  same  time  ho  waa 
countrymen  in  that  city,  and  the  centre  of  for  several  years  assistant  editor  of  the  "Bos- 
American  news  and  intelligence.  In  1852,  at  ton  Daily  Advertiser,"  In  1842  he  accepted 
the  bi- centennial  anniversary  of  his  native  town  the  professorship  of  English  literature  in  Jeffer- 
of  Danvers,  he  sent  a  toast  in  a  sealed  envelope,  son  college,  La.,  hoping  to  repair  his  shattered 
not  to  be  opened  till  the  day  of  the  anniversary,  health  by  a  residence  in  a  milder  climate.  Fail- 
That  toast  was:  "Education  a  debtfromthe  ingin  this,  he  returned  to  Boston;  and  in  1845, 
present  to  future  generations ;"  and  in  order  to  in  compliance  with  a  desire  long  entertained, 
pay  his  share  of  that  debt,  a  check  for  $20,000  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Unitarian  as- 
was  enclosed,  to  be  expended  in  the  founding  of  sociation  of  Boston.  He  soon  after  became  the- 
an  institute,  lyceum,  and  library  for  the  town,  minister  of  a  congregation  in  Burlington,  Vt.,. 
By  subsequent  gifts  that  amount  has  been  in-  in  which  ofiice  he  continued  during  the  re- 
creased  to  $S0,O00,  and  an  additional  $10,000  mainder  of  his  life. 

has  been  bestowed  upon  North  Danvers,  for  a  PEACE  EIVEE,    SeeHTJDSOB'aBAYTBKKi" 

branch  library.    To  the  first  Grinnell  expedition  ioet,  vol.  ix.  p.  324. 
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PEACH,  a  delicious  and  well  known  fruit  in  apple  orcLards ;  peach  trees  tlius  planted 
originating  in  Persia,  and  for  a  long  period  thrive  for  a  few  years,  gradually  ^ving  place 
familiar  to  horticulturists.  The  peach  tree  to  the  growing  and  oversliadowin^  apple  trees 
(amygdalui  Periiea,  Linn.)  has  heen  found  hj  their  natural  decline.  In  gardens  it  ia  well 
growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  Turkey  in  to  plant  them  on  the  borders  or  near  the  walla, 
Asia,  and  seems  to  flourish  best  under  cnlti-  and  a  sheltered  situation,  near  the  dwelling 
vation  between  lat.  30°  and  40°  N.,  extending  house  often  proves  advantageous.  The  peach 
even  further  N,  in  the  United  States.  The  is  also  raised  in  atmctures  of  glass,  either 
peach  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  order  dru-  heated  artificially  by  flues  or  warmed  by  the 
pacta  or  almondworts,  according  to  lindley,  son.  It  forces  well,  the  precaatlon  being  taken 
which  are  trees  or  shmbs  with  simple,  alter-  so  to  regulate  the  heat  that  a  sufficient  space  of 
nate  leaves,  nsually  bearing  glands  toward  their  time  shdl  be  allowed  for  the  perfect  foliation, 
base;  simple  and  mostly  glandular  stipules;  blossoming,  and  maturing  of  fruit.  Sufficient 
white  or  rose-colored  flowers,  either  produced  moisture  should  he  judiciously  applied  to  the 
riugly  or  in  umbels,  the  caiyx  6-toothed,  de-  roots  during  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  pre- 
oiduous,  lined  with  a  disk ;  the  petals  5,  pe-  vious  to  the  ripening.  Pruning  is  unnecessary 
rigynouB ;  the  stamens  about  20,  arising  from  in  outdoor  standard  trees ;  but  if  practised,  the' 
the  throat  of  the  calyx;  the  anthers  mnate,  new  shoots  should  be  shortened  so  aa  to  allow 
2-celled,  bursting  longitudinally ;  styles  ter-  6  or  8  inches  of  strong  wood.  In  artificial 
niiual  with  a  farrow  on  one  side,  ending  in  a  management  the  pruning  should  be  carefully 
imiform  stigma;  the  fruit  a  drupe  with  the  attended  to.  Frequently  old  trees  of  esteemed 
nut  (putamen)  sometimes  separating  sponta-  ktnds  become  very  irregular  in  their  heads,  by 
ceously  from  the  flesh  (sarcocarp),  seeds  mostly  the  tall  and  straggling  branches ;  and  it  has 
solitary;  cotyledons  thick,  plano-convex ;  albu-  been  found  to  be  a  good  plan  to  tie  such 
men  none.  To  this  order  belong  many  valuable  branches  loosely  together  by  n)pes  to  prevent 
trees,  such  as  the  almond,  the  plum,  the  apricot,  the  winds  splitting  them  down  when  laden 
cherry,  &c.  The  peach  tree  has  a  low  and  with  fruit.  The  fruit  buds  are  produced  upon 
branching  trunk,  an  irregular  head  of  numerous  the  young  branches,  and  are  round  and  plump; 
brittle  branches  and  twigs,  oblong-lanceolate,  the  leaf  and  shoot  buds  are  oblong  and  pointed ; 
serrulate  leaves,  solitary  flowers,  and  a  downy  therefore  in  pruning  care  must  be  taken  to 
or  smooth  drupe,  with  tender,  succulent,  and  cut  down  to  the  pointed  buds,  rather  than  to 
highly  flavored  flesh.  There  seem  to  be  no  the  round  and  plump  ones,  so  that  a  new 
positive  distinctions  between  the  peach  and  leafy  branch  above  the  fruit  can  be  secured, 
nectarine,  the  presence  or  absence  of  down  The  flner  varieties  of  the  peach,  and  those 
npon  the  fruit  being  apparently  accidental,  thought  to  be  tender,  are  sometimes  trained 
Humereus  instances  are  known  where  the  against  walls  or  on  espaliers;  but  the  great 
Bame  tree  has  produced  both  fruits,  and  some-  facility  with  which  the  peach  ordinarily  grows, 
times  upon  the  same  branch,  and  where  Uke-  and  the  abundant  crops  it  produces  almost 
■wise  a  fruit  has  been  partly  nectarine  and  the  withont  care,  have  made  its  cultivation  a  mat- 
rest  peach.  There  are  two  prominent  charac-  ter  of  little  attention  here,  not  even  receiving 
ters  distinguishing  the  sorts,  which  are  how-  so  much  as  is  bestowed  upon  other  trees.— The 
ever  found  equally  in  the  nectarine,  where  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree  abounds  in  varieties, 
fruits  are  known  as  freestones  and  clingstones,  the  Ijjndon  horticultnral  society's  catalogue  for 
the  flesh  parting  readily  from  the  stone  or  nut,  1843  giving  a  list  of  28  distinct  sorts,  each  of 
or  else  adhering  closely  to  it. — The  peach  tree  which  has  many  synonymes.  Downing  reckons 
considered  as  an  ornamental  shrub  has  several  the  number  cultivated  in  Europe  to  be  about 
beautifal  forms  or  varieties,  viz.  ;  the  double-  50,  while  in  this  country  innumerable  seedlings 
flowering,  with  large  showy  blossoms  like  small  have  been  produced,  and  some  of  them  of  the 
roses ;  the  white-blossomed,  very  ornamental,  highest  excellence.  The  comparative  want  of 
with  fruit  of  little  value ;  the  variegated-  sunshine  and  of  heat  in  England  causes  the 
leaved ;  and  the  flat  peach  of  China,  with  al-  finest  American  sorts  to  fail  there  in  point  of 
most  evergreen  foliage  and  singularly  shaped  flavor  and  worth.  Among  tho  best  foreign 
fruit,  which  can  be  treated  as  a  pot  plant  with  sorts  may  be  cited  the  Barrington,  Bellegarde, 
much  facility.  A  curious  variety  with  pendent  chancellor,  early  Ann,  George  TV.,  Heath, 
branches  and  iarge  white  flowers,  called  the  Malta,  noblesse,  and  royal  George,  which  suc- 
weeping  peach,  is  of  American  origin. — The  ceed  under  our  cultivation ;  and  the  following 
peach  succeeds  as  a  fruit  tree  wherever  the  superior  sorts  are  of  American  origin :  Oraw- 
winters  are  not  severe  enough  to  kill  the  yonng  ford's  early  melacoton,  Crawford's  late  melaco- 
wood.  In  England  it  withstands  the  usual  ton,  Oooledge's  favorite,  late  red  rareripe,  lemon 
winter  weather ;  it  is  a  standard  tree  in  Italy  clingstone,  Morris's  red  rareripe,  Morris's  white 
and  the  south  of  Prance.  In  the  United  rareripe,  Oldmijton  freestone,  president,  and 
States,  where  the  winters  are  more  severe,  it  red  rareripe  (early).  There  are  many  others 
fliill  does  well,  owing  to  the  higher  tempera-  of  perhaps  equal  worth,  which  are  but  little 
ture  of  the  summers.  Where  the  peach  is  known  beyond  the  localities  where  they  origi- 
not  extensively  grown  in  orchards,  it  is  fre-  nated. — The  peach  tree  is  very  easily  propa- 
qnently  planted  between  other  fruit  trees,  and  gated.    This  may  be  done  by  the  seeds  of  su- 
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perior  kinds,  or  from  frnita  which  have  been  Bome  botanists  as  only  a  species  of  the  peach, 

cross  impregnated,  and  by  budding  the  young  the  genoritl  appearance  being  very  similar ;  but 

seedlings  of  the  first  year's  growth,  toward  the  the  sarcocarp  is  uneatable,  being  destitute  of 

middle  of  September,     This  process  is  so  sue-  pulp,  tough,  and  fibrous.     The  peculiar  bitter 

ocssful  that  any  other  is  seldom  used.    On  principle  resident  in  the  seeds  of  the  variety 

planting  out  the  peach  tree,  it  is  foand  advis-  known,  as  bitter  almond  and  in  the  leaves  of 

able  to  severely  head  it  down,  as  thereby  the  the  peach  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  hy- 

jii'owth  is  made  more  vigorous  and   hardy,  drocyanio  acid. 

('lose  prnningis  often  found  serviceable  in  the  PEACOCK,  a  gaUinaoeous  bird  of  the  pheas- 
sarae  way  for  established  and  standard  ti-ees,  ant  family,  and  sub-family  pavoniiue,  which  in- 
The  plum  tree  is  used  for  stocks  with  advan-  dudes,  according  to  Gray,  the  genera  pa^o 
ta^e,  especially  for  trees  intended  for  walls  and  (Linn.),  polyplectron  (Temm.),  and  erosaoptilon 
espaliers,  as  thereby  a  dwarfer  habit  is  ob-  (Hodgs.),  allnativee  of  India  and  its  archipela- 
tained.  The  best  soil  for  the  peach  is  a  rich  go.  In  the  genus  paoo  the  bill  is  moderate, 
sandy  loam ;  next  to  this,  a  strong  mellow  with  the  base  of  the  cuhnen  elevated,  the  api- 
loam ;  then  a  light,  thin,  sandy  soil.  The  last  cal  half  arched  and  vaulted,  and  the  sides  com- 
bat been  considered  the  best,  but  it  has  been  pressed;  wings  short  and  rounded,  with  6th 
found  that  the  tree  does  not  last  so  long  as  iu  qniJ]  the  longest;  head  plumed  and  crested, 
a  richer  soiL — The  diseases  inoident  to  the  and  orbital  region  naked;  the  tail  composed 
peach  tree  are  the  yellows,  the  curl,  and  the  of  18  feathers,  long  and  rounded,  but  in  the 
num.  The  origin  of  the  first  and  most  fatal  males  concealed  by  the  greaUylengthenedcov- 
disease  is  not  clearly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  erts;  tarsi  long  and  strong,  witli  large  trans- 
to  indicate  an  original  and  organic  taint,  trans-  verse  scales  in  front,  and  armed  with  a  conical 
missible  through  the  seed ;  such  trees  as  pos-  spnr;  toes  moderate,  the  anterior  ones  united 
aess  it  should  be  eradicated  and  their  seeds  not  at  the  base  by  a  membrane.  They  are  splendid 
sown.  The  curl  attacks  the  leaves,  swelling  birds,  preferring  in  the  wild  state  wooded  dis- 
and  distorting  them,  and  causing  them  to  pre-  tricts  and  low  jungles;  they  are  sufficiently 
maturely  fall.  This  disease  has  been  attributed  hardy  to  endure  the  severe  cold  of  the  monn- 
to  the  cold  of  the  spring,  or  to  aphides,  insects  tains  of  northern  India ;  they  roost  on  high 
which  nestle  in  the  affected  leaves;  but  as  the  branches,  and  make  the  "nest  on  the  ground 
same  appears  in  conservatories  and  on  trees  among  thick  shrubs;  the  male  does  not  attain 
grown  in  pots  under  glass,  the  first  named  con-  his  perfect  train  until  the  3d  year.  The  wild 
jecture  cannot  be  true.  It  is  more  probably  birds  are  more  brilliant  than  the  domesticated; 
owing  to  the  presence  of  myceloid  threads  of  a  Griffith  says  of  them :  "  We  find  in  their  in- 
minute  fungus  which,  growing  in  the  tissue  of  comparable  robe  all  that  gUstens  in  tiie  rain- 
the  leaf,  produces  a  rapid  and  abnormal  growth,  bow,  and  sparkles  in  the  mine — the  aznre  tints 
andaffords  thereby  a  succulent  pabulum  to  the  of  heaven,  and  the  emerald  of  the  fields." 
aphides  as  well  as  a  secure  and  warm  retreat.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  hen  turkey;  the 
The  gum  is  owing  to  the  depredation  of  the  flight  is  low  and  heavy;  they  are  polygamous, 
peach  tree  borer  {ageria  exitiom,  Say),  a  lepi-  and  lay  from  12  to  20  eggs,  about  the  size  of 
dopterons  insect  like  a  blue  fly,  which  de-  those  of  a  goose,  and  raise  only  one  brood  in  a 
posits  its  eggs  under  the  bark ;  these,  hatch-  year.  Some  are  more  or  less  variegated,  and 
ing  into  worms,  devour  the  inner  bark  and  occasionally  one  is  seen  entirely  white.  The 
cause  the  extravasation  of  the  sap,  which  on  food  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  fruits,  and  insects, 
exposure  to  the  air  is  converted  into  gum.  The  common  peacock  (P.  criitatm,  Linn.)  la 
Destroying  the  insect  is  the  only  cure.— The  probably  the  most  magnificent  of  birds;  its 
valuo_  of  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree  in  a  com-  form  is  elegant,  its  movements  graceful,  and 
mercial  point  of  view  in  the  United  States  is  its  plumage  resplendent  with  tints  of  green, 
vei7  great.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  peaches  golden,  bronze,  and  blue ;  the  long  tail  coverts, 
are  marketed  from  the  peach  orchards  of  the  which  the  male  can  spread  like  a  fan,  are  beau- 
middle  states  yearly.  In  western  New  York  tiful  beyond  description,  with  lieir  metallic 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  oonntry,  the  fruit  is  and  iridescent  hues,  white  shafts,  velvet-black 
dried  by  artificial  heat,  the  stones  being  taken  centre,  and  brilliant  terminal  eye  spots ;  the 
out  previously,  or  even  dried  in  the  sun,  and  head  is  surmounted  with  a  very  elegant  tuft  of 
thus  made  a  marketable  article.  A  spirituous  feathers;  every  one  must  have  seen  its  display 
liquor  called  peach  brandy  is  distilled  from  the  in  public  or  private  parka.  The  female  is 
ripe  fruit,  and  hogs  are  fed  from  the  refuse,  brownish  and  sombre,  and  destitute  of  the 
The  leaves  of  the  peach  tree,  bruised  in  water  train.  The  voice  is  harsh  and  disagreeable, 
and  distilled,  give  peach  water,  much  esteemed  resembling  the  syllables  poore,  which  is  the 
for  flavoring  articles  in  cookery ;  and  when  rrench  name  for  the  bird ;  it  is  very  fond  of 
steeped  in  spirits  they  communicate  to  them  being  admired,  and  its  vanity  has  been  pro- 
the  fiavor  of  noyeau.  The  medicinal  qualities  verbial  from  early  antiquity ;  it  has  been  as- 
of  the  peach  tree  may  be  considered  as  nu-  serted  that  the  principal  use  of  its  tram  is,  by 
tritious  and  refrigerant,  the  bark,  blossoms,  its  sudden  spreading,  to  bewilder  and  terrify 
and  skins  of  the  seeds  being  poisonous,  Tlie  its  enemies;  it  has  not  this  efiect,  however, 
almond  (,A.  &>inmunU,  Linn.)  is  considered  by  upon  th»  tiger,  to  which  this  bird  fills  a  fre- 
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qaent  Tietim,  The  peacock  was  brought  to  Pal-  covering  the  base ;  tarai  etrong,  covered  in  front 
estine  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon,  and  to  Europe  with  divided  scales,  and  armed  with  a  spur; 
at  a  very  early  period ;  it  ia  now  dispersed  in  hind  toe  short  ajid  elevated;  clawB  strong  and 
a  domesticated  state  all  over  Europe  and  the  curved ;  aides  of  the  head  covei-ed  with  a  pap- 
TTnited  States.  In  anciest  Rome  Uieir  costli-  iUose  ekin ;  the  feathers  looae  and  hair-Uke. 
ness  made  them  favorite  lusuriea  for  the  table,  The  single  species  described  {C.  auritum, 
and  a  dish  of  peacocks'  brains  and  tongues  was  Hodga.)  ia  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  Thibet, 
regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  an  ostentations  and  is  very  rare;  the  general  color  is  white, 
feast ;  even  in  the  middle  ages  they  formed  a  with  the  primaries  brown,  the  secondaries 
standing  diah  in  grand  entertainments;  the  bluish  cinereous,  the  feet  and  orbital  region  red, 
modems  think  their  flesh  dry  and  tough,  and  and  the  crown  bluish  black,  of  rigid  feathers 
keep  them  only  as  ornaments.  In  the  domea-  in  vertical  larainis ;  an  ear  tnft  of  long,  deconi- 
ticated  state  they  agree  well  with  turkeys,  but  posed  white  plumes ;  the  t(ul  with  bluish,  green, 
not  always  with  the  other  occupants  of  the  and  purpliah  reflecllons,  the  lateral  feathers 
poultry  yard ;  it  is  necessary  to  protect  them  witli  a  subterminal  oval  white  spot, 
from  the  cold  of  our  northern  winters;  in  the  PEALE,  Chaelkb  Wilson,  an  American 
wild  state  they  have  a  propensity  to  roost  on  painter,  born  in  Chesterton,  Md.,  April  16, 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  should  therefore  1T41,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1827.  He  was 
have  an  opportunity  to  perch,  either  on  a  tree,  originally  by  trade  a  saddler,  but  at  various 
wall,  or  roof;  barley  is  the  most  common  food  times  of  his  life  followed  the  occupations  of 
given  to  them,  and  to  this  may  be  added  millet  hameaa  maker,  watch  and  clock  maker,  silver 
and  other  grains,  and  leguminous  vegetables ;  smith,  painter  in  oils,  cr^on,  and  miniature, 
the  females  are  apt  to  neglect  their  egga  and  modeller,  preserver  of  animals,  dentist,  public 
young,  hence  the  services  of  a  hen  turkey  are  lecturer,  &c.  Painting  however  was  hia  chief 
generally  required  to  raise  the  brood.  The  employment,  the  others  being  incidental  to  it, 
green  peaco^  (P.  mutiime,  Linn.),  from  Java,  or  assumed  for  temporary  purposes.  He  re- 
haa  die  neck  greenirii  and  copper-colored,  and  ceived  instructions  in  art  from  a  German 
a  tuft  of  long  thin  feathers  barbed  from  the  pmnter  named  Hesaelius,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
base  on  the  'top  of  the  head.  Mr.  Sclater  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  subsequently  from 
("Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  Hiatory,"  Copley,  then  Kving  in  Boston,  In  1T70  he 
Aug.  I860)  makes  a  distinct  species  of  the  visited  England,  and  for  several  years  was  a 
black-shouldered  peacock  of  Latham,  under  the  pupil  of  West.  Eetnrnipg  to  America,  he  es- 
name  of  P.  nigripearm ;  this  bird  has  long  tablisbed  himself  first  in  Annapolis  and  after- 
been  known  in  aviaries,  but  has  been  consid-  ward  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  was 
ered  as  a  variety  or  hybrid  of  the  other  two ;  almost  the  only  portrait  painter  deserving  the 
he  regards  it  as  intermediate  in  geographical  name  in  Worth  America,  his  reputation  being 
position  as  well  as  in  characters  between  the  such  that  people  came  to  him  from  Canada  and 
JP.  erUtatv*  and  muticui. — In  the  genus  poly'  the  West  Indies  to  be  painted.  During  the 
pUctron  the  bill  is  slender,  straight,  half  vault-  revolutionary  war  he  commanded  a  company 
ed  at  the  apex,  and  cnrved  to  the  tip,  with  of  voluntfiera,  with  whom  he  participated  in 
compressed  sidea,  and  covered  with  plumes  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Germantown ;  and 
the  base ;  the  tail  is  lengthened,  broad,  and  he  also  painted  the  portraits  of  many  officers 
romided,  wiliout  the  long  coverta  of  the  pre-  and  distinguished  men,  which  formed  tlie  nu- 
ceding  genus ;  the  tarsi  armed  in  the  males  cleus  of  a  national  portrmt  gallery  subse- 
with  2  or  3  spurs,  in  the  females  tubercnlate;  quently  collected  by  him.  He  also  served  in 
toes  long  and  slender,  the  anterior  united  at  (lie  Pennsylvania  legislature.  About  1Y85  he 
base,  and  the  hind  one  elevated.  There  are  commenced  the  formation  of  a  museum  of 
abont  half  a  dozen  species,  all  showy  birds,  natural  curiosities,  the  idea  of  which  had 
found  in  mountainons  districts  of  India.  The  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of  some 
iris  peacock  (P.  iieaicaratmn,  Temm.)  is  about  fossil  bones,  brought  to  him  to  be  copied, 
as  large  as  a  domestic  fowl,  mottled  with  ash-  In  a  few  years  his  collection  of  pictures  and 
colored,  white,  and  brown ;  wmgs  and  tail  and  other  objects  waa  removed  to  a  lai^e  building 
their  coverta  with  rows  of  gilded,  bronzed,  pur-  specially  prepared  for  their  reception,  which, 
pie,  and  red^sh  spots,  with  bluish  and  green  under  the  name  of  Peale's  museum,  was  long 
reflections.  The  Thibet  peacock  (P.  Tweta-  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Philadelphia, 
num,  Temm.)  is  a  rather  larger  bird,  and  differs  Subsequently  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  mammoth 
principally  from  the  last  in  the  blackish  lines  was  added  to  the  collection,  and  in  connection 
of  the  plumage ;  the  tail  is  reddish,  each  feather  with  his  museum  Mr.  Peale  lectured  on  natural 
having  a  double  owJlated  green  spot;  it  is  a  history.  He  ^ded  in  founding  the  Pennsjl- 
hardy  bird,  and  a  great  favorite  in  the  aviaries  vania  academy  of  fine  arts,  to  IT  annual  eshi- 
of  the  wealthy  Chinese, — In  the  genus  cromi-  bitions  of  which  he  was  a  contributor, — Eem- 
p(iion  the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  bead,  broad  at  bbandt,  3d  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bucks 
the  base,  with  the  lateral  margins  curved,  the  co,,  Penn.,  Feb.  22,  17T8,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
upper  mandible  spreading  beyond  the  lower  Oct.  3,  1860,  At  the  age  of  8  he  was  a  tolcr- 
and  overhanging  it ;  tail  lengthened  and  broad,  able  draughtsman.  In  1796  he  established 
rounded  at  the  end,  with  the  coverts  slightly  himself  in  Charleston    S.  C^  aa  a  portrait 
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pdnter,  and  between  1801  and  1804  he  stud-  all  the  fine  garden  sorts  of  pears  have  origl- 

ied  in  London  uader  West    Subsequently  he  nated.    The  pear  tree  beloiigs  to  the  n»tiiral 

passed  several  years  in  Paris,  and  executed  orderofpowocae,  being  esogena  with  rose-like, 

portraits  of  eminent  men  for  his  father's  ran-  many-petalled,  regnlar  flowers,  and  carpels  ad- 

seum.    -la  1809  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  hering  to  the  ca^  by  their  backs.    The  dis- 

where  during  the  next  few  years  he  painted  tinctive  characters  of  the  pear  tree  properly 

many  portraits,   and  also   two  pictures  cele-  so  called  are:  leaves  simple,  wiliout  glands; 

brated  in  their  time,  the  "Roman  Daughter"  flowers  with  the  calyx  urceolate,  the  limb  S- 

and  the  "  Court  of  Deatli,"  the  latter  founded  lobed,  the  petals  B-spreading,  flat,  and  white; 

on  a  passage  in  Bishop  Porteua'a  poem  on  stamens  indefinite,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the 

death.    This  work,  which  was  24  feet  m  length  calyx;  styles  mostly  5;  fruit  a  fleshy  pome, 

by  13  in  breadth,  and  contained  23   %ure3,  containing  about  5  cartilaginona  carpels;  seeds 

was  exhibited  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  2  in  each  carpel ;  embryo  erect  with  flat  cotyle- 

Statea,  and  brought  the  anther  a  large  sum  of  dons.   The  cnltivated  pear  tree  has  been  known 

money.    Thenceforth  until  near  the  close  of  from  very  remote  times,  being  mentioned  by 

his  long  life,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  por-  the  earliest  writers  and  fWiliar  to  Theophraa- 

trait  painting,  numbering  some   of  the  most  tus  and  Yirgil.     Pliny  describes  nnmerous  va- 

eminent  men  in  the  eonntry  among  his  sitters,  rieties  known  to  him,  and  from  his  remarks  it 

The  work  in  this  department  by  which  he  was  would  appear  that  the  earlier  ripening  kinds 

chiefly  known  was  his  portrait  of  Washing-  and  the  winter  pears  were  then  m  eiistence. 

ton  made  from  life  studies.    He  published  a  It  is  conjectured  that  the  pear  was  introduced 

book  of  European  travels,  and  a  small  treatise  into  En^and  by  the  Eomans;  and  some  of  the 

on  elementary  drawing  entitled"  Graphics."  older  sorts  still  in  existence  are  mentioned  by 

PEAWUT,  the  seed  of  the  arachis  hypogaa  name  in  the  account  books  of  the  exchequer 
(Linn.),  an  herbaceous  plant  belongmg  to  the  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  by  Gerarde,  a 
pulse  family  of  the  natural  order  leguminom.  celebrated  herbalist,  who  published  a  catalogue 
This  order  comprises  the  leguminous  plants,  a  of  trees,  &c.,  as  early  as  1596;  while,  accord- 
vast  group,  which,  though  differing  in  the  ing  to  Miller,  who  wrote  in  1735,  the  number 
structure  of  the  flowers,  yet  unite  in  the  com-  of  cultivated  varieties  known  was  250,  from 
mon  form  of  the  seed  vessel,  which  is  that  of  a  which  he  selects  70  or  80  .aa  the  best  Since 
pod.  The  peanut  has  an  annual  root ;  a  pro-  that  time  the  number  has  been  constantly  in- 
cumbent stem  from  9  to  18  inches  long,  branch-  creasing  ivSm.  the  efforts  of  the  French,  and 
ing  and  pilose ;  leaves  borne  on  petioles  and  especially  of  Van  Mens  of  Belgium,  while  in 
consisting  of  4  broad,  blunt  leaflets  in  pairs,  England  and  America  very  flne  and  luscious 
subsessile,  minutely  mncronate  at  the  apex,  sorts  are  annually  sprmging  into  existence 
entire  and  bordered  by  a  pilose  nerve,  the  sti-  through  the  sowing  of  seeds  and  by  hybridiza- 
pnles  adiiate  to  the  petiole.  The  flowers  are  tion.  Through  the  efforts  of  gentlemen  con- 
papilionaceous,  the  barren  ones  yellow  and  nected  with  the  London  horticultural  society's 
small,  and  the -fertile  destitute  of  calyx,  corol-  garden,  all  the  varieties  that  could  he  obtained 
la,  and  stamens;  the  ovary  after  impregnation  were  collected  and  classified;  and  in  its  cata- 
gradnaJly  elongates,  and  curving  downward  logue  published  in  1842  no  fewer  than  442 
buriesitself  in  the  earth,  where  it  matures  into  kinds  are  specified,  with  their  accompanying 
an  oblong,  terete  pod,  with  thickened  and  re-  synonjmes.  In  the  United  States  the  readers 
ticnlately  veined  indeiiiscent  valves ;  this  when  of  the  various  horficnltural  magazines  are  fa- 
mature  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  often  con-  miliar  with  the  hosts  of  improv^  and  valuable 
tracted  in  the  middle,  and  contiuns  1  to  8  seeds  varieties  which  have  since  originated  or  been 
of  an  irregularly  ovoid  shape,  with  thick  coty-  introduced  to  notice. — The  cultivated  pear  tree 
ledons  and  a  atrmght  radicle.  The  seeds  are  thrives  in  any  rich  loamy  soil,  and  manure  jn- 
fuU  of  oil,  whieb  when  expressed  is  said  to  be  diciously  applied  proves  very  beneficiaL  OJd 
in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  olives.  The  trees  which  have  ceased  to  bear  good  fruit 
plant  is  tropical,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  have  been  renovated  by  digging  around  their 
hot  countries  for  food,  as  in  the  southern  roots  and  applying  a  compost  of  well  rotted 
United  States,  in  South  America,  &d  in  Africa,  manures  mixed  with  vegetable  matters,  soap 
The  seeds  are  eaten  both  raw  and  roasted.  suds,  ashes,  &c.    The  perfection  of  the  ftmt 

PEAR,  an  edible  fruit,  the  produce  of  the  and  the  flavor  of  particular  kinds  depend  very 

pyrus  communis  (Linn,).     In  its  wild  state  the  much  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil ; 

pear  tree  has  a  pyramidal-shaped  head,  with  and  particular  varieties  have  been  found  to  do 

thorny  branches,  at  first  erect  and  afterward  perfectly  well  in  situations  which  vary  in  some 

becoming  pendulous  and  curving  downward ;  essential  particular  from  others  in  their  vicin- 

the  leaves  varying  greatly  in  form,  and  downy  ity.    The  pear  is  cultivated  in  a  variety  of 

or  glabrous,  narrow  or  broad ;  the  fruit  small,  modes,  being  set  out  aa  a  standard  tree,  when 

austere,  and  unfit  to  eat    The  wild  pear  tree  b  it  is  grafted  upon  some  seedling  stock  and  eaf- 

a  native  of  Europe  from  Sweden  to  the  Medi-  fered  to  grow  to  great  size ;  or  used  as  a  dwarf 

terranean,  and  of  Asia  aa  far  east  as  China  tree,  by  being  grirfted  upon  the  quince  root ;  or 

and  Japan.     From  the  variety  of  the  common  planted  near  widls  and  grown  upon  espaliers, 

pear  designated  as  the  satwa  by  De  Oandolle  when  ita  training  and  pmning  are  stiU  more 
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constrained  aod  artificiaL  Themodea  of  train-  Iieada  of  perry  in  a  year.  The  best  EDgliah 
ing  dwarf  and  wall  trees  are  various,  but  on  perry  peara  are  the  Bai-land,  Longlaud,  Old-i 
■walB  the  3  principal  methods  are  the  fiin-  field,  and  Teinton  squash.  The  great  age  to 
shape,  the  pendulous,  and  the  horizontal.  The  whieh  the  pear  tree  may  attain  indicates  some- 
main  object  being,  however,  to  distributeequal-  what  the  value  of  its  wood  as  timber.  It  is 
ly  the  vigor  of  the  tree,  it  has  been  foand  that  heavy,  strong,  and  compact,  and  can  Ije  used 
the  last  named  mode  is  the  best.  This  is  done  in  making  joiners'  tools  and  in  cabinet  work ; 
by  cutting  back  a  central  ahoot  and  tr^ning  it  also  furnishes  a  good  feel  and  excellent  char- 
branches  horizontally  to  the  right  and  left.  coal. — Thepear  tree  is  subject  to  two  principal 
For  market  gardening  and  for  farmers  the  diseases,  which  are  very  mjarioua  to  the  cul- 
Btandard  trees  are  the  best,  many  bushels  of  tivator,  known  as  blights,  bat  originating  from 
fruit  being  rmsed  on  single  trees.  Tor  small  very  distinct  causes.  The  young  branches  are 
gardens  the  dwarf  trees  are  preferable,  en-  sometimes  attacked  by  a  mischievous  coleop- 
abling  many  choice  varieties  to  be  grown  near  terous  insect,  first  described  by  Prof.  Peck 
together  and  on  a  smaU  area.  Sometimes  such  in  the  "HasBachnsetta  Agricultural  Eeposi- 
trees  are  trained  into  artistical  forms  by  tying  tory,"  vo!.  iv.  'So.3,  aathe  eeolptva  pyH^vhicli 
the  young  and  growing  branches  to  stakes,  or  bores  into  the  bark  and  wood,  and  cuts  ofi'  the 
by  bending  them  down  toward  the  eai  th,  Be  pasaage  of  the  ascending  sap ;  irhen  this  snp- 
cnring  them  in  such  position  by  strmgs  and  ply  fails  the  branches  suddenly  perish.  Ttte 
pegs.  In  making  a  selection,  the  peenhantics  other  disease  is  the  efiect  of  late  growth  dar- 
of  the  different  varieties,  in  reference  to  their  rog  the  pi-evious  autumn  and  of  imperfect  ri- 
etocks,  soil,  and  crops,  should  be  studied  pemng  of  the  wood,  in  consequence  of  which 
Some  will  not  grow  in  the  open  country,  and  it  betoraes  frozen  and  the  tissaes  killed  and 
require  the  shelter  of  the  garden ;  some  do  best  disabled  from  carrying  on  the  vital  fimctions ; 
grafted  on  the  pear,  and  others  on  the  quince;  this  is  termed  the  sap  blight  or  frozen  sap  blight, 
and  others  require  more  than  ordinary  man-  Varieties  of  the  pear  tree  which  mature  their 
agement.  The  great  variety  of  climate  in  the  wood  early  are  rarely  affected  in  this  way. — 
United  States  enables  the  fruit  grower  to  find  The  true  pear  tree  is  not  represented  in  the 
congenial  sitaations  for  every  foreign  sort,  and  American  flora,  and  its  nearest  species  in  the 
accordingly  treatises  on  pear  culture  assign  natural  order  pomaeete  is  the  American  crab 
certain  aorts  to  certein  sections.  For  the  farm,  apple  (pynis  eoToruMia^  Linn.)  of  western  New 
standard  trees  of  the  foOowing  ftutuma  and  York,  and  the  western  and  southern  states, 
■winter  fruits  have  been  recommended,  viz. ;  PEAEOE,  ZicniRv,  an  English  prelate  and 
Oatillac,  Chelmsford,  black  pear  of  Worcester,  scholar,  born  in  1690,  died  in  Little  Ealing, 
Spanish  bon  Chretien,  XJvesdale's  St.  Germain,  June  29,  1774.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Holbom 
and  vicar  of  Winkfield.  For  a  saccession  of  oar-  distiller,  and  was  educated  at  Ealing,  at  West- 
ly,  aatumn,  and  winter  fruits  in  small  gardens,  minster  imder  Dr.  Busby,  and  at  Trinity  col- 
among  others  the  following  foreign  kinds  may  lege,  Cambridge.  WhUe  in  college  he  is  said 
be  named:  iMadeline,  Williams's  bon  Chr6tion,  to  have  written  two  numbers  of  the  "Specta- 
Bummer  franc  rfial,  white  doyennS,  fondante  tor"  (572  and  633),  and  Nos.  Hi  and  131  of 
d'antonrae,  Marie  Louise,  Urbaniste,  Van  the  "Guardian."  In  1716  he  published  an 
Mons'  Lton  !e  Olerc,  beurr6  Boao,  winter  ITelis,  edition  of  Oicero  De  Orators,  with  notes  and 
and  beiwre  d'Aremberg;  and  of  American,  emendations,  and  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Chief 
seedlings,  the  Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  seedling,  Justice  Pai'ier,  who  caused  him  to  receive 
Andrews's,  Seckel,  Dix,  Columbia,  &0. — The  various  preferments.  In  1734  his  edition  of 
value  of  the  pear  is  twofold,  viz. :  for  the  des-  "Longinns  on  the  Sublime,"  with  a  new  Latin 
Bert,  and  for  baking,  stewing,  and  preserving,  version  and  notes,  appeared.  In  1739  he  was 
Dried  p^avs  are  as  well  known  in  France  and  made  dean  of  Winchester,  in  1748  bishop  of 
Belgium  as  diled  apples  are  with  us.  Dessert  Bangor,  and  in  1756  bishop  of  Eochester  with 
pears  embrace  not  only  the  siunmer  kinds  the  deanery  of  Westminster  added,  and  later 
which  ripen  on  the  trees,  but  some  of  the  win-  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  London,  whicl;  he 
ter  kinds  which  are  not  iit  for  eating  until  to-  refused.  When  73  years  old  he  wished  to  re- 
ward the  following  spring.  To  ripen  these  it  sign  his  offices,  and  for  that  puipose  had  an 
has  been  found  convenient  to  construct  fruit  interview  with  the  king;  but  in  consequence  of 
rooms  in  which  the  pears  are  laid  separately  on  the  disapproval  of  the  episcopal  bench,  George 
shelves  and  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  uni-  HI.  refused  him  permission.  Beside  the  works 
form  temperature.  Another  use  of  the  pear  is  already  mentioned,  he  published  a  "  Review 
for  mafting'from  its  juice  a  liquid  called  perry,  of  the  Text  of  Paradise  Lost,"  in  opposition 
which  is  richer  and  more  esteemed  than  cider,  to  the  emendations  of  Bentley;  "An  Ac- 
In  some  parts  of  England,  France,  and  Ger-  count  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;"  "The 
many  there  are  particular  varieties  called  perry  Miracles  of  .lesiis  Vindicated,"  in  4  parts  (Svo., 
pears.  Several  trees  of  such  are  mentioned  by  172T-'8);  beside  a  number  of  sermons,  trea- 
M.  Boao  as  being  about  400  years'  old ;  and  ac-  tises,  and  discourses  on  various  subjects.  His 
cording  to  Loudon  a  very  extraordinary  tree  greatest  work  was  published  after  his  death, 
in  the  parish  of  Holm-Lacey,  Herefordshire,  undcrthetitleof"  A  Commentary,  with  Notes, 
England,  has  yielded  from  its  fmit  15  hc^s-  on  the  Four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the 
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ApMtles,  together  with  a  new  Tranalatioa.  of  repast,  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  size,  as 

Bt,  fanl a  Jipistle  to  the  Corinthians"  (2  vola.  they  were  valued  at  10000000  sesterces  or 

4to.,  177!}.    A  collection  of  "Sermons  on  Va-  about  $890,000.    At  the  P^a  eshibition  of 

nouabultiects,    from  the  manuacripts  of  Bishop  1B55    Napoleon  III,  exhibited  an  enormous 

rearce,  appeared  in  1778  {4  vols.  8yo.),  with  pear-shaped   pearl.     The  largest   known    in 

a  dedication  to  George  lU.  by  Dr.  Johnson.  modern  tiraea  belongs  to  O.  A.  J"  Hope  Esq 

PEARL,  a  round,  tubercular,  or  irregular  of  England.  It  weighs  3  oz.,  and  is  4*  inohea 
concretion,  conaistmg  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  in  circumference  and  2  inches  in  length  but 
lime,  found  m  many  bivalve  sheila,  especially  ,  irregular  and  imperfect.  The  art  of  piercing 
m  theavieala  trtarganttfera,  or  mekagrina  mwr-  and  drilling  them  ia  well  understnod  and  akil- 
gariU/BTa  of  De  Lamarck,  or  the  true  pearl  ftdly  executed  by  the  Hindoo  artisans.  They 
oyster,  and  among  fresh  water  bivalves  in  the  drill  a  number  of  holes  of  varying  sizes  over 
■anio  margariWeras.  (See  Musml.)  In  form  the  surface  of  a  soft  board,  into  which  they  in- 
tiiey  are  usually  spherical,  and  their  color  is  sert  the  pearls,  which  are  secured  by  dampeninn 
yellowish  or  bluish  white.  The  purest  white  the  board  and  so  cauamg  the  porea  to  expa^ 
pearls  are  mOat  esteemed  in  Enrope  and  Amer-  and  the  wood  to  tighten  round  the  pearls  until 
ica,  and  tboseof  yellowish  tinge  by  the  Hindoos  drilled,  when  the  board  is  allowed  to  dry  A 
and  Arabs  Their  hardness  somewhat  exceeds  slight  tap  disengages  them.— The  pearl  ov^ter 
that  of  calcareous  spar,  though  when  treated  from  which  almost  all  the  pearls  of  com' 
With  acid  they  are  found  to  possess  the  same  merce  are  obtained,  is  a  bivalve  of  nearly 
composition  with  this  mineral,  with  the  addi-  circular  form,  slightly  convex,  and  sometim^ 
tion  of  hue  films  of  membrane  or  albnmmous  as  large  as  12  inohea  in  diameter.  It  ia  met 
matter,  which  remains  hehmd,  retaining  the  with  in  difieront  parts  of 'the  world,  especial- 
form  and  Btmcture  of  the  pearl,  and  in  na-  ly  m  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  northern  Pa- 
ereous  pearls  the  mdescenoe  alao.  They  differ  eific.  Like  the  common  oyster  pearl  oytters 
mshTictureaccordingtotheportioaoftheani-  congregate  in  large  numbers  on  banki  and 
mal  in  which  they  are  found.  Those  developed  are  obtained  year  after  yeai-  from  the  same  lo- 
in the  inner  layer  of  the  mantle  and  in  the  calities.  Where  the  water  is  shallow,  they  are 
gUis  are  often  of  small  size  and  numerons,  and  sometimes  dredged,  bat  they  are  generH:iy 
are  fenown  as  seed  pearls.  Othera  are  foi-med  taken  by  divers.  The  most  famous  pearl  fish- 
around  partidea  of  sand  or  other  foreign  bodies  eriea  ai-e  near  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  Japan  Java, 
introduced  mto  the  pallial  cavity.  These  con-  and  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Persian  tmlf  The 
ast  of  eonceatnc  layers  of  wavy  calcified  mem-  coast  of  Colombia  and  the  bay  of  Panama  were 
brane,  hut  the  esternaJ  pearls  from  the  outer  long  since  famous  for  their  prodnct  of  pearls, 
layer  ot  the  mantle  and  attached  to  the  shell  and  they  have  furnished  large  s 


consiatofa  concentric  layer  of  minute  vertical  them,  bat  generally  of  inferior  value  to  the 
pnsms.  The  Chinese  have  long  been  in  the  oriental  pearls.  Still,  one  possessed  by  Philip 
habit  of  causing  the  formation  of  pearls  by  in-  11.  of  Spain,  obtained  in  1B74  from  Margarita! 
troducing  into  the  shells  small  beads  of  mother-  weighed  260  carats,  and  waa  valued  at  «160  - 
of-peari  or  other  substancea,  which  soon  collect  000.  The  Spaniards  who  first  visited  the 
an  incrustation  of  balcareeus  matter.  Itiasup-  American  continent  found  the  natives  decked 
posedthatthenaturalacoretionofthesubstance  with  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  pearls,  and 
of  pearla  is  always  owmg  to  some  injury  the  Montezuma  is  desorihed  in  his  first  interview 
aaimai  has  received.  Lmnteus  first  called  at-  with  Cortes  as  wearing  garments  adorned  with 
tention  to  this  phenomenon,  and  was  knighted  this  precioas  ornament.  Ia  the  trade  in  pearls 
lor  demonstrating  the  fact.—From  a  very  eai'ly  from  the  Spaniah  American  coast  which  sooa 
period  pearls  have  ranked  among  gems,  and  sprang  np,  the  islet  of  Cubagua  became  famoua  ' 
been  highly  esteemed  as  ornaments.  In  the  for  the  abfindant  supplies  it  furnished.  On  the 
timeofJobtheywereaccountedofgreatvalue,  W.  coast  of  Centrd  America  pearls  are  atill 
and  frequent  aUusions  are  made  to  them  in  the  procured.  They  are  of  fine  lustre,  but  of  ir- 
Scriptures.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  uaed  regular  forms.  Small  vessels  from  Mazatlan 
them  in  profusion  and  even  decorated  their  and  Aeapulco  are  employed  in  this  basiness. 
feet  with  pea,rls.  Hiny,  after  referring  to  the  Beside  the  crew,  they  carry  Indiandivers  called 
prodigal  display  of  pearls  m  his  time,  adds:     Sum),  who  receive  for  then-  servicea  i  of  the 

Nay,  even  more  than  this,  they  put  them  on  profits,  the  remainder  being  eqaallr  divided 
their  Jeet,  and  that  not  merely  on  the  laces  of  between  the  government  and  the  owner  of  the 
their  sandals  but  Uiey  must  needs  tread  upon  vessel.  Humboldt  remarks  with  surpriae  that 
them  aad  walk  with  them  under  foot  as  well."  he  had  never  heard  of  pearls  found  In  the 
He  also  alludes  to  the  breastplate  which  Oiesar  fresh  water  shells  of  South  America  though 
broaght  home  and  dedicated  to  Teuus  Gene-  several  species  of  the  v-nio  genns  abound  in 
trix,  stating  that  it  was  formed  of  British  pearls;  the  rivers  of  Pern.  The  accidental  discovery 
which  conhrms  the  statement  of  Suetonius,  that  at  Paterson,  K  J.,  in  1858,  of  some  of  nn- 
poarls  were  Oasar'a  chief  inducement  for  his  usual  size,  occasioned  the  New  Jersey  pearl  ex- 
Bntiah  expeditioa.  The  two  famous  pearls  of  citement  of  that  time,  which  was  no  doubt 
Cleopatra,  winch  she  proposed  to  dissolve  in  heightened  by  the  largest  having  been  found 
vmegar  in-  honor  of  Antony  at  her  luxurious    at  the  commencement  of  the  search ;  it  waa  a 
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pearl  of  more  'than  an  inch  In  diameter,  per-  Bahrein  islands  in  tie  Persian  gulf  are  swd  to 

fectly  Bpherioal  and  with  fine  orient ;  it  was  yield  annually  from  |1,000,000  to  ^1,200,000. 

Snrchased  by  Messrs.  Tiffany  of  New  York,  and  —Pearls  are  valned  as  well  for  the  purity  of 
isposed  of  through  their  eetablishment  in  their  Instre  as  for  their  size.  The  smaller  ones 
Paris,  where  it  is  said  to  have  become  tie  are  worth  from  50  cents  to  f  3  each ;  single 
property  of  the  empress  at  a  price  eseeed- .  fine  pearls  are  worth  15,  and  tpward;  and  a 
mg  $2,000.— Among  the  most  famous  pearl  handsome  necklaee  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas 
fisheries  are  those  of  Ceylon  and  Coromandel,  is  worth  from  $500  to  $15,000.  Pearls  in  com- 
which  are  now  controlled  hy  the  English  gov-  merce  are  classed  as  oriental  and  occidental,  or 
emment,  as  formerly  by  the  East  India  com-  Indian  and  Pacific,  and  divided  into  round, 
pany.  From  the  lime  of  Pliny,  when  the  pear-shape,andbaroqne;  when  smallerthati^V 
Romans  obtained  their  pearls  from  the  same  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  are  termed  seed 
region,  Ceylon  has  always  been  celebrated  for  pearls.  TheSaxon,  Scotch,  Welsh,  andlnshare 
its  pearls  and  its  pearl  divers.  At  present  the  from  the  same  source  as  oar  New  Jersey  pearL 
fisheries  are  annually  snrveyed  and  fanned  out  the  fi^sh  water  mussel  (unto).  The  beautiful 
to  the  highest  bidders,  each  portion  being  pink-colored  West  Indian  conch  pearl,  and  our 
fished  only  once  in  4  years,  that  the  young  clam  pearl,  are  not  strictly  pearte,  being  mere 
oysters  may  have  time  to  grow.  The  divers  calcareous  aggregations,  seldom  nacreous,  and 
are  natives  trained  to  this  pursuit,  and  accus-  never  concentric  as  the  true  pearl  is.— Nacre  or 
tomed  to  descend  to  depths  of  6  or  8  fathoms  mother-of-pearl  is  the  iridescent  mner  layer 
40  or  60  times  a  day.  They  take  down  a  large  of  the  shdl ;  it  is  esereted  as  a  slimy  matter 
stone  to  hasten  their  descent,  and  a  bag  in  on  the  interior,  and  becomes  hard  by  the  dc- 
which  they  place"  the  oysters,  as  they  tear  position  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  it  forms  gener- 
them  off  from  the  rocks.  They  remain  under  ally  the  chief  part  of  the  shell,  the  rough  ei- 
wi*er  a  minnte  to  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  terior  epidermis  being  thin  and  dark-colored, 
come  np  with  about  100  oysters.  The  oc-  The  iridescetfce  seems  to  be  due  to  the  mi- 
cnpation  is  very  laborious,  and  the  divers  nute  undulations  of  the  concentric  layers,  from 
are  unhealthy  and  short-lived  from  diseases  whose  outcropping  edges  fbe  rays  of  light  are 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  congestion  of  differently  refracted,  or  to  the  small  folds  of 
the  brain  during  immersion;  they  also  run  a  single  lamina;  it  has  been  successfully  imi- 
great  risks  from  the  attacks  of  sharks  and  tated  on  steel.  Jfother-of-pearl  is  familiarly 
the  large  hook  squids.  The  fishing  season  known  in  its  application  to  ornamental  pui^ 
commences  in  March  or  April,  and  continues  poses,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  the  shells  are 
about  amonth.  For  a  few  months  the  bay  of  annually  exported  from  the  Indian  and  Pa- 
Oondatchy,  on  tie  W.  coast  of  the  island,  which  ciflc  oceans,  valued  according  to  quality  from 
is  the  most  attractive  point  in  this  fishery,  pre-  $rO  to  $650  a  ton ;  it  is  used  principally  for 
Bents  a  most  lively  scene,  in  sti'iking  contrast  buttons,  knife  handles,^  inlaymg  of  furniture, 
witi  its  usu^y  quiet  aspect.  A  motley  crowd  &c.,  and  is  often  beautiftdly  carved.  The  na- 
of  people  of  various  nations,  with  their  strange  ere  of  the  genera  avicula,  turbo,  kaUotii,  nau- 
diversitiesofdress,  language,  religion,  and  man-  tiliM,  and  other  bivalve  and  nnivalve  shells,  is 
ners  is  collected  from  ail  directions— Brahmins  also  used  as  motier-of-pear!.— False  or  arti- 
and  Roman  Catiolics,  Mohammedans  and  Jews,  flcial  pearis  were  formeriy  made  at  Murano, 
merchants  and  divers— all  eager  and  excited  in  a  suburb  of  Venice,  of  glass  lined  with  a 
speculation  and  trade.  Sometimes  not  fewer  pearl-colored  varnish,  or  with  quicksilver;  but 
than  150,000  persons  are  thus  assembled,  liv-  the  French  have  been  of  late  years  the  most 
ing  under  the  temporary  shelter  of  light  bam-  successful  imitators  of  the  natural  pearl,  and  to 
boo  huts  At  daybreak  the  boats  start  off  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  have  they  earned 
the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  at  noon  their  return  is  the  art,  that  only  the  most  careful  examination 
signalled  in  tie  same  manner.  On  landing,  tiie  discloses  the  difference  between  the  true  and 
freight  is  delivered  to  the  owners,  and  some  the  false  gem.  The  artiflcitd  pearls  are  lined 
of  the  shells  are  immediately  opened  and  the  with  wax  and  fish  scales,  which  are  taken  from 
pearls  extracted;  others  are.  piled  in  large  the  body  of  the  fisi  while  living,  in  order  to 
heaps  and  left  in  the  sun  till  the  bodies  of  the  preserve  the  glistening  hue.  The  roach  and 
animals  putrefy,  when  they  open  of  themselves  dace,  which  furnish  tie  scales,  are  supplied  by 
and  the  pearls  are  removed.  These  are  passed  the  fishermen  of  the  Seine,  who  derive  a  very 
through  a  succession  of  sieves,  and  thus  tiose  considerable  profit  from  this  source.  A  va- 
of  corresponding  azea  are  brought  together,  riety  of  the  smelt,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
A  single  shell  often  contains  from  8  to  12,  and  Tiber,  has  long  afforded  the  Eoman  jewellers 
in  some  instances  it  is  said  even  30  pearls,  the  means  of  coating  waxen  beads  so  that  they 
The  usual  dimensions  of  good  oriental  pearls  haveagreaterresembhmcetotherealpearlthan 
are  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  about  3  times  that  either  the  Yenetian  or  French;  but  bemg  ex- 
size.  Tiose  smaller  are  called  ounce  pearls  temal,  it  is  mnch  less  durable.  The  exact  pro- 
from  being  sold  by  weight,  and  the  small-  cess  is  kept  jealously  secret, 
est  seed  pearis.  To  tie  latter  are  attributed  PEAELASH.  See  Poiash. 
important  medicinal  virtues  by  the  natives  of  PEASANTS'  WAE,  a  revolntionary  move- 
Japan  and  iidia.    The  pearl  fisieries  of  the  ment  in  soutiiem  and  central  Germany,  which 
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aMompanied  the  refomation  of  Lutlier.  The  insurrections  broke  out.  InFranconiaoyeraOO 
peasanta'  war  haa  frequently  been  repregented  castles  and  oonyents  were  destroyed.  IJience 
as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  religious  reforma-  the  war  extended  to  Bavaria,  Anstna,  Hungary, 
tion.  whUe  in  fict  it  waa  merely  its  corollary,  Croatia,  and  Bohemia  in  the  east,  throngh  Hes- 
Bprnismg  from  the  same  cause,  which,  m  work-  se,  the  Palatinate,  Alsatia,  and  Lorraine  m  the 
ins  npon  different  conditions  of  society,  pro-  west,  and  even  to  Thunn^  and  Saxony,  where 
duced  different  results.  Thus,  while  the  refer-  in  Thomas  Milnzer  the  peasauta  fonnd  m  en- 
mafion  was  principally  a  movement  of  the  thitsiasticandgifted  leader.  The Swabian peas- 
middle  classed  aa  Qiey  are  now  termed,  the  ants,  with  whom  the  movement  had  begun, 
peasants'  wars  were  the  upriaing  of  the  lowest  proclaimed  the  following  propositions,  the  at- 
strata  of  society.  Through  the  reformation  the  tainment  of  which  was,  to  be  the  common  ob- 
Sourff«oi»ie,ifthat  modern  term  may  be  allowed,  iect  of  the  revolution:  1,  the  ministers  should 
Btrove  for  mastery  over  the  nobility ;  while  in  be  elected  by  the  lay  members  of  the  church ; 
the  peasants'  wars  broad,  universal  democracy,  2,  the  proceeds  of  the  tithmg  should  be  applied 
however  crude  in  its  forms,  made  unsuccessfnl  to  the  support  of  the  poor  and  to  mnnicipal 
efforts  to  brinK  down  the  lofty  and  complicated  purposes,  a  reasonable  Bfllary_  only  being  appro- 
strooture  of  a  social  system  based  upon  privi-  priated  therefrom  to  the  mimster;_  3,  semtude 
leges  and  distinctions  of  classes.  Astherefor-  should  be  abolished;  4,  the  exclusive  pnvil^es 
mition  was  preceded  in  the  Uth  and  15th  cen-  of  princes  and  noblemen  in  r^arf  to  hunting 
tnries  by  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  so  was  and  flshmg  should  be  abolished ;  5,  Uie  wooa- 
thegreatpeaaants'wsrbyisolatedinsurrections.  lands  appropriated  bythe  clergy  and  nobihty 
In  1476  Hans  Bnchheim,  called  "  Johnny  the  should  be  retnmed  to  the  village  corporations; 
Piper."  proclaimed  himself  a  prophet,  and  ral-  6  to  8,  the  socage  service  should  be  fised  by 
lied  the  peasants  of  Franconia  against  the  rule  law,  the  ground  rent  reduced,  and  the  feudal 
of  the  bishops  of  Wtlrzburg.  In  1492  the  tenure  r.^kted ;  9,  justice  should  be  admin- 
KmbrSder  (cheese  boys)  in  the  Netherlands  istered  fairly  and  firmly  accerdmg  to  plain 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  take  and  liold  for  some  written  laws ;  10,  all  fields  and  pasture  grounds 
time  the  cities  of  Alkmaar  and  Hoorn.  In  the  arbitrarily  taken  fi-om  the  vUlago  corporations 
followinayeararisingof  the  Alsatian  peasantry  by  the  clergy  and  nobility  should  be  returned 
asainst  ae  despotism  of  the  burghers  wassup-  to  them;  11,  the  right  of  henot  shall  be  abol- 
wessed  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  In  1B02  the  ished ;  13,  any  of  the  preceding  articles  should 
peasants  of  Swabia  formed  a  league,  known  un-  be  null  and  void  whenever  it  shouldbe  proven 
der  the  name  of  the  league  of  thebrc^e  (Bund-  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  bcnpture._  In 
scAuh).  which  waa  promptly  put  down  by  the  two  columns,  one  led  by  Gstz  von  Berhching- 
nobility.  Another  effort  was  made  by  the  peas-  en,  the  other  by  Florian  Geyer,  the  peasant 
ants'  leaaue  of  the  "  poor  Conrad,"  but  it  army  marched  toward  Wiirzburg,  whOM  citi- 
proved  equally  unsnocessfuL  In  1513  the  peas-  zens  made  common  cause  with  them.  But  m- 
Jints  of  Hungary,  having  been  called  to  arras  stead  of  vigorously  pushing  to  the  north'and 
against  the  Turks,  were  formed  into  an  army  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Munzer,  LrOtz 
^  George  D6zsa  and  levied  a  war  of  extermi-  von  Beriichu^en,  who  at  heart  was  a  traitor 
nation  against  the  nobility.  They  maintained  to  the  cause,  which  he  had  espoused  from  mer- 
their  rule  for  a  year,  when  they  were  vanquish-  cenary  motives,  remained  inactive  and  ^ave  the 
ed  by  John  Zapolya.  Yet  of  all  these  move-  princes  time  to  concentrate  their  armies.  In 
ments  no  one  was  so  well  preconcerted  and  or-  April,  1525,  Count  Waldbnrg  led  the  army  of 
(canized,  or  so  well  defined  in  its  objects,  as  the  the  Swabian  league  through  Wflrtemberg,  and 
Seaaants'  war  which  ravaged  a  large  part  of  defeated  all  detached  corps  of  the  peasants. 
Germany  in  1524  and  1525.  It  broke  out  in  On  May  2  a  column  of  25,000  peMants  was 
Swabia,  where  the  poasanJ^,  having  conquered  routed  after  a  bloody  struggle  near  Boblmgen. 
the  abbey  of  Kempten,  compelled  the  prince  When,  on  May  15,  Munzer'a  army  had  been  an- 
abbot  to  resign  by  treaty  all  rights  and  privi-  nihilated  near  Frankenhausen,  and  at  the  same 
leges  oppressive  to  the  peasantry.  Next  Die-  time  the  peasants  of  Lorraine  had  been  crushed 
derick  Hurlewagen  led  Qie  peasants  of  the  AH-  m  two  sanguinary  battles  near  Scherweiler  and 
gauagainsttheprincebishopof  Augsburg,  and  Lupatein,  the  war  was  virtudly  at  an  end.  A 
withm  a  few  weeks  tens  of  thousands  of  peas-  horrid  butchery  followed.  In  the  Palatinate 
ants  rallied  under  the  emblem  of  a  plough  17,000  peasants  capitulated.  The  duke  of 
wheel.  Obtaining  the  secret  support  of  the  Lorraine  pledged  his  prmoely  word  not  to  mo- 
expolled  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wflrtemberg,  they  lest  them  on  their  return;  yet  they  had  scarcely 
soon  became  masters  of  the  country,  and  many  laid  downtiieir  arms  when  the  soldiery  was  let 
noblemen  fell  victims  to  their  hatred ;  no  quar-  loose  upon  them,  and  they  were  massacred  al- 
ter was  given  or  asked.  Hundreds  of  castles  most  to  a  man.  The  noblemen  and  burghers 
and  convents  wore  sacked  and  burned.  The  who  had  taken  sides  with  them  while  their 
people  of  the  small  cities  and  towns  made  com-  success  seemed  probable,  left  them  as  soon  aa 
mon  cause  with  the  peasants;  a  number  of  the  tide  turned,  and  even  joined  their  enemies, 
noblemen  even  took  sides  with  them  and  gave  The  Allgau  peasants  alone  withstood  the  power 
them  a  more  perfect  military  organization,  of  theSwabianleagueforsometime  longer.  At 
Wherever  the  news  of  these  successes  went,  last  they  eueeumbed  to  the  greatest  general  of 
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the  time,  George  von  Frundsberg.  The  van-  eral  siniilarity  of  eompositioB,  the  most  variable 
qniahed  were  treated  with  enormouB  cruelty,  ingredients  being  the  sand  of  accidental  mix- 
Thonsands  upon  thousands  of  prisoners  were  tnre.  Beside  this  they  consist  chiefly  of  4ili- 
beheaded,lianged, impaled, ortorturedtodeath.  cate,  snlphate,  and  earbonate  of  lime,  and  sul- 
Hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities  phate  of  iron.  With  these  are  phosphates  and 
which  had  snrrendered  to  the  peasants  shared  hydroohloratea  of  the  same  bases,  and  also  of 
the  same  fate.  In  Eothenburg,  Weinsbcrg,  and  potash,  soda,  magneria,  and  alumina.  The  ash 
Wtlrzbnrg  especially,  nearly  all  the  prominent  being  deducted,  the  carbon  generally  ranges 
citizens  were  hanged.  It  isieatimatedthatdur-  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  air-dried  peat,  as  seen 
ing  the  brief  duration  of  the  war  no  fewer  in  the  analyses  presented  in  the  article  Fitbl. 
than  100,000  or  160,000  people  lost  their  lives.  According  to  Mr.  W.  Longmaid,  the  best  sam- 
The  propositions  of  the  peasants  were  as  vio-  pies  contain  fi-om  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
lently  denounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  ref-  The  more  earthy  varieties  of  peat,  thongh 
ormation  aa  ever  the  tenets  of  the  communists  poorly  adapted  for  feel,  are  often  valued  as 
have  been  by  the  liberals  of  the  present  day.  manures  for  the  sake  of  the  phosphates  and 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  peasants'  war,  like  other  fertilizing  salts  they  contain ;  they  are 
that  of  all  nnsnccessful  revolutions,  was  a  ten-  moat  advantageously  employed  in  the  prepara- 
fold  increase  of  the  abnaea  against  which  it  had  tion  of  eomposts  with  animal  manures,  and 
been  waged. — See  Zimmermann,  AUgemeine  sometimes  for  tempering  sandy  or  clayey  soils. 
Qesch-khte  du  gromen  Bauemhriegs  (2  vols.,  Other  important  nses  of  the  material  will  be 
Stuttgart,  1841  8  1  IS'B)  noticed  after  describing  its  varieties  and  raan- 
PEAT,  the  p  {,y  mas  f  t  11  m  tt  ner  of  preparation  for  use, — Two  sorts  of  peat 
composing  th  d.  f  wamp  It  t  f  are  recognized ;  one  in  which  the  forms  of  the 
matted  root  1  s,  and  t  m  t  jl  t  th  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  are  distinctly  pre- 
forms of  ivh  h  m  tun  d  t  tly  p  erved ;  and  the  other  in  which  they  are  in 
served,  and  t  th  It  th  m  ky  gi'eat  part  or  entirely  lost  by  decomposition, 
substance  prod  ced  by  th  d  mp  t  and  the  result  Is  a  dense,  flne-grained  substance, 
It  forms  !aye  al  f  t  th  kn  d  of  flbining  lustre  like  pitch.  The  former  is  of 
some  localities  repetitions  of  these  are  found  at  recent  growth,  constituting  the  upper  layers 
different  depths,  alternating  with  others  of  of  the  bog,  and  ia  a  spongy,  elastic,  and  tough 
sand.  The  manner  of  formation  of  peat  beds,  material,  unless  by  drainage  of  the  bog  it  be- 
the  gradual  spreading  of  the  sphagnous  growth  comes  brittle.  Its  color  varies  from  light  to 
of  which  they  are  made  up,  from  the  moist  blackish  brown,  according  to  the  extent  of,  its 
aituationa  in  which  it  originates,  over  surfaces  decomposition.  Both  contain  a  large  amount 
naturally  dry,  and  the  conversion  of  those  into  of  water,  which  escapes  as  the  peat  is  dried, 
swampy  grounds,  together  with  other  peculiar-  leaving  i)ehind,  it  may  be,  only  J  or  J  of  the 
ities  of  these  deposits,  have  been  described  in  original  weight.  Both  sorts  are  combustible, 
the  article  Bee,  Eeference  is  there  also  made  but  the  older  peat  ia  preferred,  as  by  its  greater 
to  the  immense  bodies  of  jieat  in  Ireland,  where  density  it  gives  ont  for  the  same  bulk  a  greater 
the  material  is  most  highly  valued  as  a  fuel,  amotmt  of  heat.  Even  this  is  rarely  so  heavy 
Peat  also  abounds  in  Scotland  and  upon  the  Bathe  same  bulk  of  water,  only  one  of  27  som- 
continentalongthe  coasts  of  the  German  ocean,  pies  examined  by  Sir  Robert  Eane  and  Dr,  W. 
the  waters  of  which  by  their  overflow  have  k.  Sullivan,  and  described  in  their  report  in 
determined  its  production.  Its  range  is  chiefly  1951,  having  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  !, 
hmited  to  the  temperate  zones,  and  to  localities  This  was  an  exceedingly  dense  peat,  of  con- 
where  the  climate  ia  moist,  and  the  subsoil  is  choidal  earthy  fi-aotnre,  from  Athlone  bog  in 
impervious  to  water.  In  the  southern  henii-  Ireland.  The  vegetable  structni-e  was  almost 
sphere  Darwin  states  that  45°  marks  its  nearest  entirely  lost,  and  when  apparent  indicated  re- 
approach  to  the  equator.  In  the  United  States  mains  of  earae,  grasses,  and  erica  in  abundance ; 
it  IS  little  known  south  of  the  state  of  Kew  its  density  was  1.058.  Another  sample,  of 
York;  butitismetwith  in  bogsof  considerable  density  0.984,  said  to  be  a  valuable  fuel,  found 
extent  in  the  N.  part  of  that  state,  in  Kew  in  Eiversdale  hog  near  Kimegad,  is  described 
England,  and  in  Canada.  In  the  article  Fuel  as  an  extremely  hard  and  compact  peat  with 
(vol.  vii.  p.  781),  the  properties  of  peat  for  this  no  trace  of  vegetable  stnioture,  and  when 
nse  are  briefly  noticed ;  and  it  is  there  observed  broken  esliibiting  a  resinous  eonchoidal  frac- 
thflt  its  coDipoMtion  and  valuable  qualities  are  ture.  The  lightest  varieties,  of  specific  gravities 
greatly  affected  by  the  variable  quantities  of  0.S8,  0.323,  &e.,  were  spongy  masses  of  almost 
mineral  matters  which  it  contains.  This  is  unaltered  sphagnum  and  Aypnum,  with  re- 
rarely  as  low  as  1  per  cent,  of  the  dried  ma-  mains  of  various  grasses,  twigs,  bark,  and  roots, 
terial,  and  in  peat  used  for  fuel  sometimes  The  dense  compact  peat  appears  to  represent 
reaches  88  per  cent.,  and  even  more.  The  ashes  the  first  step  in  the  progressive  changes  from 
consequently  are  often  balky,  and  according  to  vegetable  substances  to  mineral  coal. — The 
their  proportion  indicate  to  some  extent  the  mefliod  of  gathering  peat,  as  practised  in 
relative  values  of  different  samples  of  peat.  Europe,  is  first  to  remove  the  surface  layer, 
From  the  numerons  analyses  that  have  been  which  contiuns  the  living  plants  and  their 
made  of  them,  Iheyare  fonnd  to  present  a  gen-  roots,  extending  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  to  one 
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foot.  With  a  spade  constmcted  to  cut  either  density  of  which  U  about  1.14.  Dr.  Letheby 
2  or  4  Bides  of  a  parallelogram,  the  material  is  reports  of  this  fuel  that  it  stows  T1.24  lbs.  to 
then  divided  into  oblong  blocks,  which,  being  the  cubic  foot,  •while  Newcastle  coal  stows 
raised  up  to  the  surface  and  spread  for  a  while  about  49.89  lbs.  It  contains  9  per  cent,  of 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  are'afterward  piled  hygroscopic  moisture,  55  of  volatile  matter, 
in  opea  stacks  and  are  thna  more  effectiiallj  and  86  of  charcoal,  inclnding  8.8  of  ash.  Being 
dried.  However  well  dried  in  this  manner,  distilled  in  an  iron  retort,  and  the  volatile  pro- 
the  peat  still  retains  from  30  to  30  per  cent  of  ducts  being  p^sed  through  a  red-hot  iron  tube 
moisture.  If  the  peat  is  of  mucky  consistence,  in  order  to  convert  the  parafBne  and  ingredients 
so  as  not  to  bear  handling  when  dried,  the  of  the  tar  into  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  100  parts 
practice  is  to  shove!  it  out  from  its  bed,  and  of  peat  yielded,  of  porous  charcoal  or  peat  coke, 
moistening  it  with  water  canse  it  to  be  thor-  36  parta ;  ammoniacai  liquor,  18.88 ;  thick  tar 
oughly  intermixed  and  brought  to  uniform  tex-  containing  parafflne,  5.14;  and  illuminating 
ture  by  the  trampling  of  men  and  beasts.  Be-  gas,  40.  The  illnminating  power  of  the  gas 
ing  spread-out  in  an  even  bed,  it  is  marked  off  was  eqaal  only  to  that  of  T  candles,  but  the 
in  rectangular  shapes ;  and  when  the  water  has  quantity  obtained  was  at  the  rate  of  about  14,- 
drained  away  from  it,  the  blocks  are  cut  ont  000  feet  per  ton,  which  is  as  mnch  as  is  af- 
with  a  long  knife  and  then  are  drie<l  in  tBe  forded  by  the  best  Boghead  canuel  coal.  When 
manner  already  described.  When  the  peat  is  purified  by  pasMng  it  through  an  alkaline  mis- 
very  thin  and  wet,  it  is  gathered  up  by  means  tare,  it-Vas  found  free  from  sulphur,  and  in 
of  dredges,  ladles,  and  even  with  mstruracnts  this  respect  preferable  to  coal  gas.  The  qoali- 
like  a  fisherman's  net,  formed  of  an  iron  hoop  ties  of  the  fnel  are  highly  estolled ;  and  ono 
with  one  shjirp  edge,  and  having  suspended  of  these  being  its  freedom  from  snlphnr,  it  is 
from  the  other  a  bag  of  strong  cloth  through  well  adapted  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  in  tho 
which  water  can  drain.  The  material  thus  treatment  of  which  the  presence  of  this  element 
collected  is  kneaded  in  a  kind  of  trough  till  it  is  highly  objectionable.  The  patentees  (Messrs. 
appears  like  mortar.  This  is  laid  upon  a  level  Gwynne  and  co.)  propose  to  apply  it  to  this  use 
flooring  of  hay  in  large  cribs  or  tronghs  of  12  by  mixing  the  pulverized  materials— ores,  fuel, 
to  30  feet  in  width,  the  sides  of  which  prevent  and  flux — and  compressing  the  mixture  into 
its  flowing  away.  When  sufficiently  drained  it  globular  masses,  with  which  the  furnace  shall 
is  trodden  by  women  and  ohildi-en,  who  wear  becharged.— Tho  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel  m  various 
upon  their  feet  flat  boards  6  inches  wide  and  metallurgio  operations,  as  practised  in  Europe, 
12  to  14  long.  It  thus  becomes  more  solid;  is  noticed  in  the  articles  Oharooai,  and  Fuel, 
and  when  it  will  bear  a  person's  weight  it  is  and  in  the  former  the  methods  of  charring  it 
well  beaten  with  'paddles,  and  then  divided  by  are  described.  The  calorific  power  of  good 
lines  into  squares  of  4  or  5  inches.  On  these  dry  peat,  compared  with  coke  of  good  bitnmi- 
lines  the  peat  is  cut  into  rectangular  blocks,  the  nous  coal,  is  estimated  by  Mallet  to  be  as  1  to 
Jength  of  which  is  the  depth  of  the  layer,  about  7.61,  and  as  equal  to  the  conversion  of  its  own 
8  inches.  It  is  important  that  these  should  be  weight  of  water  into  steam  of  212°  from  -60  . 
pretty  well  dried  before  they  are  stored  away.  By  destructive  distillation  peat  aflbrds  a  variety 
for  fei-mentation  ia  liable  to  take  place  in  largo  of  nseful  products,  as  pyrohgneous  acid  or 
close  stagks  of  the  moist  material,  and  generate  crude  acetic  acid,  ammonia,  volatile  and  heavy 
sufficient  heat  to  set  them  on  fire.— Much  at-  oils  from  vhich  parafBne  may  be  obtained, 
tention  has  been  directed  in  Europe  of  late  wood  naphtha,  inflammable  gases,  charcoal, 
years  "to  the  uses  to  which  peat  is  appUca-  tar,  &o.  Peat,  more  than  other  combustible 
ble,  and  various  processes  have  been  patented  bodies,  favors  the  production  of  these  organic 
by  which  its  value  as  a  fuel  is  increased,  or  by  compounds  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
which  it  is  made  to  furnish  a  number  of  useful  water  in  its  composition,  which  keeps  tba 
products.  To  render  it  mote  efficient  as  a  fuel,  temperature  low  during  the  distillation.  The 
it  has  been  powerfuUj  compressed  by  hydraulic  inflammable  gaseous  bodies  may  be  advantage- 
machines  Uie  blocks  of  peat  being  interiaid  ously  eroployed  to  produce  by  their  combus- 
with  matting  Its  volume  is  thus  reduced  tion  theTieat  required  for  continoing  the  dis- 
about  I  and  if  weight  J.  The  water  that  is  tilling  operation,  or  for  the  evaporating  pans  or 
etpelled  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  soluble  boilers.  In  1849  a  patent  was  granted  for  this 
m  neral  raattei  that  would  be  left  behind  if  process  to  Mr.  Eeece,  and  extenave  works 
the  water  were  evaporated ;  and  thus  the  quan-  were  afterward  established  by  the  Irish  peat 
titv  of  aah  is  diminished.  By  another  process  company  near  Athy,  in  Kildare,  Ireland,  for 
drying  is  effected  by  placing  the  peat  in  a  cen-  carrying  it  on.  The  peat  is  distiUed  in  fur- 
trifugal  machine.  After  this  it  is  ground  to  naces,  like  the  ordinary  blastfurnaces,  33  feet  7 
powder,  and  then  thoroughly  dried  in  cyhn-  inches  high,  made  perfectly  tight  by  being  en- 
ders  which  revolve  in  a  heated  chamber.  From  cased  in  boiler-plate  iron,  and  covered  at  top 
these,  while  at  a  temperature  of  about  180°,  at  with  a  close  conical  valve  and  a  double  hopper, 
which  the  tarry  properties  of  the  peat  are  just  Air  is  blown  in  in  limited  quantity  through 
enough  developed  to  cause  it  to  cake  under  three  tnygres  at  the  base.  The  volatile  pro- 
preasnro,  tho  powder  is  passed  under  the  press,  ducts  are  taken  off  at  the  top  by  two  13-inch 
and  is  immediately  converted  into  blocks,  the  pipes  and  conveyed  into  a  hydraulic  mdn  3 
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feet  in  diameter,  from  which  the  tar  and  other 
liqnids  flow  into  a  tank,  and  the  gases  and  va-, 
pors  through  series  of  condensing  and  purifying 
pipes  and  other  apparatus,  in  which  their  sepa^ 
ratioc  IS  effectually  completed  The  charcoal 
ia  entireh  consumed  m  the  furnace  VariouB 
experiments  of  diflerent  chemi'its  gave  great 
enconragpmcnt  to  the  companT  The  results 
of  some  of  thene  trials  aro  preai.nt«d  in  the  fol- 


lowing tahle,  those  of  Sir  Robert  Kane  and 
Professor  Sullivan  having  been  arrived  at  by 
the  distillation  of  samples  of  peat  from  difler- 
ent localities  in  Irelajid,  both  in  retorts  and  by 
combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  material  by  a 
blast  of  air,  aa  the  operation  was  then  proposed 
to  be  conducted  in  the  large  way.  There  was 
little  difference  observe<l  iu  the  results  of  these 
two  methods. 
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The  manutactory  is  stated  by  Dr.  Muspratt  to 
have  "now  established  itself,  although  it  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  against."  The 
following  late  communication  from  Dr.  Sulli- 
van, however,  does  not  give  a  very  favorable 
view  of  the  operation;  "Now  that  a  ready 
market  exists,  I  have  no  doubt  that  3  Ihs.  of 
parafBne  per  ton  of  good  dry  peat  could  be 
separated,  especially  by  keeping  over  the  sum- 
mer oDs  until  winter;  in  cold  winters  perhaps 
even  more.  Gas  enough  can  be  produced  to 
work  the  factory  (heating  stills,  &c.),  but  it  has 
now  been  satisfactorily  determined  that  the 
lat^r  the  supply  of  gas,  the  less  will  be  the 
yield  of  tar,  and  vice  'cersa.  The  yield  of  tar, 
when  the  temperature  has  been  carefully  at^ 
tended  to,  has  fully  reached  the  anticipated 
quantity ;  bnt  neither  the  ammonia  nor  the 
wood  spirit  has.  The  real  source  of  profit, 
therefore,  is  the  tar.  Tar  about  8.5  per  cent^, 
paraffine  0.13  per  cent."  From  these  conclu- 
sions it  would  appear  that  the  chief  value  of 
peat  is  likely  to  depend  on  its  employment  as 
ftiel ;  and  as  it  is  abundant  iu  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  but  little  es- 
teemed, the  esperionco  of  other  nations  with 
whom  it  is  largely  used  merits  attention. 
Moulded  peat  in  small  bricks,  that  sink  in 
water,  is  supplied  to  Paris  from  several  sources. 
It  is  brought  from  near  Lianconrt,  a  distance 
of  IT  le^ues,  and  sold  at  the  rate  otSO  francs 
for  2,204  lbs.  avoirdnpois.  In  ISSrone  firm 
converted  from   10,000  to  12,000  tons   into 


kilogrammes  (3,204  lbs.),  which  was  about  the 
same  value  as  wood  charcoal.  Ifineral  coal 
and  wood  at  the  same  time  were  worth  about 
i  ns  much  for  the  BSrae  weight  In  the  ex- 
hibition of  Paris  in  1855  specimens  of  peat  and 
peat  diarcoal  prepared  by  different  patented 
processes  were  exhibited,  that  were  remarkable 
for  their  homogeneousness,  density,  and  cheap- 
ness, and  attracted  particular  attention.  They 
were  said  to  be  economically  employed  for  sta- 
tionary steam  en^nea,  and  even,  for  locomotives. 


PEOAK,  the  name  of  a  species  of  carya,  a 
North  American  genus  of  trees  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  ^vglandacem,  representing  the 
walnut  family,  and  embracing  many  other  spe- 
cies which  produce  edible  and  delicious-flavor- 
ed nuts.  (See  Hickory.)  The  pecan (C.oit'ots- 
formis,  Nuttall)  is  a  slender  tree  with  aregular 
trunk  60  or  70  feet  high,  the  pinnate  leaves 
12  to  ISinches  iu  length,  the  petioles  angular; 
the  leaflets  are  sessile,  from  13  to  16  in  number, 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate,  under 
side  pubescent,  terminal  leaflet  subpetiolate, 
attenuated  at  the  base.  It  bears  annwsdiy  an 
abundance  of  sweet  and  flavored  nuts,  their 
husks  being  thin,  and  their  shells  soft  and 
easily  broken,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  or 
ashen  brown  color.  Michaux  considers  them 
superior  in  point  of  flavor  to  any  of  the  nuts 
of  Europe,  especially  in  some  particular  varie- 
ties. Tlie  pecan  grows  spontaneously  on  river 
banks  from  Illinois  southward  to  Mississippi. 
In  gardens  and  in  sheltered  situations  it  bears 
the  winters  as  far  northward  as  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  river  in  New  York.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  France  many  years  rfnce. 

PEOOARY,  a  pachydermatous  mamma!  of 
the  hog  family,  and  genus  dkotyles  (Ouv,), 
peculiar  to  America.  In  this  genus  IJie  in- 
cisors are  J ;  the  canines  yly,  not  projecting 
beyond  the  lips  as  in  the  wild  boar,  bnt  very 
much  as  in  other  mammals,  small,  triangular, 
and  very  sharp,  the  upper  ones  directed  straight 
downward;  the  molars  ^r^,  tuberculate;  the 
fore  feet  are  4-toed,  and  the  hind  ones  3-toed, 
the  outer  accessory  hoof  being  wanting;  a 
mere  tubercle  in  place  of  a  tail;  according  to 
Ouvier,  the  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  of  the 
2  longest  toes  on  all  the  feet  are  united  as  n 
ruminants,  bnt  this  Van  der  Hoeven  says  is  far 
irom  being  always  the  case.  On  the  back,  a 
few  inches  from  the  tail,  in  both  sexes,  con- 
cealed partly  by  the  hair,  is  a  gland  which 
secretes  a  very  fetid  fluid ;  this  bears  a  rude 
resemblance  to  a  navel,  and  the  generic  name 
was  derived  from  it,  from  flu,  double,  and 
KorvXij,  cavity.    The  head  is  broad,  pointed, 
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and  ratlier  lai^  in.  proportion  to  the  body ;  came  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

the  ears  moderate  and  pointed,  the  eyea  small,  church  in  1813,  and  entered  the  raiuistry  in 

the  snout  blunt,  the  legs  thin  and  slender,  and  1816.    He  was  principal  of  the  Onicida  confer- 

the  skincovered  with  close,  very  stiff  andsharp  enoe  seminary  from  1835  to  1839.     He  has 

bristles.    The  collared  peccary  or  Mexican  hog  been  a  member  of  9  Huccesaive  general  confer- 

(b.  torquatv),  F.  Ouy.)  la  flboat  8J  feet  in  the  ences,  and  represented  4  annual  conferences  in 

male  from  snout  to  root  of  tail,  the  female  that  body.    In  1840  he  was  appointed  editor  of 

being  a  little  smaller ;  it  ia  shorter  but  more  tlie  "  Quarterly  Beview"  and  of  the  boolts  of 

compact  than  the  domesticated  hog ;  the  hdr  the  general  catalogue  of  the  Methodist  book 

is  ringed  with  black  and  white,  raUier  long,  concern,  and  in  1848  editor  of  the  "  Ohriatian 

lightest  at  the  tip;  from  each,  shoulder  runs  a  Advocate  and  Journal,"  which  post  he  held 

more  or  lesa  distinct  white  collar  on  each  side  until  1852,  when  he  entered  the  regular  work 

of  the  neck.    They  usually  go  in  couplea  or  of  the  ministry.    Dr.  Peck  has  written  "An 

in  small  parties  of  8  or  10,  and  not  so  often  in  Examination  of  Universalism,"  "  The  lives  of 

large  flocks  as  the  next  species;  they  prefer  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,'"' Christian  Per- 

wooda  and  awampy  grounds,  but  they  wander  fection,"  "  Rule  of  Paith,"  "  Reply  to  Dr.  Bas- 

wherever  food  is  abundant,  even  into  the  fields  com  on.  Slavery,"  "'Wyoming,  ita  History  and 

and  enclosures  of  the  planter,  where  they  often  Incidents,"   "Manly  -Oharaoter,    Lectures    to 

commit  great  havoc ;  when  attached  by  wild  Young   Men,"  and  "Early  Methodism  in  the 

beasts  or  by  man,  a  flock  wUl  form  a  circle,  Genesee  Ooniferepce." 

with  the  young  in  the  centre,  and  repel  even  PEOK,  John  Mason,  D.D.,  an  American 

the  jaguar  with  their  sharp  teeth,  in  this  way  clergyman,  born  in  litchfleld,  Conn.,  Oct.  31, 

often  killing  do^  and  severely  wounding  the  1789,  died  at  Eookspring,  111,,  March  15,  1858. 

hunter.    The   food    consists  of  nuts,  fruits,  He  received  a  limited  education,  and  engaged  in 

seeds,  grain,  roots,  and  whatever  living  thing  teaching  for  several  winters,  while  he  labored 

they  can  find  on  or  under  the  ground ;  they  upon  a  farm  in  summer.     In  1811  he  removed 

are  omnivorous,  though  less  carnivorous  than  to  Greene  eo.,  N".  T.,  where  not  long  after  he 

the  domestic  hog;  the  fieshia  white  and  tender,  united  with  the  Baptist  church.    He  was  li- 

more  like  that  of  the  hare  than  the  hog,  and  censed  to  preach  in  1813,  was  orddned  at  Cats- 

with  very  little  fat ;  when  the  animal  is  killed,  kill,  W.  T.,  in  1813,  and  in  1814  became  pastor 

it  is  necessary  at  once  to  cut  out  the  dorsal  of  iJie  Baptist  church  in  Araenia,  Dutchess  co., 

gland,  else  the  whole  flesh  would  be  tainted  by  N,  Y.     In  1816  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge, 

its  secretion  and  rendered  unfit  for  food.   They  and  went  to  Philadelphia  tostudy  under  the  Bev. 

live  in  holes  in  trees  or  in  the  ground,  or  in  Dr.  Staughton.  In  May,  1817,  he  was  set  apart 

any  cavity  which  affords  shelter;   they  are  as  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist  general  conven- 

often  very  bold,  attacking  the  traveller  with-  tion  to  the  West,  went  to  8t.Louis,_and  for  the 

out  provocation,  and  compelling  him  to  ascend  next  9  years  was  an  itinerant  missionary  in 

a  tree  for  safety;  a  dog  unaccustomed  to  hunt-  Missouri  and  Illinois.     In  1826  he  visited  Sew 

ing  them  is  at  once  surromided  and  killed.  England  and  New  York,  soliciting  aid  to^  sus- 

This  specie''  ia  found  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  in  tiun  missionaries  in  the  West,  and  to  assist  in 

the  United  States  as  far  as  the  Red  river  in  Ar-  foanding_  a  literary  and  theolo^cal  seminary  at 

kansas,  m  lat.  31°,  probably  as  far  west  as  Call-  Eockspring.    These  objects  were  secured,  and 

forma,  and  in  South  America  aa  far  as  Para-  the  Bockspring  seminary  edifice  was  erected 

guay  in  lat    37°  S.     When  taken  young  they  on  lands  given  by  Mr.  Peck.     In  April,  1829, 

areoasilydomeatioatedjbutdonotmix  or  breed  he  started  "The  Pioneer,"  the  first  Baptist 

with  the  common  hog ;  they  bring  forth  only  journal  published  in  the  West,  which  he  main- 

once  a  year,  and  one  or  two  at  a  birth ;  they  tained  for  10  or  12  years,  at  an  annual  loss  to 

are  rather  sensitive  to  cold,  and  easily  irritat-  himself.     In  1830  and  1831  he  had  charge  of 

ed,  and  manifest  pleasure  by  a  hog-iike  grunt,  the  seminary  as  principal.     In  1831,  in  connec- 

The  white-lipped  peccary  (B.  laimtu),  Ouv.)  is  tion  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  Going,  he  originated  the 

of  a  general  blackish  color,  with  the  lower  jaw  American  Baptist  home  mission  society.  In  1833 

white;  it  ia  a  larger  animal  than  the  last,  liv-  he  published  "  The  Emigrant's  Guide,"  which 

ing  in  solitary  forests  in  large  troops,  and  is  led  to  extensive  emigration  to  Illinois  and  other 

hnntedbythe  natives  for  its  flesh ;  it  is  found  north-western  states.    Soon  afterward  be  com- 

in  South  America,  bnt  does  not  associate  with  menced  the  publication  of  a  monthly  Sunday 

the  other  species.    Travellers  speak  of  a  variety  school  papef,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  or- 

or  perhaps  a  distinct  species  in  Honduras,  of  a  ganization  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  West.  _  In 

dirty  black  color  with  long  tangled  hdr,  going  1834  he  published  a  "  Gazetteer  of  Illinois." 

in  large  flocks  and  very  ferooions  when  attack-  In  1885  Shurtleff  college  was  founded  by  hia 

ed ;  this  goes  by  the  name  of  warree.  exertions  at  Upper  Alton,  111.,  and  the  Bock- 

PEOK,  a  dry  measure  equal  to  J  bnshel,  or  spring  seminary  transferred  to  the  new  inslj- 
S  gallons.  Being  dependent  on  the  bushel,  its  tution.  Mr,  Peck  during  the  year  travelled 
exact  capacity  may  be  learned  by  referring  to  6,000  milea,  and  raised  $30,000  for  the  endow- 
that  title,  ment  of  the  college.  His  nest  effort  was  forthe 

PEOK,  Gbobqb,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  organization  and  endowment  of  a  theolo^cal 

man  and  author,  bom  Aug,  8,  1797.    He  be-  aeminary  at  Covington,  Ey.    In  1843-'6  h4 
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78  PEOTIC  ACID  PEDRO  H.  (Bkazil) 

took  Dp  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  as  cor-  181S,  After  the  dealh  of  the  qneen  Dona  ■ 
responding  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  Maria  I.  the  father  of  Dom  Pedro  became  king 
American  Baptist  publication  society,  and  ha¥-  of  Portugal  under  the  title  of  John  VI.,  and  in 
ing  placed  the  society  on  a  substantial  basis  1821  retamed  to  that  country,  leaving  his  son 
retnmed  to  the  "West,  and  for  the  next  13  years  as  regent  of  Brazil.  The  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
was  a  pastor  in  various  churches  of  Missouri,  Portuguese  cortes,  which  adopted  measures  re- 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  at  the  same  time  con-  dneing  Brazil  again  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  and 
tributing  largely  to  reviews  and  periodicals,  commanding,  among  other  things,  the  prince 
Daring  this  period  he  wrote  a  life  of  Daniel  regent  to  come  to  Europe  for  his  edncation, 
Boone  for  Sparks's  "American  Biography,"  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
and  a  memoir  of  Father  Clark,  a  western  revolntion  took  place,  and  Dom  Pedro,  placing 
preachw,  edited  the  "Annals  of  the  West,"  himself  at  the  head,  of  the  movement,  was  pro- 
and  aided  in  the  organization  of  liistorical  so-  claimed  protector  and  perpetual  defender  of 
cieties  in  most  of  the  north-western  states  and  Brazil ;  and  the  country  being  declared  inde- 
territories.  He  left  a  very  largo  collection  of  pendent  in  Oct.  1622,  he  was  proclaimed  con- 
manuscripts,  mainly  historical  in  their  charao-  stitutional  emperor,  and  on  Dec.  1  was  crown- 
ter.  Harvard  nniversity  conferred  upon  him  ed.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were, 
thedw'ee  of  D.D.  in  1953.  however,  of  the  most  serious  chai'aeter.  No 
PEOTIO  AOID.  See  Jblli.  sooner  had  the  resistance  of  the  Portuguese 
PEDDLER,  Peblbb,  or  Pbdlae,  a  word  of  troops  been  put  down  than  rebellion  broke  oat 
uncertain  origin,  but  probably  derived  in  some  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  at  tlie  same 
way  from  Lat. ^w,  afoot,  and  perhapsthrough  time  the  emperor  was  involved  in  a  qnarrel 
the  Fi-ench  word  pied.  A  peddler  may  be  de-  with  the  constituent  assembly,  wherein  the 
fined  in  law  as  one  who  travels  abont  the  coun-  democratic  element  was  predominant.  In  1825 
try  carrying  with  him  goods  for  sale,  usually  Portugal  recognized  the  independence  of  Bra- 
by  retail.  Formerly,  and  in  some  countries  at  zil,  and  a  treaty  was  made  on  tfirms  highly  un- 
this  time,  a  large  part  of  the  internal  com-  satisfactory  to  the  Portuguese.  In  1828,  the 
merce  in  things  of  domestic  nse  was  carried  on  sovereignty  of  the  province  Cisplatina  (Banda 
in  this  way.  Peddling  is  now  superseded,  to  Oriental)  being  disputed  between  Brazil  and 
a  great  eitent,  by  permanent  stores  or  shops,  Buenos  Ayres,  Dom.  Pedro  declared  war  against 
to  which  buyers  come.  This  is  the  natural  the  lajt«r,  which  terminated  unfevorably  to 
efifect  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  towns,  his  interests.  His  father  dying  in  182S,  he  be- 
er marts  of  trade,  and  of  the  greater  facility  came  king  of  Portugal,  but  immediately  abdi- 
of  access  to  them  by  the  improved  roads  of  cated  in  favor  of  his  infant  daughter.  Dona 
modem  times.  It  still  exists,  however,  and  in  Maria  da  Gloria,  as  the  Brazilians  feared  tliat 
thinly  settled  parts  of  this  conntry  may  be  they wereoncemoretobemadedependcntupon 
said  to  flourish.  In  many,  if  not  in  all  the  the  mother  conntry.  The  internal  discontents 
states,  peddling  is  regulated  by  statutory  pro-  increased ;  the  feeling  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
visions,  which  are  Sometimes  very  stringent,  ties  against  the  emperor  became  of  the  most 
They  are  intended  to  guard  bnyers  from  fraud,  violent  character ;  and  at  length  a  popnlar  tu- 
and  also  to  protect  the  interests  of  regular  mnlt  in  EJo  Janeiro  compelled  him  to  abdicate 
traders.  From  the  probable  derivation  of  the  in  favor  of  his  son,  April  7,  1881,  and  to  return 
word,  it  might  be  iuferred  that  peddlers  travel-  to  his  native  country.  In  the  mean  time  the 
led  on  foot.  In  the  United  States  this  is  not  crown  of  Portugal  had  been  usurped  by  his 
nsually  the  case  at  present,  as  they  commonly  brother  Dom  Mignel,  and  Dona  itaria,  after  a 
carry  their  commodities  in  a  cart  or  wagon,  residence  in  England,  had  taken  refuge  in  Bra- 
which  is  sometimes  a  large  one.  In  many  zil,  whence  she  now  accompanied  her  father  to 
of  the  states  they  are  obliged  to  take  out  and  Europe  with  the  tope  of  conquering  lier  throne 
pay  for  a  license  to  carry  on  their  trade.  by  his  asMstance.  Dom  Pedro  landed  at  the 
PEDEE,  Gkeat,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  island  of  Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  issued  a 
which,  rising  in  the  K.  V.  of  North  Carolina,  decree  in  favor  of  Dona  Maris,  and  with  the 
at  the  base  of  the  Blue  ridge,  is  called  the  assistance  of  French  and  English  volunteers 
Yadkin  nntil  it  enters  the  former  state  near  began  a  war  which  terminated  in  1834  by  the 
its  N.  E.  corner.  Thence  it  flows  in  a  nearly  complete  success  of  the  queen's  party.  (See 
8.  direction,  felling  into  Winyaw  bay  at  Miottkl.)  On  May  26  a  convention  was  signed 
Georgetown.  Among  its  tribntaries  in  South  by  which.  Dom  Miguel  agreed  to  leave  the 
Carolina  are  Lynch's  creek,  and  the  Little  Pe-  kingdom  for  ever.  Dom  Pedro  was  now  ap- 
dee,  Blacic,  and  "Waccamaw  rivers.  It  is  navi-  pointed  regent  during  liis  daughter's  minority, 
gable  for  small  vessels  toOheraw,  about  160  m.  bnt  he  died  before  it  expired.  In  1833  he  had 
PEDOMETER.  See  Odometeh.  been  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for  confis- 
PEDEO  I.  DE  Ai-OANTAEA  of  Brazil,  and  eating  monastic  propertyin  Portugal. 
IV.  of  Portugal,  horn  in  the  palac*  of  Qneluz,  PEDEO  II.  be  Aicantaha,  emperor  of  Bra- 
near  Lisbon,  Oct.  12,  1T98,  died  there,  Sept.  ail,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  Deo.  3,  1825. 
24,  1834.  On  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  He  was  little  more  than  6  years  old  when  his 
French  in  1807,  the  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil,  father  abdicated  the  crown  in  his  favor.  Dur- 
which  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  in  ing  his  minority  the  country  was  distracted  by 
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n  111  fict    ns;    and  at  length,  when  Pedro  II.  iiil365revivedhiafilwmtothethrone,m  which 

waa  14  J  firs  of  age,  a  bUI  was  passed  in  the  he  was  supported  by  the  pope  and  Charles  V. 

leg  lat    e  declaring  that  he  had  attained  his  of  France.    Pedro  aought  refuge  in  Baj-onne, 

majo  ty     On  July  28,  1840,  he  ascended  the  where  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  Edward 

th  one  and  was  crowned  July  18, 1841,    The  the  Black  Prince,  who  placed  him  again  on  the 

A  tu  be4   tate  of  the  country  still  continued,  throne ;  bnt  disgnsted  with  his  conduct  he  loft 

Se  e  al  of  tlie  provinces  were  in  arms ;  in  that  him  to  his  fate,  and  in  the  battle  of  Montiel,  in 

of  Sao  Paulo  order  waa  restored  by  Gen.  Oasi-  La  Mancha,  Pedi-o  waa  defeated,  and  rfain  by 

as;  but  the  war  was  prolonged  in  the  province  the  hand  of  his  rival,  who  succeeded  him  under 

of  Minaa  Geraes  until  the  decisive  victory  of  the  title  of  Henry  II, 

the  royalists  at  San  Lucia  in  1843.     The  subse-  PEDEO,  Dom,  duke  of  Ooinihra,  and  regent 

quent  reign  of  the  emperor  has  been  peaceful,  of  Portugal,  bom  in  Lisbon,  Dec.  9,  1392,  died 

with  the  exception  of  the  war  carried  on  against  May  30, 1449,    He  was  the  second  son  of  John 

Bnenos  Ayres,  for  the  independence  of  Uruguay  1.  of  Portugal  and   PhUippa   of  Lancaster, 

and  Paraguay.    The  troops  of  Brazil,  Entre  danghterof  John  of  Gannt.    While  yet  young 

Eios,  Corrientes,  and  Uruguay,  under  Urquiza,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  first 

defeated  those  of  Buenos  Ayres  under  Rosas  on  expedition  against  Oeuta.    He  next  devoted  4 

the  field  of  Monte   Oaseros.     A  dispute   with  years  (1424-'8)  to  travel,  visiting  ail  the  courts 

Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  non-observance  of  Europe,  and  penetrating  even  to  Bagdad, 

of  the  treaty  regulations  in  regard  to  the  abo-  where  the  snltan  received  him  with  great  mag- 

lition  of  the  slave  trade  was  satisfactorily  set-  nificence.    At  Venice  the  republic  presented 

tied  by  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic.    Under  iim  with  (he  works  of  Marco  Polo,  which  were 

his  rule  Brazil  ia  steadily  increasing  in  power,  reproduced  in  Portugal.  After  the  death  of  Ed- 

the  government   has   been  consolidated,  the  wardl.liiepeoplebecamediBcontentedwiththe 

finances  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  internal  regency  of  the  queen,  who  had  been  appointed 

improvements  are  .actively  carried  on.    Dora  to  that  office  during  the  minority  of  Alfonso  V. 

Pedro  possesses  remarkable  hterary  and  acien-  Dom  Pedro  sfeibiilly  fomented  the  dissatiafao- 

tiflo  acquirements  and  a  liberal  turn  of  mind,  tion,  and  waa  nominated  by  the  cortes  defend- 

and  enjoys  the  enthnsiaatio  affection  of  bis  sub-  er  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  Nov.  1,  1439. 

Kits.    On  Sept.  4, 1843,  he  married  the  princess  He  aboli^ied  undue  taxation,  encouraged  mari- 

eresa  Christina  Maria,  daaghter  of  Francis  L,  time  enterprise,  waa  the  patron  of  letters  and 

king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.     He  haa  two  children,  the  arts,  aud  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  prcten- 

the  princosaes  Isabella  and  Leopoldina.  sions.    He  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  mar- 

PEDRO  v.,  king  of  Portugal,  bom  in  Lis-  riage  between  his  daughter  Isabella  and  the 

bon,  Sept.  16,  1887.     He  is  the  son  of  Dona  yonngking(!446).     A  quarrel  between  himself 

Maria  II.  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sase-Ooburg,  and  his  illegitimate  broUier  the  duke  of  Bragan- 

andhismotherdyinginNov.  1853,  he  succeed-  ?a,  each  claiming  the  dignity  of  constable  of  the 

ed  to  the  throne  under  the  regency  of  hia  kingdom,  broke  out  into  open  rupture  and  final- 

&ther.    He  visited  England  in  the  aarae  year,  ly  into  civil  war.    Braganpa  gained  the  king 

and  France  at  the  time  of  the  great  eshibition  to  hia  interest.    Pedro  having  retired  to  Coim- 

in  Paris  in  1855,  and  also  travelled  in  Italy,  bra,  but  not  caring  to  sustain  a  siege,  advanced 

Switzerland,   Holland,   and   Belgium.     During  to  meet  the  royal  troops  with  a  force  of  1,000 

his  minority  the  most  important  transactions  horse  and  5,000  infantry.     The  hostile  armies 

were  the  conclusion  of  extradition  treaties  witli  met  at  Alfarrobeira,  May  20,  1449,  and  a  battle 

France  and  Belgium, -and  commercial  treaties  ensued,  in  which  the  regent's  forces  were  de- 

with  the  states  of  South  America,     He  assumed  feated.     In  the  thick  of  the  fight  Dom  Pedro 

the  reins  of  government  Sept.  IS,  1856.    On  was  killed  by  an  arrow.    His  friend,  the  chiv- 

May  18,  1858,  he  married  the  princess  Ste-  alroas  Almada,  was  also  sliun.    The  duke'a 

fhanie  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  who  died  head  was  cut  off  and  his  body  left  exposed  on 

nly  17,  1859.  the  field,  but   after  the   lapse   of  4  days  was 

PEDRO  Tire  Oritel,  king  of  Castile  and  buried  by  the  enemy  in  a  chapel  hard  by, 

Leon,  born  in  Burgos,  Aug.  30,  1334,  killed  whence  at  the  onti-oaty  of  the  queen  it  waa 

March  14,  1369.     He  succeeded  his  father  Al-  permitted  to  be  removed  to  the  family  vault 

fonso  XL  in  1850,  and  in  1353  married  Blanche  in  the  monastery  of  Batalha,  in  1465. 

de  Bocrbon,  sister  of  the  king  of  France,  but  PEEBLE8SHIEE,  or  Tweeddalb,  an  inJand 

in  three  days  deserted  her,  and  devoted  himself  county  in  the  8.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by 

to  his  mistress  Donaa  Maria  Padilla,  whose  rel-  Edinburghshire,  E.  by  Sdkirkshiro,  S.  by  Dum- 

atives  he  raised  to  the  highest  offices.    Subse-  friesshire,  and  W.  by  Lanarkshire ;  area,  819 

qnentlybe  poisoned  his  queen,  and  crueliyper-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 10,T38.    It  is  watered  by 

secutedmemberaofhisownfamilyandOastilian  the  Tweed.    The  greaterpart  of  the  surface 

grandees,  until  aninsurreetionwasraisedagMust  consists  of  mountain,  moor,  and  bog,  the  eleva- 

him  under  the  lead  of  Henry  of  Trastamara,  his  tion  of  the  first  varyingft'om  2,400  to  2,800  feet, 

natural  brother,  who  cJ^med  the  throne.     At  Coal  and  limestone  have  been  long  wrought  in 

the  same  time  the  pope  excommnnicated  the  various  places.    There  are  manufactories  of 

king  and  laid  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  woollens.    Peeblesshire  retumsone  member  to 

Henry  was  defeated  and  driven  to  France,  bnt  parliaments 
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PEEL  I.  Sir  Eobket,  an  English  maim-  la  Sept.  1612,  he  was  appointed  chief  secretary 
facturer,  born  at  Peel's  Cross,  near  Lancaster,  for  Ireland,  an  office  then  comtnonlj  bestowed 
April  25  1750  died  at  Drayton  Manor,  Stafford-  npon  the  most  promising  of  the  jouthlul  mem- 
shire.  May  8  1830.  He  inherited  a  moderate  bers  of  the  party  in  fower.  Li  the  then  dis- 
propertv  aad  in  1773  entered  into  partnership  turbed  political  condition  of  Ireland  the  aiTival 
with  wiiiiam  Yatea,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  of  a  secretary  holding  the  high  t«ry_prmciples 
Bcry  Lancashire,  whose  daughter  he  married  of  Mr.  Peel,  and  opposed  to  Oatholic  emanci- 
in  1783  By  industry,  activity,  boldness  of  pation,  was  the  signal  for  an  attack  npon  him, 
enterprise,  and  consummate  sagacity,  he  amass-  whichwasmaintdnedwiUinnwaverTngaeTerity 
ed  a  fortune  before  reaching  middle  life ;  hnt  during  his  whole  term  of  office.  JJo  term  ot 
he  nevertheless  continued  to  conduct  husmesa  reproach  waa  considered  too  strong,  no  abuse 
aa  a  mannfacturer  for  many  years  subsequent  too  violent,  and  the  ultra  Roman  Oatholics  sel- 
with  uninterrupted  prosperity,  having  bad,  it  dom  called  him  by  any  other  appellation  than 
ia  s^d,  in  1803  upward  of  16,000  persons  in  "  Orange  Peel."  O'Oonnell,  who  was  then  ttie 
his  emplov.  In  1780  he  published  a  pamphlet  popuhir  idol  of  the  opposition,  singled  him  oat 
entitled  "The  National  Debt  productive  of  for  attaok.andforthe  vituleneeof  his  language 
mtional  Prosperity ;"  and  in  1790  he  was  re-  was  ohaUenged  by  Peel,  who  proceeded  to  the 
turned  to  parliament  as  one  of  the  members  continent  to  afford  his  adversary  a  hostile  meet- 
from  Tamworth,  a  constituency  which  he  con-  ing ;  but  the  duel  was  prevented  by  the  arrest 
tinned  to  represent  until  1820.  In  politics  he  of  O'Oonnell  in  London.  His  most  important 
was  a  ataneh  supporter  of  Pitt  and  the  tones,  act  while  in  Ireli^id  was  the  establishment  of 
and  in  1797  he  testified  his  loyalty  and  patriot-  the  regular  Irish  constabulary,  nicknamed  the 
ism  by  aubscribing,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  "PeelerS;"  which  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
Yates,  the  anm  o!  £10,000  to  the  "loyalty  introduction  of  that  system  of  metropolitan 
loan."  During  the  alarm  caused  by  the  threat-  police  now  familiar  to  every  considerable  pro- 
ened  invasion  of  the  French  he  was  active  in  vineial  town  of  Great  Bntam.  In  1817  hewas 
the  formation  of  volunteer  corps,  and  raised  returned  to  parhmnent  for  the  university  of 
among  his  own  workmen  a  regunent  called  the  Oxford;  and  in  tlie  succwding  year  he  je- 
Bury  loyal  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  ap-  signed  his  Irish  secretaryship  and  succeeded 
pointed  lientenant-colonel.  In  1800  hewas  Mr.  Homer  as  chairman  of  the  bullion  eommii. 
created  a  baronet.  He  left  property,  real  and,  tee,  in  which  capacity  he  introduced  m  1819 
personal  estimated  at  above  two  millions  ster-  the  biU  authorizmg  a  return  to  cash  payments 
Sk,  thVgreater  part  of  which,  after  liberal  pro-  which  beara  hia  name.  It  brought  upon  hira 
vi^ins  for  his  numerous  familV,  was  settled  on  no  slight  odium,  and  was  the  first  political  act 
hia  eldest  son.  H.  Sib  Eobeet,  eldest  son  of  in  which  hia  father,  who  still  held  his  seat  m 
the  preceding,  an  English  statesman,  bom  near  parliament  and  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  Pitt  s 
Bary,  Lancashire,  Feb.  6, 1788,  died  in  London,  currency  doctrines,  differed  from  him.  Inl822 
Jnlv2  1850.  He  received  hia  early  education  hesucceeded  Lord  Sidraouthashome  secretary, 
under  the  pereonal  superintendence  of  his  and  during  hia  term  of  office  procured  «ie  pas- 
father,  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  Harrow,  sage  of  an  miportmit  senea  of  acts  reforming 
where  his  industry  and  ambition  soon  placed  and  remodellmg  the  criminal  law;,  l^ponthe 
him  at  the  head  of  the  school.  "  There  were  dissolution  of  the  Liverpool  mmistry  m  1827 
always  great  hopes  of  Peel  among  us  all,  he  retired  from  office ;  but  upon  the  accession 
mastos  fnd  schoh^,"  writes  Byronfwho  was  of  the  toty  government  of  the  duke  of  Welhng- 
bia  schoolfellow,  "  and  he  has  not  disappointed  ton  in  1828,  he  resumed  the  seals  of  the  home 
them."  Atiehewasenteredagentlemancom-  department.  The  agitation  of  the  repeal  of 
moner  of  Ohristchurch,  Oxford,  and  waa  grad-  the  penal  bws  affecting  the  Roman  Oatholica 
nated  in  1808  with  unprecedented  distinction,  had  now  reached  a  pomt  which  compelled  the 
behiB  the  first  who  ever  took  the  honors  of  a  ministry  either  to  consent  to  the  measure  or 
double  first  class— first  in  classics  and  first  in  to  resign  office;  and  in  a  apeech  delivered  on 
mathematics.  Upon  attahung  his  majority  in  March  5,  1829,  Mr.  Peel,  yielding  to  what  he 
1809  he  waa  returned  to  parliament  for  the  considered  tlie  eiigencies  of  the  rooment  pro- 
Irish  borough  of  Cashel,  and  entered  public  life  poaed  Oathohc  emancipation.  The  orthodox 
as  a  member  of  the  torj  party.  His  university  tories  at  once  denounced  him  as  an  ap^tate ; 
reputation  and  his  father's  praises  drew  toward  and  upon  offering  himself  to  the  elector  of 
him  more  attention  than  U  generally  paid  to  Oxford  nmversity,  his  Beat  for  which  he  had  re- 
young  men  entering  upon  tf  "political  career;  signed  upon  becoming  a  •l';"^^';^  to  emanc.pa. 
ind  he  was  wise  enough  daring  his  first  year  tion,  he  was  defeated  by  S  r  Robert  H.  Inglia 
of  parliamentary  life  not  to  risk  his  prestige  He  was  however  temporarily  returned  for  the 
by  any  set  speech,  contenting  himself  with  borough  of  Westbury,  and  ml8B0  became  one 
bri^^marks^n  comparatively  nnimportant  of  the  members  for  Wworth,  which  con  lU 
occasions.  In  1810  he  seconded  tlie  address  uency  he  represented  until  his  death  ^  ,h  ■! 
in  reply  to  the  king's  speech,  and  in  1811  the  respite  which  the  ministiy  gained  bj  their 
was  appointed  under  secretary  hi  at^te  for  the  concession  Mr.  Peel  reniodelleJon  its  present 
colonies,  a  position  not  at  that  time  of  much  basis  the  London  police  foi-ce-a  measure  with 
^ISnceTbnt  which  he  filled  witii  credit,    which  his  name  will  ever  be  honorably  oonnect- 
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ed.  He  retired  with  his  colleagucB  in  Nov.  ceeding  day,  while  riding  on  Oonstitntion  hill, 
1830,  having  a  few  mouths  previous  succeeded  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  died  after 
to  the  baronetcy  and  the  greater  part  of  the  greatphysicalsufferinginconsequenceofthein- 
immense  estates  of  his  fsther,  and  for  the  nest  juries  received.  His  death  esoited  a  tmiversal 
4  years  remained  in  opposition.  He  opposed  feelmg  of  regret.  It  was  admitted  by  those 
the  reform  bill  with  earnestness  and  ability,  but  who  differed  with  him  on  the  great  poUtical 
with  impaired  influence;  and  in  the  first  ses-  meaanres  he  successfully  advocated,  that  no 
Bion  of  the  reformed  pariiament  he  found  him-  man  ever  undertook  public  affiurs  with  a  more 
.  Belf  at  the  head  of  a  party  numberii^  not  thoroughdetermination  to  leave  tie  institutions 
more  than  200,  hut  which  under  hia  guidance  of  his  country  in  an  orderly,  honest,  and  ef- 
was  developed  into  a  compact,  powerful,  and  flcient  condition ;  and  his  friend  the  duke  of 
well  discipJined  opposition.  In  1834, upon  the  "Wellington  ones  observed  of  him:  "Of  all 
disBolntion  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  he  was  the  men  I  ever  knew,  he  had  the  greatest  re- 
summoned by  the  king  from  Italy  to  form  an  gard  for  truth."  In  private  life  ho  was  honored 
administration,  which  he  undertook,  although  by  all  classes.  Of  his  simplicity  and  inde- 
of  the  opinion  that  the  time  was  inopportune  pendence  of  character  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
to  attempt  a  conservative  reaction.  For  sev-  cord  that  he  declined  a  peerage  and  the  order 
eral  months  he  stru^led  ag^nst  a  formidable  of  the  garter,  and  left  in  his  will  a  solemn  in- , 
opposition,  but  was  obliged  in  April,  1835,  to  junction  to  his  children  against  the  accept- 
retire.  For  6  years  he  remained  in  opposition,  ance  of  such  honors.  By  his  wife,  a  daugh- 
having  within  that  time  declined  to  form  a  ter  of  Gen.  Sir  John  Floyd,  ho  left  7  children, 
cabinet,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Queen  Victoria  5  sons  and  2  daughters,  all  of  whom  survived 
to  dismiss  certain  ladies  of  her  household  hav-  him.  III.  Sib  Eobbet,  eldest  son  of  the  pro- 
ing  whig  connections;  and  in  Sept.  1841,  he  ceding,  born  in  London,  May  4, 1822.  He  was 
became  first  Jord  of  the  treasury,  with  a  large  educated  at  Harrow  school  and  the  university 
and  well  organized  m^ority  in  both  houses  of  Cambridge,  and  entered  public  life  in  1844  aa 
of  parliament.  His  ministry,  though  formed  an  attache  to  the  British  embassy  at  Madrid, 
emphatically  on  protectionist  principles,  did  Subsequently  he  served  aa  secretary  of  legation 
not  hesitate  ultimately  to  adopt  free  trade  and  charge  in  Switzerland ;  was  a  junior  lord 
doctrines;  and  Sir  Eobert  himself  inaugurated  of  the  admiralty  from  1855  to  185T;  and  in 
in  1843  a  more  liberrf  financial  policy  by  re-  the  latter  year  was  present  at  the  coronation 
moving  the  duties  on  certwn  arUcles  of  im-  of  Alexander  11.  of  Bnssia,  as  secretary  of  the 
port,  and  considerably  abating  them  on  many  special  mission  despatched  by  the  British  gov- 
others,  including  breadsti^s  and  raw  materials  ernment  to  Moscow.  He  succeeded  his  father 
of  mannfactnre.  At  the  same  time  an  income  in  1860,  and  since  that  period  has  represented 
tas  for  3  years  was  imposed,  by.  which  the  Tam worth  in  pariiament.  In  1856  he  was  mar- 
government  was  enabled  to  repeal  upward  of  ried  to  Lady  Emily  Hay,  daughter  of  the  mar- 
£13,000,000  of  indirect  taxes.  In  1846  this  quis  of  Tweeddale.  IV.  Febdehio,  brother  of 
tas  was  renewed  for  3  years;  and  in  1840,  the  preceding,  bom  in  London,  Oct.  26,  1828. 
hi  view  of  the  approach  of  famine  in  Ire-  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity 
land,  the  premier  carried  a  total  abolition  of  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1849  was  called  to 
duties  on  breadstuffs.  So  great  a  change  in  the  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.  From  Kov,  1851, 
commercial  policy  of  the  kingdom  brought  upon  to  Feb.  1855,  with  the  exception  of  several 
Sir  Kobert  a  large  degree  of  odium  among  the  months  in  1852,  he  was  under  secretary  for  the 
agricultural  classes,  whose  interests,  it  was  sup-  colonies,  and  from  18B5  to  ISBT  under  secretary 
posed,  would  he  ruined  by  the  repeal  of  the  for  war;  and  since  1860  he  has  been  one  of 
com  laws.  A  coalition  of  the  protectionists  thesecretoriesof  the  treasury.  Inl85Bhewa3 
and  the  whigs,  the  former  led  by  Disraeli  and  returned  to  parliament  from  Bury  for  a  second 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  overthrew  him  on  the  time, 

Irish  coercion  biU,  and  on  June  29, 1846,  he        PEELE,  Gboeoe,  an  English  dramatist,  bom 

resigned  office.    In  addition  to  the  measures  in  Devonshire  about  I5S2  or  1553,  died  proh- 

mentioned,  his  administration  was  distinguished  ably  shortly  previous  to  1598.    He  was  edn- 

by  several  of  a  liberal  character  touching  Ire-  catedatBroadgateshall,nowPembrokecollege, 

land,  and  for  rdieving  the  disabilities  of  the  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 

dissenters  and  Jews.    Its  foreign  policy  was  157T,  subsequently  established  himself  in  Lon- 

also  conducted  with  success  in  Europe  and  the  don,  and  became  a  writer  for  the  theatre,  an 

East,    On  the  other  hand,  Sir_Kobert  did  noth-  occasional  performer,  and  an  intimate  associate 

ingtocheck  the  railway  mania  of  I845-'6,  but  of  Nash,  Marlowe,  and  Greene,    Like  many  of 

rather  encouraged  it,  as  a  source  of  prosperity,  the  contemporary  dramatists,  he  shortened  his 

Although  out  of  office,  he  still  retained  much  life  by  dissipation.    Six  dramas  by  him,  com- 

influence,  and  his  efforts  tended  to  repeal  the  prising,  however,  probably  not  more  than  half 

navigation  laws  and  to  advance  the  principle  of  his  works  of  this  class,  have  been  oollectetP 

of  Jewish  "emancipation.    He  spoke  for  the  last  by  Mr.  Dyce,  together  with  poems  and  misoel- 

time  in  parliament  on  June  28, 1850,  in  opposi-  laneous  writings  (3  vols.,  1828-'39).    His  best 

tion  to  Lord  Palmeraton's  foreign  policy,  as  ex-  play,  "  The  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Beth- 

emplified  in  the  Greek  question.    On  the  sue-  sabe  with  the  Tragedy  of  Absalom,"  is  pro- 
TOt.  xni. — 6 
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nonnced  by  CampbeD  "the  earliest  foimtaiii  of  Bethlehem,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  Nov.  19, 1W4. 
pathos  and  harmony  that  can  he  traced  in  our  His  father  was  a  farmer.  At  the  age  of  16, 
dramatic  poetry."  and  for  5  Trinters  subsequently,  he  taught  a. 
PEEE  (Lat.  par,  equal ;  Fr.  pair),  a  term  district  school,  and  was  afterward  an  assistant 
originally  applied,  in  the  feudal  law,  to  all  the  inatructor  in  private  academies.  In  1816  he 
vafisals  of  the  same  lord,  because,  whatever  went  to  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  fit- 
might  be  their  relative  condition,  they  were  all  ted  himself  for  college,  supporting  himself  en- 
eqnally  his  vaasals,  and  bound  to  render  their  tirely  by  his  own  exertions,  entered  Yale  col- 
fendal  service  in  his  courts,  or  in  war.  It  ia  lege  in  1818,  and  was  gradnatcd  in  1822.  It 
now  applie^  aometiraos  to  those  who  are  im-  was  his  purpose  to  study  theology,  but  he  ac- 
panelled  in  an  inquest  for  trial  of  any  person ;  eepted  an  invitation  to  engage  aa  an  instructor 
for  they  are  not  only  peers  with  each  other,  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb  in  the  asylum  at  Hart- 
as  having  equal  power  and  an  equal  duty,  but  by  ■  ford,  where  he  was  soon  appointed  steward, 
the  common  law  of  England  every  man  is  to  In  1831  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
be  tried  "  by  his  peers."  In  the  United  States  institatior.  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb  at  Kew 
this  principle  hasnopracticalapplication,  asall  York.  For  some  years  he  was  principal,  sn- 
are equal  in  law  where  no  one  has  any  legal  perintcndent  or  steward,  teacher,  and  chaplain, 
rank.  In  England  the  word  is  most  common-  aa  well  aa  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors, 
ly  used  to  deagnate  a  lord  of  parliament,  all  of  and  managed  all  the  details  of  the  institation 
whom  are  called  "  the  king's  peers,"  not  be-  alone.  He  appealed  to  the  legislature  for  the 
cause  they  are  in  any  sense  equal  with  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  instruction  to 
king,  but  heoauae  they  constitute  his  highest  all  the  poor  deaf  mutes  of  snitable  age  in  the 
court,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  state,  and  visited  with  a  class  of  pupils  the 
their  nobility,  all,  as  nobles,  are  equal  in  the  principal  cities  and  viUagea  of  the  state,  eihih- 
discharge  of  their  offleial  duty,  as  in  their  iting  the  success  of  his  method  of  instruction, 
votes  in  parliament,  or  upon  the  trial  of  any  The  want  of  suitable  books  for  elementary  teach- 
person  impeached  by  the  commons;  and  aE  ing  of  the  classes  led  him  to  prepare  a  series 
share  alike  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  peerage,  which  are  now  in  general  use  in  the  institutiona 
(See  Lords,  Hoosb  of,  and  Pahliambnt.)  The  for  deaf  mutes  in  this  country,  and  to  some  es- 
different  degrees  of  English  nobility  are,  in  tent  in  Great  Britain.  He  also  investigated  the 
the  order  of  precedence,  duke,  marquis,  earl  modes  of  instruction  adopted  in  other  e  — 


(which  corresponds  in  English  to  Uie  word  tries,  and  particularly  the  instruction  in  articu- 
count  on  ^e  continent  of  Europe),  viscount,  lation  in  Germany.  Ho  was  a  contributor  to  the 
and  baron.  The  eldest  son  of  the  first  three  " AmericanAnnalsof  theDeaf  andDnmb"from 
is  usually  called  by  his  father's  second  title,  its  commencement,  and  is  now  one  of  ita  direct- 
and  their  other  sons  by  the  term  lord  prefix-  ors.  From  1845  to  1859  he  waa  president  of 
ed  fo  their  names.  These  titles  are  called  ti-  the  institution  in  New  York,  retaining  his  posi- 
tles  of  courtesy,  their  bearera  having  no  legal  tion  aa  principal,  which  he  still  holds.  In  1851 
right  to  them.  The  sons  of  a  viscount  are  called  he  visited  Europe  with  three  of  his  pupils,  and 
honorable. — In  France,  the  word  pair  has  re-  made  a  oareful  examination  of  the  principal 
mained  in  use  through  all  the  govemmentsfrora  deaf-mute  institutions  of  England  and  the  con- 
feudal  times,  and  is  in  use  now;  but  the  func-  tinent.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
tions  and  privileges  of  the  peerage  have  varied  LL.D.  from  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the 
very  much  at  different  times,  the  term  being  state  of  New  York  in  1849.  In  addition  to  the 
destitute  of  the  definite  meaning  which  it  has  "  Course  of  Instruction"  and  the  "  Scripture 
attained  in  England.  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814  es-  Lessons,"  he  ia  the  author  of  a  great  number 
toblished  a  house  of  lords,  or  more  aoourately  of  works  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
a  peerage,  in    some  degree   resembling  the  dumb. 

English  system;    but  VillHe,  the  mmister  of  PEET-WEET,acommonname  of  thespotted 

Charles  X.,  created  at  one  time  iS  new  peers,  sandpiper   (tringoidm   maculariu^,  Gray),  de- 

when  he  wanted  them  for  apolitical  purpose. —  rived  from  its  note. 

4-  peeress  is  a  woman  who  la  noble  by  descent,  PEGA8D8,  in  Grecian  mythoJogy,  a  winged 
by  creation,  or  by  marriage.  A  peeress  by  horse  which  sprang  from  Medusa  when  Perseus 
descent  or  by  creation  retains  her  title  and  no-  struck  off  her  head  for  having  intercourse  with 
bility  in  law,  although  die  mirriea  a  common-  Neptune.  His  place,  according  to  the  most  an- 
er;  bnt  a  peeresfl  by  marriage  loses  her  nobility  oient  writers,  was  in  the  palace  of  Jupiter, 
by  her  marriage  with  a  conunoner,  but  com-  whose  thunderbolts  he  carried;  but  later  au- 
monly  retains  her  title  in  society  as  a  title  of  thora  place  him  among  the  stars  as  the  horse 
courtesy.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  of  Aurora,  When  Bellerophon  was  endeavor- 
peerage  of  the  realm  not  to  be  liable  to  arrest  ing  to  kill  the  OhimsBra,  Minerva  gave  him  a 
fbr  debt.  This  rule  applies  equally  to  peeress-  golden  bridle  with  which  he  caught  Pegasus, 
es,  who  are  peers  of  the  realm,  and  can  only  and  having  slain  the  monster  by  his  means,  en- 
be  tried  by  their  peers,  although  they  cannot  deavored  to  rise  upon  his  back  to  heaven ;  but 
ait  in  parliament  or  on  trials.  Jupiter  sent  a  fly  to  ating  tlio  horse,  and  caused 
PEET,  Harvby  Pbindlb,  LL.D.,  an  Amen-  the  rider  to  be  thrown.  When  Mt.  Helicon 
can  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  bom  in  rose  heavenward  with  delight  at  Ihe  singing  of 
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the  Muses,  Pegasus  by  advice  of  Neptune  dostroyedby  the  Burmese  in  their  final  triumph 
stopped  its  ascent  with  a  kick ;  and  on  the  spot  over  the  country  in  1T57,  It  has  since  tieen  re- 
where  his  hoof  touched  the  ground  there  sprang  built,  and  the  population  is  fast  increasing.  It 
up  Hippocrene,  the  inspiring  well  of  the  Muses,  was  captured  by  the  British  in  June,  1862. 
In  the  later  writers  Pegasus  is  known  almost  PEI-HO,  or  Nobth  Eivbb,  a  river  of  China, 
exclusively  as  the  horse  of  the  Muses,  which  rises  in  the  highlaads  of  Mantchooria, 
PEGU,  a  British  province  of  Indo-Ohina  about  lat.  89°  30'  H".,  long.  112°  30'  E.,  and 
ffi'urther  India),  on  tlie  E.  side  of  the  hay  of  after  a  very  drcuitnous  but  generally  E.  course 
Bengal,  bounded  N.  by  the  Burmese  empire,  of  350  m.  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Pe-che-]i  in  lat. 
E.  by  tlie  Tenaaserim  provinces,  S.  by  the  gulf  88°  80'  N.,  long.  117°  47'  E.  Kear  the  mouth  of 
of  Martaban,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Ara-  the  river  are  the  villages  of  Ta-ku  and  Si-ku, 
can  and  the  bay  of  Bengal,  extending  from  lat.  and  a  little  higher  up  Tang-ku ;  but  the  most 
15°  49'  to  19°  30'  N".,  and  from  long.  94°  11'  to  important  town  on  tie  Pei-ho,  and  the  largest 
96°  65' E. ;  extreme  length  240  m.,  breadth  port  N.  of  Shanghai,  is  Tien-tsin  at  the  junction 
170  m. ;  area,  33,300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  570,180.  of  the  grand. canal,  about  70  m.  from  the  sea. 
The  most  important  towns  are  Rangoon,  Marta-  Tuag-chau,  where  all  the  boats  land  their  pas- 
ban,  Pegu,  and  Prome.  The  whole  province  is  sengers  and  cargoes  for  Peking,  is  situated  110 
intOTBeeted  by  branches  of  the  Irrawaddy,  m.  higher  up,  or  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  river 
which  flows  S.  from  Burmah,  and  enters  the  180  m.  from'Ta-kn.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
gnlf  of  Martaban  by  an  extensive  delta,  afford-  the  Pei-ho  are  the  Hoen-ho,  Tssya,  Chu-Iung, 
ing  several  good  harbors.  The  Sitang  forms  and  Tung-hui ;  upon  the  last  named,  12  m. 
the  E,  boundary  line ;  and  both  these  rivers  are  from  the  man  stream,  Peking  is  situated.  The 
navigable  by  vessels  of  considerable  size  to  dis-  velocity  of  the  stream,  arising  from  the  great 
tances  far  beyond  tlie  limits  of  Pegu.  The  altitude  of  its  source,  has  scoured  out  a  narrow 
Youmadonng  mountains  extend  along  a  £reat  channel  through  the  deep  alluvial  plan  of  Pe- 
part  of  the  W.  frontier,  hut  the  surface  in  che-li,  and  cut  into  the  substratum  of  clay 
other  directions  is  level  or  undulating.  The  beneath  it.  For  the  last  5  m.  of  its  course  the 
minerals  include  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  several  plain  is  little  if  at  ail  above  the  level  of  high 
kinds  of  precious  stones.  The  cUmate  is  warm  water  at  spring  tides,  and  the  current  conse- 
and  moist,  but  is  not  considered  unhealthy,  quently  becomes  much  weakened  and  the  river 
The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  vegetation  is  discharges  itself  over  an  extensive  bar.  This 
luxuriant.  Much  of  uie  sur&oe  is  covered  with  bar  is  formed  of  tenacious  clay,  and  the  dis- 
forests, and  ap'icultnre  has  been  neglected,  land  tance  at  low  water  from  a  depth  of  10  feet 
that  was  cultivated  formerly  being  now  overrun  without  to  10  feet  within  is  nearly  4J- m.  In 
with  jnngle.  The  principal  productions  consist  the  channel  leading  over  the  bar  there  is  a  depth 
of  rice,  timber,  particularly  teak,  gums,  ivory,  of  11  feet  at  high  water;  but  at  low  water 
and  various  woods  used  in  dyeing, — Pegu  was  there  is  only  34  inches  in  most  places,  and  es- 
formerly  an  independent  kingdom,  but  after  a  tensive  dry  mud  banks  on  either  hand.  Within 
aeries  of  contests,  extending  over  many  ages,  the  bar  the  channel  winds  upward  for  about 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Bnrmese  assisted  by  a  mile  between  steep  mud  banks,  which  are 
the  Portuguese.  The  Peguans  revolted  about  covered  at  high  water,  and  render  navigation 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  subdued  the  at  that  time  very  dangerous.  At  this  distance 
Burmese,  and  made  their  king  prisoner.  A  the  banks  become  covered  with  reeds,  the 
long  series  of  wars  followed,  in  which  the  breadth  is  about  100  yards,  and  the  current 
Burmese  were  assisted  by  the  English  and  the  runs  from  2  to  3  m,  per  hour.  Forts  and 
Peguans  by  the  French ;  and  the  former  at  earthworks  have  been  erected  upon  natural  or 
length  became  masters  of  the  country.  In  artificial  mounds  with  an  altitude  of  from  10  to 
1824  war  broke  out  between  the  British  and  13  feet  at  high  water,  and,  from  the  peculiar 
Burmese,  and  among  other  provinces  Pegu  configuration  of  this  reach,  face  and  flank  it  on 
was  conquered,  but  restored  at  the  conclusion  all  sides.— The  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  was  the 
of  hostilities  in  1836,  The  imprisonment  of  scene  of  an  engagement  between  English  and 
fihe  master  of  a  ship,  and  some  other  British  French  gun  boats  and  land  forces  and  the 
subjects,  by  the  governor  of  Rangoon,  led  to  a  Chinese  on  May  19, 1858,  in  which  the  Chinese 
second  war  in  1852,  which  resulted  in  Pegu  be-  were  defeated.  Another  attack  was  made  on  the 
ing  annexed  to  the  English  possessions  in  India,  forts,  June  2S,  1859,  by  11  English  gun  boats, 
(See  BoHMiH.) — Peso,  a  town  in  the  above  de-  manned  by  500  men,  with  700  marines,  when 
scribed  province,  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  the  Enghsh  were  repulsed  with  aloss  of  89 kill- 
same  name,  which  fails  into  the  Irrawaddy  58m.  ed  and  345  wounded.  On  Aug.  31, 1860,  theat- 
S.  E.  from  Rangoon ;  pop.  about  10,000.  The  tai*  was  renewed  with  an  English  and  French 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  paved  with  fleet  of  800  sail  and  a  land  force  of  35,000  men, 
bricks,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  The  Chinese  fortifications  were  eaphired  and 
elevated  on  posts.  There  is  a  remarkable  pa-  destroyed.  The  English  lost  19  killed  and  182 
god  a,  shaped  like  a  pyramid,  built  of  brick  of  wounded;  theFrench,80killedandl00wound- 
au  octagonal  form  at  the  base,  each  side  meaS-  ed;  the  Chinese  loss  was  estimated  at  3,000, 
uring  1G3  feet.  Pegu  is  said  to  have  formerly  PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE.  Formerly,  in 
contained  150,000  inhabitants,  but  it  was  utterly  England,  when  a  prisoner  indicted  for  a  capital 
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felony  or  petit  treason   stood  mnt«,  na   the  purely  inerciM  device,  wiich  had  gradnally  es- 

phrase  was,  npon  Iiis  arraigDment,  tliat  is,  re-  tablished  itself  between  the  reigns  of  Edward 

fiised  to  plead  and  so  to  put  himself  npon  his  111.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  was  designed  to  deliver 

trial  in  the  mode  Which  tte  law  presorihed,  the  prisoner  the  sooner  from  his  sufferings, 

answering  either  not  at  all,  or  impertinently,  to  The  penalty  of  peim  forte  st  dure  was  not 

the  charge  preferred  against  hira,  he  was  con-  aholished  until  the  13th  year  of  the  i-eign  of 

Hemned  to  the  ■puaishmeatot peine /i»-eeet  dure.  Geoi^  III.  (1772).— At  common  law  a  refusal 

This  was  the  penalty  of  his  contempt  in  refns-  to  plead  to  an  indictment  of  felony  saved  the 

ing  to  submit  himself  to  the  legal  form  of  trial,  accused  from  the  form  of  trial,  and  therefore 

It  wrought  a  forfeiture  of  goods,  but  no  at-  from  conviction  and  its  consequences,  cormp- 

tainder  and  corruption  of  blood,  and,  therefore,  tion  of  blood  and  escheat  of  his  estate ;  and  it 

no  escheat  of  lands.     The  peinc/orte  et  dure  was  for  the  purpose  of  eitorting  a  plea  and  of 

■was  an  infliction  of  extreme  Beveritj.    The  securing  their  escheats  and  forfeitures,  that  the 

booksof  entries  and  other  old  boots  of  the  law,  feudal  lords  devised  this  penalty  of  a  cruel 

varying  only  slightly  in  the  description  of  the  death,     GeneraJiy,  no  doubt,  the  device  ac- 

Eanishment,  agree  that  the  prisoner  was  carried  coraplished  its  end;  though  there  were  in- 
aok  to  prison,  and  laid  in  some  low,  dark  stances  of  persons  who  suflfered  death  in  this 
room,  almost  naked,  upon  his  back ;  his  body  mode  in  order  to  preserve  their  estates  to 
WM  burdened  with  very  heavy  weights ;  ho  their  families.  The  statute  13  George  III.,  o. 
received  once  each  day  portions  of  the  meanest  20,  prevented  further  need  of  this  harsh  coer- 
bread  and  water,  of  bread  one  day  and  of  water  cion,  by  providing  that,  if  any  person  thereafter 
the  nest,  and  so  on  alternately;  and  thus  he  should  stand  mute  on  his  arraignment,  he  should 
continued  until  he  died.  In  early  times,  it  is  be  convicted  of  the  felony  charged,  and  judg- 
Bupposed,  the  torture  lasted  only  until  the  pris-  ment  and  ita  consequences  should  follow  in  the 
oner  declared  himself  wiUing  to  plead ;  but  same  manner  as  if  such  person  had  been  con- 
later  says  Hawkins,  he  could  not  save  himself,  victed  by  verdict  or  confession  of  the  felony 
if  once  the  punishment  had  been  ordered,  charged  agdnst  him. — The  only  instance,  so 
■ffomen  were  subjected  to  the  same  torture. —  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  peim  forte  et  dure 
It  is  matter  of  dispute  how  and  when  peiiie  has  been  inflicted  in  this  country,  was  when  in 
forte  et  dure  was  introduced ;  whether  it  exist-  Massachusetts,  in  1692,  Giles  Cory,  an  old  man 
ed  at  common  law,  or  whs  created  by  legislative  of  80  years  and  the  husband  of  a  reputed  witch, 
provision.  The  statute  Westminster  the  lirst,  o.  stood  mute  upon  his  trial,  and  was  condemned 
3,  which  was  enacted  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  be  pressed  to  death. 

(and  there  is  no  mention  of  this  penalty  before  PEIPUS,  Lake,  or  Tchcmo  Lakb,  a  lake  of 
that  reign),  says  that  felons  standing  mute  shall  European  Russia,  bounded  by  the  government 
be  put  iapriion  forte  et  dure;  and  aa  it  does  not  of  Esthonia,  St.  Petersburg,  Pskov,  and  Livoma ; 
es^ain  these  words  at  all,  it  seems  to  imply  extreme  length  100  m.,  breadth  from  15  to  35 
that  their  meaning  was  already  familiar  in  prac-  m. ;  area  about  1,500  sq.  m.  The  Bouthera  part 
tice.  SirEd*ard  Coke  contends  therefore  that  is  connected  with  the  northern  by  a  strait,  and 
the  punishment  was  known  before  the  statute;  is  sometimes  called  Lake  Pskov,  the  town  of 
thathy  no  construction  of  the  words  of  the  act,  that  name  being  situated  at  its  S.  E.  extremity. 
prison  forU  et  dure,  could  judges  have  framed  There  are  several  small  islands  at  both  ends 
gorigorousasentenceasthatwhichwehavejust  of  the  strait.  Peipus  receives  the  rivers  Em- 
described  ;  and  as  there  is  confessedly  no  otlier  baOh  and  Kosa  from  the  S.  "W.,  and  the  Tchema 
statute  to  which  it  can  bo  referred,  it  must  be  and  Yaetsha  from  the  E,  and  S.  E ;  and  the 

E resumed   that    it    existed   at   common    law.  Narva  flows  to  the  gulf  of  Finland  from  the 

h-   Matthew  Hale   adopts   this    opinion,  and  N.  E.  end.    The  shores  are  low  and  marshy, 

Hawkins  seems  also  to  assent  to  it.    It  may  be  and  the  p-eatest  depth  is  abont  CO  feet. 

BUMested  in  behalf  of  this  view,  that  the  an-  PEIBOE,  Benjamm,  LL.D.,  an  American 

thor  of  Fleta  and  Britton,  both  of  whom  wrote  mathematician,  bom  in  Sdem,  Mass.,  April  4, 

near  the  time  of  the  above  named  statute  and  1809.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 

commented  on  it,  do  not  refer  to  it  the  origin  m  1829,  and  after  teaching  for  two  years  m 

of  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  nor  give  indeed  any  the  Round  Hill  school  at  Northampton,  was 

particular  prominence  to  the  similar  words  of  appointed  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Cambridge 

the  act,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  thoy  in  1831,  univerdty  professor  of  mathematics 

■would  have  done  bo  if  ttiis  statute  had  created  and  natural  philosophy  in  1833,  and  Perkins 

this,  in  any  age,  remarkable  penalty.     On  the  professor  of   astronomy  and   mathematics  in 

otlier  hani  Blackstone  thinks  that  the  punish-  1842.     He  still  holds  the  last  ofiice,  aa  also  that 

ment  had  a  statutable  origin.    He  urges  that  of  consulting  astronomer  to  the  "  Amenoan 

neither  Braoton  nor  Glanvil,  nor  any  other  an-  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,    to  which 

cientauthor  previous  to  Edward  I.,makesmen-  position  he  was  appointed  upon  the  establish- 

tion  of  it,  and  in  fact  traces  its  introduction  to  ment  of  the  almanac  in  1849.    He  is  amember 

the  language  of  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  of  the  leading  scientifio  societies  of  the  United 

first.    He  concludes,  however,  that  this  requires  States,  and -was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal 

imprisonment  only,  and  says  that  the  practice  astronomical  society  of  London  in  1849 ;  mem- 

of  loading  the  felon's  body  with  weights  was  a  ber  of  the  royal  society  of  London  in  1852; 
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president  of  the  American  association  for  the  was  ^scovered  and  announced  by  Peirce  in 
adyanocment  of  science  for  the  Oleveland  meet-  1851,  and  demonstrated  from  purely  analytical 
ing  in  1853;  and  one  of  the  soientifto  coun-  considerations.  In  tie  full  dehjonstration, 
dl  which  established  the  Dudley  observatory  which  for  peculiar  reasons  he  withheld  for  two 
in  1855.  The  mathematical  powers  of  Prof,  years,  he  established  the  important  fact  that 
Peirce  were  prominently  manif^ted  in  early  no  ring  is  capable  of  sustaining  itself  in  stable 
life.  He  waa  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  the  equilibrium  about  a  primary  without  the  Bup- 
proof  sheets  of  the  translation  of  the -Jfiivinijite  port  afforded  by  the  attraction  of  satellites 
eile»te  passed  under  his  scrutiny  and  suporvi-  properly  situated  for  the  purpose,  nor  under 
sion  bMore  going  to  the  press,  "When  the  late  any  circumstances  if  solid.  Durii^  the  foUow- 
Mr.  GUI  edited  the  "  Mathematical  Miscellany,"  ing  year  Prof,  Peirce  prepared  a  volume  of  lu- 
Prof.  Peirce  was  among  the  most  effloient  con-  nar  tables  for  the  use  of  the  American  "  Nau- 
tribntors.  Afterward  he  himself  undertook  tical  Almanac"  Though  founded  upon  the 
Oie  publication  of  the  "Cambridge  Miscellany  general  theory  of  Plana,  by  the  employment 
of  Mathemarics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy,"  of  of  coefficients  in  a  nmnner  empirical,  and  only 
which  however  only  5  numbers  appeared.  It  intended  by  the  author  to  serve  a  temporary 
was  in  this  that  he  gave  his  celebrated  and  es-  purpose  until  the  long  expected  tables  of  Han- 
haustive  discussion  of  the  motion  of  a  top  spin-  sen  should  appear,  they  still  represent  the  ob- 
ning  upon  a  plane  surface,  A  series  of  test  served  places  of  the  moon  with  such  precision, 
books  on  the  different  branches  of  mathema-  that  they  are  yet  (1881)  employed  in  the  ai- 
des, prepared  by  Prof  Peirce  during  the  years  manac  office  aa  the  basis  of  all  the  eomputa- 
ie36-'46,  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  tions  into  which  the  place  of  the  moon  enters, 
men  by  their  originality,  and  the  singular  pow-  Detailed  comparisons  of  the  errors  of  these  ta- 
er  of  generalization  and  condensation  which  bles  with  those  of  Hansen's,  as  determined  by 
they  displayed.  The  return  of  Encke'a  comet  actual  observation,  have  been  published  in  tbo 
in  1842,  and  the  appearance  of  the  great  comet  "Astronomical  Journal,"  and  show  that  the 
of  February  and  March,  1843,  served  as  an  op-  accordance  of  Poirce's  tables  during  the  last 
portunity  for  Prof.  Peiroe  to  attract  public  at-  12  years  is  quite  comparable  with  that  of  the 
tention  to  the  need  of  a  well  furnished  obser-  tables  which  Hansen  had  obtained  from  10  ■ 
vatory  for  the  college,  and  to  his  efforts  the  years  of  profound  research.  In  1857  appeared 
movement  was  duo  which  resulted  in  the  ea-  Peirce's  "Treatise  on  Analytic  Mechanics" 
tablishment  of  the  present  well  endowed  insti-  (4to.),  designed  to  form  one  of  a  series  of  4  trea- 
tution.  The  first  of  Ma  investigations  which  tises,  the  others  being  respectively  u^on  "  Ce- 
may  be  swd  to  have  compelled  the  notice  of  lestial  Mechanics,"  "  Potential  Physics,"  and 
scientific  men  throughout  the  world  was  his  "  Analytic  Morphology."  Asone  of  the  scien- 
criticism  of  the  computations  and  results  of  tific  council  of  uie  Dudley  observatory,  he  took 
Leverrier,  upon  which  this  geometer  based  his  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  in  1869  between 
demonstration  of  the  existence  and  place  of  the  that  body  and  the  trustees  of  the  inslitntion, 
unknown  planet  to  whose  attraction  the  ir-  and  in  conjunction  with  Professors  Bache  and 
regularities  observed  in  the  motions  of  Uranus  Henry  published  the  defence  of  the  director 
were  to  be  attributed.  In  the  face  of  the  strik-  of  the  observatory.  Among  the  discoveriea 
ing  accordance  between  the  direction  of  the  and  important  investigations  of  Prof  Peirce, 
planet  predicted  by  Leverrier,  and  that  of  the  are  especially  to  be  named  his  theory  of  the 
planet  Heptune  discovered  by  Galie,  searching  tiuls  of  comets,  published  in  the  "  Astronomi- 
atLeverrier's  request,  Peirce  boldly  announced  cal  Journal,"  showing  the  mode  and  laws  of 
to  the  American  academy  that  the  planet  Wep-  their  formation ;  his  methods  of  investigatmg 
tune  did  not  accord  with  the  computations  of  terrestrial  longitudes  and  the  form  of  the 
Leverrier,  and  declared  that  its  true  position  in  moon's  limb  by  means  of  occultations  of  tha 
space  and  its  movements  were  incompatible  Pleiades,  published  in  the  report  of  the  super- 
with  them.  A  statement  apparently  so  ira-  intendent  of  the  coast  survey ;  his  researches 
•probable  attracted  great  attention  and  severe  upon  personal  equation,  showing  the  existence 
criticism.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Edward  Ev-  and  meansof  measurement  of  a  new  and  before 
erett,  being  present  at  the  meeting,  actually  unrecognized  form  of  personal  error,  in  obser- 
addressed  the  academy  upon  the  subject,  and  various  "by  eye  and  ear,"  arising  from  the 
begged  that  so  utterly  improbable  a  declaration  proneness  of  every  individual  to  awwd  an  nn- 
might  not  go  out  to  the  world  with  the  acad-  due  prominence  to  particular  fractions  of  the 
emy's  sanction.  "It  may  be  utterly  improb-  second;  and  the  singular  and  valuable  "Orite- 
able,"  retorted  Peirce,  "  but  one  thing  is  more  rion  for  the  Rejection  of  Doubtful  Observa- 
improbable  still,  that  the  law  of  gravitation  tions,"  by  means  of  which  the  propriety  of 
and  the  truth  of  mathematical  formulas  should  exclusion  of  specially  discordant  obserrationa 
fhill"  Prof  Peirce  followed  up  his  announce-  from  a  series,  is  definitely  determined  in  each 
ment  by  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  mutual  individsal  case  by  the  mathematical  laws  of 
influences  of  Uranua  and  Neptune,  which,  in  probability,  aild  removed  from  the  arbitrary  or 
coiyuuction  with  the  computations  of  Walker,  uncertain  judgment  of  the  computer.  He  has 
soon  placed  the  theory  of  the  new  planet  upon  also  Investigated  the  forms  of  equilibrium  of  an 
a  firm  basis.    The  fluidity  of  Saturn's  rings  elastic  sack  conttdning  a  lluid,  researches  which 
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condncted  him  to  his  favorite  theory  of  ana-  He  felt,  however,  that  teaching  rather  than 

lytic  morphology ;  the  phyllotactic  aeries  of  preaching  was  his  vocation,  and  at  last  with- 

numbers ;  and  the  curious  and  elegant  cyclic  drew  from  the  ministry,  and  in  connection  with 

solution  of  the  celehrated  "  Bchool-girl  puzzle,"  a  relative,  Mr.  Simeon  Putnam,  opened  a  school 

to  which  prohlem  its  author  had  found  no  ajm-  at   North  Andover,     In   1830,  in   compliance 

metrical  solution  whatsoever.    Prof.  Peiroe  re-  with  repeated  solicitations,  he  retnmed  to  Nan- 

oeived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  tucket,  and  for  6  years  managed  a  large  school 

of  North  Caroliua  in  1847.  with  hardly  a  resort  to  the  nae  of  the  rod,  hnt 

PEIROE,  Bbadfohd  K,,  an  American  clcr-  with  the  most  perfect  order  and  success.  By 
gyman,  and  founder  of  a  reformatory  school  for  liia  urgent  advice  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
girls,  borninEoyalton,Vt,,Feh.8,1810.  lie  was  devised  mainly  hy  him,  the  public  schools  of 
graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  university.  Middle-  Nantucket  were  reorganized  upon  a  thorough 
town.  Conn.,  in  1841,  and  in  1843  was  received  system  of  gradation,  embracing  primary,  intcc- 
as  a  Methodist  minister  into  the  New  England  mediate,  and  grammar  schods,  and  a  high 
conference,  and  stationed  at  Waltham,  Mass.  sohoo!.  Of  this  last  he  became  the  principal  in 
He  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Newbury-  1837.  In  1839  lie  was  chosen  principal  of  the 
port,  Charlestown,  and  Boston.  His  health  normal  school  just  foimded  at  Lexington,  Mass., 
failing,  he  received  a  local  relation,  and  spent  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in 
the  nest  lO  years  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  Daring  America.  The  duties  of  this  position  proved 
this  period  he  prepared  a  series  of  biblical  qnes-  too  arduous  for  his  health,  and  at  the  end  of  8 
tion  books  for  Sunday  schools,  a  "  Bible  Schol-  years  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  After  2  years 
ars'  Manual,"  a  "  Commentary  upon  the  Book  of  rest  he  took  charge  of  the  female  normal 
of  Acts,"  and  several  small  booksi  for  Sunday  school,  now  removed  from  Lexington  to  West 
schools.  He  also  published  a  volume  entitled  Newton,  In  1849  ho  was  again  compelled  to 
"  The  Eminent  Dead,"  which  had  a  very  large  resign,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  his  friends 
sale.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  agent  for  New  and  pupils  having  raised  a  purse  of  $600  to  de- 
England  of  the  American  Sunday  school  union,  fray  his  expenses.  After  his  return  in  1850, 
In  1855  and  1856  he  was  elected  state  senator  his  heiilth  being  parljally  restored,  he  became 
from  Norfolk  co.  He  now  entered  heartily  an  assistant  in  a  school  at  West  Newton,  and 
into  a  movement  for  establishing  a  reform  there  continued  to  teach  till  near  the  close  of 
school  for  girls,  and  when  it  was  organized,  his  life.  lie  published  a  "Letter  on  Normal 
under  the  name  of  the  state  industrid  school  Schools,"  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard 
for  girls,  at  Lancaster,  Mass,,  was  appointed  (1851),  and  a  prize  essay  on  "  Crime,  its  Cause 
(March,  1858)  superintendent  and  chapiain  of  and  Cure"  (1853). 

the  institution,  a  position  which  he  still  holds,  PEIEESO,  Nicolas  Clacdb  Fabei,  seigneur 
The  school  was  opened  Aug,  26, 1856,  under  a  do,  a  French  scholar,  born  in  Beaugensier,  Pro- 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Peirce.  It  is  exclusively  vence,  in  1680,  died  in  Aix  in  1637.  He  travel- 
for  girls,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16,  who  led  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  became 
have  been  guilty  of  petty  crimes,  or  are  ex-  acquainted  with  most  of  the  scientific  and  liter- 
posed  to  the  danger  of  a  vicious  life.  They  are  ary  men  in  those  countries,  and  extended  his 
examined  by  a  board  of  commissioners  appoint-  researches  to  nearly  every  branch  of  human 
ed  by  the  governor,  having  been  committed  on  learning.  He  possessed  a  large  fortune,  which 
the  warrant  of  a  judge  of  probate.  They  are  he  applied  to  the  patronage  of  scholars  and  men 
divided  into  families  of  30,  each  under  the  care  of  letters,  and  the  collection  of  boots,  antiqui- 
ofamatronandtwoassistants.  On  the  grounds,  ties,  and  works  of  art.  Scaliger,  Salmasins, 
which  comprise  about  30  acres,  there  are  4  Holstenins,  Kircher,  Mersenne,  Grotius,  and 
"  homes,"  and  a  chapel  and  residences  for  the  Valois  were  the  recipients  of  his  liberality, 
fluperintendent  and  the  fanner.  There  are  no  He  devoted  much  attention  to  natural  history, 
walls  or  high  fences,  the  restraints  being  wholly  and  imported  into  Trance  several  species  of 
moral.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  permitted,  plants  and  trees.  Although  ho  published  noth- 
and  the  whole  management  is  that  of  a  well  mg,  he  was  deservedly  styled  by  Bayle  the 
ordered  family.  It  has  been  thus  far  success-  "procurator-general"  of  literature.  Scieneeia 
fii!,  more  than  100  girls  having  been  sent  out  indebted  to  him  for  valuable  observations  and 
into  society  completely  reformed.  discoveries;   he  declared  previous   to   Ouvier 

PEIRCE,  CYmjB,  an  American  teacher,  horn  tbatfossilbones,  which  were  considered  remains 

in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1790,  died  in  West  of  giants,  belonged  to  well  known  animals. 

Newton,  Mass.,  in  May,  1859.    He  was  gradual-  His  death  was  almost  universally  mourned ;  the 

ed  at  Harvard  college  in  1810,  and  immediately  Eoraau  society  of  "  Humorists"  alone  published 

afterward  took  charge  of  a  private  school  in  poems  in  his  honor  in  no  fewer  than  40  diifer- 

Nantucket,  where  he  taught  for  2  years.    Ho  ent  languages.    Out  of  his  volaminous  corre- 

then  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  atadied  the-  spondence,  his  letters  to  Holstenius  are  perhaps 

ology  for  3  years,  after  which  he  resumed  his,  of  the  greatest  interest.    They  may  be  found 

Bcbool  at  Nantucket.     In  1818  he  commenced  iu  Boissonade's  Sohtenii  EpUtdla  ad  XHversoa 

preaching,  and  in  the  following  year  was  settled  (8ro.,  Paris,  1819).     His  life  was  written  in 

as  minister  of  a  Oongi-egational  church  at  North  Latin  hy  Gassendi  (4to.,  Paris,  1641 ;  translated 

Reading,  Mass.,  where  he  remahied  for  8  years,  by  Band,  London,  1857), 
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PEKING,  or  Pekin  (Ohinese  Pe-Eing,  north-  corner,  afford  qnartera  for  the  troops  and  gnard. 
em  capital),  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire  The  interior  of  this  eacloBure  ia  ^vided  into  3 
and  of  the  province  of  Ohi-li,  situated  on  the  parts  hy  walls  running  from  K.  to  8.,  and  the 
river  Tung-hui,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Pei-ho,  wliole  is  occnpied  by  a  suite  of  court  yards  and 
in  lat,  39°  54'  K,  long.  116°  27'  E.,  ahont  12  apartments  which  are  superior  to  any  other 
m.  from  the  Pei-ho,  40  m.  from  the  nearest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  China.  The  S.  gate, 
part  of  the  great  wall,  and  100  m.  K.  W.  from  called  Meridian  gate,  leads  into  the  middle 
the  gulf  of  Pe-ohe-li;  pop,  about  3,000,000.  division,  in  which  are  the  imperial  buildings. 
It  stands  on  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  and  con-  It  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  emperor,  and 
sists  of  two  parts,  Nui-ching,  the  Tartar  city,  when  he  passes  through  it  a  bel!  and  gong 
to  the  N.,  and  W«-ching,  the  Chinese  city,  to  placed  in  the  tower  above  are  struck.  Whea 
the  8.  The  Chinese  city  is  a  parallelogram  in  his  troops  return  in  trinmph,  the  prisoners 
outline,  with  an  area  of  15  square  miles;  the  they  bring  are  here  presented  to  him;  and 
Tartar  eity,  which  ai^oins  one  of  the  longer  here  the  presents  he  confers  on  vassals  and 
sides  of  the  other,  is  about  8i  miles  square,  or  ambassadors  are  bestowed  witji  great  pomp, 
IS  square  miles  in  area.  Both  those  divisions  Passing  through  this  gate  into  a  latter  court, 
are  enclosed  by  walls  about  30  feet  high,  25  over  a  small  creek  spanned  by  5  marble  bridges 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  12  feet  at  the  top.  which  areomamented  with  sculptures,  a  eec- 
The  walls  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  earth  ond  court  is  entered,  paved  with  marble  and 
or  rubbish,  faced  with  stone  or  brick,  laid  in  terminated  on  the  sides  by  gates,  porticos,  and 
very  durable  cement  composed  of  clay  and  pillared  corridors.  At  the  head  of  Jiis  court 
lime.  They  are  smooth,  but  not  quite  perpen-  is  a  superb  marble  structure  110  feet  high, 
dicular  on.  the  outside,  and  on  the  inside  the  called  the  "  gate  of  extensive  peace."  It  is  a 
bricks  recede  one  above  another  like  steps ;  sort  of  balcony  where  the  emperor,  on  ITew 
and  there  are  sloping  embankments  at  inter-  Year's  day,  his  birthday,  and  other  occasions, 
vals  to  enable  horsemen  to  ascend  to  the  top.  receives  the  homage  of  his  courtiers  assembled 
Square  towers  project  40  or  50  feet  from  the  in  (he  court  below;  5  flights  of  stairs  decorated 
outside  at  distances  of  about  60  yards ;  and  in  with  balustrades  and  sculptures  lead  np  to  it, 
some  places  thera  are  ditches.  Outside  the  and  5  gates  open  throngh  it  into  the  next  court 
walls  there  are  several  suburbs,  and  extensive  yard.  Beyond  it  are  two  halls,  one  where  his 
earthworks  upon  the  E.,  N.,  and  V.  sides  of  m^esty  examines  the  implements  used  in  the 
the  Tartar  city,  the  wliole  being  nearly  25  annual  ploughing,  and  the  other  where  he 
m.  in  circumference.  TJppn  approaching  Pe-  feasts  his  foreign  gnests  and  other  distinguished 
king,  very  little  is  seen  of  the  buildings  inside,  persons  on  New  Year's  day.  After  ascending 
and  the  principal  reUef  to  the  monotony  of  the  a  stairway  and  passing  another  gate,  tie  Kien- 
dead  wall  is  the  watch  towers  over  the  gates,  Tsing-kung,  or  the  "  tranquil  palace'"  of  heaven, 
the  flag  stafls  in  pwrs  before  the  different  of-  is  reached,  into  which  no  one  can  enter  with- 
fieial  residences,  a  few  pagodas,  and  the  tops  ont  special  permission.  In  it  is  the  council 
of  large  clumps  of  trees.  The  cities  are  en-  chamber,  and  hero  candidates  for  office  are 
tered  by  13  external  gates ;  and  there  are  3  presented  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  the  loftiest 
which  open  from  the  Tartar  city  into  the  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  palaces.  Be- 
Ohinese.  These  gates  are  formed  by  arches,  yond  it  stands  the  "  palace  of  earth's  repose," 
each  surmounted  by  a  wooden  tower  generally  where  the  empress  rules  her  miniature  court  in 
B  stories  high,  with  embrasures  in  each  story  the  imperial  harem ;  and  between  this  and  the 
closed  by  shutters  upon  which  are  painted  N.  wall  of  the  prohibited  city  is  the  imperial 
bull's  eyes  that  at  a  little  distance  have  the  flower  garden,  designed  for  the  use  of  its  in- 
appearance  of  guns.  The  gates  are  further  de-  mates.  The  gardens  are  adorned  with  elegant 
fended  }iy  a  semi-circular  rampart  in  front  of  pavilions,  temples,  and  groves,  and  interspersed 
each,  with  towers  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  en-  with  canals,  fountains,  artificial  lakes,  and  flower 
trance  is  from  the  sides  and  not  from  the  fi^)nt  beds.  In  the  E.  diviaon  of  the  prohibited  city 
of  the  gate.  The  Tartar  city  consists  of  8  en-  are  the  offices  of  the  cabinet  and  Uie  treasury, 
closures,  one  within  another,  each  surrounded  North  of  these  is  the  "hall  of  intense  thought," 
by  its  own  wall.  The  innermost  contains  the  where  sacrifices  are  offered  to  Oonfticius  and 
imperial  palace  and  its  surroanding  buildings ;  other  sages ;  near  this  is  the  library,  a  cata- 
the  second  is  occnpied  by  the  several  offices  ap-  logue  of  the  contents  of  which  is  published 
pertaining  to  the  government,  and  by  many  pri-  from  time  to  time.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  E, 
vate  residents  who  receive  special  permission  division  are  nnmeroTis  palaces  and  baildinga 
to  reside  within  its  limits;  and  the  outer  one,  occnpied  byprinces  of  the  blood  and  theircon- 
for  the  most  part,  consists  of  dwelling  houses,  nections ;  and  in  this  quarter  is  situated  the 
with  shops  in  the  larger  avenoes. — Tlie  inner  Fung-sien-tien,  a  small  temple  where  the  em- 
area  is  called  Kin-ching,  or  prohibited  city,  and  peror  comes  to  bless  his  ancestors.  'The  W.  divi- 
its  circumference  is  about  2  m. ;  the  wall  is  sion  contains  a  great  variety  of  edifices  devoted 
nearly  as  solid  as  that  around  the  city,  and  is  to  public  and  private  purposes,  among  which 
faced  with  glazed  bricks  and  coped  with  yel-  may  be  mentioned  the  ball  of  distinguished 
low  tiles.  It  is  entered  by  4  ^ates,  each  sur-  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and  literati,  the  printing 
mounted  by  a  tower,  which,  with  one  in  each  office,  the  court  of  comptrollers  for  regulating 
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the  receipta  and  aisbtursements  of  tlie  court,  whioli  an  estenri™  yiew  of  the  metropolis  is 
and  the  CMng-hwang-mian,  or  guardian  tern-  obtMned.  N£«-  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  park  is  a 
Die  of  the  city.  The  nnmher  of  people  witihi  temple  dedicated  to  Tnenfi,  the  reputed  discov- 
6i6  prohibited  city  is  not  very  great,  and  most  erer  of  the  silkworm,  near  which  a  plantation 
of  them  are  Mantdioos.— The  second  enclosure,  of  mnlherry  trees  and  a  cocoonery  are  main- 
whlch  surrounds  the  one  iust  described,  is  tamed  for  the  preparation  of  silk.  Intheneigh- 
calledHwanK-chiDc,  or  imperial  city,  and  is  of  borhood  of  the  "temple  of  great  happmesa, 
oblong  form  about  6  m.  in  cironit.  It  is  en-  and  not  far  from  the  preceding,  on  the  borders 
closed  by  a  wall  about  30  feet  high,  entered  by  of  the  lake  is  a  gilded  copper  statue  of  Budd- 
4  gates,  and  Bone  may  pass  through  them  with-  ha,  60  feet  high,  with  100  arms.— llie  third  or 
out  special  permission.  From  the  S.  gate,  outer  enclosure  surrounding  the  imperial  city 
called  the  "  gate  of  heavenly  rest,"  a  broad  ave-  is  called  the  Tartar  city,  and  consiBts  of  several 
nue  leads  up  to  the  prohibited  city;  in  front  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  nght  an- 
of  it,  outside  the  wdl,  ia  an  extensive  enclo-  glea.  The  principal  government  olhces  are 
sure  havmg  an  entrance  from  the  S.  which  no  situated  along  the  avenue  leadmg  8.  from  tie 
oneispermittedtopassthroughesceptonfoot.  imperial  city  to  the  Chinese  city.  .Several 
On  the  right  of  the  avenue  within  the  imperial  boards  have  their  bureaus  on  the  i..  wde ;  Uie 
city  is  a  Srge  collection  of  buildings  surronud-  board  of  punishments,  with  its  subordinate  d^ 
■ed  by  fl  waU,  where  offerings  are  presented  partments,  has  its  courts  on  the  W.  side,  and 
before  the  tablets  of  deceased  emperors  and  the  censorate  stands  immediately  a.  ot  it.  Ihe 
empresses,  and  worship  is  performed  by  the  astronomical  board,  the  medical  M-Hege,  the 
members  of  the  imperial  family  and  clan  to  national  academy,  and  the  colonial  ollice  are 
then-  departed  forefathers.  Upon  the  opposite  also  on  this  avenue.  5fear  the  colomal  ofBce 
Bide  of  the  avenue  is  the  altar  of  the  gods  of  is  the  temple  where  the  nearest  f  testers  ot 
the  land  and  grain,  where  in  spring  and  autumn  the  reigning  ftoiily  are  worshipped  by  his  ma- 
the  emperor  alone  makes  offerings  to  these  di-  iesty  and  the  prmces  of  hiB  feniily  on  the  first 
vinitie^  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  ori^-  day  of  every  month.  The  temple  is  pleasantly 
naUy  men  On  the  E.  side  of  the  imperial  situated  m  the  midst  of  a  grove,  and  the  lar^ 
citv  N.  of  the  great  temple,  and  not  far  from  enclosure  around  it  is  prettily  iaid  out  wiUi 
the  E.  gate  of  the  prohibited  city,  is  a  deposi-  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  observatory  stands 
tery  of  military  stores,  with  workshops  for  their  m  the  8.  E.,  partly  upon  the  wall.  It  was  at 
manufacture.  The  establishment  of  the  Ens-  one  tune  superintended  by  the  Eoman  Catholic 
aim  college  lies  N.  of  this  gate ;  and  in  the  K.  missionaries,  but  is  now  conhded  to  the  care 
E  part  of  this  side  are  the  residences  of  the  of  Chinrae  astronomers,  whose  predecessors 
lamas  with  numerous  temples,  monasteries,  were  instructed  by  them.  Close  to  it  is  the 
and  other  religious  edifices.  Much  of  this  hall  of  literary  exammations,  where  the  candi- 
qnarter  is  occupied  by  dwellmg  houses  and  by  dates  of  the  provmce  assemble  to  wnte  their 
temples  dedicated  to  various  inferior  gods  in  essays.  The  Russian  church  of  the  Assump- 
Chinese  mythology.  On  the  N.  side,  but-  Hon  is  in  the  N.  E.  comer,  and  new-  it  is  the 
rounded  by  a  wall  more  than  half  a  mile  in  cir-  splendid  "temple  of  eternal  peace  beSoii^ng  to 
cuit,  is  the  King-shan  or  artiflcia!  moontam,  the  lamas.  The  lamas  have  about  200  tninese 
about  150  feet  high,  with  5  summits,  each  of  andMantehoopnpilsandertheircare.wholearn 
which  is  crowned  by  a  pavilion.  Varioaskinds  the  Thibetan  language;  and  a  similar  college 
of  trees  border  its  base  and  line  the  paths  lead-  for  the  Chinese  and  Mantehoo  languages  stands 
ln((  to  the  tops,  and  the  enclosure  is  enlivened  near  the  temple.  The  Tartar  city  is  ucder  the 
by  the  presence  of  numerous  animals  and  birds,  control  of  the  general  of  the  mne  gates,  who  is 
The  W  part  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  park,  in  responsible  for  the  peace'and  good  order  with- 
and  around  which  are  found  some  of  the  most  in  its  limits;  the  post  is  conferred  only  on 
beautiful  spots  in  the  metropolis.  An  artificial  Mantchoos.  ITear  his.estabbshment,  or  head- 
lake,  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  with  an  aver-  quarters,  which  lie  about  half  way  between 
aee  breadth  of  320  yards,  occupies  the  centre,  the  imperial  city  and  the  N.  wall,  is  a  high 
It  is  crossed  by  a  marble  bridge  of  S  arches,  tower  containing  an  immense  bell_  and  drum 
and  its  banks  are  shaded  by  groves  of  trees  which  announce  the  hours  of  the  mght.  This 
under  which  are  well  paved  walks.  There  are  tower  is  higher  .than  those  over  the  gates,  and 
many  artificial  hills  of  rock-work,  groves,  gar-  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  seen 
dens  and  parterres  of  flowers.  On  the  S.  E.  whenapproaching  the  city;  and  the  bell  is  said 
Bide  of  the  lake  is  a  large  summer  house  con-  te  weigh  130,000  lbs.  A  large  nmiber  of  Mo- 
isting of  several  edifices,  partly  m  or  over  the  hammedana  reside  near  the  b.  V> .  comer  or 
water  On  the  W  side  is  the  hall  for  the  the  impenal  city,  where  they  have  a  mosque, 
examination  of  military  candidates,  where  the  Their  aacesters  were  brought  from  Toorkistaa 
emperor  in  person  witnesses  their  exhibitions  about  a  century  ago,  and  all  Mohammedans  via- 
of  eouestrian  archery.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  iting  Peking  resort  to  the  quarter  where  they 
lake  is  a  bridge  leadmg  to  an  islet,  the  centre  reade.  Southofthemosquestandsthe -'church 
of  which  presents  the  aspect  of  a  hill  of  gentle  of  heaven's  Lord,'/  with  a  convent  attached  to 
ascent  covered  with  groves,  temples,  and  sum-  it,  which  the  Jesuitsand  Portuguese  hudt  dur- 
mer  houses,  and  surmounted  with  a  tower  from    ing  the  tune  of  their  mfluence.  Itwasthetmeat 
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Bpecimen  of  aroMtectnre  in  the  place,  but  is  curious  appearance,  bearing  some  resemblance 
now  Ming  to  decay.  There  are  thus  religions  to  triumphal  arches,  are  erected  m  honor  of 
odifloes  in  the  Chinese  metropolis  appropriated  distinguished  individuals.  Upon  tJie  *;.  side 
to  many  forma  of  religion:  to  the  Greek  and  of  the  avenue  which  leads  from  the  8.  gate 
Latin  churches,  Islaraism,  Buddhism  in  its  prin-  of  the  Tartar  city  and  aborning  the  outer 
cipal  forma  rationahBin,  ancestral  worship,  and  gat«  stands  the  altar  to  heaven,  in  an  exteneivo 
Btate  woi-Bhip,  and  temples  dedicated  to  Con-  enclosure.  The  altar  la  ft  round  terrace  con- 
fuduB  and  other  deified  mortals,  beside  a  great  Bisting  of  8  stages,  each  10  feet  high,  and  re- 
number in  which  the  popular  idols  of  the  eoun-  spectively  ISO,  90,  and  CO  feet  m  diameter, 
try  are  adored  Among  them  is  the  temple  paved  with  marble  and  protected  with  balus- 
where  the  tablets  of  the  kmgs  and  emperora  trades.  Within  the  enclosure  is  also  die  pdace 
of  former  dynasties  are  collectively  worshipped,  of  abstinence,"  where  the  emperor  lasts  8  days 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have  been  es-  pi-eparatory  to  offering  the  annual  sacrihce  at 
eluded  on  account  of  their  wickedness.  Kear  the  winter  Bolsdce.  On  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
this  is  the  white  pagoda  temple,  so  called  from  avenue  is  the  altar  to  earth,  dedicated  to  the 
&  costly  obelisk  near  it  erected  by  Koblai  Khan  supposed  inventor  of  agnoulture ;  it  stands  in 
m  the  13th  century,  and  rebuilt  and  exquisitely  an  enclosure  about  3  m.  in  circumference,  and  „ 
ornamented  m  1819.  This  temple  eoatains  a  in  reality  counts  of  4  separate  altars :  to  the 
8cabtakenfromtheforeheadofBnddha,cansed  spirits  of  the  heavens,  those  of  the  earth,  the 
by  his  constantly  knocking  his  head  on  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  Shin-nung,  the  inventor  of 
KTOund  in  worship ;  and  around  the  edifice  are  agriculture.  The  worship  at  this  altar  is  per- 
108  small  pillars  on  which  lamps  are  burned  in  formed  at  the  vernal  eqmnos,  at  which  time 
hia  honor.  Outside  of  the  city  on  the  E.  is  the  the  ceremony  of  ploughing  a  part  of  the  enclo- 
"  temple  of  heaven,"  which  covers  a  large  area  sure  is  performed  by  the  emperor,  assisted  by 
and  is  surrounded  with  many  spacious  buUd-  membei-s  of  the  board  of  rites.  A  little  W .  ot 
imts-  Oft  the  W  ia  ft  corresponding  structure  this  enclosure  is  the  pool  dedicated  to  the  apir- 
caUedthe"tempIeofearth;"bothoftheseara  its  of  the  waters,  where  his  majesty  performs 
connected  vrith  the  state  religion.— The  south-  special  supplications  whenever  thecountry  aut- 
ern  or  Ohmese  city  is  more  populous  than  tlie  fers  from  drought  or  deluge.  The  southern 
Tartar  but  it  contains  few  edilces  of  impor-  city  is  not  subject  to  the  same  stnct  mditary 
tance,  'is  not  so  well  built,  and  the  walls  are  rule  as  the  northern,  and  is  m  consequence  re- 
not  HO  solid.  The  principal  streets  are  more  sorted  to  by  many  persons  in  quest  of  relasa- 
than  100  feet  wide,  and  extend  between  gates  tjon  and  dissipation.  Durmg  the  night  the 
at  opposite  aides  of  the  city ;  but  those  which  great  thoroughfares  are  usuaSly  quiet,  and  are 
branch  off  from  the  chief  thoroughfares  are  dimly  hghted  by  lanterns  which  hang  from  tte 
mere  lanes  They  are  all  unpaved,  and  ac-  doors  of  the  houses.  The  air  is  polluted  by 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  weather  are  either  the  stench  arising  from  private  vessels  and 
knee-deep  with  mud  or  covered  with  dust,  public  reservoirs  for  urme  and  aU  kinds  rf 
Thehouae8arebniltofbrick,andseldomexceed  offal,  which  is  carefully  collected  and  earned 
one  story  in  height.  They  are  roofed  with  tiles  out  of  the  gates  in  the  same  boxed  carts  m 
of  many  colors ;  and  most  of  the  private  resi-  which  the  vegetables  are  brought  to  market, 
dences  have  ft  parapet  waU  in  front,  upon  which  Carriages  (or  rather  covered  carts  without 
Dots  contdning  flowers  and  shrubs  are  placed,  springs  drawn  by  mules),  saddle  horses,  and 
In  the  back  streets  the  edifices  have  a  misera-  donkeys  are  used  for  locomotion,  and  can  be 
hie  and  squalid  appearance,  hut  in  the  prin-  hired  at  numerous  stands  throughout  the  citj ; 
cinal  thoroughfares  many  of  them,  pai'ticularly  but  aedans  are  not  permitted  to  be  used  so 
the  shops,  aj6  highly  ornamented  with  p^nt-  near  the  emperor  except  by  privileged  persona. 
iuR  and  gilding.  The  shops  are  open  in  front,  The  Mantchoo  women  nde^^tnde,  and  their 
and  the  goods  are  exposed  in  heaps  outside  the  number  in  the  streets,  both  ndmg  and  wa^mg, 
doors  At  each  side  of  the  establishment  there  imparts  a  peculiarity  to  the  crowd  which  is  not 
is  generally  a  wooden  pillar  or  signboard,  high-  seen  m  cities  further  8.  The  yanous  tnbes  of 
er  than  the  housetop,  bearing  inscriptions  in  central  Asia  have  representatives  aruong  Oie 
ffilt  letters  settmg  forth  the  superior  qualities  of  throng,  and  then-  different  costumes  add  to  the 
the  wares  and  tlie  probity  of  the  dealer.  Flags  liveliness  of  the  scene.— The  climate  of  Pekmg 
and  streamers  are  hung  out  from  these  posts,  is  excessively  cold  in  winter.  The  thermometer 
and  lanterns  of  different  material  and  form  are  ranges  from  10  to  2o  m  winter,  and  in  sum- 
arransed  with  great  ingenuity  and  taste.  Not-  mer  it  sometimes  rises  tol05  ,  but  la  generally 
withstanding  the  breadth  of  the  main  streets,  hetween  75°  and  90°.  Water  is  frozen  from 
they  are  much  obstructed  by  the  wares  ex-  December  to  March,  and  violent  storms  and 
posed  outside  the  ahops,  and  the  number  of  whirlwinds  occur  in  apring.  Bat  upon  the 
^cupations  that  are  carried  on  in  tents  and  whole  the  climate  is  healthy  and  epideniics 
in  the  open  air  in  movable  workshops.  This  are  rare.— The  manufactures  of  Pekmg  are  tn- 
erowd  and  bustle,  however,  is  wholly  confined  fling,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  oonimedto 
to  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  the  lanes  supplying  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Ihe 
and  croaa  streets  are  perfectly  quiet.  Where  principal  part  of  the  provisions  consumed 
the  main  streets  hitersect,  monuments  of  very  comes  from  the  S.  provmces,  or  fi«m  the  fi. 
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part  of  Chi-li,  the  plain  ai^joining  the  city  pro-  intflraperBed  with  canals,  pools,  rivulets,  and 
during  but  little.  The  tases  of  China  are  for  lakes,  the  banks  of  which  have  been  thrown 
the  most  part  paid  in  kind,  and  large  quanti-  np  or  diversified  in  imitation  of  nature.  Some 
ties  of  grain  are  stored  in  the  principal  graaa-  parts  are  cultivated,  groves  and  tangled  thickets 
rioa  of  Peking  at  one  season  of  the  year ;  but  occur  here  and  there,  and  places  are  purposely 
the  supply  becomes  exhausted  before  the  nest  left  wild  in  order  to  contrast  the  better  with 
harvest  is  reaped,  and  when  this  happens  many  the  highly  cultivated  precincts  of  a  palace,  or 
of  the  people  die  of  femine.  Coal  is  brought  to  form  a  rural  pathway  to  a  retired  summer 
from  the  S.  and  8.  W.  upon  the  backs  of  cam-  honse.  The  number  of  residences  for  the  em- 
els  and  mules ;  and  the  houses  are  heated  by  perbr  or  bis  ministers  within  this  park  is  csti- 
stoves,  the  fuel  being  a  compound  of  coal  dust  mated  at  80,  each  of  which  ia  surrounded  by 
and  earth.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  are  es-  many  houses  occupied  by  eunuchs  and  ser- 
ceedingly  dear,  and  many  of  the  inbabitanta  vants.  The  summer  palace  and  principal  hall 
are  miserably  poor.— The  government  differa  of  audience,  the  most  extensive  and  by  far  the 
from  that  of  other  cities  in  the  empire ;  it  is  most  splendid  of  these  residences,  was  plun- 
separated  from  the  affairs  of  the  department,  dered  by  the  French  and  Engli^  forces  in 
and  administered  by  officers  residing  in  the  4  their  advance  upon  Peking,  in  Oct.  1860.  The 
cirouita  into  which  it  ia  divided.  X  minister  entrance  or  reception  ball  was  110  feet  long, 
of  one  of  the  boards  is  appointed  superintendent  43  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high.  It  was  paved 
of  the  city,  and  subordinate  to  him  is  a  mayor,  with  marble,  and  painted  with  gold,  azure,  and 
These  functionaries  are  quite  independent  of  scarlet,  in  the  most  gorgeous  style.  The  throne 
the  proviueia!  governor,  carrying  any  affairs  of  the  emperor  was  made  of  a  dark  wood  beau- 
which  they  cannot  determine  directly  to  the  tifully  carved,  and  the  cushions  were  embroi- 
emperor.  The  police  is  materially  assisted  in  dered  with  golden  dragons.  The  inner  eham- 
its  duties  by  the  ^atea  which  are  [lated  at  the  bers  and  siuoon  were  handsomely  fitted  up. 
heads  of  the  streets  and  closed  at  night  and  The  rolls  of  silk,  satin,  and  crape,  all  of  the 
watchmen  patrol  the  city  marking  the  tune  best  quality,  not  only  furnished  tnrbans  and 
by  striking  two  pieces  ot  bamboo  togtther  bedclothes  for  the  Trench  soldiers,  but  were 
TTiere  is  frequently  much  trouble  in  keepmg  used  to  wrap  around  fowls,  old  pots,  and  other 
the  populace  qniet,  for  m  times  of  unusual  vulgar  booty.  The  jade  stone  and  china  were 
Bcardtv  they  rise  in  mobs  and  pillage  the  of  great  value,  and  some  Sfivres  china  of  Louis 
public  granaries  There  is  a  government  jour  Quatorze  was  found ;  and  a  presentation  sword 
nal  called  the  "Pekmg  Gazette"  published  with  the  English  coat  of  anus,  studded  with 
daily  in  the  form  of  &  pamphlet,  which  contains  gems,  and  evidently  of  antiquity,  gave  rise  to  a 
from  60  to  70  pages.  Nothing  is  printed  in  it  good  deal  of  speculation.  The  English  treaty 
without  first  being  esamined  \)y  a  political  or  of  Tien-tsiu  was  also  discovered,  and  an  im- 
literary  committee,  and  the  official  part  ema-  mense  quantity  of  plunder  of  all  kinds  made  it 
nates  from  the  emperor's  cabinet.  It  notices  all  difficult  to  decide  what  to  take  away.  Tho 
public  affairs,  and  pves  a  succmct  account  of  emperor  had  retired  the  day  before,  and  all  the 
the  principal  events.  It  contains  the  petitions  ladies  had  disappeared,  but  their  little  Japanese 
and  memorials  presented  to  the  emperor,  to-  dogs  were  running  about  ia  a  distracted  state, 
gether  with  his  replies  and  his  orders  and  in-  In  the  treasury  there  was  about  .$61,000  in 
stmctions  to  the  mandarins.  Records  of  ju-  gold  and  silver.  The  total  value  of  the  prop- 
dicial  events  conclude  the  official  part,  which  erty  carried  off  and  destroyed  amounted  to 
the  editors  cannot  change  or  alter  in  any  re-  several  millions.  Among  the  most  curious  dis- 
spect,  without  subjecting  tbemselvesto  the  pen-  coveries  made  were  a  suit  of  magnificent  ar- 
alty  of  death.  Examples  of  this  punishment,  mor,  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  helmet  sur- 
oocui-ring  from  time  to  time,  maintain  among  mounted  with  an  enormous  pearl;  a  saloon 
the  public  an  almost  religious  respect  for  all  furnished  in  esoet  imitation  of  the  style  of 
that  appears  in  tho  "Gazette."  The  journal  is  Louis  SV,,  decorated  with  the  portraits  of  the 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  emperor's  ladies  of  the  court  of  that  monarch,  and  the 
will,  which  every  one  obeys,  and  before  which  name  of  each  lady  inscribed  at  the  bottom  of 
every  one  bows. — The  environs  are  occupied  the  frame;  and  among  the  porcelain  were  some 
with  groves,  private  mansions,  hamlets,  andcul-  immense  vases  which  had  passed  more  than  a 
tivated  fields,  in  or  near  which  are  trees,  so  that  century  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  which 
the  city  viewed  from  a  distance  appears  as  if  marine  vegetation  had  clung  in  such  a  manner 
situated  in  a  forest.  (The  park  of  Yuen-ming-  as  to  produce  the  most  singular  ornaments, 
yuen,  or  "  round  and  splendid  gardens,"  so  Some  valuable  books  and  papers  were  secured 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  embas-  for  the  British  museum,  and  the  coat  of  armor 
siea  to  Peking,  lies  about  8  m.  B.  W.  from  tho  was  reserved  for  the  emperorof  the  French.  In 
city,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  13  sq.  m.  The  revenge  for  the  cruelty  with  which  some  French 
country  becomes  hilly  in  this  direction,  and  ad-  and  English  prisoners  had  been  massacred, 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  the  naturtj  surface  this  palace  was  burned  to  the  ground. — Though 
in  tho  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Peking  ia  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  one  of 
ground,  so  that  the  whole  presents  every  va-  their  most  ancient  cities,  it  was  not  made  the 
riety  of  hill  and  dale,  woodlands  and  lawns,  capital  of  the  country  until  the  conquest  by 
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the  Mongols,  when  KubM  Khan,  abont  1282,  Peking,  consisting  of  6  ecclesiastical  and  i  laj 

«8tabliahed  his   court   first  at  this  spot,  then  members,  to  study  the  OMneae  and  Mantchoo 

called  Shnntien  Foo.    He  afterward  removed  langnages,  so  that  inteipreteraconld  be  prepared 

it  to  Hang-chow.    The  native  emperors  who  and  coramnnicationB  carried  on  more  satisfacto- 
suooeeded  the  Mongols  held  their  court  at  '  rily ;  the  members  of  this  college  are  changed 

Kanting,  until   the   3d  prince   of   the    Ming  decennially.  TheintereonrseoftheEngliEhwith 

dynasty  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  China,  though  it  commenced  later  than  that  of 

Peking  in  1411,  where  it  has  ever  since  re-  most  of  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 

mained.      Under   the   Mongols   the  city  was  has  been  far  more  important  in  its  results.  Their 

called  Khan-palik,  or  city  of  the  khan,  and  on  commercial  transactions  with  the  Chinese  be- 

the  Chinese  maps  it  is  usually  called  King-sze,  came  so  comphcated  toward  the  close  of  the 

or  capita!  of  the  court.     It  was  at  first  but-  last  century,  that  it  was  determined  to  send  an 

rounded  by  a  single  wall  pierced  by  9  gates,  embassy  to  the  court  of  China  to  place  their 

whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  city  of  nine  affairs   on   a  better  footing.      In   1793   Lord 

gates ;  but  since  then  the  8,  suburbs  have  been  Macartney  was  despatched  with  a  large  suite, 

enclosed.    The  N".  portion  was  taken  possession  and  presents  for  the  emperor,  which  it  is  sup- 

of  by  the  Mantchooa  in  1644  for  barracks  and  posed  were  looked  upon  as  valuable  tribute, 

residences.     The  government  purchased  the  Thoi^h  the  embassy  failed  in  its  most  impor- 

buildings  from  the  Chinese  and  gave  them  to  tant  points,  it   nevertheless   produced  some 

their  officers;  but  necessity  aoon  obliged  these  good  effects,  and  for  many  years  the  trade 

men,  less  frugal  and  thrifty  than  the  natives,  went  on  without  interruption.     Further  diffl- 

to  Bell  them  and    content   themselves  with  cnlties  arising  between  the  Enghsh  and  OM- 

humbler  abodes ;  consequently  a  great  part  of  nese,  a  second  embassy  was  sent  under  Lord 

the  Tartar  city  is  now  tenanted  by  Chinese,  Amherst,  arriving   at   Peking  in  Aug.   1816. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  ITth  century  the  city  This  mission  vraa  summarily  dismissed  without 

was  destroyed  by  aa  earthqnake,  and  400,000  an  andience,  because  the  ambassador  would 

persons  are  said  to  have  perished.    The  Porta-  not  perform  iotau,  or  appear  before  his  maj- 

guese  sent  an  embassy  to  Peking  in  1617,  but  esty  the  day  he  arrived.    A  letter  was  sent 

the  emperor  refused  to  receive  it,  and  the  am-  from  the  emperor  to  the  prince  regent, ,  in 

bassadors  were  sent  to  Canton,    Theywereim-  which  among  other  things  it  was  said;    "I 

prisoned  there  till  1523,  when  they  were  put  to  havff  sent  thine  ambassador  back  to  his  own 

death.     Asecond embassy waasentfromGoain  country  withoat  punishing  him  for  the  high 

1552,  but  proceeded  no  further  than  Malacca;  crime  that   he   has  committed."      The  inter- 

and  a  third  despatched  from  the  same  place  in  course  of  foreigners  was  for  many  years  after 

1667  had  not  a  satisfeotory  result.    In  1728  this  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.    On 

another  envoy  was  sent,  who  arrived  at  Peking  June  14,  1858,  Count  Putiatine,  the  Russian 

in  May,  1737,  and  had  his  andience  of  leave  in  ambassador,  signed  a  treaty  in  which  the  chief 

July,  receiving  soine  pfts  in  exchange  for  the  points  conceded  by  the  Chinese  were  the  right 

30  chests  of  presents  which  he  brought  from  of  correspondence  upon  an  equal  footing  he- 

the  king  of  Portugal.    No  more  advantage  re-  tween  the  Enssian  minister  of  foreign  ffOMrs 

salted  from  this  than  from  any  of  the  previous  and  the  first  minister  of  state  at  Peking ;  per- 

embassiea.    Another,  and  the  last  that  the  Por-  mission  to  send  diplomatic  agents  to  that  city 

tuguese  sent,  reached  Peking  in  1750.  and  end-  npon  special  occasions ;  liberty  of  ciroulation 

ed  much  the  same  as  the  others.    A  Spanish  throughout  the  empire  for  missionaries  under 

envoy  who  came  out  in  1580  was  imprisoned,  a  system  of  passports;  and  the  right  to  trade 

and  only  released  through  the  intervention  of  at  porta  then  open,  and  in  addition  at  Bwatow, 

the  governor  of  Macao.     A  Dutch  embassy  in  at  a  port  in  Formosa,  and  another  in  Hainan. 

1684  reached  Peking,  but  was  not  successful ;  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the  American 

and  a  second  in  1794  was  treated  with   con-  treaty  was  signed  by  Mr.  Reed,  in  which  the 

tempt.     The  Russians  have  sent  several  embas-  same  privileges  were  accorded  to  the  govern 

sies  to  Peking,  and  from  their  frontier  being  in  ment  of  the  United  States  and  a  clause  added 

contact  with  China  have  compelled  the  Chinese  conferring  all  privileges  that  migl  t  in  tnturo 

to  treat  them  as  equals.    Their  first  recorded  be  granted  to  "  the  most  fa\ ured  nation       A 

visit  was  in  1619,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  few  days  afterward  the  Engii  h  and  French 

can  be  properly  styled  an  embassy.     In  1689  treaties    were    signed,    re'qieLtnely  by  Lord 

the  boundary  iine  of  the  two  empires  was  fixed  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  at  Tien  torn     In  due 

by  treaty,  and  the  following  year  the  ratifica-  course  the  ratified  copies.of  the  Amenean  and 

tion  was  exchanged  at  Peking.    The  nest  mis-  Russian  treaties  were  eschauged  at  Poking ; 

sion  was  sent  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1719,  and  but  a  dispute  arising  between  the  ambassadors 

the  evident  importance  of  keeping  on  good  of  other  powers  and  the  Chinese  with  regard 

termswiththeRussiansIedtheOhinesetotreat  to  the  route  by  which  they  should  proceed  to 

their  envoys  with  unusual  respect,  and  attend  the  capital,  they  were  forced  to  retire.    Early 

to  the  business  which  they  came  to  settle.    In  in  Oct.  1860,  an  English  and  French  force  up- 

1727  another  embassy  succeeded  in  placing  the  ward  of  25,000  strong,   after  destroying   the 

intercourse  between  the  two  nations  on  a  still  summer  palace  and  devastating  several  cities, 

better  basia ;  and  a  mission  waa  established  at  quietly  encamped  within  the  earthwork  about 
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a  mile  ontside  the  N.  wall  of  Peking.    The  the  ground  of  wLich  lie  was  declared  gnilty  of 

emperor  had  escaped  to  an  ancient  palace  be-  heresy,  are  the  following :  I,  Adam  waa  created 

yond  the  great  wall,  ajid  had  left  his  brother,  mortal,  so  that  he  would  have  died  whether  he 

Prince  Kong,  who  was  authorized  to  treat  as  had  sinned  or  not ;  2,  Adam's  sin  injured  only 

plenipotentiary  with  the  iavadera.    The  prince  himself  and  not  the  human  race ;  S,  new-born 

showed  great  reluctance  in  complying  witli  mfants  are  in  the  same  condition  in  which 

some  of  .the  demands  made  by  Lord  Elgin  and  Adam  was  before  the  fall;  4,  the  whole  human 

Baron  Gros,  and  oaly  yielded  when  assured  race  neither  dies  in  conBequenee  of  Adam's 

that  Pelting  would   be   utterly  destroyed  in  death  or  trangreasion,  nor  rises  from  the  dead 

case  of  his  refusal.    One  of  the  city  gates  was  in  consequence  of  Christ's  resurrection;  5,  in- 

plaeed  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  another  fants  obtain  eternal  Mfe,  though  they  be  not 

in  those  of  the  English ;  and  every  tiling  was  baptized ;  6,  the  law  is  as  good  a  means  of 

done  that  appeared  likely  to  humble  the  min-  salvation  as  the  gospel ;  7,  there  were  some 

ister  and  mortify  the  pride  of  the  Chinese  men,  even  before  the  appearance  of  Christ, 

emperor.    On  Oct.  24,  the  day  appointed  by  who  did  not  commit  sin.    These  7  propositions 

Lord  El^n  for  eichanpng  the  ratifications  of  (others  connt  only  6,  leaving  out  the  5th,  or 

the  treaty  of  Tien-tain,  and  signing  the  con-  joining  it  to  one  of  the  other  propoMtions) 

vention  of  Peking,  the  streets  leading  to  the  were  and  still  are  regarded  as  the  cardinal 

Erohibited  city  were  occupied  and  the  audience  points  of  the  Pelagian  system,  although  it  is 
all  within  its  limits  where  the  ceremony  took  difficult  to  decide  how  far  Pelagius  aecorded 
place  surrounded  by  British  troops.  Lord  El-  with  all  of  them,  since  ho  expressed  hhnself 
gia  passed  through  the  streets  with  a  nnmer-  very  cautiously.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
ous  escort,  and  entered  the  audience  hall  with  demnation  of  Ccelestius,  Pelagins  himself  was 
his  Boite,  bowing  coldly  to  Prince  Knng,  who  soon  attacked  in  Palestine,  where  Jerome  he- 
approached  with  the  nsual  salutation  of  re-  came  one  of  his  most  zealous  opponents, 
spectftil  greeting,  and  appropriating  to  himself  Jerome,  conjointly  with  Orosius,  a  disciple  of 
the  most  honorable  seat,  placing  ^  Hope  Augustine,  accused  Pelagius  at  a  synod  held 
Grant,  the  coramander-in-ohie^  in  a  chair  on  at  Jerusalem  in  415,  under  John,  bishop  of 
his  left.  On  the  following  day  the  same  cere-  that  city,  John,  however,  did  not  pronounce 
monies  were  performed  between  the  French  his  eondemnation,  bnt  referred  the  whole  mat- 
and  Chinese  plenipotentiaries,.  The  subsKance  ter  to  the  see  of  Rome,  then  occnpied  by  Inno- 
of  the  treaty  was  as  follows  :  1,  the  emperor  cent  L  At  another  synod  of  15  bishops,  held 
of  Ohinaoipressedregretatthemisunderstaivd-  in  the  same  year  at  Diospolis,  under  Eulogins 
ing  occasioned  by  the  affair  at  the  Takn  forta ;  of  Oiesarea,  Pelagius  was  acquitted.  The 
3,  the  right  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britmn  to  churches  of  AMca,  on  the  other  hand,  reiter- 
keep  a  resident  minister  at  Peking  was  ac-  ated  their  rtgection  of  the  system  in  a  synod 
knowledged ;  3,  £8,100,000  was  to  be  paid  by  of  6fl  bishops  held  at  Carthage,  and  in  a  synod 
the  Chinese  government  as  indemnity;  4,  Tien-  of  fil  Ifumidian  bishops  at  Milenm,  both  held 
tsin  was  opened  to  trade;  6,  the  interdict  upon  in  416.  Both  synods  urged  Lmocent  to  pro- 
the  emigration  of  Chinese  to  the  British  cole-  nounee  on  this  subject,  as  did  also,  in  a  private 
nies  was  removed ;  6,  a  portion  of  the  main-  letter,  Augustine,  who  now  entered  the  arena 
land  opposite  Hong  Kong,  called  Cowloon,  as  the  most  powerful  opponent  of  Pelagianism, 
was  ceded  to  the  British;  7,  tie  immediate  The  reply  of  Innocent  was  to  the  satisfaction 
operation  of  the  treaty  and  convention  was  of  the  African  bishops,  and  Pelagius  deemed  it 

Erovided  for.  The  French  also  received  a  necessary  to  address  to  him  an  explanatory 
irge  indemnity,  and  Tien-tsin  was  to  be  oc-  apolo^  of  his  system,  which,  however,  did  not 
oupied  by  the  allies  till  their  oldms  were  sat-  reach  Home  until  after  the  death  of  Innocent, 
isfled.  Though  this  was  the  first  formal  em-  Hissuccessor,  Zosimu^  was  induced  by  the  con- 
bassy  sent  by  the  French  to  Peking,  they  have  fession  of  faith  that  Ccelestius,  who  was  now 
by  their  missionaries  made  the  -jest  of  the  in  Eome,  had  drawn  up,  and  also  by  the  letters 
world  better  acquainted  with  China,  and  given  *nd  protestations  of  Pelagins,  to  declare  the 
the  Chinese  more  knowledge  of  western  coun-  two  acoused  sound  in  faith,  and  unjustly  perse- 
tries,  than  all  other  Christian  nations  together,  cuted  by  their  adversaries.  The  African  bish- 
PELAGIUS,  the  founder  of  a  religious  ays-  ops,  214  in  number,  met  again  in  a  synod  at 
tem  in  the  5th  century.  Little  is  known  of  Carthage,  and  stood  by  their  former  decision ; 
hts  life.  He  was  a  British  monk  named  Mor-  and  Augustine  appealed  to  the  emperor  Hono- 
gan  (signifyii^  sea-bom),  of  which  Pelagius  is  a  rius  (418),  who  issued  a  rescript  to  the  prefect, 
translation,  and  by  the  incursions  of  barbarians  ordering  the  immediate  suppression  of  tie  new 
was  driven  from  his  native  land.  Hewentflrst  heresy.  Another  council  at  Carthage,  which 
to  Eome  (409),  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  prov- 
of  C<Elestius,  and  the  two  afterward  (411)  went  inces  of  Africa  and  even  from  Spdn,  specified 
to  Carthage.  Pelagius  soon  left  Africa  for  Pal-  and  solemnly  condemned  as  heretical  9  doc- 
cstine,  but  Ccelestius,  who  endeavored  to  be  re-  trines  of  Pelagius,  Similar  declarations  were 
eeived  among  the  presbyters  of  Carthage,  whs.  issued  by  the  bishops  Theodotus  of  Antioch 
accused  of  heresy  before  a  synod  held  at  that  and  Praylius  of  Jerusalem ;  and  Zosimus  now 
place  in  413  and  condeniaed.  The  doctrines  on  also  lost  confidence  in  the  new  teachers,  and 
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published  his'  EpUtola  Tractm-ia,  in  which  the  race ;  and  there  is  reason  to  euspect  that  the 
Pelagian  doctrine  is  condemned.  Allthebish-  same  element  entered  largely  into  the  com- 
ops  of  the  western  chnrohea  were  called  upon  position  of  the  Latin  people.  At  one  time  the 
to  Bubscribe  to  this  epistle ;  many  yielded,  but  population  of  Etruria  was  also  Pelaagian  to  a 
Julian,  bishop  of  Eclanum  in  Apulia,  the  most  very  great  extent  At  the  beginning  of  an- 
ififted  of  all  Pelagian  theolo^ans,  undertook  thentio  history  the  Pelas^ans  of  Asia  were  a 
the  defence  of  the  system,  thoaghwithont  sue-  declining  race,  holding  only  a  few  scattered 
cess  He  had  to  sacrifice  his  office,  and  to  posts,  "the  hist  strongholds,"  says  Eawlioson, 
repair  with  Pelarius  and  Ocelestins  to  Asia,  "of  a  people  forced  everywhere  to  yield  to  con- 
where  some  more  fruitless  efforts  were  made  to  querors.  The  natural  explanation  of  the  his- 
gain  mfluential  bishops,  as  Theodore  of  Mop-  torical  phenomena  is  that  the  Pehisgi  were  the 
suestia  and  Nesterins  of  Constantinople,  over  original  population  of  western  Asia,  and  that 
to  their  cause.  Little  is  known  of  the  further  their  emigrations  across  the  sea  into  Enrope 
history  of  Pelagius,  hia  two  friends,  and  theu:  were  occasioned  by  the  pressure  upon  them 
doctrines,  except  that  the  last  were  again  con-  of  immigrants  from  the  east,  Lydians,  Phry- 
demned  as  heretical  by  the  (Bonmenical  oounoU  gians,  and  Oarians,  who  forced  them  west- 
of  Ephesns  in  431.  The  followers  of  Pelagius  ward,  and  so  caused  their  occupation  of  Greece 
never  formed  a  sect  properly  bo  called;  but  and  Italy."  The  Pelasgians  of  Europe  were 
Pelagianiam,  as  a  theological  system,  though  celebrated  for  their  wanderings,  to  which  they 
condemned,  retained  its  advocates.  The  best  wore  apparently  compeUed  by  the  eucroach- 
works  on  the  history  of  PeWianism  are :  Wig-  ments  of  stronger  races  who  drove  them  from 
gers,  Yerawh  ein^  pragmatuehm  Barstellang  country  to  country.  Their  leading  eharaeter- 
dei  Auguatinicmianim  und  Pelagiankmvi  (2  iatics  seem  to  have  been  peacefal  habits,  agri- 
vola.  Berlin,  1831-'3 ;  English  translation  bv  cultural  pursuits,  a  love  of  navigation,  and  a 
Prof  Emerson,  New  York,  1840) ;  Jacobi,  Ihe  natural  taste  for  art.  They  were  stilled  in 
Lehre  des  Pelagius  (Leipsio,  1843).  fortification,  and  in  every  land  which  they 
PELAEGONIUM.  Bee  Gkeanidm.  once  inhabited  their  presence  can  atiU  be 
PELASGIANS  (Gr.  neXao7o(),  an  ancient  traced  by  numerous  works  of  defence,  built 
people  who  in  pro-historic  times  occupied  the  of  immense  polygonal  blocks  of  stone  fitted  to- 
Grecian  peninsula,  the  islands  and  coasts  of  gether  without  mortar  or  cement,  and  of  such 
the  jEgsoan,  and  portions  of  Asia  Minor  and  substantial  strength  that  they  have  outlasted 
Italy.  Our  knowledge  about  them  is  very  the  structures  of  succeeding  ages  and  races, 
v^ue  and  contradictory.  The  terra  is  some-  These  works  are  commonly  known  aa  Cyolo- 
times  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  include  the  pcan,  a  name  given  to  them  for  their  grandeur 
great  ethnological  family  who  were  the  ear-  and  antiquity.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the  Pe- 
liest  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  some-  lasgians  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  They  disap- 
times  in  a  nan-ower  sense  to  mean  only  a  smglo  peared  a  few  centuries  before  Christ,  probably 
tribe  or  nation  of  that  family.  The  most  an-  absorbed  by  other  races  more  or  loss  akin  to 
cient  writers  give  the  name  a  wide  rather  than  them.  In  Greece  proper  they  mingled  with 
a  narrow  meaning.  Homer,  who  was  the  first  the  Hellenes,  and  in  Asia  Minor  with  the 
to  mention  them,  connects  them  at  once  with  Oarians,  the  Lydians,  and  the  Phrygians ; 
Crete  Dodona,  and  Thessaly.  .^sohytus  makes  while  in  Italy  they  wore  either  reduced  to  th« 
Pelasgus,  the  king  from  whom  the  race  de-  condition  of  serfe  or  united  with  then-  con- 
rived  its  name,  a  ruler  over  the  whole  of  ^querors  to  form  a  new  people,  the  Latins. 
Greece-  whde 'Herodotus  says  that  Greece  "Their  whole  character,"  says  Eawlinson, 
was  called' Pelasgia,  and  includes  under  the  "  was  plastic  and  yielding,  not  firm  nor  forma- 
oommon  name  of  Pelasgiana  the  Athenians,  tive;  and  their  fkte  was  to  furnish  asubstra- 
tha  Arcadians,  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  the  turn  npon  which  stronger  nationalities  estab- 
Lemnians  the  Samothracians,  and  the  Cres.  lisbed  and  developed  themselves." 
tonians  On  the  other  hand,  Thucydides,  PELEW  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  islands  in  the 
whose  'authority  is  of  the  highest  weight,  N.  Pacific  ocean,  forming  part  and  situated  at 
states  that  the  Pelasgians  were  only  the  most  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Caroline  archipelago, 
nomerous  of  the  many  kindred  races  which  between  lat.  7  and  8°  30  N.  and  long.  134  and 
mliabited  Greece.  They  came  from  the  East  136"  E.  The  group  consists  of  about  20  prin- 
at  a  very  early  period,  passing  over  from  Asia  cipal  islands,  nearly  encircled  by  a  coral  ree^ 
Minor  where  they  had  bnilt  the  two  cities  and  covers  an  extent  of  about  120  by  30  m. 
which  bore  the  name  of  Magnesia,  to  the  isl-  Babelthouap,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  is  about 
ands  and  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  estab-  28  m.  long  and  14  broad,  and  cout^sa  moua- 
lishing  themselves  principally  in  Thessaly,  Epi-  tain  so  high  that  the  whole  group  may  be  seen 
rus  and  Peloponnesus.  The  Arcadians,  loniana,  from  its  smnmit.  When  seen  from  the  sea  the 
and  Argives  seem  to  have  been  Pela^an  races,  islands  appear  rugged  and  mountainous;  but 
Attica  was  Pelasgic  at  a  very  remote  period,  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  whole  are 
and  the  eariiest  population  of  Macedonia  watered  by  several  brooks  and  ponds.  They 
may  have  been  of  the  same  stock.  In  Italy  aro  well  wooded,  and  produce  breadfruit,  co- 
the  sonthern  nations,  such  aa  the  Peucetians,  coannts,  bananas,  sugar  cane,  yams,  lemons, 
(Enotrians   and  Japygians   were  of  Pelasgio  and  oranges,  beside  numerous  other  tropical 
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fruita  and  vegetables.  Homed  cattle,  piga,  most  abundantly  in  tropical  regions,  frequent- 
goats,  and  fowl  are  numerous;  and  turtles,  ing  both  the  sea  coast  and  interior  lakes  and 
fish,  and  rfiell  flsh  abound  on  the  coasts.  The  rivers ;  they  are  very  voracious,  feeding  en- 
inhabitanta  are  of  the  Malay  race.  They  pay  tiroly  on  fishes,  and  the  pouch  is  capacions 
great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  enough  to  hold  lish  safRcient  for  the  dinner  of 
ground,  and  show  considerable  ingenuity  in  half  a  dozen  men ;  they  are  good  swimmers, 
making  tbeir  canoes,  some  of  which  ean  carry  divers,  and  fliers,  and  can  perch  easily  on  trees. 
30  men.  The  men  ro  entirely  naked,  and  the  In  the  morning  and  evening  they  leave  their 
women  almost  so.— The  Pelew  islands  are  said  roosting  places  in  flocks  of  about  a  dozen,  and 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  fly  to  their  fishing  gronnda ;  they  fish  until  aat- 
1545,  and  they  were  afterward  Been  several  isfied,  swallowing  their  prey  on  the  spot,  and 
times  by  ships  bound  to  China  by  the  E.  pas-  retiring  with  a  full  crop  to  some  solitary  place 
sage ;  but  they  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  to  digest  it ;  they  often  doze  on  the  water  dur- 
of  the  civilized  world  by  the  loss  of  the  Bril^  ing  iks  progress  of  digestion.  They  fly  some- 
ish  ship  Antelope,  Capt.  Wilson,  in  1783.  The  tiroes  elevated,  and  at  otliera  akim  near  the  sur- 
natives  treated  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  ship  f^ce,  and,  balancing  themselves  when  they  see 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Capt.  "WUson  took  a  fi^  fall  headlong  upon  it  with  tie  apparent 
the  son  of  the  chief  to  England,  where  he  was  risk  of  breaking  their  necks. — The  white  peli- 
placed  at  aohool  and  displayed  considerable  can  (P.  onocrotalvs,  Linn.),  the  cnocTotalvt  of 
aptitude  for  civilized  customs  and  an  excellent  Piiny  but  not  of  the  Greets,  is  between  6  and 
disposition;  hut  he  died  of  small  pox,  attheage  6  feet  long,  and  12  to  13  in  expanse  of  wings; 
of  20,  the  following  year.  Several  other  nar-  the  general  color  is  white,  with  rosy  tinges, 
ratives  of  voyagers  give  an  equally  favorable  and  the  primaries  are  black;  the  upper  mandi- 
account  of  the  islanders ;  but  it  would  appear  hie  is  bluish  with  red  and  yellow  tints,  and  the 
that  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  hook  on  the  end  is  bright  red ;  the  pouch  ia 
white  man  has  made  them  treacherous.  The  yellow.  It  is  found  in  S.  E.  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Siren,  whaler,  when  passing  the  S.  island  in  Africa,  sometimes  coming  e&  far  W.  as  Ger- 
1828,  was  boarded  by  100  men  who  appeared  many,  but  not  to  Great  Britain.  The  nest  is 
to  be  ftiendly,  hut  when  opportunity  offered  generally  made  in  a  rude. manner  on  inaecessi- 
attacked  the  crew,  and  were  only  repulsed  after  hie  rocks,  near  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  the  e^s 
a  desperate  fight,  in  which  most  of  the  ship's  are  2  to  4;  it  builds  sometimes  on  trees  remote 
company,  37  in  number,  were  wounded  and  3  from  water ;  the  young  are  fed  by  the  regurgi- 
ofBoers  Wiled.  Since  then  several  vessels  have  tated  food  of  the  parents;  this  operation  is 
had  very  narrow  escapes  from  being  cut  off  rendered  easier  by  pressing  die  pouch  and  lower 
while  visiting  the  islands.  mandible  agdnst  the  breast,  and  the  contrast 
PELICAN,  a  genus  of  large,  web-footed  of  the  red  hoek  of  the  bill  against  the  whit« 
birds  {peleainua,  Ijnn.).  The  bill  is  very  long,  of  the  breast  probably  gave  rise  to  the  poetic 
nearly  straight,  and  much  depressed ;  the  upper  idea  of  the  ancients  that  the  female  pelican 
mandible  has  an  elevated  ridge,  becoming  flat  nourished  her  young  with  her  blood.  It  is  a 
toward  the  end,  the  tip  being  strong,  hooked,  very  long-lived  bird;  in  captivity  it  will  eat 
and  acute;  the  lower  mandiMe  is  wider  at  the  ratsandsmall  mammalsaswell  asfish;  itsfiesh 
base  than  the  upper,  and  its  branches  are  unit-  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  and  few  would  care 
ed  only  at  the  tip ;  the  nostrils  are  scarcely  to  eat  it,  as  it  is  very  rank,  fishy,  and  oily ;  it 
perceptible,  in  the  lateral  groove  at  the  base;  is  said  to  have  been  tamed  and  employed  in 
the  wings  are  moderate,  the  2d  quiU  the  longest,  fishing,  like  the  cormorant  among  the  Chinese, 
and  the  secondaries  nearly  as  long  as  the  pri-  Its  pouch  has  been  used  to  make  caps  and  bon- 
maries ;  the  tail  is  broad,  short,  and  rounded ;  nets  and  tobacco  bags ;  the  Siamese  make  of  it 
the  tarw  shori;  and  stout,  covered  with  reticu-  strings  for  musical  instruments,  and  the  Hile 
lated  scales;  all  four  of  the  toes  on  the  same  and  other  boatmen  use  it  with  the  lower  jaw 
plane,  lie  hind  one  turned  more  or  less  inward,  attached  for  baling  water  from  their  canoes; 
and  all  connected  by  broad  webs,  the  middle  it  will  hold  in  the  living  bird  10  to  13  quarts 
toe  the  longest.  The  head  is  moderate  and  of  water,  and  hence  the  pelican  is  called  "  river 
crested,  the  neck  long  and  slender,  and  the  feet  camel"  by  the  Egyptians.  A  variety  or  species 
toward  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  under  the  (P.  eri^me,  Bruch.)  in  8.  E.  Europe  is  some- 
lower  jaw,  and  extending  to  the  throat,  is  a  what  larger,  of  a  more  grayish  white,  with 
loose,  naked  membranous  pouch  capable  of  curled  feathers  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
great  distention,  which  is  used  as  a  scoop-net  head ;  these  collect  in  flocks,  and  extending  their 
for  fish ;  around  the  eyes  and  base  of  the  bill  line  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  by  flapping  their 
are  bare  spaces.  The  skeleton  is  remarkable  wings  and  plunging  into  the  water,  drive  a 
for  the  great  extent  of  itsair  cavities,  the  bones  shoal  of  fish  into  a  small  and  shallow  space,  and 
weighing  less  than  2  lbs. ;  from  these  the  air  tiiere  speedily  obtain  a  fiill  supply.— The  Amer- 
penetrates  into  the  areolar  tissue  under  the  ican  white  or  rough-billed  pelican  (P.  trachy- 
skin,  making  the  body  for  its  bulk  exceedingly  rhynchvt,  Lath. ;  genus  eyrto^lecan'm,  Eeich.) 
light;  the  (esophagus  is  very  capacious  and  Bie  is  about  6  feet  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of 
stomach  small.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  between  8  and  9  feet,  and  a  weight  of  17  or 
but  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  18  lbs.    It  much  resembles  the  P.  onocrotahit. 
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being  of  a  general  white  color,  linged  with  darlc  chestnut  brown;  back,  wings,  and  tail 
Toseons  in  the  bree<Iing  season ;  the  primaries  grajish  ash,  margined  with  dusltj',  the  last 
are  blaelt,  and  the  iris  white;  the  head  and  with  the  shafts  white  at  the  base  and  blaclt  at 
neclt  are  covered  with  slender,  email,  and  the  end;  primaries  brownish  black;  below 
downy  feathers,  elongated  into  a  crest  on  the  dart  brownish  ash,  with  narrow  lon^tudinal 
nape  and  mnning  down  the  back  of  the  neok;  white  lines  on  the  sides;  iria  whit*;  legs  and 
on  the  body  generally  the  feathers  are  narrow  feet  black.  The  female  is  like  the  male,  but 
and  long;  the  crest  is  yellow,  the  eyes  very  the  feathers  of  tho  head  are  more  rigid;  the 
bright,  and  in  spring  the  legs,  feet,  bill,  aad  yonng  are  dusky  brown.  It  is  found  from 
pouch  are  orange  red,  fading  to  yellowish  in  North  Carolina  to  Texas,  and  on  the  coast  of 
the  autumn.  The  bill  is  14  inches  long,  and  the  California;  it  ia  a  constant  resident  in  Florida, 
sac  beside  this  length  estenda  8  inches  on  the  and  is  now  rare  N,  of  St.  Augustine ;  it  goes 
.throat,  being  Tlnohea  deep  at  the  widest  part;  south  farheyond  the  limits  ofthe  United  States; 
the  win^  are  long,  narrow,  and  rounded,  and  it  is  not  seen  on  fresh  water  beyond  the  reach 
the  primaries  much  curved;  the  twi  consists  of  the  tide,  like  the  white  pelican.  Thefligbt, 
«f  34  feathers;  the  horny  and  fibrous  ridgo  on  though  apparently  heavy,  is  well  sustained, 
the  upper  mandible  of  the  males  increases  with  performed  by  alternate  easy  flappings  and  sail- 
age,  and  is  used  as  a  means  of  defence  in  their  mgs,  and  in  long  .  undulating  lines ;  in  calm 
battles  during  the  love  season ;  the  females  are  weather  they  perform  intricate  aerial  evolu- 
rather  smaller  than  the  males.  Abundant  dur-  tions  at  a  great  height ;  during  flight  the  bead 
ingthe  winter  in  riorida,  it  ia  found  in  summer  ia  drawn  between  tie  shoulders  and  the  feet 
in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries  as  far  as  lat.  extended.  They  are  always  awake  during  the 
61°  N. ;  it  does  not  occur  oa  the  coast  of  the  ooming  in  of  tho  tide,  which  is  the  favorable 
middle  and  northern  states,  aa  the  coarse  of  time  for  fishing;  they  are  never  seen  far  from 
migration  is  along  the  great  inland  rivers,  shore  when  a  storm  is  threatening,  and  their 
They  do  not  dive  for  their  prey  either  from  the  appearance  at  sea  is  regarded  by  sailors  aa 
wing  or  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  thrust  a  sure  sign  of  pleasant  weather.  They  pro- 
the  head  under  as  far  as  the  neck  will  allow,  cure  their  food  on  the  wing,  plnngmg  from 
feeding  mostly  in  shallow  places,  as  they  swim  a  height  of  15  to  25  feet,  with  the  lower  man- 
along  against  wind  and  current  with  the  dible  wide  open  and  the  pouch  extended,  sooop- 
wings  partially  extended  and  the  upper  man-  ing  up  the  fish  and  swallowing  them  at  once; 
dible  oaly  of  the  bill  appearing  above  the  sur-  their  plunge  is  very  singular,  and  seems  to  tho 
f^e;  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  company  with  spectator  calculated  to  break  the  neok;  giving 
the  brown  species,  nest  described;  occasion-  no  indication  of  being  about  to  plunge,  as  div- 
ally  they  drive  fish  to  shallows,  where  they  ing  birds  usually  do,  they  fall  suddenly  as  if 
can  easily  scoop  them  up  with  the  pouch.  As  from  apoplexy,  striking  the  water  with  great 
they  stand  upon  the  sand  bars,  they  have  a  force  and  spli»hing  it  about  so  that  it  is  impos- 
eedate  and  grave  look,  and  a  very  ludicrous  aible  to  determine  whether  tho  whole  body  is 
habit  of  gaping  or  opening  their  long  mandi-  immersed  or  not.  They  do  not  carry  fish  or 
bles ;  they  are  rather  stupid,  and  not  very  sliy ;  water  to  their  young  in  the  pouch,  aa  has  been 
inactive  daring  most  of  the  day,  they  fish  in  generally  believed,  and,  according  to  Audubon, 
earlymorning  and  evening;  the  gait  is  very  Qiis  part  is  always  oontraoted  during  flight.  It 
awkward;  they  are  said  to  be  very  tenacious  isnotancotnmon  to  see  these  birds  with  a  hole 
of  life.  They  destroy  a  great  number  of  small  through  the  pouch  caused  by  the  spine  of  a 
fish;  several  hundred  minnowa  have  been  taken  fish,  and  their  throats  are  occasionally  redden- 
fbom  the  stomach  and  cesophagus  of  a  single  ed  by  the  blood  which  has  flowed  from  such  a 
individual ;  when  approached  ^er  a  full  meal  wound.  They  are  fond  of  following  porpoises, 
they  disgoi^  their  food  like  the  vultures ;  the  picking  ap  their  share  of  the  terrified  fish  on 
fiefii  isrank  and  fishy,  and  unfit  for  food.  The  which  these  cetaceans  feed;  and  in  their  torn 
sao  is  expanded  by  the  opening  of  the  bill,  and  they  inTolantarily  provide  for  the  black-headed 
vue  verm.  They  breed  in  the  iiir  countries,  gull  (lams  atrtcUla,  Linn.},  which  watches 
but  not  generally  in  the  south  like  tho  next  their  plunges,  and  as  they  emerge  alights  on 
species ;  they  ate  found  in  the  Rocky  moun-  their  head  or  bill,  seizing  any  sroall  fry  which 
tains  and  in  Oalifornia.~-The  brown  pelican  may  protrude  beyond  the  hill  or  pouch;  tie 
{P.  fasaua,  Linn. ;  genus  onoerotaha,  Wagler)  pelicans  do  not  seem  to  notice  the  thefts  or 
differs  from  the  last  species  in  habits,  aze,  and  clamor  of  the  gulls,  and  make  no  attempts  to 
colors;  it  is  a  smaller  bird,  being  only  about  56  dislodge  or  drive  them  away;  this  ia  certainly 
inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  T  feet  a  very  curious  instance  of  animal  instinct  and 
and  a  weight  of  7  or  8  lbs.  Tho  bill  isISJinch-  fraternization.  They  are  awkward  walkers, 
es  long,  grayish  white,  tinged  with  dusky  and  but  buoyant  swimmers ;  when  wounded  they 
with  spots  of  carmine;  there  is  no  ridge  on  the  will  bite  severely;  they  feed  on  fish  generally 
npper  mandible ;  the  orbital  space  is  blue,  the  2  or  3  inches  long,  rarely  taking  one  as  long  as 
crest  light  chestnut  red,  and  the  tail  has  only  tlie  bill ;  they  are  powerful  birds,  but  very  sen- 
23  feathers.  The  head  and  sides  of  the  neck  sitive  to  cold ;  the  flesh  ia  tough  and  unfit  for 
are  white;  thehair-lifcefeathersof  theforehead  food,  and  the  eggs  are  not  much  better;  the 
yellow ;  the  neck  behind  and  in  front  below  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  very  acute ; 
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they  are  among  the  moat  silent  of  birda.  They  the  Kabyles  in  1845  he  enterea  the  territory- 
always  keep  in  flocks  of  from  20  to  60,  and  he-  of  the  Ouled  Eialis,  an  Arab  tribe  who  took 
gin  to  pair  by  the  middle  of  April ;  the  nest  is  i-efnge  in  one  of  the  spaoious  caverns  in  which 
made  of  sticks,  lined  with  leaves  and  grasses,  their  eonntry  abonnds.  Into  these  fastnesses 
and  placed  high  on  a  mangrove  tree;  many  they  were  accuatomed  to  retire,  and  from  the 
nesta  are  built  in  the  same  tree,  and  the  trees  inalality  of  an  enemy  to  penetrate  them,  tlie 
are  often  near  together;  they  breed  in  com-  tribes  had  begun  to  consider  themselves  invin- 
pany  with  the  egrets,  herons,  and  spoonbills,  ciblo.  To  all  Eommonses  to  snrrender  they 
and  on  islands  frequented  also  by  white  ibises  refused  to  listen,  and  even  prevented  the  ap- 
and  frigate  pehcans;  if  not,  disturbed  they  use  proach  of  messengers  by  the  discharge  of  flre- 
the  same  breeding  places  year  after  year.  The  arms,  although  aware  that  death  would  be  the 
eggs,  3  in  number,  3^-  by  2i  inches,  are  thick-  consequence  of  their  nnwillingness  to  comply 
shelled  and  rough,  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  terms  offered.  After  28  hours  spent 
with  blood.  The  young  are  at  first  fed  by  re-  in  frnitless  negotiations.  Prissier  applied  burn- 
gurgitation  of  the  food  of  the  parents,  and  so  ing  fagots  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  suffo- 
abundantly  that  the  refuse  fills  the  ah-  with  the  cated  nearly  COO  of  the  Arabs.  The  transac- 
moBt  di^uBting  odor ;  they  grow  fast,  and  are  tion  expited  great  horror,  as  well  in  France  as 
very  fat ;  they  are  highly  prized  as  food  by  the  in  other  eonntrics.  Marshal  Soult,  then  minis- 
Indians  and  negroes,  and  form  a  bonne  louche  ter  of  war,  condemned  it  formally,  but  Marshal 
for  many  a  vulture.  Bugeand  declared  that  his  suiwrdinate  had  act- 

PELIDES.     See  Achilles.  ed  in  accordance  with  his  orders,  and  justified 

PELIGNl,  an  ancient  people  Oi  central  Italy,  the  operation  as  "  a  necessity  of  war."  In  184G 
of  Sabine  origin,  who  dwelt  between  the  Mar-  paissier  become  brigadier-general,  and  m  1851 
moini,  the  Marsi,  Samnium,  and  the  Prentaui.  general  of  division.  He  remained  in  Algena 
They  wore  renowned  as  warlike,  like  the  Marsi  until  Jan,  1855,  when  he  was  suddenly  ordered 
reputed  as  magicians,  and  long  warred  agdnst  to  the  Crimea  as  second  in  command  to  Gen, 
the  Romans,  but  together  with  their  neighbors  Oanrobert ;  and  when  on  May  19  Caurobert  re- 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  republic  about  the  signed  he  was  appomted  in  his  place,  which  he 
end  of  the  4tb  century  B.  O.  They  played  a  retwned  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Immediately 
principal  part  in  the  social  war,  one  of  then-  afterthefaU  of  Sebaatopo! PeJissier  was  created 
chief  towns,  Corflninm,  near  the  Atemus,  being  marshal  of  France  and  duke  of  Malakoff,  from 
selected  by  the  allies  as  the  futare  capita!  of  the  captured  Russian  fortification  of  that  name, 
Italy,  and  therefore  sumamed  Italiea.  They  and  was  voted  by  the  lepslative  body  a  pension 
were  finally  subdued  m  89  B.  0.,  by  0.  Pom-  of  100,000  francs.  He  replaced  Count  Persigny 
peius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  as  minister  to  England  in  Aprd,  1858,  but  was 

PELION  (now  Zasom)y  in  ancient  geography,  recalled  in  April  of  the  following  year  in  order 

a.  mouutMU  range  of  The^aly,  extending  along  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  observation, 

the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and  forming  the  prom-  the  head-quartora  of  which  was  at  Nancy.    He 

ontories  of  Sepwa  and  ^Eantium.    Oh  the  N.  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  pnvy  council, 

it  is  connected  by  a  low  ridge  with  Mt.  Ossa.  avice-presidentof  the  senate,  and  m  July.  1853, 

On  its  summit  there  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  was  appointed  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion 

Actteus,  and  near  this  was  fabled  to  be  the  of  honor.    Queen  Victoria  Las  also  conferred 

cave  of  the  centaur  OhhiDn.    Its  magnificent  upon  him  the  honorary  grwid  cross  of  the  or- 

forests,  for  which  it  is  still  distmguished,  fur-  der  of  the  bath.  ^      ,        .. 

nished  the  tunber  for  the  ship  Argo,  and  the        PELLEEIN,  Joseph,  a  French  anhquary, 

shaft  of  the  celebrated  spear  of  AchiUos,    In  bom  in  Marly  lo  Boi  m  1684,  ^ed  m  Pans  in 

their  war  with  the  gods,  the  giants  are  said  to  1782.    He  held  a  subordmate  office  in  the  navy 

have  attempted  to  scale  heaven  by  pUing  Pe-  department,  and  devoted  the  leisure  hours  ol 

lion  and  Osaa  on  Olympus,  or  Ossa  and  Olym-  his  long  life  to  the  collection  of  niedals.     He 

pus  on  Pelion     The  name  Plessidhi  is  now  accumulated  33,500  speeimens,  which  he  finally 

ipplied  to  the  N.  W,  summit  of  Pelion.  sold  to  Louis  XVT.  for  800,000  fr^cs.    He  pre- 

PELISSIEB,  Amablb  Jeah  Jacqdbs,  duko  viously  had  them  engraved  and  puWished  under 
of  Malakoff,  a  marshal  of  France,  bora  at  Ma-  the  title  of  Heeueil  de  medatUea  de»  rm^  p^- 
romme,  near  Rouen,  Nov.  6, 1794,  He  studied  plea  et  tillea  (10  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1763-  78), 
at  the  military  schools  of  La  Fledie  and  St,  with  explanations  and  critical  observations, 
Cyr,  and  became  a  sul>-lieutenant  of  artillery  PBLLEW,  Eowabd,  See  Esmooth, 
two  daya  before  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  PELLICO,  Silvio,  an  Italian  poet  and  pa- 
Elba.  He  served  in  Spdn  in  1823,  became  a  triot,  bom  in  Saluzzo,  Piedmont,  in  178«,  died 
captain  in  1828.  served  in  Greece,  and  in  1830  at  the  villa  of  Moncaglien  near  Turin,  Jan  1, 
took  part  in  the  expedition  aganst  Algeria,  In  18S4.  His  father,,  who  owned  a  silk  mannfac- 
1833  he  returned  to  France  in  ill  health,  but  tory  at  Rgnerol,  was  a  man  of  hterar;?  taste. 
in  1839  he  went  back  to  Algeria  as  a  lieu-  About  1795  the  family  removed  to  lunn,  and 
tenont-<!olonel,  and  remamed  there  more  than  Silvio  studied  under  a  pnest  until  he  accom- 
16  years.  In  July,  1843,  he  was  made  colonel,  panied  his  sister,  on  her  marriage,  to  Lyons. 
and  commanded  lie  left  wing  of  the  army  in  There  he  remained  several  years,  gaming  an 
the  battle  of  Isly.    Daring  the  insurreetion  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and 
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literature,  and  a  taste  for  French  manners,  tier,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Turin,  act- 

His  native  land  waa  almost  forgotten,  when  the  ing  as  secretary  to  the  marqaia  of  Barolo.    In 

readingofUgoFoBoolo'8poem,7»ep(ito-i,  which  1881  he  published  an  account  of  his  10  7eais' 

appeared  in  1807,  exercised  a.  great  influence  Buffering,  in  a  work  entitled  Le  mie  prigiani 

over  his  studies  and  feelings;  and  in  1810  he  ("My  Prisons").    This  volume,  which  at  once 

returned  to  Italy,  taking  up  his  residence  in  heoame  widely  celebrated, on  account  of  the 

Milan,  where  his  father  had  ohtdned  a  eitua-  intense  interest  of  the  story,  and  the  simple 

lion  under  the  government.    There  he  became  pathos   and    unaffected    piety    pervading  its 

a  teacher  of  French  in  the  eollegio  degli  orfwai  pages,  has  been  translated  into  English,  3  times 

milita/n,  and  spent  his  leisure  hoars  in  acquir-  into  Spanish,  5  times  into  German,  and  14  times 

ing  the  English  and  German  langna^a  and  in  into  French.    After  his  release  he  spent  bis 

poetical  studies.     Foseolo  and  Monti,  then  at  life  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits.     His  "Works" 

Milan,  welcomed  him  warmly;  and  soon  after-  were  published  in  Padua  in  3  vols,  (1831);  and 

ward  entering  the  family  of  Count  Luigi  Porro  at  Turin,  under  the  title  of  "  Tliree  New  Tra- 

Lambertenghi  as  tutor,  he  became  acquainted  ^edies,"  appeared  in  1832  a  volume  contain- 

with  many  distiuguished  persona,  among  whom  mg  his   Gimtonda  da  Mmdrmo,  Leotd^o  da 

were  Mme.  de  Stael,  Schiegel,  Byron,  Hob-  Deirtona,  aiA  Erodiade,    The  following  year  he 

house,  Davy,  and  Brougham.    His  flrst  produc-  published  the  tragedy  of  Tommaso  Mora.    In 

tion  was  the  tragedy  of  Lacdamia.     It  waa  fol-  1837  a  collection  of  his  "  Inedited  Works"  ap- 

lowed  by  that  of  Franeesea  da  Simini,  founded  peared  in  3  vols.     One  of  his  last  productions 

upon  a  passage  iu  Dante's  Inferno.     This  im-  was  a  religious  treatise  in  prose,  entitled  "  The 

mediately  excited  considerable  sensation,  waa  Dutiesof  Man."    His  life  was  written  hyChiala 

acted   in  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy,  and  in  1852. 

^ve  Pellico  a  high  rank  as  a  dramatic  poet.  PELOPIDAS,  a  Thehan  general  and  states- 
His  neit  work  was  a  translation  of  Byron's  man,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalte,  in 
"Manfred."  Inl819,  with  some  other  literary  Thessaly,  in  863  B.  0.  He  was  the  son  of 
men,  he  established  a  journal  called  II  eon-  Hippoclus,  a  man  of  noble  descent,  and  inher- 
ciliatore,  and  in  this  periodical  his  Eafemio  di  ited  great  possessions,  of  which  he  made  a  lib- 
Memna  and  Manzoni's  Oonte  di  OarmagiMla  eral  use.  In  a  battle  in  which  he  was  in  im- 
first  appeared.  Sismondi,  Romagnosi,  Gioja,  minent  ganger  of  losing  his  life,  he  was  saved 
and  other  prominent  men  of  letters  contributed  by  Epaminondas  at  great  risk;  and  from  this 
to  its  columns.  On  account  of  its  liberal  ten-  time  a  Mendship  began  between  these  two 
dencies  it  waa  early  subjected  to  a  rigid  censor-  patriots,  which  lasted  until  the  death  of  PeJop- 
ship  by  the  Austrian  authorities,  and  in  1830  it  idas.  His  wealth  and  his  devotion-  to  publio 
was  entirely  suppressed.  About  this  time  Pel-  affairs  made  Pelopidas  a  prominent  member  of 
lioo  appears  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  the  popular  party,  so  that,  upon  the  seizure  of 
revolutionary  society  of  the  carbonari.  Th«  the  Oadmea  by  the  Spartan  general  Phtebidas 
insurrections  which  broke  out  both  -in  Naples  in  383  B.  0.,  he  with  300  others  went  into 
and  Kedmont  now  gave  the  Austrians  a  pre-  voluntary  exile  at  Athens.  There  he  remained 
text  for  severe  proceedings  in  the  case  of  bus-  3  years,  seeking  an  opportunity  of  overthrow- 
pected  individuals,  and  on  Oct^  13,  1830,  Pel-  ing  the  Spartan  rule  in  Thebes;  and  there 
lico  was  arrested.  He  was  first  confined  in  the  finally  was  projected  that  enterprise  which,  ac» 
prisonof  SantaMai^heritaatMilan,andtlience  cording  to  Plutarch,  wascalled  bythe  Greeks 
was  removed  to  a  state  prison  on  the  island  of  "sister  to  that  of  Thrasybulos,"  and  which  re- 
San  Mlchele  near  Venice,  called  "  the  Leads,"  stored  democracy  to  Thebes.  With  6  others  he 
Here  he  remained  until  his  trial  in  Feb.  1B22.  entered  that  city  at  uightMi,  put  to  death  the 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  by  an  impe-  philo-Laconian  polemarchs,  slew  Leontiadea, 
rial  rescript  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  15  the  leader  of  the  Spartan  party,  with  his  own 
years  of  severe  imprisonment  {careers  duro).  hand,  and  gdned  possession  of  the  citadel  by 
In  April,  1823,  he  waa  taken  to  the  prison  the  garrison's  capitulating  and  consenting  to 
of  Spielberg  near  BrCUm  in  Moravia,  where,  withdraw.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he 
through  the  kindness  of  his  gaoler,  he  was  was  every  year  elected  one  of  the  Bceotarehs, 
treated  with  comparative  indulgence  for  about  and  during  the  following  year  he  bore  a  coa- 
18  mouths,  being  allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  spicuous  part  in  the  war  (gainst  the  Laeedfe- 
Homer  in  Greek,  and  several  favorite  ItaUan,  monians.  In  375,  while  returning  from  an  at- 
German,  and  English  authors.  But  the  gaoler  tempt  to  surprise  Orohomenns,  he  fell  in  at 
was  removed,  and  from  tJiis  time  his  treatment  Tegyra  with  a  Spartan  force  superior  to  his  in 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  imprison-  numbers.  When  the  messenger  communicated 
ment  waa  exceedingly  rigorous.  "Those  con-  the  news,  saying;  "We  have  fallen  into  the 
demnod  to  earcere  duro,'''  says  he,  "  are  obliged  midst  of  enemies,"  Pelopidas  answered :  "  Why 
to  labor,  to  wear  chains  on  their  feet,  to  sleep  so,  more  than  they  into  the  midst  of  us  ?"  and: 
on  bare  boards,  and  to  oat  the  poorest  food."  in  the  battle  which  followed  was  completely 
In  this  manner  Pdlioo  dragged  on  a  miserable  victorious.  At  Leuctra  in  371  he  cooperated 
life,  until,  when  nearly  at  the  point  of  death,  with  Epaminondas  in  mspiring  resolution  into 
he  was  tVeed  by  an  imperial  order  on  Aug,  1,  his  timid  countrymen,  and  iu  the  proposal  of 
1830.  He  was  taken  to  the  Piedmontese  fton-  hazarding  an  immediate  battie.  In  the  en- 
VOL.  xm. — 7 
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gagement  lie  commanded  the  sacred  band,  prominent  men  Thebes  ever  prodncod ;  a  de- 
which  led  the  charge  against  the  enemy  a  right  voted  pitriot,  a  disinterested  friend,  and  so  ab- 
wing,  and  by  defeating  it  decided  the  fate  of  sorbed  in  hia  devotion  to  the  pnblic  good,  that 
the  day.  A^erward  be  seconded  Epammon  he  neglected  all  care  of  his  private  fortune, 
das  in  persuading  their  colleagues  in  the  army  and  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  would 
to  inarch  into  the  Spartan  territory,  although  reply  that  money  was  certainly  usefn!  to  such 
by  80  doing  they  would  exceed  their  terms  of  aa  were  lame  and  blind.  His  life  waa  written 
ofiice.  an  offence  which  according  to  law  was  by  Plutarch,  but  the  order  of  events  given  by 
punishable  with  death ;  yet  on  their  return  they  him  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  above, 
were  triumphantly  acquitted.  In  868  Pelopi-  PELOPOFNESIAM"  WAR.  See  Ghkboe. 
das  marched  at  the  head  of  a  Theban  force  to  PELOPONUESUS  (Gr.,  "  the  island  of  Pe- 
Buccor  the  inhabitants  of  TheMaly,  oppressed  lops,"  so  called  by  the  Greeks  because  King 
by  Alexander  of  Pher^ ;  he  occupied  Lariesa,  Pelops  waa  anpposed  to  have  settled  a  colony 
and  compelled  the  tyrant  to  acknowledge  his  there),  a  peninsida  at  the  S.  end  of  Greece, 
authority.  Advancing  into  Macedonia,  he  com-  forming  one  of  the  great  geographical  divisions 
posed  the  difforences  between  Alexander  II.  of  that  country,  and  now  called  the  Morea; 
and  Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  and  took  as  hostages  for  area,  7,779  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,662,341.  It  lies 
their  future  good  conduct  30  boys,  among  betweenlat.  S6''28'ftnd88''20'N.,andlong.31° 
whom  was  Philip  of  Macedon.  In  367  he  was  5'  and  23°  30'  E.,  and  is  about  J36  m.  in  length 
sent  aa  an  envoy  to  the  Persian  court  at  Suaa,  and  the  same  in  extreme  breadth.  The  Greeks 
where,  though  he  refused  to  make  the  custom-  compared  its  shape  to  that  of  the  leaf  of  a  vine 
ary  prostration  to  the  monarch,  he  obtained  or  a  plane  tree.  The  coast  is  much  indented,  on 
every  thing  for  which  he  came,  viz. ;  a  rescript  the  S.  by  the  gulfs  of  Laconia  or  Kolokythia 
of  the  great  king  that  Messene  and  Amphipo-  and  of  Messenla  or  Coron,  and  on  the  E.  by  tie 
lis  should  be  aatonomous  cities ;  that  Athens  gulf  of  Argolis  or  Nauplia.  It  is  connected 
should  order  home  all  the  ships  in  active  ser-  with  central  Greece  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
vice ;  and  that  Thebes  should  be  deemed  the  which  is  5  m.  wide  at  the  narrowest  part,  and 
head  city  of  Greece,  and  any  cities  refasing  to  separates  the  Corinthian  from  the  Saronic 
acknowledge  her  leadership  should  be  threat-  gulf.  The  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  gener- 
ened  with  compulsion  by  a  Persian  force.  But  ally  mountainous.  In  the  centre  a  long  and 
thia  rescript  was  treated  with  contempt  by  lofty  ridge  bent  into  a  circular  form  encloses 
most  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  in  performing  an  elevated  bean,  the  famous  vale  of  Arcadia, 
amission  inThessaly,  in  order  to  obtain  its  rec-  the  Jargest  of  the  ancient  states.  Five  other 
Ognition,  Pelopidas  was  treacherously  seized  as  ranges,  running  from  the  different  sides  of  the 
a  prisoner  by  Alexander  of  Phere.  A  Theban  central  one  to  the  6  most  prominent  points  on 
force,  in  which  Epaminondas  served  as  a  pri-  the  coast  of  the  peninsnia,  enclose  plains  or 
vate  soldier,  was  sent  to  rescue  him,  but  Mled  valleys  which  formerly  were  the  seats  of  5 
in  accomplishing  its  object  in  consequence  of  states :  Aehaia  in  the  N.,  Argolis  in  the  E., 
the  aUiance  of  the  Athenians  vrith  the  tyrant.  Laconia  and  Uessenia  in  the  S.,  and  Eliain 
A  second  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  the  W.  The  mean  height  of  the  mountains  is 
Epaminondas  succeeded  in  releasing  Pelopidas,  about  1,300  feet,  but  on  the  W.  side  they  at- 
who  during  his  confinement  is  said  (o  have  tain  a  height  of  from  3,000  to  4,500  feet.  lit. 
treated  Alexander  with  marked  defiance.  But  Cyllene,  on  the  N.  side  of  Arcadia,  rises  to 
the  power  of  the  tyrant  of  PheriB  was  still  pre-  the  height  of  7,788  feet;  and  Mt.  Taygctus, 
dominant  in  Tbe^aly,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ridge  which  stretches  southward  from  Ar- 
repeated  missions  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  cadia  to  Cape  Matapan  (ano.  Tanarwai),  is  at  the 
complaining  of  his  cruelty,  Pelopidas  was  des-  highest  point  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
patched  in  364  into  that  country  at  the  head  Theprincipalriversare  the  Alpheus,  now  called 
of  an  army.  Although  the  portents  were  unfa-  the  Eouphia,  which  rises  in  Arcadia  and  flows 
TOrable,  and  hia  troops  were  terrified  by  aa  "W. tbroughElisintotheloniansea;  andtheEu- 
eolipse  of  the  sun,  he  pressed  on.  Arriving  at  rotas,  now  the  Vasilipotamo,  which  rises  in  the 
Pharsalus,  be  encountered  AJexander  at  the  N.of  Laconia'andflows  southwardintothe  La- 
head  of  a  larger  force  than  his  own,  and  a  con-  conian  gulf.  The  climate  is  mild  and  the  soil 
teatimmediatelyensuedas  to  which  should  gain  fruitful  The  chief  productions  are  corn,  wine, 
possession  of  the  hdla  called  Cynoscephalffl.  oil,  and  fruits,  honey,  figs,  silk,  cotton,  and  the 
After  a  severe  struggle,  the  tyrant  was  defeat-  small  raisins  called  carrants,  which  are  the 
ed ;  but  Pelopidas,  seeing  Alexander  himself,  principal  article  of  export.  At  present  the 
and  burning  with  a  desire  to  revenge  his  im-  peninsula  is  divided  into  5  nomea  or  provinces, 
prisonment,  rushed  to  the  spot  where  he  was  viz. ;  Argolis  and  Corinth,  the  capital  of  which 
Btanding,  attended  by  a  few  soldiers  only,  and  is  Nauplia;  Aehaia  and  Elis,  capital.  Pstrasi 
was  slain.  His  death  caused  great  lamentation  Arcadia,  capital  Tripolitza;  Messenia,  capital 
both  among  the'  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  the  Kalamata;  and  Laconia,  capital  Sparta.  Itaai- 
latter  asking  and  obtaining  permission  to  take  cient  population  has  been  computed  at  2,000,- 
the  chief  part  in  his  funeral.  Pelopidaa,  though  000,  which  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  though 
inferior  to  Epaminondas  in  military  skill  and  it  was  certainly  much  more  populous  and  flour- 
mental  power,  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  must  ishing  than  at  present.    It  contains  many  ruins 
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of  fannras  ftncient  citiea,  among  which  those  connivanc*  of  Hippodamia,  and  were  expelled 

of  Sparta,  Mjcenie,  and  Mjitttinea  are  the  most  by  Pelopa  from  the  kingdom.     Their  guilty 

interesting.— Abont  80  yeara  after  the  fall  of  mother  fled  to  Argolis,  where  she  died.    Po- 

Troy,  PeloponneBija  was  conquered  by  the  Do-  lops  was  held  in  great  veneration  after  his 

rians,  led  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  who  death,  and  a  sanctuary  was  dedicated  to  him 

claimed  possession  of  the  country  by  ancestral  in  the  grove  Aitis  at  (Hympia. 

right.     Tills  event  is  known  in  history  as  the  PEMBROKE,  a  seaport  and  county  town  of 

return  of  the  Heraclidfe.    The  Dorians  estab-  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  situated  on  a  creek  of 

lished  several  states,  one  of  which,  Sparta  or  Milford  Haven,  208  m.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 

Laconia,  became  under  the  institntions  of  Ly-  in  iSSl,  10,107.    At  the  W.  extremity  of  the 

curgus  the  most  powerful  in  Greece.     A  com-  rocky  ridge  on  which  the  town  stands  are  the 

bination  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  against  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  erected  in  1093. 

Athens  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  Pembroke  dock  is  a  government  naval  estab- 

B,  C.  gave  rise  to  the  great  contest  known  as  lishmeut  situated  about  2  m.  N.  W.  from  the 

the  Peloponnesian  war.      In  the  decline   of  town.     The  dock  yard  contfdns  an  area  of  60 

Greece  in  the  3d  century  B.  0.  a  temporary  acres,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  lofty  stone  wall,  in- 

importance  was  given  to  Peloponnesus  by  the  side  of  which  ai'e  the  public  offices,  &c.    There 

Achfean  league,  to  which  a  political  organ-  are  12  building  slips. 

ization  was  given    by  Aratus    in    251,  and  PEMBEOEE,  Eabl  of.    See  Hbebeet,  Wil- 

which  played  a  dominant  part  in  the  affairs  lum. 

of  Greece  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  hy  PEMBEOKESHIEE,  a  county  of  Wales,  oc- 
the  Romans  in  146.  On  the  division  of  the  cupying  the  extreme  S.  W.  point  of  the  princi- 
Eoman  empire  Peloponnesus  became  subject  pality,  and  bordering  on  the  Bristol  and  Irish 
to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople ;  and  on  the  channels ;  area,  SIO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  M,- 
decline  of  the  eastern  empire  it  was  taken  140.  The  chief  towns  are  Pembroke,  Haver- 
possessioa  of  by  the  Venetians,  from  whom  ford  West,  St.  Davids,  Milford,  and  Tenby, 
the  Turks  conquered  it  in  the  middle  of  the  Milford  Haven  is  the  chief  port.  The  coast  hna 
IBth  century.  The  Venetians  regained  it  in  isvery  irregular,  being  indented  with  numerous 
1699,  but  restored  it  to  Turkey  in  1715,  Dur-  bays  and  studded  with  islands.  The  rivers  are 
ing  the  Greek  revolution  of  1821-'8  it  was  of  little  importance.  The  surlace  is  generally 
the  theatre  of  many  interesting  events,  and  the  undulating,  with  low  hills  and  rich  meadows 
result  of  that  struggle  left  it  a  portion  of  the  and  corn  fields.  The  anthracite  coal  tract  bi- 
present  kingdom  of  Greece.  (See  Gebkok,)  sects  the  county.  Copper  ore  is  found,  slat* 
PELOPS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  son  of  and  coal  are  worked,  and  the  fisheries  are  val- 
Tantalua  and  grandson  of  Jupiter.  His  father,  uable.  The  county  and  its  towns  return  S 
having  invited  the  gods  to  a  banquet,  killed  members  to  parliament. 
Pelops,  and  served  up  his  renmns  at  table.  PEMISCOT,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  in  the  ei- 
Ceres  in  a  fit  of  abstraction  ate  a  piece  of  the  treme  comer  of  the  state,  bounded  E.  by  the 
shoulder;  but  the  rest  of  the  immortals,  per-  Mississippi  river;  area,  300  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in 
ceiving  what  the  dish  was,  ordered  Mercury  to  I860, 2,961,  of  whom  368  were  slaves.  Itssur- 
rcstore  the  youth  to  life  by  putting  the  flesh  in  face  is  nearly  level,  much  of  it  being  covered  by 
a  caldron,  Pelops  was  accordingly  taken  out  swamps,  the  largest  of  which.  Lake  Pemiscot, 
ahve,  and  in  place  of  the  part  whidi  Ceres  had  has  an  area  of  about  75  sq.  m.  It  was  formed 
eaten  received  a  shoulder  of  ivory,  whence  all  in  1851  out  of  New  Madrid  co.  Capital,  Gayoso. 
his  descendants,  the  Pelopidfe,  were  snppoaed  PEMMIOAN,  a  preparation  of  preserved 
to  have  one  shoulder  remarkably  white.  Af-  meat,  made  by  cutting  lean  meat  into  thin 
terward  he  applied  to  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  strips,  and,  after  they  are  thoroughly  dried,  re- 
fer the  hand  of  his  daughter  Hippodamia;  but.  ducing  thesubstanceto  powder  and  mixing  this 
the  king,  having  been  told  by  an  oracle  that  with  melted  fat  It  is  largely  used  by  the 
his  son-in-law  would  kill  him,  refused  unless  northern  toj/ageurs,  and  constitutes  an  impor- 
Pelops  should  conquer  him  in  a  chariot  race,  tant  item  in  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  Hud- 
daclaring  however  that  he  would  take  his  life  son's  bay  company  to  their  employees, 
if  he  failed.  Pelops  bribed  the  king's  chariot  PEN,  an  instrument  for  writing  with  a  fluid, 
ecr  Myrtilus  to  remove  the  linchpins  of  tho  Pens  of  some  sort  have  been  in  use  from  very 
royal  chariot,  and  in  the  race  (Enomaus  was  ancient  times,  adapted^  to  the  material  upon 
thrown  outand  killed.  The  victor  then  took  whichthewritteacharactersweretoboimpress- 
Hippodamia  to  wife,  assumed  the  government  ed.  Uponstoneormetallicplatesgraversofsteel 
of  Pisa,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  Olym-  served  for  writing,  and  such  are  referred  to  by 
pia,  whereherestorcd  the  Olympic  games  with  Job  in  speaking  of  an  "iron  pen."  For  the  wax- 
great  splendor.  He  had  promised  Myrtilus  en  tablets  of  the  ancients  a  metallic  stylus  was 
half  the  kingdom,  but  after  he  had  gained  hia  employed,  one  end  of  which  was  sharpened  for 
object  threw  him  into  the  sea.  By  Hippoda^  marking,  and  the  other  was  flattened  for  eras- 
miahehadl5ch)ldren,  the  two  eldest  of  whom,  ing  the  marks  and  smoothing  the  wax.  It  was 
AtreusandThyestes,  becomingjealousof  Ohry-  also  the  practice  in  ancient  times,  as  among  tho 
sippuB,  who  was  their  father's  son  by  Axioche  Chinese  at  the  present  day,  to  paint  the  letters 
or  the  nymph  Danais,  murdered  him  with  the  with  a  fine  hair  penoiL    Pens  of  reeds  also 
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were  made  at  &  very  early  period  for  tlie  use  were  devised  to  give  ia  the  greatest  perfection 
of  a  flnid  ini  upon  papyms.  Tlie  reed  select-  the  reqnired  elasticity,  and  the  capacity  of 
ed  for  thia  purpose  is  described  as  small  and  holding  a  proper  supply  of  ink,  and  of  shedding 
hard,  and  about  the  size  of  a  swan's  quill.  It  it  freely  when  pressed  upon  the  paper.  Most 
was  found  in  Egypt  and  Armenia ;  and  pairo  of  these  forms  were  more  curions  tnan  useful, 
and  Alexandria  were  famous  markets  in  which  and  the  manufacture  has  since  been  chiefly 
it  was  sold.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  limited  to  the  simpler  shapes,  such  particnlarly 
gulf  reeds  are  still  collected  for  this  nae,  and  as  resemble  the  form  of  the  old  pen  cut  from 
are  distribnted  throughout  varfous  parts  of  the  goose  quill.  Tie  trade  centred  in  Birming- 
the  eastern  countries,  being  better  adapted  to  ham,  which  supplies  many  countries  in  Europe, 
the  ink  and  paper  employed  in  these  regions  aa  siao  the  principal  demand  for  steel  pens  in 
than  any  other  kind  of  pens.  They  are  pre-  the  United  States.  The  number  of  manu- 
pared  by  leaving  them  under  dung  heaps  for  facturers  in  that  city  is  reported  to  be  18,  and 
several  months,  which  causes  them  to  acquire  8  more  are  engaged  in  making  pen  holders. 
a  mised  black  and  yellow  color,  and  a  smooth  The  processes  are  brought  to  such  perfection, 
and  hard  surface.  The  pith  is  dried  up  by  the  that  better  pens  are  now  sold  at  12  cents  the 
heat  generated  The  introduction  of  paper  gross  than  those  which  were  produced  in  1821 
rendered  necesiary  pen*  of  flncr  character,  at  a  cost  of  $36  the  gross.  The  prices  vary 
and  quiUs  of  the  goose  and  swan  next  came  from  4  cents  die  gross  to  75  cents  or  Jl.  Tho 
into  use  and  for  estremelj  fine  writing  total  number  made  in  Birmingham  has  been 
those  of  other  lirds  as  ot  the  cr)w  were  estimated  at  not  less  than  1,000,000,000  pens 
found  well  adapted  A  great  tride  grow  up  annually.  In  the  United  States  severs!  at- 
in  these  articles  and  oontmned  for  leveral  tempts  have  been  made  at  different  times  toes- 
centuries  Poland  and  Enssia  wtre  largely  en-  tabliah  this  manufacture ;  but  it  has  been  found 
gaged  in  it,  and  immense  flocks  of  geese  were  almost  hopeless  to  try  to  compete  with  the 
raised  in  tboseconntries  chiefly  for  ttieir  quills.  Birmingham  manufacturers,  and  though  large 
In  a  ^gle  year  St.  Petersburg  has  furnished  to  sums  of  money  have  been  expended,  the  enter- 
England  over  27,000,000  quifis.  Germany  and  prises  have  generally  been  abandoned.  In  New 
the  Netherlfflids  have  also  been  large  producers  Tork  city  a  manufactory  is  in  operation,  called 
of  goose  quills.  From  each  goose  the  average  the  T^hington  medallion  penfactory,in  which 
number  of  good  quills  obtained  is  only  10  or  the  processes  are  conducted  upon  the  English 
12,  though  sometimes  they  have  amounted  to  plan.  Tho  steel  sheets  imported  from  Sheffield 
20.  As  they  arc  plucked  from  the  wing  they  are,  aflier  annealing,  cnt  into  strips  3  feet  long 
are  soft  and  tough,  and  covered  within  and  and  3  inches  wide,  then  cleaned  from  the  scale 
without  with  a  thin  membrane.  They  are  first  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  androUed  down  to  the 
sorted  according  to  the  length  and  thickness  required  thickness.  The  ribbons  of  steel  are 
of  the  barrel  into  primes,  seconds,  and  pin-  then  punched  in  a  cntter  by  hand  into  blanks, 
ions,  and  are  then  buried  for  a  short  time  in  These  are  next  pierced  by  a  punch  in  a  hand 
hot  sand,  which  dries  the  outside  skin,  so  that  screwwithaliolenear  tho  point  and  where  the 
it  is  easily  scraped  off,  and  the  inner  lining  slit  wiU  terminate.  They  are  then  annealed  by 
becomes  shrivelled  and  detached.  The  pro-  leaving  them  24  hours  in  a  pot  in  the  muffle 
cess  is  repealed  if  necessary.  This  treatment  ofafumace.  Afterthis  theyare  stampedwith 
is  called,  from  having  been  practised  in  Hoi-  their  peculiar  device,  by  means  of  a  hammer 
land,  "dnt«hing."  After  this  the  quills 'are  worked  by  a  treadle  so  rapidly  th(it  one  girl 
hardened  by  dipping  them  into  a  boiling  solu-  may  stamp  30  gross  in  an  hour.  The  blanks, 
tion  of  alum  or  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  which  which  are  still  flat  pieces,  are  now  shaped  by 
also  renders  the  barrel  yellow.  A  portion  of  being  struck  indies;  and  after  this  they  are 
the  barbs  is  then  stripped  ofl",  and  the  quills  are  hardened  by  heating  and  plunging  them  into 
tied,  in  bundles  for  the  market. — The  immense  oil.  When  the  oD  has  partially  drained  ofl', 
consumption  of  quills  proved  tho  necessity  of  they  are  further  cleaned  by  alkaline  washes, 
more  durable  substitutes.  In  1808  Mr.  Wise  and  rolling  in  a  revolving  drum  with  saw- 
of  Great  Britain  produced  pens  of  steel  of  bar-  dust  and  sand.  The  tempering  is  effected  by 
rel  form,  mounted  in  a  bone  case  for  carrying  placing  several  thousand  togeuier  in  an  iron 
in  the  pocket.  These  were  expensive  and  lit-  cylinder  which  a  hoy  keeps  turning  over  a  fire, 
tie  used.  Mr.  Gillott  of  Birmingham  com-  By  frequent  trials  it  is  ascertained  when  they 
meaced  the  manufacture  about  the  year  1822,  have  been  sufficiently  treated,  and  they  are 
and  introduced  great  improvements  in  the  steel  then  taken  out  and  spread  to  dry  quickly.  An- 
pen,  making  it  of  thinner  and  more  eiastie  steel,  other  scouring  in  the  revolving  drum  succeeds, 
and  of  higlicr  finish  and  temper.  Mr.  Perry  and  the  color  is  thus  transformed  from  bluish 
also  was  among  the  flrst  large  manufacturers  to  nearly  a  clear  white.  The  pens  are  nest 
of  tho  article ;  and  by  their  improvements  the  groimd  on  the  nib  upon  emery  wheels  by  prls, 
cost  was  BO  much  reduced,  that  a  gross  of  the  who  take  each  one  up  in  a  pair  of  pliers  and 
pens,  now  made  without  the  barrel,  could  perform  this  operation  with  singular  rapidity 
be  purchased  for  about  the  price  of  one  of  and  exactness,  completing  about  10  gross  in  an 
those  made  by  Mr.  Wise.  Other  makers  sue-  hour.  This,  called  the  "  straight  grinding,"  ia 
feeded,  and  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  pen  distinguishedfrom  tlie"cros8grinding,"  which 
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is  applied  to  the  back  of  tie  pen  as  this  is  held  who  was  employed  by  Mr.  BrowiL  He  oon- 
itt  the  hand,  consuming  almost  double  the  time,  tinned  to  make  these  machines  of  various 
The  slits  are  next  made  by  cutters  working  forms  and  of  extraordinary  perfection  from  the 
agiunst  each  other  in  a  screw  press,  and  the  year  1&44,  and  furnished  them  to  Mr.  Bag- 
roughness  thus  occasioned  is  removed  by  an-  ley  and  Mr.  Barney,  who  were  well  known  aa 
other  polishing  in  the  drum,  after  which  the  among  the  early  makere  of  gold  pens.    To 

Eens  are  browned  or  otherwise  colored  by  these  inventions  is  chiefly  due  the  excellence 
eating  them  to  the  proper  temperature  in  a  of  the  gold  pens  made  in  this  country.  Mr. 
revolving  cylinder  over  a  fire,  and  immersing  Eendell  syBtematized  the  process,  giving  to 
them  in  a  solution  of  lao.  The  last  process  is  each  workman  his  peculiar  branch,  and  thns  a 
to  examine  them,  reject  tic  imperfect  ones,  and  nicety  and  certainty  of  good  work  were  attuned 
pack  the  good  ones  in  small  pasteboard  boxes  by  each  one  which  was  essential  to  the  perfeo- 
for  the  market.— The  manufacture  of  pens  of  tion  of  the  pen.  The  processes  employed  are 
elastic  material  furnished  with  durable  points  more  numerons  and  delicate  than  one  not  ac- 
of  some  extremely  hard  substance  coromenced  qudnted  with  the  manufecture  would  readily 
in  England  with  attempts  to  secure  bits  of  imagine.  In  the  factory  of  Mr,  Leroy  W.  Fair- 
metal  to  pens  made  of  glass,  tortoise  shell,  and  child  in  New  York  they  are  now  conducted 
horn.  These  beginnings  led  at  last  to  the  pro-  with  the  original  machines  of  Mr.  Rendell,  and 
ductionof  gold  pens,  the  manufacture  of  which  the  improvements  and  additions  to  these  made 
is  cai'ried  to  the  highest  perfection  in  New  by  Mr.  TdrchUd  have  materially  contributed 
TorkjSO  that  the  only  really  excellent  pen  used  to  the  peculiar  delicacy,  elasticity,  and  finish 
in  Europe  is  obtained  from  this  country.  In  of  the  perfect  pen.  In  1850  the  business  had 
1833  Mr.  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  an  American  by  grovra  to  each  importance  in  this  establish- 
birth,  residing  in  England,  imbedded  pieces  of  ment,  that  a  steam  engine  was  procured  for 
diamond  and  ruby  in  the  points  of  tortoise  shell  running  the  machines,  tie  first  application  of 
pens,  which  were  softened  in  water  to  receive  steam  power  to  this  purpose.  The  number  of 
the  stones.  The  same  manufacturer,  hearing  pens  wliich  such  a  factory  may  produce  de- 
that  bite  of  an  extremely  hard  native  alloy  of  pends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  care  and 
iridium  and  osmium,  sent  by  Dr.  Wollaston  labor  spent  on  each  one.  Of  the  more  com- 
to  a  penmalter  to  be  used  for  points,  had  been  mon  sorts  300  may  bo  made  in  a  day  as  readily 
returned  as  too  hard  for  working,  obtained  as  500  in  a  week  of  the  beat.  The  following 
these  for  his  own  experiments,  and  was  the  is  a  general  description  of  the  different  opera- 
first  to  produce  the  famous  "  diamond  points"  tions  in  the  order  in  which  they  follow  each 
soldered  to  gold  pens.  Mr.  Mordon,  a  pencil  other.  The  alloy  of  gold  and  alver  of  16  carats 
case  maker  in  London,  also  made  some  gold  fine  is  melted,  and  when  at  the  right  tempera- 
pens  ;  but  they  were  of  little  value,  being  de-  ture  to  produce  the  peculiar  grtun  that  indicates 
ficient  in  elasticity.  The  manufacture  of  fliesa  gold  susceptible  of  the  greatest  elasticity,  it  is 
pens  made  but  slow  progress,  great  skill,  the  cast  in  hot  ingot  moulda  in  cakes  of  about  20 
result  of  long  continued  experiments,  being  oz.oach.  These  are  then  rolled  out  into  sheets 
necessary  to  produce  the  exact  shape  suited  for  10  or  13  feet  in  length  and  considerably  thicker 
the  required  elasticity  of  the  pen,  and  to  com-  than  the  finished  pens.  The  sheets  are  then 
bine  this  with  the  proper  size  and  form  of  the  taken  to  the  stock  cutters,  and  short  blanks  are 
points.  They  were  moreover  costly  as  well  on  punched  out  from  them  bearing  some  resem- 
aceount  of  the  metal  employed  as  the  labor  ex-  blance  in  shape  to  the  pen.  Eadi  blank  is  then 
pended  in  the  manufacture.  The  right  to  make  notched  on  the  under  side  of  the  point  by  a  Uttle 
gold  pens  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Hawkins  by  toothed  wheel,  gainst  which  the  point  is  held 
Mr.  Cleveland,  an  American  clergyman  then  in  as  the  pen  rests  in  a  seat  made  for  the  purpose 
England,  who  on  his  return  induced  Mr.  Levi  in  the  machine.  An  iridium  point,  carefully 
Brown,  a  watchmaker  in  Detroit,  to  undertake  selected  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  from  the 
their  manufacture.  This  was  about  the  year  stock  kept  on  hand  (seeliuDiuM),  is  then  laii  in 
1835.  The  experiment  was  attended  with  lit-  the  notch;  there  are  sometimes  two  such  points, 
tie  success.  Mr.  Brown  removed  in  1840  to  but  generally  only  one,  to  each  pen.  A  Httle 
New  York,  and  there  introdaced  the  business,  borax  is  nsed  to  secure  it  in  its  place,  while  by 
which  gradually  increased  in  importance  as  the  thejet  of  a  blowpipe  the  gold  is  softened  around 
quality  of  the  pens  was  improved,  and  the  price  the  point  and  the  metals  are  welded  together, 
diminished  by  their  more  rapid  production.  The  point  is  then  apphed  to  a  copper  emery 
At  first  the  pens  were  cut  with  scissors  into  wheel  and  brought  to  a  square  even  fac&  The 
shape  from  a  thin  fiat  strip  of  gold,  and  a  slit  pen  is  then  brightened  np  by  a  wash  of  nitric 
being  cut  ia  the  nib  a  bit-  of  iridiupi  was  sol-  acid.  In  wh^  are  called  the  breakdown  rolls, 
dered  to  each  point  separately,  and  the  points  which  are  carried  half  round  by  a  little  lever 
were  then  rounded  up  into  shape  with  a  mallet  held  in  the  hand,  the  blanks  are  drawn  out  to 
upon  a  stick.  The  inferior  pens  thus  made  by  the  full  length  of  the  pen.  The  rolls  take  the 
hand  sold  for  $5  to  $10  each.  The  first  ma-  pen  by  the  point,  *nd  as  this  passes  between 
chines,  and  almost  the  only  important  ones  in  them  a  spring  set  in  the  under  one  sinks  into 
use  applicable  to  the  different  branches  of  this  the  roll,  thus  guarding  the  point  against  the 
work,  were  invented  by  Mr.  John  Eendell,  pressure  which  ia  applied  to  the  rest  of  the 
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pen.  The  rolling  is  repeated  iu  other  rolls,  Finally  the  head  of  the  establishment  Biibmits 
■  called  finishmg  rolls,  of  similar  constmclion.  each  pen  to  thorough  trial  by  writing  with  it. 
This  process  leaves  the  pen.  with  no  particular  and  otherwise  proving  its  perfection.  The  pens 
elasticity ;  thia  is  imparted  to  the  lower  end  are  made  chiefly  of  9  sizes,  ranging  from  i^  of 
by  a  small  planishing  hammer  worked  by  the  anineh  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  the  larger  sizes 
hand,  while  the  pen  is  held  across  a  little  anvil  in  long  nibs  and  short  nibs.  Some  barrel  pens 
of  curved  snrface.  The  next  operation  is  to  alsoarejnade,thelongestbeingabont2i^ inches 
trim  the  pen,  which  is  done  in  a  finishing  cnt-  long.  In  New  York  city  there  are  7  or  8  foo- 
ter, worked  by  a  hand  lever,  similar  to  that  in  tories  devoted  to  this  inannfacture,  Borao  of 
which  the  blanks  are  punched.  This  takes  off  which  produce  however  only  dieap  pens.  In 
a  narrow  atrip  ronnd  the  margin  escept  at  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  there  is  one  factory  ;  in 
point.  The  name  .of  the  maker  and  size  and  Brooldyn,0onii.,3;  inHaydenBville,Mass.,one; 
number  of  the  pen  are  now  stamped  on  the  and  in  Cincinnati,  one.  In  the  last  are  made 
back;  and  the  penis  then  ready  to  bo  "raised,"  the  pens  of  Dawson,  Warren,  and  Hyde,  which 
or  bent  into  tlie  partially  cylindrical  form.  To  ranli  among  the  best  in  the  market.— Pens 
insure  perfect  shape  and  a  permanent  set  to  the  have  alsobeeamade  of  hardened  guttapercha, 
new  curve,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  em-  and  of  caoutchouc  siraiMy  treated;  but  they 
ploy  a  press^f  great  power  and  dies  of  extreme  have  not  proved  of  much  service.  Tho  so 
exactness  of  figure;  and  this  has  perhaps  prov-  called  "  Protean  fountain  pen"  contains  asup- 
ed  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  process,  ply  of  ink  in  its  hollow  handle,  and  the  tube 
The  lever  worked  by  the  foot  acts  upon  another  which  holds  it  extends  nearly  to  the  point,  the 
with  such  increase  of  power,  that  me  pressure  pressure  upon  which  ia  writing  causes  tho  ink 
obtained  aniountsto  over  three  tons.  From  this  to  ooze  down  to  it  just  as  it  is  required.  These 
the  pen  goes  to  tho  machine  known  as  the  .  pens  are  furnished  with  holders  suitable  for 
"  carriage  cutting  point,"  where  it  is  nicely  ad-  carrying  in  the  pocket,  and  thus  arc  always  at 
justed  across  a  horizontal  axis,  which  is  then  hand  for  use  with  their  own  supply  of  ink.  Tho 
turned  over,  brmging  the  iridium  point  upon  introduction  of  metallic  pens  has  not  lessened 
the  edge  of  a  thin  copper  emery  wheel  kept  the  price  or  tho  production  of  goose^juiila. 
in  rapid  rotation.  A  slit  is  soon  made  through  PENANCE  (La.t.  peenitentia,  repentance),  a 
the  iridium,  dividing  it  into  two  points.  In  penalty  accepted  or  self-imposed  by  way  of  sat- 
another  lathe  carrying  a,  circular  saw  only  isfaction  and  token  of  sorrow  for  sin.  Ecclesi- 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  of  the  finest  steel  astioal  penanceswere  inflicted  under  the  Jewish 
and  provided  with  very  sharp  teeth,  the  slit  ia  dispensation,  and  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament 
extended  up  into  the  gold  as  far  as  is  necessary,  of  individuals  and  whole  cities  or  peoples  fast- 
Burnishing  the  nibs,  which  succeeds,  spreads  ing  and  performing  other  acts  of  humiliation, 
the  gold,  partially  fllling  the  vacant  space  of  Tlie  idea  of  penanceseemstohavebeenfarailiar 
the  aht,  and  the  proper  elasticity  is  given  to  even  to  heathen  nations.  Tho  revolting  aus- 
thelower  part  of  the  pen  by  hammering.  The  terities  practised  by  the  Hindoo  devotees,  if 
edges  of  the  slit  are  next  Binootbed  and  trimmed  they  can  properly  be  called  penances,  are  among 
by  running  into  it  the  edge  of  a  very  thin  wheel  the  most  striking  examples  of  tliis  class.  In 
of  tin  fed  with  the  finest  emery.  By  the  same  the  early  Christian  church  penances  were  of  3 
operator  the  setis  given  to  the  nibs  bybending  sorts,  secret,  public,  and  solemn.  The  flret 
them  in  with  the  fingers  till  they  have  each  consisted  of  such  actions  as  are  commonly  im- 
a  uniform  and  precise  curve.  The  pen  being  posed  by  confessors  at  the  present  day,  as  for 
now  held  in  a  steel  holder  that  leaves  only  the  instance  the  recitation  of  cei-t^  prayers, 
point  projecting,  thia  b  applied  to  the  surface  of  Public  penance  was  in  use  ft-ora  the  earliest 
a  revolving  cylindei*  of  copper  fed  with  emery,  days  of  the  church,  and  accompanied  the  read- 
and  the  iridium  is  chamfered  on  the  back  and  mission  to  communion  of  persons  who  had  been 
ground  on  the  imder  side  into  a  somow!;at  excluded  from  it  for  grievous  offences.  It  waa 
hooked  or  beaked  shape;  the  edges  of  the  niba  frequently  very  severe,  and  the  penitents,  he- 
are  also  smoothed  and  rounded.  In  another  side  being  required  to  kneel  in  worship  while 
suitable  holder  the  pen  is  placed  to  be  honed  the  rest  of  the  faithfulwerepermitted  to  stand, 
or  stoned  on  the  back  or  convex  side  prepara-  had  to  make  a  public  confession  of  their  sins  in 
tory  to  polishing,  and  in  still  another  the  lower  the  church.  Of  solemn-penance,  which  seems  to 
or  concave  side  is  exposed  for  the  same  pur-  have  originated  about  the  middle  of  the  3d  cen- 
pose.  Simitar  holders  are  nsed  for  the  polish-  tury,  or  soon  after  the  rise-of  the  Novatian  her- 
ing,  which  is  done  on  wheels  covered  with  felt,  esy,  there  were  4  degrees.  The  first  Vas  that 
and  supplied  with  rotten  stone.  An  application  of  the  weepers,  who  remained  at  the  door  of 
of  lye  is  now  made  to  remove  the  oil,  and  the  the  church  clad  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
pen  is  completed  by  roughening  the  concave  be^ed  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as  they  passed 
snrface  of  the  nibs  to  prevent  the  ink  flowing  in.  The  2d  was  that  of  the  listeners,  who  were 
too  freely.  The  finisher  now  takes  the  pen,  re-  permitted  to  enter  the  vestibule  to  hear  tlie 
adjusts  the  nibs,  opens  the  sht  agmn  on  the  slit-  reading  of  the  Soriptnres  and  the  sermon,  but 
ter,  and  smooths  and  polishes  the  points  by  went  away  before  the  mass  of  the  catechumens 
delicately  touching  them  to  the  polishing  wheel,  commenced.  The  prostrate,  who  belonged  to 
This  work  reqiiires  much  skill  and  experience,  the  8d  class,  knelt  in  the  space  between  the 
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doors  of  the  church  and  the  amho,  or  desk  where  many  small  streams,  but  no  river  of  any  great 
the  epistle  and  gospel  were  read.  They  were  size  on  the  island.  The  surface  is  uneven,  &nd 
dismissed  at  the  same  time  with  the  catechu-  intersected  hy  a  mountain  range,  the  highest 
mens.  The  4th  degree  of  penitents  were  the  point  of  which,  West  hill,  ia  2,713  feet  above 
eomkt«titea  (literally,  co-standers),  who  stood  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  heights  terminate 
with  the  faithful  before  the  altar  and  remained  on  the  E,  and  W.  m  level  plains,  and  tlie  shores 
throughout  the  service,  hut  might  neither  make  are  bordered  by  a  belt  of  cocoanut  trees ;  that 
obiations  with  them  nor  receive  the  eucharist.  on  the  E.  side  hemg  more  fertile  than  the  W. 
During  the  term  of  penance  expressions  of  joy  plain,  which  is  swampy.  The  whole  of  the 
were  to  be  laid  aside,  gay  dresses  put  off,  and  coontry  where  not  cultivated  is  densely  wood- 
marriage,  feasting,  bathing,  and  various  bodily  ed,  and  the  forests  extend  to  within  a  short 
gratiflcations  abatdned  from.  The  men  were  distance  of  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
to  cut  their  hair  and  beards,  and  the  women  to  which  terminate  in  rocky  peaks.  The  ciimatd 
appear  with  dishevelled  locks.  The  pepitenta  is,  upon  the  whole,  healthy.  _  Tin  ore  is  said  to 
were  also  expected  to  abouad  in  good  works,  be  abundant  in  the  moontwns,  bat  the  mines 
and  bepresent,as  far  asitwas  permitted  them,  have  never  been  worked  to  any  great  extent, 
at  every  religious  assembly.  The  collection  of  Gloves,  tea,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  nut- 
canona  which  appointed  the  time  and  manner  megs,  rice,  and  numerous  tropical  fruits  and 
of  penances  for  different  sins  was  called  the  vegetables  are  grown ;  and  the  forests  yield 
Penitential.  "Whether  priests  and  deacons  were  timber  of  a  superior  quality.  BnfMoes,  horned 
obhgedtosubmit  to  the  same  ceremonies  of  re-  cattle,  and  pigs  are  abnndant,  and  there  are 
conciliation  as  laymen  is  not  certain.  The  final  some  goats,  but  sheep  do  not  thrive.  There 
readmission  of  penitents  to  communion  was  is  a  bank  of  pearl  oysters  on  the  E.  coast, 
attended  with  certain  forms,  and  in  ordinary  The  original  inhabitants  were  a  few  Malays; 
cases  the  officiating  minister  was  a  bishop,  but  since  the  British  have  been  in  possession 
though  the  inferior  clergy  could  admit  a  peni-  of  the  island,  people  from  Hindostan,  Bur- 
tent  from  a  low  degree  into  a  higher  one.  In  mah,  Siain,  China,  and  all  the  neighboring  ial- 
the  eastefti  church,  the  ceremonies  of  solemn  ands  have  settled  upon  it,  nearly  \  of  the 
penance  were  retained  until  about  the  close  whole  being  Chinese.  In  1854  the  total  value 
of  the  4th  century,  and  in  the  western  church  of  the  imports  was  $2,906,200.— The  island 
until  near  the  end  of  the  7th.  It  gradually  be-  of  Penang  formerly  belonged  to  the  king  of 
came  customary  for  the  bishops  to  commute  Queda,  but  was  given  by  him  in  1785  as  a 
the  canonical  penances  for  pions  works  more  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter,  who  raar- 
^:reeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  such  as  pi!-  ried  Oapt.  Light,  the  master  of  a  British  ship 
grimages,  works  of  charity,  and  alms  deeds,  and  trading  in  the  straits  of  Malacca.  The  Engli^ 
these  in  turn  were  exchanged  for  indulgences.  East  India  company  acquired  possession  of  it 
(See  Indhlobncb.)— In  the  Roman  Catholic  by  purchase  from  Light,  and  appointed  him 
church,  penance  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  governor;  and  afterward,  in  consideration  of 
7  sacraments  instituted  for  the  remission  of  an  aanual  income  paid  to  the  king,  the  sover- 
post-baptismal  sins.  It  consists  of  3  essential  eignty  of  the  island  and  the  opposite  coast  was 
parts,  contrition,  confession  to   an   authorized  ceded  to  them. 

priest,  and  absolution,  to  which  may  be  added  PENATES  (Lat.  pemis,  inmost),  tlie  honse- 
a  disposition  oa  the  part  of  the  penitent  to  make  hold  gods  of  the  Romans,  who  dwelt  in  the 
satisfaction  to  God  and  man  for  his  offences,  innermost  parts  of  the  house,  and  were  the 
A  slight  penance  by  way  of  satisfaction  is  al-  guardians  of  the  family.  They  were  of  two 
ways  enjoined  upon  the  penitent  by  the  con-  kinds,  privat*  and  public._  The  former  had  al- 
fessor;  and  thoagh  a  willingness  to  receive  it  ways  their  place  at  the  hearth.  In  their  honor 
is  a  reqnisite  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  for-  a  perpetud  fire  was  kept  bnrning,  and  at  the 
mer,  the  neglect  to  fulfil  it  does  not  invalidate  departure  or  return  of  any  member  of  the 
the  sacrament.  (See  Cobfkssios',  Adrioular.)  household,  the  Penates  were  saluted  in  the 
PENANa,  PuLO  PENAsa  ("  Areca  island "),  same  manner  as  the  other  dwellers  in  the 
or  FniifCB  OF  Wales's  Island,  an  island  belong-  house.  The  Lares  are  probably  to  be  numbered 
ing  to  Great  Britain,  situated  in  the  strdt  of  among  the  Penates,  although  evidenOynot  the 
Malacca,  extendingfrom  lat.  5°  16'  to  5°  30'  N.,  only  Penates,  as  a  family  rarely  had  more  than 
and  from  long.  100°  9'  to  100°  25'  E. ;  extreme  one  Lar,  while  the  Penates  are  never  spoken 
length  15  m.,  breadth  13  m. ;  area,  160  sq.  m, ;  of  in  the  singular.  Varro  says  that  the  num- 
pop.  in  1855,  39,580.  Gfeorgetown  is  tiie  capi-  her  and  names  of  the  latter  were  indefinite, 
tal,  and  seat  of  government  of  the  British  straits  The  public  Penates  of  Rome,  depicted  as  two 
settlements,  which  comprise  Penang,  the  prov-  young  men  holding  lances  in  their  hand,  had 
inceofWeliesley,  Malacca,  and  Singapore.  The  a  sanctuary  near  the  centre  of  the  city  in  a 
channel  dividing  the  island  from  the  mainland  spot  called  mb  Telia.  Sacrifices  were  made  to 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  varies  m  them  by  generals  when  departing  on  their 
breadth  from  3  to  7  m.,  the  harbor  of  George-  campaigns,  and  by  consuls,  prtetors,  and  die- 
town  being  the  N.  part  of  it.  The  form  of  tators  when  they  gave  up  their  office. 
Penang  is  very  irregular,  and  the  coasts  are  PENCIL,  a  delicate  brush  made  from  the 
bold  and  indented  by  several  bays.    There  are  fine  hairs  of  various  animals,  especially  tha 
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camel,  badger,  squirrel,  &o.,  and  used  bj  ar-  schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Covington 

lists  for  laying  on  their  colors.    Tlie  hairs,  and  Lexington  railroad,  which  passes  through 

being  selected,  are  arranged  in  a  little  roU,  and  the  capita],  Falmouth, 

a  string  ia  tightly  bound  around  the  end  con-  PENDUITON,  Edmcnd,  an  American  states- 

tng  fth  t  The  points  are  also  tern-  man  and  jurist,  born  in  Virginia,  Sept.  S,  1721 
p  arily  b  d  t  ther.  The  roll  is  then  in-  died  in  1803.  He  began  his  career  aa  an  ap- 
t  d  d  to  th  1  rge  end  of  a  quill  tube,  prentice  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Caroline  co.,  in 
wh  h  has  b  ttened  by  moisture,  and  is  1740  was  made  clerk  of  the  county  court  mar- 
pushed  th  h  1 11  the  larger  end  is  arrested  rial,  and  in  1741  was  licensed  to  practise  law. 
by  th  w  of  the  aperture.  Aa  the  In  17B1  he  became  one  of  the  county  justices, 
q   11  d     s,  th    m       sed  j^ressure  cansed  by  its  and  in  tlie  following  year  was  elected  to  the 

tract  h  Id  the  hairs  securely  in  their  bonse  of  burgesses.  These  posts  he  eontinned 
place,  the  points  projecting  through  to  make  to  fill  unril  1774,  at  which  time  he  presided  in 
the  pencil  or  brush ;  but  it  is  essential  that  the  Caroline  court,  and  discharged  the  trust  of 
pressure  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  the  county  lieutenant.  He  was  elected  to  the  co- 
points  spreadapartwhentheseareuntied.  The  lonial  convention  of  1774,  consequent  on  the 
finest  pencils  reqnire  very  careful  selection  and  Boston  port  bill,  and  chosen  by  that  conven- 
arrtmgement  of  the  hairs,  and  much  esperience  tion  to  the  first  congress.  He  accordingly 
for  obtaining  a  round  and  even  point.  The  attended  in  Philadelphia  in  1774,  and  again  in 
holder  of  the  pencil  is  made  by  inserting  a  1776,  in  company  with  Peyton  Randolph, 
light  stick  into  the  large  end  of  the  quill.  The  Geoi^  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Benjamin 
quills  used  vary  in  size  according  to  the  kind  Harrison,  and  Ricliard  Henry  Lee.  In  1775 
of  pencil,  from  that  of  the  wing  of  the  crow  he  presided  over  the  coloni^  convention,  and 
to  that  of  a  swan ;  lai^er  pencils  than  these  are  was  appointed  president  of  the  committee  of 
made  by  the  use  of  a  socket  of  sheet  tin.— A  safety.  In  May,  1776,  he  again  presided  in  tlie 
lead  pencil  is  a  sort  of  crayon  used  in  drawing,  convention,  and  drew  up  the  celebrated  resolu- 
made  of  slips  of  the  mineral  graphite  or  plum-  tion  of  that  body,  instructing  the  delegates 
bago,  as  described  in  the  article  Geaphitb.  from  Virginia  to  propose  in  congr^s  a  deola- 
Coiored  pencils  are  also  prepared  by  the  use  ration  of  independence.  After  the  inaugura^ 
of  various  colpriog  flubstanees  in  the  place  of  tion  of  the  commonwealth  be  was  called  to 

fraphite,  aa  reddle,  a  red  ochre  for  red  pencils,  preside  over  the  first  house  of  delegates,  and 

K.      The  coloring  substance   is  reduced  to  wasappointedbyOiat  body,  in  conjunction  with 

powder,  formed  into  a  paste  with  gum  Arabic,  Chancellor  Wythe  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  revise 

and  moulded  into  hollow  cylinders  of  wood,  the  colonial  laws.    In  March,  1777,  by  a  fall 

Pencils  for  the  slate  are  strips  of  slate  itself  of  his  horse,  he  received  an  injury  of  the  hip 

made  round  and  smooth.    Artificial  ones  have  joint  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  life.    In 

been  made  of  the  powder  of  slate  moulded  the  same  year  he  was  nnanimously  reelected 

with  vulcanized  India  rubber ;  but  pencils  into  speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses.    On  the  or- 

which  this  material  enters  have  always  the  un-  ganization  of  the  chancery  court  that  year  he 

pleasant  odor  of  the  vulcanized  rubber.  was  again  unanimously  elected  its  president ; 

PENDLETON.    I.  A  central  co.  of  Va.,  en-  and  when,  in  1779,  the  court  of  appeals  was 

closed  between  two  ranges  of  the  Alieghanies,  constituted,  he  also  became  its  president.    This 

and  intersected  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Po-  last  responsible  position  he  held  till  his  death, 

tomao   river  and  two  of  its  tributaries;  area  He  was  elected  to  the  state  coivvention  of  1788, 

about  800  so.  m. ;  pop,  in  1860,  6,165,  of  whom  in  which  was  to  be  considered  the  proposed 

244  were  slaves.    Its  surface  is  mountainous  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  ap- 

and  covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  not  very  pointed  to  preside  over  its  deliberations.     In 

fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were  109,888  those  deliberations  he  took  a  leading  part,  and, 

bnshels  of  Indian  corn,  44,187  of  wheat,  29,930  by  a  masterly  adv&cacy  of  the  great  national 

of  oats,  7,664  tons  of  hay,  26,107  lbs,  of  wool,  compact,  justified  the  high  encomium  of  Jeffer- 

and  69,306  of  butter.    There  were  20  grist  son :  "  Taken  all  in  ail,  he  was  the  ablest  man 

miUs,  40  saw  mills,  Y  wool-carding  mills,  7  tan-  in  debate  I  ever  met  with," 

neries,  12  churches,  and  225  pupils  attending  PENDLETON,  Hbset,  an  American  jurist, 

pubho  schools.    Capital,  Franklin.    II.  A  for-  born  in  Virginia  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 

mer  district  of  B,  0._,  in  the  N.  W,  comer  of  the  century,  died  in  South  Carolina  in  1788.    He 

state,  now  ineiuded  in  the  two  districts  of  Pick-  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  before  the  revolu- 

ens  and  Anderson.    HI.  A  N.  co,  of  Ky.,  bor-  tion,  and  in  April,  1776,  was  elected  to  the 

dered  N.  E,  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  intersected  judiciary  of  the  colony.    When  the  state  was 

by  the  Licking;  area,  300  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1860,  overrun  by  the  British  in  1780,  he  took  up 

10,448,  of  whom  424  were  slaves.     It  has  an  arms  on  the  patriotic  side,  and  served  until  the 

undulating  and  well  wooded  surface  and  feri^ile  dose  of  the  war,  participating  in  the  final  battle 

soil.     The  productions  in  1850  were  429,855  of  Eutaw  Springs.     In  1782  he  resumed  his 

bushels  of  Indian  corn,  44,207  of  oats,  268,827  judidal    duties,  and  was    the  author   of  the 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  20,166of  wool,  and  253,827  of  county  court  act  of  Sonth  Carolina.  In  1786  he 

butter.    Tliere  were  8  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  was  one  of  the  8  judges  appointed  to  make  a 

14  churches,  and  880  pupils  attending  public  digest  of  the  laws  of  Uie  state,  and  in.  1788  he 
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was  amemberof  the  convention  which  ratified  the  bird  stands;  tbe  bones  are  heavy,  filled 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  with  marrow,  and  without  air  cavities.  The 
PEKDULUM.  See  Clocks  and  Watches,  Patagonian  pen^ina  of  Shaw  and  Pennant 
and  Mbohanios,  vol.  xi.  p.  834.  were  different  birds  to  which  the  same  name 
PENDULUM,  Ballistic.  See  Gunheky.  had  been  given ;  to  avoid  confasion  G.  R,  Gray 
PENELOPE,  a  gallinaeeons  bird.  SeeGuAW,  calls  one  the  emperor  and  the  other  the  king 
PENELOPE,  th&  wife  of  Ulysses  and  mother  pengnin,  or  A.  ForgteH  and  A.  PennantU.  In 
of  Telemachus.  She  was  the  daughter  of  lea-  the  former  the  length  is  BO  inches  and  the  bill 
rius,  and  having  many  suitors,  her  father  prom-  ,5,  in  the  latter  44  and  4i;  the  general  color  of 
isedto  give  her  to  the  one  who  should  conquer  both  is  slate  above  and  white  below,  with  the 
inafootrace.  Thevictor  wasUlysses.aildwhen  head  and  throat  black,  the  latter  in  the  first 
her  father  urged  her  tp  remain  with  him  and  species  divided  in  front  by  a  point  of  the  white 
not  accompany  her  husband  to  Ithaca,  the  feathers  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  2d  ending  in  a 
hero  gave  her  leave  to  do  as  she  pleased.  She  blunt  point ;  there  is  an  orange  yellow  stripe 
indicated  her  resolution  to  go  with  him  by  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  descending  and  pass- 
covering  her  face  with  a  veil  to  bide  her  ing  gradually  in  the  former  and  suddenly  in 
blushes,  wliereupon  loarius  erected  a  statue  of  the  latter  into  the  white  of  the  chest.  The 
Modesty  on  the  spot.  "While  THyases  was  at  plumage  is  soft  and  close,  with  a  silvery  gloss 
the  siege  of  Troy,  she  was  surrounded  by  many  below,  this  part  being  used  by  fur  dealers  for 
importunate  suitors,  whom  she  deceived  by  de-  tippets  and  collars ;  the  neck  is  short  and  stent, 
daring  that  she  must  finish  a  robe  which  she  the  skin  hard  and  thick,  and  the  belly  loaded 
was  weaving  before  she  conld  make  up  her  with  fat.  They  are  found  in  inimenee  numbers 
mind.  But  she  unravelled  each  night  all  that  about  the  straits  of  Magellan,  the  Falkland 
she  had  done  during  the  day ;  and  when  at  last  .islands,  and  the  western  group  of  the  8.  Pacific 
the  suitors  discovered  her  stratagem,  Ulysses  islands;  they  group  themselves,  when  on  shore 
opportunely  arrived  after  20  years'  absence  and  (which  is  only  during  the  breeding  season),  in 
killed  them  all.  She  was  regarded  as  a  model  regular  ranks  like  soldiers,  classed  striefly  ao- 
of  a  chaafe,  faithful,  and  industrious  wife,  cording  as  they  are  young,  moulting,  incnbat- 
though  some  writers  later  than  Homer  give  her  ing,  or  with  perfect  plnmage,  those  of  one  clam 
averydifierent  character,  alleging  thatbyMer-  not  being  permitted  to  intrude  upon  another, 
cury  or  by  all  the  suitors  together  she  became  They  present  a  strange  appearance  as  they  sit 


the  mother  of  Pan,  and  was  repudiated  by  her  upright ;  they  employ  their  wings  li 
husband  on  his  return  from  Troy.  limbs  on  land,  crawling  along  on  the  helly 
PENGUIN,  a  sub-family  of  web-footed,  im-  pretty  fast  to  and  from  their  breeding  places 
perfectly  winged  birds,  inhabiting  the  seas  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds;  they  are  escel- 
around  the  rooky  coasts,  islands,  and  ice  fields  lent  swimmers,  and  fly  swiftly  nnder  water, 
of  the  southern  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  extreme  using  their  wings  as  fins,  and  breasting  the 
portions  of  South  America  and  Africa — the  most  Tiolent  waves ;  though  stupid  and  rather 
mane]u>U  of  the  French.  Some  of  tho  earher  helpless  birds,  they  often  boldly  attact  intru- 
writers  give  this  name  to  the  auk  {aha,  Linn.)  ders  on  their  breeding  places,  inflicting  severe 
of  the  arctic  seas,  but  it  will  here  bo  restricted  wounds  with  their  sharp  bills ;  the  food  is 
to  its  more  modern  application  to  the  antarctic  priuoipally  animal,  consisting  of  fishes  and 
sub-family. — In  the  genus  apteaodyteg  (Forst.)  crustaeeans.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground 
the  bill  is  slender,  longer  than  the  head,  com-  or  in  holes,  and  are  hatched  by  keeping  them 
pressed  on  the  sides,  and  slightly  curved  at  tiie  close  between  tho  thighs;  the  males  collect 
point,  which  is  acute;  the  upper  mandible  is  food  for  the  females,  which  become  very  fat 
clothed  with  short  close-set  plumes  as  far  as  the  during  incubation ;  tho  young  birds  also  get 
nostrils,  which  are  in  alateral  groove  in  the  mid-  very  fat  before  they  quit  the  breeding,  places, 
die  of  the  bill,  and  the  lower  is  covered  with  a  which  are  covered  with  excrements  and  re- 
smooth  naked  skin ;  the  wings  are  very  small,  mains  of  dead  birds,  accumulated  into  heaps 
fin-shaped,  without  quill  feathers,  having  only  of  gaano  during  many  successive  years.  The 
short  imbricated  plumes  with  flattened  shafts,  fiesh  of  the  penguin,  though  black  and  fishy,  is 
and  are  unflt  for  flight;  the  tail  is  very  short,  conaideredeatahleby  hungry  mariners.— In  the 
flat,  of  narrow  rigid  feathers;  the  tarsi  very  genus  cata/rrhactei  (Briss.)  the  bill  is  moder- 
short  and  flattened ;   the  tnes  sliort   and   de-  ate,  strong,  compressed,  grooved  on  the  sides, 

Jressod,  the  anterior  united  by  a  web,  and  tho  and  slightly  hooked  at  the  tip,  with  the  end  of 

iud  one  very  small  and  almost  entirely  con-  the  lower  mandible  trunc-ated ;  the  tail  is  long, 

nected  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus ;   tho  of  narrow  rigid  feathers ;  the  toes  are  long  and 

claws  large,  fiat,  and  slightly  curved.    As  in  strong.    Several  species  are  described,  inhabit- 

the  other  genera,  the  breast  bone  is  deeply  in-  ing  in  small  parties  the  southern  ocean,  in  open 

oised  bdiind  on  each  side ;  the  scapula  is  large  water  or  on  fields  of  ice,  sometimes  more  than 

and  broad,  and  fiat  behind ;  the  bones  of  the  300  m.  from  land ;  they  go  to  the  shore  only 

forearm  and  arm  are  very  fiat,  the  former  mak-  in  the  breeding  season ;  they  are  moi-e  active, 

ing  with  the  latter  a  rather  obtuse  angle ;  tho  if  possible,  than  the  preceding  genus,  and  swhn 

feet  are  very  far  back,  and  the  whole  posterior  and  dive  with  great  quickness ;  their  cries  are 

surface  of  tho  tarsus  touches  the  ground  when  harsh  and  discordant,  resembling  the  bray  of  a 
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donkey.  The  crested  penguin  W.  eAryiocome,  return  in  the  eame  year  was  elected  member 
Gmel.)  is  as  large  as  a  stout  dnii,  black  ahove  of  parliament  from  Weymouth,  but  was  for  a 
and  white  below,  with  a,  yellowish  white  crest  time  confined  in  the  tower  on  the  charge  of 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  red  biO  and  feet;  having  absented  himself  from  his  command 
it  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  the  Falkland  islands  without  leave.  In  1660  he  was  made  commis- 
and  Tasmania. — In  the  geaiuigphenitciis  (Briss.)  sioner  of  the  navy,  governor  of  Kinsale,  vice- 
the  bill  is  mach  as  in  the  last,  with  a  more  admiral  of  Mnnster,  and  a  member  of  the  conn- 
hooked  lip  and  the  nostrila  uncovered  in.  the  oil  of  that  province.  He  was  also  knighted, 
middle  of  the  lateral  groove ;  the  tail  and  tarsi  Entering  the  naval  service  again  in  1664,  he 
are  very  short,  and  the  toes  and  claws  long,  was  captain-commander  under  the  duke  of 
The  species  are  few,  found  about  the  rocky  York  in  the  victory  gdned  over  the  Dutch  off 
islands  of  the  Eouthem  ocean,  and  on  the  W.  Lowestoffe  in  1665.  In  1666  he  left  the  naval 
coast  of  South  America  and  Africa ;  the  habits  service,  but  retained  his  otJier  offices  until  1669, 
are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  genera.  The  when  he  went  into  retirement  altogether.  He 
Cape  or  jackass  penguin  (S.  demeraui,  Linn.),  was  the  author  of  several  tracts  designed  to 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  black  above  improve  the  naval  service. 
and  white  below,  with  a  white  stripe  over  the  PENN,  Wiluam,  an  English  Quaker,  the 
eyes,  the  throat  black,  and  a  black  line  on  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  bom  in  London,  Oct. 
breafit  continued  along  each  flank;  the  bUl  is  13,  1644,  died  at  Euseombe,  Berkshire,  July  80, 
brown,  with  a  white  band  across  the  middle  of  1718.  He  was  the  son  of  Admirai  Penn,  who, 
its  length ;  the  length  is  21  inches ;  its  common  notwithstanding  his  hostile  professional  rela- 
name  is  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  its  tions  with  the  Dutch,  took  to  wife  a  woman  of 
voice  to  a  bray.  It  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  that  nation,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Jasper, 
water  to  breathe  with  such  a  spring  and  dives  a  merchant  of  Rotterdam,  to  whwe  noble  and 
again  so  quickly,  that  it  seems  more  like  a  fish  religious  character  and  judicious  government 
leaping  for  sport  than  a  bird ;  it  seems  per-  the  son  owed  many  of  the  excellent  traits  by 
fectly  at  home  in  this  element.  Humboldt's  which  he  was  through  life  distinguished.  Wil- 
penguin  (8.  Eumioldti,  Mejen),  common  on  liam  Penn  received  his  first  education  at  the 
the  coast  of  Peru,  resembles  the  last,  but  is  free  grammar  school  of  Ohigwell,  Essex,  where 
la^r;  it  is  readily  tamed,  and  follows  its  he  experienced  strong  religious  impressions. 
master  about  like  a  dog.  The  MageUanio  pen-  When  only  11  years  of  age  he  was  the  subject 
gain  {8.  Magellanicna,  Forst.)  is  3  feet  long,  of  deep  exercises  of  spirit,  which  in  the  Ian- 
and  sometimes  weighs  20  or  30  lbs. ;  the  gen-  guage  of  the  time  are  represented  almost  as 
eral  color  is  black  above  and  white  below,  with  miraculous.  While  alone  in  his  chamber  he 
white  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  a  fancied  himself  surrounded  by  an  external 
black  band  on  the  breast ;  it  is  found  about  the  brightness  which  seemed  to  answer  to  a  myste- 
sontliera  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  well  rious  motion  within,  and  he  regarded  himself 
known  to  navigators,  who  have  long  been  in  as  called  by  this  experience  to  a  consecration 
the  habit  of  invading  its  breeding  places,  and  of  heart  and  life  to  the  service  of  God.  At 
killing  the  birds  for  food  or  for  sport.  the  age  of  13  he  was  removed  from  Chigwell 

PENS,  Gbasvillb,  an  English  author,  bom  tc  receive  private  instruction  at  home,  and  3 
Deo.  S,  1761,  died  at  Stoke  Park,  Buckingham-  years  later  entered  Cliristchurch  college,  Os- 
shire,  Sept.  28,  1844.  He  was  the  grandson  of  ford,  where  he  numbered  among  his  companions 
William  Penn,  served  for  a  time  as  chief  clerk  John  Locke,  While  in  college,  Penn,  through 
in  the  British  war  office,  andby  the  death  of  his  the  infiuence  of  Thomas  Loe,  became  a  convert 
brother  (1834)  came  into  the  possession  of  Uie  to  Quakerism,  and  not  only  refused  to  conform 
family  estates.  He  wrote  "  Critical  Remarks  to  the  worship  of  the  established  church  or  to 
on  Isaiah  vii.  18;"  "Eeraarks  on  the  Eastern  wear  the  surplice  of  a  student,  which  he  con- 
Origination  of  Mankind,  and  of  the  Arts  of  sidered  a  relic  and  emblem  of  popish  supersti- 
Cultivated  Life;"  "A  Comparative  Estimate  of  tion,  but,  with  some  of  his  companions  who 
the  Mineral  and  Mos^c  Genealogies ;"  "Memo-  had  embraced  his  principles,  assaulted  several 
rials  of  the  Professional  Life  and  Times  of  Ad-  of  the  students  in  public  and  stripped  from 
miral  Sir  William  Penn"  (London,  1883),  and  them  their  robes.  For  this  outrage  he  was  ex- 
maoy  other  works,  the  most  important  being  a  pelled,  and  on  his  retYirn  home  his  fatlier,  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  with  anno-  worldly  and  ambitious  man  who  was  aiming  at 
tatioDB  under  the  title  of  "  The  Book  of  the  a  peerage,  and  whs  greatly  vexed  and  mortified 
New  Covenant"  (2  vols.,  London,  1886).  by  his  son's  fanatical  associations  and  conduct, 

PENN,  Slit  William,  an  English  admiral,  heat  him  and  drove  him  from  the  house.  A 
born  in  Bristol  in  1631,  died  in  Wanstead,  Es-  reconciliation  however  soon  took  place,  and  in 
sex,  Sept.  16, 16 JO.  He  early  entered  the  naval  1662  the  admiral  sent  bis  son  to  France,  in 
service,  and  before  he  was  32  years  old  bad  hopes  that  the  gayety  of  Paris  might  counter- 
gone  through  the  grades  of  captain,  rear  ad-  actthesobernessof hiaQuakerism.  Theyouth, 
miral  of  Ireland,  admiral  to  the  straits,  vice-  however,  had  no  taste  for  the  dissipation  of 
admird.  of  England,  and  general.  He  ^Faa  one  the  French  capital,  and  preferred  to  study  the- 
of  the  commanders  in  the  expedition  that  took  ology  at  Saumur  with  the  famous  Calvinistio 
Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards  in  1655,  and  on  his  divine  and  professor  Moses  Amyrault.    After 
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travelling  as  far  as  Tnria  he  was  recalled  home  ■way  of  Life  and  Salvation.  Presented  to  Prinees, 

byliis  father  in  1664,  and  ia  thus  mentioned  by  Priests,  and  People,  that  they  may  repent,  be- 

Pepya  in  his  diaty,  under  date  of  Aug.  36:  lieve,  and  obey.    By  William  Penn,  whom  Di- 

"Mr.  Penn,  Sir  WiiliarnVson,  is  come  back  vine  Love  constrains  in  an  holy  contempt  to 

from  France,  and  come  to  visit  my  wife;   a  trampleonEgypt'sglory,notfearingljieKing's 

moat  modish  person,  grown,  she  says,  a  fine  wrath,  having  beheld  the  M^esty  of  Him  who 

gentleman."     "Without  losing  his  reli^ons  sen-  is   invisible."     This  was  followed   by  a   con- 

ousness,  lie  bad  acquired  on  the  continent  more  siderafale  number  of  tracts  on  similar  topics, 

Eolish  and  courtesy  and  livelineaa  of  manners,  which  with  his  other  writmgs  have  been  coi- 
1  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes  he  en-  lected  and  published  by  Joseph  Besse  (2  vols, 
tered  as  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  fob,  London,  1726).  In  1668  he  published 
shortly  after,  jnst  aa  he  became  of  ^c,  was  "  The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"  an  attack 
driven  from  London  by  the  great  plague  of  npon  "those  so  generally  believed  andapplaud- 
1665,  Under  the  influence  of  that  terrible  ed  doctrines  of  one  God  subsisting  in  three  dis- 
visitation  bis  religious  impressions  acquired  re-  tinct  and  separate  persons;  of  the  impossibility 
doubled  force ;  and  when  his  father  returned  of  God's  pardoning  sinners  without  a  plenary 
from  sea  in  1666,  he  found  his  sonmoredemnre  satisfecHon;  and  of  the  justification  of  impure 
in  looks  and  formal  in  language  than  ever  be-  persona  by  an  imputative  righteousness,"  This 
fore.  He  made  another  effort  to  change  these  work  caused  a  great  excitement  byits  bold  op- 
tendencies  by  sending  the  young  man  to  Ire-  position  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of 
land,  and  committingto  him  the  management  of  the  Trinity,  and  Penn  was  apprehended  and  im- 
two  large  estates  which  he  owned  in  the  eoun-  prisoned  in  the  tower  for  9  months,  during 
ty  of  Cork.  Penn  readily  assumed  this  charge,  which  he  wrote  his  principal  and  rflost  popular 
and  executed  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  theological  work,  "  No  Cross,  No  Grown ;  ais- 
father  ;  but  enconntering  again  at  Cork  his  course  showing  the  Nature  and  Discipline  of  the 
former  teacher,  Thomas  Loe,  he  was  induced  Holy  Cross  of  Christ"  By  the  interference  of 
to  attend  Quaker  meetings,  at  one  of  which,  the  duke  of  York  bo  was  at  length  released  and 
Sept.  3,  1667,  he  was  apprehended  with  others  permitted  to  liae  in  hia  father's  house,  though 
and  carried  before  tlie  mayor,  on  achargeof  the  admiral  would  not  admit  him  to  his  presence, 
attending  unlawfnl  assemblies.  Eefasing  to  He  had  however  such  confidence  in  his  son's 
give  bonds  for  his  futnre  good  behavior,  he  was  integrity,  that  he  gave  him  through  bis  mother 
sent  to  prison.  He  wrote,  however,  to  the  a  commission  to  go  again  to  Ireland  to  look  after 
lord  president  of  the  council  of  Munster,  with  hisestates.  On  his  return  Penn  was  reconciled 
whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  who  pro-  to  his  father,  and  lived  with  him  on  good  terms 
cured  his  immediate  discharge.  From  this  time  till  the  latter's  death  in  Sept.  1670,  though  he- 
he  identified  himself  with  the  Quakers  in  every  fore  that  event  the  son  had  once  more  been 
thing  except  coaturoe,  and  on  returning  to  Eng-  committed  to  prison  with  another  Quaker  for 
land  soon  after  became  involved  in  disputes  preaching  in  the  streets.  He  was  not,  however, 
with  hia  father,  who  was  greatly  shocked  at  convictcdoftbecbarge, thejury,afteraremark- 
his  departure  from  established  forms,  but  finally  able  trial  (during  whicl]  they  were  kept  for  two 
offered  to  compromise  the  matter  by  tolerating  days  and  nights  without  food,  fire,  or  water), 
every  other  peculiarity  if  his  son  would  only  bringing' in  a.  verdict  of  not  guilty,  for  which 
agree  to  remove  his  hat  in  his  presence  and  in  each  Juryman  was  fined  40  marks  and  sent  to ' 
that  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  Pena  Hewgate ;  while  Penn  and  Ma  companion  were 
before  answering  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  also  mied  and  imprisoned  for  contempt  in  wear- 
after  dehberation  and  prayer  declared  that  he  ing  their  bata  in  presence  of  the  court.  They 
could  not  remove  his  hat  by  way  of  compli-  appealed  to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  where 
ment  to  anyone.  His  father  at  once  turned  thodecisionoftbelowercoui'twasreversed,aud 
him  out  of  doors.  This  persecution  confirmed  the  great  principle  of  English  law  established 
Penn  still  more  in  his  Quakerism,  and  he  soon  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the 
became  a  prominent  preacher  at  the  meetings  evidence  independent  of  the  dictation  or  direo- 
of  the  Friends.  Through  the  influence  of  hia  tion  of  the  court.  The  admiral  bequeathed  to 
mother  his  father's  indignation  was  so  far  soft-  his  son  an.estate  of  £1,500  a  year,  with  large 
ened  that  he  permitted  his  son  to  return  home,  claims  against  the  government ;  and  tbencefoi'St 
and  used  his  interest  with  the  government  to  the  cares  of  business  and  the  duties  of  his  lay 
relieve  hira  from  the  persecutions  to  which  his  ministry  aeem  to  have  equally  divided  the  time 
attendance  atthe  proliibited  meetings  frequent-  of  Penn.  In  March,  1671,  while  preaching  in 
ly  subjected  him.  In  1688  Penn  made  his  first  a  meeting  house  in  London,  he  was  arrested  and 
appearance  aaan  author  by  issuing  a  crude  and  committed  to  the  tower,  and  was  soon  after- 
acrimonious  treatise  entitled  "Truth  Exalted,  ward  tried  under  the  conventicle  act,  but  ac- 
in  a  abort  but  sure  Testimony  against  all  those  quitted  for  want  of  testimony.  The  magis- 
religious  Faiths  and  Worships  that  have  been  trates,  however,  required  hun  to  take  the  oath 
formed  and  followed  in  the  darkness  of  Apos-  of  allegiance,  which  he  refused  to  do  from  con- 
tasy;  and  for  that  Glorious  Light  which  is  now  scientiousscruples  about  swearing,  and  was  con- 
risen  and  abines  forth  in  the  Life  and  Doctrine  sequently  sentenced  to  Newgate  for  6  months. 
of  the  despised  Quakers  as  the  alone  good  old  'While  in  prison  he  wrote  and  published  4  trea- 
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tiBCB,  one  of  them  entitled  "  The  great  Case  of  ously  to  his  duties  aa  governor,  and  made  trea- 
Libert7  of  OooBCience,"  which  is  a  good  com-  ties  with  19  Indian  tribes ;  and  so  long  as  any 
prehenaive  statement  of  the  principle  of  reli-  of  the  aborigines  remained  in  Pennajlvania  or 
giouB  toleration,  thenio  little  understood.  On  itsEeighborhood,  their  traditiona  bore  testimony 
regaining  his  litierty  he  made  a  tour  in  Hoi-  to  the  strong  impression  which  the  justice  and 
land  and  Germany,  interceding  with  the  mlers  benevolence  of  Mignon  as  the  Delawares  called 
of  those  countries  in  beheilf  of  the  persecuted  him,  or  of  Onaa  as  he  was  styled  by  the  Iro- 
Qnakers,  and  on  his  return  home  in  the  begin-  quois,  made  on  their  savage  hearts.  Pcnn  vis- 
ningof  16T3  marriedGulielmaMariaSpringett,  ited  TTew  York  and  New  Jersey;  and  after 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Springett,  and  went  to  meeting  with  the  general  assembly  of  the  prov- 
reside  at  Rickmanswoi-th  in  Hertfordshire.  The  ince  at  New  Castle  in  May,  1684,  he  intrusted 
next  few  years  were  devoted  to  preaching  and  his  government  to  a  council,  and  in  Anguat 
to  defending  by  his  pen  the  doctrines  of  the  terminated  his  first  visit  to  America  by  sailing 
Quakers  from  various  assailants,  in  reply  to  for  England,  leaving  behind  him  a  prosperous 
whom  he  published  a  numerous  series  of  labo-  colony  of  7,000  people.  During  his  absence 
rioua  tracts  and  books.  In  16T4  his  attention  the  Quakers  had  suffered  severe  persecution  in 
was  called  to  the  Quaker  colonies  in  New  Jer-  England,  and  Penn'a  fii-st  care  was  to  intercede 
sey  by  a  dispute  between  Fenwick  and  Byllinge,  in  their  behalf  with  the  king,  from  whom  ha 
both  Quakers,  about  their  proprietary  rights  in  obtained  the  promise  of  entire  relief  for  them 
thocolony.  The  case  being  submitted  to  Penn's  at  an  early  period.  Charles  II.  died  Feb.  11, 
arbitration,  he  decided  in  favor  of  Byllinge,  1685.  James  II.,  who  succeeded,  had  been  the 
who  subsequently,  being  too  much  embarrassed  pupil  in  naval  afiairs  of  Penn's  father,  and  was 
to  improve  his  property,  made  it  over  to  Penn  his  own  intimate  friend.  Penn  took  lodgings 
and  two  of  his  creditors  as  trustees.  Penn  im-  at  Kensington  to  bo  near  the  court,  upon  which 
mediatelyeneaged  with  zeal  in  tlie  work  of  colo-  he  constantly  attended,  and  where  ho  had  such 
nijation,  and  at  length  in  3681  obtained  from  influence  that  his  house  was  thronged  by  hun- 
thecrown,  inpayment  of  a  debt  of  £16,000  due  dreds  of  suitors  asking  his  intercession  in  their 
to  his  father,  a  patent  for  the  territory  now  behalf  Hisintimacy  with  the  king  led  to  fool- 
forming  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  char-  ish  suspicions  that  he  was  secretly  a  Jesuit,  and 
ter  vested  the  perpetual  proprietary  ship  of  this  in  April,  1685,  he  published  apamphlet  entitled 
vast  region  in  him  and  his  heirs,  on  the  fealty  "Fiction  Found  Out,"  to  rebut  the  charge.  In 
of  the  annual  payment  of  two  beaver  skins,  1686,  partly  through  his  influence,  a  proelama- 
He  designed  at  first  to  call  his  territory  New  tion  was  issued  by  the  king  and  council  for  the 
"Wales,  and  afterward  suggested  Sylvnnia  as  ap-  release  of  those  imprisoneo  on  account  of  re- 
plicable  to  a  land  covered  with  forests;  but  ligion,  and  upward  of  1,300  Qnakers  were  set 
the  secretary  who  made  out  the  patent  insisted  free.  This  was  followed  in  April,  IflST",  by  a 
on  prefixing  "  Penn"  to  Sylvania,  Penn  offered  proclamation  declaring  liberty  of  conscience  to 
him  20  guineas  to  leave  off  his  name,  and,  the  all,  and  removing  all  tests  and  penalties.  Penn 
offer  being  refused,  complained  to  the  king,  who  meanwhile  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  dur- 
ipsisted  that  Pennsylvania  should  be  the  desig-  ing  which  by  order  of  the  king  he  had  a  con- 
nation,  in  honor,  as  he  said,  of  Hs  late  friend  ference  with  William,  prince  of  Orange,  whom 
the  admiral.  In  Feb.  1683,  Penn  became,  with  he  endeavored  to  convert  to  his  views  of  uni- 
11  others,  ajoint  purchaser  ofEast  Jersey,  which  versal  toleration.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of 
was  already  a  flourishing  colony.  Aided  by  3688,  and  the  accession  of  William  to  tho 
the  advice  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  of  Henry,  throne  of  England,  Penn  was  called  before  the 
the  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney,  he  drew  up  council  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  treason ;  but 
a  libera]  scheme  of  government  and  laws  for  no  evidence  appearing  against  him,  he  was  dis- 
hia  colony,  and  in  Aug,  1683  embarked  for  the  charged.  Soon  afterward,  a  letter  from  the 
Delaware,  reaching  that  river  after  a,  voyage  exiled  James  requesting  him  to  come  to  Franco 
of  6  weeks.  He  was  received  by  the  settlers  having  been  intei-ceptcd,  he  was  again  arrested 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  after  several  meet-  and  brought  before  the  council  in  presence  of 
ingsforeonferencoandtreatieswiththelndians,  KingWiUiam;  but  after  a  long  examination, 
be  held  his  famous  treaty  with  them  tinder  a  in  which  he  declared  his  friendship  for  James 
large  elm  free  at  Shaekamaxon,  now  Eensing-  though  he  did  not  approve  his  policy,  and  said 
ton,  probably  on  the  last  day  of  Nov.  1683.  A  he  could  not  prevent  him  from  writing  to  him, 
numerous  assembly  of  the  Delawares,  Mingoes,  he  was  discharged.  A  third  time,  in  1690,  he 
and  other  Susquehanna  tribes  met  on  this  occa-  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  tried 
sion,  and  formed  with  thel^iskers  a  treaty  of  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  acquittsd. 
I)eace  and  friendship,  the  only  treaty,  says  Vol-  But  in  the  following  year  the  charge  was  re- 
taire,  "neversworato  and  never  broken."  Soon  newed  by  an  informer  named  Fuller,  whom  tho 
afterward  he  laid  out  the  plan  of  Philadelphia,  y  house  of  commons  afterward  branded  as  a 
to  which  he  gave  its  name  in  the  hope  that  cheat,  a  rogue,  and  a  false  accuser;  and  to 
brotherly  love  might  characterize  its  inhabit-  avoid  arrest  he  concealed  himself  though  not 
ants.  He  purchased  the  land  where  the  city  verycloaely.  JJeantimePennsylvaniahadbeen 
stands  of  the  Swedes,  who  had  purchased  it  greatly  disturbed  by  civil  and  religious  quar- 
of  the  Indians.    He  now  devoted  himself  zeal-  rels,  and  such  representations  of  the  state  of 
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the  colony  were  made  in  England,  that  in  Oct,  that  Penn  waa  withont  donbt  a  man  of  ei 

1692  tiie  king  and  queen  deprived  Penn  of  virtnea ;  that  he  had  a  etrong  sense  of  re  ^ 

his  aathority  as  governor,  and  directed  Gov.  duty  and  a  fervent  desire  to  promote  the  liap- 

Flctcher  of  New  Yort  to  talie  upon  himself  tba  piness  of  mankind ;  that  tin  one  or  two  points 

administralaoa    of   Pennsylvania.      Powerful  of  high  importance  he  had  notions  more  correct 

friends,  among  them  Locke,  Tillotson,  and  the  than  were,  in  his  day,  common  even  among 

duke  of  Buckingham,  now  interceded  in  his  men  of  enlarged  minda;  and  that  he  will  al- 

belialf  with  the  king ;  and  he  had  a  hearing  ways  be  mentioned  with  honor  as  a  fonnder 

before  the  council  on  the  charges  against  him,  of  a  colony  who  did  not  in  his  dealings  with  a 

and  was  honorably  acquitted  in  Nov.  1608.  savage  people  abuse  the  strength  derived  from 

Shortly  afterward,  in  Feb.  1694,  bis  wife  died,  civilization,  and  as  a  law^ver  who,  m  an  age 

and  he  bore  testimony  to  her  virtuous  life  and  of  persecution,  made  relkiona  liberty  the  corner 

Christian  death  in  "An  Account  of  the  Blessed  stone  of  a  polity,  the  distinguished  histonm 

Eud  of  my  dear  wife  Gulielma  Maria  Penn."  alleges  that  "  his  writii^  and  hia  life  furnish 

Withm  two  years  he  married  a  second  wife,  abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  man  of 

Hannah  Callowhill,  a  Quaker  lady.    His  gov-  strong  sense.    He  had  no  skill  in  reading  the 

emmentwas  restored  to  himinAug.  1694;  and  characters  of  others.    His  confidene*  in  per- 

in  Sept    1699,  he  sailed  on  a  second  visit  to  sons  less  virtuous  than  himself  led  him  into 

America,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daugh-  great  errors  and  misfortunes.    His  enthusiasm 

ter.    He  foand  the  colony  in  a  proaperoas  con-  for  one  great  principle  sometimes  impelled  bun 

dition,  its  troubles  having   subsided,  and  was  to   violate   other  great    principles   which   he 

warmly  received  by  the  people.    He  immedi-  ought  to  have  held  sacred.    Nor  was  his  m- 

ately  gave  hia  earnest  attention  to  various  re-  tegrity  altogetber  proof  against  the  temptations 

forms,  and  especially  to  the  amelioration  of  to  which  it  was  esposed  in  that  splendid  and 

the  condition  of  the  Indians  and  negroes.    His  polite,  but  deeply  corrupted  society  with  which 

plans,  however,  wore  arrested  by  tidings  from  he  now  mingled Unhappily  it  cannot 

England  that  a  measure  was  pending  before  be  concealed  that  ho  bore  a  chief  part  m  some 
the  house  of  lords  for  bringing  all  the  propria-  transactions  condemned,  not  merely  by  the 
tary  governments  under  the  crown,  Thia  led  rigid  code  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged, 
him  to  retnm  to  England  in  1701.  One  of  his  but  by  the  general  sense  of  all  honest  men. 
last  official  acts  before  he  embarked  was  to  He  ^erward  solemnly  protested  that  his 
make  Philadelphia  a  city  by  a  charter  signed  hands  wero  pure  from  illicit  gain,  and  that  he 
Oct.  25,  1701.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Eng-  never  received  any  gratnity  from  those  whom 
land  the  project  of  bringing  the  proprietary  he  had  obliged,  though  he  might  easily,  whJe 
governments  under  the  crown  was  dropped,  his  influence  at  court  lasted,  have  made 
For  several  years  after  this  he  was  involved  in  £120,000.  To  this  assertion  full  credit  is  due. 
great  trouble  by  the  affairs  of  Pennaylvania,  But  bribes  may  be  offered  to  vanity  as  well  aa 
where  his  son,  whom  he  had  sent  there  as  his  to  cupidity ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
representative,  had  disgraced  him  by  vicious  Penn  was  cooled  into  bearing  a  part  in  some 
and  riotous  conduct;  while  his  trusted  agent  unjusliflable  transactions  of  which  others  en- 
in  the  colony,  a  Quaker  named  Ford,  proved  joyed  the  profits."  Among  the  transactions 
dishonest  and  left  to  bis  eiecntors  false  olMma  to  which  Maoaulay  here  alludes  was  an  attempt 
against  Penn  to  a  very  largo  amount.  To  to  persuade  Dr.  Hough,  president  of  Magdalen 
avoid  extortion  Penn  suffered  himself  to  be  college,  Oxford,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
committed  to  the  Fleet  prison  in  1708,  whore  King  James  in  a  matter  where  compliance 
he  remained  a  long  time,  till  he  was  released  would  have  involved  a  violation  of  his  official 
by  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  who  com-  oath,  by  holdmg  out  to  him  the  bait  of  a  bish- 
pounded  with  hia  creditors.  "Wearied  at  length  oprio.  But  Dr.  Hough  himself,  in  his  account 
with  the  trouble  and  expense  of  his  govern-  of  the  conversation  with  Penn,  intimates  that 
ment,  he  had  in  1712  made  arrangements  for  the  Quaker  was  only  speaking  in  jestr— "  had  a 
the  transfer  to  the  crown  of  hia  rights  as  pro-  mind  to  droll  upon  us."  Another  and  more 
prietor  for £13,000,  whenhesnstMnedrepeated  serious  charge  is  that  Penn  submitted  to  be 
shocks  of  paralysis ;  and  though  he  lived  6  years  made  an  agent  of  the  rapacious  maids  of  honor 
longer,  he  never  regained  hia  mental  vigor,  and  of  the  royal  court  to  extort  money  for  pardons 
for  much  of  that  period  was  deprived  of  mem-  from  the  relatives  of  some  young  giris  at  Taun- 
oryand  of  the  power  of  motion.  He  was  inter-  ton  who  were  implicated  in  Monmouth  s  rebel- 
red  in  Jordan's  burial  ground,  near  the  village  lion.  The  only  foandation  for  this  charge  is  a 
of  Ohalfont  St.  Giles,  in  Buckinghamshire.  leUer  relating  to  the  tranaaction  written  by  tte 
— The  reputation  of  William  Penn  in  his  own  earl  of  Sunderland,  which  begina  thus:  "Mr. 
day  did  not  escape  suspicion  and  censure.  The  Penhe,  her  migesty's  maida  of  honor  having 
extraordinary  mingling  of  Quaker  simplicity  acquainted  me  that  they  deagn  you  and  Mr, 
and  court  influence  which  marked  his  life  gave  Waldeu  in  making  a  composition  with  the  re- 
rise  to  many  imputations  upon  his  character,  lations  of  the  maids  of  Taunton ;"  and  Macau- 
which  have  been  reviyed  in.  the  present  day  lay  assumed  without  hesitation  that  the  person 
ytith  much  force  and  pertinacity  by  Lord  Mac-  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  William  Penn, 
aulay  in  his  "  History  of  England."  Admitting  But  it  has  been  recently  proved  by  the  regis- 
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ters  of  the  priyy  council,  that  at  this  very  time  of  Hindostan,"  forming  the  first  portions  of 
a  certain  George  Penne  vaa  engaged  as  a  par-  a  work  designed  to  embrace  an  account  of 
don  broker  at  Taunton,  and  it  is  most  probable  efery  country  in  the  world.  Two  additional 
thatthe)ett«rwaiS  addressed  to  him  rather  than  volumes  were  issued  after  his  decease  by  hia 
to  the  respectable  and  inflnential  Quaker.  In  son,  completing  eastern  Asia.  Pennant  also 
the  edition  of  1858,  Macanlay  considers  the  wrote  "A  Toar  in  Wales"  {4to.,  1778);  "A 
strictures  on  his  previous  statements,  and  says:  Journey  from  Chester  to  London"  (1782) ;  an 
"  If  I  thought  that  I  had  committed  an  error,  I  "  Account  of  London"  (1700) ;  and  the  "  His- 
shonld  have,  I  hope,  the  honesty  to  acknowl-  tory  of  the  Parishes  of  Whiteford  and  Holy- 
edge  it ;  but  after  fuU  consideration,  I  am  satis-  well"  (1796).  He  wrote  too  much  and  too 
fied  that  Sunderland's  letter  was  addressed  to  rapidly  to  be  accounted  an  authority  of  the 
William  Penn." — See  "  Life  of  William  Penn,"  highest  kind,  although  his  attainments,  espe- 
by  George  E.  Ellis,  in  Sparks's  "American  Bi-  ciaJly  in  the  department  of  natural  history, 
ography,"  2d  series,  vol.  sii.  (Boston,  1862) ;  were  of  a  very  respectable  order. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  "  Life  of  Penn"  (new  ed.,  PENNANT'S  MARTEN.  See  Fishes. 
London,  1856);and"InquiryintotheEYidence  PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  18  original 
of  the  Charges  brought  by  Lord  Macaulay  states  of  tlie  American  Union,  included  in  the 
against WiUiamPenn, "by J,Paget(Edinbnrgh,  middle  states,  and  now  the  second  in  wealth 
1868).  and  population  in  the  Union.  _  Its  geographical 
PENNANT,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  an  English  nat-  position  is  nearly  central  as'  regards  the  area 
urahst  and  antiquary,  bom  in  Downing,  Plint-  of  the  original  colonies,  a  position  which  is 
shire,  Jnno  14,  1726,  died  tliere,  Dec.  16,  1798.  popularly  recognized  in  the  customary  desig- 
He  was  educated  at  Wrexham  and  at  Oxford,  nation  of  this  as  the  "  keystone  state."  Penn- 
At  the  age  of  13  he  was  presented  with  the  sylvania  was  somewhat  indefinitely  bounded 
"Ornithology"  of  Francis  Willugliby,  the  read-  as  originally  granted  by  charter;  but  in  the 
ing  of  which  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  nat-  final  adjustment  of  colonial  limits  it  was  made 
nral  history.  An  accorait  which  he  wrote  of  a  nearly  perfect  parallelogram  W.  of  the  Dela- 
an  earthquake  felt  in  Flintshire,  April  3, 1750,  ware  river,  a  small  addition  being  made  at  its 
appeared  without  hia  knowledge  in  the  "  Phil-  point  of  contact  with  Lake  Erie  to  give  it 
osophical  Transactions;"  and  in  1756  ho  con-  access  to  lake  navigation  and  a  good  harbor, 
tributed  to  the  same  work  an  article  on  certain  It  is  bounded  N,  by  Lake  Erie  and  New  York, 
coralloid  bodies  occurring  in  Shropshire.  This  mainly  along  a  right  line  at  lat.  42"  15'  N. ;  E. 
coming  under  the  notice  of  LinnKua,  he  was  hy  Ihe  Delaware  river,  wliich  separates  it  from 
elected  upon  his  recommendation  a  member  of  New  Jersey  along  an  irregular  line  between 
the  royal  society  of  Upsal.  In  1761  appeared  long.  74°  and  75"  W, ;  S.  by  Delaware  and 
the  first  part  of  his  great  work  on  "  British  Zo-  Maryland  along  a  right  line  at  laL  89°  43'  N. ; 
ology."  Tins  treatise,  which  was  translated  and  W,  by  Virginia  and  Ohio,  along  a  right 
into  Latin  and  German,  embraced  nearly  every  !ino  at  long.  83°  36'  W, ;  average  length  310  m,, 
species  of  the  animal  kingdom  then  known  to  width  160  m. ;  area,  about  46,000  sq.  m.,  or 
exist  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  insects.  28,440,000  acres.  The  state  is  divided  into  66 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  1776  {4  vols.  4to.).  counties,  viz. :  Adams,  Alleghany,  Armstrong, 
During  the  publication  of  the  work,  he  trav-  Beaver,  Bedford,  Berks,  Blair,  Bradford,  Bueka, 
elled  on  the  continent  (1765),  and  became  ac-  Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,.  Centre, 
quainted  with  Bufiba,  Haller,  Trew,  Grono-  Cheater,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia, 
vius,  Pallaa,  and  other  men  of  science.  On  Crawford,  Cnmbcriand,  Dauphin,  Delaware, 
his  return  he  began  a  work  on  "Indian  Zo-  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
ology,"  which  was  speedily  discontinued.  He  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Junia- 
made  a  journey  into  the  northern  part  of  ta,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Lu- 
Scotland  in  1769,  and  another  in  1772,  of  zerne,  Lycoming,  Mercer,  M'Eean,  MifBin,Mon- 
both  of  which  he  published  accounts.  In  roe,  Montgomery,  Montour,  Northampton, 
1771  appeared  his  "Synopsis of  Quadrupeds,"  Northumberland,  Perry,  Philadelphia,  Pike, 
which  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  repub-  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan, 
lished  under  the  title  of  a  "History  of  Quad-  Snsqnehanna,  Tii^a,  Union,  Venango,  Warren, 
rnpeds."  Shortly  afterward  he  began  a  work  Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland,  Wyoming, 
called  "  The  Genera  of  Birds,"  which  was  never  York.  The  chief  cities  and  towns  are :  Harris- 
completed.  His  "Arctic  Zoology"  (  8  vols,  burg,  the  seat  of  government;  Philadelphia, 
4to.,  1784r-'7)  contains  descriptions  of  many  the  commercial  cen&e  of  the  state ;  Pittsburg, 
species  previously  unknown,  and  in  its  compila-  Reading,  Lancaster,  Pottsville,  Easton,  Erie, 
tion  he  was  lareely  assisted  by  foreign  natural-  York,  Norristown,  Allentuwn,  Seranton,  Wil- 
ists.  In  1793  he  published  an  antobiography  liamsport,  Danville,  Wilkesbarre,  Carlisle,  Get- 
entitled  "  The  Literary  Life  of  the  late  Thomas  tysburg,  Oolnmbia,  PhcenixvilJe,  Chester,  West 
Pennant,"  stating  in  the  advertisement  that  his  Chester,  Lebanon,  Ohambersburg,  HoUidaya- 
existence  as  an  author  ended  March  I,  1791.  bnrg,  Brownsville,  Beaver,  Meadville,  Hones- 
Speedily  reviving,  however,  he  published  sev-  dale,  Mauch  Chunk,  Port  Carbon,  and  Bristol, 
eral  other  works,  among  which  were  "  Ontlines  — The  following  statement  exhibits  the  decen- 
of  the  Globe,"  vols.  i.  and  ii,,  including  "Views  nial  progress  of  population  since  17S0 
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Beyond  all  these  is  the  Alleghany  range  proper, 
which  extends  in  a, curved  line  thruagh  the 
entire  state,  connecting  with  the  chief  range 
of  the  same  name  in  other  states.  Its  highest 
ridges  are  the  Eagle,  Chestnut,  and  Laurel 
ri^os,  which  are  2,500  feet  high  on  an  average, 
witfi  some  pealia  of  3,000  feet.  They  pass  out 
of  the  state  at  the  S.  W.  into  Haryland  and 
Virginia.  The  ridges  E.  of  the  Alleghany 
Batio  to  the  total  population  of  the  United  range  are  too  abrupt  for  cultivation,  hut  its  W. 
States  in  1850,  10.03  per  cent,;  population  to  slope  is  nearly  all  arable,  even  at  an  elevation 
the  square  mile  in  180O,  63.  The  population  of  1,500  or  1,800  feet.  The  valleys  of  Pennsyl- 
of  1850  was  classified  as  follows :  white  males,  vnnia  correspond  to  the  mountain  ridges  in  the 
1,142,734;  white  females,  1,115,426;  colored  central  part  of  the  state.  They  generally  cross 
males,  25,869  ;  colored  females,  28,267.  Born  the  line  of  the  great  rivers,  conforming  to  the 
in  the  sUto,  1,844,673 ;  in  other  states,  181,129 ;  monntmn  configuration.  Cheater  valley  in  the 
in  England,  88,048 ;  in  Ireland,  151,723 ;  in  8-  E;,  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  valleys  in  the 
Scotland  and  Wales,  16,212 ;  in  British  Amer-  IT.  E.,  Juniata  and  Sinnemahoning  in  the  cen- 
ica,  2,500 ;  in  Germany,  78,692 ;  in  France,  4,-  tre,  Cumberland  in  the  8.,  and  Monongahela 
083 ;  in  otiier  countries,  7,796 ;  unknown,  2,296,  valley  in  the  S.  W.,  are  the  principal.  Many 
Total  of  foreign  birth,  285,985,  or  nearly  18  per  deep  narrow  valleys  occur  in  the  mountainous 
cent.  The  leading  occupations  in  1850  were:  region  which  traverses  the  state  from  N.E.  to 
agriculture,  207,683;  manuEictnres,  105,883;  8.  W.  in  a  belt  160  m,  wide  and  250  m.  long. — 
commerce  and  trade,  31,309 ;  learned  profes-  The  Delaware  river,  which  forms  the  E.  bound- 
Bions,  9,901.  Deaths  in  tlie  year  ending  June  1,  ary  of  the  state,  has  tide  water  132  m.  from  the 
1850,  28,551,  or  1.2  per  cent,  of  the  popala-  sea  to  Trenton,  and  great  depth  at  Philadelphia, 
tion;  paupers,  11,651 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  1,145;  the  average  depth  at  the  wharf  line  of  that  city 
blind,  969;  insane,  1,914;  idiotic,  l,467.~The  exceeding  45  feet.  It  is  navigable  for  the 
surface  of  Pennsylvania  is  level  in  the  8.  E.,  largest  sliips  to  Philadelphia,  for  steamboats  of 
hilly  and  mountainous  in  the  iaterior,  and  gen-  large  size  to  Trenton,  and  for  small  steamboats 
erally  level  or  arable  in  the  W.  The  S.  E.  to  Easton.  It  breaks  through  tiie  Blue  ridge  at 
oounties  are  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  above  which  it  is 
bnt  in  proceeding  westward  and  northward  a  not  navigable.  The  Susquehanna  river  drdns 
series  of  ridges  are  met,  rising  higher  and  be-  the  central  part  of  the  state,  and  runs  sonth- 
ooming  more  abrupt  to  the  Blue  ridge  and  the  ward  to  Chesapeake  bay ;  it  is  a  rapid,  broad, 
Alleghanies.  These  ridgea  and  mountains  all  and  shallow  river,  not  navigable  for  steamboats 
trend  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  those  eastward  of  the  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  floats  great  quantities 
Alleghany  range  being  precipitous,  but  west-  of  timber.  Canals  along  its  banks  convey  coal 
ward  from  this  range  the  surface  declines  artd  produce  in  great  quantities.  The  Sosque- 
to ward  the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie  in  grad-  hannaha3twogreatbranohes,thelforth  branch 
aal  slopes.  The  passes  of  this  interior  range  rising  in  New  York,  and  having  an  irregular 
are  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  lower  course  of  250  m.  to  Northumberland,  the  point 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  where  it  leaves  the  state,  of  junction,  and  the  West  branch  rising  W.  of 
and  tiie  plain  bordering  Lake  Erie,  being  about  the  Alleghanies,  through  which  it  breaks  east- 
800  and  650  feet  respectively.  The  interior  ward,  and  b  200  m.  long.  Below  Northumber- 
valley  through  which  the  Susquehanna  river  land,  150  m.  from  the  sea,  the  course  of  thia 
flows  is  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  river  is  more  direct.  The  Ohio  river  and  its 
it  occupies  a  large  area,  dividing  the  mountain-  branches  drain  the  W.  part  of  the  state ;  the 
ous  belt.  The  mountMus  of  the  state  are  part  Alleghany  river  drains  the  N.  W.  part,  and  has 
of  the  great  Appalachian  chain.  At  the  N.  E,  a  length  of  150  m.,  running  southward  to  Pitts- 
they  connect  with  tlie  Shawangunk  mountains  bnrg ;  the  Monongahela,  rising  in  Virginia,  has 
of  New  York  and  the  Blue  ridge  of  New  Jer-  a  course  northward  within  the  state  of  70  m, 
sey,  the  last  named  being  continued  southwest-  to  Pittsburg.  Both  these  last  are  navigable  for 
ward  through  the  entire  state  and  into  Mary-  steamboats  about  60  m.  each,  and  the  Ohio,  be- 
laud under  the  same  name.  The  Blue  ridge  is  low  their  point  of  junction,  is  a  great  thorough- 
about  1,500  feet  high.  The  only  considerable  fareforsteamnavigation.  The  Juniata,  a  tribu- 
mouatain  S.  and  E.  of  this  ridge  is  the  South  tary  of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  west,  and  the 
mountain,  a  broken  chain  of  ridges  about  1,000  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  tributaries  of  the  Dela- 
feet  high  at  the  highest  portions.  Next  N.  and  ware,  are  the  principal  remaining  rivers,  each 
W.  of  the  Blue  ridge  a  number  of  sharp  irregn-  having  canals  and  look  navigation.  There  is  no 
lar  mountain  ridges  succeed,  the  Tuscarora,  Path  consideratile  lake  within  the  state,  but  it  borders 
Valley,  Broad  Top,  Sideling  hiJl,  Shade,  Black  onLakeErieforadistanceof45m.,  affordingac- 
Log,  and  Tussey's  mountain  8.  W.  of  the  Sus-  cess  to  its  navigation  and  a  superior  harbor  at 
qnehanna ;  and  Mahanoy,  Sharp  mountain,  Erie. — The  geolo^oal  formations  of  Pennsylva- 
Lackawanna,  Wyoming,  Moosic,  Pocono,  and  nia  are  limited  to  a  few  only  of  the  great  divi- 
Nesquehoming,    N.  E.  of  the    Susquehanna,  siona  of  the  rocks.    These  are  metamorphic  (in- 
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eluding  the  gneiswc  as  Tt-ell  as  the  altered  lower    the  South  mountain  and  coming  out  on  the 

?alffiozoicgroiips);thepalfflO!;oicBerie9fromthe     Delaware   at  the   mouth  of  t\e  Lehigh,  and 
otsdam  Bfljidstone  to  the  coal  measures;  and    thence  to  the  hend  of  the  river  below  Dur- 


the  middle  secondary  red  sandstone.    The  ter-  ham.    The  lower  eilurian  formations  contain 

tiary  and  upper  secondary,  developed  on  the  the  great  deposits  of  hematite  iron  ore,  as  the 

E  side  of  the  Delaware,  do  not  extend  to  the  Chestnut  hill  mines  near  Colnmhia  in  Lancas- 

other  side  of  the  river.    The  northern  drift  ter  co.,  and  the  nnraerons  beds  in  Berks  and 

formation  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  over-  Lehigh  cos.  which  form  the  chief  dependence 

spreads  all  the  states  to  the  N.,  enters  Penn-  of  the  blast  furnaces  on  the  Schuylkill  an^the 

svlvania  at  its  N.  corner,  and  is  represented  Lehigh  rivers.     (See  ApPAUienrAN  MontraAiKB, 

by  a  thin  sheet  of  gravel,  which  dwindlea  away  EEuiiiTE,  and  Iron.)    Magnetic  iron  ores  also 

within  30  or  40  m.  of  the  New  York  state  line,  occur  in  the  same  geological  position  in  numer- 

escept  where  it  is  traced  down  the  valley  of  ous  localities.     The  Cornwall  mme  in  Lebanon 

the  Delaware  at  the  E.  and  the  branches  of  co.,  situated  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  close  to 

the  Ohio  at  the  W.    Along  the  middle  portion  the  S.  line  of  the  red  sandstone  tract,  is  one  of 

of  the  NJ  boundary  of  the  state  the  height  of  the  most  important  mines  of  this  ore  in  the 

the  t-able-land  appears  to  have  been  sufficient  United  States. — The  red  sandstone  foi-mation  is 

to  arrest  the  current  by  which  this  fonnation  a  continnation  of  the  same  group  that  crosses 

was  deposited,  for  its  bowlders  and  gravel  are  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.     Its  N.  line,  raog- 

rarely  detected  in  this  portion  of  the   state,  ing  with  the  Musconetcong  creek  in  New  Jer- 

The  gneissic  rooks,  and  the  middle  secondary  sey,  crosses  the  Delaware  river  hclow  Durham, 

red  sandstone  that  lies  within  an  elongated  ba-  and  extending  in  a  W.  direction  crosses  the 

sin  of  the  former  more  ancient  gronp,  are  lim-  Schnylkill  2  m.  below  Reading  and  the  Sns- 

ited  to  the  8.  E.  connties  of  the  state,  the  gneiss  quehanna  6  m.  below  Harrisburg.     It  then  m- 

occupying  a  margin  of  varying  width  along  the  clinea  more  to  the  B.  and  crosses  the  S.  line  of 

Delaware  below  Trenton,  at  Philadelphia  reach-  the  state  near  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Adams  co. 

ing  np  the  Schnylkill  about  10  m.,  and  giving  The  8.  line  of  the  same  belt  enters  the  state 

place  on  the  N.  V.  to  a  narrow  belt  of  meta-  opposite  Trenton  and  pnrsnes  a  general  W. 

morphjc  limestones,  slates,  and  gnartz  rock,  course,  passing  the  Schuylkill  2  m.  helow  Nor- 

■whioh  separates  it  from  the  red  sandstone,  ristown,  the  Susqnehanna  in  the  W.  comer  of 

Thia  belt  contains  the  quarries  of  white  mar-  Lancaster  co.,  and  the  state  line  in  Adamscc, 

hie  that  have  supplied  with  this  material  the  near  the  8.  E,  comer.    The  tract  thus  inclnded 

city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  towns  aromid.    To  is  occupied  aJmoSt  esclnsively  by  the  red  sand- 

the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  it  the  gneiss  appears  again  stones,  red  shales,  and  conglomerates  of  this 

and  overspreads  the  N.  pai-t  of  Chester  co.,  formation,  and  by  the  numerous  dikes  of  trap 

reaching  to  the  red  sandstone  formation,  along  rock,  many  of  which  are  of  enormous  dimeu- 

the  line  of  which,  near  Phcenisville,  are  the  sions,  and  are  traced  for  miles  in  different  di- 

mines  of  lead  and  copper,  of  which  some  ac-  rections.    It  ia  remarkable  that  the  dip  of  the 

count  is  given  in  the  article  Lbad,    On  the  sedimentary  rocks  is  not  disturbed  by  these 

range  of  the  gneiss  toward  the  S.  W.  is  the  dikes  from  the  uniform  inclination  of  the  strata 

mine  in  Lancaster  co.  which  supplies  the  nickel  at  angles  Varying  from  15°  to  20°  toward  the 

to  the  U,  S.  mint  for  the  new  cent,  and  more  N.,  and  thence  to  N.  W-    The  sandstones  afford 

of  the  metal  also  for  exportation.    Along  the  some  good  bnilding  stones,  of  which  there  are 

line  of  the  gneiss  and  sandstone  W.  of  Ph<enis-  quarries  on  the  Schnjlkm  and  the  Delaware, 

ville  are  the  Warwick  and  other  mines  of  mag-  Nest  to  this  belt  and  the  metamorphio  rocks, 

netic  iron  ore.    South  from  Philadelphia  the  which  hound  it  on  the  N.  and  W.,  lie  the  lower 

gneiss  continues  ronnd  the  border  of  the  state,  silurian  sandstones  and  Hmestones,  which  are  at 

the  edge  of  this  formation  N.  of  the  Maryland  the  base  of  the  long  series  of  palieozoic  forrna- 

atate  Ime  coming  to  a  point  before  reaching  the  tions  that  occupy  all  the  romaming  portion  of 

BusQuehanna  river.    In  this  region,  near  tlie  thestate.    The  divisionsofthisseries  are  given 

Octarara  creek,  are  tracte  of  serpentine  rocks,  in  the  article  Gbologt,  vol.  viii.  p.  167;  and 


forming  what  are  called  the  "serpentine 
reus."  In  liiese  rocks  beds  of  chrome  iron  uio 
have  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
at  times  with  great  profit,  affording  large  quan- 
tities of  the  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  chrome 
piunts  at  Baltimore  and  for  the  English  mar- 
ket. Trap  dikes  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
not  only  over  the  gneiss  region,  bnt  over  all 
the  district  of  the  metamorphic  slatea,  lime- 
stones, and  quartz  rock,  and  the  unaltered  low- 
er Silurian  formations  into  which  these  pass. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Chester  and  Lancaster  cos. 
ccupied  by  these  groups,  and  to  the  N. 


tiey  amount  in  aggregate  thickness  to  ( 
85,000  feet.  The  lower  members  He  along 
the  N.  side  of  the  South  monntMn  and  the 
W.  side  of  the  continuation  of  the  same  range 
in  the  8.  part  of  the  atate,  and  dipping  N. 
and  W.  they  pass  beneath  the  "auroral"  mag- 
nesian  limestones  of  the  Kittatinny  valley. 
These  limestones,  corresponding  to  the  Chazy, 
birdseye,  and  Black  river  limestones  of  New 
York,  fill  the  whole  broad  valley  between  the 
Kittatinny  and  Blue  mountains  on  one  side 
and  the  South  mountain  on  the  other.  (See 
Appai.aohian   MorNTAiNs.)     Their  range  i 


"W.  of  the  red  sandstone  tracts  they  are  met  with    marked  by  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  the  finest 
agam  in  Berks  and  Lehigh  cos.,  ranpng  with    agricultural  region  of  the  state  is  this  great 
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limestone  valley,  occupying  the  chief  portion 
of  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Berlis,  Oumherland, 
and  Franklin  cos.  Beyond  thia  to  the  N.  and 
W.  is  a  wide  belt  of  country,  reaching  to  the 
main,  Alleghany  .mountains,  Bingularly  pictur- 
eaque,  and  strongly  marked  by  its  peculiar 
geological  and  topographical  features.  Long 
narrow  ridges  parallel  to  each  other,  often  run- 
ning many  miles  in  straight  lines  and  then  cury- 
ing  together,  and  varied  by  the  occasional  ter- 
mination of  one  of  them  upon  the  pMn  of  the 
Talloys  that  lio  between  them,  are  everywhere 
encountered  over  thia  region  o£  middle  Tenn- 
sylvania.  The  rivers  and  the  roads  follow  the 
long  lines  of  the  valleys,  finding  a  passage 
across  from  one  to  another  by  the  occasional 
gaps  and  ends  of  the  ridges.  The  great  pile  of 
the  paliBOzoic  formations,  raised  and  crumpled 
in  long  folds,  the  bearing  of  which  is  with  the 
mountain  ranges,  presents  its  varioas  members 
in  regular  succession ;  and  each  one  of  these 
along  the  line  of  its  outcrop  impresses  its  pe- 
enliar  form  of  outline  npon  the  surface.  When 
thftlimoBtone  belts,  by  reason  of  their  enorraous 

ir  by  their  changing  dips,  are  spread 

ir  a  wide  area,  this  is  a  valley  between  the 
steep  ridges,  in  which  the  sandstones,  that  have 
more  stoutly  resisted  the  denuding  action,  form 
bold  cliffs  and  give  a  sharp  outline  to  the 
ridges.     As  these  formations  are  continually 


repeated  in  approaching  the  main  Alleghany 
mountains,  the  result  is  tlio  successiun  of 
ridges  and  valleys,  in  each  of  which  the  geo- 
logical formations  are  instantly  recognized  by 
the  surface  contour.  The  chief  minerals  of 
importance  in  this  scries  of  fonnatious  below 
the  coal  measures  are  the  iron  ores,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  article  Ikos. 
In  a  few  districts  E.  of  the  Alieghanies  the 
coal  measures  appear  sometimes  only  over  a 
very  limited  area  npon  the  Bummita  of  the 
highest  ridges,  and  with  no  great  depth  of  the 
formation;  and  at  others  forming  elongated 
basins  or  troughs,  as  those  of  the  anthracite 
region  of  N,  E.  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the 
strata  cnrve  upward  on  each  side,  giving  plaoe 
to  the  underlying  formations  outside  of  the 
basins.  "Within  each  basin  these  strata  present , 
frequent  changes  of  dip,  the  successive  anla- 
ctinal  and  synclinal  axes  lying  nearly  on  the 
general  range  of  the  basin,  and  the  fleznrea 
being  often  sharp.  The  character  of  the  for- 
mation and  the  annual  product  of  the  coal  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1869  are  described  in  the 
article  Ahthraciib.  Since  that  time  the  pro- 
duction of  the  different  districts  has  been  as 
follows,  the  aggregate,  as  given  in  the  table, 
including  the  production  of  a  few  unimportant 
localities  not  particularly  named.    The  figures 
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The  summit  of  the  Alleghanit 
is  the  E.  margin  of  the  great  bituminous  coal 
field.  The  highest  points  are  capped  by  the  con- 
glomerate which  underlies  the  coal  formation, 
or  by  the  lower  members  of  this  series,  and 
the  strata  dipping  gently  toward  the  W.,  the 
formation  gams  in  thickness  in  that  direction, 
overspreading  nearly  the  whole  western  part 
of  the  state,  except  the  N.  W.  corner.  No 
means  are  afforded  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  coal  produced,  as  the  mining  operations  are 
not  concentrated  at  a  few  points,  but  are  car- 
ried on  everywhere,  and  more  for  local  pur- 
poses than  for  transportation  to  market  over 
railroads  and  canals.  From  Westmoreland  eo. 
an  amount  estimated  at  100,000  tons  per  annum 
is  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  manufacturing  gas. 
The  subject  is  further  treated  in  the  article 
CoiL.  The  other  useful  mineral  beds  found 
interstratified  with  the  coal  are  fire  clay,  lime- 
stone, iron  ore,  and  sandstone.     All  these  OC- 


_ the  whole  range  of  the  formation,  the 

iron  ores  abounding  especially  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  measures,  which  brings  them  to 
the  surface  near  the  margin  of  the  coal  field. 
For  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  this 
metal,  see  Ieon.  Salt  is  obtained  by  boring 
through  the  coal  formation  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  state,  and  this  business  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Kiski- 
minetas.  The  annual  product  of  salt  is  esti- 
mated at  about  1,000,000  bushels.  Eock  oil  or- 
petroleum  has  recently  been  obtained  in  large- 
Quantities,  associated  with  the  salt  in  the  N.. 
W.  part  of  the  state,  for  an  accoont  of  which, 
see  Petbolbitm.  Among  the  mineral  spring? 
those  of  Bedford  are  the  most  celebrated. — 
The  soil  of  the  state  is  generally  rich,  that 
of  Lancaster  co.  on  the  limestone  in  the  S.  E,, 
and  of  some  of  the  counties  bordering  the  Ohio 
river  and  also  nnderlaid  with  limestone  in  the 
W.,  being  particularly  noted  for  productiveness^ 
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In  the  S.  and  E.  the  abundanco  of  lime  consti- 
tntes  good  grain  eoila  generally,  and  there  are 
none  of  the  thin  tertiary  sands,  or  of  the  weak 
Boils  lying  on  primary  rocka,  which  belong  to 
other  states  of  the  seaboard.  The  monntain 
valleys  of  the  interior  generally  contain  lime- 
stone, which  secures  good  soils.  In  the  N. 
grazing  soils  preponderate ;  these  are  rich  on 
the  upper  Susquehanna  in  the  N.  E.,  thin  and 
cold  on  the  highlands  of  the  central  counties  of 
the  N.  border,  and  again  very  rich  and  produc- 
tive in  the  N.  W.  The  whole  Wi  border  of  the 
etate  is,  like  the  Ohio  valley  generally,  alike 
adapted  to  grain  and  grazing. — The  improved 
lands  of  the  state  reported  in  1850  numbered 
8,628,619  acres  in  137,577  farms,  or  less  than 
one  third  the  sufrace ;  the  opening  of  new  lands 
in  the  N.  central  conBtiea  will  have  increased 
the  proportion  to  about  one  third  in  1860.  The 
nnimproved  land  held  in  farms  in  1850  was 
6,294,738  aores.  Extensive  wooded  tracts  well 
adopted  to  agricolture  yet  remain  unoccupied 
ia  the  N.  central  counties.  In  1860  there  were 
produced  in  the  state  15,86T,691  bushels  of 
■wheat,  19,885,214  of  Indian  com,  21,638,166  of 
oats,  4,805,160  of  rye,  2,192,682  of  buckwheat, 
165,584  of  barley,  65,331  of  peas  and  beans, 
6,980,732  of  Irish  potatoes,  52,172  of  sweet 
potatoes,  178,983  of  clover  and  grass  seeds,  and 
41,738  of  flas  seed ;  1,842,790  tons  of  hay  j 
912,651  lbs.  of  tobacco,  4,481,570  of  wool,  39,- 
878,418  of  butter,  2,605,034  of  cheese,  2,336,- 
425  of  maple  sugar,  839,509  of  beeswax  and 
honey  and  530,307  of  flax.  The  value  of  live 
stock  was  $41,500,053 ;  of  slaughtered  animals, 
$8  "11  848  of  market  prodnets,  $688,714;  of 
orchard  tru  ts,  |723,S89 ;  and  of  household 
manufatt  res,  $749,133.  Establialiments  for 
maunfacture  producing  $500  or  more  in  value, 
yearly  were  reported  in  1860  to  the  number  of 
21  605  e  nploylng  $94,473,810  capital,  and  pro- 
ducwg  goods  to  the  value  of  $155,044,910. 
The  statistics  of  the  leading  classes  of  manufac- 
tures were  as  follows  in  1850 : 
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The  prodnetion  of  pig  iron  was  285,702  tons  in 
1850,  by  the  U.  8.  census.  The  returns  of  that 
census  were  known  to  be  in  error  at  least  for 
Philadelphia,  that  city  producing  mnch  more 
iu  manufactures,  and  having  a  greater  number 
of  establishments,  than  was  then  reported. — In 
foreign  commerce  Pennsylvania  holds  the  fifth 
place ;  bnt  it  imports  through  the  port  of  New 
York,  in  the  name  of  and  for  its  merchants 
alone,  lar^  amounts  of  valuable  foreign  goods, 
e  olEoial  figures  below.    The 
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value  of  imported  goods  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jnne  30,  1859,  was  $14,520,331  ;  of  exports 
forthesame  year,  $6,376,688.  For  the  calendar 
year  1860  the  total  imports  were  $15,190,755, 
and  the  exports,  $7,848,510.  The  shipping 
employed  was  as  follows  in  1860 :  entrances, 
449  American  vessels,  tonnage  134,820,  and 
147  foreign,  tonnage  36,308;  total  entered,  696 
■  171,128  tons;  clearajices,  856  Ameri- 
els,  tonnage  105,127,  and  131  foreign, 
tonnage  137,858 ;  total  cleared,  487  vessels, 
282,985  tons.  The  total  shipping  owned  in 
the  state  in  1859  was,  of  registered  tonnage, 
57,859 ;  of  enrolled  and  licensed,  226,884 ;  total, 
284,744.  The  nnmbor  of  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  m  1860  was,  of  foreign  vessels, 
583 ;  vessels  from  domestic  ports  (including 
boats  and  bar^s),  87,746 ;  total,  88,328.  Ves- 
sels bnilt  in  the  st.ate  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1859,  108,  tonnage  14,476.— The  internal 
trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great  over  its  rail- 
roads and  canals.  The  centra!  railroad  condncts 
the  largest  trade  to  and  from  the  western  states ; 
the  Philadelphia,  "Wilmington,  and  Baltimore 
road  to  and  from  the  south ;  the  Eeadiug  and 
North  Pennsylvania  roads  carry  the  north- 
ward trade,  and  the  New  Jersey  roads  an 
immense  traffic  to  and  from  New  York,  An 
extensive  canal  system  also  exists,  but  it  has 
been  sold  by  the  state  in  divisions  to  various 
private  companies,  and  if 
thpn  it  was  a  few  years  s 
vauia  central  railroad  is 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsbni^,  and  has  a  double 
track  for  all  hut  68  m.  Beyond  Fittabni^,  the 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad 
has  a  length  of  60  m.  within,  the  state,  and 
the  Pittsbni^  and  Steubenvdle  road  30  m. 
This  central  line  has  now  233  m.  of  canal,  pur- 
chased from  the  state,  and  worked  in  connec- 
tion with  the  railroad  by  the  same  company. 
The  Beading  railroad  basalengthof  63  m.  from 
Philadelphia  to  Reading,  from  which  point  it 
connects  with  Harrisburg  over  the  Lebanon 
valley  road ;  with  various  points  of  the  coal- 
mining region ;  with  Catawissa,  Williamsport, 
and  Elmira,  N.  T.  The  Sunburyand  Erie  road 
has  a  total  length  of  289  m.,  of  which  80  m.  are 
yjBt  unfinished.  The  total  length  of  railroads 
in  operation  in  the  state  in  1860  was  2,913  m. ; 
their  total  cost  was  $151,530,000,  The  total 
length  of  canals  in  use  in  1860  was  1,030  m. 
On  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna, and  Monongahela  rivers  the  canals  and 
slack  water  navigations  convey  immense  quan- 
tities of  coal  to  market,  and  the  rdlroads  in  and 
leading  from  the  coal  fields  also  find  their  chief 
freight  in  eoal,  both  oarrymg,  in  the  year  1860, 
over  9,000,000  tons.  Great  qnantities  of  lumber 
and  timber  are  transported  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  Alleghany  rivers  out  of  the  etate  to  market. 
Western  produce  is  carried  most  lately  by  the 
central  railroad;  next  by  the  chain  of  roads  in 
the  north,  and  by  the  road  from  Baltimore  at 
the  south.— On  Nov.  1,  1R60,  there  were  89 
banks,  tlie  condition  of  which  was  as  follows; 
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capital,  $35,803,553 ;  loans  and  discounts,  $55,-  censes,  $570,700 ;  from  tax  on  loans,  $130,458 ; 
82T,472  ;  stocks,  $3,377,774 ;  real  estate,  $1,-  from  interest  on  loans  by  the  state,  $414,024 ; 
V65,256  ;  other  investments,  $1,045,641;  due  from  collateral  inheritance  tax,  $146,847;  from 
by  other  hanks,  $4,648,839;  cash  items,  $4,-  aoleof  public  works,  $100,660,  iScc.  Tie  chief 
fll2,28G;  specie,  $7,818,769;  circnlation,  $16,-  expenditures  in  1860  were:  for  interest  and 
830,033;  deposits,  $27,032,104;  due  to  other  principalof  the  public  debt,  $3, 614,851;  forex- 
hanks,  $4,118,925;  other  liabilities,  $1,078,-  penses  of  the  state  gOTernment,  $401,863  ;  for 
159.  A  free  banking  law  was  passed  in  March,  common  schools,  $282,989 ;  for  charitable  in- 
I8G0.  No  banks  are  permitted  to  issue  notes  stitutions,  $128,336 ;  for  hoases  of  refuge  and 
below  the  douoraination  of  $5.  There  are  also  penitentiaries,  $88,449  ;  for  abatement  of  the 
30  or  40  savings  institutions,  proper  to  be  state  tax,  $52,366.  Balance  in  the  state  treas- 
ranked  as  savings  banks,  not  included  in  the  ury,  Dec,  1,  1880,  $722,466. — The  charitable 
above,  and  not  reporting  to  the  bank  depart-  and  penal  or  reformatory  institntions  of  the 
ment  of  tlie  state,  16  of  which  ai-e  in  Philadel-  state  are  to  some  extent  blended,  bnt  a  number 
phia. — The  government  of  Pennsylvania  is  of  very  important  charitable  institntions  exist, 
nnder  a  state  constitution  adopted  in  1790,  pre-  founded  and  supported  wholly  by  private  con- 
vious  to  which  the  chief  executive  office  was  tributions.  Theroare  two  great  penitentiaries, 
the  president  of  the  executive  council.  This  one  at  Pittsburg  and  one  at  Philadelphia,  both 
constitution  v,&s  amended  m  1888,  1850,  and  originally  organized  on  the  system  of  solitary 
1857.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  confinement,  and  still  so  maintained.  This  has 
house  of  representatives  of  100  members,  been  called  the  Pennsylvania  system,  which  is 
chosen  annually  from  single  districts ;  and  a  asserted  to  work  well,  though  when  tried  else- 
senate  of  not  less  than  one  fourth  or  more  thati  where  it  has  in  some  cases  been  reported  as 
one  third  this  number — now  S3  members —  too  severe.  The  constant  visits  and  efforts  of 
elected  for  S  years.  The  executive  department  the  prison  discipline  society  have  here  a  favor- 
consists  of  a  governor  elected  by  the  people  for  able  influence  on  convicts,  relieving  the  severity 
8  years,  whose  salary  is  $3,000;  an  auditor-  of  what  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  solitary 
general  and  a  surveyor-general  elected  by  tha  confinement.  The  eastern  penitentiary,  on 
people ;  a  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  ap-  Jan.  1,  1861,  contained  464  convicts,  and  the 
pointed  by  the  governor;  a  state  treasnrer  western  about  400.  A  ionse  of  refuge  for  ju- 
elected  by  the  legislature,  ifcc.  The  legislature  venile  delinqnents  exists  in  Philadelphia  and 
meets  and  the  executive  departments  report  to  one  in  Pittsburg,  supported  by  the  state,  and 
it  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January  of  each  year,  one  for  adults  has  been  authorized  to  be  buOt 
l^ie  judicial  department  consists  of  a  supreme  at  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  state  lunatic  asy- 
eourt  of  5  judges  elected  by  the  people  for  ium  at  Harrisburg,  which  has  300  patients;  a 
terms  of  15  years,  one  in  every  period  of  3  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Pittsburg ;  an  asylum 
years.  These  also  have  jurisdiction  in  courts  forthedeaf  and  dumb,  which  has215  patients; 
of  oyer  and  terminer.  There  are  25  courts  of  and  an  institution  for  the  blind  with  165  pa- 
common  pleas  for  as  many  districts,  in  each  of  tients.  These  ai'o  all  supported  in  greater  part 
which  a  president  judge  is  elected  by  the  peo-  by  the  state,  and  the  Jast  two  are  situated 
pie  for  10  years ;  and  one  or  more  associate  in  Philadelphia.  There  is  also  an  institution 
judges  are  elected  for  each  county.  The  supported  in  part  by  the  state  for  the  training 
judges  of  common' pleas  in  each  county  are  of  feeble-minded  children,  near  Philadelphia, 
also  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  but  may  not  Among  the  many  charitable  institutions  sup- 
hold  such  courts  when  a  judge  of  the  supreme  ported  by  private  endowment,  the  Pennsylva- 
court  is  in  the  county.  I^ere  is  a  district  nia  hospital,  and  its  insane  department,  both 
court  for  Philadelphia  city  and  county,  and  in  PhUadeiphia,  and  the  Ghard  college  for  or- 
one  for  Alleghany  county,  which  includes  Pitts-  phans,  are  tlie  most  conspicuous.  (See  Phila- 
burg.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  DBLPHii.) — A  liberal  common  school  system 
the  president  judges  of  common  pleas  receive  waa  adopted  in  1838,  under  which  the  coun- 
$1,600  annual  salary;  the  judges  of  the  city  ties  bad  power  to  establish  free  or  partially 
districts  receive  $3,000  to  $5,000  salary.— The  free  schools  as  each  should  choose,  support  be- 
value  of  real  and  pereonal  property  in  Penn-  ing  given  by  the  state  only  to  those  counties 
sylvania  was  assessed  in  1858  at  $569,049,867,  which  should  tax  themselves  for  the  support  ■ 
on  which  a  tax  was  paid  in  1860  of  $1,479,377;  of  schools.  The  greater  number  of  counties  at 
tlie  number  of  persons  taxed  was  640,176.  once  accepted  the  act,  and  oi^anized  schools 
The  public  debt  of  the  state,  Deo.  1,  1860,  under  it;  hut  a  few  neglecting  to  do  so,  the 
was  $37,964,602.  The  total  revenues  received  legislature  in  1854  directed  the  maintenance  of 
into  the  treasury  for  1860  were  $3,479,257,  free  schools  in  tho  entire  state,  and  the  as- 
anij  the  total  expenditures  of  the  same  year  sessment  of  the  requiMte  tax  in  the  counties, 
$3,637,147,  including  a  payment  of  $691,758  $200,000  or  more  being  annually  appropriated 
on  the  public  debt.  The  principal  revenues  by  the  state  from  its  general  revenues.  Thissys- 
of  the  state  are  derived  from  a  tax  of  2-J  tem  is  now  in  successful  operation,  and  very 
mills  on  $1  of  all  real  and  personal  estate ;  effectively  directed  by  state  and  county  snper- 
from  a  tax  on  banks  and  corporations,  yielding  intendents,  who  report  annually.  The  coni- 
in  1860  $503,639;   from  various  business  li-  mon  schools  in  1860  numbered  11,577,  exclu- 
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rive  of  PliUadelpbia,  in  which  there  were  385  Sweden  under  very  high  auBpicos,  nearly  at, 
public  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  who  the  Bamo  time  that  the  New  England  eolo- 
attended  public  schools  in  the  whole  state  nies  were  sent  out,  and  a  few  years  previous  to 
was  647,414.  The  nnmber  of  teachers  was  Calvert's  colonization  of  Maryland.  In  1627 
14,065,  of  whom,  out  of  Philadephia,  8,171  a  well  provided  body  of  Swedes  and  Finns  set- 
were  male  and  4,832  female  teachers.  The  tied  on  both  shores  of  the  Delaware,  making 
cost  of  the  whole  system  for  1860  was  $2,619,-  their  way  nearly  to  the  rite  of  PhUadelphia. 
877,  of  which  sum  $280,000  was  appropriated  They  made  little  progress  in  the  occupation  of 
from  the  state  treasury,  and  the  remainder  the  country,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  tie 
assessed  by  tax  in  the  country  districts  and  then  flourishing  Dntch  rale  at  New  Amster- 
cities.  The  average  term  of  all  schools  out  of  dam  in  1655,  and  passed  without  resistance  _nn- 
Philadelphia  was  5  months  and  5i  days,  and  the  der  the  Enghsh  jurisdiction  generally  establish- 
average  cost  for  each  pupil  56  cts.  In  Phila-  ed  in  1664.  In  1681  the  territory  west  of  the 
delpbia  the  schools  are  wholly  free;  and  in  Delaware  was  granted  to  William  Penn,  who 
the  country  the  state  and  county  appropria-  colonized  it,  and  founded  Philadelphia  in  1682. 
tions  in  most  oases  render  tuition  free.  The  Under  the  charter  granted  to  Penn  by  Charles 
state  and  county  superintendence  cost  $45,000 ;  II.  the  present  area  of  the  state  of  Delaware 
and  two  state  normal  schools  are  supported  at  was  included,  and  called  the  lower  counties ; 
a  cost  of  $80,000.  A  system  of  academies  was  and  they  fontinued  under  the  same  proprie- 
organized  and  endowed  some  yeiirs  since,  one  tary  nntil  1699,  when  a  separate  legislature 
in  each  county ;  but  many  of  these,  with  their  was  granted  them,  but  not  a  distinct  gOTemor. 
endowment,  have  been  merged  in  colleges  or  The  two  colonies  were  so  connected  until  the 
common  schools.  Only  20,  with  1,343  students,  revolution  of  1776.  The  grant  to  Penn  was 
were  in  operation  in  1860.  There  are  26  col-  for  territory  really  covered  by  the  vague  grants 
leges,  but  one  of  which  receives  aid  from  the  made  to  the  New  England  colonies,  Virginia, 
state ;  of  these,  »  are  literary,  7  theological,  8  and  Maryland ;  aud  though  the  lines  on  the  E,, 
medical,!  law,  and  1  agricultural.  The  ag-  N.,  and  W.  were  a^sted  without  difEculy,  the 
gregate  number  of  stodents  is  about  2,500,  of  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
whom  1,250  attend  the  medical  schools.  These  was  long  a  subject  of  contest  by  the  heirs  of 
last  are  the  most  celebrated  and  successful  of  the  original  proprietors,  and  it  was  finally  set- 
their  class  in  the  country.  The  medical  depart-  tied  by  the  survey  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  begun 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  university  was  founded  in  1763  and  completed  in  1767.  (See  Mjbos 
in  1765,  and  Jefferson  medical  college  in  1824.  ahd  Dixon's  Libi.)  The  original  Swedish 
Of  the  adult  popnlation  in  1850,  51,283  of  na-  colony  was  unusually  free  from  trouble  with 
tive  birth  and  24,989  of  foreign  birth  could  not  the  Indians,  and  after  Fenn's  colony  was  found- 
read  and  write. — The  number  of  churches  in  ed  a  i-emarkablo  and  most  successful  peaceful 
the  state  reported  in  the  census  of  1850  was  policy  was  inaugurated  with  the  savage  tribes 
8,566,  of  capacity  to  aeoommodata  1,574,873  in  contact  with  the  colony.  Impressing  them 
persons,  and  valued,  with  other  church  prop-  by  acts  of  justice,  firmness,  and  good  fwth, 
erty,  at  $11,586,116.  The  nnmber  of  Metho-  Penn  secured  for  his  successors  uninterrupted 
dist  churches  was  889,  Presbyterian  775,  Lu-  peace  with  fie  Indians  until  the  opening  of  the 
theran  498,  Baptist  320,  German  Reformed  revolutionary  war.  The  disastrous  expedition 
309,  Friends'  142,  Episcopal  136,  Boman  Catho-  of  Braddock  and  the  massacre  of  "Wyoming 
lie  189,  Mennonite  92,  and  Moravian  84. —  proved,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  In- 
The  number  of  libraries  in  the  state  in  1850  dians  was  the  same  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
was  893,  containing  altogether  363,000  vol-  settlers  of  the  lower  counties  were,  after  the 
nmes.  Of  these,  90  were  public  libraries,  with  Swedes,  originally  mainly  Friends.  Their  high 
184,666  volumes ;  30  school  libraries,  with  17,-  character  and  steady  energy  made  this  one  of 
161 ;  226  Sunday  school,  with  68,071 ;  21  col-  the  most  flourishing  colonial  establishments,  if 
lege,  with  77,050 ;  and  26  church  libraries,  with  not,  all  things  considered,  quite  the  most  suo- 
26,452.  A  large  increase  in  the  nnmber  both  of  cessful.  It  became  the  seat  of  leamiiig,  wealth, 
libraries  and  volumes  has  occurred  since  1850.  and  refinement  long  before  the  revolution,  and 
In  thesameyearttierewere  310  newspapers  and  continued  to  enjoy  a  high  position  throughout 

niodical8,ofwhich71  were  literary  and  miscel-  the  changes  incident  to  the  founding  of  anew 
eous,  198  political,  28  religious,  and  12  neu-  government.  Its  central  position  drew  to  it 
tra!  and  independent ;  24  were  issued  daily,  the  sessions  of  the  continental  congress,  and  it 
261  weekly,  19  semi-monthly,  &c.  The  cirou-  was  the  seat  of  the  general  government  then 
laUon  of  numbers,  as  issued  daily,  weekly,  and  formed  nntil  1800.  Independence  was  pro- 
otherwise,  was  983,218 ;  and  the  total  number  claimed  here,  and  the  whole  colony  took  a  de- 
of  copies  annually  printed  was  84,898,672.  The  cided,  yet  not  a  violent  or  embittered  part  in 
present  actual  number  of  daily  journals  is  27,  the  war  of  the  revolution ;  Brandywine,  Ger- 
and  the  issue  of  other  papers  and  periodicals  mantown,  Valley  Forge,  and  other  points  he- 
has  greatly  increased.— The  Delaware  bay  and  coming  sacred  to  the  whole  nation  for  memo- 
river  received  its  first  citilizod  colony  from  rable  events.  Tiie  first  large  accession  to  the 
Sweden.  An  extensive  scheme  of  coloniza-  population,  next  to  the  Friends,  was  from  a 
tion  for  the   new  world   was    projected  in  German  immigration  begun  about  1760,  which 
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peopled  several  counties  adjacent  to  Philadel-  face  and  a  generally  fertile  Boil.  Fonnerlyit' 
phia,  and  lius  given  jirominence  to  that  nation-  compriaedavery  large  territory,  which  has  been 
ality  in  all  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Btat«.  gradually  cut  up  to  form  other  counties,  and  its 
Next  was  a  considerable  immigration  of  Scotch  outlines  are  very  eccentric,  being  composed  of 
origin,  but  coming  immediately  from,  the  N.  of  3  parallelograms  irregularly  disposed.  The  pro- 
Ireland,  which  was  diffused  largely  over  all  the  ductionsia  ISSOwere  119,584  bushels  of  Indian 
state.  Since  these  events  the  usual  interchange  corn,  310,184  of  oata,  221,348  of  potatoes,  28,- 
of  population  constantly  going  on  in  American  819  of  wheat,  61,758  tons  of  hay,  105,977  lbs. 
states  baa  occurred,  and  Pennsylvania  has  con-  of  wool,  and  784,1S5  of  butter.  There  were  7 
tribated  very  largely  to  the  settlement  of  all  grist,  2  paper,  and  180  saw  mills,  2  founderies, 
the  new  western  states.  13  tanneries,  1  ship  yard,  0  newspaper  ofBees, 

PES"NT,  an  English  coin  of  the  value  of  yV  65  churches,  and  22,S19  pupils  attending  publio 

of  a  shilling.     The  Saxons  introduced  it  and  schools.     Capital,  Bangor, 

made  it  of  silver,  weighmg  about  22i  grains,  PENOBSCOT,  the  principal  river  of  Maine, 

or  j!j  of  the  pound.      It   was  divided  by  a  formed  by 'the  junction,  near  the  centre  of  the 

deeply  indented  cross  into  4  quarters,  which  state,  in  the  E.  part  of  Penobscot  co.,  of  two 

might  be  separated  by  breaking  them  apart ;  chief  bi'anches.    The  "W.  and  larger  rises  near 

whence  the  introduction  of  the  fractional  terms  the  Canada  border,  flows  N.  E.  to  Obesuncook 

halfpenny   and   fiirthings   (four   things).      Its  lake,  from  the  8.  end  of  which  it  issues,  and 

weight  was  reduced  by  Edward  I.  to  ^  of  an  after  a  S.  E.  course  of  about  20  m.  enters  a 

ounce,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its  value  group  of  ponds  or  lakes,  Pemadum&ook,  Milli- 

■was  fixed  at  that  of  sV  of  an  ounce,  which  it  konet.  Twin  lakes,  and  others,  issuing  from  them 

still  retains.     It  has  long  been,  coined  in  cop-  in  two  channels,  which  unite  after  a  short  dis- 

per,  but  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  size  of  tance.    The  E.  branch,  also  called  Seboois  rivei-, 

the  copper  pennies,  a  new  bronze  coinage  has  proceeds  from  a  number  of  small  lakes  in  the  N. 

been  determined  on  in  England,  and  is  now  part  of  Penobscot  co.,  and  has  a  nearly  S.  direc- 

(1861)  executing  at  Birmingham.  tion.     The  mdn  stream  pursues  a  course  a  lit- 

PENNYROYAL  (mentha  jmlegiam,  Linn,),  tie  W.  of  S.,  receiving  among  its  most  impor- 

a  European  species  of  mint,  of  smaller  size  than  tant  affluents  the  Piscataquis  on  the  W.  and 

most  of  the  other  species,  and  of  which  the  en-  the  Mattawamkeag  and  Passadumkeag  on  the 

tire  plant  except  the  root  is  conrfdered  medici-  E.,  and   falls  into   Penobscot   bay.     Its   total 

nal.     Its  stems  are  prostrate ;  its  leaves  elliptl-  length,  from  the  source  of  the  W.  branch,  is 

cal  obtuse,  nearly  entire ;  its  flowers  borne  in  ra-  about  275  m.,  and  from  thej'unction  about  135 

diating,  verticillate,  sessile  spikes  from  the  axils  m.    The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  ore  Oas- 

of  the  leaves ;  calyx  smooth  at  base  and  closed  tine,  Bncksport,  and  Orrington  on  the  E.,  and 

by  a  ring  of  hairs  when  in  fruit ;  corolla  purple.  Belfast,  Prospect,  Frankfort,  Hamden,  and  Ban- 

The  plant  smells  like  spearmint,  but  less  fra-  gor  on  the  W.,  to  the  last  of  which,  about  50 

grant,  and  has  a  bitterish  and  aromatic  taste ;  in.  from  its  mouth,  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 

it  yields  a  very  volatile  essential  oil,  which  large  size.    Along  its  course  it  has  numerous 

rises  on  distillation  in  water.    It  had  much  re-  falls,  affording  valuable  water  power.    At  Ban- 

pute  at  one  time  as  an  cmraenagogue,  espeoto-  gor  there  is  a  tide  of  about  20  feet  produced  by 

rant,  and  diaphoretic,  acting  on.  the  uterus,  and  'the  peculiar  wedge-like  shape  of  the  lower  part 

relieving  hysteria,  whooping  cough,  and  asth-  of  the  river. 

ma.    It  occurs  in  moist  places,  heaths,  and  PENOBSCOT  BAY,  a  body  of  water  on  the 

downs. — The  American  pennyroyal  (kedeoma  8.  coast  of  Maine,  into  which  flows  tJie  Penob- 

pulegiaidm,   Persoon)  is   a   warm-tasted,   aro-  scot  river.     It  is  about  30  m,  in  length,  and 

matio  littie  herb,  with  nearly  the  same  flavor  contains  a  number  of  small  islands, 

and  odor  as  the  true  pennyroyal.    It  grows  in  PEN8A00LA,  a  city  and  the  principal  sea- 

open  ban-en  woods,  or  on  sunny  liilk  among  port  of  West  Florida,  capital  of  Escambia  co., 

stones,  and  in  fields.    Its  stem  is  6  to  13  inches  situated  on  the  H".  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  the 

high,  erect,  branching,  aad  hairy ;  its  leaves  same  name,  about  10  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat. 

petioled,  oblong-ovate,  obscurely  serrate ;   its  30°  24'  N.,  long.  87°  10'  W. ;  pop.  about  4,000, 

whorls  few-flowered ;  corolla  bluish  pubescent.  The  country  immediately  around  Pensacola  is 

not  much  longer  than  the  calyx;  fertile  Stamens  barren  and  sandy,  but  little  cultivated,  and 

2,  the  other  2  reduced  to  abortive  filaments,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  pines.      The 

In  popular  medicine  it  is  held  in  much  esteem  town  itself,  although  a  place  of  considerable 

on  aoconnt  of  its  diaphoretic  and  carminative  political  and  commercial  importance  during  the 

properties.  Spanish  and  English  occupation,  had  until  with- 

PENNYWEIGHT,  &  weight  of  24  grains,  in  a  year  or  two  past  presented  rather  a  de- 
which  was  that  of  the  silver  penny  in  the  cayed  appearance,  the  houses  being  generally 
reign  of  Edward  I.  This  has  ever  since  con-  old-fashioned  Spanish  structures,  the  streets 
stitnted  one  of  the  units  of  troy  weight,  being  unpaved,  many  of  them  with  only  wooden  side- 
equal  to  J^  of  the  ounce  troy.  walks,  and  but  little  appearance  of  business 

PENOBSCOT,  a  central  CO.  of  Me.,  intersect-  activity  to   be  observed.      Of  late  there  has 

ed  by  the  Penobscot  river ;  area,  2,760  sq.  m. ;  been  a  large  accession  both  to  its  trade  and 


n  1860,  72,731.    It  has  a  diversified  sur-    population,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  to 
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completion  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  rail-  middle  of  April,  when  Fort  Pickens  was  reiD- 

road,  connecting  it  with  Montgomery ;  and  it  forced  hy  about  1,000  U.  S.  troops  under  com- 

now  bids  fdr  to  become  one  of  the  most  im-  mand  of  Lieut.  Col.  H.Brown.   Ool.  Chasehad 

portant  points  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     It  has  previously  been  superseded  by  Gen.  Bragg,  who 

a  very  admij-able  harbor,  admitting  vessels  of  now  (May  16,  1861)  invests  the  fort  with  from 

a  draught  of  21  feet,  and  affording  almost  un-  7,000  to  10,000  men. 

limited  accommodation.  The  principal  public  PEN9AC0LA  BAY,  an  arm  of  the  gulf  of 
buildings  are  a  custom  house,  Eoman  Cath-  Mexico,  in  the  western  part  of  Florida,  estend- 
olic.  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  ing  inland  about  25  or  30  m.  in  a  N.  E.  direo- 
and  Baptist  churches,  and  an  academy.  A  tion.  At  a  little  more  than  half  this  distance 
tri-weekly  and  two  daily  newspapers  are  from  the  sea,  it  separates  itself  into  two  divi- 
published.  The  remains  of  the  old  Spanish  sions,  Escambia  bay  on  the  W.  and  on  the  E, 
forta,  San  Miguel  and  San  Bernard,  may  be  the  bay  of  Santa  Maria  do  Galvez,  East  bay, 
seen  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  The  city  is  sup-  or  Black  Water  bay,  as  it  is  variously  desig- 
plied  with  water  of  excellent  quality  from  a  nated.  The  former  receives  the  waters  of  the 
number  of  springs.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  Escambia  river ;  the  latter,  those  of  the  Black 
healthful,  except  for  occasional  and  rare  visi-  Water  and  Yellow  Water.  The  entrance  of 
tations  of  yellow  fever.  The  Creole  element  the  hay,  between  Santa  Rosa  island  on  the  E. 
predominates  in  the  resident  population,  a  and  the  mainland  on  the  W.,  is  little  more  than 
corrupt  patois  of  the  French  language  is  ex-  1  m.  wide,  but  within  it  expands  into  a  eapa- 
tensively  spoken,  and  many  of  the  usages  and  cious  harbor,  from  4  to  10  m.  in  width,  and 
customs  prevailing  are  quaint  and  primitive. —  entirely  landlocked.  There  is  a  depth  of  about 
There  is  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  32  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  entrance  of 
original  settlement  of  Pensaeola.  It  is  believed  Pensacola  bay  is  defended  by  Fort  Pickens  on 
that  a  few  Trench  colonists  established  them-  Oie  E.,  situated  on  the  extreme  point  of  the 
selves  here  about  the  year  1696.  There  is  no  long,  narrow  island  of  Santa  Eosa,  and  Fort 
doubt,  however,  that  the  place  was  in  the  pos-  McRea  on  the  W.,  situated  on  the  mainland, 
session  of  the  Spaniards  in  1699,  about  which  About  IJ  m.  to  the  N.  and  immediately  ja 
time  a  colony  of  300  emigrated  thither  from  front  of  the  entrance  (the  W.  shore  making  an 
Vera  Cruz.  Their  possession  was  for  many  abrupt  turn  to  the  E.),  stands  Fort  San  Caries 
yeai-s  disputed  by  the  French,  and  in  1719  the  da  Barrancas.  Near  this  fort  are  the  light- 
place  was  attacked  and  taken  possession  of  by  house,  extensive  barracks,  and  the  naval  hos- 
Bienville,  who  held  it  until  1728,  when  it  was  pital.  About  a  mile  above  the  hospital  is  the 
restored  to  the  Spaniards;  In  1763  Pensacok,  navy  yard,  situated  on  Tartar  point,  where  the 
with  the  rest  of  Florida,  passed  into  the  occu-  shore  again  bends  to  the  N.  The  villages  of 
pancy  of  the  British.  It  was  again  besieged  Warrington  and  Woolsey  lie  immediately  adja- 
and  taken  by  the  Spanish  general  Galvez  in  cent  to  the  wall  of  the  navy  yard.  Six  miles 
1781 ;  and  in  1783  the  whole  province  was  re-  above  is  the  town  of  Pensaeola.  At  the  mouth 
troceded  to  Spain.  In  Kov.  1814,  the  British  of  Blackwater  river  is  the  village  of  Bagdad, 
forces,  which  had  been  permitted  by  the  Span-  where  there  are  extensive  saw  mills,  sast 
ish  authorities  to  establish  themselves  at  Pen-  manufactories,  &c.  Milton,  a  thriving  vil- 
sacola,  were  driven  out  by  Gen.  Jackson,  who  lage  of  about  1,200  inhabitants,  is  8  m.  above, 
assaulted  and  took  the  city  and  adjacent  forts.  There  is  a  large  lumber  trade  on  the  shores  of 
In  May,  1818,  Gen.  Jacl^on  agmn  took  pos-  Pensacoht  bay  and  its  tributaries, 
session  of  Pensaeola,  and  obliged  Fort  Barran-  PENSIONARY,  Gbakd,  an  officer  of  the 
cas,  to  which  the  Spanish  governor  had  retired,  Dntch  republic,  who  bore  the  title  also  of 
to  capitulate.  This  movement  was  made  in  advocate-general,  and  was  prime  minister  of 
conseqaence  of  the  incursions  of  hostile  Indians  the  states  or  legislative  body  of  the  pcovince 
from  Florida  into  United  States  territory,  and  of  Holland.  He  was  called  grand  pensionaiy 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  Spanish  from  the  pension  or  salary  attached  to  his 
authorities  to  suppress  them.  By  a  treaty  office.  In  the  assembly  of  the  states  he  ini- 
concluded  Oct.'24,  1820,  and  ratified  March  tiated  bills,  drew  up  reports,  and  collected  the 
22,  1821,  the  whole  province  was  ceded  to  votes.  He  also  conducted  the  diplomatic  cor- 
the  United  States.  On  Jan.  12, 1861,  imme-  respondence  of  the  province,  received  ambas- 
diately  after  Florida  had  declared  its  secession  sadora,  and  superintended  the  finances.  He 
from  the  Union,  a  body  of  about  600  troops,  permanently  represented  the  province  in  the 
volunteers  from  Alabama  and  Florida,  com-  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  had  great 
manded  by  Ool.  W.  H.  Ohase,  took  possession  influence  not  only  in  the  province  of  Holland, 
of  the  navy  yard.  Forts  Barrancas  and  McRea,  but  in  the  whole  republic.  The  term  of  liis 
the  naval  hospital,  and  military  barracks,  all  office  was  5  years  with  privilege  of  reelec- 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  lieut.  Slem-  tion.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  grand  pen- 
mer,  of  the  U.  8.  army,  had  two  days  previously  sionarios  were  John  De  Witt,  killed  in  1672, 
evacuated  Fort  Barrancas  and  transferred  his  Heinsius,  who  was  In  office  from  1689  to  1720, 
command  to  Fort  Piokwis,  immediately  oppo-  and  Schimmelpenninck,  who  was  grand  pen- 
site,  on  Santa  Eosa  island.  The  relative  posi-  sionary  of  the  Batavian  republic  from  1798 
tion  of  both  sides  continued  the  same  until  the  to  1806,  when  the  office  was  abolished. 
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PENTAMETER  (Gr.  wtprt,  five,  and  iifrpov,  nal  parity  which  baptism  confers,  the  day  ac- 
meaaure),  a  verse  conaistmg  of  5  feet,  of  whioK  quired  the  name  of  Whitsunday  or  Whitsuntide 
the  lat  and  2d  are  either  dactyls  or  apondeea,  PENZA,  a  central  government  of  European 
tlie  3d  always  a  spondee,  and  the  4th  and  5th  Kussia,  situated  between  lat.  63°  and  55°  N 
anapaiats.  Elegiac  verses  consist  of  hexameters  and  long.  42°  and  47°  E.,  and  bounded  N  by 
P^MTf^^iJ^rnS'^i  alternately.  Nijni  Novgorod,  E.  by  Simbirsk,  S.  by  Saratov, 

PENTATEnOH  (G/  ntyrt,  five,  and  T^vxoir,  and  W.  by  Tambov ;  area,  14,640  sq.  m. ;  pop! 
book),  the  5  books  of  Moses,  being  the  first  6  in  1866, 1,135,980.  Thesurfaceisievel.  There 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz. :  Geaesis,  Es-  are  6  small  lakes,  and  several  streams ;  but  the 
odua,  Leviticus  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  only-rivers  of  any  importance  are  the  Sura  and 
^  PF^?F(^mT^pf  ^"'-^  .„.  ,^,  $%  Moksha,  both  tributaries  of  the  Volga. 

t-hlN  lliOOST  (Gr.  irtmKatm,,  fiftieth),  one  Valuable  iron  mines  are  worked  near  Troitsk, 
11  J  •  "  P"'"'iP^  festivals  of  the  Jews,  so  millstones  are  estenaively  quarried,  and  large 
caUed  in  Greek  and  modem  langu^ea  because  quantities  of  sulphur  are  found.  The  cold  in 
It  was  celebrated  on  the  60th  day  after  the  winter  is  very  severe  but  the  summer  h  mild, 
feast  of  the  passover,  but  originally  called  and  the  climate  generally  healthy.  More  than 
the  feast  of  weeks  (Heb,  hag  hathshdbuoth ;  half  the  surface  is  arable  or  meadow  land  and 
in  the  book  of  Tobit,  dyia  i,rra  i^So/iaSap,  there  are  extensive  forests.  Great  attention  is 
the  least  of  r  weeks),  because  it  was  cele-  paid  to  raising  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep 
brated  1  weeks  after  the  leth  day  of  the  lat  pigs,  and  bees.  There  are  iron  works  gl^s 
month  of  the  Mosaic  calendar  (Nlsan).  It  works,  tanneries,  &o.— Pemza,  the  capital  is 
was  and  is  still  observed  by  the  Jews  (now  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivei-a  Penza 
generally  also  on  the  day  following  the  50th)  and  Sura,  465  m.  S.  E.  from  Moscow ;  pop 
as  a  day  of  public  risjoicing,  and  also  in  com-  about  13,000.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  and 
memoration  of  the  revelation  of  the  Jaw  on  is  built  principally  of  wood.  There  are  manu- 
Binai,  which  happened  on  the  same  day.— The  factories  of  woollen  fabrics,  Imen,  leather, 
€Uy  IS  also  kept  as  a  high  festival  in  the  Chris-  soap,  and  silk.  An  annual  fair  is  held,  which 
tian  church  to  commemorate  the  descent  of  lasts  from  June  25  to  July  4 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles,  10  days  af-  PENZANCE,  a  seaport  and  the  most  west- 
ter  Chnsts  ascension  and  the  commencement  eriy  town  of  England,  on  Mount's  bay  Oom- 
Of  tiie  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  gentUes.  wall,  24  m.  8.  W.  of  Tmro  and  9  m  E  N  E 
The  apostles,  the  women,  and  others,  to  the  of  Land's  End;  pop.  in  1851,  9,214.  The  sit- 
nnmber  in  all  of  about  120,  being  gathered  to-  nation  of  the  town  is  exceedkigly  picturesque 
gether  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  standing  on  a  beautiful  shore  finely  curved 
suddenly  there  came  a  sound  ft>om  heaven  as .  and  surrounded  by  rocky  eminences  It  has 
of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  several  churches  and  public  buildings,  the  hall 
house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  andmuseumOf  the  Cornwall  geological  society 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  and  a  pier  of  considerable  length  with  a  light- 
fire,  and  It  sat  upon  each  of  them.  And  they  house  at  its  extremity.  Tin  and  copper  which 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be-  abound  in  the  neighborhood,  are  exported  in 
gan  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit    large  quantities,  as  well  as  china  clay  and  pil- 

gave  them  utterance Now  when  this    chards.     The  clunate  is  remarkably  mild,  and 

was  noised  abroad,  the  multitude  caine  to-  numerous  invalids  resort  thither.  Sir  Hum- 
gether,  and  were  confounded,  because  that  phry  Davy  was  a  native  of  Penzance 
every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  Ian-  PEON,  a  Spanish  word  signifying  a  day 
guage.  (Acts  ii.  2-6.)  It  is  further  related  laborer.  In  Spanish  America  it  is  applied  ea- 
that  Peter  thereupon  preached  to  them,  and  pecially  to  Indian  laborers.  By  the  civil  Uw 
about  3,000  souls  were  converted.  The  pre-  under  the  Spanish  colonial  system,  and  by 
cise  nature  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  as  the  pow-  special  statute  in  some  countries,  as  for  in- 
er  tiien  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  gen-  stance  by  the  law  regulating  contracts  be- 
erally  called,  is  very  variously  expimned  by  tween  masters  and  servants  in  New  Mexico- 
commentators.  Some  believe  that  the  apos-  peons  are  compelled  to  work  for  their  employ- 
ties  were  miraculously  enabled  to  speak  all  ers,  provided  they  are  in  debt  to  the  latter 
languages  without  having  learned  them ;  others  until  the  debt  is  paid.  They  receive  wages! 
suppose  the  speaking  with  tongues  to  have  amonnting  in  New  Mexico  to  $6  a  month.  It 
been  merely  a  convulsive  sort  of  utterance  is  alleged  that  many  proprietors,  by  enticing 
followed  by  mtell^ble  and  inspired  words,  the  peons  in  their  employment  into  needless 
Other  critics  hold  that  the  speakers  used  either  expenditures,  and  by  selling  them  goods  and 
their  own  native  languages,  or  an  ecstatic  advancing  them  money,  contrive  to  keep  them 
tongue  which  by  a  miracle  sounded  to  each  hopelessly  in  debt  and  in  a  consequent  state 
hearer  as  if  it  were  his  own  dialect.  A  sy-  of  bondage.  TJie  creditor,  however  has  no 
nopsia  of  the  different  opinions  is  given  by  De  power  ovSr  the  wife  and  children  of  the  peon, 
Wette.  The  festival  of  Pentecost  was  in  the  nor  can  the  latter  be  sold  hke  a  slave 
early  ages  one  of  the  favorite  seasons  for  ad-  PEORIA,  a  central  co.  of  II!  bounded  S 
mimstermg  baptism;  and  as  those  who  received  E.  by  the  IJlinoia  river  and  Peoria  lake  and 
It  were  clothed  m,  white  to  symbolize  the  sph-it-    drained  by  Spoon  river,  Kickapoo,  Elbow,  and 
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Copperas  creeka;  area,  650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  wars  agwnst  the  hostile  tribes  onthe  hanks 
1850  17  647  ■  in  1860  36  945.  It  has  a  gently  of  the  Rhine,  and  espeoially  the  J-Yisians  and 
undulating  surface  and  very  fertile  soil.  The  the  Alemanni.  After  repeated  defeats,  both 
productions  in  1860  were  1,013,289  bushels  of  were  Buhdued.  But  the  latter  days  of  Pepm 
Indian  corn.  185,157  of  wheat,  188,718  of  oats,  were  troubled  by  the  rivalry  between  his  le^t- 
12  553  tons  of  hay,  and  40,226  lbs.  of  wool.  In  imate  wife  Plectmda  and  bis  mistress  Alpaida, 
1860  there  were  10  grist  mills,  15  saw  miUs,  3  the  motlier  of  Charles  Martel.  His  own  son 
tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices,  72  churches,  and  Grimoald  was  murdered ;  and  he  bequeathed 
7  941  pupils  attending  public  schools.— Pkoei a,  to  his  grandson  under  the  regency  of  his  widow 
the  capital,  is  atuated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  II-  a  power  which  was  soon  _  seized  upon  by  his 
Unoia  river  here  crossed  by  2  bridges,  each  natural  son,  whom  ho  had  imprisoned. 
3,600  feet  long,  at  the  outlet  of  Peoria  lake,  70  PEPIN  the  Short  (fo  &-ef),  king  of  the 
m  N  from  Springfield,  and  160  m.  by  railroad  Pranks,  the  first  of  the  Carlovmgian  dynasty, 
B'w  from  Chicago:  pop.  in  1880,14,762.  bom  about  716,  died  in  768.  On  the  death  of 
It  ha^  regular  river  communication  by  steam-  his  father  Charles  Martel_  in  741,  he  received 
boat  with  St  Lonis  and  is  connected  with  as  his  share  of  the  Prankish  empire  Neustna, 
OhicBKO  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  Burgundy,  and  Provence,  while  his  elder  bro- 
The  Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley,  the  Logans-  ther  Carloman  had  Anetrasia  and  the  countries 
port  and  Peoria,  and  the  Peoria,  Oquawka,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine.  To  strengtlien 
ind  BurUnston  railroads,  which  concentrate  his  power,  heplaced  on  the  throne  a  Merovm- 
in  the  city  unite  with  the  principal  railroads  gian  prince,  Ohilderic  in.,  and  contented  him- 
of  the  state  It  is'a  city  and  port  of  entry,  well  self  with  the  title  of  mayor  of  the  pabice.  In 
bnilt  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide  pleasant  conoert  with  Carloman,  he  forced  the  Bava- 
streets  lighted  with  gas,  and  contains,  beade  rians,  the  Alemanni,  and  the  Aqnitaiiians  mto 
the  county  buihiings,  several  educational  institu-  submission;  but  Carloman  having  m  74T_re- 
tiona  and  24  churches.  The  products  of  man-  t^ed  to  a  convent,  Pepin,  settmg  the  just 
ufacture  in  1860  amounted  to  |6,7I 7,000.  The  claims  of  his  nephews  aside,  made  himself  the 
neicbborinir  bluffs  contain  inexhaustible  beds  mler  of  the  whole  Prankish  dominions.  He 
of  S)al  and  esceUent  timber  also  abounds  in  the  now  thought  the  time  had  come  to  add  the  title 
vioinitv  giving  rise  to  a  very  extensive  trade.  of  king  to  his  authority;  in  consequence  ot 
PEPIN  OF  HfiEisTAL,  duke  of  the  Pranks,  which,  availing  himself  of  a  favorable  decision 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  died  of  Pope  Zachary  and  the  consent  of  the  lords, 
in  714  He  was  the  grandson  of  Pepin  of  he  confined  Ohilderic  HI.  in  the  monastery 
Landen  and  the  founder  of  the  Carloviugian  of  Sithin,  near  St.  Omer,  and  was  solemnly 
family  Inheritmg  part  of  the  influence  of  his  crowned  and  anointed  by  St.  Boniface  at  bois- 
anceators,  who  held  the  highest  rank  among  sons  in  753.  In  the  same  year  he  received  tlio 
the  leud^  or  lords  of  Anstraaa,  Pepin,  in  con-  submission  of  Septimania,  which  tor  several 
cert  with  his  cousin  Martin,  the  mayor  of  the  years  had  been  held  by  the  Saracens  ot  Spain, 
palace,  led  the  i-ebeUion  against  King  Dagobert  In  753  he  forced  the  Saxons  to  ^cognize  his 
n  who  was  murdered  in  679.  The  two  chiefs  supremacy  by  paying  a  tribute  of  300  horses 
then  received  the  title  of  "dukes  of  the  and  taking  an  oath  to  respect  the  Ohristian 
Franks,"  and  the  kingly  title  in  Anstrasia  was  missionaries  traTefling  among  them.  1  ope 
abolished.  They  attempted  to  subdue  Nens-  Stephen  III.  now  visited  France  to  solicit  as- 
tria  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  mayor  sistance  against  the  persecutions  of  Astulphus, 
Ebroin  but  were  defeated  at  Leucofao  near  king  of  the  Lombards.  Pepin  received  the  pon- 
Laon  in  680,  when  Martin  was  killed  and  Pepin  tiff  with  great  honor,  had  the  ceremony  of  cor- 
remained  the  only  chief  of  the  Austrasiana.  ©nation  performed  again  by  hmi,  and  started 
Occasional  hostilities  took  place  during  the  fol-  for  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  crossed 
lowing  years,  without  any  marked  success ;  but  the  Alps  and  besieged  Astolphus  in  Pavia,  who 
Pepin  did  not  give  np  his  ambitious  designs,  sued  for  peace  and  assented  to  the  terras  dic- 
and  in  687  having  routed  the  Germans,  he  tated  by  his  conqueror ;  but  Pepin  had  scarce- 
was  enabled  to  invade  Neustria  at  the  head  of  ly  left  Italy,  when  Astolphus  broke  the  treaty 
a  formidable  army.  The  contest  ended  in  the  and  threatened  the  city  of  Rome.  Pepm  haaf- 
battle  of  Teatry,  when  Roman  France,  as  north-  ened  to  the  rescue  (765),  conquered  the  exarch- 
em  Gaul  was  called,  succumbed  to  Teutonic  ate  of  Eavenna,  and  gave  it,  with  the  Penta- 
France;  and  thenceforth  the  duke  was  the  ac-  polls,  to  the  pope,  thus  founding  the  temporal 
tnowledged  ruler  of  the  whole  Prankish  em-  sovereignty  of  the  holy  see.  In  759  he  invaded 
pire.  He  nevertheless  permitted  Merovingian  Aquitania,  which,  under  the  heroic  Waifar,  had 
princes  to  continue  upon  the  throne ;  but  Thier-  asserted  its  independence.  A  dre^lul  war  ot 
ry  in  Clovis  HI.,  OHldebert  III.,  and  Dagobert  8  years  was  waged,  and  the  king  of  the  Franks 
IH  were  mere  phantoms  whom  he  kept  under  could  only  secure  his  conquest  of  that  province 
guard  in  some  villa,  bringing  them  forth  but  by  the  assassination  of  his  rival  (788).  l^epm 
once  a  year  in  the  national  meeting  of  May,  died  a  few  days  after  his  return  from  his  last 
while  he  wielded  unlimited  authority,  control-  expedition  thither,  leavmg  his  kingdom  to  his 
ling  the  aristocracy  of  the  chiefe  as  he  did  two  sons,  Carloman  and  Carl,  the  latter  of 
royalty      From  687  to  712  he  was  engaged  in     whom  was  afterward  known  as  Charlemagne. 
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Notwithstanding  his  shortness  of  stature,  from    -where  he  died  soon  dfter     On  iiwunt  of  his 
which  his  surname  was  derived,  Pepin  was    aUiance  with  the  Northmen,  he  was  stjied 


noted  for  extraordinary  physical  strength ;  and     "  the  Apo<itatc  "  ,  ~ 

this,  with  courage  and  activity,  secured  his  in-  PEPPER,  a  name  apphed  to  a  number  of 
fluence  over  the  turbulent  chieftams  of  Teu-  pungent-truited  plants  belonging  to  dl^tmct 
tonic  France.  orders.    The   hkck   pepper    (pJi^.^   mgr^m, 

PEPIF  L,  king  of  Aquitania,  horn  about  802,  Linn.)  is  the  berry  of  a  chmbmg  vine  ot  the 
died  in  838.  The  second  son  of  Louis  ie  Dk--  East  Indies,  very  extensively  cultivated  there, 
bonoaire  by  Ms  first  wife,  he  received  from  It  is  the  type  of  the  pepperworts  {pperaeem, 
him  in  817  the  kingdom  of  Aquitania,  while  Lindley),  which  comprise  m  then-  several 
his  youngest  brother  Louis  had  Bavaria,  and  species  shrubs  and  herbs  with  articulated 
the  eldest,  Lothaire,  was  associated  m  the  gov-  stems,  opposite  verticUlate  leaves,  which  are 
emment  of  the  empire.  In  829,  when  the  em-  sometimes  alternate  m  consequence  ot  the 
peror  wished  to  change  this  arrangement  in  abortion  of  one  of  the  pairs ;  stipules  none,  or 
orfer  to  provide  for  Charles,  who  had  been  in  pdrs  or  single,  and  oppositeto  the  leal; 
bom  to  hhn  by  hia  second  wife,  Judith  of  Ba  flowers  nsuaUy  sessile,  m  spikes  either  terminal 
varia,  Pepin  joiaed  his  brothers  in  a  rebelhon  or  asillary,  naked,  having  a  bract  on  the  outside, 
against  their  father,  whom  they  confined  in  a  the  stamens  2  or  more,  arranged  on  one  side ; 
monastery;  hut  soon  bocommg  dissatisfied  with  anthers  with  1  or  2  ceOs;  stigmas  3  ;  ovary  sim- 
th  erl  earing  manner  of  Lothaire  who  had  pie,  1-ceUed;  fruit  somewhat  fleshy,  indehis- 
d  p  h  m  ^  a  h  nty  Pepin  par-  cent,  1-seeded.  Some  doubt  exists  among  botar 
p      d    n    h  nal  a.     m    y  h  Id  in  830     nists  whether  the  pepperworts  are  exogenous 

(I    jf       g  h     esto    d    L      s    to    his    or   endogenous;  the  venation  of  their  leaves 

h  H  h  wdggto   take    and  the  general  appearance  of  the  wood  favor 

Aq        la       m  h  n  h  with  his    the  former  supposition,  while  observations  made 

b      h        fl  w  m    a_    n        883     and  the    by  Bliime  in  regard  to  the  spiral  vessels  seem 

h  mar  h  d    h  o  Alsace,     to  indicate   that  they  are  endogenous.     The 

met  the  emperor  at  a  place  aiterward  known  black  pepper  has  broad-ovate,  acuminate,  7- 
as  Liigenfeld,  took  him  prisoner  by  means  of  ner^  ed,  coriaceous,  smooth  leaves,  pale  beneath 
the  treachery  of  his  own  troops,  com  eyed  him  and  dotted  when  young ;  the  flowers  are  situ- 
to  OompiSgne,  and  forced  him  to  do  soleimi  ated  upon  long,  pendulons,  tapering  aments, 
penance.  But  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  and  succeeded  by  round  fleshy  berries,  iliese 
Pepin  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  disgusted  once  are  gathered  after  the  pepper  vine  is  at  least  4 
more  with  their  elder  brother's  behavior,  re-  years  old,  and  quickly  dried  upon  mats,  when 
leased  their  father  from  his  captivity  and  again  they  turn  black.  In  this  condition  they  are 
acknowledged  his  supremacy  («84).  Pepin  termed  black  pepper,  and  the  white  peppw  of 
was  addicted  to  intemperance.— Pbpis  n.,  his  the  shops  consists  of  the  same  bernes  treed 
eldest  son,  bereft  of  his  inheritance,  which  was  fi-om  the  husk  or  rhid  by  maceration  m  water, 
granted  to  Charles  the  Bald,  the  youngest  son  Pepper,  though  usually  employed  as  a  grateliil 
of  Louis  le  D6bonniure,  was  nevertheless  ac-  condiment,  is  likewise  prescribed  as  a  medi- 
knowledged  as  king  by  the  Aquitaniani      In     e  ne  "n  oases  of  relaxed  uvula  and  paralysis  of 

840  he  ioined  his  unole  Lothaire  in  his  c  ntest  the  tongue,  and  in  the  form  of  an  omtment  tor 
airainst  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the  Ger  scald  head.  Infused  in  spirit  and  water,  it  has 
man   was  defeated  with  him  at  Fontenay  in    heei  considered  more  speedy  and  milder  in  its 

841  'and  once  more,  by  the  treaty  of  %  erdun  operat  on  as  a  remedy  agdnst  the  return  of  a 
in  843  deprived  of  his  kingdom.  He  still  paroxysm  of  intermitting  fever  than  the  cin- 
however  held  his  ground,  forced  Count  W  1  chona  alkalies,  Pepper  is  a  dangerous  stimu- 
liam  of  Toulouse  into  submission,  ro  ted  the  1  nt  in  excessive  doses,  bemg  found  hurtful  to 
army  of  Charles  the  Bald  near  Angoulerae  m  the  hver  and  injurious  through  its  impre^ion 
844,  and  finally  in  845  obliged  his  uncle  to  on  the  nervous  system.  The  oflicinal  cubeba 
grant  him  the  best  part  of  Aquitania  as  a  fief.  (P.  culeU,  Linn.)  and  another  species  {cubeba. 
But  his  popularity  among  the  Aquitanians  van-  caidna,  Miquel),_  both  common  m  Java,  are  es- 
ishedwhenhealliedhimselfwiththeNorthmen.  tensively  used  in  medicme.  ihe  Kat  ot  the 
Abandoned  both  by  his  subjects  and  his  allies,  betel,  which  is  chewed  with  the  areca  nut,  is 
he  took  refuge  in  Gascony,  but  was  betrayed  from  the  P.  leth  of  Miquel.  ^e  kava  plant 
into  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Bald  by  the  Gas-  is  the  macropiper  methysticum  (MiqnelJ,  whose 
con  chief  Sanchez  in  852.  Imprisoned  in  a  rootstocks  are  used  by  the  Society  islanders 
monastery,  he  escaped  in  854,  induced  a  num-  forpurposes  of  inebriation ;  its  medicind  prop- 
ber  of  Aquitanians  to  rise  in  his  behalf,  again  ertiea  are  stimulalhig,  narcotic,  sndoriflc,  and 
procured  the  assistance  of  the  Northmen,  and  aromatic.  It  has  a  reputation,  as  a  tmcture, 
in  857  obliged  Charles  to  grant  him  lands,  against  rheumatism.  There  are  many  other 
But  in  a  last  attempt  to  take  Toulouse  at  the  species4n  this  order  which  possess  useful  prop- 
head  of  the  Northmen  in  864,  he  fell  into  an  erUes.  The  African  pepper  consists  of  the 
ambush,  was  sent  to  Pistes,  wliere  he  was  sen-  seeds  of  the  xylopia  aromattea  (Blume),  grow- 
tenced  to  death  by  the  lords  of  the  kingdom,,  ing  in  Sierra  Leone;  and  another  species  of 
and  was  imprisoned  by  his  uncle  at  Senlis,    Brazil  and  Guiana  is  employed  for  the  same 
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Th7,^^i«^{  Vl  ^r^^  of  aiose  coimtnes.  m.    Though  an  ardent  roundhead  in  Lis  youth, 

?^f  i^n^i«,     ^"^.^Z'v""  ^  ^^^  '^JT^of-  he  expressed  great  joy  at  the  restoration  of 

p-n?t.n?^  "^  '  ?/  ^'"^^  P^^SP*'  i"*^  ""^  ^^^^^  "■•  ^^  acc-imVanied  Montagu  in  the 

United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  capacity  of  secretary  to  We  two  generals  of  the 

i5^?VSr^"**^.^  r,091,750  ]b8.,  valued  at  fleet  when  he  bro^it  the  king  over     In  the 

^^il'''T^  "'"'^  *'?tv*'?  -rr*^  ^^^  '■^'^-  ^""""^^  «f  le^O  ''«^««  appointed  clerk  rf  he 
ported..-The  peppers  of  the  kitchen  garden  are  acts  of  tlie  navy,  an  office\Chieh  gave  him  con- 
the  fruits  ofOiecapsicums,oftlienfltural  order  stant  opportunities  tor  intercourse  with  the 
"^VYvfi-pifi  C^^«^™«')  ,        .  d^jte  of  York,  who  held  the  post  of  high  ad- 

yhlffiJihiA.,  Sir  William,  an  American  miral,  and  with  whom  he  was  soon  in  creat 
genera!,  hom  at  Eittery  Point,  Me.,  in  1697,  favor.  His  talents  for  business  were  of  no  o"n- 
f^  «  ^Z\  l^  kl^^!"  ,^t  T^  ^'''"Sht  W  laon  order.  Dui-ing  the  plague  of  1665  he  had 
as  a  merchant.  About  im  he  was  clecteS  the  whole  management  of  thi  naval  affairs.  'He 
^f  V  h'^'^'fl.f 'y  «  f^^c'l  fo"-  t5"*  province  was  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  affairs  of 
Of  M^sach«set^  and  he  was  regularly  re-  Tangier  in  1662,  and  became  treasurer  to  the 
elected  lor  32  yeiffs  m  snccession.  Ijvmg  oa  commission  in  1885.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
an  esposed  frontier,  where  the  inhabitants  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  victuallina 
were  constantly  engaged  m  warfare  with  the  ofece.  When  the  officers  of  the  navy  board 
savages,  a  large  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  were  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons 
the  camp.  Ho  rose  to  the  highest  honors,  and  in  1668,  to  answer  for  the  disaster  to  the  Brit- 
■Wien  the  expedition  against  Lonisburg  was  ish  fleet  in  tlie  Dutch  admiral  De.  Euyter's  es- 
nndertaken,  the  governors  of  New  England  pedition  against  Chatham,  Pepys  wi  chosen 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  troops.  Begin-  by  his  colleagues  to  conduct  their  defence, 
rung  the  siege  in  May,  1T45,  he  soon  compelled  which  he  did  in  a  speech  of  8  hours  with  coni- 
the  city  to  surrender,  and  in  reward  for  hb  plete  success.  His  diary  contains  a  curious 
service^  was  made  a  baronet.  In  1759  he  was  record  of  the  compliments  which  were  paid 
^pointed  lieutenant-general.  His  graadson  hun  on  this  occasion :  "  Mr.  Vnughan  did  pro- 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1774,  and  embraced  test  ....  that  he  had  sat  36  years  in  pi^lia- 
the  royaZ  cause  diirmg  the  revolutionary  war,  ment,  and  never  heard  such  a  speech  there  be- 
ta consequence  of  which  his  estates  wei-e  con-  fore;  forwhidi  the  Lord  Godmakemethankfull 
fiscated.  The  life  of  Gen.  Pepperell  has  been  and  that  I  may  make  use  of  it  not  to  pride  and 
%"S,^rU^er  Parsons  (8vo.,  Boston,  1855).  vain  glory,  but  that,  now  I  have  this  esteem,  I 
^™c^P^      -^  SeeMiMT.  may  do  nothing  that  may  lessen  it  1"    NevertlJe- 

^'^^^^Jjj    See  Chtmb  less,  though  he  was  many  years  in  parliament,  he 

i-JiJ-USOH,  JoHANS  OnKisTomi,  a  German  made  no  figure  there.  Shortly  after  the  close 
composer  bom  in  Berhn  in  1667,  died  in  Lon-  of  his  diary  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and 
don  m  1752.  For  a  number  of  years  he  held  collected  a  variety  of  information  respectine 
an  appomtment  at  the  Prussian  court  as  harp-  the  French  and  Dutch  navies.  Ho  was  not 
sichord  teacher,  and  about  1688  emigrated  to  without  his  enemies ;  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
England,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  attempted  to  show  that  he  was  "  a  papist  or 
life.  As  a  composer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  popishly  inclined,"  with  a  view  to  defeat  him 
his  adaptations  of  popular  airs  for  the  "  Beg-  m  a  contested  election  ease  before  a  committee 
^sUpera,  for  which  he  also  wrote  an  ori-  of  the  houseof  commons,  and  some  years  after- 
ginal  orert^ure.  He  w^  the  antlior  of  a  i  ward  attempted  to  implicate  him  in  the  murder 
Ireatise  on  Hannony"  (1732),  highly  es-  of  Su-  Edmundbury  Godfrey.  In  1673  Kine 
^^^"dvI  V""'*"'^*"^^  '^**'"^'  ^'^"'■''^^  appointed  him  secretary  for  the  affairs 

t-JL^lft,  (jiiAELEs  Cheihtopheb.  See  Cot-  of  the  navy— an  office  which  only  involved 
""^^Jt.    ^  -,.     ,   V  ^'™  ''^  fr*"*"  difficulties,  for  during  the  excite- 

T-  V  £  ,  •  ^'^"^"^  «"  English  dianst,  bom  ment  of  tho  popish  plot  he  was  accused  wiUi 
Feb.  23, 1638,  died  May  2G,  1708.  He  belonged  Sir  Anthony  Deiie  of  sending  secret  partion- 
to  an  ancieat  family,  but  his  father  was  a  tailor,  lars  respecting  the  English  navy  to  the  coart 
and  his  own  early  lifeseemstohave  been  passed  of  France,  and  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Prot- 
m  humhW  circnmstances.  He  was  educated  estaut  religion.  After  9  months' imprisonment 
at  bt.  Paul  s  school,  London,  and  at  Magdalene  he  was  discharged,  the  complainant  Col  John 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  held  a  scholar-  Scott,  a  man  of  bad  character,  retractmg  his 
ship,  bat  It  does  not  appear  that  he  tool;  a  de-  deposition.  Pepya  had  now  lost  his  office  but 
gree.  ln]655  hemarried  ayounggirl  witliout  in  1680  he  attended  the  ting  at  Newmarket, 
fortune,  and  went  to  live  with  his  cousin,  Sir  where  he  took  down  in  short-hand  his  majes- 
i-dward  Montagu,  afterward  first  earl  of  Sand-  ty's  narrative  of  his  escape  after  the  hatUe  of 
wich,  whom  he  accompanied  a  few  years  later  Worcester,  which  has  often  been  published  In 
on  his  expedition  to  the  Sound.  He  was  imme-  1683  heaccompanied  Lord  Dartmouth's  espedi- 
diately  afterward  appointed  to  a  small  ofiice  in  tion  to  Tangier.  After  his  return  ho  was  ao- 
the  exchequer.  On  Jan.  I,  1659-'60,  he  began  pointed  secretary  for  the  afi-airs  of  the  admi- 
to  keep  a  short-hand  diary,  which  he  continued  ralty,  a  post  which  ho  continued  to  fill  with 
immterruptedly  until  May  31,  1669,  when  he  remartabJe  ability  until  the  accession  of  William 
was  compelled  by  defective  eyesight  to  give  it    of  Orange,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.    He 
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was  president  of  the  royal  society  from  1C84  to  loiighaira;  poucli  with  its  entrance  commonly 

1686.     Ill  leyi)  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  directed  haekward ;  mammte  8  or  less;  atomach 

being  too  favorahle  to  the  exiled  James,  hnt  eimple,  and  caecum  moderate.     The  largest  are 

was  soon  released. — By  his  will  Pepys  left  to  hardly  of  the  size  of  a  hare ;  they  are  found  in 

Magdalene  college,  Cambridge,  hia  valu able  col-  Australia  and  Taamania,  and  feed  on  insects  and 

lection  of  prints,  boolis,  and  manuscripts,  now  vegetable  substances. — Tn  the  genua  maeroUa 

known  as  the  Pepyaian  library.     Among  them  (Reid)  the  ears  are  ¥erylai^e,the  tail  long  and 

are  manuscripts,  naval  memoii-s,  and  a  coHec-  covered  with  long  hair,  the  tarsus  long,  the  me- 

tion  of  English  ballads  in  5  large  folio  volumes,  tatarsns  hiury  beneath,  the  innermost  hind  toe 

fi'om  which  Bishop  Percy  partly  derived  his  wanting,  and  the  opening  of  the  pouch  durected 

"  lieliqnes  of  Ancient  English  Poetry."    ffis  di-  foward.    The  rabbit-eared  perameles  {M.  lago- 

ai-y,  after  lying  unread  for  more  than  a  century,  (it,  Reid),  of  W.  Anatralja,  is  28  Inches  long,  of 

was  deciphered  by  a  young  collegian,  Mr.  John  whi,eh  the  tdl  ia  10 ;  ears  about  4  inches ;  fur 

Smith,  and  part  of  it  published,  with  a  selec-  very  long  and  soft,  without  admisture  of  spiny 

tion  from  his  private  correspondence,  by  Lord  hairs,  palo  gray  above,  dehcate  vinous  red  on 

Braybrooke  (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1825).    It  has  the  sides,  and  white  below.    It  is  called  native 

since  appeared  in  several  more  complete  edi-  rabbit  by  the  colonists  of  Swan  river,  where  it 

tions,  and  forms  4  vols,  of  Bohn's  "  Historical  abounds  in  the  grassy  districts,  usually  seen  in 

Library."     It  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  pairs ;  it  burrows  in  loose  soil  like  the  rabbit, 

the  most  amusing  Irooks  of  its  kind  ever  print-  retiring  to  its  hole  when  pursued;  the  flesh  is 

ed,  and  it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  manners  sweet,  like  that  of  the  rabbit ;  its  food  consists 

and  social  life  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  which  of  insects,  especially  of  the  larvte  of  a  large 

we  can  obtain  by  no  other  means.    Pepys  pnb-  hipreatu  found  at  the  roots  of  the  acacia,  equal- 

lished  "  Memoirs  relating  to  the  State  of  the  ly  relished  by  this  animal  and  the  natives.    It 

Eoyal  Navy"  (8vo.,  London,  1690),  and  a  fur-  is  active  in  the  evening,  sleeping  by  day  in  a 

ther  publication  of  them  is  in  progress,  edited  sitting  posture  with  the  head  between  the  legs; 

by  E.  F.  Rimbault ;  and  his  "  Journal  of  Voy-  it  is  of  a  savage  disposition,  even  in  captivity ; 

age  to  and  Residence  at  Tangier"  has  been  it  walks  upon  the  hind  legs  widely  separated, 

pnb!ishedfromtheM:8S.intheBod!oianlibrary  the  tail  assisting  in  the  support  of  the  body, 

(2  vols.  Svo.,  1841).  and  probably  does  not  leap  like  the  kangaroo. 

PEPYS,    WiLUAM   Haskldink,    an   English  —In  perameUa   (Geoffroy)  the  feet,   tail,  and 

chemist,  born  in  London  in  1775,  died  there,  ears   are  proportionately  short ;  the   fur   has 

Ang.  17, 1850.    Early  manifesting  a  taste  for  coarse  hairs  mixed  with  it ;  the  tail  is  covered 

the  natural  soienoes,  he  became  a  member  of  with  very  short  hair ;  the  pouch  opens  back- 

the  Aakesian  society,  founded  in  1796,  for  the  ward.    The  largest  apecies  is  the  thick-tailed 

investigation  of  philosophical    subjects,  and  bandicoot  (P.macroMjM,  Gould),33inche8long, 

contributed  a  number  ot  papers  to  its  pro-  of  which  the  tdl  ia  7;  fiir  moderately  long  and 

ceedings.    Oat  of  this  society  sprang  the  Lon-  harsh  to  the  touch,  pencilled  with  black  and 

don  institution  for  the  advancement  of  litera-  yellow  above,  more  ydlowish  on  the  sides, 

tureand  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  the  and  yellowish  white  below  ;  tail  rat-like,  with 

British  mineralogical  society,  and  the  geologi-  small  stiff  hairs,  black  above   and  brownish 

cal  society  of  London,  in  ail  of  which  Mr.  Popys  white  below  ;  it  inhabits  N.  Australia.     Other 

took  an  active  part.     The  progress  of  chemistry  species  ore  found  in  8.  a»dW.  Australia,  many 

and  electro-chemistry  was  for  30  yeai-s  mate-  with  the  hair  harsh,  flattened,  and  sharp,  and 

riiUiy  aided  by  his  skill  in  the  construction  of  are  generaOy  called  bandicoots. — In  the  genua 

apparatus.     A  voltaic  battery  for  electro-mag-  duxropus  (Ogilby)  the  fore  feet   have  only  2 

netio  experimeuts  devised  by  him  is  described  small,  equal  toes,  with  short  compressed  nails; 

in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1833.  hind  feet  with  one  well  developed  toe,  the 

PERA,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople.    See  joined  ones  very  small  and  high  up,  and  the 

Oo(tsrAmnj<jPLB,  vol.  v.  p.  687.  outer  a  mere  tubercle,  all  with  nails;  muzzle 

PEEAMELES,  a  family  of  small  marsupial  long  and  pointed,  ears  very  large,  fore  legs 

mammals,  popularly  called  bandicoots.    The  scarcdy  as  thick  as  a  goose  quill,  hind  logs 

dentition  is:  incisors  V,  canines  ^z|,  premo-  longer  and  about  as  slender;  the  pouch  open- 

lars  f:^,  and  true  molars  f_-J;  the  teeth  are  ing  backward.     According  to  Van  derliooven, 

rooted,  the  premolars  compressed  and  pointed,  these  are  the  only  marsupials  which  have  fewer 

and  the  molars  tuberculated.    The  head  is  than  5  toes  on  the  fore  feet.    The  pig-footed 

elongated,  the  face  narrow  and  pointed,  muffle  perameles  ((7.  cagtanotia.  Gray)  ia  ahoot  10 

naked,  nostrils  lateral,  upper  lip  slightly  deft,  inches  long  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  latter 

and  the  ears  moderate  or  very  largo ;  the  pos-  being  4  inches  more ;  the  fur  is  long,  loose,  and 

terior  limbs  considerably  tlie  longest ;  forefeet  soft,  brownish  gray  above,  sometimes  tinged 

fl-toed,  with  rudimentary  outer  toes ;  hind  feot  with  rusty,  and  yellowish  white  below;  tail 

with  inner  toe  rudimentary  or  absent,  the  3d  short-haired,  black  above  and  brovmish  white 

and  3d  joined  even  to  the  end  and  with  small  below ;  it  inhabits  8.  Australia,  making  a  nest, 

nails,  the  4th  very  large,  and  the  5th  moderate  like  other  members  of  the  family,  of  leaves  and 

or  rudimentary ;  tail  usually  short  and  clothed  grass.     Fossil  remains  of  this  family  have  been 

with  small  hairs,  but  sometimes  long  with  very  found  in  "Wellington  valley,  Australia. 
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PERCEVAL,  CATrasiHDB.    Sec  CAtrssiw.  eometimes  of  2.    In  square  measure  ICO  sqnaro 

PERCEVAL,  Spenceh,  an  English  statesman,  porches  maka  on  acre,  or  40  make  one  rood, 

born  in  London,  Nov.  1,  1763,  assasainated  In  masonry  a  peroL  ia  equal  to  35  cubic  foet. 

in  the  lobby  of  the  honSe  of  commons.  May  PEEOII,  a  name  properly  restricted  to  the 

11,  1B13.     He  was  the  3d  son  of  John,  earl  of  percidm,  a  very  estensive  family  of  acanthop- 

Egmont,  by  his  3d  wife,  the  granddaughter  of  terous  fishes,  characterized  by  a  covering  of 

the  4th  ear!  of  Northampton,  and  was  &iueated  ctenoid  scales,  the  fi'eedom  and  small  size  of 

at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  the  infra-orbital  bonea,  lai'ge  month,  many  of 

In  1786  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  the  fin  rays  nnjointed  and  inflexible  spines,  7 

Inn,  and  in  a  few  years  was  in  possession  of  a  branchioategal  rays,  and  the  ventrals  with  5 

lucrative  practice.     In  1796  he  entered  parlia-  articulated  rays  and  placed  nnder  or  in  ad- 

ment  for  the  borough  of  Northampton,  which  vance  of  the  pectorals.    There  are  teeth  on  the 

he  continued  to  represent  until  the  cloae  of  hia  vomer  and  generally  on  the  palate,  and  the 

life,   and  became  a  warm  supporter  of  Pitt,  flna  are  always  at  least  7  and  sometimes  8; 

whose  favorable  notice  he  attracted  by  a  pam-  the  chocks  are  not  cnirassed,  and  tliere  are  no 

phlet  on  the  force  and  extent  of  impeachmenta  barbels  on  the  lips ;  the  stomach  is  ctecal,  and 

by  the  house  of  commons.     So  highly  did  Mr.  its  pyloric  opening   on  the  side ;    |)flncreatio 

Pitt  esteem  his  financial  abilities,  that  when  cajca  fen  and  small,  and  the  intestinal  canal 

about  to  fight  a  duel  with  Tiemey  he  recom-  but  httie  folded. — Leaving  for  works  on  ich- 

me'nded,  in  case  of  bis  own  fall,  the  appomt-  tbyology  the  consideration  of  the  f-ubdivisions 

meat  of  Perceval  as  his  successor.     In  IbOl  he  of  the  perch  family,  only  the  typical  genera 

was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  the  Addmg-  can  here  be  alluded  to,  and  in  the  first  place 

ton   ministry,   and  in   1803   attorney-general,  the  genus  perca  (Cuv.),  of  which  the  common 

in  which  capacity  he  conducted  the  prosecu-  fre^b  water  perch  {P.  Jlate'-Cfni)  of  America 

tion  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Peltier,  indicted  and  the  P.  fiuT'iatilk  of  Europe  are  familiar 

for  a  libel  on  Bonaparte  during  tlie  peace  of  examples      The  old  genus  perca  of  Artedi 

Amjona.    He  retained  his  position  upoa  the  and   Lmnicus  has  been  subdivided  into  36 

return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  office,  and  upon  theacees-  genera  according  to  the  number  and  shape  of 

sion  of  the  Fox-Grenville  ministry  went  into  the  dorsals,  the  characters  of  the  teetli,  the 

opposition.    In  1807  he  was  appointed  chan-  serrations  of  the  gill  covers  and  shoulders, 

cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  duke  of  Port-  size  of  the  scales,  and  other  characters.    In 

land's  cabinet,  and  npon  the  death  of  that  no-  the  restricted  genus  perea  of  Cuvier  there  are 

bleman  in  1809  he  succeeded  him  as  first  lord  2  dorsals  (the  2d  flexible),  all  the  teeth  villi- 

of  the  treasury.    He  met  with  his  death  at  the  form  without   canines,  the    opercular  hones 

hands  of  John  Bellingham,  an  English  mer-  serrated,  the  operculum  spiniferous,  and  the 

chant  resident  in  Ardiangel,  who,  for  some  tongue  smooth;  14  speeies   are  described,  aU 

alleged  injury  by  the  Russian  government,  for  iuhabitaats  of  fresh  water.    The  yellow  perch 

which  he  had  been  unable  to  procure  redress  (P.  fiavemena,  Cuv.)  is  greenish  yellow  above, 

eitherfrom  the  British  ambassador  in  St.  Pe-  andgoldenyel!owonthe8ide6,with7tran8verse 

tersburg  or  from  the  British  ministry,  shot  Mr.  dark  bands,  widest  above,  and  white  below; 

Perceval  through  the  heart    with    a  pistol,  centre  of  operculum  deep  green,  iris  gulden, 

Bellingham   had   previously  resolved  on   the  dorsals  and  caudal  yellowish  brow  a,  pectorals 

destruction  of  the  ambassador,  whom  he  con-  yellow,  and  ventrak  and  anal  scarlet.    It  at- 

fessed  he  would  have  preferred  to  kill ;  but  no  tains  a  length  of  13  to  16  inches  and  a  weight 

opportunity  occurring,  he  determined  to  shoot  of  2i  lbs.,  though  most  specimens  are  below 

the  first  member  of  the  administration  who  10  inches;  it  is  very  generally  distributed  in 

came  in  his  way.     He  was  subsequently  tried  the  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams  of  the  northern 

for  murder,  and,  notwithstanding  an  attempt  and  middJestatesand  of  the  British  provinces; 

to  prove  him  insane,  was  convicted  and  hanged,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  hook  or  net,  and  is  an 

Mr.  Perceval's  death  caused  a  profound  sensa-  excellent  fish  for  the  table.    Tlie  P.JlyviatUw 

tion,   and  upon   the  recommendation   of  tie  (Linn.)  is  very  common  over  Enrope  and  most 

prince  regent  parliament  settled  an  annuity  of  of  the  northern  parts  of  Asia;  tlie  body  above 

£2,000  upon  his  widow,  and  caused  the  sum  of  'is  greenish  brown,  passing  into  golden-yellow- 

£50,000  to  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  ish  white  below,  and  on  the  sides  are  from  5 

of  his  13  children.     Ho  was  a  man  of  respecta-  to  7  blackish  bands ;  the  dorsals  and  p 


bie  abilities,  but  distinguished  rather  as  a  skil-  brownish  and  the  other  fins  vermilion ; 
fill  lawyer  and  politician  than  as  a  great  states-  a  bold  biter,  and  its  fiesb  is  excellent ;  it  is 
man.  He  was  at  one  time  the  legal  adviser  of  voracious,  omnivorous,  and  tenacious  of  life 
the  princess  of  Wales,  and  was  intimately  eon-  out  of  water ;  the  female  is  very  prolific,  de- 
riectfld  with  the  preparation  of  the  documents  positing  an  immense  number  of  e^s  united  by- 
referring  to  the  "delicate  investigation,"  which  a  viscid  substance  into  lengthened  strings.  In 
were  pabhshed  in  "  The  Book."  some  allied  species  the  single  dorsal  is  deeply 
PEEOH,  Pole,  or  Rod  {Lat.  pertica,  a  long  notched,  and  the  villiform  teeth  are  inter- 
staff),  a  measure  of  length  used  in  surveying  spersed  with  canines. — There  are  some  sea 
land,  equal  to  5}  yards  or  lOJ  feet.  Surveyors'  perches  belonging  to  the  genus  «erranu«  (Cuv.), 
chains  are  commonly  of  4  perohea  in  length,  with  a  single   dorsal,  caainea,  preoperculum 
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roimded  at  the  angle  and  smootli,  2  or  more  This  was  a  pamphlet  of  ahont  100  pages,  con- 
apines  oa  operculum,  and  the  jawa  not  scaly;  sistmg  prmeipally  ot  verso  with  a  few  prose 
there  are  26  species,  many  of  them  handsome  essaya  added,  and  was  soon  lollowed  by  a 
fishes,  abundant  in  the  warmer  seas,  and  some  second  pai't,  compos(^  entirely  of  verse,  la 
of  them  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  1824,  throngh  the  influence  of  Mr.CaJhonn, 
of  perca.  The  allied  genus  anthiaa  (Modi),  he  WBa  appointed  t^sistant  sui^n  in  the  U. 
amaller,  with  brilliant  colors  and  scaly  jaws,  S.  army,  and  was  detailed  to  West  Fomt  as 
waa  famous  in  ancient  times,  and,  according  professor  of  chemistry  m  the  mibtary  academy, 
to  Aristotle,  was  called  sacred  by  the  sponge  As  the  dnties  were  too  laborious  for  him  to 
fishers  because  no  Toraoious  fishes  came  to  the  find  leisnro  for  the  pursuit  ol  his  studies,  He 
places'it  frequented  to  annoy  the  divers.  In  aoon  resigned,  and  wa3_  made  surgeonm  con- 
other  genera  the  dorsal  ia  single  and  canines  uectioa  with  the  recruiting  service  m  Bwton. 
are  absent,  as  in  eeiitropriglis  (Ouv.).  which  There  he  contributed  frequently  to  the  Unit- 
includes  the  fish  ofl;en  called  black  perch ;  this,  ed  States  Literary  Gazette,"  and  editrf  sev- 
with  other  fishes  of  the  genera  Uhrax  (Ouv.),  eral  works,  one  of  which  w&  a  republication 
<mistei  (Cav.).  and  others  called  -white,  ruddy,  of  Vicesimua  Knox's  ''  Elegant  Extracts.  In 
and  sea  perches,  have  been  described  under  182T  ho  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  the  same 
Bass.  The  bream  {piymotU  vulgaris,  Cuv.)  year  published  the  thirdpart  of  "  Oho  and 
is  ofl^n  caBed  pond  perch;  the  white  perch  began  a  revised  translation  of  Malte-Bruns 
of  the  Ohio  is  the  «7T>i«»  oseula.  (Lesueur).—  geography,  which  was  not  finished  until  1838 
The  salt  water  porch,  Conner,  or  chogset,  so  He  was  also  dunng  the  years  182T-8  engaged 
common  around  the  rocky  shores  of  Kow  Eng-  in  assisting  in  the  preparation  for  the  Pfess  of 
land  and  the  British  provinces,  is  a  cyclolabroid  Webster's  "  Dictionary,"  a  post  for  which  his 
fish  of  the  genus  otenoMru^  (Ouv.  and  Val.).  philolo^cal  attainments  admurably  fitted  hun. 
In  this  fish  (G.  mrulmia,  De  Eay)  the  body  is  His  taste  for  natural  history  in  general  and  for 
elongated  and  scaly,  the  preoperculum  finely  exploration  had  ed  hirn  to  take  up  the  study 
denticulated,  lips  tiick  and  fieshy,  a  row  of  of  geology,  and  m  1834  he  had  made  on  his 
conical  teeth  in  each  jaw  and  a  band  of  villi-  own  account  m  examination  of  the  rangesof 
form  ones  bohmd  these,  the  scales  cycloid,  and  trap  rock  m  Oonnecticut.^  In  the  following 
the  anal  fin  with  8  spinous  rays.  It  varies  ex-  year  he  was  appomted,  in  connection  With 
ceedinalr  in  size  and  colors,  being  from  6  to  Professor  Oliaries  Shepard,  to  make  a  geologi- 
19  inches  long;  it  ia  generally  of  a  bluish  cal  and mineralogical  survey  of  the  state.  To 
cWor  but  presents  various  tints  of  brown,  this  work  Percival  bont  aU  his  energies.  Me 
rusty!  coppery,  reddish,  or  green,  often  with  made  a  plan  of  the  survey,  and  in  the  execn- 
black  dotef  and  irregular  bluish  Imea  on  the  tionof  it  traversed  thestatesothoronghlydiat 
head-  the  front  t*eth  are  larger  than  the  there  was  scarcely  a  spot  in  it  which  he  had 
othera,  and  the  upper  jaw  Is  very  projectile ;  not  visited ;  and  at  the  time  appomted  for  the 
there  is  ft  single  dorsal,  with  18  strong  spinous  report,  to  he  made  the  work  was  far  from  hemg 
ravs.  with  whoso  piercing  power  every  school  finished.  After  considerable  dissatisfkction  an- 
boy  on  the  coast  is  famUiar.  It  is  an  excel-  other  appropriation  was  ordered;  and  when  at 
lent  fish  for  the  .table,  and  ia  generally  fried ;  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  period  no  re- 
from  June  to  October  great  quantities  are  port  waaforthcommg,msinuationsagamst  Per- 
taken  in  nets  and  by  hook  from  boats,  wharfe,  cival  becaiae  current.  The  idea  ot  a  lull  re- 
and  bridges,  and  always  meet  with  a  ready  port  was  now  abandoned,  and  after  conaider- 
sale-  thev  are  kept  alive  in  large  floating  cai-s  able  difficulty,  resulting  partlj'  from  the  enor- 
through  which  the  water  constantly  flows,  mous  accumulation  of  materials,  a  condensed 
whence  the  market  is  supplied;  a  string  of  report  of  500  utterly  unreadable  pa^s  waa 
these  fish,  of  an  average  length  of  8  inches  published  m  1842  About  this  time  Pwcival 
each  cleaned  and  skinned,  cau  be  obtamed  for    occasionally  contributed  to- the  New  Haven 

about  a  cent  apiece.  i"^'^^  i?«tf"^  T^'f^."/  ^"IrT'^^T^' 

PEROIVAL    James    Gatbs,   an  American  and  other  iyncs,  and  m  1B43  pubhshed     Ihe 

poet,  born  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  Sept.  16, 1795,  died  Dream  of  a  Day."    The  next  10  years,  spent  m 

m  riazel  Green,  Wis.,  May  2, 185T.    He  early  retirement,  were  employed  m  his  fevonte  stnd- 

manifest«d  a  great  fondness  for  literature,  and  ies,  with  debts  constantly  mcre^ng,  %q  that 

at  the  age  of  14  wrote  a  burlesque  poem  on  the  he  waa  at  one  time  forced  in  order  to  s^e  his 

times     He  was  eraduated  at  Tale  college  in  library  from  attachment  to  apply  to  his  friends 

ISlB'and  after  teaching  for  a  short  lime  in  for  aid;  and  about  $2,000  thenfreely  presented 

Philadelphia  began  the  study  of  medicine,  with  to  hun  was  subsequently  repaid,  both  principal 

which  he  also  iomed  botany.    In  1820  he  pub-  and  interest.    In  1858  an  offer  was  made  him 

lisbed  a  volume  of  poetry,  which  contained  the  by  the  American  mimng  company  to  survey 

first  part  of  "  Prometheus"  and  a  few  minor  their  lead  mining  region  m  Wisconsm.  and  in 

poems     Admitted  to  practice  in  the  same  year,  the  following  year  he  was  appomted  % 

he  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  of  that  state.    The  first  report  was  p 

himself,  tiie  first  in  hia  native  town,  the  second  in  Jan.  1855;  and  While  he  was  engaged  ii 

in  OhMleston  S  C,  in  which  latter  place  he  preparation  of  the  second  his  health  gave  way, 

issued  in  1822  the  first  number  of  the  "  Olio."  taxi  after  a  gentle  decime  he  died.— Peroi val  s 
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atfcanments  in  many  branches  of  knowledgo  having  taken  orders  received  in  17S6  the  reo- 
were  of  an  extraordinary  character.  He  was  tory  of  Wilby  and  Tioarage  of  Easton-Maudnit, 
a  diligent  student  of  the  principal  modem  Ian-  Korthampton shire.  His  fii-st  literary  produc- 
guages  of  Europe,  beaide  paying  mnch  atten-  tion  was  the  translation  from  the  Portuguese 
tion  to  Gaelic,  Welsh,  the  Norse  and  Slavic  of  a  Chinese  novel  entitled  Eim  Kiou  Choan 
tongues;  and  at  one  time  he  made  an  elaborate  (1761),  which  was  soon  followed  by  "Miscelia- 
report  on  the  grammar  of  the  Basqno.  He  neons  RecesrelatingtotheChinese;"atransla.- 
waa  one  of  the  first  of  American  scholars  to  tion  ftomthelcelandiointoLatinandEnglishof 
welcome  the  researches  of  Bopp  and  Grimm,  E  pieces  of  runie  poetry  (1768)  ■  a  new  version 
and  other  German  philologists.  With  geog-  of  "  Solomon's  Song,"  witli  notes  and  a  com- 
raphy  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  was  mentary  (1764) ;  and  a  "  Eey  to  the  New  Tes- 
no  mean  proficient  in  botany,  chemistry,  and  tament"  (1766).  He  was  now  intimate  with 
natural  history.  It  is  by  his  poetry,  however,  most  of  the  literary  men  of  his  time,  aud  in 
that  he  will  bo  chiefly  remembered.  It  haa  176i  Dr.  Johnson  passed  8  months  at  his  vicar- 
been  collected  and  pnbhshed  (2  vols..  New  age,  where  he  found  him  eagerly  engaged  in 
York,  1824;  Boston,  1860).  In  his  private  char-  preparing  the  collection  of  old  songs  and  bal- 
acter  he  was  singularly  modest  and  reserved,  inds  to  which  he  owes  all  his  present  celebrity 
and  troubled  by  a  constitntionaJ  melancholy.  The  "  Eeliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry"  ap- 
which  hia  experience  in  life  tended  rather  to  peared  in  1765.  The  greater  part  of  the  eol- 
deepen  tlian  to  remove.  Joction  was  taken  from  an  old  manuscript  in 

PEECIVAL,  Thomas,  an  English  physician  the  editor's  possession,  and  many  other  pieces 
and  moralist,  born  in  Warrington,  Lancashire,  were  obtmnedfrom  the  Pepysian  library.  The 
in  Sept.  1740,  died  in  Manchester,  Aug.  80,  reception  of  the  book  was  not  at  first  cntlmsi- 
1804.  He  was  educated  at  the  Warrington  astic,  but  it  procured  for  Percy  the  appoint- 
academy,  and  m  1761  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  ment  of  domestic  chaplain  to  the  duke  and 
he  studied  medicine.  Afterward  he  visited  duchess  of  Northumberland  in  17fl6,  and  diap- 
London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Leyden,  at  which  Iain  in  ordinary  to  the  king  in  1769.  In  1778 
last  place  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  he  was  made  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1782  bish- 
1765.  In  1767  he  settled  at  Manchester  in  the  op  of  Dromore  in  the  eonuty  Down,  where  ha 
practice  Of  his  profession.  He  devoted  much  passed  tlie  rest  of  his  life  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
of  his  time  to  the  investigation  of  subjects  con-  duties  of  his  diocese.  In  liis Tatter  days  he  be- 
nected  with  medicine,  and  to  his  instrumental-  came  totally  blind.  Dr.  Percy  was  himself  a 
ity  tlie  Manchester  philosophical  society  owed  poet  of  considerable  merit,  Ilis  "  Nancy,  wilt 
its  origin.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  thoucomewithmef"and"TheHermitofWark- 
tumed  his  attention  to  moral  philosophy,  and  worth,"  a  poem  connected  with  the  history  of 
several  of  his  works  on  that  subject  became  the  noble  family  of  Percy  to  which  he  was  re- 
very  popular.  In  religion  he  was  a  dissenter,  pnted  to  belong,  are  well  known ;  and  the  bean- 
He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  most  of  the  tiful  ballad  of  "The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray," 
earlier  of  which  appeared  originally  in  the  which  appears  in  the  "  Eeliques,"  is  mostJy  his- 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  of  London  or  own  composition.  He  also  published  in  1770 
Manchester,  and  were  republished  in  1767  un-  the  "  Northumberland  Household  Book,"  and  a 
derthe  title  of  "Essays,  Medical  and  Esperi-  translation  of  Mallet's  "Northern  Antiquities." 
mental."  Of  his  other  works  may  be  mention-  PEECZEL,  M6nicz,  a  Hungarian  general  born 
ed  "Observations  and  Experiments  on  Water"  in  the  county  of  Tolna  in  1814.  He  studied 
^vo.,  London,  1768);  "Observations  on  the  at  Pesth,  served  for  some  time  in  a  corps  of 
Poison  of  Lead"  (8vo.,  1774);  and  "Medical  military  engineers,  subsequently  represented  his 
Ethics,  or  a  Code  of  Institutes  and  Precepts  native  county  at  the  diets  of  18B9-'40, 1848-'4 
adapted  to  the  Professional  Conduct  of  Physi-  and  1847-8,  and  aft«r  the  revolution  of  March! 
cians  and  Surgeons"  (8vo.,  Manchester,  1803).  1848,  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Bnda  a  mem- 
Of  his  works  on  morals  may  be  mentioned  her  of  tlie  new  national  assembly.  Belonging 
"Moral  and  Literary  Dissertations"  (8vo.,  to  the  extreme  liberal  or  radical  party,  he  be- 
Warrington,  1784),  and  "A  Father's  Instruc-  came  a  favorite  with  the  youth  of  the  capital, 
tions,  consisting  of  Moral  Tales,  Fables,  and  On  the  approach  of  Ban  Jelluchich  in  Sep- 
Refleotiona,  designed  to  promote  the  Love  of  tember  he  formed  a  body  of  volunteers,  and 
Virtne"  {8vo.,  London,  1788).  After  his  death  assisted  by  the  militia  of  various  south-eastern 
his  collected  works,  with  a  memoir  and  selec-  counties,  as  well  as  by  Gorgey,  he  compelled  an 
tions  from  his  correspondence,  were  published  isolated  Croatian  corps  to  surrender  at  Ozora 
by  his  son  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1807|.  ■     (Oct.  7).    This  achievement  raised  him  to  the 

PERCUSSION,  in  medicine.  See  Atoocl-  rank  of  general,  and  he  subsequently  acted 
TATiON.  with  success  ou  the  Mur  and  Drave,  and  cross- 

PEEOIJSSION  CAP.    See  FnLMiNATKS.  ing  the  frontier  made  a  short  incursion  into 

PEECT,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  Stjria.  The  advance  of  Windisohgriitz  in  De- 
and  scholar,  born  in  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire,  cember  caused  the  recall  of  his  corps;  bnt  be- 
April  13,  1728,  died  in  Dromore,  Ireland,  Sept.  fore  he  could  join  the  retreating  army  of  GOr- 
80,1811,  He  was  the  son  of  a  grocer,  was  gey,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  at  Moor  by 
educated  at  Ohristchurch  college,  Oxford,  and    Jellachich  and  his  force  entirely  scattered  (Dec, 
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29).  He  Boon  colleetedtheremainsof  hiscorps,  his  government  led  to  h<»tilities.  Antigonns 
and  uttdertook,  in  Jan.  1849,  tlie  defence  of  the  fled  to  Macedonia,  and  Antipater,  Oratems,  and 
left  bank  of  the  middle  Theiss;  but  after  well  Ptolemy  formed  a  league  and  declared  war 
esecuted  attacks  on  the  Austriana  at  Szoluck  against  Perdiccas.  He  deteriaincd  to  attack 
and  CzegMd,  he  was  superseded  by  the  Polish  Ptolemy,  and,  leaving  Enmenea  bdjind  in  com- 
general  Dembinski.  In  March  he  was  sent  to  mand  in  Aaia  Minor,  set  out  for  Egypt,  and 
the  south,  rolieyed  Peterwardeio,  atonned  the  marched  as  far  as  the  Nile  without  opposition, 
ramparts  of  Szent-Tamds,  the  principal  strong-  In  attempting  to  cross  that  river  he  was  repeat- 
hold  of  the  enemy,  entered  the  Banat,  and  ad-  edly  repulsed,  and  in  the  last  eflbrt  lost  so  many 
vaneed  as  far  as  Pancsova  (May  10),  After  men  that  the  discontent  in  his  army,  wLioh  for 
nnmerona  quarrels  with  other  generals  and  the  a  long  time  had  existed  in  secret,  broke  out  in 
membei-s  of  Kossuth's  new  fldminiatration,  he  open  mutiny.  A  number  of  officers,  headed  by 
was  deprived  of  his  command  at  tiie  end  of  Seleucus  and  Antigenes,  went  to  his  tent  and 
June.  He  collected  a  new  body  of  volunteers,  there  despatched  him.  Perdiccas  was  reputed 
joined  Wyaocki  at  CzeglSd  in  July,  retreated  a  man  of  great  military  talents  and  personal 
with  him  toward  Szegedin,  and,  again  deposed,  courage ;  but  his  disposition  was  crafty  and 
fought  with  Dembinski  in  the  fatal  battle  of  cruel,  his  ambition  grasping  and  unscrupuloua, 
TemeavarfAug.  9),  after  which  he  withdrewto  PEEDIDO,  a  small  river  and  bay,  which 
Turkey,  where  he  was  for  some  time  acknowl-  form  the  W.  boundary  of  Plorida,  separating 
edged  as  the  head  of  a  radical  fraction  of  the  Escambia  co.  in  that  stat«,  from  Baldwin  eo., 
Hungarian  refngeea.  He  repaired  to  England  Ala.  Perdido  bay  is  more  properly  a  lake,  into 
in  1851,  and  aettled  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  which  the  river  expands  near  its  mouth.  It  is 
where  he  still  resides,  .  landlocked,  and  its  ontlet  into  the  gulf  of  Mes- 
PERDIOOAS,  a  general  of  Alexander  the  loo  is  so  amall,  and  enters  at  so  acute  an  angle 
Great,  and  regent  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  with  the  line  of  coast,  as  to  he  almost  undis- 
asaassinated  near  Memphis  in  321  B.  0.  He  tinguiahable  from  sea,  from  which  circumstance 
was  descended  probably  from  the  royal  house  the  river  probably  derived  its  Spanish  name 
of  Orestis,  a  Macedonian  province,  and  early  Perdido,  or  "lost."  There  are  generally  but 
attached  himself  to  the  court  of  Philip,  and  4  or  5  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  its  mouth, 
at  the  time  of  the  assaasination  of  that  mon-  The  Perdido  was  noted  from  a  very  early  period 
arch  was  one  of  the  officers  of  his  body  guard,  as  the  boundary  between  the  French  and  Span- 
In  the  earlier  campaigns  of  Alexander  ho  ish  colonies  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
commanded  one  of  the  diviiaons  of  the  pha-  PEEE  DUCHESNE.  See  HtnERr. 
lanx  at  the  battles  of  the  Granicus,  Issus,  and  PEREGEINE  EALOON.  See  Faloos. 
Arbela,  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  PEEEIRA,  Jaoobo  EoDEtcurEz,  a  Spanish  in- 
command  of  a  division  of  the  horse  guards,  and  struetor  of  deaf  mutes,  of  Jewish  family,  born 
was  frequently  employed  in  separate  com-  in  Berianga,  Estremadura,  in  1716,  died  in 
mands,  not  only  in  connection  with  others,  but  Paris  in  1780.  He  opened  a  school  for  deaf 
as  sole  generaL  When  Alexander  made  a  dis-  mutes  at  Cadiz,  but  was  not  able  to  maintain 
tribntion  of  honors  at  Susa,  Perdiccas  received  it,  and  about  1742  removed  with  his  family  to 
for  his  services  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  daughter  Bordeaux.  In  1745  he  taught  a  mute  in  Eo- 
of  the  satrap  of  Media  in  marriage.  After  the  chelle  to  pronounce  some  words.  This  coming 
death  of  the  king,  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in  to  the  knowledge  of  D'Azy  d'l!:tavigny,  the 
the  troubles  which  followed  between  the  cav-  comptroller  of  that  city,  he  be^ed  him  to  un- 
alry  and  the  infantry,  and  after  the  settlement  dertaio  the  education  of  his  deaf-mote  son. 
of  the  quai'rel  he  was  made  regent  under  the  Pereira  consented,  and  the  next  year  addressed 
title  of  chiliarch  of  the  horse  guards.  In  this  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Oaen  on  the  results 
position  lie  succeeded  in  crushing  Meleager,  his  of  his  instruction.  After  some  yeare  he  ap- 
co-regent,  with  all  of  his  principal  partisans,  pearcd  before  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Paris 
Although  feared  and  hated  by  the  other  leading  with  young  D'fitavigny,  whose  proficiency  ex- 
generals,  he  managed  for  a  time  to  retain  his  cited  their  admiration.  A  few  months  later  he 
power  in  security.  A  revolt  of  the  Greek  sol-  appeared  with  his  pupil  before  I.ouis  XV.  The 
diers  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia  was  put  king  examined  the  youth  very  thoroughly,  and 
down  by  Pithon,  one  of  his  officers.  In  323  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  proficiency,  that 
B.  0.  he  invaded  Cappadocia,  defeated  its  sa-  he  bestowed  on  Pereira  a  pension  of  600  francs, 
trap  Ariartbes  in  two  battles,  and  having  re-  In  1754  he  presented  one  of  his  pupils  before 
duced  the  country  intrusted  its  government  to  King  Stanislas  of  Poland.  Several  of  his  pu- 
Eumenes.  Afterward  he  marched  into  Pisi-  pils  were  distinguished  in  the  subsequent  his- 
dia,  and  captured  Laranda  and  Isaura.  He  tory  of  Trance.  One  of  them,  Saboreux  de 
proposed  to  marry  Nicaa,  daughter  of  Anti-  Eontenai,  wrote  an  account  of  his  teacher's 
pater,  and  put  to  death  Oynane,  the  half  manner,  and  the  thoroughneaa  of  his  instmc- 
aister  of  Alexander ;  but  this  aroused  ao.much  tion.  (See  Deaf  and  Dumb.) 
indignation  among  the  soldiers,  that  he  was  PEEEIEA,  JoKATHAif,  an  English  physician 
forced  to  marry  her  daughter  to  the  king  Ar-  and  pharmacologist,  bom  in  London,  May  22, 
rhidsus.  An  attempt  to  bring  Antigonus  to  1804,  died  there,  Jan.  20,  1853,  At  the  age  of 
account  for  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
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cary,  in  1831  attended  the  Aldersgate  street  years  to  Charles  V.  and  Philip  IT.,  was  legit- 
dispensary,  in  1823  became  a  pupil  of  St.  Bar-  imated  in  his  infancy,  and  educated  at  Lou- 
tholomew's  hospital,  and  in  March,  1823,  re-  vain,  Venice,  and  Madrid.  Onhisfather'sdeath 
ceiveda  license  to  practise  from  the  society  of  he  became  one  of  the  two  chief  secretaries  of 
apotheeariea.  On  his  appointment  not  long  state.  Adroit,  industrious,  and  a  skilful  and 
after  as  apothecary  of  tlie  Aldersgate  street  nnscrupnloua  politician,  he  soon  became  the 
dispensary,  he  beoanie  a  prirate  tutor,  and  defMDaitaryofPhilip'amostintimatecoufidences. 
published  a  number  of  works,  chiefly  for  the  "When  the  king  wished  to  put  out  of  the  way 
use  of  students  about  to  be  esamined.  lie  Juan  de  Esoovedo,  the  secretary  and  adviser  of 
translated  the  Latin  pharmacopcaia  of  the  Lon-  John  of  Austria,  whom  he  suspected  of  designs 
don  college  of  physicians,  and  published  a  upon  the  crown,  Perez  was  employed  to  have 
number  of  Latin  prescriptions  under  the  title  hmi  assassinated  (1578).  Escovedo  wasstabbed 
of  Selecta  e  Fristcriptu.  Turning  his  attention  in  the  street  by  hired  bravos,  but  it  is  now  be- 
to  chemistry,  he  compiled  "A  General  Table  of  lieved  that  Perez  had  a  personal  motive  in  caus- 
Atomic  Numbers,"  and  in  1826  was  appointed  ing  his  death,  because  Escovedo  was  acquainted 
lecturer  in  chemistry  in  the  Aldersgate  street  with  the  minister's  intrigue  with  the  princess 
school  of  medicine.  The  lectures  which  he  of  Eboli,  the  king's  mistress.  However  this 
subsequently  doUvered  '  on  materia  medics  may  be,  Perez  and  the  princess  were  arrested  2 
wore  originally  published  in  the  "Medical  months  afterward,  ostensibly  to  satisfy  the  de- 
Gazette,"  and  in  1839  were  revised  and  re-  mands  of  Escovedo's  relatives,  and  the  fonner 
published  under  the  title  of  "Elements  of  was  condemned  to  3  years'  imprisonment,  8 
Materia  Medics  and  Therapeutics."  To  this  years'  esile  from  court,  and  a  heavy  fine.  At 
work  he  owed  his  reputation.  In  1840  he  first  Philip  appeared  snsious  to  make  his  pun- 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  univer-  ishment  as  light  as  possible,  and  assigned  his 
sity  of  Erlangen,  became  the  same  year  as^t-  own  house  aa  the  place  of  confinement ;  but  af- 
snt  physician  to  the  London  hospital,  was  ter  he  had  obtsuned  all  the  papers  which  might 
Hubsequently  admitted  as  a  London  licentiate  prove  his  own  share  in  the  murder,  he  sent 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  in  1845  was  the  ex-minister  to  the  fortress  of  Turreguano, 
elected  fellow  of  the  college.  In  1842  he  pub-  and  extorted  from  him  on  tie  rack  a  confession 
lidied  a  work  on  "Food  and  Diet."  In  1851  that  he  had  killed  Escovedo,  coupled  however 
he  waa  made  full  physician  of  the  London  hos-  with  the  declaration  that  he  did  it  by  the  royal 
pital.  Beside  the  works  already  mentioned,  command,  Perez  would  probably  have  lost  his 
■which  were  diiefiy  compilations,  he  published  head  but  for  the  devotion  of  his  wife,  who  in 
several  original  treatises  in  various  medical  July,  1690,  procured  him  the  means  of  escape 
and  pharmafieutioal  joumals,  and  wrote  a  to  Saragossa,  where  he  placed  Jiiraself  under 
series  of  "Lectures  on  Polarized  Light."  At  the  protection  of  the  fueroa  or  independent 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  eiaminer  at  the  jurisdiction  of  Aragon.  The  king,  in  violation 
London  university.  of  these  constitutional  privileges,  ordered  him 

PEBEIRA  DE  80UZA.    See  Calbas  Peeei-  to  be  seized,  but  the  peofjle  forcibly  released 

Hi  »E  SoxrzA.  him.   Philip  then  caused  him  to  be  transferred 

PEEEIRE,  £milb  and  Isaac,  French  iinan-  to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition  on  a  charge  of 
ders  of  Jewish  ori^n,  horn  in  Bordeanx,  the  heresy.  The  populace  agdn  restored  him  to 
former  in  1800,  the  latter  in  1806.  They  are  liber^,  and  tjie  consequence  was  an  armed 
brothers,  and  grandsons  of  Jacobo  Eodriguez  revolt  which  gave  Philip  a  long  desired  oppor- 
Pereira.  Having  removed  to  Paris  and  entered  tunity  to  extinguish  the/JMros  for  ever.  In  the 
into  business,  they  became  ardent  votaries  of  mean  time  he  escaped  to  France,  and  was  sent 
Bwnt-Simonism.  Theywrote  for  various  jour-  by  Henry  IV,  on  a  secret  mission  to  England, 
nals,  inolndingthe  Proawctear,  theOfoSe,  theATa-  during  which  he  published  a  narrative  of  the 
lAonal,  the  Tempi,  the  Journal  des  connaissancet  oeourreneea  in  which  he  had  been  concerned ; 
MtiUa,  and  the  Journal  dm  dSbats,  in  the  last  but  such  was  his  dread  of  Philip,  who  indeed 
of  which  Isaac  originated  s  daily  report  of  the  attempted  several  times  to  have  him  assassin- 
bourse,  TJndertheguaranty  of  theEothschilds  ated,  that  he  expressed  himself  in  a  guarded 
they  obtained  the  contract  for  bniiding  the  and  enigmatical  way,  which  has  contributed  to 
St.  Germign  railroad,  of  which  Emile  was  the  render  the  whole  affair  one  of  the  most  mys- 
originator;  and  afterward  under  the  same  an-  terious  romances  of  history.  Eecalled  to 
apices  they  constructed  the  more  important  France  in  1505,  he  received  a  house  for  his 
northern  riulroad.  They  built  the  ehmnin  du  residence  and  a  guard  to  protect  him,  and  in 
midi  and  Quaeanal  te^rori  on  their  own  respon-  the  same  year  was  again  aent  to  England.  Af- 
Mbility.  ■  The  credit  mobilier  was  founded  in  tcr  the  accession  of  Philip  III.  his  wife  and 
1852,  chiefly  through  their  agency,  and  they  children,  who  had  been  kept  in  prison,  were 
have  sincj  been  prominently  concerned  in  its  liberated  (1599),  but  all  his  efi'orts  to  be  recall- 
management.     (See  CEfioiT  MoBiLiKB.)  ed  to   ^ain  were  in  vain.     He  undertook  a 

PEREZ,  AsTONio,  a  Spanish  statesman  and  third  misaon  to  England  in  behalf  of  his  native 
author,  born  at  Monreal  de  Ariza,  Aragon,  in  country  in  1604,  but  miserably  failed,  and  re- 
1541,  died  in  Paris,  Nov,  8,  1611.  He  was  a  turning  to  France  passed  his  last  days  in  pen- 
natural  son  of  Gonzalo  Peres,  mniister  for  40  nry.     Beside  his  Melacionea  already  mentioned, 
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he  ■wrote  Oartag  /amitiares,  several  polltieal  the  alabaster  bos  of  precious  ointment.  Other 
works,  and  a  life  of  Philip  II,  which  has  never  nations  of  antiquity,  as  the  Phosnicians,  Assyr- 
beeu  printed.  A  collection  of  Lis  works  ap-  ians,  and  Persians,  are  known  to  have  made 
pearedat  Geneva  in  1664.  His  style,  particu-  great  use  of  perfumes;  and  Tyre  was  a  famous 
larly  in  his  letters,  is  often  faulty  and  over-  mart  whence  they  were  exported  by  sea,  as 
strained,  but  abounds  in  passages  of  eloquence  Babylon  was  for  the  supply  of  the  interior 
and  pathos,  and  in  pointed  sajings,  many  of  (Ezefc.  ssvii.). — The  art  of  perfumery  was  prac- 
wbich  have  become  proverbiaL  He  wrote  in  tiaed  to  an  extraordinary  ext«nt  by  the  ancient 
remarkably  idiomatic  Castilian.  Much  light  Greelcs  and  Romans.  Tiie  odor  of  perfumes 
has  been  thrown  upon  his  career  by  M.  JOgnet  was  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and  the  apparition 
ia  his  Antonio  Perex  et  Philippe  IT.  (Paris,  of  these  was  always  represented  as  accom- 
1845 ;  translated  into  English  in  1846).  panned  by  an  ambrosial  fragrance.  Oils,  po- 
PEEFDME,  a  term  applied  to  the  scent  aris-  matums,  and  other  perftimes  were  made  in 
ing  from  odoriferons  bodies,  and  also  to  these  great  profusion  and  most  lavishly  used.  After 
bodies  themselves  when  they  are  prepared  es-  bathing  and  in  their  athletic  exercises  the 
peciallyfor  the  sake  of  their  agreeable  odor,  Greeks  applied  them  liberally  to  their  persons; 
The  art  of  ^eparing  them  is  called  perfumery,  and,  as  Seneca  states,  it  waa  their  custom  to 
and  by  the  French  ia  made  to  include  the  com-  anoint  themselves  twice  or  even  thrice  a  day 
poun^g  of  a  great  variety  of  articles  for  toilet  in  order  that  the  delicious  fragrance  might 
use,  as  pomades,  hair  powders,  oils,  depila-  never  cease.  To  such  an  extent  was  Oiis  car- 
tories,  cosmetics,  dentifrioes,  soaps,  &c.,  all  of  ried,  that  Solon  enacted  a  law  forbidding  the 
__which  are  scented  by  the  introduction  of  va-  Athenians  to  use  them^  Their  wines  were 
rioua  perftimes.  From  the  most  ancient  times  perfumed  by  infuang  iiAhem  roses,  violets, 
perfumes  of  various  sorts  have  been  held  in  and  hyacinths — the  first  step,  perhaps,  in  the 
high  estimation.  They  exert  a  pleasant  infln-  preparation  of  alcoholic  perfumes.  Capua  was 
ence  upon  most  persons,  though  to  a  few  they  especially  celebrated  for  its  perfumes.  One  of 
are  offensive.  Solomon  (Prov,  xxvii.)  remarks  its  principal  streets,  called  the  Seplasia,  it  is 
that  "ointmentand  perfume  rejoice  theheart."  stated,  was  made  ttp  entirely  of  shops  devoted 
They  were  prescribed  as  medicines  by  Hippo-  tothis  trade;  and  it  was  also  largely  carried  on 
crates,  Oriton,  and  other  ancient  physicians,  in  several  other  towns  of  Greece  and  southern 
It  ia  affirmed  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  Italy.  Pliny  in  his  "  Natural  History"  baa 
clovetreesbytheDutfih  in  the  island  ofTernate,  given  a  very  full  account  of  the  eatraordinary 
the  colony  suffered  from  epidemics  unknown  varieties  of  perfumes  in  use  by  the  Eomana 
before;  and  in  times  when  the  cholera  has  pre-  under  the  emperors.  The  pcrftnners  {ungu«n- 
vailed  in  London  and  Paris,  those  employed  in  torii)  were  mostly  Greeks,  and  occupied  a 
theperfumeryfactorieshaveescapeditsravages,  special  quarter  of  the  city.  Their  shops  were 
The  Egyptians  prepared  them  for  different  pur-  supplied  with  aromatics  from  aU  parts  of  the 
poses,  as  for  embalming  the  dead,  as  offerings  known  world,  and  were  a-favorite  resort  for 
to  the  gods,  and  for  doraestio  uses.  They  fashionable  loungers.  Their  productions  were 
anointed  their  bodies  with  oil,  and  it  was  the  quite  as  numerous  as  the  perfumes  of  the  pres- 
custom  to  pour  sweet-scented  oils  upon  the  ent  day,  and  much  more  profusely  used.  The 
heads  of  newly  arrived  guests.  In  their  tombs  same  taste  continued  under  the  Greek  em- 
are  found  boxes  of  alabaster,  onyx,  glass,  ivo-  perors ;  and  in  the  orients  church  the  con- 
ry,  &c.,  in  which  the  ointments  were  kept,  sumption  of  aromatics  was  so  great,  that  at 
One  of  these  now  in  Alnwick  casUe  contains  one  time  a  tract  of  land  of  10  square  miles  in 
an  ointment  of  which  the  scent  is  still  retained.  Syria  was  especially  devoted  to  the  production 
The  perfumes  employed  in  embalming  are  also  of  incense  trees.  The  Arabs  introduced  their 
preserved  in  the  mummies.  (See  Embaotoig.)  use  into  Spain  with  many  curious  receipts, 
The  Egyptians  obtained  the  materials  of  their  some  of  which  are  still  preserved  and  are  sup- 
perfumes,  such  as  bitter  almonds  and  origa-  posed  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
num,  from  their  own  soil,  and  also  imported  Egyptians.  In  the  middle  ages  France  and 
perfumes  from  Arabia  and  India.  In  the  Old  Italy  were  most  conspicuous  for  the  nianufac- 
Testament  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  ture  and  use  of  perfumes.  Incense  and  fragrant 
use  of  perfumes  by  the  Hebrews.  The  sweet  tapers  were  consumed  in  the  Catholic  churches 
incense  burned  upon  the  altar  was  a  perfume ;  even  as  far  back  as  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  the 
and  "the  art  of  the  apotheeaiy,"  or  as  some  first  Christianking  of  France,  in  496.  Charle- 
read  it  "  perfiimer,"  is  distinctly  named  in  magne  made  use  of  perflimes,  and  PhOip  Au- 
Exod.  XXX,,  where  Moses  is  directed  to  pre-  gustus  in  1190  granted  a  charter  to  the  master 
pare  the  oil  of  holy  ointment  from  the  prmci-  perfumers.  Alcoholic  perfumes  are  supposed 
pal  spices,  inyrrh,  sweet  cinnamon,  sweet  cala-  to  have  been  first  made  in  the  I4th  century ; 
mus,  cassia,  and  oliveoil;  and  also  to  prepare  and  the  first  of  these  of  which  we  have  an  ac- 
a  perfume  of  other  spices  named  near  the  close  countisHungary  water,  distilled  from  rosemary 
of  the  same  chapter.  See  also  Psalm  slv.  8,  in  1870  by  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Hungary,  who- 
Prov.  vii.  17,  Oant.  i.  and  iv.,  Jer.  vi,  20,  and  received  the  receipt  from  a  hermit,  and  by  the 
vmous  other  places ;  and  in  the  Now  Testar  use  of  it  is  sdd  to  have  preserved  her  beauty 
meat  (Mark  siv.),  the  story  of  the  woman  with  to  old  age,    Catharine  de' Medici,  when  she 
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came  to  France  to  marry  Henry  II.,  brought  ferent  iiietho^a  of  treatment  produces  oils  not 
with  her  a  famona  Florentme  pevfamer  named  to  be  iliBtiDguiBhed  from  those  of  various  fruits ; 
Ben^,  and  from  that  time  the  French  made  great  the  noisome  oils  of  gas  tar  are  made  to  yield  the 
progress  in  the  art ;  but  from  the  receipts  that  nitro-benzole  known  as  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
have  been  preserved  it  appears  that  their  pro-  or  essence  of  mirbme,  which  is  now  extensively 
cesses  were  very  rude  and  unscientiflc.  InEng-  used  for  perfuming  soap,  and  is  even  preferable 
land  a  taste  for  perfumes  appears  to  have  been  for  confectionery  and  culinarf  uses  to  the  gen- 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  and  in  ulne  article  (unless  this  is  distilled  over  pot- 
that  of  Dean  Swift  the  shops  of  the  perfumers  ash),  as  it  contains  no  prussic  acid;  and  from  Uie 
were  the  resorts  of  loungers,  aa  they  were  in  drainage  of  cow  honses  is  extracted  an  essential 
ancient  Rome :  ingredient  in  the  famous  eau  de  millefievra.  A 
First  issued  from  pertumore'  sLopa  new  and  unlimited  field  is  thus  opened  for  the 
A  crowa  of  liaiiLonable  fops.  artificial  production  of  perfumes ;  and  it  is  be- 
Bnt  their  use  must  afterward  have  declined,  lieved  that  by  the  employment  of  a  few  com- 
for  in  Chambers's  "  Oyclopffidia,"  published  in  mon  easential  oils  and  the  organic  radicals,  all 
1740,  it  is  stated  that  perfumes  were  disused  the  odors  in  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  min- 
there,  but  were  A  la  mode  in  Italy  and  Spain,  eral  kingdom  may  be  snccessfnlly  reproduced. 
At  the  present  time  the  manufacture  of  per-  The  perfumes  derived  from  animal  sonrees  are 
fumes  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Paris  and  London,  mnsk,  civet,  ambergris,  hartsho^,  &c.  The  am- 
and  in  various  towns  near  the  Mediterranean,  bergris,  thongh  having  little  scent  itself,  imparts 
especially  in  the  south  of  France.  The  fruits  a  most  ethereal  and  dchcate  odor  to  other  per- 
and  flowers  of  thoao  sunny  re^ons  afford  the  fumes.  In  an  elaborate  paper  upon  perfumery 
it  variety  of  fcgrant  odora,  and  certain  furnished  by  Mr.  Engene  Eimmel  to  the  sr-- 


districta  are  famous  for  their  peculiar  prodnc-  ety  of  arts  of  London,  and  published  in  No.  891 
tions;  aa  Cannes  for  its  perfumes  of  the  rose,  of  their  "Journal"  (May  18,  1860),  scents  in 
tuberose,  cassia,  jasmine,  and  the  neroli,  es-  general  use  are  classified  in  18  groups,  and  the 
tracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  bitter  orange;  vegetable  products  used  in  thb  art  are  arranged 
NImes  for  thyme,  rosemary,  aspic,  and  laven-  in  10  divisions,  as  follows;  1,  the  floral  series, 
der ;  Nice  for  the  violet  and  reseda;  and  Sicily  viz.,  jasmine,  rose,  orange  flower,  cassia  tnbe- 
for  the  lemon,  bergamot,  and  orange.  In  Eng-  rose,  violet,  jonqnil,  and  narcissus;  the  attar 
land  some  of  tho  essential  oih  are  prepared  or  otto  of  roses  (see  Attar  of  Kobbs)  ii  the 
from  native  herbs  upon  a  large  scale,  as  at  most  valuable  product  of  this  division  2  the 
Mitcham  in  Surrey,  where  a  ton  of  peppermint  herbal  series ;  8,  the  andropogcn  series  a  genus 
and  of  lavender  is  sometimes  distilled  at  orice.  of  plants  of  this  name  in  Ceylon,  which  furnish 
In  the  northern  United  States  many  of  Ihe  the  lemon  grass,  citronella,  and  ginger  grass 
essences  and  essential  oils  are  also  largely  pre-  oil ;  4,  the  citrine  series,  comprising  the  berga- 
pared,  the  woods  furnishing  the  wintergreen,  mot,  orange,  lemon,  cedrat,  and  lunette,  from 
eassafras,  and  other  sweet-scented  plants,  and  whose  rinds  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  by  ex- 
the  gardens  the  peppermint,  rose,  &c.  In  Lon-  pression  or  distillation ;  6,  the  spice  series,  in- 
don,  it  is  stated,  there  are  about  40  manufac-  eluding  cassia,  cinnamon,  cinnamon  leaf,  cloves, 
turiiig  perfumers,  employing  each  from  20  to  mace,  nutmeg,  and  pimento;  6,  the  wood  ee- 
100  hands ;  and  the  total  annual  value  of  their  ries,  consisting  of  sandal  wood,  rose  wood, 
productions  is  believed  to  be  fully  £1,000,000.  rhodium,  cedar,  and  sassafras;  7,  theroot  se- 
A  large  portion  of  tJiis  consists  of  fancy  soaps,  ries,  comprising  orris  root  and  vetivert,  of 
which  are  exported  in  great  quanties  to  the  which  the  latter,  called  by  the  Hindoos  iuB-i««, 
tJnited  States.  In  Paris  there  are  about  80  per-  the  root  of  the  anathervm  muHcatum,,  is  made 
fnmers,  employing  from  2,000  to  3,000 hands;  in  India  into  mots  and  blinds,  which  being 
and  the  export  trade  averages  annually  from  often  watered  and  exposed  to  tlie  sun  shed  a 
12,000,000  to  13,000,000  francs,  having  doubled  most  agreeable  and  lasting  perfume;  8,  the 
in  the  last  25  years.  The  home  consnmption  seed  series,  composed  of  aniseed,  dill,  and  ear- 
probably  equals  in  value  the  foreign  exports,  away;  9,  the  balm  and  gam  series,  including 
— Perfumes  are  derived  from  a  great  variety  the  balsams,  camphor,  myrrh,  and  other  gums ; 
of  flowers,  fraits,  seeds,  woods,  and  other  vege-  10,  the  fruit  series,  includmg  bitter  almonds, 
■table  products;  and  by  the  skilful  combining  Tonquin  beans,  and  vanilla.  The  artificial 
of  difierent  scents,  some  are  obtained  that  imi-  preparations,  above  referred  to,  and  the  ani- 
tnte  the  odor  of  flowers  which  are  not  them-  mal  perfumes  make  two  more  series.  The 
selves  used  in  perfumery.  But  it  is  not  from  greatest  number  of  the  materials,  amounting 
planiB  alone  that  perfumes  are  obtained.  At  to  28,  is  obtained  from  the  south  of  France  and 
the  close  of  the  article  Essbniial  Oils  allusion  Italy,  which  is  the  chief  centre  of  manufac- 
is  made  to  the  strange  sources  which  by  the  aid  tnre  for  perfumery  materials.  The  East  Indies 
of  recent  chemical  discoveries  have  been  made  and  China  fnmish  about  21,  Turkey  2,  Africa 
to  furnish  some  of  the  choicest  perfumes.  Tlie  2,  North  America  6,  South  America  6,  and 
delicate  scent  of  flowers  has  been  traced  to  cer-  England  4.  Tho  only  articles  named  from  the 
tain  oils  and  ethers,  which  can  be  elaborated  United  States  are  peppermint,  aassafras,  and 
from  substances  associated  only  with  the  most  wintergreen. — The  manufacture  of  perfumes  in 
disgusting  odors.    The  fetid  fnsel  oil  by  dif-  the  south  of  France  is  esteasively  carried  on  in 
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the  towns  of  Grasse,  Cannes,  and  Nice.  In  wire  bottom  npon  which  cotton  cloths  soaked  in 
Graase  about  70  establishments  are  engaged  in  theoil  are  laid,  and  the  hoses  or  framesare  plied 
this  business  and  in  distilling  essential  oil,  and  upon  ea<;h  other  to  keep  them  close.  When  a 
in  the  other  two  towns  about  80  houseamore.  number  of  cloths  are  charged  with  the  perfume, 
The  quantities  of  materials  annuaUy  oonsmned  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  press  for 
and  their  values  aro  thus  approximately  esti-  recovering  the  oii.  Spirits  are  scented  by  ma- 
mated:  ceration  or  by  digesting  them  with  essential 

Orangoflwera 1,760.000 11*,  worth  about  ti6»,0M  oUb  jn  a  water  bath  and  agitating  them  at 

^Selto^" m  W  "       »        "        mSSS  times  for  several  days.    Tbe  eaude  milk Jkurs 

Violets 66,000  "       "        "        85,000  is  prepared  onthisplanin  Paris  with  the  fol- 

SK^".".:.:::::;:::;;      II;Z"       -        "        ^m  lowing  ingredient.s  and  proportions  ralcohol,  9 

The  manufactured  articles  consist  of  ^^^4'  """^Se  flower  water,  4  litres;  balsam 
a     ted        ad        rt  Peru,  60  grammes;  essence   of  bergamot, 

'ms,  Bb^u  ". . .?.  ^. .     880,000  Iba.,  worth  aboat  11,250,000  130  gi-ammes ;  essence  of  doves,  60  grammes ; 

Rose water.flbout....    178,000  "       "       "         ffisooo  easonce  of  neroli,   15  grammes;    essence  of 

is"°qnX"bout°!^' 1.110,000  "       "       -        IMOOO  ^^J^^i   '5  grammes;    essence  of  musk,  120 

Orange  flower  water,  grammes.    The  last  named  essence  is  prepared 

^<i"»"'J' a,Mo,ooo  «        "        "         2M,00»  by  digesting  in  the  heat  of  the  Bun  for  2  montha 

These  do  not  inolnde  the  essential  oils,  some  of  16  grammes  of  civet  and  75  grararaos  of  musk 
which  are  very  valuable,  the  neroli,  for  in-  in  3  litres  of  alcohol  perfumed  with  ambergris, 
stance,  being  worth  about  $50  per  lb.  The  Scented  vinegar  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way, 
supply  of  these  articles  is  insufficient  for  the  vinegar  being  substituted  for  alcohol.  Another 
demand,  and  as  the  crop  of  some  one  of  the  method  of  preparing  perfumes  has  recently 
flowers  occasionally  fails,  the  manufacturers  been  discovered  and  introdnced  by  M.  Millon, 
are  put  to  serious  inconvenience.  It  is  hence  a  French  chemist.  lie  found  that  the  aromatic 
recommended  to  foster  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  vegetable  matters  might  be  ex- 
trade  iuto  other  countries,  where  the  flowers  tracted  together  with  some  fatty  or  waxy  mat- 
might  be  successfully  cultivated;  as  in  Spdn,  '  ters  by  treating  them  with  purified  ether  or 
Portugal,  and  various  tropical  countries  in  sulphuret  of  carbon;  and  that  by  evaporating 
both  hemispheres. — Several  methods  are  in  the  volatile  solvent  at  a  temperature  below 
rfse  for  extracting  the  odoriferous  properties  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  per- 
of  plants,  and  imparting  these  to  spirits  or  fume  is  retfdned  and  fixed  in  the  residuum 
greasy  bodies.  Some  of  the  processes  are  no-  without  undergoing  any  change.  The  sub- 
ticed  in  the  articles  Eiu  db  Oologsb,  Essbh-  stance  deposited  by  the  treatment  of  different 
TiAi.  Oils,  and  Ektkaots.  In  the  preparation  plants  ia  variously  colored;  it  is  sometimes 
of  pomades  the  bast  fat  employed  is  the  mar-  solid,  or  oUy  or  semi-fluid,  becoming  solid  after 
row  of  the  ox ;  but  a  cheaper  fat  is  often  sub-  some  time.  The  solvent  may  bo  collected  as  it . 
stituted  for  it,  or  a  mixture  of  beef  or  veal  fat  condenses  in  the  distillation,  and  the  same  may 
and  lard.  These  are  beaten  in  a  mortar,  melted  be  used  several  times  over;  but  it  should  al- 
in  a  water  bath,  and  then  strained.  Before  ways  be  for  the  same  flower,  and  with  the  same 
the  mixture  cools  the  essential  oil  selected  for  apparatus.  The  choicest  parts  of  the  plants  or 
the  perfume  is  added  and  stirred  in;  or  the  flowers  are  carefully  selected  in  this  process, 
flowers  themselves  are  thrown  in  and  left  to  and  used  exclusively,  by  which  mode  much 
digest  for  several  hours,  when  they  are  taken  more  delicate  results  are  attained  than  by  the 
out,  the  fat  is  again  heated  and  strtdned  under  ordinary  mode  of  distillation.  A  remarkable 
pressure,  and  fresh  ones  are  put  into  it;  and  peculiarity  of  the  perfumes  thus  prepared  is 
this  is  contmued  for  several  days  till  the  grease  that  they  may  bo  kept  open  to  the  air  without 
has  sufflcienUy  imbibed  the  odor.  It  is  then  being  dissipated  and  lost.  They  may  be  sepa- 
strained  in  cloth  bags.  This  process  is  called  rated  from  the  waxy  matter  by  alcohol,  which 
maceration.^  Inodorous  oils,  such  as  the  oU  of  dissolves  them  together  with  a  little  of  the 
behn,  described  by  Resse  in  his  work  on  per-  oily  and  coloring  matters;  and  in  this  state 
fumery,  are  well  adapted  for  taking  up  the  they  may  be  conveniently  mixed  with  fats  and 
perfumes  of  florfers  by  this  process.  Pure  oils.— Pastilles  are  articles  of  perfumery  made 
olive  oil  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  when  set  on  Are  to  consume  slowly  and  give 
south  of  Europe,  But  for  delicate  plants,  sucb  out  the  odor  with  which  they  are  charged, 
as  the  jasmine,  tuberose,  and  caasia,  the  odor-  They  are  composed  of  charcoal  finely  pulver- 
iferons  principle  of  which  would  be  injured  by  ized,  saltpetre,  and  the  odoriferous  substances, 
the  heat,  the  process  in  use  is  that  of  absorption  chiefly  gum  resins,  the  whole  moulded  into  lit- 
or  enjleurage.  Square  wooden  boxes  are  pro-  tie  cones,  which  are  made  to  adhere  together 
vided  having  bottoms  of  glass  plate.  Upon  by  the  addition  of  mucilage.  The  pmtUUs  du 
these  is  spread  a  layer  of  purified  lard  and  suet  serail  consist  of  24  grammes  of  olibanum,  34 
mixture,  and  upon  this  freshly  gathered  flowers  of  storax,  16  of  nitre,  and  124  of  pulverized 
are  spread  every  morinng,  as  long  as  the  flower  charcoal.  For  rose  pastilles  there  are  added 
is  in  bloom.  The  boxes  aro  kept  shut,  and  the  to  the  above  33  grammes  of  rose  leaves  and  3 
greaae  finally  acquires  a  very  strong  odor.  To  of  essence  of  rose ;  for  orange  flower  pastilles 
saturate  cal  in  the  same  way,  the  boxes  have  a  34  grammes  of  galbanum,  32  of  dried  pulver* 
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ized  orange  peel,  and  2  of  essence  of  nerob ,  iinally  bcqneathed  lua  wbole  kingdom  to  tlie 
for  vanilla,  24  grammes  of  galbannm,  16  of  EomanB,  who  after  a.  Lonte&t  with  Aristoni- 
cloves,  32  ofTanilla,  1  of  essence  of  cloves,  and  tni,  a  natural  son  of  Eumenes  n,  erected  it 
16  of  essence  of  vanilla.  Odoriferons  spirits  into  the  provmce  of  Asia,  of  which  Pei^a- 
for  burning  are  prepared  in  a  similar  waj ,  tho  nrns  became  the  splendid  capital  It  after- 
vanilla  being  generally  replaced  by  gnra  ben  ward  decayed,  however,  being  deprived  of  its 
zoin.— The  powdered  almond  paste  used  m  treasures  of  literature  by  Antony,  who  at- 
perfumery  is  prepared  from  the  residue  of  tho  tached  them  to  the  library  of  Alexandria,  and 
bruised  kernels  of  apricots  or  almonds,  sweet  subsequently  also  of  its  dignity  as  capital  of 
or  bitter,  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out.  This  is  the  province  nnder  the  Byzantine  rule.  It 
ground  and  sifted.  The  paste  is  variously  was  one  of  the  principal  Asian  seats  of -Chris- 
prepared  from  the  powder.  One  process  is  to  IJanitj  in  its  earliest  period.  It  vras  finally 
mix  together  250  grammes  each  of  the  powder  destroyed  dnring  the  Turkish  wars,  but  its  es- 
and  of  honey,  with  600  grammes  of  the  oil  of  tensive  ruins,  including  remains  of  temples,  a 
bitter  ahnonds  and  the  yolks  of  4  eggs.  Per-  theatre,  and  an  amphitheatre,  are  still  visible, 
famed  soaps  are  prepared  by  substituting  po-  PEEG0LE8I,  Giovashi  Battibta,  an  Italian 
made  for  the  grease  in  mirture  with  sodalees.  composer,  born  at  Jesi,  iu  Ancona,  in  1710, 
PEEGAMTJS,  or  Pkegamum.  I.  Tlie  name  died  at  Torre  del  Greco,  near  Naples,  in  1737. 
of  the  citadel  of  Troy,  frequently  used  by  poets  He  was  educated  at  tho  Neapolitan  conserva- 
for  that  city  itself.  II.  An  apcient  city  of  Asia  tory  dd  poveri  in  Oem  GrUto  ;  hat  discover- 
IQnor,  in  the  Mysian  district  of  Tcuthrania,  ing  that  in  this  institution  taste  and  melody 
and  capital  of  a  ku^om  of  the  same  name,  were  sacrificed  to  pedantry,  te  Mt  it  at  the 
Itwasbniltinthe  delightful  valley  of  the  C^-  age  of  14,  and  received  lessons  in  vocal  com- 
cus,  at  the  foot  of  two  hUls  near  the  N.  bank  position  from  Vinei  and  Basse.  At  20  years 
of  that  river,  and  at  its  confluence  with  the  of  age  he  procured  an  engagement  at  the 
Cetias  and  Selinus,  the  latter  of  which  flowed  teatro  numo,  Naples,  for  which  he  wrote 
through  the  city.  The  acropolis  was  built  on  eomio  intermezzos,  including  the  Serva  pit' 
one  of  the  hills.  Pergamus  was  founded  by  a  dTona,  subsequently  produced  with  great  en- 
colony  of  -Arcadians,  or,  according  to  other  ihnsiasm  at  Paris.  In  1735  he  brought  ont  at 
traditions,  by  Epidanrians  under  .Ssoulapius,  Eorae  his  opera  of  Olympiads,  which  was 
who  was  worshipped  as  the  patron  of  tho  coldly  received,  notwithstanding  it  was  highly 
place.  Its  name  is  derived  by  some  from  that  commended  by  contemporary  musicians.^  His 
of  Pergamus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhns  and  Andro-  sacred  compositions  were  better  appreciated, 
mache,  who  is  said  to  have  slahi  a  Teuthranian  and  few  works  of  their  class  have  been  more 
ting  in  single  combat  and  taken  possession  of  admired  than  his  mass  in  D,  containing  the 
his  territory.  Having  belonged  successively  celebrated  Gloria  in  EaeeUia,  and  his  Dixit 
to  the  Persians,  the  empire  of  Alexander  tiie  Doininm  and  Imidate.  '  Two  years  before 
Great,  and  the  Thracian  kingdom  of  Lysima-  his  death  his  health  began  to  fail  rapidly,  and 
ohus,  it  was  betrayed  by  Philetterus,  the  com-  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  removed  to 
mander  of  the  strong  citadel,  where  Lysunachus  Torre  del  Greco,  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
had  deposited  his  treasures,  into  the  hands  of  Here  during  his  last  illness  he  composed  his 
Beleuoua  I.  of  Syria,  "When  SeJeneus  died.  Phi-  cantata  of  Orfm  ed  Ewiidice,  his  Sahe  Eegiv.a, 
letajrus  made  himself  independent  (280  B.  0.).  and  his  celebrated  SUAat  Mater. 
Eian6phewandBuoce3sorEnmenesI.(263-24:I)  PEEIANDEB,  tyrant  of  Oorinth,  succeeded 
esteiM^d  his  dommion  over  parts  of  the  neigh-  his  father  Cjpselus  probably  about  635  B.  0., 
boringprovinceSjhavingvanquishedAntioehuB  died  about  585  B.  0.  At  first  his  reign  was 
Soter  in  a  battle  near  Sardis.  Attains  I.  (241-  mild,  but  afterward  became  exceedingly  in- 
I9T),  a  cousin  ofEumenes,  routed  the  invading  human  and  oppressive.  Herodotus  says  that 
Ganls,  assumed  the  royal  title,  and  assisted  the  Periander  sent  a  herald  to  Thrasybulus,  tyrant 
Komans  in  their  wars  against  the  Aehaans  and  of  Miletus,  to  ask  him  what  mode  of  govern- 
Philip  of  Maoedon.  His  son  Eumenes  II.  (197-  ment  it  was  safest  to  adopt  in  order  to  rale 
159)  supported  the  Eomans  against  Antioohus  with  security.  Thraaybulns,.raakingno  du-ect 
the  Great,  and  after  their  victory  at  Magnesia  reply,  took  the  messenger  into  a  corn  field,  and 
(1901  was  rewarded  by  the  annexation  to  hia  walking  through  it  broke  off  and  threw  away 
dominions  of  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Phry-  all  the  ears  that  overtopped  the  rest.  Perian- 
(ria,  and  other  neighboring  provinces.  Perga-  der  understood  the  meaning  of  the  action,  and 
mus  now  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  thenceforth  constantly  depressed  the  power  of 
cities  of  Asia,  rivalling  by  its  library,  a  re-  the  higher  orders  by  putting  to  death  or  ban- 
nowned  school  of  Eterature,  and  the  invention  ishing  prominent  citizens.  Although  the  par- 
of  parchment,  the  principal  glories  of  the  capi-  ticalar  incidents  of  his  reign  are  all  or  nearly 
tal  of  the  Ptolemies.  Attains  H.  (159-138),  all  of  doubtful  authenticity,  it  seems  to  be  a 
the  brother  of  Eumenes  II.,  maintained  his  f^ct  that  his  administration,  supported  by  a 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  like  his  predecessors  powerful  body  guard,  was  eiceedmgly  ngor- 
was  a  promoter  of  science  and  literature.  His  oos,  that  he  suppressed  common  tables,  club^ 
nephew,  Attains  HL  (138-133),  nded  Mfce  a  and  public  education,  slied  much  blood,  and 
madman,  destroying   his  own  relatives,  and  made  exorbitant  esaclaons.    On  one  occasion 
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it  is  said  that  the  women  of  Oorittth,  whom  Oimon  and  the  aristocracy,  Periclea  caused  a 
he  had  invited  to  a  religions  festiyal,  were  measure  to  be  cairied  in  the  popular  aBsemhly, 
stripped  byhia  order  of  their  rich-attire  and  by  which  the  court  of  tieareopaguswasnearly 
ornaments. .  Later  writers  depict  him  as  the  shorn  of  its  political  power.  This  was  a  fetal 
foe  of  luxury  and  dissolute  habits,  preyenting  blow  to  the  aristocracy,  and  constituted,  with 
the  great  accumnlation  of  wealth  by  individu-  other  changes,  a  political  revolution.  Among 
als,  punishing  also  those  who  squandered  their  these  changes  were  the  institution  of  dicas- 
property,  and  once  ordering  the  procuresses  of  teries  or  jury  courts,  in  which  jurors  were  paid 
Corinth  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  By  Aris-  for  their  attendance,  and  the  almost  com- 
totie.he  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  who  brought  plete  abrogation  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
to  a  system  the  art  of  ruling  despotically,  Hia  senate  of  500.  The  tablets  containing  the  laws 
foreign  policy  was  vigorona  and  successful.  Ac-  of  Solon  were  transferred  from  the  acropolis  to 
cording  to  Herodotus,  deceived  by  a  seandaloaa  the  neighborhood  of  the  market  place,  as  if  to 
,  report,  be  had  put  to  death  bis  wife  Melissa,  the  signify  that  the  guardianship  of  the  laws  had 
daughter  of  Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  though  passed,  into  the  bands  of  the  people.  The  as- 
he  was  warmly  attaidied  to  her;  and  when  in  cendency  of  Periclea  and  the  popular  party  thus 
after  years  his  two  sons  visited  the  court  of  established  cost  many  a  violent  struggle.  The 
the  latter,  their  grandfather  told  them  the  man-  poet  jEsohylufl  enlisted  all  bis  powers,  in  the 
ner  of  their  mother's  death.  The  jonnger  son,  drama  of  the  "  Eumenides,"  against  these  inno- 
Lycopbron,  on  his  return  refused  to  have  any  vations ;  but  his  oppowtion  resulted  only  "in  his 
intercourse  with  his  father;  whereupon  Peri-  own,  flight  from  the  city,  while  Cimon  himself, 
ander  sent  him  away  to  Ooroyra,  invaded  Epi-  who,  in  the  struggle  between  the  aristocratio 
daurus,  reduced  it,  and  took  Procles  prisoner,  and  democratic  parties,  had  before  narrowly 
Afterward  he  endeavored  to  persuade  Lyco-  escaped  banishment,  was  soon  after  driven 
phron  to  return  and  take  charge  of  the  king-  into  exile  by  ostracism  (about  459).  On  the 
dom ;  and  finally  the  latter  consented  on  con-  other  hand,  Ephialtes,  a  leader,  with  Pericles, 
ditlon  that  his  father  should  abdicate  and  live  of  the  popular  party,  a  man  of  rigid  integrity, 
in  Oorcyra.  But  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  passage 
wishing  to  keep  Periander  away,  put  his  son  to  of  the  obnoxious  measure  against  the  areopagus, 
death.  Periander  is  B^d  to  have  died  of  grief,  was,  about  the  time  of  Ctmon's  recall  from 
after  having  lived  about  80  years.  Ho  was  aa  banishment  (453),  nasassinated  by  a  BoBOtiaa 
encourager  of  poetry  and  music,  and  was  usu-  emissary  of  the  aristocracy.  The  humbled 
allj  reckoned  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  aristocracy  afterward  united  themselves  under 
although  some  placed  in  his  stead  Myson  of  the  party  lead  of  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Mele- 
Ohen»  in  Laoonia.  Arion  and  Anacharsis  were  eiaa.  In  the  popular  assembly  they  were  driU- 
■patronized  by  him,  and  by  Diogenes  Laertiua  ed  into  a  compact  party  organization,  occupy- 
he  is  said  to  have  written  a  didactic  poem  of  ing  seats  together  instead  of  being  mixed  up 
2,000  verses.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  relative,  with  the  general  mass  of  citizens.  Thus  their 
Paammetiohus,  son  of  Gordias.  applause  or  dissent  could  be  maSe  more  effee- 
PERICARDITIS.  See  Hbaet,  vol.  ix.  p.  13,  tive,  and  in  debate  they  could  concert  their 
PERIOLES,  an  Athenian  statesman,  born  at  measures  and  use  their  strength  to  the  best  ad- 
Athens  about  495  B.C.,  died  thereof  the  plague  vantage.  But  this  concerted  action  soon  brought 
in  429.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family ;  suspicion  upon  them,  which  passed,  on  account 
his  father  was  Xantbippus,  who,  with  the  Spai'-  of  the  fewness  of  their  number,  into  contempt, 
tan  general  Leotychides,  defeated  the  Persians  They  complained  of  the  administration  of  Peti- 
at  Mycale ;  hia  mother  was  Agariste,  niece  of  cles,  that  the  fund  derived  from  the  confeder- 
Olisthenes,  who  expelled  the  Hsistratidee  from  acy  of  Delos,  intended  for  purposes  of  general 
Athens,  On  the  father's  side  he  was  connect-  defence  against  the  Persians,  had  been  misap- 
ed  with  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  and  on  the  plied  in  tiie  'adornment  and  strengthening  of 
mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the  princes  Athens.  Pericles  claimed  the  right  to  nseiji 
of  Sicyon  and  the  Alomieonida).  When  the  thisway  so  much  of  the  public  treasure  aa  waa 
Messenians  rose  against  Sparta  in  464  B.  C,  not  needed  for  the  common  defence.  He  was 
and  fortified  themselves  ou  Mt.  Ithome,  the  sustained,  and  Thucydides  driven  into  baniah- 
Spartans  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Athenians  to  ment.  This  annihilated  the  aristocratic  partj^ 
reduce  the  place.  Cimon,  the  leader  of  the  and  left  to  Pericles  the  undisputed  conduct  of 
aristocracy  at  Athens,  and  the  greatest  com-  affairs.  He  had  snooeeded  to  the  pohtical  prin- 
mander  of  his  time,  was  sent  with  a  large  force  ciples  of  Tbemistocles,  and  he  labored  first  to 
in  answer  to  the  appeal.  But  he  feiled  to  re-  make  Athena  the  capital  of  Greece,  the  centre 
duoe  the  fortress,  was  slighted  by  the  Spartans,  of  political  power  and  influence,  and  the  seat 
and  returned  home  in  di^race.  The  popular  of  art  and  refinement;  and  secondly  to  elevate 
party  was  then  led  by  Periclea,  between  whom  the  public  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  He  gave 
and  Oimon  there  existed  a  hereditary  feud;  for  respectabilityandvalue  to  the  elective  frandiise 
it  was  Xanthippus,  the  fether  of  Perioles,  who  by  setting  close  guards  agiunst  a  fraudulent 
had  impeached  Miltiades,  the  father  of  Cimon.  abuse  of  it,  and  thus  made  even  the  humblest 
Taking  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  which  citizenfeelsomethingofthedignityof  Athenian 
the  ill  fortune  at  Mt.  Ithome  brought  upon  citizenship.    He  trained  the  people  to  naval 
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affairs  by  sending  ont  every  year  a  squadron  Anaxagor^  the  philosopher,  wfls  indicted  for 
of  60  triremes  to  cruise  for  8  months  in  the  impietj  and  banished,  Aspasia  was  included 
^g£ean.  He  planned  great  architectmal  works  m  the  same  charge,  but  the  pathetic  eloquence 
to  embellish  and  strengthen  the  city  He  built  ot  Pericles  moved  the  dicastery  to  acquit 
the  Odeon  for  theatrical  exhibitiona,  and  the  her  Scandals  were  propagated  with  intent 
Parthenon  with  its  splendid  approach  called  to  sully  his  character  in  connection  with  this 
the  propyUea.  To  render  secure  the  communi  reniHrkahle  woman  of  genina.  (See  Abpasia,) 
cation  of  Athens  with  the  sea,  chiefly  through  But  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  were 
hisadvice,  the  long  wails  had  been  built  whuh  futile  They  had  Phidins  indicted  for  em- 
etretched  to  the  Pirieus  and  Phalerum ,  and  bczzlemont,  but  here  again  they  were  foiled, 
to  increase  this  security  be  afterward  added  A  chaige  of  impiety  followed;  and  in  this 
a  third  wall,  and  improved  and  beautified  the  they  w  ere  too  successful.  The  great  sculptor 
PirsuB.  He  farther  provided  for  the  poorer  was  found  to  have  introduced  in  his  statue  of 
classes  and  strengthened  the  state  by  an  en-  Athena  the  portraits  of  himself  and  of  Pericles 
lightened  system  of  colonization.  Por  the  en-  among  the  figures  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess. 
tOTtainment  of  the  people  he  added  to  the  pomp  But  against  Pericles  himself  at  whom  jnreal- 
and  magnificence  of  popular  spectacles,  estab-  ity  all  these  shafts  seem  to  have  been  aimed, 
lished  new  ones,  and  made  the  theatres  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies  failed,  and  he  con- 
public  festivals  accessible  to  the  poorer  classes,  tinned,  with  one  brief  intermption,  the  idol  of 
He  democratized  the  legislative  and  judicial  Athens  down  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
functions  of  government  by  paying  jurors  and  bitterly  denounced  for  his  defensive  policy 
legislators.  Nor  even  were  the  higher  classes  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Peloponnesian 
sacrificed  that  the  democratic  element  might  war ;  bnt  his  power  and  influence  were  too 
be  fostered.  literature,  architecture,  painting,  solidly  established  to  be  quickly  overthrown, 
and  sculpture  rose  under  him  to  the  highest  When  in  the  second  campaign  &6  Peloponne- 
perfection.  In  his  foreign  policy  he  aimed  at  sians  reappeared  in  Attica,  the  plague  began 
the  aggrandizement  of  Athens  and  the  esten-  to  rage  at  Athens.  The  people  saw  their  lands 
sion  and  consolidation  of  her  sway.  Beginning  Md  waste  by  an  enemy  and  then-  crowded  city 
as  an  ally,  he  in  a  few  years  reduced  a  portion  desolated  by  pestilence.  Eage  and  despair 
of  the  confederate  states  to  the  condition  of  seized  them,  and  now  at  len^  they  turned 
tributaries,  and  bound  the  rest  to  mihtary  ser-  upon  Pericles,  Still  Perides  stood  firm.  He 
■vice  and  a  conformity  of  foreign  policy.  Upon  sought  to  divert  the  public  mind  by  a  foreign 
each  of  the  subject  states  he  imposed  a  demo-  naval  expedition ;  and  he  himself  took  com- 
cratic  form  of  government,  and  liansferred  im-  mand  of  a  fleet  and  devastated  the  coast  of 
portant  trials  from  the  local  courts  to  the  tri-  Peloponnesus,  Eeturning,  he  found  the  pub- 
bunals  of  the  capital.  The  annual  tribute  or  lie  mind  yet  more  incensed  against  him.  He 
contribution  to  the  confederate  fund,  the  ens-  was  charged  with  peculation,  the  object  of  his 
tody  of  which  had  already  been  transferred  enemies  being  to  make  him  indigible  for  the 
from  Delos  to  Athens,  he  raised  from  460  tal-  office  of  general.  The  charge  was  maintained, 
ents  ($600,000)  to  600  talents,  although  the  and  he  was  fined.  Bnt  a  reaction  soon  fol- 
object  of  its  establishment,  namely,  to  resist  a  lowed,  and  he  was  reelected  general,  his  ene- 
Persian  invasion,  no  longer  occupied  the  public  mies  were  foiled,  and  he  regained  all  his  popu- 
mind.  During  his  administration,  1,000  Athe-  larity.  More  terrible  calamities  awaited  him, 
nians  were  settled  in  the  Tbracian  Chersonese,  the  pestilence  stripping  him  of  many  of  Ids 
BOOin  the  island  of  lfaxoa,and250intheisland  personal  and  political  friends,  and  finally  of 
ofAndros.  He  appropriated  the  Greek  city  of  his  sister  and  his  two  legitimate  sons,  Xan- 
Sinope,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eusine,  for  the  thus  and  Paralus.  But  the  Athenians  loved 
maintenance  of  600  Athenian  citizens.  The  him.  as  a  father ;  and  to  alleviate  his  woe, 
islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  togeth-  they  legitimized  a  son  named  Pericles  wliom 
er  with  a  large  tract  in  Eubcea,  were  covered  Aspasia  had  borne  him,  though  it  was  their 
with  Athenian  proprietors.  Colonies  were  grejit  leader  himself  who  had  proposed  the 
planted  at  Thurii  in  Italy,  near  the  site  of  the  law  which  escluded  from  citizenship  all  who 
ancient  Sybaris,  and  at  Amphipoiis  in  Thrace,  were  not  Athenians  on  both  the  fntner's  and 
To  the  former,  fireignera  were  invited  from  all  the  motlier's  side.  Pericles  fell  a  victim  to 
parts  of  Greece. — The  overahadowing  influence  the  prevailing  epidemic  about  a  year  alter- 
of  Pericles  made  him  an  object  of  envy,  jeal-  ward.  When  dying,  he  reminded  those  who 
ousy,  and  hatred.  His  public  and  private  life  Stood  around  his  bed,  recounting  his  deeds,  of 
were  both  in  turn  assailed.  When  the  Pelopon-  one  circumstance  they  had  failed  to  notice, 
nesian  war  impended,  the  hostile  faction  sue-  but  which  he  considered  more  glorious  than 
ceeded  in  exciting  the  publiJ;  mind  against  him  any  service  they  had  enumerated,  namely, 
to  a  dangerous  pitch.  But  his  influence  con-  "  that  not  a  citizen  of  Athens  had  been  obliged 
tinned  predominant.  An  attempt,  instigated  by  to  put  on  mourning  on  hia  account." — Pericles 
the  Lacediemonians,  w'as  made  to^sacrifice  him  was  reserved,  appearing  in  public  but  little, 
on  ftcconnt  of  a  taint  of  saerilege  in  his  family  and  yet  he  continued  the  idol  of  the  people 
(see  Alom^on)  ;  but  the  attempt  fwled.  His  for  40  years  of  public  administration,  26  years 
'  istriedtowoundhimthroaghhisfriends.  with  -others,  and  IS  alone.    Flaio  extols  bit 
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"  m^estic  intelligence."     Thocydides,  lik  con-  -wag  erected  in  hia  honor  by  public  sabacription 

temporary,  sayBofbim:  "Pericles,  powerful  in  tbe  cemetery  of  P6re  Ja  Chaise, 

from  dignity  of  character  as  well  as  from  wis-  PERIGEE  (Gr,  itifii,,  about,  and  ^r,,  earth), 

dom,  and  coUBpiouously  above  the  least  tinga  t^e  opposite  of  apogee,  and,  as  commonly  nn- 

of  corruption,  held  back  the  people  with  a  free  derstood,  that  point  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon 

Land,  and  was  their  real  leader  instead  of  be-  where  she  ia  nearest  the  earth.    The  terra  is 

ing  led  by  them.     For,  not  being  a  seeker  of  also  eonietimes  used  to  denote  that  point  of 

power   from    imwortliy   sources,   he   did   not  the  orbit  of  the  earth  where  it  ia  nearest  the 

apeak  with  any  view  to  present  favor,  but  had  sun ;  the  snn  is  then  aaid  to  be  in  perigee.     It 

Bufficient  sense  of  dignity  to  contradict  thorn  also  signifies  the  least  distance  of  a  planetary 

on  occaaion,  even  braving  their  displeasnre."  body  from  the  earth. 

Eupolis,  the  comic  poet,  declares  that  "persua-  PEEIHEUON  (Gr,  7r.p1,  about,  and  iXwc, 

aion  itself  aat  upon  his  lips."     Aristflphanes  sun),  tliat  point  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  a 

describes  his  eloqnenoe  as  producing  on  the  ho-  comet  where  it  is  nearest  the  sun.     The  dis- 

cial  elements  the  same  effects  that  thunder  and  tanco  of  this  point  from  the  sun  is  called  the 

lightning  produce  on  the  atmosphere.  perihelion  distance  of  the  body.    It  is  opposed 

PEEIEK,  Oasimir,  a  French  baoker  and  to  aphelion, 
statesman,  bom  in  Grenoble,  Oct.  12,  1777,  PERIM,  or  Meehn,  an  island  in  the  strait 
died  in  Paris,  May  16,  1833.  He  was  study-  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  in  lat.  13"  38'  N.,  long.  43° 
ing  at  a  college  of  the  Oratorians  in  Lyons  at  23'  E.  It  is  8^  m.  long  and  2J  m.  broad,  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  when  he  re-  divides  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  sea  into  two 
joined  his  family  at  Paris.  Having  been  draft-  channels  called  respectively  the  Great  apd  lit- 
ed  into  the  army,  he  served  in  the  corps  of  tie  straits.  The  former,  between  Perim  and 
engineers  during  the  campaign  of  1799-1800  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  13  m.  broad;  and  tho 
in  Italy,  In  1801,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  latter,  formed  by  the  island  and  Oape  Bab-el- 
regent  of  the  bank  of  France,  he  returned  to  Mandeb,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  is  l|  m.-  Both 
Paris,  and  in  partnership  with  his  brotlier  straits  are  free  from  hidden  dangers,  but  the 
Bcipion  established  a  banking  house.  He  was  little  one  is  generally  used  by  vessels  passmg 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  to  or  fi-om  the  Bed  sea.  The  island  is  a  bare 
acted  with  the  opposition,  but  saw  with  dis-  black  rock,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
pleasure  the  revolution  of  July,  1880.  He  was  without  water.  On  the  S.  W.  side  there  is  an 
the  last  minister  appointed  by  Charles  X.,  who  excellent  harbor  about  1\  m.  long  and  nearly 
hoped  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  through  his  old  J  m.  broad,  with  a  depth  of  Tfathoms.  As  Fe- 
opponent's  popularity ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  rim  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  sea,  it 
P^rier  was  made  one  of  a  proviaional  com"  has  been  twice  occupied  by  the  British.  The 
mittee  of  government.  The  revolution  being  first  time  was  in  179S,  when  the  French  army 
completed,  he  was  elected  (Aug.  3)  president  was  in  Egypt,  but  the  island  was  abandoned 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  which  post  he  in  1801.  Latterly  the  projected  Suez  canal 
left  to  enter  the  cabinet  as  minister  without  a  has  again  alarmed  the  English  for  the  safety 
special  department,  but  resumed  it  when  of  their  Indian  possessions,  and  they  have 
LalStte  was  made  premier.  He  succeeded  the  once  more  established  themselves  on  Perim. 
latter,  March  13, 1831,  taiing  the  department  In  Feb.  1857,  it  was  formally  taken  possession 
of  the  interior.  He  secured  the  independence  of,  and  fortifications  which  command  the  little 
of  Bekiura  by  sending  a  French  army  there  passage  have  been  erected, 
in  1831  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Dutch;  PERIODICAL  LITEEATUEE,  as  the  term 
ordered  a  French  fleet  to  tho  mouth  of  the  is  usually  apphed,  comprises  Uioae  serial  pub- 
Tagus  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  Dom  lioations  the  principal  object  of  which  is  not 
Miguel;  and  occupied  Ancona  to  check  the  the  conveyance  of  news,  but  the  cironlation  of 
progress  of  the  Anstrians  in  Italy.  But  at  interesting  essays,, tales,  poems,  and  useful^  in- 
home  the  insurrectionary  attempts  of  the  le-  formation  of  a  literary,  scientiflo,  or  artistic 
gitimista  or  the  republicans,  the  formidable  character.  Periodicals  are,  furthermore,  gen- 
revoit  of  the  silk  workers  at  Lyons,  the  indig-  erally  distinguished  &om  newspapers  by  the 
nant  feeling  of  the  peOplo  on  hearing  of  the  fall  greater  care  and  reflection  commonly  bestowed 
of  Warsaw,  and  the  growing  spirit  of  libera!-  upon  (heir  articles,  and  by  their  shape,  which 
ism,  were  difficulties  with  which  he  found  is  always  such  that  the  numbers  may  be  easily 
himself  unable  to  cope.  Nevertheless,  he  de-  and  conveniently  bound  and  preserved  in  the 
voted  himself  to  his  task  to  the  last.  In  form  of  books.  Periodical  literature  embraces 
March,  1833,  when  the  cholera  broke  out  in  two  classes  of  publications,  the  first  devoted  to 
Paris,  he  devised  eseellent  measures  to  check  literature  or  criticism,  and  the  second  to  the 
its  progress.  He  himself,  in  company  with  sciences,  the  arts,  or  to  special  branches  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  visited  the  patients  in  knowledge.  A  few,  however,  present  charac- 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  April  1.  Five  days  later  he  teriatics  which  wonld  place  them  in  both  of 
was  attacked  by  the  disease,  which  at  first  these  divisions. — The  extension  of  knowledge 
appeared  of  a  mild  form,  but  soon  resulted  and  the  multiplication  of  books  rendered  it  im- 
fatally.  Hia  funeral  was  attended  by  an  im-  possible  for  the  scholar  to  inform  himself  of  the 
f  people,  and  a  monument  progress  of  learning  in  various  countries,  or  to 
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pnrcliaae  and  pemae  mors  than  a  small  portion  the  Sevue  contemporaine  (1862),  with  which 

of  the  works  issiied  from  the  press;  hence  the  has   been  tmited   the  Atkeneun,  JVanfais,  is 

necea8it7  for  critical  joamals.    This  literary  ahly  conducted  by  Calonne.    The  Eenue  Bri' 

want  was  first  met  in  France.     la  Jan.  1666,  tannique  (1835),  edited  by  Baulnier  and  Pichot, 

Denis  de  Sallo,  assuming  the  name  of  the  sieur  and  filled  with  translations  from  the  periodical 

de  HMouville,  isaned  at  Paris  the  first  nnmher  joumala  of   Great    BritMn  and   the  United 

oi'Ai^  Jovrnal  dea  savants.     He  retired  from  the  States;    the   Jievue    Oerm/miq^e,   devoted    to 

editorship  in  Mai'oh,  when  13  weekly  numbers  German  hterature ;  the  Retue  des  races  Latines 

had  been  printed,  in  consequence  of  complaints  (1867),  appropriated  to  the  arts  and  letters  of 

made  by  die  papal  nuncio  of  the  Galilean  spirit  those  nations  having  a  Latin  origin;  and  the 

displayed  in  some  of  the  articles,  and  was  sue-  Senve  Euro^ienne  (1859),  are  the  other  existing 

ceeded  by  the  abbe  Jean  Gallois,  under  whose  French  reviews  of  note.    To  the  admission  of 

supervision  the  journal  was  published  at  irreg-  poetry  and  tales  into  the  reviews,  and  to  the 

uJar  intervals  nntil  1672.    Its  publication  was  publication  by  almost  every  newspaper  of  a 

resume*  by  the  abbfi  J.  V.  de  la  Eoque  ia  literary yeaiWeioji,  must  be  ascribed  the  almost 

1676,  who  was  followed  by  L.  Courin  in  1687.  total  want  in  France  of  serials  exactly  oorre- 

In  1701  it  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  sponding  to  the  English  magazines.    A  few 

the  chancellor  of  France,  and  a  commission  of  onlyof  the  most  popmar  kind,  like  the  JfoyoMM 

learned  men  appointed  to  conduct  it.    Itwaa  jiiHwesjue  (1832),  exist. — England  seems,  with 

interrupted  by  the  revolution  at  the  close  of  the  exception  of  Italy,  to  have  been  the  first 

1792,  and  an  effort  to  revive  it  in  1797  was  country  to  imitate  the  example  of  France.    But 

only  so  far  successful  that  a  volume  of  894  the  "Weekly  Memorials _ for  the  Ingenious," 

pages  was  published;  it  was,  however,  perma^  the  earliest  issue  of  which  ia  dated  in  Jan, 

nently  reestablished  inl816,  and  still  continues,  1681-2,  lasted  but  a  year,  and  some  of  its  ar- 

and  is  conspicuous  for  its  learning  and  candor,  tides  were  translations  from  the  Journal  des 

As  the  eTouraiti  (?e»  »Q!i(tn.(s  did  not  pay  much  satamts.     The   "Universal    Historical   Biblio- 

regard  to  polite  or  amusing  literature,  J.  Do-  fhSque"  began  in  Jan.  1686,  and  expired  in 

nean  de  Vis6  founded  in  1672  the  second  liter-  March.     The  "History  of  Learning"  (1691, 

ary  periodical  in  France,  the  Mmrewe  gainst,  and  again  1694),  and  the  "  Memoirs  for  the  In- 

which  gave  reviews  of  poetry  and  the  drama,  genions"  (1694),  were  also  of  brief  duration; 

Its  title  was  chMiged  in  1717  to  the  Mereure  de  but  the  "  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned" 

France,  and  it  was  conducted  with  ability  by  (1699-1711)  was  more  successful,  though  the 

Marmonfel  and  others  until  1818.    It  has  since  works  reviewed  are  chiefly  continental.    A 

been  revived  for  brief  periods  as  the  Minene  learned  French  Protestant  refugee,  Michel  de 

Fmncaue  {lSlS-'20) and  the  MercvreduXIX^  la  Roche,  edited  in  London  the  "Memoirs  of 

sUcU.    In  1701  a  society  of  Jesuits  at  TrSvonx  Literature"  (1709-'14),  and  afterward  in  Hol- 

began  the  Memoirea  pour  UTiir  A  Vkutoire  de$  land  the  BibUothigve  Angloise  (1717-'27)  and 

»«'en(;ese((ies6eaMK!-(tr(s,morecommonly known  the  Mimeiret  litteraireide  la  Grande- Breiagne 

as  the  Mknovre*  de  Trkmw.    It  was  charac-  (1720-'24);  hnt  his  "Memoirs  of  Literature" 

terized  by  the  excellence  of  its  critical  judg-  was  recommenced  in  England  in  1726.    In 

ments,  and  by  the  zeal  with  which  it  combated  1728  the  title  was  changed  to  the  "Present 

anti-Jesuitical  opinions;   it  lasted  until  1767.  State  of  the  Eepublick  of  letters,"  and  An- 

The  other   noteworthy  literary  journals  of  drew  Eeid  assumed   the  editorship.    It  un- 

France  ia  the  last  century  were  the  Annee  lit-  derwent  another  transformation  in  1737,  he- 

Uraire  (175ir-'91)  of  Fri^ron;  the  Bkade  (af-  coming   the  "History  of  the  Works   of  the 

terward  Eenm)  pMlotopTtique  (1794^1807),  by  Learned,"  which  was  contmned  nntil   1743. 

Ginguen^;    and    the  Magasin  eneyelopiMque  It«  place  was  then  to  some  extent  supplied 

(1795),  by  Millin,  the  second  series  of  which  by  the  "Literary  Journal"  (Dublin,  1744-'9), 

was  styled  AnnaUi  encycl(^idiques,  and  the  the  earliest  publication  of  ^e  kiud  in  Ireland, 

third  Rmiue  eMychpediqm.    It  was  suspended  Since  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it  has 

in  1832,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Smue  been  generally  customary  in  English  litera- 

J^nfaM«e(^(ran{?^re,  by  Jullien,  ofwhichonly  ture  to  apply  the  word  review  to  those  serial 

a  few  volumes  were  issued ;  and  a  second  at-  pubhcations  whose  province  is  criticism,  maga- 

tempt  by  Didot  to  reestablish  it  in  1846  as  the  zine  to  those  whose  pages  are  filled  with  mis- 

Noueelle  revue  eneyclopidiqve  was  equally  un-  cellaneous  and  entertaining  reading,  and  journal 

successM.     In  the  present  century  the  Eefue  to  periodicals  of  the  scionriflo  kind.     The  ear- 

X^npaise  (I82a-'30  and  1837-'9),  by  Guizot,  liest  of  the  first  namedclass  was  the  "Monthly 

the  Eenve  de  ParU  (I829-'46),  the  Kevae  indi-  Eeview"  (1749-1844),  established  by  Griffiths, 

pendanU,  and  many  more  have  appeared  and  who  continued  to  conduct  it  for  more  than  half 

been  dfacontinued.    But  the  Jie»ue  des  deux  a  century.    It  wasfoUowed  within  the  next  60 

m(WJifo»,commencedinl829,amongwhosemost  years  by  the  "Critical  Keview"  (1766-1817), 

frequent  contributors  have  been  Ste.  Beuve,  fonnded  by  A.  Hamilton  and  supported  by  the 

Planche,  Ohasles,  Efemusat,  and  De  Broglie,  contributions  «f  Smollett,  J.  Kobertson,  and 

has  been  marked  by  an  ability  which  has  made  other  writers;  the  "London  Review"  (1775- 

it  permanent  and  .placed  it  at  the  head  of  '80),  succeeded  by  the  "New  Eeview"  (1781- 

Frenoh  critical  serials.    A  rival  pnbhcation,  '96)  of  Maty,  and  incorporated  in  1797  with  the 
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"Analytical  Eeview"  (lT88-'99),  which  waa  cals,  and  whose  chief  desire  was  entertaioraeut, 
driven  from  the  field  by  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  or  instruction  in  the  garb  of  enter ttunment. 
Review  and  Magazine"  (1798-1831),  and  the  Out  of  the  want  felt  by  this  new  public  grew 
"  British  Critic"  (1793-1843),  edited  at  first  the  English  magaaines,  the  eariiest  of  which 
by  Nares  and  Beloo,  who  advocated  the  prin-  was  the  "Gentleman's  Magarine,"  commenced 
ciples  of  the  English  high  church  party.  At  in  London  by  Cave  in  1731,  and  continued  after 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  "Edin-  hia  death  by  Henry  and  Nichols,  the  editora 
burgh  Review"  (1802),  hj  the  stylo  and  crlt-  assuming  the  pseudonymons  appellation  of 
ioal  ability  of  its  articles,  at  once'  elevated  Sylvanus  Urban,  Johnson  and  other  eminent 
the  standard  of  this  class  of  serial  literature,  writers  of  the  18th  century  contributed  to  it ; 
(See  Emnburoh  Revibw.)  It  was  a  vigorous  beside  sketches  and  e3says,_it  published  for  a 
defender  of  whig  policy,  and  soon  had  a  time  the  proceedings  of  parliament;  and  it  con- 
formidable  rival  in  the  tory  "  Quarterly  Ee-  taina  obituaries  and  much  other  historical  mat- 
view"  (1809)  of  London,  successively  edited  ter,  which  has  been  made  easily  accessible  to 
by  Giftbrd,  J,  T.  Coleridge,  and  Locltbart,  the  investigator  by  the  publication  of  5  index 
and  numbering  among  its  contributors  Scott,  volumes.  It  is  still  continued,  but  for  many 
Soathey,  and  Orolter,  The  "Westminster  Re-  years  its  pages  have  been  almost  wholly  de- 
view"  (1824),  styled  for  a  period  the  "  London  voted  to  liistory  and  archteology.  Gave  had  a 
and  Westminster  Review," -wasstartedby  Ben-  host  of  foUowers.  The  "London  Magazine" 
tham  and  other  utilitarians,  and  as  the  organ  (1732-'84},  the  "Eoyal  Magazine"  (1769-71), 
of  the  radicals  in  politics  has  maintained  a  high  the  "Oxford  Magazine"  (1768-'82),  the  "Euro- 
position  under  the  direotioaof  Bowring,  Mill,  peanMagazine"  (1782-1826),  the"ScotsMnga- 
and  mcksou.  The  "  Eclectic  Review"  (1805),  zine"  (1 789-181 '0,  the  earliest  in  Scotland,  and 
in  which  papers  by  Adam  Clarke,  Robertllall,  the  "Monthly  M^aziiie"(l 796-1829),  supported 
and  John  Foster  appeared,  waa  evangelical  ia  by  the  efforts  of  Priestley,  Godwin,  and  others, 
religion  and  liberal  in  politics ;  the  "  Christian  were  among  the  chief  ones  which  originated 
Observer"  (1802),  edited  by  Z.  Macanlay,  0.  in  the  18th  century.  "  Blackwood's  Edmburgh 
Wilks,  and  others,  is  the  organ  of  the  moder-  Magazine"  (1817)  is  of  a  higher  order  than  any 
ate  church  party ;  and  the  "  Dublin  Review"  of  its  predecessors,  and  has  never  been  excelled 
(1836)  was  brought  into  existence  by  O'Con-  (see  Blackwood's  Maoazink)  ;  butthe  "  New 
nell  and  his  friends  as  the  representative  of  Monthly  Magazine"  (1814:),  edited  in  turn  by 
Catholic  literature.  Many  able  reviews  have  Oampbell,Hood,Bu!wer-Lytton,andAius worth, 
within  a  few  years  ceased  to  exist.  Such  are  "  Eraser's  Magazine"  (1830),  und  the  "  Dublin 
the  "Foreign  Quarterly  Review"  (1827-46),  University  Magazine"  (1882),  have  approached 
which  occupied  itself,  under  the  editorship  of  it  in  excellence,  "Tdt'a  Edinburgh  Maga- 
Qillies  and  Fraser,  with  foreign  literature;  the  zine,"  "  Sharpe's  London  Magazine,"  "  Bent- 
"British  Review"  (1811-'25);  the  "Retro-  ley's  Miscellany,"  and  the  "United  Service 
speotive  Review"  (1830-'28,  and  again  1853),  Journal,"  which  is  partly  devoted  to  the  mili- 
which  gave  reviews  of  old  books;  and  the  tary  sciences,  are  of  a  lighter  character.  Anew 
"  Irish  Review"  (1857).  Their  places  have  been  era  in  this  sort  of  Uterature  has  been  introduced 
filled  bythe  "British Quarterly  Review"  (1845),  by  the  shilling  magazines,  of  which  "Macmil- 
r  to  the  "British  and  Foreign  Review"  lan'sM^azine"  (1869),  the  "OomhillMagaziue" 


^..J5-'45),  the  "North  British  Review"  (1859),  edited  by  Thackeray,  and  "Temple 
(1844),  the  "  New  Quarterly  Review"  (1852),  Bar"  (1860),  by  Sala,  are  the  best,  the  last  two 
the  "  Scottish  Review"  (1853),  the  "Loudon  Re-  having  attained  an  enormous  circulation.  The 
view"  (1853),  the  "  National  Review"  (1855),  "  St.  James's  Magazine"  is  the  newe8t_  of  this 
and  a  few  others.  The  reviews  are  generally  class,  having  been  established  in  April,  1861. 
printed  quarterly,  but  the  "  Saturday  Review"  The  weekly  magazines  began  in  1833  with  the 
(1856),  which  combines  political  articles  with  "Penny  Magazine"  (1832-'45)  of  Knight,  and 
critical  notices  of  new  publications,  is  a  sue-  "Chambers's  Journal."  The  former  was  not 
cessful  weekly;  while  the  "Literary  Gazette"  only  very  successful,  owing  to  its  Ulustrations 
(1817),  "Athenteum"  (1829),  "Critio"  (1851),  audits  cheapness,  but  it  led  to  a  crowd  of  imj- 
and  "Londoo  Review"  (1860)  are  also  heb-  tations  both  in  Europe  and  America.  This 
domadal  journals  of  criticism,  giving  a  portion  popular  class  of  jonmals,  including  the  "Sat- 
of  their  space  to  literary  intelligence. — The  urday  Magazine"  and  "Family  Herald,"  has  of 
"Tatler"  (1709-'10)  and  "Spectator"  (1711-  late  been  greafly  improved^nd  far  better  es- 
'12  and '14)  traced  out  a  new  path  in  litera-  amples  of  the  kind  are  "Hewitt's  Journal" 
tme,  in  which  many  imitators,  not  only  in  (1847-'9),  "Household Words"  (1850-'59),con- 
England,  but  all  over  the  continent,  hastened  ducted  by  Dickens,  "Ail  the  Tear  Round" 
to  follow.  Of  the  multitude  of  similar  Eng-  (1859),  by  the  same  editor,  "  Once  a  Week" 
lish  publications,  the  "Rambler"  (1760-'61)  (1859),  the  "Leisure  Hour"  (1861),  and~ many 
of  Johnson  was  the  most  famous.  The  pleas-  others.  A  peculiar  department  m  periodical  lit- 
ing  and  popular  papers  of  Addison  and  Steele  erature  has  been  marked  out  and  filled  since 
created  a  large  class  of  readers  who  were  con-  1849  by  "Notes  and  Queries,"  which  forms  a 
tent  with  a  leas  amount  of  erodition  than  was  medium  of  intercommunication  for  men  of  let- 
displayed  in  the  pages  of  the  critical  periodi-  ters,  and  a  repositoi-y  for  brief  notes  on  curious 
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topics  in  the  Tarions  branches   of  literature.  BaTarion  apademy,  and  the  above  mentioned 

— In  Germany  a  translation  of  the  Journal  dea  Gottingen  periodical  of  the  same  name.    Of  a 

satiants  appeared  at  an  early  day,  bat  in  1683  lighter  and  more  popular  tone  are  the  Matter 

an  original  work,  the  Acta  Eraditorum,  was  J^rliteraHsche  Pm(erioi(un?(1833), previously 

founded  by  two  private  learned  societiea  at  edited  by  Kotzehueaa  the  ZiieramcAes  FiwrAeTt- 

Leipsic.    It  was  less  brilliant,  although  by  no  Uatt ;  W^  DmiUches  Mve^m  Q.^52),  byPmtz; 

means  lees  erudite,  than  its  French  prototype;  the  ffrensSofen  (1841),  by  Schmidt  andFreyt^; 

but  being  written  in  the  Latin  language,  sternly  Weslermann'a  MbnaUh^fte  (1855),  and  many 

orthodox  in  its  Lutheran  opinions,  and  govern-  more  of  the  magazine  kind.     The  Illvstrirtea 

ed  by  no  systematic  code  of  criticism  orphilos-  I'amitien-Jinim.al  of  Leipsio  is  of  the  "Penny 

ophy,  it  failed  to  eiort  the  influence  or  attain  Magazine"  school,  and  enjoys  a  very  large  cir- 

the  success  of  the  Paris  periodical.     Supported  cnlation, — In  1668,  three  years  after  Uie  ap- 

by  the  contributions  of  men  like  Leibnitz,  pearnnce  of  Sallo's  jonmid,  the  Giomale  dS 

Seckendorf,  and  Oellarius,  it  continued  nntU  letterati  was  commenced  at  Rome  by  ITazzari, 

1776.     The  first  literary  serials  in  the  German  and  published  nntil  1679,     Under  the  same  ti- 

language  were  written  m  the  form  of  dialogues;  tie  literary  periodicals  were  afterward  issued 

they  were  the  MonaUgesprdehe  (1688-'9)  of  at  Parmn  {1686-'90)  by  Roberti  and  Baochini, 

Thomasius,  and  the  MonatUche  Unterrediingen  at  Venice  (1710-'88)  by  the  brothers  Zeco,  at 

(1689-'98)  of  ^Tenzei,  who  snbsequendy  edited  Florence  (1742),  and  finally  at  Pisa  in  1771, 

the   Ourievae   BibUothek  (yjli4r-'"D.     The  iVo-  which  last  has  been  continued,  with  the  excep- 

vellen.  out  der  gelehrten,  -und  ewieuien  Welt  tion  of  abrief  period  (17!)7-180I),  down  to  onr 

(1692)  had    bnt  a  brief  existence,  and  the  own  time.    The  iJifciiDtoa  coZan(e(I676-17l8, 

Deutiehe  Acta  Eruditorum  (lT12-'66),  an  imi-  and  1733-'47),  commenced  by  Cinelli  and  con- 

tation  of  the  Latin  work,  was  the  first  really  tinned  by  Saneaasani,  was  of  a  less  solid  charac- 

Buccessful   undertaking   of  the  kind.      Under  ter;  bntthe  J/(«!eife&((*rarie,pubhshedforsev- 

tiie  title  of  GclekrU  ZeiVumg,  almost  every  large  eral  years  subsequent  to  1740,  and  edited  in  part 

town  had  at  some  period  during  the  18th  oen-  by  Lami,  was  marked  by  mndi  erudition,    Dis- 

tury  its  literary  journal.    Such,  for  instance,  tinguished  at  a  later  period  have  been  the  Bi- 

were  established  at  Frankfort  (1736-'86),  Halle  Uioteea  Italia-na  (1816-'40)  of  Milan,  coudneted 

(l766-'92),  Kiel  C177I-'97),  Gotha  (1774-1804),  at  first  by  Acerbi ;  the  AntoUgia  {1821-'82)  of 

Eriiirt  (1781-'96),  and  Eriangen    (1790-'9'O.  Florence,  under  the  direction  of  a  society  of 

But  more  important  were  the  jfeue  2ei(«M?  von  scholars;  theCwj-nafc-iTOiKiico  (1819)  of  Rome, 

gelehrten  Sachen  (1715-'97),  edited  by  Beck  begunby  Odescalcbi;  the  fficnjQie^KrfcfqieiiW 

and  others,  and  whose  closing  volumes  are  en-  1606}  of  Naples,  which  was  followed  in  that 

iMfALiterarigcheBenhuiurdigkeifeit;  the  G6t-  city  by  the  Pr^gretio  delle  sdenae  (1838-'48), 

Un^er  gelehrte  Amcigen,  begun  in  1739  as  the  and  since  by  the  Mmeo  di  eeiewx  e  lett^atura  ; 

ZeituTtgen,  wn  gelehrten  Sachen,  whose  editors,  and  several  minor  ones,  like  the  Poligrafo 

among  others,  have  been  Haller,  lleyne,  and  (1811),  and  Maganino  pittoresce,  and  the  popn- 

Eichhorn,  wid  which  is  still  published;   the  laiAlbvin  (1824)  of  Rome.    The  chief  critical 

AUgerneine  Deutsche  Btbliotitek  (1766-1806),  serials  at  present  are  thefiii^iaeiwjiempiwtrasa 

foundedbyKicoIai;  tbe^i«/e,  i^wne«eaiejK(«-  (1852)  of  Turin,  resembling  in  style  and  ap- 

ratur  ietrsff'efid  (1759-'6B),  in  which  Lessiug,  pearance  the  French  Eez'ue  dea  dewe  mondet, 

Mendelssohn,  and  Abbt  took  part ;  the  so  call-  and  the  PoUtecnico   (1839)   of  Milan,  which 

ed  Bremer  BeiirUge,  through  whose  pages  Gie-  was  suppressed  in  1844  and  revived  in  1869. — 

Bcke,  Zachariii,  GeUert,   Gartner,  and  other  Spwn  was  represented  in  periodical  literature 

critics  exercised  a  powerful  inilnence  upon  the  during  the  18th  century  by  the  Diario  de  loi 

Germffli  literary  worid ;  the  Allgemeine  Lite-  literatog  (1737-'47) ;  the  Peneador  (1762),  one 

ratur-Zeitung,  established  by  Bertuch  at  Jena  of  the  "Spectator"  school,  and  chiefiy  written 

in  1785,  but  removed  by  Schiitz  to  HaUe  in  by  Olavyo;  the  Semijtario  erudito  (1776-'91), 

1804,  and  continued  until  1848;  and  theje-  by  Balladeres,  noted  for  its  publication  of  rare 

naUche  allgemeine  Literat/ur-Zeitung,  founded  aid  important  literary  manuscripts;  the  J/emo- 

by  Eichstadt  at  Jena  upon  the  removal  of  the  Hal  literario  (1784-1807) ;  and  the  Tariedade», 

last  named,  and' also  suspended  in  1848.    In  which  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  under 

the  laat  half  century  the  Leipsiger  Litcratur-  the  management  of  Quintana.    The  Cronica 

Zeitung  (1800-'84),  the  Wiener  Jakrb^her  der  ^entijica  y  Uteraria  (1824),  by  Mora,  subse- 

lAteratur  (1818-'^),  Sermm  (1819-'31),  dis-  quently  became  a  poUtical  sheet.    The  Genaor 

tinguished  for  its  erudition,  and  the  JahrMeher  (1820),  by  Lista,  Hermosilla,  and  Miflano,  was 

jwr  jcigamechaflUehe  Critih  (1827-47)  have  for  some  years  the  beat  periodical  which  Spain 

ceased  to  appear.    The  leading  existing  crit-  had  seen;  this  was  fin^y  superseded  by  the 

ical  authorities  are  the  fliMtfett«ryer</aAriiicSer  Sevieta  EapaHola  (1831),  which    successively 

(fcr  Literatur  (1808);    the  JS^ertorium  der  ohaaged  its  title  to Sevista Huropea and  Jievisla 

Deutech^i   and   AvdamdiecTten  Literatvr   of  de  Madrid.    Later  are  the  Carta»  Eepaflolai 

Gersdorf,  a  continuation  of  the  Repertorium  der  (1831),  the  AntoUgia  E^aflola  (1848),  the  Be- 

gemmimten  Literatur  (\?i&ir-'4S\\  the  Deuttehe  eMtoflMpani'-.ilmen'c<wwi(184B),  cditedbyMora 

Vi^rteljahTmihfift  (1838),  modelled  upon  the  for  a  brief  period  only,  the  BeeUta  de  Bspatla, 

Ikiglish  review ;  the  Gelehrte  Ameigen  of  the  the  Seminario  pintoreseo,  and  the  Bevista  de 
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«mSo«  munAw.— TheJdwmalAi  OimSminthe  Jiterary  journal  of  Denmark  was  the  LavSt 
earlier  part  of  thia  century  was  tlie  first,  and  JUende  (!749-'e6).  Then  came  the  Jftweraa 
for  a  long  time  the  only,  literary  organ  of  (1785)  of  Rahbek,  continued  with  a  slight 
which  Portugal  could  boast.  In  1837,  how-  change  of  title  until  1819;  the  Bansike  Brtiuw 
ever  the  Panorama  was  founded,  and  still  dc-  (1791-1808);  the  Siandi/taMsi  Miueim  (1798- 
culatea  largely  both  in  Spain  and  Brazil ;  and  1803),  revived  as  the  LitUratur  SeMabs  SkHf- 
in  1842  the  very  excellent  Sevista  ■unkiersal  ter  (1805-'32) ;  and  the  Z^rde  Sften-etmnger 
Lisbonense  was  eatablighed  by  Caatilho,  but  is  (1799-1810),  by  Muller,  ably  continued  by  the 
now  edited  by  Eibeiro  de  Si.  Other  publica-  same  editor  under  the  name  of  Litter attir-Ti- 
tions  of  the  literary  claBs  tire  tha  Journal  da  tfende (1811-'36).  Molbeoh published the^tftene 
loeied^e  doa  amigotdas  letteras  and  the  BibUo-  (1818-'17)  and  Other  periodicals,  one  of  which, 
philo.— In  Holland  two  celebrated  men,  emi-  the  Ei*tori»k  Tidttkn/t  (1840),  has  survived 
nently  qualified  for  the  pursuit,  entered  upoa  him,  and  is  now  edited  by  "Westergaard.  The 
the  career  of  literary  journalism  intjba  latter  more  modern  journals  are  the  Ttdskri/tfor  L%t- 
pai-t  of  the  17th  century.  The  Mermre  iavant  teratUT  og  KriUk  (1839-'43),  now  transformed 
{1884)  of  Deshordea  at  Amsterdam  was  a  feeble  into  the  quarterly  For  Idtteratur  og  Kritik 
production ;  but  Bayle  in  the  same  year  began  (1843) ;  Maanedxhrift  for  LUteratiir  (1829- 
hh  MjindUs  de  la  repniUqm deslettreg,  which  '38);  the  Sordiek  lAUeraHr-Tidende  (1846); 
was  continued  with  great  success  until  1718.  Nord  og  Syd  (184e-'9),  by  Goldschmidt,  re- 
He  speedily  found  a  rival  in  Lo  Clerc,  who  vived  in  1856,  and  now  changed  to  the  Hjem- 
nndertook  in  1686  the  first  of  the  three  famous  me  og  Ude;  and  the  J)ansk  MaanedakHft,  by- 
series  of  reviews  to  whioh  he  is  indebted  forso  Steenstrup,  commenced  in  1858,  In  1854  the 
much  of  his  repatation.  These  were  the  Bi-  Norduk  UhweniUU  Tidehrift,  a  well  managed 
bUothique  universelle  et  hisCcrigue  (1686-'93),  cinarterly  review,  of  which  the  numbers  are  al- 
the  BiUiothique  chome  (1703-'18),  and  the  Bi-  temately  published  in  Swedish  and  Danish  by 
bUoliheqiieaneimneetirtodeme{).1lir-''^'i)\  they  the  four  Scandinavian  universities  of  Copen- 
are  characterized  by  fulness,  variety,  and  judi-  hagen,  Christiania,  Upsal,  and  Lund,  origmat- 
cious  analysis  and  selection.  The  first  peri-  ed  in  the  Danish  capital. — The  Sneiuika  Argua 
Odioal  in  the  vernacular  was  the  Boeknalixitt  (1733-'4),  written  by  Dalin,  a  warm  admirer 
EaropO'  (1692-1708,  and  1715-'48),  by  Eabus  of  Addison,  was  the  earliest  notable  addition 
and  Sewel,  which  was  excelled  by  the  Jiepu-  made  by  Sweden  to  learned  periodical  litera- 
bmk  der  Oeleerden  (1710-'48).  J.  van  Effen,  ture.  In  1743  Celsius  founded  the  Tidninga/r 
imitating  the  English  essayist,  produced  his  Soi-  om  dm  Urdaa  Arbetea,  which  was  afterward 
landiche  SpeeUitor  (1781-'5)  with  marked  sac-  edited  by  Salvius  and  Gj&rwell  as  the  Mrda 
cess ;  but  a  new  era  in  criticism  was  introduced  Tidmngar  ;  but  the  first  comprehensive  critical 
in  1761  by  lie  Yaderlandgehe  Letteroefaingeti,  journal  was  the  Seentka  Mereurim  (l756-'66) 
which  still  continues.  The  Allgemeene  Somt-  by  GjOrwoll.  The  Vilterhets-Joumal  (1777-'8), 
(fftietterSuife  (1788)  mfdntained  for  many  years  by  Eudin  and  Eistell,  soareely  deserves  men- 
a  high  rank,  but  now  exerts  little  influence,  tion.  The  PAt'»pStf™!(1810-'13),byAtterbom 
The  Seceraent  (1803),  lately  superseded  by  the  and  Palmblad,  carried  on  by  the  latter  as  the 
jVieuwe  iJ^wnsffjif,  has  proved  itself  a  powerful  Svensk  Uteratur-Tidning  (1813-'24),  and  its 
rival  to  the  LetUroefningm.  Other  existing  adversary  the  Iduna  (1811-'a4),  edited  by  a 
periodicals  are  the  2federlandsche  Museum  society  styled  fifatAwiaJSJ^wjMtet,  both  wielded 
(1835),  the  Tijdstrom  (1859),  and  the  ^avor-  a.  powerful  influence  in  the  literary  circles  of 
gcAsron  the  plan  of  the  London  "Notes  and  Sweden,  and  oripnated  two  different  schoola- 
Qaeries."— The  Esprit  des  journaux  (1772-  of  poetry  and  criticism.  Among  other  periodi- 
1818)  is  a  Belgian  literary  miscellany  of  con-  cala  may  be  mentioned  Polyfem  (1810-'12); 
siderable  value ;  bnt  it  was  not  until  the  sepa-  Svea  (1818-'82),  noticeable  for  its  elevated 
ration  from  Holland  that  the  periodicds  of  Bel-  tone  and  clever  reviews  of  foreign  books ;  Jowr- 
gium  began  to  be  of  much  interest.  The  Met-  nal  for  Idteraturen.  (180S-'18>,  subseqnently 
soger  des  scienees,  edited  for  many  years  by  St.  known  as  the  Ahnanna  Joumalen  (1813-'23) ; 
Genois  is  frequently  quoted,  while  the  chief  Skaitdia  (1833-'7) ;  Uteratur-FoTeningena  JU- 
issues  in  the  Flemish  tongue  have  been  the  ning  (1888-'6) ;  and  the  Idteraturbhd  (1888- 
Mderdeutsche  Letl&roefninge&  (1834),  by  Blora-  '40),  The  best  of  a  later  date  are  the  Tidsknft 
maert ;  the  Belgiseh  JfMsejimr(1836-'46),  by  the  fSr  LiteratuT  (1860),  by  MalmstrOm,  and  the 
well  known  scholar  Wiliems;  i^e  Kiinst- en  Korduk  Tid^krift,  by  Solman  (1852).— Jfo;* 
Letterhlad  (1840-'43) ;  the  Ylaemseke  Sederyker  (1840-'46),  conducted  by  members  of  the  OhiM- 
(1844),  and  one  or  two  more  popular  miscel-  tiania  nniversity,  and  the  Kor»k  Tidskrift  fSr 
lanies.— InSwitzerlandthe.Bi6So(lW5«eBM'toi-  Yidmiskah  og  Literatur,  established  in  1847, 
niove  (17S6-1815),  and  its  more  original  sue-  and  since  edited  by  Lange,  are  the  only  espe- 
cessor  the  BibliotMqm  universelle  (181 6),  which  cially  prominent  literary  organs  which  have  yet 
is  published  in  two  parallel  series,  one  scientific  arisen  in  Norway.  The  periodicals  published  in 
and  the  other  literary,  are  widely  circulated  the  Icelandic  language  are  not  numerous.  They 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Berme  Suisse  comprise  the  SagTutbldd  (1817-'36),  edited  by 
has  been  conducted  with  much  success  at  Nouf-  Finn  Magnusson,  and  now  issued  under  tha 
shatel  since  1887.— The  earliest  noteworthy  name  of  Skimir  (1827);  FjSlnir  (1835-'46?; 
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Jfy  Pjeloffsrit  (1841),  a  review  edited  chiefly  by  Cracow,  Posen,  and  Lemberg.— The  principal 
Jon  SigurdsBon ;  and  Nordvr/riH  (1848-9),  hy  literary  periodical  of  Bohemia,  the  CasopU 
Gisli  BrynjolfssoD.  In  Finland  the  BOle  liter-  Ge»hmha  Muzeura  ("  Journal  of  the  Bohemian 
ary  journal  deserving  of  notice  is  the  Suomi,  Mnseum"),  was  begun  in  18S7  by  the  patriotic 
which  has  been  issued  in  the  Swedish  language  Palacky,  edited  from  1837  to  1842  by  Scha- 
^ce  1840. — The  existing  periodicals  of  Enssia  farik,  and  since  that  tune  by  Wocel.  It  lias 
are  more  noted  for  their  size  than  their  num-  done  much  toward  building  ^i:p  a  vemaeniar 
ber,  a  single  iasne  sometimes  oontdning  300  literature. — In  the  sonth-Slavio  lands,  the  Jo- 
pages.  Periodical  literature  in  that  country  he-  nicallMyakn  ("Illyrion  Morning  Star"),  fonnd- 
gan  with  the  Ye^emymyatchniya  »otehineniya  ed  in  1885  by  Gaj,  lasted  until  the  Hunga^ 
("Monthly  Essays"),  edited  by  Haller  from  rian  struggle;  and  lately  the  Glasnih  Slo- 
1T55  to  1764,  Soon  afterward  commenced  nCTiBifei  ("Slavic  ITerald")  has  made  its  appear- 
Sumarakoff's  "Industrious  Bee"  (1TB9),  and  ance  at  Klagenfurt.— Foremost  in  point  of 
Kheraskoff's"LeiBureIIonra"(1792).  Superior  time  among  the  serial  issues  of  the  Hnn- 
to  these,  however,  was  the  Vyealnih  £k>ropi  garian  press  was  the  Magyar  nmzeum,  (1788), 
("European  InteUigencer"),  founded  in  1803  started  by  Kazinczy,  8zab6j  and  Bacsilnyi; 
by  the  historian  Karamsin,  and  subsequently  but  it  soon  expired,  and  Kazinczy  for  a  while 
(1808)  edited  by  Zhnkovsky.  To  this  succeed-  conducted  the  Orphem.  The.  Tvdomdnyos 
ed  the  ^sioy  Fyes^raii^  conducted  from  1808  gy&jtmniny,  or  "Literary  Magazine,"  held 
to  1830  by  S.  N.  Glinka,  then  by  Gretch  and  from  1817  to  1841,  under  the  editorship  of 
Polevoy,  and  which,  after  having  been  suspend-  VOrOsmarty  and  others,  the  first  place  among 
ed  for  some  years,  was  revived  at  Moscow  in  Hungarian  periodicals,  but  it  had  for  a  time  a 
1858  by  Eatkoff.  One  of  the  ablest  pnblica-  rival  in  the  Elet  e»  literatura  ("  Life  and  Liter- 
tiona  was  the  Sm  oUteheetna  ("Son  of  the  ature"),  originated  in  1836  by  Kolcsey  and 
Fatherland"),  founded  in  1812,  with  which  was  P.  Szemere.  Th^  MgyehneiS,  or  "Observer" 
united  in  1835  the  Secemey  ArTMn  (1822),  or  (183T-'4B),  was  an  influential  literary  serial 
"Northern  Archives,"  at  which  time  Bulgaria  under  the  charge  of  B^za,  who  in  conjunction 
and  Gretch  became  joint  editors ;  the  latter  re-  with  Schedel  also  conducted  the  "  Athenieum," 
signed  it  in  1839  into  the  hands  of  Massalsky,  m  imitation  of  the  London  periodical  of  the 
and  a  few  years   afterward  it   ceased  to  ap-  same  name,  which  enjoyed  for  a  considerable 

Sear.  The  "Telegraph"  of  Moscow  (1836-35),  tune  a  deserved  success.    Th&Erdilyimuzmm 

y  Polevoy,  began  a  new  era  in  Russian  criti-  ("  Transjivanian  Museum")  of  Dobrentei  had 

oism ;  it  was  suppressed  by  the  government,  only  a  brief   existence,  but  the    Uj  Magyar 

and  its  successor,   Nadeshdin's  "Telescope,"  muzmra,  or  "New  Hungarian  Museum,"  has 


speedily  met  with  a  similar  fate.  They  were  during  the  last  decennium  been  the  principal 
followed  in  the  old  capital  of  Enssia  by  the  criticS  journal  of  Hungary. — 'o  Aoyivs  'Ep^ijjt 
Jfositeitonm  (1840),  the  organ  of  the  PansJavie  ("The  Learned  Mercury"),  the  earliest  peri- 
theories.  The  BiUioteka  dlya  tchteniya  ("  Li-  odical  of  modern  Greece,  was  maintained  by 
brary  for  Reading")  owed  its  ori^n  (1834)  to  the  contributions  of  Asopios  and  other  promi- 
Gretch,  who  was  followed  in  the  chair  of  edi-  nent  men.  To  it  has  saceeeded  the  Evpa- 
torship  by  Senkovsky;  under  the  direction  of  jtoikos  Epawimjf,  or  "European  Contributor," 
&nu^m  it  is  still  one  of  the  foremost  periodi-  established  by  Eangabfi  and  others  at  Athena 
oals  of  the  "country,  although  a  portion  of  its  in  1840. — In  India  the  issues  of  the  periodical 
contents  consists  of  translations,  chiefly  from  pressareofcourseformednponEngiish models. 
English  works.  The  Sovremenatk  ("  Oontem-  The  earliest  one  of  a  literary  character  was  the 
porary"),  founded  by  Pushkin  in  1836,  was  "  Calcutta  Monthly  Eegister"  (17D0),  which 
afterward  conducted  by  Pletneff ;  while  the  lasted  for  some  months.  Of  its  successors  the 
OUtehegt'Bennya  zaptsM  ("National  Journal  ")  best  known  are  the  "Oriental  Magazine  and  In- 
was  edited  at  first  (1840)  by  Byedinsky,  and  then  dian  Surkaru,"  which  began  at  Madras  in  1819 ; 
byKruJevsky,  distinguishing  itself  under  both  the  "Madras  MisceUany;"  tho  "Calcutta  Ee- 
by  the  zeal  with  which  it  opposed  Panslavism.  view"  (1844),  a  valuable  existing  quariierly ;  and 
Ontdde  of  the  country  itself  the  Arehw  Jur  die  the  "  Bombay  Quarterly  Eeview,"  which  dates 
MMgejweStj/tiwAe  iTtiiiiZe  ™n  JftMs^nTid,  edited  at  from  1855.  At  Singapore  the  "Journal  of 
Berlin  by  Erman  since  1841,  gives  a  valuable  the  Indian  Archipelago"  has  been  published 
resume  of  the  labors  of  the  Russian  men  of  since  1847,  while  the  "  Chinese  Repository," 
science  and  letters. — The  Diimmik  Wa/r^ancaM  begun  by  Morrison  at  Canton,  was  from  1833 
("WoTBaw  Journal"),  founded  by  Mochnacki  to  1851  filled  with  valuable  articles  relating 
and  Podczaszynski  in  1823,  has  contained  many  chiefly  to  the  literature  and  history  of  the  ex- 
escellent  essays  by  such  men  of  learning  as  treme  East.— The  periodicals  of  Spanish  and 
Lelewel,  Mickiewioz,  and  Brodzinski.  An  im-  Portuguese  America  have  as  vet  hardly  at^ 
portant  periodica!  was  edited  by  Lach  Szyrma  tained  even  a  local  success.  Brazil  did  not 
under  lie  title  of  PdmfotoiiJfarszau'giti  ("War-  possess  a  critical  journal  of  the  first  class  until 
saw  Memoirs").  The  "  Atheuieum"  was  issued  Oliveira  began  in  1859  tho  EerrUta  Bradleim 
at  the  same  place  by  Kraszewski,  but  expired  at  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Peru  has  nothing  better  or  of 
the  end  of  3  or  4  years ;  and  a  number  of  Po-  B  latet  date  to  show  than  the  old  MerauHo 
Hsh  literary  serials  have  appeared  efffilna,  Peruajw   (1791-6).     The  Mercurio    Chileno, 
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edited  by  Mora  daring  the  period  of  his  exilo    me,  the  first  Aitienoan  penodica!  which  waa 
from  Spain,  was  a  creditable  production,  and     fortunat*  enough  to  reach  an  age  of  over  10 
hft3  been  followed  byoneortwo  unsuccessful    years;  the  "Literary  Magazme"  (Philadelphia, 
attempts  to  establish  a  permanent  magazine  in    1803-'8),  by  0.  B.  Brown ;  the  "  Monthly  An- 
Ohih.    In  Mexico  the  Gazeta  de  lit^aUra  of    thology'*  (Boston,  1803-'ll),  containing  articles 
Eamirez  (1788-'9S)  has  scarcely  been  equalled    by  Tudor,  Buckmbster,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  G. 
since  the  establishment  of  the  republic— Ee-    Tigknor;  tho"IiterflryMjscellanj"(Cambridge, 
versing  the  rule  which  had  prevailed  m  the    180t-'5);  the  "General  Repository"  (1812- 13), 
old  world,  the  United  States,  as  was  natural    at  the  same  place;  the  "Mirror  of  Tast*'  (Phil- 
in  a  mvi  country  where  scholars  and  institn-    adelphia,  1810-'ll),  by  Carpenter,  who  paid 
tionaof  learning  were  as  yet  few,  had  ita  jour-    much    attention    to    dramatic    matters;     the 
nalfl  of  entertainment  long  before  its  jonmala    "Monthly  Register"  (Charleston,  1805),  the 
of  erudition  appeared.    The  date  of  the  first    first   southern  periodical ;    "Literary  Miscel- 
literary  periodical  is  1T41.    In  that  year  Frank-    lany"   (New  York,   1811;),   by   Baldwin;  the 
lin  is9ue*the  "General  Magazine  and  Hiatori-    "Anaiectio Magazine"  (Philadelphia,  ISlB-^uj, 
cal  Chronicle"  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  plan  of     designed  especially  for  ofBcers  in  the  navy,  and 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine ;"  but  it  existed    edited  in  1818-'14  by  Irving;  the     New  York 
only  half  a  year,  while  the  "American  Maga-    "Weekly  Museum"  (1814-'l7) ;    the     Portico 
zine"  begun  in  the  same  year  and  city  by    (Baltimore,    1815-'19);   Bnckmgham'a  "New 
Webbe,  was  still  less  saecessful,  two  numbers    England  Magazine"  (i881-'5) ;  the    American 
only  being  published.     The  other  issues  of  the    Monthly   Magazine"   (Hew  York,   1817-18) ; 
kind  prior  to  the  revolution  were  mostly  short-    the  "  Literary  and  Soientific  Repository    (New 
lived     They  were  the  "  American  Magazine    York,  3820-'21) ;  "  Atkinson's  Casket"  (Phila- 
and  Historical  Chronicle"  (Boston,  Oct.  1743,    delphia,  1821-'39),  displaced  at  last  by  "  Gra^ 
to  Dec  I74S)-  the  "  Boston  Weekly  Museum"    ham's  Magazine,"  which  from  1840  to  1850 
(4  nos.,  1743) ;   the  "  Independent  Eeflector"    was  the  best  of  ita  class  in  America ;  the   '  At- 
(New  York,  1762-'4),  which  numbered  among    lantio    Magazine"   (New    York,   1834-'5),   by 
its  contributors  Gov.  Livingston  and  the  Rev.    Sands,  contmued  until  1827  as  the  '  New  York 
A,  Burr-  the  " New  England  Magazine"  (Bos-     Review;"   the  "Southern   Literary   Gazette 
ton  1758)  which  ceased  after  the  appearance    (1825) ;  the  "  New  York  Mirror"  (1823),  be- 
ef a  few  parts:    the   "American  Magazine"    gun  by  Morris  and  Woodworth,  the  latter  being 
(Philadelphia,  Oct.  1757,  to  Oct.  1758),  pub-    succeeded  by  Fay,  who  gave  place  to  "Wniia, 
hshed  by  Bradford;   the  "North  American    from  which  time  until  1842  Morris  and  WUlia 
Mi^azine"  (Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  1758-'66),  by    snccesafiilly  conducted  it ;  the"imnoisMonth- 
6   Nevil ;  the  "  American  Magazine"  (Phila-    ly  Magazine"  (Vandalia,  1830-'32),  the  earhest 
delphia  1769),  by  Nicols ;  the  "  Royal  Ameri-    publication  of  a  literary  character  in  the  "West, 
can   M^azine"  (Boston,  1774t-'5)  ;    and  the    edited  by  J.  Hall,  who  superseded  it  by  the 
"Penn^vaniaMagazine"(Philadelphia,l775),    "Western    Monthly    Magazine"    (Cincinnati, 
commenced  with  articles  by  Thomas  Paine    1833-'6);  the  "American  Monthly  Magazme 
and  others,  but  interrupted  by  the  war.    Af-    (New  York,  183 3-' 8),  established  by  Herbert 
ter  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  before  the  end    and   Patterson,  and   subsequently  edited  by 
■    of  the  century  came  the  "  Columbian  Maga-    Park  Benjamin ;  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine" 
zme"  (Philadelphia,  1786-'9),   edited   at  first    (Philadelphia,  1887-'40),  by  W.E.  Burton;  the 
byOarey,  who  abandoned  it  to  undertake  the    "Dial"  (Boston,  1840-'44),  edited duringitsflrst 
"American  Museum"  (1787-'97),  a  compila-    two  years  by  Margaret  Fuller,  and  afterward 
tion  from  the  newspapers  and  other  journals    by  E.  W.  Emerson,  the  organ  of  the  school  of 
of  the  time,  of  much  historical  value;  the    Few  England  transcendentalists;  "Arctums 
"  Massachusetts  Magazine"  (Boston,  1789-'96) ;    (New  York,  1840-'42),  by  C.  Mathews  apd  E. 
the  "New  York  Magazine"  (lT90-'97);   the    A.Dnyckinek;  the  "Magnolia"  (1842-'3);  the 
"  Farmer's  Museum"  (Walpole,  N.  H.,  1793),    "  International  Magaame"  (New  York,  1850- 
edited  from  1796  until  near  the  close  of  the    '53),  under  the  editorial  chaise  of  E.  W.  Gris- 
century  by  Dennie ;  the  "United  States  Maga-     wdld;  " Putnam's  Monthly"  (New  York,  1853 
zine"  (Philadelphia,  1796),  by  Brackenridge ;    -'7),  of  a  higher  character,  both  m  pkn  and 
the  "American  Universal  Magazine"  (Phila-    execttion,  than  any  that  had  preceded  it ;  and 
delphia,  1797);  and  the  "Monthly  Magazine    "Rnsaell'aMflgazino"(Charleston,1867-'8).  All 
and  American  Review"  (New  York,  1799-    the  early  magazmes  drew  largely  froni  English 
1800),  founded  by  the  novelist  Brown,  but    sources,  but  in  1811-12  appeared  at  Philadel- 
oarried  on  afterward  as  the"  American  Review    phia  the  "Select  Views  of  Literature,"  solely 
and  Literary  Journal"  (1801-2).     It  would    devoted  to  reprints  from  the  foreign  periodical 
hardly  be  possible  to  give  a  complete  hat  of    preas ;  it  has  been  followed  by  the  "  Saturday 
the  numerous  Hterary  miscellanies  which  hdve    Magazine"  (PhOadelphia,  1821),  the  "Museum 
been  undertaken  since  1800  in  the  principal    of  Foreign  Literature"   (Philadelphia,  1822- 
cities  of  the  Union.    A  large  majority  of  them    '39),  the  "  Select  Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical 
never  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  thing  like    Literature,"  edited  by  A.  Norton  and  C.  Fol- 
aaocess  or  permanence.    Among  them  was  the    som  (Boston,   1833-'4),  and  by  two  existing 
"PortfoUo"  (Philadelphia,  1801-'25),  by  Den-    publications,  "Littell's  Living  Age"  (Boston, 
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1844)  and  the  "Eclectic  Magazine"  (Sew  (Omcinniiti,  1828-'30),  hj  FKnt;  the  "STew 
York,  1844),  A  maltitude  of  magaaines  York  Review"  {1837-'42),  estaMished  by 
filled  with  light  reading,  and  designed  more  Hawka,  and  STibseqnentl)-  edited  by'J,  G  Coge- 
particularlj  for  eiroulfltion  among  the  women  well  and  C.  S.  Henry ;  and  the  "  Sonthem 
of  America,  have  been  published,  the  ear-  Qaarterly  Review"  (Charleston,  1842-'63), 
liest  of  which  were  the  "Ijidiea'  Maga-  were  well  conducted,  but  have  been  discoa- 
zine"  (Philadelphia,  1799)  and  the  "Lady's  tinned.  The  same  fate  has  befallen  the  "  Deni- 
Weekly  Miscellany"  (New  York,  1807-'8);  oomtic  Review"  (New  York,  1838-'3 3),  after- 
later  ones  are  the  "Lowell  Offering"  (1841),  ward  the  "United  States  Review"  (1853-'5), 
chiefly  written  by  female  operatives  in  the  and  subsequently  revived  by  Florence  and 
New  England  factories;  the  "Ladies'  Com-  Lawrence  6s  the-" National  Democratic  Quar- 
panion"  (New  York,  1820-'44) ;  the  "  Colum-  terly  Review;"  the  "  American  Whig  Ee- 
bian  Mi^aine"  (New  York,  1844r-'8) ;  the  view"  (New  York,  1845-'63),  by  Oolton  and 
" Union  Magazme"  (New  York,  1847),by  Mrs.  "Whelpiey;  the  " Massachusetts  Quarteriy  Ee- 
Kirkiand,  afterward  pubhshed  at  Philadelphia  view"  (Boston,  1847-'50),  by  T.  PaAer-  and 
88  "Sartain's  Magazine;"  "Arthur's  Maga-  the  "New  York  Quarterly  Eeview"  (1852- 
zine"  (Philadelphia);  "Miss  Leslie's  Maga-  '3).  The  "New  Englander"  began  at  New 
zine"  (Philadelphia) ;  and  the  still  issued  "  Go-  Haven  in  1843,  and  the  "  National  Quarterly 
dey's  Lady's  Book"  and  "  Peterson's  Magazine"  Eeview"  at  New  York  in  1860.  A  large  nnm- 
of  PhCadelphia.  Magazinesforchildrenappear  her  of  reviews,  organs  of  the  various  religious 
to  have  originated  with  the  "Young  Missea'  bodies,  are  to  be  regarded  partly  as  critical 
Magazine"  (Brooklyn,  1806),  and  have  been  and  partly  as  theological  journals.  Such  are 
frequently  published  since  nnder  such  titles  the  "Christian  Examiner"  (Boston,  1824),  a 
as  "  Youth's  Magazine,"  "  Youth's  Cabinet,"  supporter  of  Massachusetts  Unitarianism,  edit> 
Parley's  Magaaine,"  and  "  Merry's  Museum."  ed  at  varions  thnes  by  Palfrey,  Jenks,  Walker, 
The  existing  magazines  of  a  higher  order  are  the  Greenwood,  W.Ware,  Ellis  Putnam  Hedge, 
"Knickorboeker,"fonndedbyC.F.  Hofflnanat  and  Hale,  and  which  grew  out  of  the  "Chris- 
New  York  in  1882,  and  edited  since  1884  by  tian  Disciple"  (1813-'24),  conducted  chiefly 
Louis  Gaylord  Olark ;  the  "  Southern  Literary  m  the  first  instance  by  Noah  Worcester- 
Messenger"(Eichmond,1835),editedforabrief  the  "Biblical  Repository  and  Bibliotheca  Sa- 
period  by  Poe;  "Harper's  New  Monthly  Mag-  era,"  published  under  that  name  since  1851, 
azine"  (New  York,  1850),  combining  selections  formed  by  the  union  of  the  "Bibhcal  Eeposi- 
ft-om  foreign  publications  with  a  large  amount  tory"  (which  originated  in  1831,  and  with 
of  original  matter,  ably,  conducted  from  the  which  was  joined  the  "American  Quarterly 
outset,  and  having  a  circalation  fer  beyond  Observer,"  1833-'6)  of  Edwards  with  the 
that  ever  attained  by  any  similar  publication ;  "BibliothecaSacra"  of  Eobinsnn;  the  "Meth- 
and  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  (Boston,  185T),  odist  Quarterly  Eeview,"  commenced  as  the 
edited  by  J.  E.  Lowell,  supported  by  original  "  Methodist  Magazine"  (1818) ;  the  "  Biblical 
contributionsfrom  some  of  the  foremost  Ameri-  Repertory  and  Princeton  Eeview,"  begun 
can  and  English  novelists,  essayists,  and  poets,  by  Hodge  in  1825  as  the  organ  of  the  West- 
Rather  historical  than  literary  have  been  the  minster  Calvinists ;  the  "  Christian  Eeview" 
"American  Register"  (Philadelpliia,  1806-  (1836),  advocating  inreligionsmatterstheprm- 
10),  and  periodicals  of  the  same  name  by  ciples  of  the  Baptists;  the  "Protestant  Episco- 
Walsh  (Phiiadelphiaj  1817)  and  by  Stryker  pal  Qaarterly  Eeview"  (1854),  and  the"  Ameri- 
(Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1848-'61),  as  can  Church  Review"  (New  Haven,  1848) ;  the 
well  as  the  "American  Quarterly  Register"  "UniversalistQaarteriy"  OBoston,  1848),  by  G, 
(Andover,  1829- '43),  by  Edwards.  The  "  New  H.  Emerson ;  the  "  Presbyterian  Quarteriy  Re- 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis-  view"  (Philadelphia,  1853),  by  Wallace;  the 
ter"  (Boston,  1852),  by  Drake,  and  "Histori-  "Evangelical  Review"  (Gettysburg,  Penn) 
cal  Magazine"  (New  York,  I85T),  by  Pol-  by  Krauth  and  others;  the  " Universal ist 
Bom,  are  also  filled  with  American  historical  Quarterly  Review"  (Boston,  1844)  ;  and 
and  biographical  matter. — The  review  litera-  "Brownson's  Quarteriy  Eeview,"  begun  as 
ture  of  the  United  States  begins  with  the  the  "Boston  Quarteriy  Eeview"  (1838),  and 
"American  Review  of  History  and  Politics"  since  1844  maintaining  Eoman  Catliolio  opin- 
(Philadelphia,  1811-'13),  by  Walsh ;  but  the  ions.  Many  of  the  colleges  have  individually 
ablest  and  most  permanent  publication  of  this  pubhshed  literary  journals,  of  which  the 
sort  has  been  the  "North  American  Eeview"  "Yale  Literary  Magazine"  (1886)  is  the  best 
(Boston,  1815),  which  has  been  successively  known;  but  m  1660  several  of  the  higher  in- 
edited  by  Tudor,  E.  T.  Channing  and  E.  H.  stitntions  of  education  in  conjunction  estab- 
Dana,  Edward  Everett,  Sparks,  A.  H.  Everett,  lished  the  "  University  Quarterly  Eeview." 
Palfrey,  Boweyi,  and  Peabody,  and  has  con-  Mmor  critical  journals  have  been  the  "Lit- 
stantiy  maintained  a  high  character  both  for  erary  Eeview"  (New  York,  1822-'4),  followed 
style  and  critical  ability.  The  "American  by  Bryant's  "New  York  Eeview  and  Athe- 
Quarteriy  Eeview"  (Philadelphia,  1827-'8r) ;  nteum  Magazine"  (1825),  and  its  successor,  the 
the  "  Southern  Eeview"  (Charieston,  1828-'82),  "  United  States  Eeview  and  Literary  Gazette" 
by  Elliott  and  Legar^;  the  "Western  Eeview"  (1826-'7)i    and  two  or  three  periodicals  in 
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imitaijon  of  the  London  literary  weeklies  have 
been  attempted,  eiich  as  the  "New  York  Lit- 
erary Gazette"  (18S4-'5  and  1839),  the  "Lit- 
erary World"  (New  York,  1847-'53),  edited 
by  Hoffman  and  the  Dayckincka,  "  Norton's 
Uterary  Gazette"  (New  York,  !854r-'5),  and 
the  "  Criterion"  (New  York,  1855-'6).— Jonr- 
nala  devoted  to  the  aoienous  and  the  arta,  or 
to  particular  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge, began  to  be  pnbliBhed  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  17th  century,  but  were  not  numeroua 
until  the  beginning  of  the  ISti,  since  which 
they  have  multiplied  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
until  there  is  now  scarcely  any  snbjeet  of  in- 
terest, or  which  can  be  made  an  object  of  in- 
vestigation, which  haa  not  its  periodica!  or- 
gans. The  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  (Lon- 
don, 1665)  and  the  Miscellanea  Cv/Hoaa  (1670) 
of  Germany  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  se- 
rials devoted  to  the  natnraJ  and  philosophical 
floienees ;  and,  indeed,  a  liberal  definition  of 
tlie  term  scientific  periodical  would  embrace 
the  whole  of  those  works  issued,  sometimes 
irregnlarly,  sometimes  at  stated  intervals,  by 
the  Teamed  societies  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  generally  known  as  "  Transactions."  The 
fir^  theological  journal  was  styled  Das  Alte 
und  Neue  aia  dem  Schati  theohgiacher  TTiasen- 
KAa/ten,  founded  in  Germany  by  LOscher  in 
1701 ;  in  America  the  earJieat  publications  of 
the  kind  were  the  "Christian  History"  (Bos- 
ton, 1743-'B)  and  the  "  Royal  SpiritaaJ  Maza- 
rine" (1771).  The  first  serial  in  connection 
with  jurisprudence  was  the  /otM-noJ  dupalais, 
established  by  Gufret  and  Blondeau  at  Paris 
in  1693.    At  the  same  place  in  1683,  the  abb6 


de  lo  Eoque  had  already  begun  the  earliest 
specimenof  a  medical  periodical,  the  Joumoua; 
de  raedscine.  Philology  was  early  represented 
by  the  Acerra  Philologica  of  Boysen  (Halle, 
1716),  and  Germany  has  continued  to  be,  above 
all  other  countries,  the  scat  of  journals  de- 
voted to  linguistics.  Journals  of  mechanical 
science  seem  to  have  originated  in  England, 
and  the  British  publications  of  that  class 
greatly  exeellod  until  within  a  few  years  those 
of  the  continent;  but  Germany  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has  possessed  serials 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  almost  every  trade 
and  profession.  BystemalJc  periodicals,  em- 
bracing the  mathematical,  natural,  and  phys- 
ical sciences,  sprang  into  existence  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century  almost  simultaneously 
in  Erance  and  Germany,  and  have  in  general 
been  both  better  conducted  and  more  success- 
ful than  those  of  a  corresponding  class  in  Eng- 
land. Agricultural  periodicals  have  beeri-cs- 
peoially  objects  of  attention  in  France  and 
America,  while  those  of  England  and  Ger- 
many are  in  general  of  loss  value  and  interest. 
Every  civilized  country  now  has  its  journalsof 
theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  the  natural 
sciences,  the  mechanical  sciences,  and  agricul- 
ture, while  in  some  many  other  specialities  are 
represented.  Few,  however,  escept  those  in 
Ei-oneh,  German,  and  English,  are  of  genera! 
interest  beyond  the  confines  of  the  languages 
in  which  they  are  written.  The  following  list, 
therefore,  is  }imited  to  those  tongues ;  it  gives 
the  titles,  place  of  publication,  and  date  of  es- 
tablishment of  the  more  prominent  scientific 
and  special  periodicals  now  (1861)  published  ^ 
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Frftctiral  Uecbanlc'a  JournaL     Glss- 

Ar^™i.    London,  1B42. 

Jonmal  of   the    Frsntlla    InslitBU. 

Sulentmc  Imeriuia.'  New  York,  lB4i 

Jonrnal  du  Palais.    Pane,  1794. 
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Paris,  1800. 
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Paris.  185a 
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London,  IfST. 
la  Legal  Observer.    1S40. 
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PEEI,  the  name  of  a  class  of  imaginary  beings 
ia  tlie  Persian  mythology,  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  fallen  angels,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  penally  for  their  sins  before  they 
can  enter  paradise.  They  are  allied  to  tbeelves 
and  feiries  of  the  northern  nations. 

PEEIPATETIO  PHILOSOPHY.    See  Aaia- 


PEEITO>rEUM:  (Gr.  ^tpi,  around,  and  tei™, 
to  stretch),  the  thin,  transparent  serous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  abdominal  cavity  of  man 
and  vertebrates,  reflected  npon  most  of  its  con- 
tained organs  and  more  or  less  completely  en- 
veloping them,  and  keeping  them  in  place  by 
its  folds  and  prolongations.  Like  other  seroas 
membranes,  it  is  a  closed  sao,  covering  bnt  not 
containing  the  organs  in  its  cavity ;  its  internal 
Burface,  in  contact  with  itself,  is  smooth  and 
shining,  moistened  by  a  serons  flnid  which  per- 
mits the  natural  movements  of  the  organs  npon 
each  other.  The  folds  which  surround  the  small 
intestines,  with  tiieir  vessels,  nerves,  and  glands, 
constitute  the  mesentery;  this  is  attached  to 
the  vertebral  column,  retaining  the  canal  in  its 
proper  place,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing 
the  necessary  motions  of  each  portion ;  the 
folds  wMck  embrace  the  colon  and  rectum  are 
VOL.  xiu.— 10 


called  respectively  the  mesocolon,  and  meaorec- 
tum.  The  double  membranous  fold,  prolonged 
like  an  apron  from  the  convexity  of  the  stom- 
ach and  colon,  and  floating  free  over  and  in 
front  of  the  intestines,  is  the  omentum  or  epi- 
ploon; it  is  supplied  with  numerous  vessels, 
and  is  more  or  less  charged  with  fat;  it  serves 
to  keep  the  intestines  in  place,  and  to  protect 
them  and  the  vessels  from  external  injury.  In 
the  male  ftstus  it  sends  a  prolon^tion  which 
accompanies  the  testis  in  its  descent  and  be- 
comes the  tunica  vaginalia,  which  in  most  cases 
is  shut  off  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  is  the 
usual  seat  of  hydrocele ;  in  the  femde  a  small 
process  enters  the  crural  canal ;  the  broad  liga- 
ments of  the  uterus  are  also  peritoneal  espan- 
sions.  The  kidneys  and  portions  of  other  or- 
gans are  outside  of  the  peritoneum ;  it  forma 
the  ligaments  of  the  liver  and  covers  the  lower 
surface  of  the  diaphragm ;  its  course  npon  the 
torgansia  very  complicated.  It  is  liable  to  com- 
mon acute  inflammation,  exceedingly  painful, 
and  dangerous  from  its  extent  and  connection 
with  important  organs ;  the  puerperal  state  is 
subject  to  a  speedily  fatal  form  of  peritonitis. 

PERITONITIS,  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membrane  whicli  lines  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men and  invests  the  visoera  whidi  are  contan- 
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ed  in  it  Acnto  idiopathic  peritonitis  is  an  a  Strang  and  marked  chill,  which  often,  lasts 
affection  bo  rare,  that  doubts  Lave  been  raised  several  hours.  The  pain  at  first  is  confined  to 
as  to  its  occurrence,  the  caaea  that  have  been  thelowerportionof  the  bowels,  but  as  the  peri- 
described  by  authors  being  attributed  to  the  tonitis  spreads  it  extends  over  the  abdomen, 
rupture  of  an  aneurism,  or  BOme  minute  per-  Tympanitis  is  a  marked  Byroptom,  and  from  the 
foration  which  has  been  oyerlooked  in  the  lasityof  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  ewelling 
course  of  the  esamination.  But  though  peri-  ia  often  enormous ;  the  pulse  is  very  small  and 
tonitiaisoGeoftherarestformsofinflammation,  frequent,  beating  from  120  to  160  in  a  minute, 
there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  this  opinion.  The  patient  commonly  lies  on  her  back  with 
Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  has  collected  a  num-  the  legs  drawn  np.  Vomiting  is  apt  to  be  early 
her  of  instances  in  whidi  peritonitis  occurred  present,  and  the  matters  vomited,  resembling  a 
during  iutra-uterine  life ;  other  observers  have  mixture  of  verdigris  and  water,  are  character- 
found  it  in  new-bo  font  P  longed  ex-  iatic  of  the  disease.  The  secretion  of  milk 
posure  to  cold  appe  rs  t  b  tl  nly  cause  ceases,  and  the  lochisl  discharge  is  generally 
to  which  spontane  i  nto  t  has  been  suppressed.  The  disease  ia  the  scourge  of  ly- 
ascribed.  The  disease  mm  iy  mmences  ing-in  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  sonietimos 
with  a  chill  more  1  p  1  g  d,  and  fol-  occurs  epidemically.  Similar  in  its  character 
lowed  by  heat  of  sk  n  f  q  y  f  pulse,  and  to  puerperal  peritonitis  is  that  form  of  the  dis- 
pain  in  the  abdomen  g  tl  d  by  pros-  ease  which  sometimes,  but  rarely,  comes  on  in 
sure.  Sometimes  tl  j  u  tant,  some-  menstmating  women;heretoo,Hsin theformer 
IJmes  it  is  aggravated  in  paroxysms ;  at  others  case,  the  disease  appears  to  spread  irom  the 
it  is  increased  by  motion,  and  the  patient  com-  uterus  to  the  peritoneum. — Next  to  puerperal 
monly  lies  on  the  back  with  the  knees  drawn  peritonitis,  that  from  perforation  of  (he  intes- 
.  up,  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles  and  keep  tine  is  the  commonest  form  of  the  disease.  It 
off  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  The  respira-  may  arise  from  perforating  nicer  of  the  stomach, 
tion  is  hurried  and  is  entirely  thoracic,  the  ahdo-  from  the  ulceration  of  Peyer'sglands  in  typhoid 
men  being  kept  as  still  as  possible ;  coughing,  fever,  from,  that  of  phthisis  or  of  dysentery, 
Bneezing,  &c.,  are  extremely  painful,  and  con-  from  the  nlceration  that  sometimes  supervenes 
Bequently  suppressed;  thisis  likewise  the  case  in  the  appendix  vermiformis,  &e.;  and  occa- 
with  the  effort  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  and  in  sionsJly  it  is  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  cyst, 
the  progress  of  the  disease  it  ia  often  necessary  an  abscess,  or  an  aneurism.  It  is  characterized 
to  have  recourse  to  the  catheter.  In  the  com-  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  acute  pain  in  some 
mencement,  in  a  few  cases,  particularly  in  ra.us-  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  soon  extends  over 
cular  subjects,  the  abdomen  is  retracted ;  but  its  whole  surface,  is  increased  by  pressure,  and 
very  generally  swelling  of  the  bowels  occurs,  accompanied  by  a  marked  alteration  of  the 
In  the  progress  of  the  complaint  effusion  takes  pulse  and  the  features.  The  disease  is  rapid  in 
place  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  but  this  its  coni-se,  the  patient  generally  dying  within 
IB  small  in  amount,  and  frequently  cannot  be  73  hours,  though  life  in  some  cases  has  been 
detected  during  life.  The  bowels  are  generally  prolonged  beyond  a  week.  Peritonitis  is  apt  to 
very  much  cooslipated,  though  diarrhcea  may  arise  in  cases  of  ovarian  cysts,  of  cancer  and 
be  present.  Hiccough  and  vomiting  are  apt  to  abscees  of  the  liver,  &c. ;  hut  the  disease  in 
come  on,  the  matters  vomited  being  at  first  these  cases  is  commonly  partial,  and  results 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  afterward  a  only  in  the  exudation  of  lymph  and  the  gluing 
thin  liquid  in  which  a  greenish  substance  isdif-  together  of  the  a^acent  sarfaces  of  themem- 
fosed.  This  last  is  often  brought  np  in  large  brane.— When  general  peritonitis  occurs  in 
quantities,  and  when  vomiting  once  takes  place  a  robust,  healthy,  young  adult,  the  ti 
it  usually  persists  to  the  last.  The  disease  when  maybe  commenced  by  a  full  general  b. 
fata!  is  apt  to  be  rapid  inits  progress,  ahddeath  in  most  cases  the  appUcation  of  leeches  to  tlie 
commonly  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  abdomen,  followed  by  the  use  of  warm  fomen- 
thougli  it  may  be  delayed  much  longer;  its  ap-  tations,  will  be  all  that  is  allowable.  Main 
proach  is  heralded  hyestreme  frequency  and  reliance  in  the  treatment  is  often  placed  upon 
emallness  of  the  pulse,  and  coldness  of  the  opium ;  this  should  be  given  at  intervals  of 
extremities.  Delirium  is  rarely  present,  the  in-  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  in  such  doses  as 
tellect  being  commonly  dear  to  the  last.  On  will  completely  quiet  the  pain,  and  its  use 
post-mortem  examinationmore  or  less flooculent  should  be  steadily  persevered  in  until  the  ter- 
serora  is  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  or  of  mination  of  the  disease.  In  this  way  a  few 
the  abdomen ;  the  intestines  are  glued  tc^ether  patients  have  been  cured  whose  cases  seemed 
by  coagulable  lymph,  and  the_  peritoneal  sur-  perfectly  hopeless.  Mercury,  aconite,  and  iiera- 
face  is  found  to  have  lost  ita  pdhsh  and  become  (ruireniniie  have  also  been  used  successfully.— 
sticky.  Where  the  patient  recovers,  the  intea-  In  some  instances,  and  almost  exclusively  in  tn- 
tines  are  left  matted  or  glued  together,  by  berculoua  subjects,  peritonitis  pats  on  a  chronic 
whieh  the  peristaltic  action  ipay  be  materially  form.  According  to  Louis,  who  has  studied 
interfered  with,  or  fibrinous  bands  are  formed  this  subject  with  his  customary  aocuracy, 
which  may  cause  strangulation  of  the  gut, —  chronic  peritonitis  may  be  regarded  aa  existing 
Puerperal  peritonitis,  the  most  frequent  form,  wherever :  "  1,  the  patient  haa  suffered  from 
occurs  daring  child-bed,  and  commences  with  general  pain  in  the  abdomen,  not  acute,  but 
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troublesome  and  without  diarrhcea;  3,  an  in-  Begmenta,  Balver-shaped  corolla  with  its  tobe 

crease  takes  place  in  the  volume  and  ionority  longer  than  the  caljs,  throat  bearded,  seg- 

of  the  belly,  early  accompanied  by  manifest  ments  of  the  lirab  flat,  oblique,  trnncate  at 


fluctuation,  without  the  eiistenoe  of  organic  apex ;  stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  throat ;  stjg- 
disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  particnlarly  ma  bearded,  seated  on  a  flat  orbicular  disk, 
of  the  liver,  or  of  the  heart  or  kidneys ;  8,  the  which  is  grooved  round  the  circumference ; 
more  or  less  rapid  subsidence  of  the  effusion,  glands  2,  alternating  with  the  ovaries;  fruit 
leavingthe  belly  slightly  and  generally  swollen,  consisting  of  2  follicles  and  few-seeded,  dehis- 
perralts  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  to  be  cing  lengthwise ;  seeds  cylindrical,  naked,  with 
seen  distended  in  consequence  of  the  difHcuJty  fleshy  albumen.  The  greater  periwinkle  (V. 
with  whioli  their  contents  are  passed  onward;  major,  lAan.')  has  rather  erect  stems;  ovate, 
the  whole  attended  by  a  weakness  which  can  acute,  ciliated  leaves ;  fine  purplish  blue  flow- 
neither  be  accounted  for  by  the  condition  of  ers,  the  calyx  with  linear,  subulate,  ciliated  di- 
the  Inngs  nor  by  the  amount  of  the  excre-  visions,  the  corolla  with  5  broad  obovate  parts; 
tions."  To  the  symptoms  given  by  Louis  we  the  flowers  appear  upon  short  erect  stems, 
may  add  the  dry  crepitation  on  pressure  no-  while  the  long  trailing  ones  are  barren.  There 
ticed  by  Dr.  Bright.  The  disease  is  generally  is  a  variety  which  is  much  esteemed  for  its 
fatal,  though  its  course  is  a  chronic  one,  and  is  variegated,  yellowish-whit*  striped  and  mar- 
very  little  influenced  by  treatment.  gined  leaves.     As  a  trailing  evergreen  this 

PERIWINKLE,  in  zoology,  a  peolinibran-  species  b  admirably  adapted  for  covermg  the 
chiate  gasteropod  ^ell,  of  the  gonns  littorina  ground  under  hedges,  ornamental  trees,  and 
(Ferassac).  The  shell  is  univalve,  with  a  few  shrubbery  that  has  tall  and  bare  stems.  It 
spiral  whorfs,  the  horny  operculum  made  op  flowers  all  summer.  In  the  northern  states  it  is 
also  of  a  few  spiral  turns ;  the  tentacles  are  2,  commonly  cultivated  in  large  pots,  which,  placed 
the  2  eyes  being  at  the  base  on  the  outside ;  upon  pedestals,  allow  the  long  pendnlous  stems 
the  month  is  at  the  end  of  a  proboscis,  the  gills  to  hang  gracefully  down.  It  is  easily  propa- 
comb-shaped,  and  the  foot  moderate,  with  a  gated  by  the  spontaneous  rooting  of  its  branch- 
groove  on  tho  lower  surface.  The  common  es,  chiiiy  at  the  tips  or  points,  or  by  the  di- 
periwinkle  of  the  English  and  French  coasts  vision  of  it9  roots.  If  the  seeds  are  needed,  tho 
{L.littoralii,  Uaa.)\a  round,  brown,  longitu-  plant  should  be  kept  inashallowpot  withvery 
dinally  streaked  with  blackish ;  the  shell  is  little  earth  and  the  lateral  shoots  cut  away, 
ttiok,  and  without  pearly  hning;  it  is  ovipa-  The  lesser  periwinkle  {F.  minor,  Linn.)  has 
rous,  and  Uvea  in  the  lowest  zone  of  sea  weed  procumbent  stems ;  eiliptic-lanceolate,  glabrous 
between  low  and  high  water  marks ;  immense  leaves ;  segments  of  the  calyx  hnear-laneeolate, 
quantities  are  brought  to  tie  London  market,  bluntish;  sf^ments  of  the  corolla  broadish  at 
and  form  a  considerable  article  of  food  for  the  top;  flowering  stems  usually  erect;  flowers 
poorer  classes.  Theroagh  periwinkIe(£.rwJw,  blue  with  a  white  throat,  varying  to  pnrpla 
Mat.),  from  the  ocean  washing  the  shores  of  and  white,  and  of  much  smaller  size  than  those 
Europe,  fi-equents  a  higher  zone  of  sea  weed;  of  the  preceding.  Both  are  found  growing 
this  is  ovo- viviparous,  and  the  young  acquire  a  spontaneously  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
calcareous  shell  before  they  are  excluded,  for  There  are  several  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
wliich  reason  the  species  is  not  eaten.  There  common  or  lesser  periwinkle,  such  as  a  double 
are  many  other  species,  all  marine,  inhabiting  blue-flowered,  a  double  red-flowered,  a  single 
almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  living  oa  tha  white-flowered  of  great  delicacy  of  blossom,  a 
rocks  between  the  tide  marks ;  three  species  yellow  variegated-leaved,  and  a  white  varie- 
are  very  common  on  liie  coast  of  New  Eng-  gated-leaved.  The  extreme  hardiness  of  this 
land,  of  small  sije,  and  probably  never  eaten,  species  renders  it  acceptable  for  planting  in 

PERIWINKLE  {Ang.  Bta.  pinemnele ;  Lat.  shady  places,  where  it  covers  the  ground  and 
pervinca  ;  Fr.  perj>enehe),  in  botany,  the  com-  produces  a  pleasing  eftect,  increasing  rapidly 
mon  name  of  plants  of  the  genua  j>inea  (Linn.),  by  its  rooting  stems..  The  herbaceous  peri- 
of  the  naturd  order  apocynacea.  The  plants  winkle  ( V.  herhacea,  Willd.)  is  an  elegant  plant 
of  this  order  are  perigynous  esogens  with  of  Hungary,  with  herbaceous  prostrate  stems, 
no  stipules,  opposite  and  sometimes  whorled  oblong-lanceolate,  smooth  leaves,  stalked  flow- 
leaves,  and  a  somewhat  corymbose  inflores-  ers,  and  a  ciiiate  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  of  a  pale 
cence,  with  a  free,  5-parted,  persistent  calyx;  blue  color.  The  Madagascar  periwinkle  (T. 
monopetfllous,  6-lobed,  deciduous  corolla,  with  rosai,  Unn.)  has  an  erect  branchmg  stem,  ovate- 
a  contorted  estivation ;  5  stamens  aiising  from  oblong  leaves,  and  twin  sessile  flowers  of  much 
the  corolla  alternating  with  its  segments;  ova-  elegance.  There  are  two  varieties,  a  pure 
riea  1  or  2  celled  and  many-seeded ;  stylos  1  or  white-flowered,  and  another  witJi  the  sama 
2 ;  stigma  1 ;  frait  a  follicle,  capsule,  drupe,  color  set  off  by  an  eye  or  colored  spot  in  the 
or  berry,  double  or  single;  seeds  with  a  fleshy  throat.  These  are  flne  pot  plants,  requiring 
or  cartilaginous  albumen.  The  genera  are  much  heat  in  winter,  but  doing  well  in  a  sunny 
principally  tropical,  a  few  representatives  being  open  border  during  the  summer, 
known  in  northern  latitudes.  Among  the  lat-  PERJURY,  the  crime  of  false  swearing.  He 
ter  is  the  vinea,  the  distinctive  characters  of  commits  perjury,  who,  under  oath  lawfully  ad- 
which  are:  a  5-cleft  calyx  with  linear  acute  ministeredinajudicial  proceeding  or  oourseof 
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justice,  wilftilly  gives  false  testimony  material  tmth.  Tlie  oath,  as  wc  have  already  implied, 
to  the  isaue  or  point  in  qaestion.  The  offence  can  be  well  adininistered  only  by  competent 
is  ttfus  defined  at  common  law.  In  many  of  authority,  and  before  a  court  or  magistrate  har- 
the  United  States  it  is  particularly  defined  by  ing  legal  right  to  proceed  in  the  cause.  It 
statutes ;  but  these  do  not  vary  materially  from  eufflces  in  the  indictment  to  allege  this  compe- 
the  common  law  definition,  jft  is  to  be  observ-  tent  power  and  auliority  without  setting  forth 
ed,  first,  that  a  judicial  procedure  or  course  of  the  fects  which  constitute  jnrisdiction. — In 
justice  is  essential  to  the  commission  of  it.  It  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  testimony,  which  ia 
may  be  stated  generally  that  whercTer,  under  also  an  essential  element  of  the  offence,  it  is 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  an  oath  is  re([uired  not  requisite  to  recite  the  exact  words  uttered, 
in  the  tegular  administration  of  justice,  there  with  the  same  nicety  as  in  the  case  of  forgery 
tho  crime  is  possible.  The  offence  cannot  he  or  iibel.  It  is  sufficient  to  lUlege  substantially 
foundedontheviolationof  a  mere  oath  of  office,  what  the  defendant  said  as  to  the  matter  in 
For  example,  an  officer,  public  or  private,  who  question,  and  that  he  knew  it  to  be  false.  As 
neglects  to  execute  his  office  in  pursuance  of  we  havo  already  seen,  the  untruth  may  lie  not 
his  oath,  or  acta  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  it,  is  only  in  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  law,  hut 
not  indictable  for  perjury.  Nor  can  peijnry  it  may  lie  in  a  false  affidavit  to  a  bill  in  equity 
consist  of  the  violation  of  an  oath  taken  in  any  which  prays  for  an  injunction,  or  to  a  petition 
purely  extra-judicial  proceeding;  as  a  false  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpvs.  The  peijury 
affidavit  to  an  acconnt  to  he  rendered  by  an  may  also  consist  in  a  false  oatli  made  under  an 
administrator,  or  false  swearing  before  ajustice  insolvent  debtor's  act,  in  false  evidence  given 
of  the  peace,  before  whom  no  cause  m  any  before  a  grand  jury,  or  in  the  false  and  mali- 
stage  Is  pening.  So,  though  false  testimony,  cions  exhibition  of  articles  of  the  peace.  It  ia 
given  before  a  commissioner  appointed  by  a  also  well  settled  that  the  false  testimony  must 
court  nnder  the  common  rule,  is  perjury,  yet  it  be  ^ven  wilflilly.  It  has  sometimes  been  held 
is  not  so  when  given  in  depositions  taken  by  that  the  allegation  of  wilfui  and  corrupt  false- 
consent  before  nnauthorized  persons.  It  mat>  hood  is  wel!  supported  by  evidence  that  the  ac- 
ters  not  whether  the  untrue  evidence  were  oused  swore  rashly  to  that  which  he  did  not 
given  in  the  principal  investigation  of  the  mat-  know,  and,  though  he  believed  it,  yet  had  no 
ter  in  issue,  or  whether  it  were  in  some  pre*  probable  cause  for  believing.  But  the  better 
liminary  or  incidental  proceeding.  If  tho  mat-  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  perjury  is  not  com- 
ter  sworn  to  in  these  proceedings  is  material,  mitted  if  the  party  gave  his  testimony  in  ao- 
though  only  remotely  so,  tho  crime  of  perjury  cordance  with  his  belie:^  no  matter  how  care- 
is  possible.  Not  only,  therefore,  may  it  be  iessly  or  rashly  that  belief  may  have  been 
committed  by  a  witness  who  is  giving  oral  formed.  In  other  words,  a  distinct  corrupt 
tesljmony  in  a  trial  in  open  court,  but  it  may  intent  is  essential  to  the  crime. — Finally,  the 
be  as  well  in  the  preliminary  information  or  false  testimony  must  be  material  to  the  point 
compliunt  before  a  magistrate,  or  in  statements  in  controversy.  The  degree  of  materiality 
made  before  the  grand  jury,  or  in  a  deposition  is  of  no  importance,  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
made  before  a  commissioner  doly  authorized  to  the  false  declaration  immediately  and  directly 
take  it.  So  the  examination  of  a  poor  debtor  touch  the  issue ;  it  safBces  if  it  remotely 
before  a  magistrate  is  a  course  of  justice,  and  or  collaterally  afiect  it.  Peijury  then  may  be 
false  swearing  there  ia  peijnry.  The  hearing  committed,  if  the  testimony  tend  to  increase  or 
of  a  canse  must  furthermore  be  really,  not  diminish  the  damages  or  punishment,  or  if  it 
apparently  only,  a  judicial  proceeding.  For,  concern  the  credibility  of  tho  witness  himself, 
if  a  judge  who  seemed  to  have  authority,  or  of  any  other  witness  in  the  case,  Afalso 
yet  had  none  in  fact,  administered  the  oath,  answer  to  a  question  put  by  way  of  cross 
cr  if  a  suit,  though  properly  brought,  had  examination  may  therefore  lay  the  foundation 
yet  in  fact  abated  by  tho  death  of  a  party,  of  an  indictment ;  and  it  has  been  held  to  bo 
and  thus  passed  out  of  the  court's  jurisdic-  perjnry  where  a  party,  after  being  particularly 
tion,  false  swearing  in  either  case  is  not  indict-  cautioned  as  to  his  reply,  answered  falsely  to  an 
able.  But  peijnry  is  not  excused  if  tho  plead-  interrogatory,  pnt  merely  with  the  design  of 
jnga  were  merely  informal  and  amendable,  impairing  his  credit  as  to  that  part  of  the  evi- 
or  if  the  proceedings  were  voidable  but  not  dence  which  was  immediately  materiaL 
void.  It  ia  fm-tber  essential  that  an  o^h  was  PERKINS,  Elisha,  an  American  physician, 
lawfully  administered.  The  indictment  there-  the  inventor  of  the  metallic  tractors,  bom  in 
fore  nsnaUy  recites  that  the  party  was  in  duo  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  Jan.  1740,  died  in  New 
manner  sworn  and  took  his  corporal  oath  to  York  in  Sept.  1799.  He  was  educated  by 
epeat  the  troth.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  his  father  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  and 
avow  that  the  party  was  duly  sworn,  without  began  the  practice  of  it  in  Plainfield,  where 
alleging  the  mode  in  which  the  oath  was  ad-  he  was  very  succesefal.  Abont  1796  he  in- 
ministered.  Yet,  if  the  allegation  be  of  a  spe-  vented  the  metallic  tractors,  consisting  of 
cific  mode,  a  variance  in  the  proof  will  be  fatal;  two  instruments,  one  resembling  brass  and  the 
and  perhaps  the  indictment  would  fail  if  it  other  steel,  but  professedly  of  a  peculiar  com- 
charged  that  tho  party  was  sworn,  when  in  position  of  metals,  3  inches  in  length  and 
f^t  he  only  made  solemn  affirmation  of  the  pointed  at  the  ends.    They  were  used  chiefly 
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!a  local  inflamtnationa,  ancli  as  pfuns  in  the  It  is  understood  that  be  ia  preparing  a  test 

head,  face,  teeth,  and  side,  in  rheamatism  and  book  on  astronomy. 

diseases  of  a  similar  character,  the  points  he-  PERKINS,  Jacob,  an  American  inventor, 
jng  applied  to  the  affected  part,  and  then  horn  in  Newburjport,  Mass.,  in  1T66,  died  in 
drawn  over  it  in  a  downwaii  direction  for  London,  July  30, 1849.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
about  20  minutes.  For  a  time  this  method  a  goldsmith,  and  earlj  diatingnished  himself  by 
of  cure  enjoyed  great  reputation,  not  only  in  the  invention  of  a  new  method  of  plating  shoe 
America  but  in  Europe.  In  the  United  States  buckles,  in  the  manufaotuFO  of  which  he  engaged 
the  faculty  of  8  institutions  recommended  it.  with  considerable  success.  Wben  he  was  about 
In  Copenhagen  12  physicians  and  surgeons,  21  years  of  age  he  was  employed  by  the  com- 
most  of  them  instructors  in  the  royal  Freder-  monwealth  of  Massaehnsetta  Ui  make  dies  for 
ic's  hospital,  began  a  course  of  experimenta,  copper  coinage.  Soon  afterward  he  invented  a 
an  account  of  which  was  published  in  an  8vo,  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nails  at  ond 
volume,  and  gave  their  opinion  in  favor  of  operation,  but  he  lost  the  fruits  of  this  valuable 
the  new  system,  which  they  called  Perkinism.  improvement  through  the  mismanagepient  of 
In  London,  where  the  tractors  were  introduced  his  partners,  and  was  involved  in  great  pecuni- 
hy  Dr.  Perkins's  son,  a  Perkinian  institution,  ary  distress.  In  bank  note  engraving  he  next 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Rivers,  was  es-  made  most  important  improvements,  substi- 
tablished,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  tutine  steel  for  copper  plates,  and,  having  ob- 
The  cases  of  cures  published  numbered  5,000,  tained  an  elaborate  and  costly  impression, 
and  were  certified  to  by  8  professors,  40  phy-  transferring  this  by  pressure  to  other  steel 
gioians  and  surgeons,  and  30  clergymen.  The  plates,  which  conld  he  afterward  hardened 
list  of  persona  claimed  to  have  been  cured  by  and  used  for  printing  from.  (See  ENGEAvme, 
this  remedy  amounted  to  an  almost  fabulous  vol.  vii.  pp.  211,  21S,  214.)  About  1814  he 
number ;  but  the  tractors  fell  into  neglect  al-  went  to  Philadelphia  and  became  associated 
most  as  speedily  as  they  had  become  cele-  with  the  firm  of  MuiTay,  Draper,  and  Fairman, 
brated.  Dr.  Perkins  invented  also  an  antisep-  bank  note  engravers,  and  in  1818  went  to  Eng- 
tio  medicine,  and,  anxious  to  test  its  efficacy  land,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fairman  and  a  num- 
against  the  yellow  fever,  he  repaired  to  New  ber  of  workmen,  with  the  expectation  of  ob- 
Tork  in  1799  during  the  prevalence  of  that  taining  a  contract  for  supplyii^  the  bank  of 
disease ;  but  after  4  weeks  of  unremitting  toil,  England  with  plates.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
he  himself  died  of  the  fever,  pointed,  but  he  obtiuned  a  similar  privilege 
PEBKINS,  GBOJtGB  KoBEKTS,  LL.D.,  an  from  the  bank  of  Ireland,  and  in  partnership 
American  mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  with  Mr.  Heath  carried  on  his  business  in  Lon- 
in  Otsego  co.,  N.  T.,  May  3,  1812.  He  was  al-  don  for  a  nnmber  of  years.  He  also  became 
most  wholly  self-educated,  and  at  the  age  of  interested  in  the  subject  of  steam  artillery,  in 
18  was  employed  as  assistant  engineer  in  the  which  Watt  and  others  after  him  had  already 
slackwater  survey  of  the  Susquehanna  river;  made  experiments  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  his  labors  were  interrupted  by  a  severe  Having  constructed  a  gun  in  which  steam,  gen- 
lameness,  which  aifiicted  him  for  several  years,  erated  at  an  enormous  pressure,  was  used  as 
At  tlie  age  of  19  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  the  propelling  power  instead  of  gunpowder, 
of  mathematics  iu  the  "Liberal  Institute"  at  he  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  in  the 
Clinton,  N,  Y.,  where  he  remained  till  1838,  presence  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  a  num- 
when  he  became  principal  of  the  Utica  acad-  her  of  artillery  officers,  which  demonstrated 
emy.  In  1844,  at  the  opening  of  the  state  the  feasibility  of  his  plan,  though  it  has  been 
normal  school,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  generally  condemned  as  inapplicable  to  modern 
mathematics,   and   4  years  later   was  elected  warfare.     An  iron  target,  at  a  distance  of  85 

Erincipal.  Ia  1853  he  was  compelled  by  ill  yards,  was  shattered  to  atoms.  Balls  passed 
ealth  to  resign,  and  soon  after  superintended  through  11  planks  of  the  hardest  deal,  each  1 
the  erection  of  the  Dudley  observatory.  In  inch  thick,  placed  some  distance  apart,  and 
1856  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  with  a  pressure  of  only  65  atmospheres  pene- 
in  the  university  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  bnt  never  trated  an  iron  plate  J-  inch  thick.  To  demon- 
entered  upon  his  duties  there.  In  1858  he  was  strate  the  rapidity  with  which  the  balls  might 
appointed  deputy  state  en^eer  and  surveyor  be  thrown,  he  screwed  to  a  gnn  barrel  a  tube 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  balls,  which  falling  into  the  barrel 
still  holds.  He  received  from  Hamilton  col-  by  their  own  ■weight  were  discharged  at  the 
lege  the  honorary  degrees  of  A.M.  in  1839,  and  rate  of  nearly  1,000  per  minute.  A  movable 
LL.D.  in  1853.  He  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  joint  being  attached  to  the  gun  barrel  and  a 
mathematical  text  books  for  colleges,  acade-  lateral  direction  given  to  it,  a  lineal  series  of 
mies,  and  public  schools,  comprising  "  Pri-  holes  was  perforated  in  a  plank  nearly  13  feet 
mary,"  "Elementary,"  "Practical,"  and  "High-  long.  The  expense  of  working  anch  a  gun  was 
er"  arithmetics,  published  between  1840  and  calculated  at  about  ^^  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
1851;  "Treatise  on  Algebra"  (1841);  "Ele-  powder  required  to  discharge  an  equal  number 
meets  of  Algebra"  (1844);  "Elements  of  Ge-  >)f  balls  by  the  usual  meUiod.  The  greatest 
ometry" (1847);  "Trigonometryand Surveying"  objections  to  the  application  of  steam  to  artil- 
(1861) ;  "  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry"  (185i).  lery  are,  the  impossibility  of  giving  it  the  force 
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of  gunpowder,  and  the  pomplex  mftchinery- re-  ing  up  half  the  required  aum.    In  1838  he  gave 

quired,  which  in  actual  battle  could  seldom  he  hia  mansion  house  and  grounds  in  Pearl  street, 

properij  managed.     Mj-,  Perkins  also  inyented  worth  over  |60,000,  for  a  blind  asyjum  (now 

an  mstrument  called  the  bathometer,  to  meas-  the  Perkins  inatitutiou  and  Maasachusetta  asy- 

ure  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  pleometer,  to  lum  for  the  blind),  on  condition  that  |BO,000 

mark  with  precision  the  speed  at  which  a  ves-  should  he  raised  as  a  fund  for  its  support, 

sel  mores  through  the  water ;  and  he  was  the  When,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  an  effort  was 

first  to  demonstrate  that  water  is  compressible,  made  for  a  further  endowment  of  the  Athe- 

PEEKINS,  Thomas  HAiniAsyD,  an  American  nseura,  he  subscribed  $3,000 ;  and  when  it  was 

merchant,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  15,  1764,  feared  that  the  subscription  of  $120,000  was  in 

diedinBrookline,Jan.  11, 1854.  His  father  was  danger  of  failing  from  the  apparent  impossibil- 

a  merchant.     His  early  education  was  obtained  ity  of  raising  the  last  $40,000,  he  offered  to 

at  Mddleborough,  Barnstable,  and  Boston,  and  guarantee  the  amount, 

lie  was  fitted  for  college  at  Hingham ;  but  hia  PERM,  a  government  of  Russia,  lying  partly 
love  of  a  mercantile  life  was  so  strong  that  he  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia,  bounded  N.  by 
was  finally  permittedto  enter  the  counting  house  Vologda  and  Tobolsk,  E.  by  Tobolsk,  S.  by 
of  the  Messrs.  Shattuck  in  Boston,  with  whom  Orenburg,  and  W.  by  Yiatka.  It  extends  from 
he  remained  until  attaining  his  majority.  He  lat.  06"  18'  to  61°  56'  N.,  and  from  long.  53° 
then  spent  some  time  with  his  elder  brother  80' to  64°  E.;  extreme  length  600  m.,  breadth 
James,  and  became  associated  with  him  in  a  450  m. ;  ai'ea,  180,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
mercantile  house  in  St,  Domingo.  The  climate  3,012,308.  The  Ural  mountains,  which  form 
proving  prejudicial  to  hia  health,  he  return-  the  boundary  line  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
ed  to  Boston,  and  attended  to  the  interests  of  traverse  it  in  a  "S.  and  8.  direction,  dividing 
the  house  there,  while  a  younger  brother  took  the  government  into  two  unequal  parts,  that 
his  place  at  8t.  Domingo.  In  1789  he  went  as  in  Europe  being  the  larger.  Pavdinskoi  Ka- 
Hupercargo  of  the  ship  Aatrfea,  commanded  by  men,  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  government,  is 
his  relative  Cant.  Magoe,  to  Batavia  and  Can-  more  than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  tho 
ton,  and  there  laid  lie  foundation  of  his  sub-  principal  pass  across  the  Ura]  leads  by  Kun- 
sequent  extraordinary  mercantile  success,  by  gur,  between  Perm  and  Tobolsk.  From  the 
forming  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principal  ciiain  the  surface  descends  in  a  series 
orientfd  trade.  After  his  return  he  made,  in  of  terraces,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  mountain- 
connection  with  Oapt.  Wageo,  several  suocess-  ous.  The  European  portion  belongs  princi- 
ful  ventures  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  north-west  pally  to  the  basin  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Asi- 
eoast,  and  in  China.  In  1793  llie  insurrection  atic  to  that  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  Kama, 
in  St.  Domingo  destroyed  most  of  theproperty  an  affluent  of  theTolga,  enters  the  government 
of  his  brother's  house  there,  and,  ruining  their  from  the  N.  W.,  and  leaves  it  at  the  8.  W.,  re- 
debtors,  also  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ceiving  many  tribntaries,  the  most  important 
bankruptcy.  On  their  return  to  Boston,  Mr.  of  which  are  the  Vitohera,  Kosa,  Kosva,  Obva, 
Perkins  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother  and  Tchusovaya.  The  E.  part  has  several  lakes, 
James,  which  for  the  next  30  years  was  re-  and  is  drained  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
martable  for  the  estent,  foresight,  and  success  Obi,  the  lai^st  of  which  are  the  Sosva,  Losva, 
of  its  enterprises.  In  1795  he  visited  France  Tura,  Neiva,  Irbit,  Pishma,  Iset,  and  Mjas. 
and  Holland  on  business,  and  was  detained  in  The  climate  of  the  elevated  regions  and  of  the 
the  former  country  some  months,  while  the  N.  is  cold  and  bleak.  Gold,  silver,  platinum, 
later  scenes  of  the  revolution  were  in  progress,  iron,  copper,  lead,  diamonds  and  other  precious 
Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  rendering  im-  stones,  loadstone,  salt,  and  marble  are  all 
portant  services  to  the  wife  and  son  of  Lafay-  found.  The  S.  "W.  part  is  generally  fertile,  but 
ette,  as  well  as  to  some  of  his  own  country-  elsewhere  the  soil  is  better  suited  for  pasture 
men.  In  1805  he  was  elected  to  the  Maasa-  thanagriculture,  andmuchof  itisuncultivated. 
diusetts  senate,  and  for  18  or  20  years  subse-  Eye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  flas,  and  different 
quently  he  was  most  of  the  time  a  member  of  vegetables  are  grown.  Oak,  elm,  cedar,  pine, 
one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  He  and  larch  are  the  chief  trees.  The  mines  are 
was  repeatedly  offered  a  seat  in  congress  or  the  extensively  worked.  In  1855  the  8  principal 
cabinet,  but  he  hadnotasteforpoliticalhonors.  mines  belonging  to  the  crown  yielded  8,106 
In  the  promotion  of  all  objects  which  could  lbs.  of  gold,  11,498  cwt.  of  copper,  8  lbs.  9  oz. 
improve  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  condi-  of  platinum,  and  69,311  cwt.  of  iron.  Cloth, 
tionofthecommunity,  Mr.Perkinstookalively  leather,  soap,  glass,  and  candles  are  made, 
interest.  In  1815  the  effort  was  made  to  en-  About  J  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians,  and 
dow  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  and  the  remainder  are  composed  of  various  Tartar 
$100,000  was  required  within  a  limited  time,  tribes,  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
ifr.  Perkins's  name  was  placed  at  the  head  of  country.  By  far  the  greater  part  belong  to 
the  first  list  of  trustees,  and  he  andhis  brother  the  Greek  church,  but  there  are  some  of  other 
contributed  $5,000  each  toward  the  fund.  In  Christian  sects,  and  about  4  per  cent,  are  Mo- 
1826  additions  were  to  be  made  to  the  Boston  hammedans.- — The  capital,  Pebm,  is  situated  on 
Athena;um,  and  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  nephew  the  left  bank  of  the  Kama,  inlat,  68°  I'S.,  long, 
each  contributed  $8,000  toward  it,  thus  mai-  56°  26'  E,;  pop.  in  1851, 13,262.    The  houses 
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are  chiefly  conatrttcted  of  wood.    There  are  9  cutlery,  fiilka,  wine,  flour,  salt  fish,  and  pine 

churches  several  public  buildings,  a  convent,  boards.    The  chief  imports  from  the  United 

hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  a  theological  seminary,  States  in  1858  were  90,356  barrels  of  flour  and 

eitenaiveiron  founderies,  and  copper  refineries.  248,900  drums  of  codfish.— Recife  was  founded 

PERMUTATION.    See  Combinatios.  by  the  Portuguese  early  in  the  16th  century, 

PERNAMBUCO,  an  E.  province  of  Brazil,  was  sacked  by  the  English  under  Oapt.  Lancas- 

bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Oeara  and  Para-  ter  in  1595,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  the 

hiba,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  8.  by  Alagoas  and  Ba-  Dutch  from  1630  to  1654. 

hia,  and  W.  by  Piauhi ;  extreme  lengtb  TOO  m.,         PEEON,  FiiAsgms,  a  French  traveller  and 

breadth  220  m. ;  area,  according  to  the  latest  naturalist,  born  ia  CSrilly,  depai-tment  of  Allier, 

authority,  about  62,000  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1868,  Aug.  22,  17T5,  died  there,  Dec.  14,  181(1.     He 

850  000    The  coast  is  low  and  fronted  by  nuraer-  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  1792,  was  wounded 

ous  coral  reefe  which  render  navigation  danger-  at  the  siege  of  Landau,  and  made-a  prisoner  at 

OU8      The  country  is  flat  with  a  sandy  soil  for  the  battle  of  Kaisersiautern,  and  taken  to  the 

about  15  m,  from  the  sea,  but  it  afterward  be-  citadel  of  Magdeburg.    He  devoted  his  captivity 

comes  hilly,  and  gradually  rises  into  mountams  to   reading   travels  and  histories,  and  waa  re- 

and  extensive  table-lands.     The  most  impor-  leased  in  1T94.    In  1800,  through  the  influence 

tant  river  is  the  San  Francisco,  which  forms  a  of  Jnssieu  and  LaeSp&de,  he  was  attached,  m 

part  of  the  boundary  on  the  S.,  and  receives  the  the  capacity  of  zoologist,  to  the  expe^tion 

drainage  of  the  greater  part  of  the  province  sent  by  the  French  govermnent  under  Oapt. 

by  several  tributaries.     In  the  N.  E.  the  Capi-  Baudin  to  explore  Australia.     He  madecunous 

baribe  Ipoiuoa,  and  some  smaller  streams  flow  experiments  showing  that  the  coldness  of  the 

directly  to  the   ocean.    Marble   is   abundant,  sea  water  increases  with  the  deptli,  and  sue- 

and  gold  is  found  in  small  quantities.     The  soil  ceoded  in  bringing  home  an  mvaluable  zoolo- 

is  in  many  places  rich  and  fertUe,  and  prdduoes  ^cal   collection,  comprising  more  than  3,500 

sugar  cane  cotton,  maize,  mandioc,  fruits  and  species  previously  unknown.     The  results  of  his 

vegetables,  and  many  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs,  observations  have  been  embodied  in  his  interest- 

A  great  part  of  the  mountdnous  country  is  ing  narrative  of  the  Voffa^e  de  deoouterUi  mai 

covered  with  forests,  which  yield  excellent  tim-  Urres  amtrales  pendant  le»  annees  1800-1804  (3 

ber  dye  woods,  balsams,  and  gums.    The  man-  vols,  ito.,  with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1807- 16).    The 

ufactures  are  trifling,  but  there  are  numerous  8d  volume  waa   prepared  after  his  death  by 

sugar  works  and  distilleries  where  many  slaves  M.  de  Freycinet.     He  had  previously  published 

are  employed     Great  improvements  have  been  Oisemations  aur  VantliTOpologie  (Fans,  1799). 
lately  made  in  the  roads  of  the  province ;  and        PfiROUSE,  La.    See  La  P^boitsb. 
a  raUway  is  in  course  of  construction  which  is       PERPETUAL  MOTION,  a  term  the  primary 

to  open  the  interior  for  about  800  m.— The  capi-  meaning  of  which  is  obvious  enough,  and  which 

tal  PsBNAMBCoo,  orRBOtFB,  is  situated  at  the  is  in  suchsenseapplicableto  actual  phenomena, 

mouth  of  the  Oapibaribe,  in  lat  8°  4'  S.,  long,  as  the  planetary  movements;  but  which  has  been 

84°  53'  W. ;  pop.  about  80,000.     It  consists  wrested  from  this,  its  proper  use,  to  name  any 

of  3  distinct  parts,  Recife,  Boavista,  and  St.  imaginary  mechanism,  such  that,  withm  itself; 

Antonio,  and  of  the  town  of  Olinda,  which  is  the  power  required  to  give  it  motion  shall  be 

about  8  m.  distant.    Recife  stands  on  a  penin-  contmually  restored  or  renewed,  without  aid 

sula,  Boavista  on  the  mainland,  and  St  Antonio  ftom  an  exterior  source  or  cause.     Of  course, 

on  an  island  or  sand  bank  formed  by  the  river,  such  a  machine,  oaee  in  motion,  must  move  for 

Recife  is  the  principal  seat  of  commerce.    The  ever,  or  until  destroyed  by  the  wear  of  ita 

streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  generally  parts.    The  idea  necessitates  a  circle  or  ciromt 

built  of  brick  from  3  to  6  stories  high.    St.  An-  of  parts,  returning  in  some  way  upon  itself;  it 

tonic  is  connected  with  Recife  by  a  long  bridge,  implies  the  uninterrupted  transfer  of  a  certain 

Boavista  is  the  most  modern  quarter.    The  8  quantity  of  motion  from  piece  to  piece  through 

divisions  conttun  many  churches,  monasteries,  the  circuit,  or  such  accumulation  at  one  point 

charitable  institutions,  and  other  public  build-  as  shall  overcome  the  resistance  at  another,  so 

ings.    The  town  is  extremely  ditty,  and  drink-  that  an  nndiminished  force  returns  always  upon 

ing  water  has  to  be  brought  in  casks  from  the  first  piece  (prime  mover),  the  machine 

Biberibe  near  Olinda.    The  harbor  is  formed  being  thus  required  to  impel  itself,  and  if  pos- 

by  a  reef  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  breakwater,  sihle  perform  over  and  above  this  some  useful 

but  in  stormy  weather  the  swell  passes  over  work.    This  problem,  wrought  upon  through 

and  through  different  openings  in  it.     The  2,000  years,  and  never  more  fsuthfolly  than 

depth  varies  from  16  to  30  feet,  but  the  best  within  a  century  past,  yet  without  one  instance 

sheltered  part  has  only  about  10  feet.    It  has  a  of  positively  attested  success,  has,  aside  from 

good  lighthouse  and  is  defended  by  several  forts,  its  demonstrated  impossibility,  deservedly  at- 

The  trade  of  Pernambuco  is  very  important,  tained  to  a  "  bad  eminence"  in  the  history  of 

and  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  some  years  mechanics.    Interminable  have  been  the  plans, 

past.    In  .858,  70  American  vessels  entered  devices,  wheels,  combinations,  and  engines  to 

the  port.    The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  which   these    attempts,   always   in    the    na- 

cotton,  rum,  hides,  and  dye  woods;   and  the  ture  of  thin^  absurd,  have  given  birth.     Two 

imports  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  hardware,  among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  at- 
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tempts  are  that  of  the  marqaiB  of  Worcester,  light,  there  are  but  6  cases  snppbsable :  1.  An 
1659,  and  tLat  of  Jean  Orfijre,  or  Orfiyrens,  eiterior  moyjng  power;  but  this  is  of  courae 
a  Freachman,  1719;  both  these  were  wheels,  excluded.  2.  Total  annihilatioii  of  friction,  re- 
moving by  weights,  their  diameters  14  and  13  sistauce  of  dr,  rigidity,  or  softness  when  iiyu- 
feet;  but  proof  of  their  Buceeasful  working  re-  rious,  adhesion  of  parts  to  each  other  and  of 
m^ns  insufficient. — First,  what  movementa  air  to  them  all;  but  these  conditiona  eiiBting 
cannot  be  claimed  as  furnishing  or  solving  the  in  the  very  nature  and  circumstances  of  bodies, 
80  called  perpetual  motion!  The  earth  and  to  escape  them  is  impossible.  Their  results  are 
other  planets  incessantly  rotate  and  advance  weai',  and  conversion  of  some  of  the  force  into 
in  their  orbits;  but  the  resistances  they  meet  heat;,  in  either  case,  a  definite  and  large  sub- 
being.  0,  or  infinitesimallj  small,  no  percep-  traction  from  the  total  power.  3.  Can  the 
Kble  retardation  results.  By  the  iirst  law  of  force  generated  or  transmitted  through  any 
motion,  they  can  never  stop,  save  owing  to  piece  or  connection  be  greater  than  that  im- 
flome  extraneous  opposing  force;  and  so,  tbo  pressed  upon  or  imparted  to  it  by  tlie  pieces 
air  and  gravity  being  removed,  every  ball  pro-  preceding  it  in  the  circuit!  This  might  be 
pelled  from  a  school  boy's  dub  must  move  for-  supposed,  if  any  ordinary  machine  had  ever 
ward  with  its  first  speed,  in  a  right  line  and  been  found  to  yield  a  total  work  greater  than 
for  ever.  lu  truth,  observation  as  yet  reveals  the  total  power  put  upon  it.  In  fact,  the  work 
to  us  no  body  or  particle  of  matter  that  is  not  equals  the  power ;  and  part  even  of  the  former 
in  incessant  motion  through  space.  Thus,  the  is  waste  work,  expended  on  resistances.  Posi- 
real  difficulty  is  not  to  find  instances  of  perpet-  tively,  then,  no  part  or  connection  of  a  ma- 
nal  motion,  but  to  find  any  power  adequate  ta  chine  can  do  what  no  entire  ordinary  machine 
arrest  such  motions.  What  the  ima^native  can  do — augment  the  total  poSver.  The  urg- 
mechanist  seeks  is  in  no  case  a  machine  ex-  ing  body  or  piece  always  loses  what  the  urged 
pected  to  go  for  ever;  it  is  one  that  in  time  gains.  M.  De  la  Hire  demonstrates  that  the 
must  wear  out  by  the  rub  and  grating  of  its  problem  of  a  perpetual  motion  in  this  aspect 

rts;  yet  incoimstently,  because  ignorantly,  amounts  to  this:  to  find  a  body  both  heavier 

hopes  to  devise  a  machine  that'  shall  feed  and  lighter  at  the  same  moment;  or  to  find 

itself  with  needful  power,  and  then  yield  a  a  body  heavier  than  itself ;  or  to  find  a  force 

anrplua  with  which  to  grind,  saw,  plana,  &c.  greater  than  itself.     4.  Is  it  possible,  by  any 

The  continual  movement  of  the  tides ;  the  use  artful   disposition  and  combination    of  con- 

of  a  large  tide  wheel  to  fill   a  reservoir  and  trivances,  multiplied  to  any  desired  extent,  to 

feed   constantly  a  smaller  wheel ;  the  turning  secure  the  end  sought  by  successive  accumula- 

of  light  wheel-work  continually  and  rabidly  by  tions  of  momentum  within  the  parts?    This 

means  of  contrivances  for  reversing  direction  appears  more  plausible,  but  only  because  the 

and  multiplying  velocity  of  movement  of  a  pis-  case  is  more  complicated,  and  the  law  is  here 

ton  rod  resting  on  a  body  of  oil  in  a  tube,  or  of  not  so  easily  traced.    In  this  direction  the 

alongmetalHo  harflxed  at  one  end,and  dueto  larger  number  of  speculators  have  been  led 

small  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  oil  or  astray.  The  law  applying  here  is  that  of  virtual 

the  bar;  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  aided  Telocities:  what  is  gained  in  the  magnitude  of 

by  a  spring;  the  incessant  pulsation  of  the  effect  of  a  power,  is  always.lost  in  time;  and 

heart  through  80  or  more  years — none  of  these  'Mce  versa.    The  very  fact  of  a  necessary  circuit 

afford  the  perpetual  motion  sought,  because  of  parts  forbids  the  gain  that  otherwise  might 

they  are  due  to  moving  force  from  without,  as  occur  by  resolving  the  acting  forces,  or  in  any 

to  gravity,  momentum,  heat,  elasticity,  or  finally  way  restoring  or  adding  momentum  in  soma 

to  food.    While  oceans  continue  to  evaporate,  of  the  parts;  in  other  pieces,  if  not  at  once, 

rdns  to  fell,  and  rivers  to  return  to  the  sea,  by  the  equal  reaction  must  have  its  effect,    6.  Can 

renewing  our  water  wheels  we  secnre  perpet-  a  surplus  of  moving  powerbe  obtained  by  some 

nal  power  and  work.    But  tha  over-ingenious  succession  of  mechanical  or  electro-magnetic 

busy  themselves  with  projecting  a  water  wheel  with  magneto-electric  apparatus?    The  recent 

that  shall  pump  back  to  the  top  of  the  fall  all  discovery  that  the  varioue  other  forms  of  force 

thewater  required  to  run  it,  and  meanwhile  do  have  each  its  exact  equivalent  in  meiianical 

some  useful  work  beside.    Now,  any  machin-  units  (see  Heat),  and  that  the  conversion  of 

ery  is  only  a  connected  seriM  of  inert  and  in-  forces  either  way  is  by  equivalents,   sets  this 

active  pieces,  interposed  between  the  point  on  question  at  rest,  and  shows  that  the  law  of 

which  a  motor  acts  acd  the  material  on  which  equality  of  action  and  reaction  is  to  be  estend- 

its  work  is  to  be  done  (see  Mbohabios)  ;  and  ed  from  simple  mechanics  to  all  moving  agen- 

this  being  true,  the  supposition  that  the  whole  eies  in  nature.    Thus  it  becomes  a  sure  axiom 

work  of  a  machine  shall  far  esceed,  or  in  the  of  science,  that  there  can  be  no  self-impelled 

least  exceed,  the  whole  power  it  can  receive,  is  mechanismof  human  production.  Aknowledge 

simply  impossible  and  absurd.    If  it  were  poa-  of  this  truth  would  even  now  save  the  wasted 

fdble,  the  only  admissible  cases  must  be  those  time,  talents,  means,  and  peace  of  mind,  if  not 

in  which  momentum  due  to  inertiaor  to  gravity,  even  the  sanity  of  thousands.   In  New  York,  in 

or  attractions  and  repulsions,  as  of  magnetic  1860,  a  mechanist  having  devised  a  modiflca- 

poles,  can  be  made  within  the  mechanianto  do  tion  of  the  fly-wheel,  by  which  a  single  person 

the  work  of  propelling  it.    Viewed  in  any  could  accumulate  power  enough,  on  coupling 
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instantly,  to  move  a  heavy  load,  proposed  to  seminary,  a  Iiigh  school,  a  botanical  garden,  a 

propel  therewith  by  the  power  of  one  man  a  government  eheepfold  for  merinoes,  two  hos- 

raHwaycar.    Mistakinga  momentary  for  aper-  pitala,  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  lace, 

manent  result,  he  believed  that  he  had  achieved  leather,  soap,  and  soda,  anda  considerable  com- 

the  perpetual  motion;  and  a  gentleman  more  merce  in  red  wines,  liqueurs,  brand-j,  oil,  silk, 

learned  in  civil  than  in  mechanical  law,  before  wool,  iron,  and  cork. — Perpignan  is  upon  or 

being  warned  of  its  necessary  failure,  expended  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Euscino,  a  city  of 

on  lliis  contrivance  nearly  |2,000.    The  type  the  Bordones.     It  was  in  ruins  about  A.  D. 

of  a  vast  number  of  these  attempts,  however,  830,   and  near  it  sprang   up    an   insignificant 

is  a  wheel,  cylinder,  or  endless  belt  vertical  hamlet  called  then  Coreoh,  which  became  the 

over  pnlleys,  so  contrived  that  weights  shall  present  city  of  Perpignan.    It  belonged,  with 

fall  or  roll  out  from  the  axis  of  motion,  and  the  province,  to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  hut 

press  more,  on  the  descending  side,  and  then  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1475,  after  having 

fall  or  roll  in  toward  the  axis,  pressing  less,  on  been  reduced  by  famine.    Restored  to  Spain  in 

the  ascending  side ;  the  aim  beingthus  to  got  1642,  it  was  included  in  the  cession  to  Trance 

an  escesa  of  downward  pressure.    Bntcalcula-  of  EoussiUon  inl659.    The  Spaniards  were  de- 

tion  from  a  true  drawii^  will  always  show  a  feated  by  the  French  under  the  walls  of  the 

sufficiently  greater  proportion  of  the  weights  city  in  1784. 

at  any  instant  to  be  on  the  ascending  side ;  and  PEEQUIMANS,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  C,  bor- 
with  inertia,  concussion,  and  friction,  the  bal-  dered  S.  by  Albemarle  sound,  and  drained  by 
ance  is  always  on  thesideof  the  resistances.  Perquimans  river ;  areaabout  200  sq.m.;  pop. 
One  would  let  15  feet  of  an  endless  chain  gUde  in  1860,  7,348,  of  whom  3,569  were  slaves.  It 
down  a  vertical  rfiaft  turning  on  fine  pivots  has  a  nearly  level  surface,  and  the  soil  is  gen- 
on  one  side,  while  but  10  feet  of  straight  chain  erally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
rose  on  the  other;  while  another  would  cause  45,943  bushels  of  wheat,  418,355  of  Indian 
heavy  balls  to  drop  into  pockets  in  the  periph-  com,  and  1,565  tona  of  hay.  There  were  8 
ery  of  a  wheel  on  the  descending  side,  the  balls  saw  mills,  3  grist  mills,  1  tannery,  13  chnrohes, 
to  be  discharged  below,  and  then,  by  the  os-  and  375  pupils  attending  pubUc  schools.  Cap- 
cess  of  power  gained,  to  be  fed  along  and  e!e-  ital,  Hertford. 

vated  in  an  Archimedes  screw.  In  these,  as  in  PEEEENOT,  Abtoikb.  See  Geanvelle. 
like  devices,  the  actual  and  necessary  result  is  PERRON,  Awjuetil  dtj.  See  AaQOBriL- 
a  perpetual  rest.  At  a  leading  patent  agency  Dopebbon.  , 
iaRewYork,itisstated  that  probably  15  per-  PEEET.  the  name  of  conntics  in  10  of  the 
sons  apply  yearly  for  patents  for  professed  United  States.  I.  A  S.  co.  of  Penn.,  bounded 
perpetual  motions;  considering  the  number  of  E.  by  the  Susqnehanna,  and  intersected  toward 
agencies,  and  the  certainty  that  many  projects  the  N".  by  the  Juniata  river  and  8.  by  Sher- 
of  the  kind  are  kept  waiting  for  the  *'  working  man's  creek ;  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
model,"  without  which  they  fail  to  be  patent-  23,940.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  the  Tus- 
able,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  number  of  carora  range  forming  its  N.  W.  b6undary  and 
these  contrivances  at  any  time  being  pJannedor  the  Blue  mountains  the  S,  E.,  but  much  of  the 
constructedmustbe,  in  the  United  States  alone,  land  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
many hnndreds. — Foranaccouut ofsomeof  the  were  190,697 bbshels  of  wheat,  156,271  of  In- 
remarkable  attempts  made  in  tliis  direction  dian  corn,  144,142  of  oats,  16,690  tons  of  hay, 
daring  the  present  and  two  preceding  centuries,  34,469  lbs.  of  wool,  and  803,139  of  batter, 
see  "Perpetuum  Mobile,  or  Search  for  Self-  There  were  43  grist  mills,  45  saw  mills,  6 
Motive  Power,"  by  H.  Dircks  {London,  1881).  woollen  factories,  35  tanneries,  4  founderiea,  3 
PERPIGNAN,  a  city  in  the  S.  of  France,  cap-  newspaper  offices,  49  churches,  and  6,878  pn- 
ital  of  the  department  of  Pyrfin^es-OrientaleH,  pils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  intersected 
situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Tet,  at  its  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  Capital,  Bloom- 
confluence  with  the  Basse,  84  m.  8.  from  Nar-  field.  11.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  intersected  by 
bonne;pop.  in  1856, 19,844.  It  commands  the  the  Cahawba  river;  area,  950  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
8.  E.  entrance  to  France  ftom  Spain  by  the  Py-  1860,  37,727,  of  whom  18,308  were  slaves.  It 
rSn6es,andis  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall  and  has  an  undulating  snrfaceand  fertile  Boil.  The 
fosae,  and  commanded  by  a  citadel  with  a  productions  in  1850  were  934,116  bushels  of 
double  line  of  defences,  and  a  tall  square  tower  Indian  corn,  184,616  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
or  donjon.  In  character  the  city  is  Spanish.  34,534  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  grist 
Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  mostly  mills,  6  saw  mills,  3  tanneries,  SO  churches, 
shaded  by  awnings.  The  houses  are  semi-  and  714pupilsattending  pnblioachools.  Oapi- 
Moresque  in  style,  furnished  with  wooden  bal-  tal,  Marion.  III.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  inter- 
conies  and  inner  conrts.  Over  the  Basse  there  sected  by  Leaf  river  and  Black  creek,  tribu- 
is  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  and  one  of  7  arches  taries  of  the  Pascagoula,  and  drdned  by  their 
over  the  Tet.  The  public  buildings  date  from  branches ;  area,  1,044  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1860, 
the  Spanish  period,  and  are  built  of  brick  or  3,606,  of  whom  738  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
rolled  pebbles.  In  the  remains  of  the  ancient  broken  surface  and  a  not  very  fertile  soil,  coy- 
university  is  tha  public  library,  which  contains  ered  with  forests  of  pine.  The  productions  in 
20,000  volumes.    The  city  has  a  theological  1850  were  58,360  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  44^- 
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680  of  sweet  potatoes,  88,000  Jte.  of  rice,  and  interaeoted  by  the  Ulimois  central  railroad. 
888  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  churches.  Capital,  Piachieyville.  X.  A  S.E.  eo.  of  Mo., 
Capital,  Augusta.  IT.  A  central  co.  of  Ark,,  separated  from  Illinois  by  the  Missis^ppi  river, 
bounded  N.  E,  by  the  Arkansas  river,  and  in-  and  drained  by  several  small  streame ;  area, 
terseoted  by  the  Pourche  la  FSve,  one  of  its  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  ISfiO,  9,138,  of  whom.  739 
branches ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  and 
1860,  2,465,  of  whom  803  were  slaves.  It  has  fertile  soil.  The  prodnotione  in  1850  were  349,- 
a  diversified  surface,  and  the  soil  is  generally  S80  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  66,806  of  wheat, 
fertile,   particularly   near  the   etrearas.      The  43,916  of  oBfs,  11,781  lbs.  of  wool,  and  73,846 

S reductions  in  1854  were  38,830  bnshels  of  In-  of  butter.  There  were  7  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills, 
ian  com,  256  of  wheat,  and  1,765.  of  oata.  8  tanneries,  14  churches,  and  860  pupils  attend- 
There  were  2  saw  mills  and  a  grist  mill.  Cap-  ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Perryville. 
ital,  Perryville.  V.  A  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bound-  PEERT,  Mattiiew  Oalbraitb,  an  officer  of 
ed  W.  by  the  Tennessee  river,  and  intersected  the  U.  8.  navy,  born  in  South  Kingston,  E.  I., 
byBuffalo  river,  a  branch  of  Duck  river;  area,  in  1793,  died  in  New  York,  March  4,  1858. 
about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 6,042,  of  whom  He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Christopher  B.  Perry, 
648  were  slaves.  Its  surface  ia  diversified,  and  V.  8.  N.,  and  a  brother  of  Capt.  Oliver  H. 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  prodnctiona  Perry.  Heenteredtlionavyas  amidshipmanin 
in  1850  were  895,535  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1800,  and  served  under  Commodores  Rodgers 
23,484  of  oata,  16,051  of  sweet  potatoes,  940  .  and  Decatur.  In  July,  1813,  be  was  promoted 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  41,686  of  butter.  There  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  in  which  grade  he  per- 
were  10  grist  mills,  a  saw  mill,  a  furnace,  2  formed  much  arduous  service,  particularly  upon 
tanneries,  21  churches,  and  685  pupils  attend-  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  protection  of  com- 
ing public  schools.  Capital,  Humphreysville.  merce  from  pirates  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
VI.  A  8.  E.  CO.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  the  North  years  1821  and  1833.  In  March,  1826,  he  was 
and  Middle  forks  of  the  Kentucky  river ;  area,  promoted  to  be  commander,  and  in  1837  to  be 
about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,950,  of  whom  captain.  Beside  serving  a  great  deal  on  for- 
Y3  were  slaves.  It  has  amonntainous  and  rug-  eigc  stations,  he  took  an  important  part  in  the 
ged  surface,  the  valleys  being  arable  and  fertile,  organization  of  the  steam  naval  service,  and 
and  the  higher  lands  adapted  to  wool  growing,  conducted  a  series  of  ordnance  experiments.  In 
The  productions  in  1850  were  124,296  bushels  1838  he  was  ordered  to  Europe  on  special  ser- 
of  corn,  4,758  of  oats,  2,669  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  vice  connected  with  dock  yards  and  lighthouse 
ll,288of  wool.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  2  saw  administration.  He  subsequently  commanded 
mills,  and  7  churches.  Capital,  Hazard.  VII.  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  the  squadron 
A  S.  K  CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  a  number  of  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  frigate  Macedonian 
small  streams ;  area,  400  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1860,  bearing  his  Hag.  In  184G  he  was  appointed  sec- 
19,679.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fer-  ond  in  command  of  the  squadron  in  the  gulf  of 
tile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  428,-  Mesicowithorderstohoistaredbroadpennant 
903  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  100,043  of  wheat,  in  the  steamer  Mississippi;  and  in  Jlarch, 
101,581  of  oats,  9,887  tons  of  hay,  104,526  lbs.  1847,  suceeeded  Commodore  David  Conner  in 
of  wool,  and  261,306  of  butter.  There  were  the  command  of  that  squadron,  which  he  held 
6  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  3  woollen  factories,  until  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  accomplish- 
2  newspaper  offices,  61  churches,  and  6,808  ing  the  reduction  of  the  whole  gulf  coast  of 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  inter-  Mexico,  and  occupying  every  point  through 
sected  by  the  Cincinnati,  Wilmington,  and  which  supplies  could  be  sent  into  the  enemy's 
Zanesviile  railroad.  Capital,  Somerset.  Till,  country.  All  the  operations  of  this  important 
A  S.  CO.  of  Ind.,  bounded  8.  and  E.  by  the  commandwereconductedbyCommodorePerry 
Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky,  with  skill,  and  the  most  indomitable  energy 
and  drained  by  Anderson's  and  other  creeks;  and  perseverance.  In  March,  1852,  he  was  ap- 
orea,  about  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,867.  pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Japan  eipedi- 
It  has  a  very  hilly  surface  and  a  soil  fertile  tion,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  that  exclu- 
along  the  streams.  The  productions  in  1850  sive  government,  which  opened  the  way  to  the 
were  333,835  bushels  of  Indian  com,  38,476  of  intercourse  which  now  subsists  between  Japan 
oats,  8,848  of  wheat,  999  tons  of  hay,  and  10,-  and  the  United  States.    The  interesting  and 

681  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  9  important  results  of  this  expedition  have  been 
saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  1  newspaper  office,  8  published  in  3  vols.  4to.  (Washington,  1856), 
churches,  and  476  pnpils  attending  public  and  in  two  abridgments.  He  returned  to  the 
schools.  Capital,  Rome.  IX.  A  8.  co.  of  HI.,  United  States  in  1S66,  and  died  whileon  special 
intersected   by  Beaucoup   creek;   area,  about  service  growing  outof  the  espedition. 

430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,552.    It  has  a  di-  PEREY,Olivbs  Hazaed,  an  American  naval 

versified  surface,  and  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  officer,  bom  in  Newport,  E.  I.,  in  Aug.  1785, 

The  productions  in  1850  were  368,300  bushels,  died  at  Port  Spain,  bland  of  Trinidad,  Aug.  23, 

of  Indian  corn,  66,863  of  oats,  15,988  lbs.  of  1819.    He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman, 

wool,  and  119,079  of  butter.    There  were  8  April  7,  1799,  and  was  first  in  active  service 

grist  mills,  a  saw  mill,  a  tannery,  5  churches,  under  the  command  of  his  fhther,  Capt.  C.  R. 

and  840  pupils  attending  public  schools.  ~  It  is  Perry,  in  the  frigate  General  Greene,  38,  which 
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performed  an  active  and  important  oraise  on  7  of  that  year  in  the  John  Adama,  24,  which 

the'  West    India    station    durin?   1799    and  boro  hia  flag.    In  Jnlj  he  ascended  the  river 

1800.    In  1802  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean  Orinoco  in  the  schooner  ifonsuch  (one  of  the 

in  the  frigate  John  Adams,  Capt.  Camphel!,  vessels  of  hia  squadron)  to  Angostura,  the  eap- 

and  again  on  the  same  station  in  1804-'5  in  ital  ofVenezaela,  where  he  was  engaged  sev- 

tiie  Constellation  frigate  and  Nautilns  schooner,  eral  days  in  the  transaction  of  businesa  with 

In  Jan  1807,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  the  government.     On  leaving  the  river  he  was 

lieutenant,  and  in  1809  was  in  command   of  seized  with   yellow  fever,   which  terminated 

the  aehooner  Revenge,  14,  and  cmised  actively  fatally  the  day  thef  Nonsuch  arrived  at  Port 

upon  the  coast  of  the  United  States  until  Jan,  Spain.    A  few  years  later  his  remains  were 

1811,  when  the  Revenge  was  wrecked  upon  transferred  in  a  ship  of  war  to  hia  native  place. 
Watch  Hill  reef  near  Stonington,  Conn.  A  On  Sept.  18,  1860,  a  marble  statue  by  Walcntt 
court  of  inqniry  ascribed  the  accident  to  was  erected,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  at 
tides  and  thick  weather,  acquitting  Lieut.  Perry  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  the  memory  of  Commodore 
of  all  blame.     At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  Perry,  near  the  scene  of  his  great  battle,  by 

1812,  Perry  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  citizens  of  that  place. 

gun  boats  at  Kewport,  R.  I.,  and  in  Feb.  1813,  PERSEPHONE.  See  Pkosehpine. 
he  was  transferred,  at  his  own  request,  with  a  PERSEP0LI8  (Gr.,  "city  of  the  Persians;" 
portion  of  hia  officers  and  men,  to  the  com-  Pers.  IstaMar),  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of 
mand  of  Commodore  Isaac  Ohauncey  on  the  Persia.  It  stood  35  m.  N.  E.  of  Shiraz,  on  a 
lakes.  In  the  following  March  he  was  ordered  spacious  plain  now  called  Merdnsht,  near  the 
by  Commodore  Ohauncey  to  superintend  the  confluence  of  the  Medus  and  the  Arases  (now 
equipment  of  a  naval  force  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Pulwan  and  Bendemir).  The  plain  is  natural- 
while  thus  employed  at  the  port  of  Presque  ly  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautifnl  in  the 
Isle  (now  Erie),  he  was  called  away  for  the  world,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sidea  by  lofty 
moment  to  md  in  an  attack  upon  Fort  George,  mountains  rising  from  the  verdant  level  like 
He  cooperated  gallantly  and  ably  with  the  islands  from  the  ocean.  At  the  foot  of  one  of 
army  in  that  affair,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  these  mountains,  which  projects  somewhat  be- 
seamen.  In  Aug.  1813,  Perry,  taking  advan-  yond  the  lin.e  of  the  range  into  the  pWn,  is  a 
tage  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the  British  high  terrace  of  the  most  massive  Gydopean 
squadron  which  had  been  watohmg  him,  snc-  masonry,  extending  N.  and  S.  abont  1,500  feet, 
ceeded  in  getting  the  force  which  he  had  equip-  and  from  E.  to  W.  abont  800  feet.  The  whole 
pad  out  of  the  port  by  lifting  the  larger  vessels  however  is  not  one  level  platform,  but  ia  divid- 
on  camel3,and,  though  very  deficient  in  officers  ed  into  three  great  terraces,  of  which  that  to 
and  men,  and  imperfectly  equipped,  brought  the  S.  is  the  smalleat  and  lowest,  rising  only 
the  British  squadron  to  an  engagement  on  Sept.  20  or  33  feet  from  the  plain,  with  a  breadth  of 
10,  which  resulted  in  the  compete  sucpess  of  180  feet.  The  great  centre  platform  is  neariy 
the  American  arms.  (See  Erie,  Battlk  of  800  feet  square,  and  rises  45  feet  above  the 
Lake,  vol.  vii.  p.  270.)  After  this  brilliant  and  level  of  the  plain.  N.  of  this  is  the  third  pkt- 
important  action,  which  raised  Perry  to  the  form,  about  550  feet  in  length  and  85  feet  in 
highest  naval  renown,  he  cooperated  with  the  height.  On  the  northern  and  central  platforms 
armyof  Gren.  Harrison  by  assisting  in  regaining  are  grouped  various  ruined  edifices,  which  ap- 
possession  of  Detroit,  in  transporting  troops,  pear  to  have  been  palacca  or  temples,  and  are 
and  serving  at  the  battle  of  the  Moravian  all  that  remain  of  Persepolis.  The  principal 
Towns.  At  the  close  of  the  operations  of  1813,  features  they  present  are  tall,  slender,  insulated 
he  gave  np  his  command.  Congress  bestowed  columns,  stately  portals,  and  ruined  walls  cov- 
a  gold  medal  npon  him  for  his  services,  and  he  ered  by  hundreds  of  sculptured  figures  of  men 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  com-  and  animals.  The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  the 
mission  bemg  dated  Sept.  10,  1813,  the  day  of  great  haU  of  100  columns,  the  Ghehil  Minar  or 
the  battle.  High  civic  honors  were  paid  him  great  hall  of  Xerxes,  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  and 
wherever  he  went,  and  more  than  40  counties,  the  palace  of  Darius.  The  stairs  which  lead  to 
towns,  and  villages  have  been  named  after  him  these  edifices  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  In  Aug.  1814,  of  the  architectural  features  of  Persepohs,  and 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Java,  44,  a  new  frig-  are  peculiar  to  the  place.  The  finest  of  these 
ate  under  equipment  at  Baltimore ;  but  as  the  is  that  which  leads  from  the  plain  to  the  noi-th- 
Chesapeakewascloselybloekaded.itwasimpos-  em  terrace.  It  consists  of  two  double  flights, 
sible  to  get  her  to  sea,  and  Perry,  with  his  ofS-  each  23  feet  wide,  the  steps  rising  only  about 
cers  and  men,  was  actively  employed  in  annoy-  8  J  inches,  while  Ihey  are  nearly  15  mohes  deep, 
ing  the  British  squadron  in  their  descent  of  the  the  ascent  bemg  so  easy  that  persons  on  horse- 
Potomao  from  Alexandria,  and  in  the  defence  back  go  up  and  down  without  difficulty.  Its 
of  Baltimore.  After  peace  was  proclaimed  he  whole  style  ia  colossal,  as  many  as  3  steps  being 
cruised  in  the  Java  upon  the  coast  of  the  Unit-  -  cut  in  one  block  of  marble,  and  the  atonea  of 
ed  States,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  until  Jan.  the  perpendicular  walls  being  alao  of  im 
181S.  In  March,  1819,  be  was  appointed  to  wze.  There  are  several  stdrs  leading  tc 
the  command  of  a  squadron  for  the  coast  of  summit  of  the  terraces,  moat  of  which  ar 
Colombia,  and  smled  from  Annapolis  on  June  namented  with  aculptures,  representing  c 
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sal  warriors  with  spears,  gigantic  bulls,  com-  mother  and  child  to  bo  placed  in  a  chest  and 
bats  with  wild  beasts,  and  processions  bringing  cast  adrift  at  sea.  The  chest  floated  to  the 
tribute.  Thore  are  also  many  inscriptions  on  island  of  Seriphus,  where  Perseus  was  bronght 
the  stairs  and  the  buildings,  in  three  different  op  by  King  Polydectes ;  but  the  latter,  anxious 
classea  of  cuneiform  writmg,  of  whidi  the  at  last  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  that  he  might 
Zend  always  oocnpiea  the  prominent  place,  gratify  his  passion  for  Danae,  sent  him  to  fetch 
These  inscriptions  have  been  read  by  Lassen  llie  head  of  the  gorgon  Medusa.  Having  ob- 
and  Eawlinson,  who  have  thus  ascertained  tained  from  the  nymphs  winged  sandals  to 
that  all  the  most  important  works  were  con-  bear  him  tlu'Ough  the  air,  a  magic  wallet,  and 
stiueted  by  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Xenes  (531—  the  heimet  of  Pluto  which  rendered  him  in- 
465  p.  C).  Of  the  largest  of  these  struc-  visible,  from  Mercuiy  a  sickle,  and  from  Mi- 
tnres,  the  great  hall  of  Xerses,  or  the  Chehil  nerva  ft  mirror  in  which  he  conld  see  the  re- 
Minar  as  it  is  called  by  the  modem  Persians,  flection  of  Medusa,  since  a  sight  of  the  monster 
Fergusson,  the  eminent  writer  on  architecture,  herself  would  change  him  to  stone,  he  accom- 
says:  "  It  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  but  plished  his  errand  while  the  gorgons  were 
one  of  the  moat  splendid  buildings  of  antiqni-  asleep.  On  his  way  back  he  saved  Andromeda 
ty.  In  plan  it  was  a  rectangle  of  about  800  from  being  devoured  by  a  sea  monster,  and 
feet  by  350,  and  conseqnently  covering  105,000  married  her.  (See  Ahdbomeda.)  Arriving  at 
square  feet  (2^  acres) ;  it  was  thus  larger  than  Seriphus,  he  found  his  mother  pursued  by  the 
tlie  hypostyle  hail  at  Karnak,  or  any  of  the  violence  of  Poiydectes,  whom  he  metamor- 
largest  temples  of  Greece  or  Bome.  It  is  phosed  with  all  his  guests  into  stone  by  means 
larger,  too,  than  any  mediseval  cathedral  ex-  of  the  gorgon's  head.  He  then  returned  with 
cept  that  of  Milan;  and  although  it  has  neither  his  wife  and  mother  to  Argos,  and  AcrisLus, 
the  stone  roof  of  a  cathedral,  nor  the  massive-  remembering  the  oracle,  fled  to  Larissa.  Fer- 
ness of  an  Egyptian  building,  still  its  size  and  sens,  following  him  in  order  to  persuade  him 
Eroportions,  combined  with  lightness,  and  the  to  return,  is  said  to  have  accidentaily  killed 
eanty  of  its  decorations,  must  have  made  it  him  with  a  discus  in  the  course  of  the  games 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  ever  erect-  which  the  king  of  Larissa  was  celebrating  in 
ed,  and  both  in  des^  and  proportion  far  sur-  Aerisius's  honor.  Unwilling  to  return  to  Ar- 
passing  those  of  Assyria,  though  possessing  gos,  ho  exchanged  tliat  kingdom  with  Mega- 
much  of  detail  or  ornament  so  rimilar  as  to  be  penthes  for  the  government  of  Tiryns.  He 
almost  identical  in  style." — At  the  distance  of  presented  the  gorgon's  head  to  Minerva,  who 
IJ  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Fersepoiis  a  valley  placed  it  on  her  shield. 

about  3  mUeg  in  width  opens  into  the  plain  of  PEBSEUS,  or  Pehses,  the  lest  king  of  Mace- 

Merdusht ;  and  in  the  gorge  of  this  valley,  just  don,  reigned  from  178  to  168  B.  0.    He  was 

where  it  opens  on  the  plain,  stood  the  city  of  the  son  of  Philip  II.,  or  as  others  call  him  V., 

Istakhar,  so  famons  in  oriental  etory,  and  ac-  and  before  coming  to  the  throne  served  with 

cording  to  the  Persians  the  oldest  city  in  the  some  distinction  in  the  army.    He  persuaded 

world.    Darius,  soon  after  he  ascended  the  his  father  to  put  to  death  a  younger  son, 

throne,  seems  to  have  removed  the  seat  of  gov-  Demetrius,  whom   he  suspected  of  entertain- 

ernment  from  Pasargadte,  the  old  capital  of  ing  ambitious  designs.    Immediately  upon  his 

Persia,  to  Istakhar,  and  to  have  commenced  in  accession  he  confirmed   the  treaty  concluded 

the  southern  suburb  of  that  city  the  buUding  by  his  father  with  the  Romans,  but  began 

of  the  palaces  and  court  quarter  to  which  the  secretly  to  prepare  for  war,  and  endeavored 

Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Persepolis.    After  to  form  alliances  with  the  states  of  Greece, 

the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy  fay  Hostilities  were  hastened  by  an  attempt  of 

Alesander  (who  is  reported  by  some  of  the  Perseus  to  assassinate  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 

Greek  historians  to  have  set  fire  to  the  palaces  gamus,  who  had  reported  to  the  senate  the 

of  Persepolis  at  the  instigation  of  Thais  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Macedonians.     The 

courtesan,  a  statement  not  corroborated  by  the  senators  pronounced  Perseus  on  enemy  of  the 

appearance  of  the  ruins,  which  show  no  traces  republic  (173  B.  0.),  and  the  consul  P.  Licinius 

of  fire),  the  city  shrunk  back  to  its  original  di-  Crassus   was   Bent  with   an   army   to    invade 

mensions,  and  under  its  native  name  of  Ista-  his  dominions.    He  met  the  Macedonians  in 

khar  became  celebrated  in  the  subsequent  his-  Thessaly,  where  two  slight  engagements  were 

tory  of  Persia,  and  remained  an  important  fought  (l7l),  Perseus  winning  one  and  Orassna 

place  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. — See  the  other.     The  war  lasted  4  years,  with  dis- 

Fergusson's  "  Palaces  of  Kineveh  and  Persep-  advantage  on  tbe  whole  to  the  Romans ;  but 

olis  Restored"  (London,  1851).  at  last  the  avarice   of   Perseus  alienated  his 

PERSEUS,  a  Grecian  legendary  hero,  the  allies,  and  on  June  22,  168,  he  was  signally 

son  of  Jupiter  and  DaaaS.    Acrisius  of  Argos,  defeated  near  Pydna  by  the  consul  L.  jEmi- 

the  father  of  DanaS,  having  been  warned  by  an  lius  Paulus.    He  took  refuge  in  Samothraee, 

oracle  that  the  son  of  his  daughter  would  where  he  soon  afterward  surrendered,  and  in 

cause  his  death,  shut  her  up  in  a  strong  room ;  the  following   year  was  carried  to   Eome  to 

but  Jnpitercame  down  through  the  roof  in  the  adorn  the  triumph  pf  the  victor.    jEmilius 

form  of 'a  shower  of  gold,  and  became  by  her  however  treated  him  kindly,   and,  when  he 

the  father  of  Perseus.    Acrisius  cAused  tha  was  afterward  cast  into  a  dungeon  by  order 
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of  the  senate,  procured  his  removal  to  a  looking  bazaar,  or  perhaps  among  heaps  of 
place  of  honorahle  captivity  at  Alba,  where  rubbish  as  filthy  and  confused  as  those  out- 
ho  passed  a  few  years  afid  died,  either  of  side.  "  Any  thing  more  dismal  can  hardly  be 
voinntary  starvation,  or,  according  to  a  less  conceived,"  says  Lady  Shell,  describing  her 
probabie  account,  of  enforced  want  of  sleep,  entrance  into  Tabriz  in  1849.  "The  images 
He  Jeft  two  young  children,  Alesander,  who  is  of  youth  are  not  easily  effaced ;  and  ttie 
said  to  have  become  a  scribe  to  the  mnnicipal-  '  ArabiaQ  Bights'  and  '  Lalla  Eookh''  will  hold 
ity  of  AJba,  and  a  daughter.  His  younger  bro-  their  place  in  the  memory  whether  it  will  or 
ther  and  adopted  heir,  Philip,  died  in  captivity,  not.  But  once  inside  tho  gate  of  a  Persian 
PERSIA  (the  native  name  of  which  is  Iran),  city,  the  charm  is  dissolved,  the  magician's 
a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  N.  by  Russian  Ar-  wand  is  broken,  and  reaUty  takes  the  place  of 
menia,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  ToorkistanfE.  by  romance,  which  is  destroyed  for  ever.  Half 
Afghanistan  and  IBelooohistan,  8.  by  the  In-  the  city  seemed  depopulated ;  there  were 
dian  ocean,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Persian  gulf,  large  spaces  wholly  vacant,  with  deep  escava- 
and  W,  by  the  Turkish  empire.  It  lies  be-  (Jons  on  either  hand,  from  which  the  earth 
tweenlat.  26°  and40°N,  andlong.44°and63''  had  been  dug  to  build  honses.  Dead  dogs, 
80'  E. ;  greatest  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  here  and  there  a  dead  horse  half  eaten, 
about  I,00Om.,  average  breadth  about  600  m.;  offended  more  than  one  sense.  The  houses 
area,  about  600,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  variously  es-  were  frightful.  Constructed  of  brown  unhnrnt 
timatod  at  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000.  It  is  bricks,  looking  exactly  hie  mud,  and  without 
divided  into  35  provinces.  In  the  N.  are  &hi-  a  single  window  to  the  streets,  they  presented 
Ian,  Mazanderan,  and  Astrabad ;  in  the  "W.,  a  most  gloomy  aspect.  This  is  _a  general  pic- 
Azerbaijan,  Ardalan  or  Koordistan,  Lnristan,  tnre  of  a  Persian  town,  and  be  it  remembered 
and  Khoozistan ;  in  the  8,,  Fars,  Laristan,  and  that  Tabriz  is  one  of  the  best  and  richest  cities 
Kerman;intheE.,Yezd,TabasorTubn3,Ghayn  in  the  whole  kingdom."  The  wretched  ap- 
and  Birjoon,  Toorshiz,  Heshed,  Damghan,  and  pearance  of  Uie  outside  of  a  Persian  honse, 
Semnoon  and  the  Great  Salt  desert.  These  however,  is  not  a  just  indication  of  the  state 
eastern  provinces  collectively  constitute  Kho-  of  the  interior.  The  dwellings  are  generally 
rassan.  Central  Persia  or  Irak-Ajemee  com-  comfortable,  and  those  of  the  richer  classes 
prises  the  provinces  of  Khamsali,  Kasbin,  Te-  are  often  of  great  size  and  contdn  very  hand- 
heran,  Hamadan,  Koom,  and  Ispahan.  The  some  and  commodious  apartments. — The  prin- 
principal  cities  are  Teheran,  the  capital,  Ispahan,  cipal  ports  of  Persia  are  Balfroosh  on  the  Cas- 
the  former  capital  and  still  the  largest  city  of  pian  sea  and  Bushire  on  the  Persian  gnlf.  The 
the  kingdom,  Tabriz,  Ooroomeeyah,  Hama-  other  ports  are  of  little  consequence.  There  is 
dan,  Shuster,  Ka^an,  Eeshd,  Balfroosh,  Astra-  a  marked  deficiency  of  good  harbors  on  both 
bad,  Meshed,  Nishapoor,  Yezd,  Bushire,  Shiraz,  the  N,  aud  S.  coasts.  The  deficiency  of  rivers 
Lar,  and  Eerman,  Several  of  these  cities  are  in  so  vast  a  country  is  still  more  remarkable ; 
among  the  most  femous  of  the  East  for  wealth  there  is  scarcely  a  navigable  stream  in  the 
and  magnificence,  but  the  visitor  from  Europe  whola  kingdom.  Tho  largest  rivers  are  the 
or  America  is  always  greatly  disappointed  by  Karoon,  which  flows  luto  the  Shat-el-Arab 
their  appearance,  which  at  the  present  time  or  United  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  Aras 
offers  little  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  but  or  Arases,  and  the  Safld  Rud  or  White  river, 
ruins,  filth,  and  misery.  The  view  of  a  Per-  wliich  flow  into  the  Caspian.  While  the  greater 
(fian  city  from  the  exterior  is  usually  monoto-  part  of  Persia  suffers  from  want  of  water,  the 
nous  and  uninteresting.  The  low  and  irregular  northern  provinces  bordering  npon  theCas- 
houses,  built  mostly  of  mad,  resemble  heaps  pian  sea  are  as  remarkable  for  the  nmltitude 
of  dirt  more  than  human  habitations.  Tho  of  their  streams  fis  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
dwellings  of  even  the  rich  and  powerful  sel-  for  its  aridity ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
dom  esceed  a  angle  story,  and  are  shrouded  mere  torrents,  full  in  winter  and  nearly  dry- 
from  sight  by  high  blank  walls.  The  only  ing  up  in  summer.  A  striking  characteristic  of 
public  buildings  are  mos^iues,  colleges,  and  the  topography  of  Peraa  is  the  frequent  occur- 
oaravansaries,  most  of  which  are  as  mean  as  rence  of  salt  lakes,  of  which  that  of  Oorooraee- 
the  dwellings.  There  are  not  many  minarets  yah  is  the  largest.  It  is  in  the  province  of  Azer- 
or  domes  of  magnitude,  and  few  of  these  es-  baijan,  between  lat.  37°  5'  and  38^  15'  N.,  at 
hibit  either  elegance  or  grandeur.  The  only  the  height  of  4,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  view  is  afforded  80  ra.  in  length  and  20  in  breadth,  with  an 
by  tho  gardens,  which  are  planted  with  forest  average  depth  of  12  feet.  It  is  fast  drying  up, 
and  fruit  trees,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and  is  bordered  by  large  tracts  covered  with 
are  seen  near  all  the  towns  of  Persia.  The  salt,  with  which  its  waves  are  intensely  im- 
traveller  usually  approaches  these  cities  through  pregnated. — Persia  has  been  called  a  country 
a  narrow  and  dirty  lane  bounded  by  decayed  of  monnt^ns,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  rather 
mud  walls,  and  must  pick  his  way  among  a  high  table-land,  rising  3,000  or  4,000  feet 
heights  and  hollows,  the  fragments  of  old  above  the  sea,  hounded  on  all  sides  except  the 
buildings,  and  the  pita  which  have  supplied  E.  by  lofty  ranges,  preeminent  among  which 
the  clay  for  new  ones.  Entering  the  dilapi-  is  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Elbrooz.  This 
dated  gateway,  he  finds  himself  in  a  mean-  great  range,  striking  off  from  the  Cancasos, 
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enters  the  kingdom  at  the  H,  frontier,  which  try  is  arid  and  dreary,  the  monntaiBB  being 
it  covers  with  a  gloomy  mass  of  black  peaks,  merely  masses  of  hare  gray  rock,  rising  abrupt- 
and  from  Ardebil  runs  parallel  with  the  S.  ly  from  the  plain  and  nnrelieved  by  trees  or 
shore  of  the  Oaspian  sea  to  Astrabad.  Thence  shrubs.  The  plains,  even  where  they  are  not 
it  pasaea  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  Jf.  of  absolutely  desert,  are  chiefly  of  barren  gravel 
Meshed  into  Afghanistan  and  Toorkistan.  A  or  clay,  and  for  10  months  of  the  jear  are 
branch  of  the  Elbrooz  called  the  Sahund  moun-  parched  with  heat.  The  only  trees  to  ho  seen 
tains  strikes  off  from  Lake  Ooroomeeyah  in  a  are  in  the  gardens  of  village  or  on  the  banks 
is.  E.  direction,  and  spreads  in  various  clus-  of  the  few  streams  where  they  have  been 
tera  through  Azerbwjan,  Another  bi-anch  is  planted  for  timber.  The  provinces  on  the  Cas- 
the  Zagros  range,  which  divides  ancient  As-  pian  sea,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
syria  from  Media,  and,  splitting  into  a  confused  eral  dreariness,  and  are  as  beautiful  as  wood, 
mass  of  ridges  and  valleys  in  Koordistan,  con-  water,  and  grand  and  varied  mountain  scenery 
tinues  southward  under  the  appellation  of  the  can  make  them, — Comparatively  little  is  known 
Luriatan  and  Buehijaree  mountains  along  the  of  the  geology  of  Persia.  The  Elbrooz  moun- 
westem  borders  of  the  table-land,  and  after  tains  are  supposed  to  possess  a  primitive  char- 
traversing  Fars  stretches  along  the  Persian  acter.  Porphyry,  colored  with  chlorite,  and 
gulf  at  various  distances  from  the  sea  as  far  as  compact  feldspar  with  green  earth,  are  found 
Gombroon  near  the  8.  E.  comer  of  the  king-  in  abundance  in  the  torrent  beds,  with  ocea- 
dom.  North  of  the  Elbrooz  and  between  it  sionally  granite  and  mountain  limestone.  The 
and  the  Caspian  are  the  provinces  of  Ghilan,  branches  of  the  Elbrooz,  however,  lose  this 
Mazanderan,  and  Astrabad,  which  are  low,  primitive  character,  and  may  be  generally  de- 
leveJ,  well  watered,  and  fertile^  The  region  scribed  as  follows:  calcareous  substances  stretch 
between  the  8.  boundary  of  the  plateau  and  along  their  eaetem  skirts ;  on  their  southern 
the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian  ocean  is  called  acohvitiea  schistose  rocks  appear ;  ciay  inter- 
the  Dushtistan  or  "  level  country,"  and,  with  mingled  with  quartz  occupies  the  middling  and 
a  breadth  varying  from  50  to  150  m.,  exhibits  higher  regions;  while  granite  composes  the 
a  sncoesslon  of  sandy  wastes,  occasionally  re-  lower  tracts  of  their  northern  aspects.  Traces 
lieved  by  a  plantation  of  date  trees  and  a  few  of  volcanic  action  are  to  be  found  in  several 

Eatchea  of  cultivation  in  such  places  as  aro  parts  of  the  Elbrooz  range ;  the  peak  of  Dema- 
lessed  with  a  rivulet  or  a  copious  well,  vend,  the  highest  of  its  summits,  which,  accord- 
Prom  the  principal  ranges  we  have  mentioned  ing  to  the  latest  measurements,  rises  21,500  feet 
mnamultitndeof  branches  that  cover  the  sur-  above  tlie  sea,  is  undoubtedly  an  extinct  vol- 
fitee  of  Peraia  with  a  network  of  rocky  lines,  cano ;  and  the  frequent  earthquakes  in  the  vidn- 
Amongthem  are  to  be  found  plainsand  valleys  ity  of  tlie  mountains  indicate  the  existence  of 
which  wherever  moisture  abounds  are  fertile,  subterranean  flres  over  a  wide-spread  I'egion. 
but  where  water  is  absent  are  deserts  of  sand  The  most  interesting  geological  feature  of  the 
or  salt.  The  valleys  at  the  sonthem  foot  of  Elbrooz  mountains  is  tie  turquoise  mines,  situ- 
the  Elbrooz  are  rich  with  verdure  throughout  ated  about  40  m.  W.  of  Nishapoor.  The  base 
the  year,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  mountwns  S.  of  the  ridge  where  they  lie  is  composed  of 
of  Teheran  is  a  tract  20  m.  in  length  covered  white,  gray,  yellow,  red,  or  brown  porphyritic 
with  gardens  and  groves  and  bearing  the  name  earth,  interspersed  with  veins  of  brilMant  red, 
of  Sham'a-i-Iran,  or  "light  of  Persia."  In  disposed  in  hillocks,  on  the  top  of  wliich  rest 
the  central  provinces  the  valleys  are  generally  beds  of  limestone  orporphyriticconglomerates. 
level  In  Azerbaijan  they  lie  between  a  sue-  The  mines  are  opened  in  beds  of  porphyntio 
cession  of  eminences.  Koordistan  in  the  N.  earth  or  rock,  deeply  tinged  with  iron,  through 
is  littie  more  than  a  claster  of  mountains  with  which  the  turquoise  is  disseminated  in  veins, 
an  almost  Alpine  climate.— Salt  deserts  occupy  nodules,  and  irregular  masses.  Being  full  of 
a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  Persia,  and  are  flaws,  it  possesses  no  great  mercantile  value, 
many  of  them  covered  by  a  saline  efaorescence  The  Sahund  mountains  exhibit  great  masses 
which  glitters  vividly  ia  the  sunshine.  The  of  calcareous  conglomerate  resting  on  a  base 
Great  Salt  desert,  the  most  extensive  of  these  of  granite.  Their  summits  are  composed  of 
tracts,  hea  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  ia  porphyry,  sometimes  containing  crystals  of 
400  m.  in  length  and  250  m.  in  breadth.  The  glossy  feldspar  and  hornblende.  Some  of 
nature  ofthifl  desert  varies  in  different  places,  the  lower  hills  intervening  between  these 
In  some  the  surfece  is  dry  and  produces  a  few  mountains  and  Tabriz  are  covered  with  blocks 
plants,  such  as  prefer  a  salt  soil;  in  others  it  and  pebbles  of  a  dark  blue  rock  containing  caJ- 
is  marshy,  and  in  others  the  earth  is  covered  careens  matter.  Iron  is  abundant  in  Persia, 
with  a  crust  of  salt  Over  considerable  tracts  though  it  is  little  manufactured.  Copper,  lead, 
sand  predominates,  which  in  some  places  is  an^  antimony  also  abound,  and  salt,  sulphur, 
so  light  and  impalpable  as  to  be  extremely  and  naphtha  are  produced  in  great  qnantitiea. 
dangerous  to  travellers,  who  are  sometimes  Escellent  coal  is  found  in  the  Elbrooz,  and  also 
overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the  drifts  raised  by  valuable  varieties  of  marble. — The  climate  of 
the  wind.  Here  and  there  this  desert  is  broken  Persia  is  so  much  modified  by  the  elevation  of 
by  inhabited  oases,  though  by  none  of  very  the  surface  that,  according  to  the  traveller 
great  extent.    The  general  aspect  of  the  coun-  Einneir,  one  may  pass  in  a  few  hours  from  the 
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air  of  Montpellier  to  the  coM  of  Siberia.  De-  grow  in  great  Iniumnce,  and  there  are  many 
mavend  and  tlie  other  highest  peaks  of  the  El-  beantifiil  species  native  to  the  country.  "Wild 
brooz  are  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  animals  abound  io  the  desert;,  among  thorn  tho 
year.  The  winter  on  the  great  platean  is  long  lion,  tiger,  wolf,  jackal,  hyseQa,  fox,  wild  boar, 
and  severe  and  heavy  storms  of  snow  are  com-  wild  aas,  wild  sheep,  and  antelopes  and  deer  io 
mon  at  this  season.  The  heat  of  summer  is  great  variety.  The  wild  sheep  is  strong  and 
intense  The  English  traveller  Morier  states  conrageons,  and  has  large,  crooked,  and  twisted 
that  at'shiraa  after  the  middle  of  June  the  horns.  The  wild  ass  is  shy  aad  very  fleet,  oiit- 
thermometer  was  scarcely  ever  under  100°  in  stripping  the  best  horses.  Among  the  domes- 
the  shade,  and  frequently  rose  to  110".  In  the  tic  animals,  the  most  common  are  the  came!, 
low  lands  on  the  Persian  gulf  the  heat  of  sum-  cow,  sheep,  goat,  ass,  horse,  and  mnle.  Ihe 
mer  is  increased  by  the  winds  from  the.  sandy  native  horses  are  largo  and  strong,  and  the 
deserts  with  which  this  region  abounds,  bnt  breed  has  beenmnchimprovedbyintennisture 
the  winter  and  spring  are  delightful.  But  not-  with  the  Arab.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
withstanding  the  great  extremes  of  the  climate  powers  of  endurance,  and  some  of  them  will 
of  Persia,  and  the  sudden  transitions  from  heat  carry  their  riders  for  a  week  together  at  the 
to  cold,  it  is  very  healthy,  with  the  exception  rate  of  100  miles  a  day.  Those  of  the  best 
of  the  low  coasts  of  the  Caspian,  where  from  quality  frequently  sell  for  $1,000,  and  are  used 
the  superabundance  of  moisture  and  of  vegeta-  for  plundering  expeditions.  From  the  preva- 
tion  fevers  prevail.  Throaghout  the  greater  ience  of  hot  and  arid  deserts,  camels  are  prefer- 
part  of  the  country  rain  seldom  falls,  and  the  red  as  beasts  of  burden,  though  mules  are  much 
air  is  dry  and  the  atmosphere  so  ciear  that  used  among  the  mountdnous  regions.  From 
polished  metal  may  be  exposed  to  it  without  the  scarcity  of  trees  in  Persia  birds  are  rai-e. 
becoming  rusted.— Notwithstanding  the  gen-  Pheasants  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Caa- 
erally  barren  appearance  of  the  land,  the  cul-  pian,  and  pelicans  and  bnstar<te  on  the  shores 
tjvated  soil  wherever  it  is  supplied  with  moist-  of  the  gulf.  Among  the  song  birds  are  blacfc- 
nre  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Small  streams  birds,  thrushes,  and  the  bulbul  or  nightingale, 
and  canals  are  valued  at  high  rates  and  pro-  The  rivers  contiun  few  flsh,  but  valuable  fish- 
duce  extraordinary  rents.  Fraser  mentions  a  eries  are  carried  on  upon  the  shores  of  the 
canal  employed  to  irrigate  a  fruit  garden  of  gulf  and  the  Caspian. — The  population  of  Per- 
whioh  the  water  rent  was  nearly  $10,000,  The  sia  consists  of  two  very  instinct  classes,  the  set- 
principal  products  of  Persian  agriculture  are  tied  inhabitants  and  the  tribes  who  are  called 
wheaU  barley,  and  other  grains,  the  wheat  Eels,  a  Turkish  word  sonifying  clans.  Some 
being  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world.  The  vine  of  these  tribes  have  become  stationary,  and 
flourishes  in  several  provmoes,  and  the  grapes  have  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture,  though 
and  the  wine  of  Shiraz  are  celebrated  in  the  still  preserving  their  union  as  tribe  men ;  but 
poetry  of  the  East.  The  rich  provinces  on  the  the  rest  of  them  are  wanderers,  who  with  their 
Caspian  produce  the  mulberry  in  great  abun-  flwuilies  and  flocks  change  their  quarters  each 
dance,  and  include  silk  and  sugar  among  their  summer  and  winter  in  search  of  pasture  to 
chief  staples.  Cotton  is  produced  in  snfSoient  grounds  more  or  less  distant  belonging  to  the 
quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and  tribe,  and  which  cannot  be  encroached  on  by 
in  Feb.  1861,  the  Persian  ambassador  at  Lon-  other  clans.  A  clan  or  eel  is  ruled  by  its  cojdb 
don  stated  in  apublished  letter  that  sufficient  orchief  andbytheheadaof  thedifferenttoreAs 
cotton  could  be  grown  in  the  southern  prov-  or  branches  of  the  tribe.  To  these  chiefe  tba 
inoes  to  supply  the  wants  of  Europe.  Among  whole  tribe  is  devoted  with  a  patriarchal  loy- 
the  other  usefid  products  of  the  soil  are  gum  alty  like  that  of  the  highlanders  of  Scotland  to 
tragaoanth,  asafatida,  saffron,  henna,  madder,  the  heads  of  the  clans.  The  tribes  comprise 
opium,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  Fruits  are  grown  4  races,  viz.,  Toorks,  Koords,  Leks,  and  Arabs, 
in  great  perfection  and  abundance.  Dates  are  The  first  are  invaders  from  Toorkistan,  who 
largelyusod  as  food,  and  those  of  Dalaki  in  the  from  time  immemorial  have  established  them* 
province  of  Ears  are  particularly  celebrated  for  selves  in  Persia,  and  who  still  preserve  their 
richness  and  flavor.  Pomegranates,  shaddocks,  language.  The  Koords  are  not  numerous^  in 
limes,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  and  walnuts  grow  Persia,  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  living 
iu  perfection  everywhere,  and  oranges  on  the  in  Turkey.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  Persian 
low  lauds.  The  melons  are  the  largest  and  descent,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Persian 
finest  in  the  world.  Though  trees  are  very  language.  The  Leks  are  of  gennme  Persian 
scarce  in  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  the  moun-  blood,  and  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
tains  of  the  Caspian  provinces  are  covered  with  the  ancient  inhaliitants  of  the  country.  Tho 
forests  of  valuable  timber,  including  oak,  elm,  Arab  Eels  are  descended  chiefly  from  the  Mo- 
beech,  wWut,  and  boxwood.  The  licorice  hammedans  who  conquered  Persia  in  the  8th 
plant  is  found  in  profusion  on  the  plain  of  century,  but  they  have  lost  their  original  lan- 
Merdusht  and  near  Shiraz.  A  plant  resem-  guage  and  become  Persians  both  in  speech  and 
bling  hemlock,  with  a  rich  dark  green  verdure  appearance.  The  Eels  generally  iive  in  tents, 
and  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  yields  the  gum  am-  and  are  distinguished  for  courage,  manliuess, 
moniac.  Amongthevegetables,  carrots,  turnips,  and  independence.  They  are  however  inveter- 
cabbages,  and  beets  are  common.     Flowers  ate  robbers,  and  their  turbulence  haa  for  sev- 
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eral  centuries  been  a  chief  canse  of  the  troubled  the  class  who  suffer  most  from  the  oppression 

condition  ()f  th*  kingdom  and  of  its  freqnent  of  their  rulers ;  yet  their  houses  are  comfort- 

revolutions.     Their  number  is  computed  at  able  and  neat,  and  they  and  their  families  are 

2,000,000.   ^he  Shaheeseven,  the  Shegaghee,  generally  well  fed  and  clothed.    "Wages  are 

the  Mikree,  the  Kashkai,  the  Beyat,  the  Za-  high  and  food  is  cheap ;  and  in  spite  of  the 

feranloo,  the  Kelhor,  the  Zengeneh,  and  one  eums  occasionally  extorted  from  them  by  rapa- 

or  two  other  tribes,  number  each  from  10,000  cious  governors,  the  peasants  are  on  the  whole 

to  80,000  fighting  men.    The  occupations  of  tolerably  weD  off.    They  display  much  indns- 

the  wandering  families  when  at  peace  are  prin-  t*y  and  intelligence,  and  are  kind  and  hospi- 

cipally  pastoral,  and  they  live  on  the  produce  table.    ThePersian  women  of  the  upper  classes 

of  the  flocks  and  herds.    Black  bread,  sour  are  often  exceedingly  fair  and  beautiful,  the 

milk,  and  occasionally  a  little  meat  form  their  freqnent  mixture  of  Georgian  and  Circassiaa 

food.  Tho  numberwhomoTe  in  abody  depends  blood  having  greatly  improved  the  appearance 

on  the  extent  of  pasture  they  can  command,  of  the  native  Persian  race.    They  are  lively 

They  encamp  usually  in  form  of  a  square  or  and  clever,  and  often  acquire  a  great  inflnenco 

fitreet,  the  tent  of  the  chief  in  the  centre.  When  over  their  husbands,  whose  business  afiMrs 

the  pastures  are  bare  they  shift  to  some  other  they  sometimeB  direct  and  mauage.    There  are 

spot.     The  women  do  not,  like  other  Moham-  two  kinds  of  marriages :  those  which  are  per- 

medans,  veil  their  faces,  but  share  tho  fatigues  manent  and  respectable,  and  in  which  the  hus- 

and  the  dangers  of  the  men.     They  are  bold  band  is  restricted  to  4  wives;  and  another  kind 

and  skilfcd  riders,  and  can  use  the  gun  or  the  called  teegka,  in  which  a  contract  of  marriage 

epear  on  an  emergency.    Their  character  for  is  made  for  a  limited  period,  never  exceeding 

chastity  is  higher  than  that  of  most  Asiatic  SO  years.    The  latter  species  of  marriage  may 

women.     Among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  bo  contracted  with  an  indefinite  number  of 

Persia,  the  chief  distinction  of  classes  is  into  women,  who  are  generally  however  of  an  in- 

the  courtiers,  or  the  civil   and  military   offl-  ferior  rant  and  perform  menial  services  for  the 

Cera  of  the  government ;  the  citizens,  compris-  proper  wires.    The  children  of  both  classes 

ing  merchants,  shopkeepers,  artisans,  men  of  are  regarded  as  perfectly  equal  in  station  and 

learning,  and  of  the  religious  orders ;  and  last-  legitimacy.    Among  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 

ly  the  peasants  or  cultivators  of  tiie  ground,  pie  a  man  has  rarely  more  than  one  wife,  and 

The  Persians  connected  with  the  government  the  condition  of  the  women  seetiis  to  be  easy 

are  generally  well  informed,  acute,  polished  and  comfortable.     The  ladies  of  the  npper  class 

in  manner,  lively,  good-natnred,  and  csceed-  lead  an  idle,  luxurious,  and  monotonous  life, 

ingly  self-possessed ;  tut  they  are  accused  of  Contrary  to  the  common  opinion  m  Ohristen- 

heing,  with  a  few  exceptions,  deceitfol,  treach-  dom,  they  enjoy  abundant  liberty,  more  per- 

erons,  and  venal,  and,  where  they  can  bo  so  haps  than  the  same  class  in  Europe.     The 

with  impunity,  arrogant  and  overbearing.  The  complete  envelopment  of  the  face  and  person 

inhabitants  of  the  tewna  are  a  mixed  race  disguises  them  effectually  from  the  nearest  rel- 

of  Tnrks,  Tartars,  Arabians,  Armenians,  and  atives,  and,  destroying  when  convenient  all 

Geor^ans,  engrafted  on  the  stock  of  the  an-  distinctionof  rank,give8unrestrainedfreedom. 

dent  Persians.    They  are  in  general  industri-  Much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  the  public  bath 

oua,   cheerful,  polite,  sociable,  and    quick  of  house  and  in  visits  to  then- friends.    Women  of 

apprehension,  with  better  morals  and  more  the  higher  class  freq.nently8cqniro  a  knowledge 

principle  than  the  higher  classes.    The  mer-  of  reading  and  writing,  and  become  familiar 

chants  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  with  the  works   of  the  chief  Persian   poets, 

wealthy,  though  from  fear  of  spoliation  they  do  These,  however,  are  the  best  aspects  of  female 

not  often  display  their  riches.     Some  of  them  life  in  Persia.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 

areamongthemostcnltivatedmenintheconn-  that  in  the  andcroom  or  harems  of  the  rich 

try.    The  ecclesiastical  body,  which  includes  there  is  often  much  cruelty  and  suffering,  and 

the  expounders  of  the  written  law,  is  very  nu-  the  greatest  crimes  are  perpetrated  with  im- 

merous,  rich,  and  powerful,  and  consists  of  punity.    There  is  nothing  to  check  the  severity 

many  orders,  tho  highest  of  whom  are  called  of  an  ill-tempered  or  vioiona  husband,  though 

laooshtesheds,  and  are  seldom  more  than  8  or  4  sometimes  an  ill-treated  slave  or  wife  redresses 

in  number.    They  rise  to  office  by  superior  and  terminates  her  wrongs  by  administering  a 

learning   and  sanctity,  and  their  duties  have  dose  of  poison.     The  owners  of  land  in  Persia 

chiefly  in  view  the  protection  of  the  people  seldom  cultivate  it  themselves,  but  let  it  to 

against  the  oppressions  of  their  rulers.    The  tenants,  who  divide  tho  produce  with  the  land- 

mollaba  or  common  priests,  who  swarm  in  lords.    The  tenantsare  commonly  welltreated, 

every  city,  have  avery  low  reputation.    They  and  have  nothing  to  complain  of  escept  the 

live  generally  by  their  wits,  and  practise  aatrol-  occasional  extortions  practised  hy  the  govem- 

ogy,  write  letters  and  contracts,  and  thus  eko  mcnt  officers,  who  when  travelling  demand 

out  a  half  starved  existence.    Their  hypocrisy,  food  and  supplies  for  themselves  and  their  at- 

profligacy;  and  want  of  principle  are  proverbi^,  tendants  in  the  name  of  the  government. — The 

and  to  "  hate  like  a  mollah"  and  to  "  lie  like  a  foreign  commerce  of  Persia  is  comparatively 

mollah"are  aayingsvery  frequent  in  the  mouth  small.    Silk  is  the  great  staple,  though  horses, 

of  a  Persian,    The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  dried  fruit,  and  dmga  are  sent  to  India;  sheep, 
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cotton,  and  woollen  manufectures  to  Turkey ;  Among  the  sciences  most  cultivated  are  astron- 
and  grain  and  cotton  goods  to  Russia.  The  omy,  astrology,  metaphysics,  logic,  mathemat- 
sili  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  therefore  not  ics,  and  physics.  Astronomy  is  in  a  very  im- 
adapted  to  the  markets  of  France,  England,  or  perfect  state,  being  yet  taught  according  to  the 
Italy.  A  large  proportion  of  it  is  sent  to  Tur-  Ptolemaic  system.  Their  metaphysics  and 
key  and  to  Enssia.  The  value  of  the  annual  logic,  though  ingeniona,  are  puerile  and  use- 
product  of  the  province  of  Ghilan  is  estimated  less.  Chemistry  is  unknown,  and  geography 
at  $3,000,000.  The  people  have  acquired  great  very  imperfectly  understood.  Alchemy  is  still 
dexterity  in  its  manufacture,  and  satins,  sarce-  studied,  and  astrology  is  a  popular  pursnit,_  no 
net,  brocades,  velvets,  and  every  kind  of  striped  Persian  undertaking  anj  important  affair  with- 
silk  are  made  exceedingly  strong  and  durable,  out  first  consulting  an  astrologer,  and  endeav- 
with  brilliant  colors.  Other  articles  of  export  oring  to  ascertain  a  lucky  day  or  honr  for  his 
are  carpets  and  felts,  made  chiefly  in  Ehoras-  enterprise.  In  knowledge  of  medicine  the  Per- 
san;  Arabian  cloaksand  woollen  stuffs,  made  in  sians  are  very  deficient.  Thej- are  totally  igno- 
KhooEistan ;  shawls  made  of  the  fine  hair  of  rant  of  anatomy  and  unacquainted  with  the 
the  goats  of  Kermaa;  firearms,  swords,  dag-  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  their  practice  con- 
gers, and  various  kinds  of  cutlery,  made  at  sists  of  little  more  than  the  exhibition  of  a  few 
Ispahan.  The  internal  trade  is  carried  on  by  simple  drug_s,  whose  qualities  they  have  learn- 
oaravans,  which  bring  from  the  eoimtries  E.  ed  by  experience.  Among  their  peculiar  meth- 
of  Persia  muslin,  leather,  Iamb  skins,  nankeen,  oda  of  cure  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a  chief 
duna,' glassware  and  hardware,  precious  stones,  who,  when  any  of  his  vassals  was  afBioted  with 
saffron,  indigo,  and  spices.  The  trade  on  the  ague,  combated  the  disease  by  tying  his  patient 
Caspian  seaismonopolizedbytiie  Russians,  and  up  by  the  heels  when  the  periodical  fit  was  ap- 
is carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Enzelli,  Bal-  preaching  and  applying  the  bastinado  severely, 
froosh,  and  Aatrnbad.  That  on  the  Persian  abusing  him  bitterly  all  the  time,  a  process 
gulf  is  through  the  ports  of  Eassorah,  Gom-  which  he  maintained  produced  heat  and  terror 
hroon,  and  Bushire,  bymeansjsf  vessels  owned  instead  of  a  cold  fit.  The  fine  arts  ai-e  little 
chiefly  by  Armenian,  Arab,  and  Indian  traders,  cnltivatod,  the  ifoiiammedan  faith  prohibiting 
Through  these  ports  European  productions  in  representations  of  the  liuman  foi-m,  though  of 
the  shape  of  broadcloths,  cotton  goods,  jewel-  late  years  the  prohibition  is  not  very  strictly 
ry,  arms,  cutlery,  watches,  earthen,  glass,  and  regarded,  and  the  royal  palaces  at  Ispahan 
metal  wares  are  introduced,  in  exchange  for  contain  some  tolerable  attempts  at  pamting 
silk,  gall  nuts,  madder,  and  other  dyes. — The  battles  and  hunting  pieces.— Persia,  having 
Persians  are  Mohammedans  of  the  sect  of  the  been  from  the  remotest  ages  tlie  seat  of  ciyiii- 
Sheeahs  or  adherents  of  All,  who  deny  the  zation,  and  the  scene  of  great  political  yicissi- 
right  of  the  first  three  caliphs  to  the  pontifi-  tude9  and  revolutions,  aboands  in  ruins,  of 
cate,  and  honor  Hassan  and  Hossein,  the  sons  which  the  oldest  and  most  remarkabie  are 
of  Ali,  as  the  proper  heirs  of  the  calipl|ate.  those  of  Persepolis  and  Istakhar.  (See  Pehsb- 
Theyobserveaasolemnfasts  the  days  on  which  polis.)  There  are  other  remarkable  remains 
the  children  of  Ali  were  murdered,  and  curse  of  the  same  remote  period  in  the  plains  of  Hur- 
on these  occasions  with  tears  and  bitter  wail-  ghah,  49  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Persepolis,  supposed 
ings  the  memories  of  the  assassins  Moawyiah  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pasar^adie. 
andTezid.  The  belief  in  the  established  reli-  The  most  interesting  of  these  remains  is. the 
gion  is  however  greatly  on  the  decline,  a  spe-  structure  called  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  In  the 
cies  of  transcendental  mysticisfn  called  Soofoe-  mountains  which  form  the  H".  boundary  of  the 
istn  being  very  prevalent.  The  doctrines  of  plainofKermanshah  lathe  precipitous  rock  of 
this  sect  are  obscure  and  little  understood  es-  Besittoon  or  Behistun,  with  sculptures  and  in- 
cept hy  the  Soofees  themselves,  but  they  may  ecviptions  which  have  attracted  much  atten- 
be  briefly  and  simply  described  as  a  contem-  tion  from  the  learned,  and  have  been  recent- 
plative  form  of  religion,  which,  rejecfiug  dog-  !y  deciphered  by  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson.  _  The 
mas  and  external  forms,  aims  to  look  into  the  inscriptions  were  made  hy  order  of  Darius  in 
depths  of  consciousness  and  discover  there  the  616  B.  0.,  and  record  the  events  of  his  reign, 
presence  and  workings  of  the  divine  All-sonl,  At  Shahpoor,  15  m.  N.  of  Kazeroon,  and  ia 
witif  which  every  thing  is  ultimately  identical ;  many  other  parts  of  Persia,  there  arc  interest- 
which  recognizes  individuality  as  an  iUusion,  ing  ruins  of  the  era  of  the  Sassanian  kings 
and  confesses  the  fundamental  oneness  even  (A.  D.  226-651),— The  government  of  Persia  is 
of  what  seems  most  diverse,  as  of  good  and  a  despotism.  The  king,  or  ghah  as  he  is  called 
bad,  of  life  and  death.  These  doctrines  are  in  Persian,  is  uncontrolled  by  any  constitutional 
often  professed  by  thorough  infidels.  Thenum-  or  legal  checks,  and  can  put  to  death  at  pleas- 
ber  of  professed  Soofees  is  estimated  at  300,000,  nre  any  of  his  subjects.  The  governors  of 
but  a  still  greater  number  are  supposed  to  be  provinces  and  high  officials  of  all  kinds  eier- 
secretly  inclined  to  their  doctrines.  Education,  cise  in  their  respective  jurisdictions  nearly  ab- 
ac far  as  the  ability  to  read  and  write  is  con-  solute  power,  and  it  is  this  despotism  and  the 
cerued,  is  widely  diffused  in  Persia,  and  all  the  consequent  insecurity  of  lifa  and  property  that 
large  towns  contain  coU^es  in  which  in-  retards  the  advancement  of  the  country  in 
struclion,  such  as  it  is,  is  given  gratuitously,  spite  of  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the 
VOL.  xni. — 11 
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people.  Every  morning  the  shah  hotels  a  pnh-  appears,  however,  Ihat  the  Irwe  history  of  Per- 
Uc  levee,  at  which  complaints  are  heard  and  sia,  so  far  as  it  is  aathentically  known,  is  as 
jnatice  adjainistered  in  the  form  of  reward  or  follows.  At  a  very  remote  period  a  great 
pnnisliment.  His  principal  minister  or  grand  Arjan  migration  from  hejond  the  Indas  en- 
vizier  is  a  person^e  of  great  power  and  influ-  tered  Persia  and  Media,  and  continued  for 
ence,  and  receives  a  salary  of  42,000  tomans,  some  centuries.  At  length,  in  the  9th  eeii- 
eqnivalent  to  $100,000,  annually ;  but  ho  is  tury,  that  part  of  Ihe  Arjan  emigrants  which 
always  csposed  like  the  meanest  snhject  to  ca-  afterward  formed  the  chief  element  of  the  Me- 
pricious  punishments,  and  holds  his  life  at  the  dian  nation  encountered  the  Assyrians,  who 
mercy  of  the  monarch.  Beside  the  chief  minis-  were  then  a  great  power  on  the  Tigris,  and 
t«r  there  are  secretaries  who  preside  over  va-  after  a  long  struggle  were  subdued  by  the  As- 
rious  departments  of  state  and  finance.  The  Syrian  king  Sargon  in  710  B.  0.  About  633 
law,  as  in  all  Mohammedan  countries,  is  fonnd-  the  Medes  led  by  CyaKsres  revolted,  and,  hav- 
ed  upon  the  Koran  and  partly  on  traditions,  ing  taken  Nineveh  in  625,  Idd  the  foundation 
liie  civil  law  is  administered  by  the  moliahs  of  the  Median  empire.  Oyaxares  is  the  Kai 
or  priests,  whose  decisions  are  generally  affect-  Kabad  of  the  native  poets.  To  him  succeeded 
ed  by  bribes  or  personal  considerations.  Orim-  Astyages,  after  whom  reigned  another  Cyax- 
inal  cases  are  referred  to  courts  appointed  ares,  according  to  some  the  Darius  of  tie  book 
by  the  state.  The  ordinary  punishments  are  of  Daniel,  and  the  Kai  Kans  of  the  Persians, 
fines  and  floggings.  Capital  offences  are  pun-  His  successor,  Kai  Khusrau,  is  the  Cyrus  of  the 
ished  by  strangling,  decapitation,  or  stabbing,  Greeks,  according  to  whom  ho  was  the  chief  of 
and  great  offenders  are  sometimes  tortured  to  the  tribe  of  Peraans  who  inhabited  Persis,  the 
death.  The  revenue  of  the  shah  amountsgen-  modem  Fars,  and  were  subjects  of  the  Medes. 
erally  to  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000,  and  is  prin-  About  559  Cyrus  was  acknowledged  as  sover- 
cipally  derived  from  a  tax  on  land.  There  are  e^  of  the  united  nation  of  Medes  and  Persians, 
also  tases  on  gardens,  vineyards,  shops,  horses,  in  which  henceforth  the  Persians  had  the  pre- 
animals,  and  various  kinds  of  goods,  and  in  dominance.  He  conquered  Babylon,  and  found- 
some  provinces  a  poll  tax  on  all  males  above  14  ed  a  great  empire.  At  his  death  in  629  he  was 
years  of  age.  Small  as  lie  revenue  is,  consider-  sncceeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who  added 
ing  tlie  size  of  the  kingdom,  such  is  the  cheap-  Egypt  and  a  great  part  of  northern  Africa  to 
ness  of  every  thing  in  Persia  that  it  is  'gen-  the  empire.  During  a  tyrannical  reign  of  7 
erally  ButBeient  to  meet  1Jie  expenditures.  A  yfears  he  committed  great  outrages,  not  only  on 
large  army  is  maintained,  part  of  it  disciplined  tlie  Egyptians,  but  on  the  principal  men  of 
and  officered  by  European  adventurers.  The  Persia.  Among  others,  he  put  to  death  on 
regular  infantry  is  nominally  rated  at  100,000  suspicion  of  treason  his  brother  Bardes,  whom 
men, but  does  notinrealityexceed  70,000,  The  the  Greek  writers  erroneously  call  Smerdis. 
best  trained  portion  of  the  force  is  the  artillery,  At  length  in  522,  while  he  was  yet  absent  in 
which  numbers  6,000  men.  This  arm  of  the  Egypt,  the  magians  or  priestly  aristocracy 
service  was  found  to  be  very  efficient  in  1860,  brought  forward  one  of  their  own  number 
in  several  severe  conflicts  with  the  nomadic  named  Gomates,  whom  theyimposed  upon  the 
tribes  whose  power  fias  been  broken  by  the  peopleasthemnrderedBardeB,towhomhebore 
present  shah.  The  cavalry  nnmber  from  80,-  some  personal  resemblance.  The  people,  dia- 
000  to  60,000,  and  are  well  armed  and  mount-  gusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Cambyses,  readily 
ed.  They  are  said  to  be  able  to  encounter  accepted  the  usurper  asking;  and  Cambyses, 
in  the  field  the  Russian  Cossacks,  and  to  on  learning  the  news  of  the  revolt,  committed 
be  superior  to  the  Turkish  irregular  horse. —  suicide,  according  to  the  Behistun  inscription, 
The  earliest  history  of  Persia,  as  it  is  related  or  according  to  the  Greek  writers  died  from 
by  the  poet  Firdusi,  the  only  native  historian  a  wound  which  he  accidentdly  gave  himself. 
of  andent  times,  Is  a  mass  of  legends,  mostly  After  a  reign  of  8  months  the  usurper  was  de- 

Crely  fabulous,  though  some  doubtless  have  a  tected  and  put  to  death  by,  a  conspiracy  of  Per- 
sis of  reality,  in  which  figure  the  dynasties  sian  chiefs,  one  of  whora,  Darayavnsh,  the 
of  Mahabad,  of  the  Jaianians,  of  Shah  Kaliv,  Darius  Hystaspes  of  the  Greeks,  was  made  king, 
and  of  Yessan,  which  seem  to  have  been  alto-  Darius  reigned  86  years,  and  conriderably  en- 
gether  mythical.  Kextsuccecded  the  Pishdad-  larged  the  empire,  making  extensive  conquests 
yan  dynasty,  founded  by  Kaimurs,  of  which  in  the  east  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
the  most  celebrated  kings  were  Tahmuras,  the  Indus,  and  in  the  west  carrying  his  arms  into 
reputed  founder  of  Ispahan ;  Jamshid,  the  Europe  and  overmnning  Thrace  and  Macedo- 
ftrander  of  Istakhar,  a  monarch  much  renown-  nia.  In  an  attempt  to  subdue  the  Greeks  his 
ed  in  oriental  story  ;Afrosiab  Land  Afrasiab  II.,  forces  were  completely  routed  at  Marathon 
tiie  latter  of  whom  was  defeated  and  dethroned  in  490,  and  4  years  afterward  he  died,  tmA  was 
by thenationalheroEustam, whoplacedonthe  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  who  renewed 
throne  Kai  Kubad,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  in  person,  and  at  first 
which  the  succeeding  monarchs  were  Kai  Kans,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success,  but  finally 
Kai  Khusrau,  Lnhrasp,  Gashtasp,  Bahman  or  lost  both  his  immense  fleet  and  army  at  Sala- 
ArdashirDiraadast,  Daral.,  andDara  II.  From  mis,  Platsa,  and  Mycale,  and  was  assassi- 
tbe  researches  of  recent  European  scholars  it  nated  in  465.    Six    sovereigns   bearing    the 
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names  of  Artaxerses,  Xerses,  and  Darins  sue-  for  Lis  snccessftil  repulse  of  a  Tartar  ii 
ceeded,  with,  tiie  last  of  whom,  Dariua  Oodo-  and  Chosroes  or  Khosm  Nnshirvan,  who  is 
maous,  the  Dara  II.  of  the  Persian  historians,  considered  by  the  Persiana  a  model  of  juatioe, 
terminated  thedjnasty  of  Oyrua,  Persia,  whicii  generosity,  and  sound  policy,  and  who  was  both 
for  two  centuries  had  been  the  leading  power  of  agreatruler  and  great  conqueror,  compelling 
the  world,  with  a  dominion  extending  oyer  an  the  emperor  Justinian  to  a  disgraceful  peace, 
area  of  3,600,000or4,000,000  Bqaaremiles,  and  and  advancing  the  Persian  arms  to  UieMedi- 
a  population  probably  of  several  hundred  mil-  terrauean  on  the  west,  beyond  the  Oxus  and  the 
lions,  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  in-  Indna  on  tho  east,  and  into  Arabia  on  the  south. 
Taded  it  in  334  with  an  army  of  35,000  Greeks,  His  reign  of  48  years,  from  A.  D.  531  to  BTfl, 
and,  after  defeating  the  Persians  in  the  gi'eat  was  the  golden  age  of  modem  Persia,  according 
battles  of  the  Granlcus,  Issus,  and  Arbela,  be-  to  the  native  poets  and  historians.  His  grand- 
cameon  thedeathofDarins(whowasniordered  son.  Khosru  Parvis  or  Ohosroes II., "who  sue- 
in  his  flight  from  Arbela)  the  undisputed  master  ceeded  liim  after  an  interval  of  two  short  reigns, 
of  the  empire.  After  the  death  of  the  Mace-  is  also  famous  for  his  conquests,  which  extend- 
donian  conqueror,  his  generals  for  several  years  ed  through  Syria  and  Palestine  into  Egypt,  and 
disputed  by  force  of  arms  the  possession  of  his  even  to  Tripoli  and  Carthage,  while  at  the 
Asiatic  dominions;  but  about  807  Seleucus  same  time  and  subsequently  bis  victorious  ar- 
Hicator  became  master  of  Persia,  which  be  mies  were  for  12  years  encamped  near  Oon- 
transmitted  to  his  successors  Antioohus  Soter  stautinople.  Ho  is  still  more  celebrated  in  the 
andAntioohusTheos.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter.  East  for  his  luiury  and  magnifioenoe,  and  ori- 
about255,  the  Partbians,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  ental  history  abounds  in  tales  of  his  palaces, 
north  of  Pereia,  who  from  remote  times  had  his  superb  thrones,  his  immense  treasures,  his 
been  subject  to  the  Persians,  revolted  under  unrivalled  poets  and  musicians,  his  50,000  Arab 
Arsaces  and  founded  the  thirf  Persian  dynasty,  horses,  and  his  8,000  beautiful  women,  the 
the  Arsacidffl  of  the  classic  writers,  the  Ash-  most  lovely  of  whom  was  Shirin  or  Irene, 
kanians  of  the  Persians,  by  whom  Arsaces  was  a  Greek  and  a  Christian,  whose  beauty  and 
called  Ashk.  This  dynasty  lasted  till  A.  D.  whose  love  form  the  subject  of  a  thousand 
336,  under  3i  monarchs,  of  whom  little  is  poems.  His  favorite  residence  was  Dastagerd, 
authentioallj;  known,  this  period  of  nearly  6  E.of  theTigris,andabouteOm.fromCtesiphon. 
centuries  being  the  most  ob.«iare  in  the  his-  The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  unfortunate 
tory  of  Persia.  Their  capitals  were  8e!encia  and  inglorious.  The  emperor  Heradius,  sud- 
and  Otesiphon,  and  tlie  most  celebrated  events  denly  rousing  from  the  sloth  and  self-indu^ence 
of  their  annals  were  their  wars  with  the  Eo-  which  had  hitherto  marked  his  life,  invaded 
mans,  beginning  about  53  B.  C.  with  the  inva-  Persia  with  a  powerful  army,  and  in  6  years 
sion  of  their  empire  by  Orassus,  whose  army  ChMroes  was  stripped  of  all  his  foreign  eon- 
was  cut  to  pieces  and  he  himself  slain.  Several  quests,  his  famous  palace  at  Dastagerd  was 
long  conteslfl  ensued,  in  which  the  Parthians  plundered  and  burned,  and  finally  he  himself 
were  sometunes  victorious  and  sometimes  de-  was  dethroned  and  murdered  by  his  eldest  son 
feated,  till  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century  Siroes  or  Sheroueh  in  628.  From  this  time  till 
the  victories  of  the  Roman  generals  threw  Par-  the  accession  of  Yezdegird  III.  in  633,  Persia 
thia  into  such  confusion  that  Artaxerxes,  or  was  given  up  to  anarchy.  The  Mohammedan 
Ardishir  as  he  is  called  by  the  native  histori-  Arabs  were  already  attacking  the  empire,  and 
ans,  claiming  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Yezdegird  in  vain  attempted  to  stem  the  tide 
royal  family  of  Oyrus,  revolted  and  overthrew  of  armed  fanatics  that  poured  from  the  adjacent 
and  put  to  death  Artabanas  V.,  the  last  of  the  deserts.  On  the  plains  of  Kahavand  in  641  a 
ArsacidEB,  and  proclaimed  himself  sovereign  of  great  battle,  in  which  100,000  men  are  reported 
Persia  with  the  title  of  Shabanshah  or  "  king'  to  have  fallen,  decided  the  fate  of  Persia.  The 
of  kings,"  which  is  still  assumed  by  the  Per-  defeated  monarch,  flying  from,  the  field,  took 
sian  monarchs.  He  also  restored  the  ancient  refuge  in  his  eastern  provinces,  where  for  sev- 
religion  of  Zoroaster  and  the  authority  of  the  eral  years  he  wandered  a  fugitive  till  in  651  he 
magi,  which  had  fallen  into  discredit.  The  was  murdered  by  a  mUler,  and  with  him  ended 
dynasty  which  he  founded,  under  the  name  of  the  line  of  the  Sassanian  kings  and  the  religion 
the  Sassanidse,  consisted  of  28  or  29  monarchs,  of  the  ma^  After  horrible  massacres  the 
and  continued  upward  of  400  years.  Among  people,  persuaded  by  the  sword,  embraced 
the  most  famous  of  these  kings  were  Sapor  or  Mohammedanisp],  only  a  small,  obscure,  and 
Shahpur,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes,  who  carried  persecuted  remnant  daring  to  adhere  to  the 
on  a  successfid  war  with  the  Romans,  in  which  ancient  fcith  of  Persia.  (See  Gcebees.)  For 
he  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the  emperor  the  next  two  centuries  Persia  was  subject  to 
Valerian;  Sapor  II.,  whose  reign  began  with  his  the  oaliphs.  But  in  8.68  an  adventurer  named 
birth,  lasted  71  years  in  the  4th  century,  and  Suffar,  who  had  been  a  pewterer  and  afterward 
was  marked  by  bloody  wars  with  the  Roman  a  bandit,  gathered  a  native  force  and  expelled 
emperors  Oonstantius  and  Julian,  the  latter  of  the  viceroys  of  the  caliph.  He  founded  a  dy- 
wliom  was  defeated  and  slwn  in  the  contest;  nasty  known  as  the  Suffarides,  of  which  three 
Varanee  V.  or  Bahrum  Gour,  who  was  cele-  moreprincesmaintainedaprecariousauthority, 
brated  for  his  munificence  and  generosity,  and  till  ia  the  be^ning  of  the  lOtli  century  Persia 
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was  dirided  between  the  families  of  Samani  cla  of  James  Morier,  "ITajji  Baba,"  "Zolirab," 

and  Dilami,  tLe  first  of  which  reigned  over  "  Ayesha,  theMaidof  Kai'9,"and  "TheMirza," 

eestern  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  the  second  are  excellent  illustrations  of  Persian  soeiety, 

over  the  rest  of  the  conntry.     Under  these  dy-  character,  and  scenery. 

nasties  Persia  fell  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Sel-  PERSIA,  Lanouage  and   Liteeatuke  or. 

jooks,  andwasruledbyTogrulBeg,  Alp  Arslan,  In  treating  the  Persian  language  wo  have  to 

and  Malik  Shah,  all  of  whom  were  conquerors  consider   not   only   the   modern  Persian,   the 

greatly  celebrated  inoriental  history.    Their  spoken  and  written  dialect  of  the  Persian  peo- 

djnasty  declined  and  perished  in  the  12th  cen-  pie  during  the  past  9  centuries,  bnt  also  those 

tury,  and  after  a  long  period  of  anarchy  Persia  more  ancient  idioms  onoe  prevailing  in  or  near 

was  overrun  and  conqnered  by  the  Tartars  led  the  same  territory,  which  are  most  intiraately 

by  Huiaku  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Genghis,  who  connected  with  this  modem  language,  as  older 

established  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Haragha  in  forms  of  it.     Wo  Shall  thus  have  to  treat  of  S 

Azerbayan.     The  next  important  event  in  the  dialects,  viz. :  1,  the  Achremenian  Persian,  or 

history  of  Persia  was  the  conquest  and  devasta-  Old  Persian,  the  language  of  the  cuneiform  in- 

tion  by  Tamerlane  toward  the  end  of  the  14th  scriptions;  3,  the  Avestan,  Zend,  or  Old  Bac- 

century.   Under  his  successors  civil  war  almost  trian,the  language  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  Bible 

continnally  prevailed,  until  in  the  beginning  of  of  the  Zoroflslrian  religion ;  3,  the  Ilnzvaresh 

the  1 6th  century  lamael,  a  descendant  of  a  fa-  or  Pehlevi ;  4,  the  Parsee ;  B,  the  modern  Per- 

ntous  saint,  Sheik  Suffee,  sncceeded  in  making  sian  itself.     These  form  together  a  well  marked 

himself  master  of  the  kingdom  and  founded  the  group  of  closely  related  dialects,  classifiable  aa 

Suffavean  dynasty.     He  died  in  1523,  and  was  5ie  Iranian  branch  of  the  Aryan  division  of  the 

Bucceeded  by  his  son  Tamasp,  whose  reign  of  Indo-European  family.      The  name  Aryan  is 

B8  years  was  eminently  prosperous.     Abbas,  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  family,  but  is 

the  successor  of  Tamasp,  was  a  still  greater  much  more  properly  restricted  to  that  prinoi- 

Bovereign,  though  to  his  own  family  he  proved  pal  division  of  it  which  includes  the  Indian  and 

R  sanguinary  tyrant.    After  his  death  in  1628  the  Persian  languages,  or  the  Sanscrit  and  its 

the  Suffavean  dynasty  gradually  declined,  and  dialects  and  derivatives  on  the  one  side,  and 

was  at  length  overthrown  by  the  Afghans,  who  those   languages   which   we  have    mentioned 

conquered  Persia  in  1722,  and  ruled  it  for  7  above  on  the  other.    The  word  is  one  which 

years  with  horrible  tyranny,  till  they  were  es-  both  peoples  have  applied  to  themselves  as  their 

■pelled  by  the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah,  who  in  distinctive  title  (Sansc.  drya,  Avestan  atrya), 

1736  himself  ascended  the  throne.    His  reign  and  the  most  ancient  forms  of  their  respective 

was  memorable  for  success  over  foreign  ene-  languages,  as  we  shall  see  below,  are  hardly 

miea  and  for  bloody  cruelty  to  his  family  and  more  than  dialects  of  a  single  tongue.    Iran 

people.    After  his  death*  series  of  revolutions  is  a  further  derivative  from  the  same  word 

.  occurred  from  conflicting  claims  to  tlie  throne,  (Av,  airyand),  and  is  usually  and  properly  em- 
and  order  was  not  fully  restored  till  the  close  ployed  in  a  wider  sense  than  Persia  (which 
(rf  the  18th  century,  when  Agha  Muhammad  faii'ly  belong  only  to  the  S.  W.  province  ofthe 
Elian  became  shah,  and  partly  by  policy  and  Persian  kingdom,  containing  Bhiraz  and  the 
partly  by  cruelty  succeeded  in  quelling  the  ruins  of  ancient  Persepolis),  to  designate  the 
spirit  of  rebellion.  His  successors  were  Path'  whole  territory  extending  from  the  highlands 
Ali  Shah,  who  died  in  1834,  Muhammad  Shah,  that  overlook  the  Tigris  to  those  that  border 
who  died  in  1848,  and  Nasureddin,  the  present  the  Indus,  end  to  the  Bolor  Tagh,  or  from  the 
ahah.  The  principal  events  in  their  reigns  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs  northward  to  the 
have  been  wars  with  Russia,  the  first  of  which  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  and  the 
terminatedinl8J3and  thesecondinl828,  both  river  Jaxartes;  a  territory  which  has  been 
oE  them  disastrously  to  Persia,  which  lost  sue-  mainly  occupied  from  the  earliest  times  by  a 
cessively  the  provinces  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  homogeneous  people,  of  kindred  language,  re- 
Ihivan,  Nakkshivan,  and  the  greater  part  ui  ligion,  and  institutions.  The  Persian  or  Ira- 
Talish,  the  Russian  frontier  being  advanced  to  nian  group  of  languages  is  one  of  very  high  in- 
Ararat,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Aras ;  and  a  tercst  to  the  philologist  and  the  historian,  front 
war  with  England,  which  began  in  1856  by  a  the  variety  of  the  dialects  and  tlie  long  history 
quarrel  with  the  English  minister  at  Teheran  of  lingubrio  development  Tvhich  they  illustrate, 
about  a  woman  with  whom  he  was  accused  of  from  the  marked  value  of  the  literary  and  bis- 
living  in  adultery,  and  terminated  March  4,  torioal  monuments  which  they  contain,  from 
1857,  after  repeated  victories  of  the  English  the  importance  of  their  modem  representative, 
tfoops  in  the  south  of  Persia  under  the  com-  its  wide  extension  and  refined  culture,  and 
mand  of  Generals  Outram  and  Havelock. — See  from  the  prominence  of  (he  Persian  race  dur- 
Sir  J.  Malcolm's  "  Histt^y  of  Persia"  (2  vols.,  ing  2,000  years  of  the  world's  history.  There 
London,  1815);  "Historical  and  Descriptive  are  severid  other  languages  beside  those  men- 
Account  of  Persia,"  by  James  B.  Frnser  (Edin-  tioned  above  which  stand  in  a  near  relation  to 
burgh,  1884 ;  New  York,  1836) ;  "  Glimpses  of  the  Iranian  group,  and  are  by  some  authorities 
Life  and  Manners  in  Persia,"  by  Lady  Sheil  included  in  it ;  they  are  the  Koordish,  the  Af- 
2x)ndon,  1856) ;  "  Outram  and  Havelock'a  ghan  or  Pushtu,  the  Beloochee,  the  Ossetic  in 
Peraan  Campaign"  (London,  18B8).    The  nov-  tbe  Caucasus,  and  the  Armenian.     But  their 
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relationship  to  one  another  and  to  the  Persian  primitJTC  in  their  stmotme'than  the  eacred  and 
is  ofa  much  more  distant  character;  nor  would  classical  dialects  of  India;  but  such  is  the  m- 
there  be  any  propriety  in  treating  them  nnder  equality  of  the  rate  at  which  different  descen- 
the  head  of  Persian.  I.  The  AchiBmenian  Per-  dants  of  the  same  original  tongue,  under  dif- 
gian  or  Old  Fenian.  This  appears  to  haY6  ferent  coudilions,  are  found  to  develop  them- 
been  the  language  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  selves  and  become  corrupted  and  altered,  that 
Iranian  territory,  or  of  Persia  proper,  during  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the 
the  period  of  vrideSt  extent  and  greatest  comparison.  "We  can  only  say  that  the  Aves- 
power  and  glory  of  the  Persian  empire,  under  tan  is  an  ancient  Iranian  dialect,  doubtless 
Darins  the  Aohajmenian,  son  of  Hystaspes,  older,  and  perhaps  much  older,  than  the  Chns- 
and  hia  successors  (520  to  330  B.  0.).  Its  tian  era.  As  regards  its  locality  the  case  ta 
only  remaining  monuments,  beside  the  proper  more  clear ;  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Aves- 
names  handed  down  to  us  by  the  classical  ta  is  unequivocally  in  favor  of  placing  it  m  the 
writers,  are  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achieme-  K.  E.  portion  of  Iran,  in  Bactria,  on_  the  head 
nian  princes,  written  in  the  characters  called  waters  of  the  Oxus,  or  in  neighboring  prov- 
cuneiform  or  arrow-headed.  These  inscrip-  inces ;  and  other  testimony  pomts  to  the  same 
tiona  are  pretty  fully  treated  of  in  the  article  conclnsion.  It  is  the  ancient  Perriaa  of  the 
CDBarrOEsf  Insobipiioss,  and  specunens  with  north-east,  as  the  AchKmenian  is  of  the  Houth- 
translations  of  the  inscribed  texts  have  there  west.  The  knowledge  of  this  language  was 
been  given ;  so  that  little  need  here  he  said  in  brought  to  Europe  just  a  century  ago,  by  An- 
addition  respecting  their  language,  and  that  quetil-Duperron,  who  went  to  India  on  pur- 
little  will  find  its  most  appropriate  place  pose  to  recover  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures  and 
in  connection  with  what  we  shall  say  of  the  the  means  of  their  comprehension.  Of  its 
next  language,  the  Avestan,  which  is  far  more  grammatical  structure  he  obtained  no  valuable 
completely  preserved  and  better  understood,  knowledge,  and  His  translation  of  the  texts 
H  The  Aiiestan,  or  Old  B'latrian.  This  Ian-  was  extremely  inaccurate ;  his  Parsee  teachers, 
guage  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  Zend,  but  the  in  the  decay  of  traditional  learning  among 
title  is  so  unfortunate  a  misuomerthat  itsuseis  them,  having  been  able  to  give  him  bot  im- 
altogether  to  be  disooontenanced  and  avoided,  perfect  information  from  the  translations  and 
The  name  Zend  (of  disputed  etymology)  prop-  comments  in  their  hands.  The  possessjon  and 
eriy  belongs,  not  to  the  language  in  which  the  study  of  these  auxiliaries  themselves,  and  more 
Avesta  is  written,  but  to  a  translation  of  the  especially  the  comparison  of  the  Avestan  with 
Avesta  into  Huzvaresh  or  Pehlevi.  The  ap-  the  so  nearly  related  Sanscrit,  have  enabled 
pellation  Old  Bactrian,  which  is  fevered  by  modem  scholars  to  gain  a  far  better  under- 
some  of  the  later  German  scholars,  as  Spiegel  standing  of  this  ancient  idiom,  apd  of  the 
and  Haug,  is  open  to  two  objections,  viz. :  that  works  composed  in  it.  Tlie  Dane  Rask  (about 
it  contains  a  theory  respecting  the  locality  of  1826)  was  one  of  the  first  to  lead  the  move- 
the  dialect,  which,  though  highly  probable,  is  ment ;  it  was  continued  by  Bopp,  in  his  Oom- 
not  actually  established  as  true;  and  that  it  parative  Grammar"  (Berlin,  183S-'62).  and  mora 
seems  to  imply  a  modem  Bactrian,  not  known  especially  by  Burnoaf  of  Pans  (1829-  52),  who 
to  philologists,  Avestan  is  the  shnplest  and  was  for  many  years  tho  chief  representative  of 
most  characteristic  title  which  can  be  given  it,  Avestan  philology;  Olshausen,  Lassen,  Both, 
denoting  it  as  the  tongue  in  which  is  composed  Benfey,  Brockhaus,  Holtzmann,  and  Haug  have 
the  Avesta.  This  work,  the  sacred  soripturea  done  much  in  the  same  cause;  but  the  chief 
of  the  rdi^on  of  Zoroaster,  formerly  professed  laborers  in  its  behalf  at  present  are  Spiegel 
by  all  Iran,  and  stUl  held  by  the  Farsees  of  In-  of  Erlangen  and  Westergaard  of  Copenhagen, 
dia  as  well  as  by  a  few  scattered  communities  both  of  whom  have  begun  to  publish  complete 
of  Guebres  left  behind  in  Persia,  is  its  sole  editions  of  all  the  monuments  of  the  language, 
monument.  The  question  of  its  age  depends  with  translations  and  other  needed  helps  to 
upon  that  of  the  period  of  Zoroaster  himself,  their  comprehension.  No  grammar  or  diction- 
aud  of  the  history  of  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures,  ary  of  the  Avestan  has,  however,  -as  yet  been 
only  a  smaU  portion  of  which,  if  any  part,  can  made  public,  and  the  facUities  for  its  stud.y  are 
be  as  ancient  as  the  founder  of  the  religion ;  very  limited. — The  Avestan  is  written  m  m 
and  both  these  questions  are  as  yet  entirely  alphabet  which,  unlike  most  of  those  of  the 
undetermined,  in  spite  of  the  many  attempted  Indo-European  languages,  reads  from  right  to 
solutions  which  they  have  received.  (See  2kn»-  left.  It  came  ultimately  from  a  Semitic  source, 
AVESTA,  and  Zoeoaster.)  In  the  character  but  ia  proximately  an  expanded  form  of  that  in 
of  the  language,  as  compared  with  its  next  which  the  Huzvaresh  is  written,  and  of  an  age 
neighbors  and  nearest  congeners  on  either  considerably  posterior  to  the  Christian  era;  it 
hand,  the  Aohsraenian  Persian  and  the  Vedio  has  nothmg  whatever  to  do  with  any  of  the 
Sanscrit,  there  is  nothing  which  should  lead  cuneiform  modes  of  writing.  How  the  Avesta 
US  to  any  well  grounded  opinion  as  to  its  ah-  was  recorded  prior  to  its  transcription  into  this 
solute  period.  In  the  scale  of  linguistic  devel-  character  we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  a  com- 
opment,  in  remoteness  of  descent  from  the  plete  alphabet,  retdning  no  trace  of  a  syllabic 
imon  ancestor,  it  occupies  nearly  the  same  character,  but  giving  a  separate  sign  for  every 
le  with  the  Achaimenian,  while  both  are  less  analyzable  aound,  vocal  or  consonantal,  and 
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ereti.  Id  &  few  eases,  different  signa  for  sounds  for  one  who  would  approaeli  the  investigation 

between  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estahlish  a  of  the  oldest  Iranian  dialects.     In  order  to 

phonetic  distinotioii.    It  has  13  characters  for  illustrate  the  close  connection  of  the  three 

Towek,  and  33  for  consonants,  as  follows  r  idioms,  and  to  show  the  promineDt  part  which 

Towels-— (t,  d,  i,  i,  u,  4,  e,  i,  S,  o,  6,  a  nasal  a,  tlie  Sanscrit  has  played  in  the  interpretation 

and  a  diphthongal  »(>,'  consonants — gnttural,  i,  of  the  other  two,  we  give  helow  a  brief  sen- 

*A,  ?.  Si  9\  "?.  f?  ;  palatal,  eh,  j  ;  dental,  (,  tenee  from  the  Avesta  (the  AMn  Yesld),  with 

(  (almost  solely  final),  tli,d,  dh,n,  fl ;  labial,  the  corresponding  Sanscrit  below,  find  also 

p,f,i-,m;  semivowels,  y  (three  characters,  re-  the  Achajmenian  forms,  bo  far  as  they  are 

garded  as  equivalent;  two  initial  only),  r,  w  found  to  occur..    Of  course,  the  parallelism  is 

(two  equivalent  characters ;  one  initial  only),  not  by  any  means  everywhere  so  close ;  we 

«,-  sibilants,  f,  »,  «A,  «,  th ;  aspiration,  h.    The  have  purposely  selected  a  passage  in  which 

words  are  written   apart  from   one   another,  every  word  admitted  of  comparison ;  yet,  if  a 

with  a  dot  or  point  between  them,  and  exhibit  favorable,  it  is  also  a  truthful  and  telling  ex- 

noneof  that  interfusion  of  adjacent  ending  and  hibition  of  the  exceedingly  near  accordance, 

beginning  which  is  characteristic  of  Sanscrit  both   in  grammar  and  in  vocabulary,  of  tJio 

euphony.     The   principal  distinctions  of  this  most  ancient  representatives  of  the  Iranian  and 

alphabet  from  the  Sanscrit  are :  the  absence  of  Indian  branches  of  the  Aryan  form  of  speech ; 
the   lingual  series  (a  special  Indian  develop- 


ment) and  of  the  semivowel  I,  the  addition  of  Buns,  dcti    mo  Tasvi      tavishtiia'  jathd  ahum  upHinani 

the  intermediate  vowels  e  and  o,  and  of  the  ■^*''-             "'!'                             yaiM  adam 

sonant  sibilants.    The  system  of  syllabic  com-  ^^  SS^™^r^*i*?''a'^d''^T'"'a''^"" 

binations  of  vowels,  of  diphthongs  and  triph-  a^'.  kii4h>itram[baJiiniy]tis^>^d^y^m  ^^     " 

thongs,  is  also  very  expanded  and  intricate;  Av.    mathiiiandm  cay£tincam.. 

more  so,  it  has  been  conjectured,  than  the  Ian-  ^uns.  mnt^flnam    <a  rMtmim. 

guage  itself  fairly  warranted,  involving  an  over-  ^,„™''™q"'    u    ■,     05.     i  ttv 

straining  after  the  designation  of  vowel  distinc-  Bttain"theXW  anXriij  o"r  aii™<!onntri™*<iev^inorS^ 

tions.     Among  the  chief  phonetic  peculiarities  sudjotuDB." 

of  the  language  are :  the  general  aspiration  of  In  the  Avestan  nonns,  substantive  and  adjec- 

a  mnte  before  a  semivowel,  nasal,  or  sibilant,  as  tive,  we  find  the  8  numbers  of  the  Sanscrit, 

jaghmmhi  for  j<mmmhi,/ra  torpra,  Mshathra  and  its  8  cases  (instrumental  and  locative,  he- 

forJsSofra/ the  epenfhesis  of  *  when  preceded  side  the  6  of  tJie  Latin);  but  in  the  tests  the 

by8dental,alabialj0rr,especiallythelatter,as  cases  are  not  a  little  confounded  together  as 

airya  tor  arya,  paiti  tor  pati ;  also  of  «  when  regards  their  usage.    The  dnal  number,  and 

preceded  by  )■,_  as  aurvat  for  arrat;  and  the  some  of  the  cases,  are  not  to  be  traced  in  the 

conversion,  as  in  Greek,  ofa  primitive  3  into  A,  Achsemenian  dialect,  probably  owing  to  the 

as  hapta  for  sapta.  Greet  inra,  Lat.  septem  ;  scantiness  of  its  monuments.     The  genders  are 

hiurea  for  tana,  Greek  oXot,  Lat.  mhus.    The  3,  as  in  all  the  other  early  languages  of  the 

alphabet  of  the  Achamenian  Persian  differs  family.     The  whole  apparatus  of  derivative 

from  this  leas  in  phonetic  character  than  in  its  suffixes  and  of  forms  of  declension  is  nearly  the 

scanty  and  imperfect  provision  for  the  repre-  same  in  both  the  Persian  dialects  as  in  the  In- 

sentation  of  sonnds ;  its  vowel  system,  espe-  dian,  allowing  for  phonetic  transmutations  and 

cially,  is  written  with  Semitic  niggardliness ;  some  anomalies  and  iri'egularities.     The  same 

it  has  apartially  syllabic  character,  possessing  may  be  said,  upon  the  whole,  of  the  pronouns 

in  certam  cases  different  signs  for  a  consonant  and  numerals.     The  verbal  roots  fire  uniformly 

according  as  it  is  followed  by  a,  i,  or  it.     It  monosyllabic ;  but  those  of  secondary  or  de- 

lacka  all  the  sonant  aspirates  of  the  Avestan,  rived  formation   are  notably  more   numerous 

and  agrees  with  it  in  being  destitute  of  an  I.  than  in  Sanscrit.    "We  find  again,  also,  the  2 

It  has  a  special  weajmess  in  tolerating  no  final  voices,  active  and  middle,  the  3  numbers,  and 

t  or  n,  which  has  caused  it  the  loss  of  many  the  8  persons  of  the  Indian  language.    The 

characteristic  inflections.    In  general,  it  agrees  tenses  are  6 :  present,  imperfect,  aorist,  per- 

in  phonetic  character  with  the  Avestan  where  feet,  and  future.     The  first  S  exhibit  special 

thelatterdiffersfrom  the  Sanscrit,    The  gram-  modifications  of  the  root  corresponding  with 

matieal  forms  of  both  the  ancient  Iranian  di-  the  conjugational  diaracteristics  of  the  Ban- 

alects  correspond  very  closely  with  those  of  sorit,  but  these  modifications  are  more  apt 

the  Sanscrit.     It  is  only  by  the  help  of  the  here  than  there  to  extend  themselves  irregu- 

latter  language  that  a  clear  understanding  of  larly  to  the  other  tenses  also.    The  future  is 

the  Avestan  graramar,  and  through  it  of  the  almost  lost  from  use,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by 

AchiBmenian,  coold  possibly  have  been   at-  the  present  subjunctive.    The  perfect  and  fu- 

tained,    The'scantiness  of  the  materials,  and  tare  have  only  an  indicative  mood;  the  other 

the  oorrnptions  of  the  recorded  texts,  would  tenses  possess,  in  more  or  less  completeness, 

lave  frustrated  any  attempt  to  construct  the  an  optative,  a  subjunctive,  and  an  imperative, 

etymological     part    of    the    ancient    Persian  Occasional  instances  of  periphrastically  formed 

grammar  from  a  stndy  of  the  Persian  menu-  tenses  occur.     Of  derivative  forms  of  the  verb, 

ments  alone.     An  acquaintance  with  the  San-  we  meet  with  passives,  causatives,   desidera- 

Bcrit  b  the  first  and  indispensable  requisite  tives,  and  intensives.  as  also  denominatives. 
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Thesfe  explanations   apply  especially  to   the  vaTesch-SpTache,  Vienna,  1856),  in  the  border 

Avestaji;   the  scantiness  of  the  Achieinenian  landsalong tLeTigria,fladisreferred totheSth 

monuments  is  the  cause  that  of  the  verbal  struc-  centnry  after  Christ,  and  later.    It  has  a  pe- 

turc  their  language  eshibita  only  fragments,  euliar  alphabet,  and  one  of  extreme  ditficnlty, 

Yet  what  we  have  said  of  the  eastern  is  doubt-  owing  especially  to  the  defective  distinction  of 

less  true  in  all  main  particulars  of  the  western  its  signs ;  thus,  u,  %  and  n  are  written  with 

dialect;  the  records  make  known  no  discord-  precisely  the  same  character;  also  a  and  hh; 

ancea  between  the  two  of  sufBcient  acoonnt  to  also  i,  y,  g,  j,  and  d ;  these  last,  however, 

be  noticed  here.    A  portion  of  the  Avesta,  the  being  in  some  MSS,  distmguished  from  one 

so  called  Gdthds,  or  metrical  ascriptions  of  another  by  diacritical  points.    There  are  also 

Srwse,  somewhat  akin  to  the  hymns  of  the  In-  numerous  compound  letters,  digraphs  and  tri- 
ian  Veda,  is  composed  in  a  dialect  differing  graphs,  of  a  not  less  ambiguous  and  perplexing 
slightiy  from  that  of  the  rest  of  tiie  work,  and  character.  This  alphabet,  and  the  necessarily 
apparently  of  greater  antiquity.  So  likewise  resulting  uncertainty^  of  reading  of  almost  every 
BOme  grammatical  differeneesliaye  been  pointed  word  written  with  it,  is  the  most  formidable 
out  between  the  inscriptions  of  the  earlier  and  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  comprehension  of  the 
those  of  the  later  Achemenian  princes.— The  language.  ItiaofSemiticorigm,readsfromright 
two  dialects  of  which  we  have  thus  for  treated  to  left,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  ia  mainly  coinci- 
form  a  sub-group,  that  of  the  ancient  Iranian  dent  with  the  Avestan  alphabet ;  which,  as  al- 
dialecta;  the  remaining  three  also  stand  in  a  ready  noticed.  Is  looked  upon  as  an  expanded 
speciftl  relation  to  one  another,  aa  the  modern  andeompletedformof  itiOrofitsproTimateori- 
Persian  idioms.  HI.  TheSumaresh.  This  Ian-  ginal.  As  both  the  Huzvaresh  and  the  Parse© 
guage  is  also  called  by  the  name  of  Pehlevi,  closely  accord  with  the  modem  Persian,  being 
which  is  to  be  discarded,  as  a  term  of  doubtful  but  slightiy  more  antique  dialects  of  it,  and  as 
etymology  and  meaning,  and  as  variously  and  a  main  part  of  their  lii^istic  value  lies  in  the 
somewhat  indefinitely  applied  by  the  Persians,  light  which  they  cast  upon  the  history  of  the 
It  is  represented  by  a  complete  version  of  the  Persiau,  we  ahall,  in  order  to  greater  deamess 
Avesta  (to  which  belongs  Uie  name  Zend),  and  as  well  as  to  economy  of  space,  speak  of  their 
by  a  few  independent  texts  in  addition,  but  all  phonetic  and  grammatical  form  in  connection 
constituting  a  part  of  the  Zoroastrian  scrip-  with  our  description  of  that  of  the  modem  dia- 
tnrea;  chief  among  these  additional  texts  la  lect.  IV.  The  Paraee.  The  name  Parsee  is  ap- 
the  Bundehesh,  a  cosmogonico-philosophical  plied,  for  convenienoe'  sake,  to  a.  pure  Iranian 
work.  Some  rather  scanty  and  as  yet  but  im-  dialect,  slightly  more  modern  in  its  forms  than 
perfectly  deciphered  inscriptions  and  legends  the  Huzvaresh,  and  approximating  nearly  to 
on  coins,  memorials  of  the  Bassanian  kings  of  the  Perwan,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
Persia,  are  also  regarded  as  representing  the  its  retention  ofa  few  ancient  forms  of  inflection, 
same  dialeot,  or  a  slightly  different  form  of  the  and  many  ancient  words  and  phrases,  which 
same.  Its  fundamentjj  character  is  that  of  a  the  later  idiom  has  lost.  The  scanty  literature 
Persian  idiom,  occupying  very  nearly  the  same  which  represents  it  belongs  to  the  body  of 
stage  of  development  with  the  Parsee  and  the  Zoroastrian  scripture,  and  is  believed  to  be 
modern  Persian,  but  especially  and  widely  dif-  composed  wholly  of  translations  from  Huzva- 
fering  from  them  in  admitting  an  almost  un-  resh  originals.  Its  almost  entire  freedom  from 
limited  intermixture  of  Semitic  (Aramaic)  Semitic  elements  shows  it  to  belong  ratlier  to 
words ;  these,  however,  like  the  Arabic  in-  some  central  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Iranian 
troduced  into  lie  modem  Persian,  are  fully  territory  than  to  the  west;  its  period  is  sup- 
subordinated  to  the  Iranian  element  of  the  posedtobe thatof thelaterSassanianmonaroha 
language,  being  Persianized  in  inflection  and  and  the  early  times  of  Moslem  supremacy.  It 
construction.  It  is  as  if,  for  Persian  terms,  of  is  written  sometimes  in  the  character  of  the 
every  part  of  speech,  not  excepting  pronouns  Avesta,  and  sometimes  in  the  Arabic  alphabet, 
and  particles,  it  were  permitted  to  substitute  as  adopted  by  the  modern  Persian,  The  chief 
at  will  synonymous  Aramdc  words.  The  as-  Bource  of  our  knowledge  of  it  is  Spiegel's  gram- 
pect  of  the  idiom  is  not  so  much  that  of  an  mar  (Pa/rri-GraminaUh  nelst  Spracliprdbm, 
organic  combination  of  two  diverse  tongues  to  Leipsio,  1851).  V.  The  Modem  Fersian.  By 
produce  a  new  language,  like  the  English,  aa  this  we  mean  the  language  which  has  been 
of  an  artificial  or  mechanical  mixture,  like  during  900  years  past  the  cultivated  language 
some  styles  of  the  modern  Persian.  Snch  a  of  Persia.  In  distinction  from  the  popular  dia- 
mixture  must  apparently  have  been  rather  a  lects  of  the  country,  it  is  called  I)eri,  "  court . 
conventional  mode  (jf  composition  than  a  true  language."  How  far  it  differs  from  them  we 
popular  dialect,  and  it  canjiave  arisen  only  on  are  not  sufficiently  informed,  nor  have  we  satis- 
the  borders  of  the  Semitic  and  Iranian  terri-  factory  knowledge  respecting  the  condition  of 
tory,  wheVe  the  population  of  the  two  races  was  the  idioms  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
thorouglily  intermingled,  and  each  was  familiar  According  to  native  auljjiorities,  each  considcr- 
with  the  speech  of  the  other.  It  is  accordingly  able  nrovince  has  a  dialect  of  its  own,  and  that 
located  by  Spiegel,  whose  labors  upon  it  are  the  which  is  spoken  in  and  about  Shirai;  and  Ispa- 
chief  medium  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  ban  approximates  most  nearly  to  the  cnlti- 
world  (see  especially  his  Gramraatik  der  Svs-  vated  tongue.    Persian  is  still  spoken,  not  only 
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throughout  the  present  kingdow  of  Persia,  but  donment  of  the  ancient  system  of  forms  and  Sn- 
ail over  the  Iranian  territory,  and  even  beyond  flections,  and  the  substitution  of  independent 
its  borders ;  but  its  prevalence  is  different  in  form- words  and  connectives,  it  etands  quite 
different  regions.  About  the  Caspian  it  is  in  upon  a  level  with  the  English ;  its  grammar,  in 
great  measure  crowded  out  by  the  dialects  of  striting  contrast  with  the  complexity  of  that 
the  almost  exclusively  Turkish  population,  of  the  two  ancient  dialects,  is  of  the  baldest 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  Khorassan  the  Per-  simplicity.  It  is  always  written  with  the  Arabic 
sian  is  the  language  of  the  cities,  while  the  alphabet,  to  'which,  however,  it  has  added  4 
nomadic  tribes  who  occupy  the  surrounding  signs,  to  express  the  sounds  p,  ch,  ih,  and  g ; 
wastes  are  of  Tartar  descent  and  idiom.  In  on  the  other  hand,  8  or  9  of  the  Arabic  char- 
other  parts  this  relation  is  in  a  manner  reversed ;  aeters  are  useless  to  it,  occurring,  save  in  very 
thus,  in  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  the  rul-  rare  cases,  only  in  Arabic  words,  and  being 
log  race  is  of  another,  though  nltimately  kin-  pronounced,  like  other  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
dred  lineage,  while  the  mass  of  the  agricultural  without  the  distinctive  Arabic  utterance.    The 

?op«lation  is  made  up  of  Persian-speaking  spoken  alphabet  is  nearly  aa  follows:  vowels, 

qiks.    Nearly  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  (as  to  the  vowel  pronunciation,  even 

southern  portions  of  Toorkistan  or  Indepen-  of  the  cidtivated  dialect,  there  appears  to  exist 

dent  Tartary,  an  ancient  seat,  as  we  have  seen  much  diversity  in  different  regions ;  the  vowels 

above,  of  Iranian  religion  and  civilization ;  are  written,  of  course,  in  the  very  imperfect 

and  the  Iranian  population  even  extends  be-  Semitic  fashion,  sharing  among  them  only  3 

yond  the  Bolor  Tagh  into  some  of  the  provinces  characters,  and  generally  omitted  when  short) ; 

of  Chinese  Tartary.      Conquests,   commerce,  consonants — guttura],S,I-S,J,y,pA;  palatal,  (6, 

and  culture  have  combined  to  carry  the  Per-  j ;  dental,  !,  S,  n;  labial,  p^f,  i,  m;  semivow- 

sian  language  beyond  its  ancient  limits ;  tho  els,  y,  r,  l,  c  ;  sibilants,  s,  sS,  e,  zA  ;  aspiration, 

subjugation  of  India  by  Persian  monarchs  in-  h.    liie  Paraee  alphabet  is  almost  precisely  Oie 

troduced  it  as  the  court  language  of  Delhi,  and  same  with  this,  nor  does  that  of  the  Huzvaresh 

made  Eindostan  long  a  centre  of  Persian  liter-  present  any  difference  worthy  of  notice.     All 

ary  culture ;  it  is  but  recently  that  Persian  has  show  a  near  relationship  with  the  systems  of 

ceased  to  he  the  recognized  official  language  sounds  of  the  ancient  dialects,  differing  from 

of  British  India.    The  Turks  have  carried  it,  in  them  chiefly  hy  the  loss  of  certain  aspirates 

a  certain  way,  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction ;  (the  dental),  and  by  the  possession  of  an  I. — In 

the  cultivated  Osmanfl  is  full  of  Persian  words  treating  of  declension,  we  have  first  to  note 
and  phrases,  and  its  literature  is  in  great  part  *  the  fact  that  the  Persian,  like  the  English,  has 

founded  upon  Persian,  models. — The  appear-  lost  all  sufBxes  and  terminations  distingniahing 

anoe  of  the  modern  Persian  language,  and  gender,  and  that  it  accordingly  agrees  with  our 

the  rise  of  its  literature,  are  contemporaneous  language  in  possessing  no  artificia]  or  gram- 

with  the  disintegration  of  the  caliphate  of  niatical  gender.     It  is  yet  poorer  than  the 

Bagdad,  and  the  resurrection  of  Persian  nation-  English  in  lacking  the  distinction  of  gender  in 

fllity  under  native  and  virtually  independent  the  pronoun;  it  cannot  even  say  "he,  she,  it;" 

sovereigns  in  the  10th  century.    During  the  3  where  a  distinction  has  to  be  made  between 

centuries  that  Persia  had  Iain  under  the  heel  masculine  and  feminine,  it  employs  separate 

of  its  Mohammedan  conquerors,  its  national  in-  words  meaning  male  and  female.    The  same  is 

dependence  destroyed,  its  religion  and  social  the  case  in  the  Parsee  and  Huzvaresh,    There 

institutions  swept  away,  it  had  exercised  in  are  two  endings  for  the  plural.  An  and  M, 

virtue  of  its  superior  culture  a  powerful  influ-  the  former  a  relic  of  the  ancient  genitive  plu- 

ence  upon  its  oppressors,  and  its  scholars  had  ral  (asp-dn,  horses,  Av,  afpandm,  of  horses), 

borne  a  prominent  part  in  starting  into  life  the  the  latter  of  the  dative  and  ablative  (asp-Ad, 

Moslem  literature,  philosophy,  and  science ;  but  Av,  a^aiibyag,  to  or  from  horses ;  a  few  Par- 

not  until  after  the  lapse  of  tliat  interval  did  see  words  have  the  fuller  form  Jiyd) ;  dn  is 

there  take  place  a  revivification  of  elements  now  regularly  restricted  to  animate  objects, 

distinctly  Persian,    With  the-latter  part  of  the  but  in  the  Parsee  is  applied  to  both  animate 

10th  century,  then,  begins  the  career  of  the  and  inanimate,  and  in  tho  Huzvaresh  is  the 

modem  Persian,  of  which  we  shall  now  pro-  only  plural  termination.     The  syllable  rd  is 

ceod  to  give  a  concise  description.   The  Persian  used  as  a  sign  of  the  accusative  (««p-ra) ;  it  is 

is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  the  direct  lineal  originally  an  independent  word,  meaning  way, 

descendaotof  either  of  the  two  ancient  dialects,  and  in  the  two  elder  dialects  is  not  an  accnsa- 

the  Achiemenian  or  the  Avestan,  but  it  is  more  tive  termination,  but  adds  to  the  noun  the  idea, 

nearly  related  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter,  "by  way  of,  by  reason  of.;"  if  an  adjective  fol- 

as  is  shown  by  such  evidences  8s  the  infinitive  lows  the  noun,  the  syllable  is  appended  to  it 

ending  ten,  Ach.  (owaiy.  At.  tei;  de«t,  hand,  instead  of  to  the  noun  (asp-i-iad-rd,  the  bad 

Ach.  ffiiwto,  Av.  Msfti,  &c.  As  already  remarked,  horse).     Between    a  genitive  and  the  noun 

it  is  closely  connected  with  the  Parsee,  and  which  governs  it  is  inserted  the  so  called  js(3/^(, 

with  the  Iranian  portion  of  the  Huzvaresh,  be-  or  the  vowel  i,  as  a«p-i-tnerd,  the  horse  of  the 

ingbut  a  slightly  modeniized  form  of  the  same  man;  the  same  is  also  interposed  between  the 

tongue.    As  an  analytical  language,  exhibitiug  substimtive  and  the   adjective  which  agrees 

an  almost  complete  breaking  down  and  aban-  with    it,  as   a>p-i-mv.rdeh,  dead  horse.    The 
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beginning  of  this  usage  is  to  be  traced  even  apocopated  infinitiye  the  present  of  the  verb  to 

in  the  Avestan  ;    the  inserted  Byllable  is  a  will,  to  wish,  qdkem  herd.    The  imperative  of 

relic  of  the  relative  pronoun  ya,  which  haa  this  verb  is  kun;  the  irregular  verbs,  which 

oorae  to  assnme  the  office  of  indicating. alone  are  nnmerons,  and  as  usual  the  oldest  and  the 

a   relation,   originally   expressed   also   by   the  most  used  of  all,  present  always  a  discordanoa 

termination   of  the  following  word.      Thns,  between  the  forma  of  the  root  as  they  appear 

the   former  expression   would   have   been   in  in  the  infinitive  and  imperative  respectively, 

Avestan  a^o  yo  ma^yeMf  the  horse  which  and  in  this  consists  their  irregularity ;  these 

(is  that)  of  the  man ;  tie  latter,  afpo  yo  mere-  two  forma  being  given,  the  rest  of  the  verb 

to,  the  horse  which  (is)  dead.     In  the  Par-  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.    Rometimes  the 

see  and  Huzvareah,  this  *  also  stands  in  other  one,  sometimes  the  other,  shows  the  root  in  a 

connections,  as  an  ordinary  relative  pronoun,  purer  and  moi-e  original  form ;  in  jtum  we  have 

Some  philologists,   without   sutBcient   reason,  it  as  affected  by  the  conjugational  peculiarity 

have  chosen  to  see  ia  the  use  of  the  isdfet  an  of  the  ancient  present  and  imperfect ;  compare 

imitation  of  the  coastract  state  of  the  Semitic  Ach.  a-hun-ush  (imp.),  Av.  Keren-aoimi,  Sans, 

noun,  and  so  a  proof  of  Semitic  influence,  lem-omi.    By  adding  to  the  imperative  the 

Singularity  or  individuality  ia  indicated  by  an  personal  endings,  we  obtain  the  only  original 

appended  &,  as  a»p-L&  single  horse ;  this  &  ia  and  simple  tense  of  the  Persian  verb,  corre- 

a  remnant  of  the  older  a^va,  one,  and  by  the  sponding  to  the  ancient  present  and  imperfect, 

two  next  earlier  idioms  is  used  also  as  an  in-  and  having  the  value  of  both  present  and 

dependent  numeral.    The  language  possesses  aorist;  it  is  made  distinctively  the  former  by 

neither  definite  nor  indefinite  article.     The  prefixing  mi  or  liemi,  already  spolten  of.    Of 

suffixes  of  comparison  of  a^ectives  are  ter  for  the  ancient  subjunctive  we  have  a  single  trace, 

the  comparative,  ferin  for  the  superlative;  the  in   an   optative   8d  person  singular:    hu'ndd, 

latter  is  a  peculiar  Persian  development ;  the  may  he  do  1    The  passive  is  formed  by  the 

two  elder  dialects  have  turn,  corresponding  to  anxiliary  sh4den,  meaning  originally  to  go.— 

Av.  tema  (Sans,  fama,  Lat,  timms).     The  Per-  The  facility  of  composition  in  the  Persian  is 

sian  and  Parsee  pronouns  are  pure  Iranian,  very  great ;  epithets  formed  of  a  noun  and  a 

modern  representatives  throughout  of  those  pre-  verbaJ,  of  an  adjective  and  o  noun,  and  of  two 

sented  by  the  ancient  dialects  ■  the  Huzvaresh  nouns,  are  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  A 

employs  as  often,  or  yet  oftener,  Semitic  forms,  very  characteristic  feature  of  Persian  style,  too. 

The  tliree  later  idioms  have  a  complete  sot  of  is  the  formation  of  a  compound  or  derivative 

suffix  pronouns,  which  are,  for  the  three  per-  verb  by  combining  an  a^ective  or  noun  with 

sons,  aingular  «ra,  et,  esh,  plural  emdn,  etdtt,  some  one  of  alai^e  class  of  half  auxUiaries,  of 

ei&d-it ;  in  the  Persian  they  are  attached  es-  which  the  most  irequent  are  to  do,  to  make, 

peoially  to  nouns  and  verbs,  to  expresa  the  to  bring,  to  have,  to  show,  to  come,  to  become, 

genitive,  dative,  or  accusative  relation,  aa  ctip-  to  take,  and  to  find.    It  is  partly  by  the  favoring 

em,  my  horse,  gujiem-esh,   I   spoke  to   him;  influence  of  such  processes  of  composition  that 

in  the  elder  idioms  they  are  appended  only  to  the  Persian  has  become  in  latei*  times  so  im- 

conjunctioas,  prepositions,  and  other  pronouns  pregnated  with  Arabic.    The  earliest  Persian 

as   ez-et,   from.  thee.      They   are   a   perfectly  writers,  as  Firdusi  and  the  translator  of  Taba- 

organic  growth  of  the  Iranian  language,  and  ry's  Arabic  history,  wrote  ia  a  nearly  pure 

are  not  to  be  attributed,  any  more  than  the  Iranian  dialect,   with  no  greater  infusion  of 

isdfet,  to  Semitic  influence. — The  Persian  verb  Arabic  words  than  was  natural  and  unavoida- 

has  preserved  hardly  more  of  its  original  struc-  ble,  considering  the  position  and  influence  in 

tnre  than  the  noun.     It  has  indeed  a  complete  Iran  of  the  Arab  religion  and  culture.     But 

and-  invariable  set  of  personal  endings,  viz  r  a  less  legitimate  mixture  soon  began  to  pre- 

em,  i,  ed,  im,  id,  end  ;  but  its  tenses  are  mostly  vail ;  every  highly  cultivated  Persian  was  as 

formed  periphrastically.    The  infinitive  ^ends  familiar  with  Arabic  aa  with  his  own  mother 

ia  (e»  or  ifon  (Parsee  usually,  Huzvaresh  al-  tongue,  and  a  depraved  and  servile  taste  intro- 

ways,  tan),  which  corresponds  to  the  Achca-  dnced  the  practice  of  drawing  upon  the  Arabic 

menian  tanaiy ;  the  past  participle  in  teh  or  lexicon  not  only  to  fill  out  felt  deficiencies  of 

deh  (Ach.,  Av.,  and  Sans.  (a).    From  this  par-  the  Persian  vocabulary,  but,  from  aflectation 

ticiple  is  formed  a  preterite,  by  striking  off  the  and  pedantry,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  half 

eh,  and  appending  the  forms   of  the  present  convert  the  language  into  Arabic.     Often  the 

tense  of  the  auxiliary  to  be,  which,  except  in  merest  necessary  cement  of  a  sentence  or  para^ 

the  third  person,  mt,  agree  precisely  with  the  graph  is  Peraan,  all  the  materi.ils  of  which  it 

personal  ending  just  given ;  thus,  from  leer-  is  composed  being  Arabic ;   and  occasionally 

den,  to  dq,  part,   herdeh,   pret.  herdem.     This  such  a  monstrosity  is  met  with  as  a  sentence 

becomes  an  imperfect  by  prefixing  mi  or  A«mi,  or  phrase  which  is  pure  Arabic,  even  to  its 

which  in  Parsee  and  Huzvaresh  is  an  indepen-  construction.    Hence,  no  one  can  now  make 

dent  word,  meaning  always,  continually.   IVora  himself  a  thorough  Persian  scholar,  or  gain  a 

the  unabbreviated  participle,  with  the  present  familiarity  with  the  Persian  hteratnre,  who  has 

and  preterite  of  the  same  auxiliary,  come  a  not  first  mastered  the  Arabic.     In  the  present 

perfect  and  pluperfect,  ^erdeh  em  and  kerdeh  low  condition  of  Persian   nationality,  any  re- 

hidem.    A  fiiture  is  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  action  against  this  abuse  is  hardly  to  be  looked 
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for ;  it  ia  the  rankest  injustice  on  the  part  of  TIader  this  prince,  and  at  his  bidding,  Firdnri 
the  Persian  toward  hia  motlier  tongue,  which  sang  hia  immortjil  epio,  iJie  ^AaS  JVanieA.  Thia 
is  one  of  the  most  copious  and  flexible,  the  earliest  of  tliePeraiaa  poets  remains  nnescelled 
moat  aonorous  and  mnsical,  the  most  cultivable,  m  genins  and  dignity  by  any  of  his  auccesaore. 
highly  ouIti¥at«d,  and  elegant  of  modern  Ian-  Hia  work  Bumiaed  up  the  whole  maaa  of  native 
guages.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  add  here  traditions  respecting  the  national  history ;  it  is 
that  the  ^eory  of  a  gieciaily  intimate  con-  a  tme  national  epic,  a  final  relation,  accepted 
neotion  between  the  Persian  and  the  Ten-  by  a  whole  people,  of  its  own  popular  legends, 
tonic  (German)  languages,  and  so  between  the  No  other  Persian  poem  enjoys  the  wide  repute 
races  also  who  apeak  them  (a  theory  at  one  of  this ;  none  other  haa  lie  same  high  interest 
time  much  in  vogue,  and  counting  some  famona  to  us  of  tiie  West.  Of  epic-romantic  poets,  the 
names  among  its  aupportera),  ia  only  the  dream  most  famous  is  H"izami,  who  died  80  years  after 
of  a  crude  and  childish  philology,  and  is  entire-  Pirdusi,  in  1200.  His  "  Qnmquiad,"  or  collec- 
ly  destitute  of  real  foundation. — LiTKBiTrEB.  tiou  of  hia  B  best  romances,  became  the  model 
The  scanty  literatures  of  the  three  earlier  of  many  a  like  coEection  in  later  times.  From 
Persian  dialects,  the  Avestan,  the  Hnzvaresh,  among  the  innumerable  crowd  of  those  who 
and  the  Parsee,  being  comprised  within  the  have  diatinguished  themselves  especially  by 
limits  of  a  single  work,  or  connected  body  of  their  panegyrical  writings,  we  need  mention 
writings,  which  together  make  np  the  sacred  but  two:  Enveri,  the  acknowledged  prince  of 
Bcriptures  of  the  modem  Pai-sees,  will  be  best  panegyrists,  who  died  at  Balkh  in  1153,  and 
considered  together  in  the  article  Zendatks-  Khfltani,  who  lived  a  generation  later.  Both 
TA.  We  ahflll  accordingly  speai  here  only  are  remarkable  for  learning,  as  well  as  for  fer- 
of  tlie  modern  Persian  literature.  The  date  tility  of  fancy  and  elegance  of  atyle.  An  im- 
and  mode  of  the  origin  of  this  literature  have  portant  branch  of  Persian  literature,  and  one 
already  been  briefly  stated  above,  in  apeaking  which  began  to  develop  itaelf  very  early,  is 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  composed.  A  that  which  represents  the  doctrines  of  the 
national  feeling,  and  an  active  literary  spirit,  Soofees,  or  religious  mystics.  DoubUeaa  we 
ronst  have  been  already  for  some  time  stirring  are  to  recognize  a  certdn  reaistance  on  the 
among  the  masses  of  the  Persian  population,  part  of  the  Persiana  to  the  slavery  into  which 
to  lead  to  so  immediate  and  hearty  a  recogni-  they  were  forced  to  Arab  faith  and  doctrine, 
tion  of  the  claims  of  song  on  the  part  of  all  the  in  their  gener^  adoption,  on  the  one  hand, 
npstart  dynasties  of  eastern  Iran,  which  bug-  of  the  unorthodox  and  detested  tenets  of  the 
ceeded  one  another  so  rapidly  during  the  9th  Sheeahs,  who  accept  the  Koran  and  Moham- 
and  10th  centuries.  Each  court  had  its  barda,  med,  but  deny  the  right  of  the  first  three  ca- 
whose  panegyrics,  and  the  admiration  of  whose  liphs;  and,  oa  the  other  hand,  in  the  preva- 
powers,  shed  lustre  upon  the  throne.  Royal  lence  of  mysticism  among  them.  Persia,  if 
patronage  has  borne  an  important  part  in  the  not  the  home  of  Soofceism,  as  haa  been  both 
whole  history  of  Peraian  literature ;  one  of  its  maintdned  and  denied,  ia  at  least  the  ground 
chief  branches  is  panegyric,  and  few  of  its  where  it  has  most  fully  developed  itself,  and 
great  names  were  not  attached  to  the  persona!  held  longest  and  most  esclnaive  away.  Tlie 
suite,  or  recipients  of  the  apecia!  bounty,  of  oldest  Soofee  poet  of  great  celekrity  ia  Zenayi, 
some  monarch.  Even  the  wild  Tartar  tribea  who  died  in  1180 ;  his  works  were  superseded 
which  burst  one  after  another  into  Iran,  and  by  the  yet  more  highly  esteemed  productiona 
subjugated  it  to  their  sway,  were  at  once  soft-  of  Ferid-ed-din  Attar,  who,  bom  in  1316,  lived 
ened  and  charmed  by  the  strains  of  Persian  more  than  100  yeai-s,  and  Was  slain  at  last  in  the 
Bong,  and  .  their  barbarian  dynasties  became,  Mongol  storm  and  sack  of  the  city  where  he 
without  exception,  its  lovers  and  protectors,  dwelt.  His  works  are  unintelligible  in  their  in- 
Had  not  the  feeling  been  genuine,  the  genius  terior  meaning  without  special  commentaries, 
strong,  the  national  appreciation  universal  aid  Among  them,  the  most  esteemed  are  the  "Book 
hearty,  such  patronage  must  aoon  have  cor-  of  Oounael "  (I'end  Nameh),  "  Language  of  the 
rupted  the  rising  literature,  converting  it  into  Bu-ds"  (ManUk-tiUair),  and  "Essences  of  Sub- 
mere  servile  adulation.  Of  servility  and  adu-  stance"  (/etahir  jfameh) ;  the  two  former  have 
lation  there  was  indeed  enough;  hut  along  been  published  and  tranalated  in  Europe.  Even 
with  it  a  true,  healthy,  growing,  and  produc-  Attar  was  eiceUed,  however,  by  his  younger 
tive  literary  life,  during  more  than  6  centuries,  contemporary  Jelal-ed-din  Eumi  (died  1262), 
"We  can  give  here,  of  course,  but  an  ootline  the  founder  of  the  most  widely  extended  or- 
sketch  of  its  development,  and  can  mention  der  of  Moslem  monka,  the  Mevlevi,  and  au- 
only  the  most  prominent  and  highly  consider-  thor  of  the  Metneti,  the  chief  oracle  of  Soofee- 
ed  of  the  hundreds  of  anthers  of  note,  whose  ism,  and,  next  to  the  Shah  Sameh,  the  moat 
worka  or  whose  reputation  have  come  down  generally  known  and  highly  esteemed  (in  the 
to  later  times.  Although  names  and  fragments  Orient)  of  all  the  productions  of  oriental  litera- 
of  poetiy  of  an  earlier  date  have  escaped  obli-  ture ;  its  profundity,  its  sublimity,  and  its  in- 
vion,  it  is  under  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee,  the  first  apired  wisdom  are  regarded  as  unapproached 
Moalera  conqueror  of  India,  and  on  the  extreme  and  unapproachable.  It  could  not  fairly  beex- 
eastern  verge  of  Iran,  that  the  national  liteta-  pected,  however,  that  the  less  imaginative  and 
tnre  was  fairly  lannched  on  its  new  career,  more  practical  occidental  taste  should  appre- 
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ciate  and  delight  in  these  burata  of  the  transcen-  high  merit  have  also  come  from  his  pen,  includ- 
dental  enthusiasm  of  the  Orient.  A  poet  more  ing  a  history  of  the  Soofees,  and  a  collection  of 
to  our  miad,  and  wlio  has  done  more  than  any  letters  as  models  of  epistolary  stjle,  a  branch  of 
otherforthefameof  PersianpoetryintheWest,  elegant  literature  much  caltivated  by  the  Per- 
is Saadi.  He  belongs  to  the  same  period  with  aians  in  later  times,  and  in  Thich  Jami  is  unex- 
the  authors  last  named,  having  died  in  1391,  at  celled.  With  the  15th  oentijry  doses  the  proper 
the  advanced  age  of  102  years.  He  is  said  to  history  of  Persian  poetry ;  since  that  time,  al- 
have  spent  the  second  30  years  of  his  life  in  though  much  increased  in  extent,  it  has  grown 
travBlling,  and  the  third  in  meditating  upon  little  in  value. — We  have  hitherto  spoken  only 
and  digesting  his  acquisitions  and  experiences,  of  the  poetry  of  Persia,  hecanse  that  is  by  far 
and  only  the  last  13  yeai's  in  the  actual  compo-  the  most  important  and  valuable  department 
sition  of  his  immortal  works.  If  soepticol  as  to  of  the  national  literature.  Nest  to  it  in  con- 
the  literal  truth  of  this  syatematiodiviMon  of  his  sequence  is  the  department  of  history.  For 
life,  we  need  not  question  that  he  travelled  and  the  older  traditional  history  of  Persia  itself, 
saw  mnch,  and  wrote  his  most  esteemed  pro-  Pirdusi  has  continued  the  chief  and  almost  sole 
duotions  at  an  advanced  age.  We  know  that  authority ;  later  writers  have  added  little  to 
he  lay  for  some  time  in  Christian  captivity,  what  is  recorded  in  the  Shah  ifameh.  But  a 
taken  prisoner  in  battle  with  the  crusaders.  In  host  of  later  historians,  beginning  from  rather 
both  these  circumstances  has  been  soaght  an  a  recent  period,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
explanation  of  the  cooler  fancy,  the  purer  taate,  century,  have  treated  of  the  later  Persian  his- 
the  more  practical  morality,  which  distinguish-  tory,  especially  of  that  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
ed  Saadi  among  oriental  anthors.  Ho  is  most  his  descendants  and  successors,  and  of  the  re- 
eminent  aa  a  moral  and  didactic  poet ;  his  two  markable  overturuings  of  Asiatic  power  of 
best  works,  the  "Fruit  Garden"  (Bostmn)  and  which  Iran  has  been  a  principal  scene;  and  their 
"Flower  Garden"  (&ulista)i),  are  oollectionb  works  are  important  sources  of  the  world's 
of  brief  tales  and  apologues,  interspersed  with  knowledge  respecting  the  events  of  the  period, 
aphorisms  and  lessons  of  nioi'ality,  inproseand  Among  the  chief  names  here  are  Reshid-ed-din 
verse;  both  have  been  translated  into  nearly  (boml24T),Wassaf  (of  the  same  epoch),  whose 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  By  his  country-  elaborate  and  excessively  ornate  style  makes 
men  Saadi  is  equally  esteemed  as  a  lyric  poet,  himoneof  the  most  difficult  of  Persian  Authors, 
But  the  greatest  of  Persian  lyrists  is  Hafiz,  and  Sheref-ed-din,  the  historian  of  Tamerlane, 
of  Shiraz,  who  lived  a  century  later  (he  died  Of  later  authors,  Mirkhond  (died  1487),  a  writer 
in  1391) ;  in  him  Persian  poetry  is  regarded  of  universal  history,  and  liis  son  Khondeniir, 
as  having  attuned  its  very  highest  flight,  are  most  distinguished.  Au  important  branoh 
Though  a  dervish,  deriving  his  name  (Hafiz,  of  Persian  history,  too,  has  India  for  its  native 
retainer)  from  his  knowing  by  heart  the  whole  place  and  its  theme.  In  entertaining  or  araus- 
Koran,  and  though  living  always  in  contempt  ing  literature,  such  aa  fables,  tales,  anecdotes, 
of  wealth  and  splendor,  he  was  a  thorough  legendary  and  supernatural  stories,  and  the 
free-thinker  and  indifferentist  in  matters  of  re-  like,  Persia  is  very  rich,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
ligion,  and  his  inspiration  is  solely  that  of  the  be  the  source  whence  much  of  the  European 
most  enthusiastic  and  intoxicated  sensual  en-  literature  of  this  class,  dating  from  the  middle 
Joyment;  tie  unvaryingtheraes  of  his  Bong  are  ages,  waa  derived.  In  Moslem  theology  and 
love  and  wine,  the  rose  and  tho  nightingale,  jurisprudence,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  Per- 
A  mystical  explanation  has  been  given  to  the  siansarechieflydependentnponArabioauthor- 
outbursts  of  his  passion,  and  the  same  poems  ities,  and  have  produced  no  literature  requiring 
which  are  auiig  aa erotic  anddrinking  odes  by  mention  here.  In  philosophy  and  the  exact 
the  young  debauchee,  are  pored  over  by  the  sciences  nearly  the  same  is  the  case,  yet  rather 
aged  devotee  as  oontdniag  the  essence  of  holy  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  because. the 
ecstasy;  but  the  interpretation  is  forced  and  Persian  savants  have  chosen  to  write  in  the 
false,  and  mainly  a  device  to  save  the  pride  of  Arabic  language  rather  than  ia  their  own ;  a 
Persian  literature  from  condemnation  as  an  in-  large  proportion  of  the  most  highly  considered 
fidel  and  sensualist.  Persian  poetry  has  but  scientific  works  in  the  Arabic  literature  are  by 
one  other  great  name  to  boast  after  Hafiz ;  it  ia  Persian  authors. — Helps  for  the  study  of  Persian 
that  of  Jami,  who  lived  a  century  later,  dying  abound  in  England.  The  best  graramars  are  those 
ill  1493,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  is  a  poet  of  the  of  Sir  William  Jones,  by  Wilkins  (1809),  Lums- 
most  varied  genius,  and,  though  not  account-  den(2vols,fol.,Cdcntta,18I0),Prof.Lee(1838), 
ed  as  the  very  first  in  any  department,  he  is  andDancanForbes(1844).Themo3tremarkablo 
exceeded  only  by  the  very  first  in  each;  thus,  monumentof  PersianIexicographyisifo/(^w?- 
in  panegyric  he  is  esteemed  as  second  only  sum,  "The  Seven  Seas,"  a  dictionary  in  7  vols, 
to  Enveri,  in  romance  to  ITizami,  in  mystic  foL,  by  the  king  of  Oude  (printed  at  the  royal 
poetry  to  Jelal-ed-din,  in  moral  and  didac-  press,  Lucknow,  1832) ;  and  the  most  useful, 
tic  to  Saadi,  in  lyric  to  Haflz;  these  5,  with  Richardson's"Persian,Arabic,andEngli8hDic- 
Firdusi  and  himself,  being  admired  as  the  7  tionary,"byWilMns  and  Johnson  (4to.,  183U). 
most  brilliant  stars  in  the  firmainent  of  Persian  PERSIAN  GULF,  an  arm  of  the  Indian 
poetry.  The  fame  of  Jami  stands  highest,  per-  ocean  which  lies  between  Persia  and  Arabia, 
haps,  as  a  romantic  poet,  though  prose  works  of  extending  from  lat.  24°  to  30°  N..  and  from 
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long.  48°  to  67°  E. ;  extreme  length  fOO  m ,  ily,  and  he  visited  Arenenlwrg,  with  a  lett«r 
breadth  from  40  to  300  m. ;  area  estimated  at  ot  lutrudnction  to  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was 
80,000  sq.  m.  Its  entrance  from  the  Indian  then  styled  Prince  Lonis,  A  close  intimacy 
ooean  is  throagh  the  Arabian  sea,  the  giili  of  between  the  two  young  men  waa  the  conae- 
Oinan,  and  the  etrw.t  of  Ormuz,  the  list  of  quenoe  of  this  visit ;  and  Peraigny  at  once  set 
which  is  about  38  m.  wide.  The  shore*  are  to  wort  to  organize  the  Bonapartist  party. 
much  indented  along  both  coasts;  bat  the  only  The  result  of  his  exertions  was  the  attempt 
harbors  of  importance  are  Bushire  on  the  Per  upon  Strasbourg  in  1836.  More  fortunate  than 
sian  side,  and  Bassorah  near  the  N.  end,  on  the  his  companions,  he  escaped  and  repaired  to 
westernmost  mouth  of  the  8hat-el-Arab,  the  England  where  he  published  an  apologetic  ac- 
Mver  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  count  of  the  expedition.  Relation  de  Vmtrepriae 
Euphrates.  The  coasts  of  the  gulf  are  low,  ex  da  prince  Napoleon  LouU  (London,  183T), 
cept  near  the  entrance,  where  the  mountains  which  was  reprinted  in  New  York.  In  July, 
on  both  sides  rise  to  a  considerable  height  and  1840,  he  participated  in  the  landing  at  Bou- 
come  close  to  tiie  sea.  On  the  S.  or  Arabian  logne,.  and  was  taken  prisoner,  arraigned  be- 
dde  there  are  nnmerons  shoals  and  reefs,  which  fore  rtie  court  of  peers,  and  sentenced  to  30 
render  the  coast  exceedingly  difficult  of  ap-  years'  imprisonment.  From  Doullens,  where 
proach  in  lat^  vessels.  There  are  several  isl-  he  was  first  incarcerated,  he  was  allowed  to 
ands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arabian  shore  remove  on  account  of  lE  healthto  Versailles, 
and  the  strait  of  Ormuz,  the  most  important  where  he  enjoyed  comparative  liberi^y.  Here 
of  which  are  Kishen,  Ormuz,  and  Aval  or  Bah-  he  wrote  an  essay  entitled  VutiUU  des  pyra- 
rein  islands.  The  only  river  of  any  consider-  mideg  d'Egypte  (1844),  which  he  presented 
able  size  that  falls  into  the  gulf  is  the  Shat-el-  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  m  which 
Arab.  At  the  straits  of  Ormuz  the  tide  rises  12  he  asserts  that  those  gigantic  constrnctions 
feet,  and  about  the  N.  end  of  the  gulf  6  feet,  were  merely  built  to  protect  the  valley  of  the 
There  are  pearl  fisheries  in  th«  neighborhood  Nile  agMnst  the  encroachments  of  the  sand  of 
of  the  W.  and  S,  shores,  the  value  of  which  is  the  desert.  On  the  revolution  of  1848  he  re- 
estimated  at  fl, 500,000  per  annum. — The  turned  to  active  life,  and  exerted  himself  to  se- 
wholo  of  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  are  in-  cure  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  pree- 
habited' almost  exclusively  by  Arabs.  For  idency.  On  the  latter's  accession  to  power, 
many  years  the  gulf  was  infested  by  pirates,  Persigny  was  chosen  bis  aide-de-camp,  and  ap- 
who  when  pursued  found  safety  among  the  pointed  to  a  high  rank  in  the  staff  of  the  na- 
shoals  and  islands  on  the  coast  of  Arabia.  In  tional  guard.  In  1849,  being  elected  by  the 
1809,  and  again  in  1819,  the  British  sent  expe-  departments  of  the  Sord  and  Loire  to  the  legis- 
ditions  against  them  from  Bombay,  which,  in  lative  assembly,  he  sat  for  the  iatter,  and 
conjunction  with  the  imam  of  Muscat's  forces,  proved  an  imcompromismg  supporter  of  the 
completely  destroyed  their  vessels,  and  they  presidential  policy.  lie  was  meanwhile  sent 
have  been  smce  held  in  subjection  by  the  con-  on  a  temporary  mission  to  Berlin,  On  the 
Btant  presence  of  cruisers.  The  Persian  gulf  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  in  the  preparation 
is  the  ancient  sea  of  Babylon,  and  the  earliest  of  which  he  was  concerned,  he  appeared  at 
profane  record  which  we  have  of  its  navigation  the  head  of  the  42d  regiment  of  the  line  and 
ia  that  of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  in  325  B.  O.  took  possession  of  the  hall  of  the  assembly, 
PERSIGNY,  Jeak  Gilbebt  Tiotoe,  count  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  conaulta- 
de,  a  Trench  statesman,  bom  at  St.  Martin  live  committee.  As  a  reward  for  his  services, 
d'EstrSaux,  department  of  the  Loire,  Jan.  11,  he  received.  May  2T,  1863,  the  hand  of  Egl6 
1808.  His  family  beihg  in  reduced  circum-  Napoltene  Albine,  the  granddaughter  of  Mar- 
stances,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  private  shal  Ney,  the  title  of  count,  and  a  gratuity  of 
when  17  years  old,  was  afterward  admitted  to  600,000  francs.  In  Jan.  1862,  he  was  appomt- 
the  military  school  of  Saumur,  and  reyoined  the  ed  minister  of  the  interior  in  place  of  M.  de 
army  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  hussars.  Morny,  who  had  refused  to  sign  the  decree 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  being  suspected  confiscatmg  the  Orleans  property;  he  contin- 
of  entertaining  seditious  designs,  he  was  dis-  ued  to  hold  this  office  until  April,  1854,  when 
missed.  He  became  a  contributor  to  the  news-  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  fol- 
paper  Z«  temps,  and  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  -lowing  year  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Saint  Simonian  doctrines,  so  much  so  that  in  England ;  ho  resigned  in  April,  1858,  was  re- 
1833  he  foOowed  Father  Enfantin  to  Menil-  appomted  m  May,  1859,  and  stdi  holds  the 
Montant.  He  visited  La  Vendue  at  the  time  office.  In  1857  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
when  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  concealed  of  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  of  which 
there ;  returned  to  Paris  to  assist  in  the  mak-  he  had  been  created  a  chevalier  in  184fl. 
ing  up  of  a  legitimist  correspondence,  to  be  PERSIMMON.  See  Datk  Plcm. 
furnished  to  the  provincial  newspapers;  and  FBR8IUS  FLACCUS,  Atjlus,  a  Roman  sabri- 
now  assumed  the  title  of  viscount  de  Persigny.  cal  poet,  bom  iii  Tolaterrffi,  Etruna,  Dec.  4, 
Convinced  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  restora-  A.  D.  34,  died  Nov,  24,  62.  He  belonged  to  the 
tion  of  the  Bourbons,  he  became  a  Bonapartist  equestrian  order,  and  after  receivmg  the  rudi- 
in  1834.  A  paper  of  his,  L' Occident  Franfaw,  ments  of  a  good  education  from  his  mother,  for 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bonaparte  fam-  whom  he  always  showed  the  strongest  affeo- 
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tion,  went  to  Eome  and  studied  with  Lucan  could  draw  or  pMnt  upon  tlie  glass  the  objects 

nnder  the  stoic  philosopher  Annteiis  Oornutus.  visihle  Ijirough  it,  tiie  paintmg  would  be  a 

Little  more  is  known  of  his  life,  but  he  waa  true  perspective.    But  only  one  eye  must  be 

distinguished   for   his  blameJeas  morals  and  used,  as  each  eye,  having  its  own  view,  sees 

amiable  character.    His  extant  works  consist  the  objects  in  a  different  place  on  the  plane  of 

of  6  satires,  which  comprise  in  aU  no  mora  the  glass.    This  may  be  readily  understood  by 

than  650  hexameters,  and  there  is  no  proof  closing  the  eyes  alternately,  and   observing 

that  he  ever  wrote  more.    His  style  is  obscure,  near  objects,  or  in  the  contemplation  of  the 

and  abounds  in  colloquialisms,  far-fetched  met-  views  in  a  stereoscope,  which  appear  as  one. 

aphors,  and  abrupt  transitions.     Quintilian,  A  different  view  opens  to  the  eye  at  every 

Marti^  and  some  of  the  early  Christian  wri-  change  of  position ;  the  eye  must  therefore  be 

ters  speak  in  high  terms  of  his  merits,  while  kept  still,  which  may  be  effected  by  a  fixed 

others  consider  him  not  worth  reading.    The  sight  or  aperture  through  which  the  eye  is 

best  editions  of  Persius  are  those  of  Jahn(Leip-  directed  during  the  sketching.    Aa  glass  is 

sic,  1843)  and  Heinrich  (Leipsic,  18M).    Eng-  inconvenient  both  to  di-aw  on  and  to  pre- 

lish  translations  have  been  made  by  Holyday,  serve,  it  may  afford  an  intelligible  plane,  but 

Dryden,  Brewster,  Sir  "William  Dmmmond,  not  a  practical  one  for  the  purposes  of  sketch- 

and  Gifford,     The  last  has  been  published,  ing;  thismaybeobtainedthroughtheraoansof 

together  with  a  literal  prose  version  by  the  finely  perforated  paper  in  which  several  aper- 

Eev  L  Evans,  in  Bohn's  "  Classical  Library."  turea  are  contained  within  an  area  equal  to  the 

PERSOW,  a  N.  co.  of  N.  O.,  bordering  on  pupil  of  the  eye,  so  that  every  part  of  each  ob- 

Va.,  and  drained  by  branches  of  the  Dan  and  ject  is  seen  by  some  part  of  the  eye,  while 

the  head  waters  of  the  Neuse  river ;  area  about  other  paria  have  a  full  view  of  the  paper  on 

400   Bq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860,  11,221,  of  whom  which  the  objects  are  to  be  drawn ;  the  view 

5,lfl5  were  slaves.     It  has  a  diversified  surface  is  thus  transmitted  through  the  paper  with  suf- 

and  a  generally  fertile  soil.     The  productions  fleient  distinctness  to  enable  the  draughtsman 

in  1860  were  259,072  bndiela  of  Indian  corn,  to  trace  au  outline  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 

49,802  of  wheat,  1,563,119  lbs.  of  tobaeco,  and  paper.    The  paper  must  bo  placed  vertically. 

18  bales  of  cotton.     There  were  8  grist  mills,  4  The  paper  or  plane  on  which  the  drawing  is 

tobaccomanufactoriea,2tanneriea,18churches,  made  is  called  the  plane  of  the  picture,  the 

and  809  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capi-  position  of  the  eye  the  point  of  sight,  and  an 

tai  Eoxborough.  imaginary  horizontal  line  at  the  level  of  the 

PERSONAL  EQUATION,  a  term  applied  eye  the  horizon.    Toward  some  points  in  tiiia 

by  astronomers  to  an  error  to  which  every  ob-  line  all  straight  lines  not  parallel  with  the 

server  is  liable  in  marking  the  precise  instant  plane  of  the  picture  converge;   these  points 

of  a  star's  transit.    Some  observers  anticipate  are  called  vanishing  points.    A  picture,  to  be 

the  instant  of  contact,  and  some  are  behind-  seen  in  true  perspective,  should  be  observed 

hand  in  recording  it ;  and  curiously  enough,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  pie- 

the  error  is  constant  in  kind ;  that  is  to  say,  ture  and  the  same  position  of  the  eye  under 

one  observer  will  give  the  time  too  early  and  which  it  was  drawn;  but  custom  enables  us 

another  too  kte,  not  occasionally,  but  always,  to  disregard  these  requirements,  and  appre- 

It  is  constant  in  quantity  also,  and  accordingly  ciate  a  true  picture  even  when  looking  with 

the  personal  error  of  an  observer  is  commonly  both  eyes  and  from  varied  points.    The  per- 

given  in  decimals,  and  mnst  be  allowed  for  in  speotive  of  objects  being  obtained  by  the  m- 

all  delicate  calculations.    It  is  not  a  fault  of  teraection  of  the  rays  which  emanate  from 

inexperience,  but  an  imperfection  common  to  them  to  the  eye,  with  a  vertical  plane  between 

the  greatest  observera,  and  seems  to  be  positive  the  eye  and  the  objects,  the  science  may  be 

or  negative  according  as  the  temperament  in-  resolved  geometrically  into  the  problem  of 

clines  to  the  sangnme  or  to  the  phlegmatic,  constructing  the  section  by  a  plane  surface  of 

It  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  source  of  a  cone  of  rays  of  which  the  summit  and  base 

error.    In  1823  Bessel  and  Struve  made  a  dif-  are  given,  the  eye  being  the  summit,  the  whole 

ference  of  an  entire  second  in  Wieir  respective  visible  extent  of  the  object  or  objects  to  be 

records  of  an  observation,  represented  being  the  base,  and  the  intersect- 

PEESEEOTIVE,  the  art  of  representing  on  ing  surface  the  plane  of  the  picture.    "Hie  res- 

a  plane  surface  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  olution  of  this  problem  is  the  science  of  linear 

eye  from  any  determinate  point  of  view.    All  perspective.    The  fac«s.of  objects  parallel  with 

the  points  of  the  surface  of  a  body  are  visible  the  plane  of  the  picture  are  said  to  bo  in  paral- 

by  means  of  luminous  rays  proceeding  from  lei  perspective ;  faces  oblique  to  this  plane,  in 

these  points  to  the  eye.    If  we  suppose  a  ver-  angular  or  oblique  perspective.    In  the  con- 

tical  plane  to  be  interposed  between  the  object  templation  of  a  landscape,  we  observe  that  the 

and  the  eye,  and  the  intersection  of  these  rays  objects  nearest  us  are  most  distinct  in  outline 

tobe  properlydesignated upon  theplane,  there  and  color;  as  they  recede  from  the  view  the 

would  be  marked  upon  it  an  image  of  the  ob-  forms  become  vague  and  shadowy,  and  the 

ject,  or  perspective  of  it  aa  seen  by  tlie  eye.  colors  lose  their  intensity  and  blend  together. 

As  we  look  out  of  a  window,  the  giMs  may  be  In  painting  a  picture,  therefore,  to  harmonize 

considered  the  intersecting  plane ;  and  if  we  with  nature,  it  must  not  only  be  drawn  in  true 
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perspective,  but  it  must  also  be  colored  in  and  dry  air,  caiiaitig  a  greater  determination 

reference  to  the  prosiniity  of  the  objects  to  of  blood  to  the  skin,  produces  a  more  active 

the  spect.itor.    This  is  termed  the  art  of  aerial  transudation,  which  passes  off  as  insensible 

perspective,  since  the  softening  of  effect  is  due  vapor,   bnt    in   a  moist    atmosphere   appears 

to  the  interposition,  of  the  medium  through  as  sensible  perspiration,  or  sweat ;    it  is  also 

which  the  objects  are  seen,  i.  e.,  the  air. — To  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  system  and  the 

give  a  sort  of  perspective  effect  to  the  drawing  quantity  of  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach.    The 

of  an  object  and  yet  enable  it  to  be  measured  vicarious  offices  of  the  perspiration  and  urine 

by  a scaJe,  to  niaie  apicture  and  yet  have  it  are  noticed  under Kidbey;  theseare  performed 

adapted  for  mechanical  construction,  a  projeo-  not  only  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  fluid  elimi- 

tion  has  been  devised,  called  isometrioal  per-  nated,  but  also  to  that  of  the  products  of  the 

fipective.     The  principle  of  this  consists  in  se-  waste  of  the  system.     It  has  been,  estimated 

lecting  for  the  plane  of  the  projection  one  that  at  least  100  grains  of  nitrogenized  matters 

equally  inclined  to  3   principal  axes  at  right  are  daily  excreted  by  the  skin,  and  whatever 

angles  to  each  other,  so  that  all  straight  lines  interferes  with  this  process  tends  to  disorder 

coincident  or  parallel  to  these  axes  arc  drawn  the    functions    of    the    kidneys.     Depressing 

on  the  same  sc^e ;  thus  the  projection  of  a  emotions,  especially  fear,  increase  the  perspira- 

cuhe  would  be  in  ontline  a  regular  hexagon  tion.  and  groat  nervous  excitement  diminishes 

divided  into  3  equal  rhombuses  representing  it ;  the  destruction  of  the  akin  by  an  extensive 

fie  a^acent  faces.    Isometry  is  especially  ap-  bum,  and  the  consequent  suppression  of  the 

plicable  to  mechanical  and  architectural  draw-  perspiration,  produces  death  by  congestion  of 

ings,  as  embracing  in  one  view,  and  with  suffi-  the  lungs ;  a  varnish  applied  to  the  akin  of  a 

oient  naturalness,  planes  and  elevations.  frog  stops  the  transpiration,  and  cau-es  death 

PEESPIEATIONithe  escrementitiousnque-  by   "cutaneous   asphyxia,"  the    blood    hemg 

ona  fluid  secreted  by  the  sudoriparous  glands  imperfectly  arterialized  and  the  temperature 

of  the  skin,  and  also  the  product  of  simple  much  depressed.  The  fluid  of  simple  transuda 

physical  transudation  mixed  with  it.    These  tion  by  its  constant  evaporation  keeps  do'wn 

glands  consist  of  long  convolnted  tubes  in  the  the  heat  of  the  body,  the  process  bemg  aetiie 

fatty  tissue  beneath  Uie  skin ;  the  minute  tubes  according  to  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the 

unite  to  form  a  single  duct,  which  passes  up  air ;  the  internal  heat,  however,  is  principally 

through  the  skin  in  a  spiral  manner,  opening  regidated  by  the   secretion   of  the   cutaneous 

on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis  obliquely,  so  glands,  its   evaporation  carrying   off  a   large 

that  its  outer  layer  makes  a  kind  of  valvular  quantity  of  free  ealoricwhich  would  otherwise 

covering.    (See    Diaphoketics.)    There   ia  a  raise  the  body's  temperature ;  simple  dry  heat 

constant   and   gener^ly  insensible   separation  increases  the   secretion   and  evaporation,  hut 

of  fluid  in  the  form  of  vapor  by  these  glands;  heat  and  moisture  combined  check  evapora- 

but  when  it  is  increased  beyond  evaporation  tion.     Any  feudden  diminution  of  an  active  per- 

by  exercise,  heat,  or  disease,  it  forms  minute  spiration   by  exposure  to  cold  disturbs  the 

drops  on  the  skin,  commonly  known  as  per-  circulation,  and  brings  on  a  variety  of  diseased 

spiration  and  sweat.     It  is  usually  acid  from  conditions,  for   the  treatment   of   which   see 

the  presence  of  acetic  or  lactic  acid,  whence  Diaphoketics. 

the  sour  smell  observed  in  many  disordered  PERTH,  a  "W.  co.  of  Canada  West,  drained 

states  of  the  system ;  the  proportions  of  solid  by  the  sources  of  Thames  river ;  area,  638  sq, 

matters  vary  from  4  to  12  in  1,000  parts,  these  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  15,64S.     It  is  intersected  by 

consisting"  principally  of  a  proteine  compound  the  Toronto  and  Goderich  railway.     Capital, 

in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition  (and  in  Stratford. 

diseased  conditions  urea),  with  chlorides  of  PERTH,  a  city  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Perth- 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  other  saline  com-  shire,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Tay, 
pounds.  In  the  perspiration  from  external  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  bridge,  45  m.  by 
heat,  or  from  other  causes  of  special  determina-  railway  HT.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh;  pop.  in 
tion  of  the  blood  to  the  skin,  the  product  of  1851,  32,232.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
transudation  is  increased,  but  the  amount  of  citiesin  the  l;ingdom,andivas  oncesurrounded 
solid  matter  is  not  augmented;  the  profuse  by  walls.  It  is  connected  by  railways  with  the 
perspiration  after  exercise  in  warm  weather  is  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  some  manufao- 
not  the  cause  of  the  fatigue  experienced,  but  tures  of  cotton  goods,  &c.  In  1851  the  regis- 
rather  the  diminished  activity  of  respiration  tered  tonnage  of  the  port  amounted  to  68  ves- 
from  the  less  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exlialcd  sels  of  5,585  tons.  Perth  is  supposed  to  be  of 
from  the  lungs  at  high  temperatures ;  the  col-  Roman  origin,  was  at  one  time  tlie  capital  of 
liquative  sweats  of  phthisis  and  other  exhaust-  Scotland,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  some  ro- 
ing  diseases  are  the  consequences  rather  than  markable  events  in  the  history  of  that  country, 
the  causes  of  tliegeneral  debility  of  thesystem.  It  was  captured  by  Edward  I.  in  1298,  byMon- 
The  amount  of  insensible  cutaneous  perspira-  trose  in  1644,  and  by  Cromwell  in  lfi51.  It 
tion  lost  in  24  hours  is  from  1  to  3i  lbs.,  that  was  occupied  by  Dundee  in  1689,  and  by  the 
ofthelungsbcingftoml  to  If  lbs.  in  the  same  bjghl  nders  in  1715  and  1T45. 
time ;  this  varies  according  to  the  external  PEETIIES,  OnEisTopu  Fhiedhich,  a  German 
temperature  and  condition  of  the  body ;  a  hot  book  publisher,  born  in  Endolstadt,  April  21, 
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1773,  died  in  Friedrichroda,  near  Gotba,  May  PEETHSHIEE,  one  of  tho  largest  counties 
18,  1843,  When  13  years  of  age  he  entered  of  Scotland,  situated  near  the  centre  of  that 
the  gjmnaaiura  at  Eudolstadt,  and  in  1787  waa  kingdom,  bounded  N.  t>y  the  counties  of  Inver- 
ongaged  in  the  bookselling  establishment  of  ness  and  Aberdeen,  E.  by  Forfar  and  Fife,  B. 
Bohme  at  Leipsic.  While  BCrving  his  apprentice-  by  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  and  Stirling,  and  W, 
ship  he  fell  aiok,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  in  by  Argyle;  area,  3,835  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 
his  room  9  weeks,  dnring  which  time  Frederito,  138,660.  It  is  divided  into  .the  highland  and 
the  daughter  of  his  master,  read  to  him  a  trans-  lowland  districts,  the  extent  of  the  former  be- 
lation  of  Muratori's  "History  of  Italy,"  Some  ing  much  the  greater;  and  these  are  again 
time  after  a  new  apprentice,  Nessig,  arrived,  snbdiTided  into  the  ancient  and  popularly 
and  Perthes  and  he,  both  discovering  that  they  known  divisions  of  Monteith,  Athole,  Strath- 
were  in  love  with  Frederika,  confided  the  fact  earn,  Breadalbane,  Eannoch,  Stormont,  Perth 
to  each  other,  and  agreed  that  the  one  who  proper,  Gowrio,  Balqnhidder,  and  Glenarchy. 
failed  should  bear  his  fate  without  complaining.  The  chief  towns  are  Perth,  Orieff,  and  Dun- 
In  1793  lie  went  to  Hamburg,  as  an  assistant  blano.  The  principal  rivers  (ire  the  Tay,  the 
to  Hoffmann,  Nessig  undertaking  the  task  of  basin ofwhichcomprisesnearlythewholecoun- 
giving  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  state  of  ty,  the  Forth,  Earn,  and  Teith.  The  chief  lakes 
Frederika's  affections.  After  remaining  3  years  are  Looh  Tay,  Loch  Erioht,  Loch  Eannoch, 
with  Hoffmann,  he  entered  into  partnership  and  Loch  Katrine,  all  remarkable  forthe  beauty 
with  Nossig.  Both  hereupon  offered  them-  of  tlieir  scenery.  Borne  of  the  mounttuns  of 
selves  to  the  daughter  of  their  old  master,  and  the  Grampian  diain  in  Perthshire  are  among 
were  both  refused,  although  she  admitted  that  the  highest  in  the  island,  three  of  them  being 
she  loved  both.  Perthes  for  a  time  fe!t  the  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eaten- 
disappointment  keenly,  so  much  so  that  he  sive  valleys  called  "  straths"  are  very  remark- 
wrote;  "My  whole  life-plan  is  ruined,  ruined  able,  and  also  the  glens,  the  best  known  of 
by  her;"  but  in  process  of  time  he  recovered  which  is  Glen  Tilt.  The  soil  is  mostly  deep 
ftv>m  his  despair,  and  subsequently  going  into  rich  clay.  There  are  some  raanufaetares,  but 
business  alone,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Perthshire  may  be  regarded  as  an  agricnltural 
Claudius,  editor  of  the  WaTidiibeeh^  Bote  news-  county.  The  land  under  crops  is  estimated  at  ^ 
paper.  While  an  apprentice  to  Bohme,  he  had  of  the  whole  area.  The  fisheries  on  the  Tay 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe,  Herder,  and  are  very  valuable.  Perthshire  returns  two 
Schiller,  and  now  became  known  to  other  lit-  membei-s  to  parliament,  one  for  the  county  and 
erary  men,  among  whom  were  F.  H.  Jacobi,  tlie  one  for  the  city  of  Perth. 
Stolbet^,  Voss,  and  Eeventlow.  In  1799  he  PERTZ,  Geobo  Hkinhioh,  a  German  histo- 
entered  into  partnership  with  Besser,  and  the  rian,  born  in.  Hanover  in  1795.  He  was  edn- 
bnsiness  of  the  firm  went  on  prosperously  until  cated  at  the  university  of  Gottingen.  In  1819 
Hamburg  was  incorporated  into  the  French  he  published  a  "  History  of  tiie  Mayors  of  the 
empire.  Even  then  it  flourished  in  spite  of  Palace  under  the  Merovingians,"  which  attract- 
1iia  Berlin  and  Mian  decrees,  and  of  the  cen-  ed  the  attention  of  Baron  Stein,  who  soon  after 
sorship  of  tho  press.  But  his  hostility  to  the  associated  its  autborin  liisown  projectofacol- 
French,  when  they  retired  from  Hamburg  be-  lection  of  the  German  historians  of  the  middle 
fore  the  Eussians  m  1813  made  him  a  marked  ages.  Pertz  now  undertook  a  series  of  jour- 
man,  and  on  their  return  he  was  forced  to  fly,  neys  through  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
and  his  establishment  was  plundered.  Dur-  ing  libraries  and  mnseums.  In  1832  he  became 
ing  all  of  these  tnals  he  waa  sustained  by  bis  a  member  of  the  Hanoverian  representative 
wife,  who  tl  anked  him  that  his  name  "  stood  chamber,  and  in  the  same  year  established  the 
among  the  10  enemies  of  the  tyrant,"  and,  "Hanoverian  Journal."  He  was  made  a  privy 
although  in  eitreme  debilitation,  encouraged  councillor  of  the  court  of  Berlin  in  1843,  and 
him  to  do  his  dutj  In  1814  he  returned  to  became  director  of  the  royal  library  in  that 
Hamburg,  and  the  firm  regained  its  old  pros-  city  and  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
perity.  Dissolving  his  connection  with  Bes-  HisgreatundertakingistheeditingoftheJfomii- 
ser,  he  went  in  1822  to  Gotha,  where  he  en-  menta  Germmife  HUto-rica  (13  vols.,  182fl-'56), 
gaged  still  more  largely  in  publishing,  issuing  PEEIT,  I.  The  capital  of  Miami  co,,  Ind,, 
works  chiefly  on  history  and ttieology,  Herehe  on  the  Wabash  river  and  canal,  and  on  the 
published  the  Almanaeh  de  Ootha,  the  "  Gen-  Toledo  and  Wabash  and  Pom  and  Indianapolis 
eral  History  of  the  States  of  Europe,"  edited  railroads,  75  m.  H".  from  Indianapolis;  pop,  in 
by  Heeren  and  Ukert,  and  the  works  of  Nean-  1860  estimated  at  3,500.  It  is  the  business 
der,  Tholuck,  Bunsen,  UUmann,  and  many  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  has  a 
others.  lie  afterward  gave  up  his  business  to  valuable  trade.  There  are  a  handsome  court 
his  son  Justus,  by  whom  it  is  now  conducted,  house,  a  gaol,  2  newspaper  offices,  1  flour  mill, 
The  correspondence  of  Perthes  was  extensive  1  woollen  factory,  1  distillery,  2  fmmderies, 
andTalnable,  and  specimens  of  it  may  be  found  and  G  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
in  "Tho  Life  of  F.  Perthes"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Methodist,  3  Presbyterian,  and  1  Eoman  Catho- 
1848-'65),  written  by  his  son  Clemens  Theodor.  lie.  IL  A  city  of  La  SaOe  co„  III,,  at  the  head 
This  work  after  some  condensation  was  translat-  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river,  68  m.  above 
ed  into  English  (2  vols.  Svo.,  Edinburgh,  1856).  Peoria,  on  the  Cliicago  and  Eock  Island  rail- 
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road,  100  m.  from  Chicago,  and  about  1  m. 
from  the  janction  of  the  DlinoiB  central  rail- 
roadwith  the  Illinois  and  MioMgan  canal;  pop. 
in  1860,  3,134.  It  ia  healthMly  and  handsome- 
ly situated,  aurrounded  hy  fine  scenery,  and  en- 
joys a  yery  active  hnsiness.  The  ri^er  furnishes 
extensive  waterpower,  and  it  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of  the  state. 
Ooal  abounds  in  the  vicinity.  In  1857  the  ar- 
rivals were  201,  and  the  amoimt  of  steam  ship- 
ping owped  in  the  place  was  4,700  tons.  The 
receipts  of  lumber  were  upward  of  10,000,000 
fact,  and  837,000  bushels  of  wheat,  626,000  of 
Indian  com,  161,000  of  oats,  6nd  48,000  bbls. 
of  flom'  made  in  the  city,  beside  immense 
quantities  of  coal,  were  exported.  It  contains 
a  number  of  manufactories  and  a  large  ship 
yard,  dry  dock,  and  marine  railway.  There 
are  also  2  banks,  3  hotels,  3  weekly  newspapci-a, 
and  6  churches,  viz. :  1  Congregational,  1  Epis- 
copal, 1  Lutheran,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Eoman 
Catholic. 

PERU,  a  republic  of  South  America,  bounded 
N.  by  Ecuador,  E.  and  S.  by  Brazil  and  Bo- 
livia, and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending 
from  lat.  3°  85'  to  21°  48'  S.,  and  from  long. 
65°  10'  to  81°  30'  yf. ;  extreme  length  about 
1,250  m.,  breadth  750  m,  in  the  N.  and  60  m. 
In  the  S  area  about  500  000  sq  m  The  re- 
public 1"  divided  into  11  departments,  and  3 
provmces  which  haie  the  organization  of  de- 
partments The  departments  are  subdivided 
into  61  provinces  the  provmces  into  635  dis- 
tncfs  ind  the  districts  again  into  parishes. 
The  departments  with  their  capitals  and  popu- 
lation (not  countmg  Indians)  in  l&BS  were  as 
fbUows 
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The  statistical  aci^unts  recently  published  by 
Mr  G  Davila  Oondemann  of  the  university 
of  Lima,  represent  the  area  as  612  323  sq.  m., 
and  the  population  2,500,000,  viz. :  of  Span- 
iah  descent,  900,000 ;  descendants  of  Indians, 
1,400,000 ;  negroes  and  mixed  races,  300,000. 
— The  sea  coast  of  Peru  stretches  along  the 
Pacific  for  about  1,500  m.,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tumbez  on  the  N.  to  that  of  the  Loa 
on  the  S.  Its  general  character  is  bold,  with 
deep  water  close  to  the  shore,  in  some  places 
70  or  80  fethoms  witbin  a  short  distance  of 
the  cliffs.  About  300  m.  of  the  N.  extremity 
is  broken  by  bays  and  headlands,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  coast  forms  three  successive 
and  almost  straight  linesj  running  respectively 


about  S,  S.  E.,  S.  E.,  and  S.  The  northern  part 
however  is  not  so  bold  as  the  southern,  and 
has  a  greater  proportion  of  sandy  beadi ;  but 
high  land  is  always  seen  at  a  little  distance  in- 
land. In  its  whole  extent  there  are  but  few 
ports  of  any  consequence,  many  of  them  being 
open  roadsteads,  or  at  least  but  very  imper- 
fectly sheltered.  The  bays  of  Callao  and  Pajta 
are  the  most  secure  anchorages,  and  most  fre- 
quented by  foreign  shipping,  the  latter  being 
a  favorite  resort  for  American  whalers.  The 
most  important  islands  npon  the  coast  are  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Pisco,  more  particulai'- 
ly  the  Chinchas  (see  Chinoha  Isi-inDS) ;  the 
island  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  forms  tte  harbor 
of  Callao  ;  and  the  Lobos  islands,  which  lie 
between  lat.  6°  and  7°  8.,  and  like  the  Chinchas 
are  covered  with  extensive  deposits  of  guano. 
(See  Lobos.)  There  are  ,no  hidden  dangers 
near  any  of  these  islands,  and  like  the  coast 
they  have  deep  water  close  to  the  shores. 
Along  the  whole  coast  the  swell  rolling  infrom 
the  Pacific  breaks  in  a  heavy  snrf,  which  ren- 
ders landing  in  most  places  dangerous,  and 
often  impossible  for  boats.  In  exposed  positions 
rafts  called  iiaUaa  are  used  by  the  natives  for 
landing  or  embarking  goods  or  passengers.  In 
the  H".  these  rafts  are  formed  of  logs  of  light 
wood  lashed  together,  with  a  rMsed  platfdnn 
npon  which  the  cargo  is  placed ;  and  where  the 
surf  is  very  heavy,  they  are  made  of  bundles  of 
reeds.  Along  the  8.  coast  the  platform  is  sup- 
ported upon  inflated  skins. — The  most  remark- 
able natural  feature  in  Peru  is  the  vast  chmn 
of  the  Andes,  which  traverses  the  country  in 
a  general  8.  S.  E.  and  N.  N".  "W.  direction.  It 
here  forms  twoparallel  ridges,  the  W.  of  which 
is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Cordilleraj 
while  the  E.  retains  the  name  of  the  Andes. 
Thoy  are  connected  by  several  transverse 
branches,  and  where  the  one  is  highest  the 
other  is  most  depressed.  The  E.  ridge  pre- 
serves its  grand  character  from  Bolivia  to  lat. 
18°  S.,  where  it  loses  it,  and  N.  of  the  Nevada 
de  Saoantahi  no  snow-capped  mountains  oceur. 
In  the  "W.  chun,  near  lat,  15°,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  range  is  covered  with  snow  ;  S. 
E.  of  Lima  the  Taldo  de  Hieve  rises  above  the 
snow  line,  and  about  lat.  11°  the  summit  of 
La  Yinda  and  several  others  are  nearly  16,000 
feet  in  height.  Between  La  Vinda  and  Chim- 
borazo  in  Ecuador  none  of  the  summits  of  this 
chain  attain  the  snow  line.  The  W.  ridge  is 
broader,  wilder,  and  more  mgged,  and  its  sum- 
mits are  Jess  pyramidal  than  those  of  the  olier, 
which  terminate  in  slender  sharp  peaks,  like 
needles.  (See  Andes.)  The  "W.  ridge  forms  the 
water-shed  between  the  rivers  which  flow  to 
the  Atlantic  and  those  which  reach  the  Pacific. 
All  the  waters  of  the  E.  declivity  work  their 
way  through  the  other  range  to  the  Atlantic, 
while  there  is  no  instiince  of  the  Cordillera 
being  intersected  by  a  river ;  a  remarkable  fact, 
because  in  8.  Peru  and  Bolivia  it  is  the  lower 
chain.  The  rivers  of  Peru  that  fall  into  the 
Pacific  are  all  short,  shallow,  generally  rapid. 
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and  nseless  for  navigation,  Tte  great  rivers  of  it  then  becomes  for  200  m.  a  wide  and  fertile 
the  country  all  unite  in  forming  the  principal  countiy,  having  a  mean  height  of  about  8,000 
branch  of  the  Amazon.  They  are  generally  feet  above  the  sea.  The  moat  valuable  part  of 
of  considerable  depth,  and  in  the  course  of  thePoniviaiiterritory,however,istbeffjOTi(awt(, 
time  will  doubtleaa  be  navigated  by  steamers  or  wooded  region,  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  the 
from  tho  Atlantic  ocea».  The  chief  streams  Andes,  estending  from  their  E.  declivity  to  the 
are  theMarftllon,Huallaga,  TJcayale,  andPurus,  boundaries  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  This  region 
the  last  of  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  is  watered  by  the  Huallaga,  Ccayale,  Marailon, 
line  between  Peru  and  Bolivia.  With  the  ex-  and  many  tributary  streams.  It  is  eometimea 
ceptioa  of  Titicaca,  the  lakeaof  Peru  are  small,  called  Pampas  del  Sacramento,  or  Oollona,  or 
Lauricooha  is  the  source  of  the  river  Marafion;  the  "Land  of  the  Missions,"  in  conseijuenee  of 
Chinohacocha  gives  rise  to  the  river  Jaiya ;  the  Jesuits  having  established  acveral  missions 
and  Uros  is  a  small  lake  to  tho  S.  of  Cuzeo.  in  it  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Peru.  There 
Lake  Titicaca  is  115  m.  long  and  48  m.  broad,  are  extensive  plains  traversed  by  hills  of  incon- 
contains  many  islands,  and  is  situated  13,300  siderablo  height,  the  whole  covered  with  one 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.— The  tract  dense  forest  of  luxuriant  growth, — The  geo- 
called  la  eosta,  between  the  steep  ascent  of  logical  character  of  Peru,  except  in  particular 
the  Cordillera,  or  W.  Andes,  and  the  Pacific,  localities,. has  not  been  well  esamined.  Bed 
varies  in  width  from  10  to  00  m.,  and  slopes  sandstone  is  met  with  both  on  the  coast  and  in 
toward  the  ocean  with  a  very  irregular  surface  the  interior,  often  accompanied  by  vast  depoaits 
and  rapid  descent,  furrowed  by  a  number  of  of  salt.  Granite  and  porphyry  appear  o 
deep  depressions  or  gullies,  which  run  from  tlie  coast  and  in  the  highlands ;  and  the  oomni 
mountains  to  the  soa.  These  gullies  are  gen-  rocks  on  tho  sierras  are  trachyte,  augite,  por- 
erally  traversed  by  rivers,  most  of  which  are  phyry,  and  diorite.  Between  Lake  Titicacaand 
dry  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Eain  Cuzco,  the  (noro  elevated  ground  bordering  the 
never  falls  in  the  lower  fiart  of  this  region,  and  valleys  is  formed  chiefly  of  chiy  slate ;  and  in 
vegetation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  banks  the  neighborhood  of  Arequipa,  and  from  thence 
of  the  streams.  Tho  ridges  between  the  rivera  to  Lake  Titicaca,  the  soil  is  volcanic.  In  the 
are  complete  Resorts,  varying  in  breadth  from  province  of  Tarapaca,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
10  to  90  m.  The  surface  is  very  uneven,  and  of  Iquique,  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  salt, 
is  covered  with  hillocks  of  considerable  size,  nitre,  and  nitrate  of  soda;  and  the  sandy  region 
compoaedof  fine,  light  yellow  drift  sand,  which  over  which  it  estenda,  between  lat.  19°  and 
is  often  driven  about  with  great  velocity  by  the  22°  S.,  is  a  complete  desert.  In  many  parts 
wind  and  ascends  in  columns  to  the  height  of  the  houses  are  built  of  blocks  of  salt.  In  tha 
80  or  100  feet.  All  traces  of  a  path  between  coast  district  earthquakes  are  frequent,  and 
the  river  valleys  are  thus  obliterated,  and  no  sometimes  very  destructive.  It  ia  estimated 
stranger  can  travel  from  one  to  another  with-  that  the  coast  of  Peru  has  riaen  85  feet  since  it 
out  a  guide,  who  generally  directs  bis  course  was  first  inhabited.  Since  the  great  earth- 
by  the  stars  at  night,  and  by  the  wipd  during  quake  of  IHG,  the  coast  about  Callao,  which 
the  day,  which  always  blows  from  the  south,  was  raised  upon  tliat  occasion,  has  been  gradn- 
The  region  called  nerra,  or  highlands  of  Peru,  ally  sinking.  The  water  courses  further  in- 
begins  where  the  rainless  district  terminates,  !and,  towai'd  the  base  of  the  mountains,  fumiah 
about  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  soa,  and  proof  of  great  natural  convulsions,  many  of 
est«nd^  from  the  Cordillera  to  the  chdn  of  the  them  which  exhibit  the  wear  of  centuries 
Andes.  These  chains  are  generally  about  100  being  now  diy.  It  has  been  already  stated 
m.  apart,  and  between  them  lie  the  table-lands,  that  the  region  bordering  npon  the  coast  is  a 
naturally  distributed  into  regions  differing  wide-  barren  desert ;  but  in  the  gullies,  where  there 
ly  in  character.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  is  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the  ground,  abun- 
heights  of  Pasco  and  Cuzco,  and  the  valleys  of  dant  crops  are  produced  from  the  sandy  soil, 
the  Janja  and  the  Marafion.  The  first  lies  be-  which  the  cultivators  manure  with  guano, 
tween  lat.  10°  30'  and  11°  S.,  and  has  a  general  Some  of  the  highlands  ace  exceedingly  fertile ; 
height  of  14,000  feet ;  it  is  traversed  by  chains  and  the  territory  E.  of  the  Andes  is  said  to  be 
of  hills  from  500  to  1,000  feet  high,  and  has  among  the  richest  in  the  world. — Peru  has  four 
everywhere  a  rugged  and  forbidding  aspect,  climates :  1,  that  of  the  coast,  upon  a  portion 
Tlie  table-land  of  Ouzco  estenda  about  100  m,  of  which  rain  has  never  been  known  to  fall, 
each  way.  At  tho  city  of  Cuzco,  in  lat.  13°  and  on  the  greater  part  of  which  a  shower  is 
30'  S,,  it  has  an  elevation  of  11,880  feet  above  considered  very  remarkable ;  2,  that  of  the 
the  sea,  but  sinks  rapidly  toward  the  N.,  so  sierras,  or  highlands,  which  is  mild  and  variable, 
that  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mantaro  it  is  prob-  with  moderate  rains ;  S,  that  of  the  Cordillera 
ably  not  more  than  8,000  feet  high.  The  valley  and  Andes,  which  is  exceedingly  cold ;  and  4, 
of  the  Jaiya  adjoins  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  that  of  the  territory  to  the  E.  of  the  Andes, 
descending  rapi^y  8.  for  about  lOO  m.,  and  in  which  is  warm  and  damp.  The  first  climate, 
its  genertd  character  resembles  Cuzco.  The  orperfecllyrainlessrcgion,  terminates  at  about 
valley  of  the  Marafion  extends  between  lat.  5°  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from 
and  10*  S,,  and  is  for  the  first  100  m,  little  thence  to  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  extends  a 
more  than  a  narrow  gorge  descending  rapidly;  tract  periodically  refreshed  by  sea  vapors  or 
VOL.  xrn.— 12 
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drizzle,  called  garva.    These  vapora  continue  the  raya  of  the  evm  from  reaching  the  ground; 

from  May  to  Kovemher,  when  the  country  and  the  moist  winds  which  blow  from  the  At- 

bordering  the  coast  desert  becomes  covered  lantic,  over  the  plwns  watered  by  the  Amazon 

with  vegetation.    About  lima,  600  feet  above  and  its  tributariea^re  stopped  in  their  prog- 

the  level  of  the  sea,  this  vegetation  is  most  ress  toward  the  Pacific  by  the  Andes,  and 

abundant  daring  the  months  of  July,  Angust,  accumniate   clouds  nhioh   descend   in  heavy 

and  September.    Toward  December,  when  the  rains  accompimied  by  storms  of  lightning  and 

dry  season  maybe  reckoned  to  have  set  in,  the  thunder.    These  copious  rains  cause  such  an 

weather,  except  for  an  interval  at  noon,  is  for  excess  of  moisture,  that  the  region  is  very  un- 

the  most  part  cool  and  delightfol.    The  cold  healthy,  and  few  individuals  among  the  Indian 

cnrrent  which  runs  along  this  coast  from  the  tribes  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers 

seaa  adjoining  Cape  Horn,  the  temperature  of  reach  the  age  of  50  years. — The  mineral  pro- 

whieh  is  on  an  average  8°  lower  than  the  mean  ductions  of  Pom,  more  particularly  the  pre- 

annual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  Callao,  cious  metals,  have  been  famous  ever  sicce  the 

contrihntesgroatlytomoderatetheheat  of  the  discovery  of  the  country.    Gold  is  found  in 

climate  on  the  shore  of  Peru.    The  mean  heat  many  places,  and  nearly  all  the    mountain 

at  Oallao,  in  lat,  12°  4',  does  not  exceed  60°,  streams  wash  it  down  in  small  particles.    The 

and  Humboldt  states  that  he  saw  the  ithenuom-  mountains  are  interspersed  with  veins  of  gold 

eter  as  low  es  65°.     At  Uma,  in  almost  the  and  silver  ores,  and  with  copper  and  lead.     In 

aame  latitude,  T  m.  inland  from  Callao,  and  many  places  gold  is  found  in  quartz.    The  sil- 

600  feet  higher,  the  thermometer  never  falls  ver  ore  is  particularly  rich,  frequently  yielding 

below  60°  in  winter,  and  seldom  rises  in  sum-  from  B  to  60  per  cent.     This  ore  constitutes 

mer  above  80°.    The  hottest  day  ever  known  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and 

in  Lima  was  in  Feb.  1791,  when  the  thermom-  presents  itself  in  all  forms  and  combinations, 

eter  rose  to  96°.     In  Piura,  t]ie  extreme  IT.  from  the  pure  metal  to  the  lead  ore  mixed 

province  of  Peru,  the  temperature  ranges  in  with  silver.    It  is  found  at  the  highest  eleva- 

summer  from  80°  to  96°,  and  in  winter  from  tions  yet  reached.     Quicksilver  is  also  found, 

-  70°  to  81°.    The  situation  of  the  coast  region,  but  in  small  quantities.    The  only  quicksilver 

placed  between  the  influences  of  the  ocean  veins  yet  discovered  of  any  magnitude  are  at 

current  on  the  one  side  and  the  lofty  moun-  Huancavelica,  and  on  the  Ucayale  river.     The 

tains  ou  the  other,  makes  the  elimate  temper-  Andes  are  very  rich  in  copper  ore ;  but  it  is 

ate,  as  the  breeze  la  cooled  by  either  the  sea  extracted  only  from  their  W.  ridge,  as  the  dif- 

or  the  Andes.     During  the  dry  season  on  the  ficulty  of  transport  from  the  other  to  the  coast 

coast  heavy  rain  fails  in  the  interior,  upon  the  is  too  great  to  make  the  working  cf  the  mines 

V/.   slopes   of  the   Cordillera   and  the  table-  profitable.     The  lead  andiron  mines  are  n<t 

lands,especiallyinthemonthsof  January,Feb-  worked.    Mining  in  Peru  is  etill  in  a  very 

ruary,  and  March,  and  copious  streams  ponr  backward  state.     The  great  height  at  which 

down  to  fertilize  the  ground  lying  upon  the  most  of  the  mines  are  situated  the  want  ot 

river  banks.    During  the  greater  part  of  the  timber,  the  impossibility  of  transportmg  ma 

year  the  winds  upon  the  coast  blow  from  the  chinery  over  such  roads,  and  the  Iigh  price  of 

8.,  varying  from  B.  S.  E,  to  S.  W. ;  but  in  the  the  necessaries  of  life,  present  great  diflieulties 

winter  months  N.  breezes  are  occasionaDy  met  in  the  way  of  improvement.    The  silver  pro- 

with.     At  some  distance  from  the  shore  the  duced  between  1680  and  1803  has  been  cdcn- 

S.  E.  trade  wind  prevails,  but  with  greatest  lated  to  amount  to  |1,283,000,000.     In  6  years 

strength  in  winter,    lightning  is  sometimes  (I826-'88)  the  silver  coined  at  Lima  alone 


_  ._      t  d  t   $20  000,000.    Humboldt  es 

hddtm         qt        knw       Ithth  gcnal  yield  of  the  gold  and  silver 

2d     1                   th     d   t     t     f  tt  m               P          t  $5,300,000.     In  182B  some 

highl     d      th                            I      bl           g       f  E  gl   h  m           discovered  good  coal  at  Cerro 

temp  ra          b  tw         th              1           t    h     t  d     Pas           d  1  telyit  has  been  found  18  m. 

7  000  f    t    b        th       a,  and  th         w  1  f    m  T  mb        Not  far  from  Arica,  brown 

■wl     h                    i     ht          rd        t    1  1 1  d  1      f      d        theooast;  and  in  tlio  province 

Ab        9,000  feet    b        tt           th             g  f  T     p        h    e  is  a  subterranean  forest,  the 

temperatnreisabout60°,varyinglittlethrougli-  wood  of  which  affords  excellent  fuel  and  ia 

out  the  year,  and  the  seasons  are  only  di-tm-  used  extensively  in  the   preparation   of  salt- 

guished  as  the  wet  and  the  dry,  the  former  petre— Peru  is  exceedingly  rich  in  vegetable 

of  which  lasts  from  November  to  May     The  productions ;  and  each  of  its  natural  regions 

3d  climate  occurs  in  a  district  covered  with  has  its  own  flora.     The  coast  district  has  not 

perpetual  snow.    The  4th  climate  is  entered  man\  plants ;  but  E.  of  the  Andes  the  species 

after  descending  the  E.  face  of  the  Andes  and  are  exceedingly  numerous.    Many  species  of 

arriving  at  the  plains  and  undulating  coun-  raedicmal  herbs,  and  a  great  variety  of  aro- 

try  which  extend  to  the  boundaries  of  Bra-  matic  balsams,  oils,  and  gums,  are  produced, 

zil  and   Boliria.     The  climate  of  this  region  Trees  and  shrubs  which  yield  7  different  Jiinda 

ia  wann  and  moist ;   but  the  heat  is  not  oo  of  wax  are  known;  and  according  to  Peruvian 

great  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  Iving  writers  this  territory  ia  a  new  world  in  itself. 

eo  dose  to  the  equator.    The  forests  prevent  Almonds,  ginger,  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  gum 
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copal,  &c.,  are  all  said  to  abonnd.  On  the  during  the  season  of  incnbation.  The  corn- 
coasts  and  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  pro-  nion  carrion  vultnre  frequents  the  towns  in 
duced  the  cabbage  palm,  the  coooanut,  the  great  numbers,  and  there  are  4  epecies  of  con- 
choeolate  nat,  ^e  cotton  shrub,  the  pineapple,  dor.  Many  parrots  are  found  in  the  E.  district, 
turmeric,  plantain,  and  sngar  cane,  beside  Hawks,  falcons,  owls,  pigeons,  and  other  birds 
iome  trees  that  have  only  Pertivian  appella-  are  abuiidant;  and  all  the  domestic  fowls  have 
tions.  The  eoffea  raccmom  is  found  in  the  in-  been  introduced.— The  inhabitants  of  Peru  con- 
terior,  and  the  berries  are  used  in  the  same  sist  of  Spaniards,  various  tribes  of  native  Peru- 
way  as  those  of  the  cnltivated  species.  The  vian  Indians,  and  negroes,  and  ot  every  con- 
large-flowered  jasmine  and  the  daiwra  arbo-  celvable  admixture  of  them  all  The  native 
rea  are  abundant  in  the  vidnity  of  IJma,  and  Peruvians  or  Indiani  are  exi.  eedmgly  ignorant, 
are  mnch  used  by  tJio  women  for  wreaths  and  bnt  a  few  of  them  have  risen  to  eminence  and 
for  braiding  in  their  hair.  No  fewer  than  2i  display  great  abihty  bume  of  the  tnbes 
species  of  pepper  and  5  or  6  of  capsicum  are  cultivate  the  sod  and  others  are  principally 
reckoned  natives ;  there  are  several  species  of  engaged  m  munufatturi.s  The  ranks  ot  the 
»>hnum^  or  plants  of  the  potato  genus,  and  the  army  are  recruited  from  among  them  and  in 
potato  commonly  called  the  Irish  was  origi-  the  war  of  mdependcnce  they  jshowed  great 
Daily  brought  from  Peru.  Tobacco  and  jaJap  bravery  In  March  1858,  under  Vivanco  at 
are  abundant  in  the  groves  at  the  foot  of  the  Areijuipa  out  of  a  regiment  600  strong  640 
mountains;  and  many  of  the  flowers  cultivated  were  killed  and  wounded  before  thej  submit- 
in  greenhouses  and  gardens  in  other  countries  ted  to  Oastilla.  The  pure-blooded  descendants 
grow  wild  in  the  forests.  Cotton  is  found  in  of  the  Spaniards  are  much  inferior  in  number  to 
great  abundance  in  a  wild  state  on  the  banks  those  of  mixed  race.  They  are  fickle  and  in- 
of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  Among  capable  of  much  mental  labor,  and  addicted  to 
the  numerous  shrubs  which  clothe  the  high-  cock  fighting  and  all  sorts  of  gambling.  The 
lauds,  the  different  species  of  cinchona  or  Pe-  women  are  remarkable  for  their  personal  at- 
ruvian  hark  are  the  most  viJuable.  It  is  scat-  tractions,  elegant  taste,  natural  cleverness,  and 
tered  along  the  skirts  of  the  Andes  over  an  es-  pleasing  manners ;  but  they  lose  their  bloom 
tent  of  2,000  m.,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,800  at  an  eariy  age.  The  negroes  are  altogether 
to  9,600  feet,  and  therefore  thrives  in  a  great  confined  to  the  towns  near  the  coast  and  to 
variety  of  climates.  On  the  E.  declivity  of  the  seaports ;  with  the  mnlattoes,  &c.,  they  form  a 
Andes  it  forms  a  continued  forest  for  many  very  turbulent  and  unruly  portion  of  the  com- 
milea.  Oaoutchono  is  procured  from  the  in-  munity. — Agriculture  is  not  much  attended  to 
spissated  juioe  of  a  variety  of  different  plants,  in  the  maritime  districts,  and  Lima  and  many 
The  tree  ferns  range  between  1,600  and  5,000  other  towns  near  the  sea  depend  upon  imported 
feet  above  the  sea;  beyond  the  height  of  10,500  provisions,  which  are  chiefly  brought  from 
feet  arborescent  vegetables  disappear;  between  Chili,  In  the  plains  of  Caxamarca  lai'ge  crops 
6,500  and  13,500  feet  the  alpine  plants  are  of  barley  and  wheat  are  rwsed,  the  latter  yield- 
found  ;  species  of  the  Wintera  and  Meallonia  ing  from  18  to  31  fold.  Between  the  eleva- 
ocoiir  between  9,300  and  10,800  feet,  and  form  tions  of  3,000  and  10,000  feet  the  ft-uits  and 
scrubby  bushes  in  the  cold  and  moist  climate,  cereals  of  the  temperate  climates  ai-e  cultivated ; 
■—There  are  extensive  tracts  on  the  W.  side  of  but  as  no  carts  or  wagons  can  travel  these  re- 
Peru  in  which  life  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  gions,  and  there  exists  no  means  of  transport- 
extinct.  Among  the  wild  animals  of  the  conn-  ing  produce  to  the  country  below  except  on 
try  are  the  puma,  jaguar,  bear,  deer,  wild  thebacksofmules,on!ysufflcientgrainisrtused 
boar,  fox,  skunk,  armadillo,  sloth,  and  several  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  district 
species  of  monkey.  The  Peravian  Sheep  is  where  it  is  grown.  The  manufectures  of  Peru 
the  most  valuable  indigenous  animal  of  the  are  inconsiderable.  Somo  cotton  and  coarse 
country.  There  are  4  varieties,  the  llama,  al-  wooEen  fabrics,  straw  hats,  mats,  and  a  few 
paca,  gaanaco,  and  vicuBa.  The  Spaniards  in-  other  articles  are  made.  Tanning,  dyeing, 
troduced  the  European,  sheep  into  the  country,  soap  making,  distilling,  and  some  olier  manu- 
and  flocks  of  60,000  to  100,000  may  now  bo  factures  are  carried  on.  Gold  and  silver  filigree 
met  witli  in  the  highlands.  They  dso  intro-  work  and  lace  are  made  at  Lima.— The  prin- 
duccd  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  asses;  and  cipal  exports  are  the  precious  metals,  gnano, 
the  mule  is  now  the  ordinary  beast  of  burden,  nitrate  of  soda,  wool,  cotton,  hides,  Peruvian 
In  the  valleys  and  toward  the  coast  the  bai-k:,Bngar,  oliveoil,  pisco(aspiritmadechiefly 
imported  animals  have  thriven,  but  on  the  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  from  which 
heights  they  are  much  degenerated  in  size,  it  takes  its  name),  and  some  wine  of  excel- 
Alligators  are  found  in  the  rivers,  and  seals  lent  quality.  In  1864,  344,400  tons  of  gnano 
are  very  common  along  the  coast.  There  are  were  shipped,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the 
numbers  of  tortoises,  and  several  species  of  ser-  country  now  has  enough  of  this  manure  to  per- 
pents,  but  the  latter  are  not  often  seen.  The  mit  the  exportation  of  100,000  tons  annually 
shores  of  Peru  are  freiiuented  by  myriads  of  for  360  years.  The  imports  consist  of  woollen, 
sea  birds,  and  to  them  the  world  is  indebted  for  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  machinery,  cutlery, 
the  valuable  manure  called  guano.  In  ^he  days  earthenware,  provisions,  &c.  The  trade  of  Peru 
of  the  inoas  these  birds  were  protected  by  law  with  other  countries  was  as  follows  in  1853 : 
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finance.  The  congress  is  composed  of  a  Beoate 
and  cliamber  of  depntiee.  Each  department 
sends  two  members  to  the  senate;  and  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  is  composed  of  one  representa- 
tive for  every  20,000  inhabitants,  or  for  every 
fractional  part  above  10,000,  The  departments 
are  governed  by  prefects  under  the  direct  au- 
thority of  t]ie  president;  and  at  the  capital  of 
each  there  is  a  junta  formed  of  two  members 
from  each  of  its  provinces.  There  is  a  supreme 
court  at  Lima,  and  superior  courts  sit  at  Lima, 
In  18B6,  371  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  Cuzco,Areqiiipa,Trnxi!lo,Ayacncho,sndPuno. 
of  219,216  tons  entered  the  poi-ts  of  Pern  from  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  president,  but 
Great  Britwn  and  ler  possessions,  importing  cannot  be  removed  at  his  pleasure.  Capital 
goodstothevaiiieof$I7,43I,200;BiidYTvessel3,  punishment  has  been  abolished  for  political 
with  an  abrogate  burden  of  34,056  tons,  clear-  offences.  By  a  low  lately  made,  illegitimate 
ed  directly  forthe  same  destinations,  taking  es-  children  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  their  parents' 
porta  to  the  value  of  $0,723,200.  In  the  same  personal  property.  The  land  force  consists  of 
year  61  vessels,  tonnage  31,967,  entered  from  about  10,000  men,  with  an  unnsn^y  large  pro- 
French  ports,  and  38,  tonnage  16,376,  sailed  portion  of  officers ;  and  the  naval  force  of  one 
with  return  cargoes,  the  value  of  the  imports  screw  frigate,  7  other  steam  vessels  of  war,  and 
being$4,054,600,andoftbeesports$5, 567,600.  a  few  smaller  vessels.  In  1857  the  revenue 
In  1853  the  merchant  vessels  registered  in  the  amounted  to  $18,656,256,  of  which  $15,206,952 
different  ports  of  Pern  nmnbered  187,  tonnage  was  derived  from  the  profits  upon  the  sale  of 
26,228.  Ship  building  is  not  carried  on,  and  gnano.  In  the  same  year  the  expenditure  was 
the  greater  part  of  Ao  vessels  carrying  the  $16,360,051.  On  Jan,  1,  1858,  the  national 
Peruvian  flag  are  old  and  onlyfit  to  make  voy-  debt  amounted  to  $46,461,887.  The  cmrency 
ages  upon  a  coast  where  storms  are  quite  un-  of  the  country  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
known.  They  are  principally  craft  from  the  dition,  and  the  attempts  lately  made  to  improve 
United  States  and  different  countries  of  Eu-  it  havebeen  too  limitedtoaffordrelief.  Ooun- 
rope  that  have  been  condemned  and  sold  upon  terfeit  money  is  so  plcntiftil  that  in  trifling 
the  8.  V.  coast  of  America  for  unseaworthi-  transactions  it  may  be  said  to  pass  current;  and 
ne^.  The  internal  trade  of  the  country  is  very  the  Peruvian  coin  is  so  much  debased  that  tlie 
limited.  Eailroads  have  been  opened  between  dollar  b  in  reality  worth  little  more  than  80 
Tacna  and  Arica,  Lima  and  Oollao,  aud  Lima  cents. — The  early  traditions  and  history  of 
and  Ohorillas,  a  f^hionable  watering  place  Teru  have  been  treated  in  the  article  Ikca. 
agreeably  situated  on  the  coast  a  few  miles  About  1511  Vasco  ITuflez  de  Balboa,  the  Span- 
S.  of  Callao ;  but  except  upon  the  table-lands  ish  governor  of  a  small  colony  in  Darien,  first 
there  are  few  roads  of  any  description.^ — Edu-  learned  from  a  native  chief  that  there  was  a 
cation  is  in  alow  condition  in  Peru,  bat  symp-  country  to  the  southward  where  golden  vessels 
toms  of  improvement  are  apparent.  The  edu-  were  in  common  use,  and  where  that  metal  was 
cation  of  the  lower  orders  is  almost  completely  of  as  little  value  among  the  people  as  iron  ap- 
neglected,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  it  peared  to  bo  among  Europeans.  Balboa  raised 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  procure  men  qualified  a  considerable  force  of  Spaniards,  and  together 
for  a  public  office  by  merely  being  able  to  read  with  1,000  Indians  started  to  invade  the  prom- 
and  write,  Theuniveraityof  St,  MarkatLima,  ised  Eldorado.  The  march  across  the  isthmus, 
established  in  1G70,  is  the  most  ancient  univer-  though  only  60  miles,  occupied  25  days ;  and 
sity  in  America,  but  is  not  very  well  attended,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Pacific  he  for- 
The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  mally  took  possession  of  that  unknown  sea  and 
and  but  little  toleration  is  extended  to  other  all  that  it  contained  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
creeds.  The  church  is  immensely  rich ;  its  half  of  the  king  of  Castile.  After  penetrating 
head,  the  archbishop  of  Lima,  has  4  suffragans,  about  a  degree  farther  south  he  returned  for 
the  bishops  of  Arequipa,  Truxillo,  Cuzco,  and  reenforcements ;  but  ho  was  superseded  in  his 
Hnamanga.  Ther6arel,800priosts,  720monks,  command,  and  the  attempt  to  reach  Peru  was 
and  1,200  nuns.  Beside  the  regular  clergy,  discontinued.  In  1B19  the  capital  of  thecolony 
there  are  missionaries  appointed  for  converting  of  Darien  was  removed  from  the  Atlantic  side 
the  aboripnal  tribes. — In  theory  the  govern-  of  the  isthmus  to  near  the  present  site  of  the 
ment  is  based  upon  popular  representative  prin-  city  of  Panama,  and  shortly  afterward  an  asso- 
ciples,  but  in  practice  it  has  degenerated  into  a  ciation  was  formed  for  renewing  the  attemptto 
military  despotism.  According  to  the  constitu-  explore  and  conquer  Peru.  Francisco  Pizarro, 
tion,  the  president  is  elected  for  6  years.  There  who  had  accompanied  Balboa  on  the  former 
is  no  vice-president,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  espedition,  was  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise ; 
occurring  the  president's  plac«  is  supplied  by  and  his  colleagues  were  Diego  de  Almagro,  an 
tbe  president  of  the  executive  council.  The  illiterate  adventurer  like  himself,  and  Hernando 
cabinet  is  composed  of  4  niinisters,  namely,  for  de  Luque,  vioar  at  Panama.  Luque  supplied 
foreign  aflMrs,  Justice  and  religion,  war,  and    the  greater  part  of  the  funds,  while  the  others 
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engaged  to  So  the  %hting.  Pizarro  sailed  was  also  attacked,  and  Lima,  was  tlireatened, 
from  Panama  in  Nov.  1534,  in  a  small  vessel  bat  the  PeruTians  were  at  last  obliged  to  raise 
with  about  100  men;  but  after  seeing  eaough  the  siege  in  order  to  go  home  and  cultivat* 
of  the  country  to  be  convinoed  of  its  wealth,  their  Adds,  or  starvation  had  surely  overtaken 
he  WM  obliged  to  return  without  acoompliah-  them.  During  the  progress  of  those  events 
ing  any  thing.  Having  visited  Spain,  obtained  Almagro  had  ied  an  expedition  southward  to 
a  royal  g^ant  of  the  territory  to  be  conquered,  conquer  Ohili,  the  Spanish  monarch  having 
and  procured  recruits,  among  whom  were  his  granted  to  him  in  1S34  all  the  country  for  300 
4  brothers,  he  set  sail  again  in  Jan.  1531,  with  leagues  8.  of  that  bestowed  upon  Pizarro ;  but 
3  vessels,  180  men,  and  27  horses,  leaving  after  penetrating  as  far  aa  lat.  30°  8.,  and  un- 
Almagro  behind  to  collect  reenforcemcnta.  dergoing  the  most  incredible  sufferings,  he 
Landing  at  St.  Matthew's  bay,  about  lat.  1'  returned  to  Cuzco,  claiming  that  it  fell  within 
N.,  after  they  had  been  14  days  at  sea,  the  ad-  the  limits  of  Lis  grant.  The  dispute  resulted 
venturers  plundered  a  town  in  the  province  in  open  war,  and  a  battle  was  fought  June  28, 
of  Ooaque;  and  being  reSnforoed  by  the  ar-  1538,  reaultinginthedefeat  and  capture  of  Al- 
rival  of  about  130  men,  they  began  bnild-  magro  and  his  subsequent  eseeution.  The  con- 
ing a  town  in  the  valley  of  Tangarala,  calling  dition  of  the  country  was  now  deplorable,  AH 
it  San  Miguel.  The  empire  of  the  incaa  was  the  ancient  institutions  were  overthrown,  and 
now  distracted  by  civil  war  between  the  two  the  rights  of  Indians  and  Spaniards  were  equal- 
brothers  Unascar  and  Atahuallpa,  to  whom  ly  disregarded.  The  conquerors  had  appor- 
their  father  Huayna  Capao  had  bequeathed  tioned  the  land  and  inhabitants  together  as  the 
equal  shares  of  his  kingdom.  Atahuallpa  had  spoils  of  victory,  and  the  Peruvians  were  re- 
reeently  gained  a  complete  victory  over  his  duced  to  the  worst  kind  of  slavery,  aggravated 
brother  and  taken  him  prisoner,  and  was  now  bj  the  fact  that  there  were  often  two  or  more 
encamped  with  his  army  at  Oaxamalca,  wliither  white  men  each  claiming  to  be  master  of  the 
Pizarro  marched  to  meet  him,  in  Sept.  3533,  at  same  serf  Thus  Manco  Oapao  had  little  diffl- 
the  head  of  177  men.  Received  with  apparent  culty  in  raising  them  to  arms  whenever  he  saw 
friendship,  he  managed  treacherously  to  make  fit.  PizaiTo  prepared,  as  a  means  of  checking 
the  inca  captive,  and  massacred  a  host  of  In-  these  disorders,  to  establish  military  settle- 
dians,  whose  number  is  stated  aa  high  as  10,-  ments  in  the  country,  strongly  forti^ing  the 
000,  withont  losing  one  of  his  own  men.  The  houses,  and  ^ving  to  each  settler  a  certain 
Peruvian  army  fled  in  dismay.  AtahucJlpa  offer-  portion  of  land  and  a  certain  numberof  ser& 
ed  as  the  price  of  his  libei'ty  to  fill  the  apart-  to  cultivate  it.  Reports  of  his  oppressions 
ment  in  which  he  was  confined  with  gold ;  but  finally  reached  Spain,  and  in  1540  Vaca  da 
after  the  precious  ornaments  of  the  temples  Oastro  was  sent  out  with  the  commission  of 
and  palaces  had  been  contributed  in  amount  royal  judge  to  examine  into  the  state  of  af- 
equal  when  melted  down  to  more  than  ^17,-  fairs,  and  if  possible  to  improve  it.  In  case 
500,000,  Pizarro  caused  his  royal  captive  to  be  of  Pizarro's  death,  he  was  to  produce  his 
put  to  death,  Aug.  29,  1533.  The  Spaniards  warrant  as  royal  governor.  But  before  he 
now  marched  toward  Ouzco,  the  Peruvian  could  reach  Lima  Pizarro  had  been  assassi- 
oapitcd,  their  force  having  by  this  time  been  in-  nated  by  a  band  of  conspirators  led  by  the  son 
creased  to  nearly  500  men,  one  third  of  whom  of  Almagro.  The  young  Almagro  proclaimed 
were  mounted.  They  entered  the  city  Nov.  himself  governor,  collected  a  considerable  force, 
15,after  defeating  the  natives  in  a  fierce  battle,  and  gave  battle  to  Castro  near  Jauja,  Sept.  18, 
and  proclaimed  as  inca  a  half  bro4her  of  Ata^  1543.  Defeated  after  an  obstinate  sfiTi^le, 
huallpa  named  Manco  Oapac ;  the  captive  Hu-  he  was  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  and 
ascar  had  been  assassinated  by  order  of  Ata-  Castro  applied  himself  with  considerable  sno- 
huallpa  a  short  time  before  the  latter's  death,  cess  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  conn- 
Pizarro  now  determined  to  build  a  new  capital  try.  lie  was  soon  superseded  however  by 
near  the  coast,  and  the  valley  of  the  river  Ei-  Blasco  Nunez  Vela,  who  came  charged  with 
mac  was  selected  as  its  site.  It  was  founded  the  execution  of  some  new  regulations  for  the 
Jan.  6, 1535,  and  called  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  colony,  the  most  important  of  which  respected 
or  "  city  of  the  kings ;"  its  present  name  has  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  It  was  declared 
been  derived  from  that  of  the  river,  which  the  that  all  slaves  should  be  freo  on  the  death  of 
Spaniards  softened  into  Lima.  In  the  mean  their  masters ;  that  Indian  vassals  of  the  crown 
time  Manco  had  not  proved  the  ready  tool  and  slaves  whoso  masters  had  used  them  ill  or 
which  the  conqueror  expected  to  find  him.  had  taken  part  in  the  factions  of  Almagro  and 
Exasperated  at  the  treatment  ho  received,  the  Pizarro  should  be  free  at  once;  and  that  the 
yonng  prince  escaped  from  Cuzco  and  raised  a  Indians  should  be  moderately  taxed,  and  should 
native  insurrection.  That  city  was  besieged  by  not  be  forced  to  labor  where  they  did  not 
overwhelming  numbers,  who  set  fire  to  the  choose.  These  measures  raised  a  storm  of  dia- 
houseswith  burning  arrows  and  red-hot  stones,  content,  and  the  colonists  looked  to  Gonaalo 
One  of  Pizarro's  brothers  was  killed;  many  of  Pizarro,  the  last  of  that  family  now  left  in 
the  Spaniards  who  resided  on  farms  cultivated  Peru,  as  their  only  hope.  Gonzalo  accordingly 
by  the  forced  labor  of  the  Indians  were  mas-  assumedthetitleof  procurator-general  of  Pern, 
Baci%d;  reinforcements  were  cut  off;  Jai^a  and,  favored  by  the  rashness  of  the  viceroy, 
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who  was  finally  deposed  by  tlieouifimeM,  soon  expelled.  Bolivar  resigned  the  dictatorship  in 
collected  a  formidable  force,  entered  the  capi-  1835,  after  having  matured  his  plana  for  sepa- 
tal,  and  assumed  regal  state.  The  news  of  rating  the  S.  and  S,  E. provinces  to formanew 
these  proceedings  caused  great  consternation  republic  which  adopted  his  name.  A  revolu- 
In  Sp«n,  and  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  who,  though  tion  took  place  in  1836,  whea  the  constitution 
ft  member  of  the  priesthood,  had  distii^uished  adopted  by  Bolivar  was  abolished,  and  a  new 
himself  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was  one  framed,  founded  upon  that  of  the  United 
sent  out  to  draw  the  people  back  to  their  alle-  States.  In  1836  Santa  Oniz,  president  of  Bo- 
pance.  Ho  was  invested  with  all  the  powers  livia,  taking  advantage  of  an  invitation  from 
of  the  sovereign.  In  the  moan  time  Gonzalo  some  diaafi'ected  parties  in  Peru,  entered  the 
had  seized  the  forts  upon  the  isthmns  of  Pana-  country  with  an  army,  and  succeeded  in  redn- 
ma  in  order  to  intercept  any  force  from  Spain,  cing  it  after  several  sanguinary  engagements, 
hut  no  danger  was  apprehended  by  his  officers  Santa  Cruz  was  proclaimed  supreme  protector, 
from  a  poor  priest  who  came  without  a  reti-  and  N".  Pern,  S.  Peru,  and  Bolivia  were  united 
nne.  By  his  promises  of  pardon  to  all  who  in  one  confederation.  The  protector's  troops 
should  join  him,  Gasca  gained  possession  of  were  defeated  at  Tnngay  in  1839,  and  the  con- 
the  fleet  at  Panama  in  Nov.  1B46,  and  after-  federation  brought  to  a  close,  when  Peru  and 
ward  by  the  same  inducement  succeeded  in  Bolivia  returned  "to  their  previous  forms  of 
raising  a  considerable  force,  with  wliich  he  government.  A  congress  assembled,  and  Ga- 
sailedforpernin  April,  1547.  He  was  received  marra,  who  then  governed  provisionally,  was 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Gonzalo  retreated  from  appointed  president.  Gamarra  was  killed  in 
Lima,  and  afterward  gained  a  victory  over  some  battle  i^  Bolivia  m  Nov,  1841,  and  Mencndez, 
royalists;  bnt  Gasea  raised  a  force  of  3,000  president  of  the  council  of  state,  succeeded 
men,  the  largest  Enropean  army  that  had  yet  Lim,  but  was  forcibly  deposed  in  Ang.  1842, 
been  assembled  in  South  America,  and  follow-  byiJun.  Foricb.  A  series  of  civil  wars  now 
ed  him  to  Jaquijagua,  where,  his  troops  desert-  ensued,  and  the  conntry  passed  successively 
ing,  ho  was  made  prisoner,  and  shortly  after-  into  the  hands  of  Yidal,  Piguerola,  and  Vi- 
ward  executed.  The  warhaving  been  brought  vaneo.  Gen.  Don  Eamon  Castilla  brought 
to  a  close,  Gasca  turned  his  attention  to  estab-  these  stmggles  to  an  end  in  1844,  and  re- 
lishing the  government  of  the  conntry  upon  a  placeil  Menendez  in  power ;  when,  a  congress 
moresatisfactoryfootingthanhadhithertobeen  being  called  to  choose  a  president  in  accord- 
attempted.  He  left  Peru  in  Jan.  1550,  and  ar-  anco  with  the  constitution,  Castilla  himself 
rived  in  his  native  country  after  an  absence  of  wh.-;  elected.  He  took  possession  of  the  gov- 
4  years.  "With  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  the  emment,  April  1,  1845,  and  for  0  years  order 
colony  remained  quiet  for  many  years,  and  the  and  peace  were  maintained.  In  1851  Gen. 
authority  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  completely  Euflno  Jos6  Echeniquo  was  elected  president, 
estabUshed.  The  empire  of  the  incaa,  with  His  government  wa^  accused  of  the  grossest 
some  sUght  alterations  of  boundaries,  became  frauds,  and  Castilla  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
one  of  the  4  viceroyaltiea  of  Spanish  America,  satisfaction  of  the  people  to  stir  up  a  revolution 
In  1718  the  province  of  Quito  was  separated  in  the  soutb.  After  several  battles,  Castilla 
from  it  and  annexed  to  the  newly  created  vice-  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Echeniqne's 
royalty  of  New  Granada.  The  Peruvians  under  troops  near  Lima  in  the  early  part  of  1855. 
Tnpao  Amaru,  a  pretended  inca,  rebelled  in  TheeffeetBweredecisive,andPeniwasplacedat 
1780j  but  were  easily  snbdned.  In  1788  the  his  disposal.  Castilla  was  not  allowed  to  eigoy 
provmces  of  La  Plata,  Potosi,  Charcas,  Ohiqui-  his  power  ftng  in  peace,  for  Yivanco  incited 
tos,  and  Paraguay  were  separated  from  Peru  an  insnrrection  against  him,  and  gained  over 
to  form  the  government  of  Bnenos  Ayres;  and  the  commanders  of  all  the  ships  of  war  escept 
Gnatem^a,  Venezuela;  Caracas,  Oumana,  and  a  small  steamer  which  was  protected  by  the 
Chili  wereibrmedintoseparateadministrations.  mole  of  Callao,  and  another  which  happened 
In  the  war  of  independence,  Peru  was  the  last  to  be  in  China  at  the  time.  The  fleet  threat- 
of  the  Spanish  American  possessions  to  rebel  ened  to  take  Callao,  and  Castilla,  alarmed  for 
gainst  the  mother  country,  and  the  Spanish  its  safety,  rwsed  a  force  of  nearly  400  Europeans 
forces  remained  in  it  unmolested  for  some  time  and  North  Americana  nnder  the  command  of 
after  they  had  been  expelled  from  the  neigh-  an  artillery  olHcer  named  Smith,  who  had  al- 
boring  colonies.  In  1820  Gen.  San  Martin  en-  ready  taken  part  in  all  the  battles  that  had 
tered  the  coimtry  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  placed  the  president  in  authority.  This  force 
Chilians  and  Bnenos  Ayreans,  and  took  posses-  garrisoned  the  fort  of  Callao,  and  repulsed 
Bion  of  the  capital.  After  a  succession  of  vie-  Vivanco's  attack  with  such  severe  loss  tliat  he 
tories,  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  retire  retired  to  Arequipa,  a  place  which  had  al- 
to the  interior.  The  independence  of  Pern  was  ways  been  attached  to  him.  His  fleet  kept 
declared  July  28,  1831,  when  San  Martin  was  possession  of  the  sea,  and  at  one  tttne  held  the 
procMmed  protector.  He  afterward  became  Ohincha  islands.  On  Jan.  24,1858,  two  Amer- 
nnpopular,  and  in  Feb.  1824,  Bolivar  was  made  ican  vessels,  the  Lizzie  Thompson  and  Georgi- 
dictator.  The  Spaniards  maintained  the  con-  ana,  were  captured  while  loading  guano  on  the 
test  with^great  obstinacy,  and  it  was  not  until  coast  of  the  province  of  Arequipa,  by  a  sqiall 
their  defeat  at  Ayacucho  that  they  were  finally  steamer  of  CastiUa's ;  and  several  other  ships 
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■were  snbBeqaently  seized  under  similar  circum-  of  the  Apennines.  Tlie  eliief  cities  are  Pern- 
8tanc«s.  Thougli  there  are  estonsive  deposits  gia,  Assiai,  and  Nooera.  The  lake  of  Perugia 
of  guano  in  other  places,  the  laws  of  Peru  only  (ano.  Thruiymemia)  la  m  the  W.  part  of  the  prov- 
permit  it  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries  ince,  near  the  Tuscan  border,  9  m.  VV.  ot  the 
from  the  Chimcha  islands.  The  shipa  in  qnea-  city  of  Perugia.  Its  height  above  the  sea  19  • 
tion  were  furnished  by  an  officer  of  Vivanoo's  1,107  feet,  its  length  9  m.,  its  breadth  7i  lu., 
with  permits  to  load  at  the  place?  where  they  and  its  depth  not  over  30  feet._  It  contains  the 
were  seized-  hut  although  that  chief  was  at  three  islands  of  Polvese,Maggiore,  and  Minore. 
the  time  in  possession  of  the  surrounding  ter-  Near  Papignano,  on  the  N.  E  side  of  the  laie 
ritorv,  the  government  of  Peru  refused  to  ac-  la  supposed  to  he  the  pla^e  of  the  battle  tonght 
knowledge  them  as  any  authority.  The  ships  in  217  B.  0.  between  Hannibal  and  the  Ko- 
were  removed  to  Callao,  where  they  were  con-  mans.—PEmiBii,  the  chief  town  of  the  prov- 
fiscated  and  both  captains  and  the  mate  of  the  ince  (pop.  18,301),  is  situated  on  a  l^li  Ml, 
Georgiana  imprisoned ;  hut  they  were  released  S84  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
upon  security  after  being  confined  for  3  days.  Tiber.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  in  the  form  ol  a 
The  Peruvian  government  have  since  steadily  polygon.  Of  the  ehurehes,  said  to  be  over 
denied  all  redress,  and  their  refusal  to  pay  100,  the  most  important  are  the  Uuomo  or 
4150  000,  the  amount  claimed  by  the  owners  cathedral,  the  chureh  of  San  Francesco,  and  the 
of  the  Lizzie  Thompson  and  Georgiana,  to  in-  church  of  San  Domemoo.  Among  the  other 
demnify  them  for  their  losses,  led  to  the  with-  pubho  buildings  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
drawaloftheU.  B.mmiBterfromLimamtheau-  town  house,  the  old  exchange,  and  the  citadel, 
tumn  of  1860.  Arequipa  was  taken  by  assault  built  by  Pope  Paul  in.  Perugia  is  a  bishop  a 
by  OaatUla  in  March,  1858,  after  a  most  ob-  see,  and  has  a  university  founded  m  1320,  with 
stmateand  gallant  defence,  in  which  Vivanco  a  hbrary  of  30,000  volumes,  a  botamo  gar- 
had  about  3,000  of  his  men  killed  and  wound-  den,  a  mineralogical  coUection,  and  a  cabinet 
ed  Though  slavery  was  abolished  in  Peru  by  of  antiquities.  The  manufactures,  whidi  ara 
the  charter  of  independence,  it  still  existed  few,  consist  prmcipally  of  soap,  distilleries  ot 
till  Castilla  freed  the  slaves  by  proclamation  brandy  and  liqueurs,  sUks,  and  woollens.  Fe- 
in 1855  When  the  Spaniards  conquered  the  rugia  (anc.  Fermia)  ia  not  mentioned  m  his- 
country,  they  subjected  the  Indians  to  a  cap-  tory  untilSlO  B.  C,  whenit  issjiokwiof  flsone 
itation  tax,  which,  although  the  revolutionary  of  the  most  powerful  Cities  of  Etruria.  it  was 
battles  had  been  mainly  fought  and  won  by  engaged  in  several  wars  with  Eome,  but  was 
them,  was  still  continued  till  they  were  freed  ultunately  obliged  to  sugcumb  to  its  power, 
by  Oastilla.  In  1859  and  1860  the  port  of  In  41  B.  C.  it  became  conspicuous  in  the  civil 
Guayaquil  was  blockaded  by  a  Peruvian  force,  war  between  Octavius  and  L.  Antomus,  the  lat- 
and  in  the  latter  year  Oastilhi  landed  troops  terthrowmghunselfintothecityandsnstaining 
and  proclaimed  Pranco,  a  minion  of  his  own,  a  desperate  siege.  He  was  forced  to  capitulate, 
president  of  Ecuador;  but  the  new  ruler,  hav-  and  Perugia  was  burned  down,  having  been 
ing  no  means  of  enforcing  his  authority  except  accidentally  set  on  fire.  It  soon  became  agam 
those  supplied  by  his  ally,  was  shortly  after-  a  flourishing  city,  was  a  place  of  much  impor- 
ward  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  All  efforts  tance  in  the  Gothic  wars,  subsequently  becama 
to  overtiirow  Castilla's  government  having  a  free  mnnioipal  town,  suffered  greatly  from 
failed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs  and  (jhibeliines, 
while  riding  in  tlie  streets  of  Lima  in  Aug.  and  finally  of  its  own  accord  placed  itself  in 
1860  Three  months  afterward  a  better  plan-  the  hands  of  Braceio  da  Montom.  Pope  Paul 
ned  attempt  was  made  by  the  conspirators,  III.  included  it  in  the  Papal  States.  In  1859 
and  a  company  of  soldiers  led  by  their  officers  its  revolted  mhabitaiits  were  treated  with  es- 
sncceeded  in  entering  his  house  early  in  the  ceeding  severity  by  the  papal  troops,  and  m 
morning.  OaatUla,  being  aroused  by  his  wife,  1860  it  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  ot  Vio- 
managed  to  escape  in  his  shirt  to  the  street,  tor  Emanuel. 

when  the  soldiers  who  had  been  brought  to        PEEUGINO,  Pikteo,  an    Italian    painter, 

assassinate  hun  turned,  by  the  order  of  a  friend  whose  true  name  was  Tannucci,  the  master 

of  Oastilla,  and  shot  their  officers  on  the  spot,  of  Raphael,  bom  in  Oastello  della  Pieye,  in  the 

PEEUGIA,  ft  province  of  the  kingdom  of  ancient  district  of  Umhria,  in  1446,  died  there 

lUly,  formerly  of  the  Papal  States,  bounded  N.  in  1524.    He  received  his  first  instructions  in 

by  the  province  of  Urbino  e   Pesaro,  E.  by  painting  from  artists  of  the  Umbnan  school, 

Macerata  and  Oamerino,  8.  by  Spoleto,  and  W.  and  at  the  ago  of  35  visited  Florence,  where 

byOrvieto  and  Tuscany;  area,  1,447  sq.m.;  he  studied  with  great  assidmty,  and  became 

pop  in  1853,  334,533.     The  entu-e  surface  of  the  friend  and  fellow  pupU  of  Leonardo  da 

the  province  ia  covered  with  spurs  of  the  Apen-  Tinci.     Having   pamted  here  a  number  of 

nines,  the  loahi  chain  of  which  runs  along  the  works,  including  an  altarpiece  of  the  Assump- 

N.  and  E.  frontiers.    The  Tiber  flows  through  tion,  now  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Floi-- 

the  middle  of  the  province.    Although  the  enee,  he  returned  about  1475  to  Umbna,  and 

face  of  the  country  is  generallyhilly,  there  are  established    himself  in  Perugia,  whence  ha 

many  wide  and  fruitful  plwns,  so  that  Perugia  acquired  the  name  Perugino,  by  which  he  is 

is  considered  one  of  the  most  fertOe  provinces  commonly  known.    In  1480  he  was  invited  by 
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Siitiis  rv.  to  Eome  to  assist  in  decorating  the  digent  circumstances.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Bistin©  chapel,  and  the  frescoes  executed  by  PantLeon  near  Eapliaei.  He  has  been  called 
him  there  show  that  his  style  was  then  essen-  the  Raphael  of  arohitecture. 
tiaHy  Florentine.  After  his  retarn  to  Perugia  PE8AE0  (anc.  Pisaurum),  a  city  of  central 
he  resumed  the  feeling  and  manner  acquired  Italy,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in 
from  his  early  TJmbrian  teachers,  modifying  Oie  legation  of  Urbino  e  Posaro,  and  situated 
their  asceticism  by  an  infusion  of  grace,  and  at  tlie  mouth  of  Uie  Foglia,  IS  m.  N.  E.  from 
greatly  improving  in  drawing  and  coloring.  Urbmo;  pop.  18,000.  It  ia  fortified,  adorned 
Bis  frescoes  in  the  exchange  of  Perugia  are  with  magnificent  churches,  palaces,  and  other 
considered  Lis  principal  work.  Other  pictures  buildings,  and  has  a  public  library,  2  hospitals, 
paiiitedthere"areremarkable,"saysMrs.Jame-  a  founding  asylum,  and  a  theatre.  Several 
Bon,  "  for  the  simplicity,  grace,  and  dignity  of  of  the  churches  and  convents  contain  valuable 
his  Vii^ns,  the  infentine  sweetness  of  the  paintings.  Delf,  glass,  and  siUt  are  manufac- 
children  and  cherubs,  and  the  earnest,  ardent  tured.  The  figs  which  grow  in  the  neighbor- 
expression  in  theleads  of  the  saints."  He  was  hood  are  considered  the  best  in  Italy.— The 
now  one  of  the  most  popular  painters  of  Italy,  city  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  186  B.  0., 
andundertooknumerousworkB,  many  of  which  when  a  Roman  colonywas  settled  there.  It 
were  executed  by  his  scholars  from  his  designs,  was  a  flourishing  town  dtiring  the  empire,  was 
Gradually  he  was  indnced  by  avarice  to  sacri-  destroyed  by  Titiges  in  the  Gothic  wars,  was 
fice  his  art  to  love  of  gain,  and  his  pictures  rebuilt  in  part  by  Belisarius,  became  prosper- 
painted  subsequent  to  1605  are  feeble,  manner-  ous  under  the  exarchate  of  Eavenna,  and  was 
ed,  and  monotonous,  beside  showing  marks  of  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis. 
careless  and  rapid  execution.  His  reputation  PE8CE,Kicola,  or  Cola,  n  Sicilian  swimmer 
could  not  long  hold  out  against  this  deteriora-  and  diver,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  14th 
tion  of  style,  and  during  the  last  10  or  15  years  century.  He  received  the  name  of  Pesce  (the 
of  his  life  he  may  be  said  to  have  survived  him-  Fish)  from  his  skill  in  diving  and  swimming, 
seE  His  best  period  was  between  1490  and  and  was  patronized  and  employed  by  Frederic, 
IBOfi.  Hia  school  was  then  numerous  and  eel-  king  of  Sicily.  Having  been  accustomed  from 
ebrated,  and  among  his  pnpils  and  assistants  his  boyhood  to  dive  for  oysters  and  corals,  he 
he  numbered  EaphaeJ,  who  remained  with  him  became  so  expert  as  to  he  enabled  to  remain 
from  1495  to  1603,  Perugino'a  works  are  under  water  longer  than  any  other  person  on 
found  in  every  considerable  collection  in  Eu-  record,  and  the  most  fabulous  stories  were  told 
rope,  but  those  pained  in  his  best  manner  are  of  his  feats.  It  was  said  that  he  was  in  the 
rare.  habit  of  passing  whole  hours  under  water  and 
PEBUVIAN  BAEK.  See  Cincdona.  whole  days  in  it,  and  of  swimming  from  Sicily 
PERUZZI,  Baldassaeb  da  Siena,  an  Italian  to  the  Lipari  islands,  carrying  a  leather  bag 
architect  of  the  Siennese  schooi,  bom  in  Vol-  containing  letters  and  despatches.  The  story 
terra  in  1481,  died  in  Rome  in  1536.  The  goes  that  Frederic  wished  him  to  dive  off 
early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  painting,  Point  Faro,  into  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdia; 
and  after  executing  some  works  in  a  chapel  at  and  as  Pesce  doubted  whether  to  make  the 
Tolterra,  he  wont  to  Rome,  where  he  painted  attempt,  the  king  threw  into  the  sea  a  golden 
some  frescoes  in  the  church  of  8.  Onofrio,  in  cup.  Pesce  dived  after  it,  and,  after  staying  ft 
that  of  San  Eocco  h,  Eipa,  and  in  the  fortress  long  time  under  water,  succeeded  in  recovermg 
of  Ostia.  Subsequently  he  began  the  study  the  cup,  which  he  received  as  a  gift  along  with 
of  architecture,  and  became  especially  distin-  a  purse  of  gold.  A  second  experiment,  how- 
guished  for  his  skill  in  architectural  perspec-  ever^resulted  in  his  death.  Schiller's  ballad 
lives  and  scene  painting.  One  of  the  best  of  of  "  The  Diver"  is  founded  upon  this  incident, 
his  works  was  the  Eamesina  palace,  so  elo-  PE8HAWEE,  or  Peshawub,  a  province  of 
gantly  constructed  that,  according  to  Vasari,  it  British  India,  in  the  Pui^anb  territory,  occupy- 
"  ought  rather  to  be  described  as  a  thmg  bom  ing  the  If.  TV.  extremity  of  the  Indian  empire, 
than  aa  one  merely  built ;"  and  so  exquisitely  bounded  N.  by  the  territory  of  Cashmere,  E., 
adorned  that  when  Titian  first  saw  it,  he  couid  8.  E.,  and  8.  by  Lahore,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  objects  were  not  the  Afghan  province  of  Jelalabad ;  area,  3,324 
real.  Peruzzi  erected  and  embeliished  a  large  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  600,000.  The  Ehyber, 
number  of  buOdings  and  facades.  In  1620  Mohmund,  Swat,  and  Khnttuk  mountains  form 
Leo.  S.  appointed  him  to  succeed  Raphael  as  the  boundary  line  on  all  sides  except  the  E. 
the  architect  of  St,  Peter's ;  but  on  the  sacking  and  8.  E.,  upon  which  the  Indus  flows.  The 
of  Eome  in  1627  by  the  constable  de  Bonrbon,  province  is  exceedingly  well  watered  by  sev- 
Peruzzi  was  stripped  of  all  his  property,  and  it  eral  streams,  and  the  water  is  applied  to  pur- 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  escaped  poses  of  irrigation  by  means  of  canals  from 
with  his  life  to  Sienna.  Returning  to  Eome,  which  it  ia  raised  by  Persian  wheels  turned 
he  began  the  erection  of  the  Palazzo  Masami,  by  cattle,  and  by  other  contrivances  worked 
usually  considered  his  masterpiece,  but  did  not  by  men.  The  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer, 
live  to  see  it  completed.  His  whole  life  was  a  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile ;  vegetation  con- 
series  of  misfortunes.  He  was  poisoned  by  a  tinues  throughout  the  year,  and  two  harvests 
rival  architect  from  jealousy,  and  died  in  in-  are  gathered.    The  principal  crops  raised  are 
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wheat,  barley,  msoza,  millet,  ginger,  turmeric,  prosper ;  the  villa  was  too  coatly  for  the  estate ; 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  together  with  the  greater  hia  assistants  were  uniaithftil ;  and_  he  himself 
part  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  iu  hoth  was  entirely  incompetent  for  a  business  under- 
tropical  and  temperate  regions,  and  a  kind  of  taking  of  euoh  magnitude.  The  result  was,  that 
rioe  called  Joro,  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  his  Zurich  partners  withdrew  their  capital;  hut 
road  from  Hindostan  to  Cabool  and  Khorassan  Pestalozd  resolved  to  continue  his  farming,  and 
by  the  Khjber  pass  leads  through  Peshawer ;  to  combine  with  it  a  school  for  poor  children, 
and  the  province  being  open  to  the  inroads  The  schf  ol  was  opened  in  1776,  and  aoonlind 
of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  the  50  pupils.  Hia  plan  was  to  make  it  a  manual 
British  maiatain  a  regular  military  force  of  labor  school,  employing  the  children  in  gum- 
upward  of  10,000  men  along  the  grand  trunk  mer  in  field  woA,  in  winter  in  spinning  ana 
road  between  Lahore  and  Peshawer  to  hold  other  handicrafts.  Instruction  was  to  alter- 
them  in  check.— The  capital,  Pkshawbb,  is  nate  with  labor  iu  the  summer,  and  in  the  win- 
situated  on  the  river  Bara,  in  lat,  33°  69'  N.,  ter  the  teaching,  which  was  chiefly  or^l,  was 
long.  71°  40'  B.,  about  18  ra.  E,  from  the  E.  ex-  to  be  communicated  while  they  wore  at  work, 
tremity  of  the  Khyber  pass;  pop.  63,296.  It  The  school  did  not  succeed,  partly  because 
is  sarrounded  by  high  mud  waUs,  strengthened  Pestalozzi  was  too  good-natured  to  resist  the 
with  bastions,  and  defended  by  a  fort  When  importunity  of  the  parents  in  demaudmg  a 
Peshawer  was  ruled  by  the  Afghans,  it  con-  compensation  for  the  children's  work  far  be- 
tMned  100,000  inhabitants ;  but  afterthdrde-  yond  its  value ;  butmainly  because  heattempt- 
feat  byRunjeet  Singh  he  destroyed  the  fine  ed  to  carry  on  the  higher  branches  of  manufac- 
iouses  of  riie  chief  citizens,  desecrated  the  ture,  when  the  children  wliom  he  employed 
mosqueSj^and  laid  the  surrounding  country  hadnot  acquired  sufficient  akill  to  produce  weU. 
waste.  The  exactions  of  the  Sikhs  were  sub-  even  the  commonest  goods.  In  1780  he  was 
sequently  so  heavy  that  its  restoration  was  compelled  to  break  up  the  school.  He  wm  at 
prevented,  but  aincs  its  occupation  by  the  this  time  reduced  to  great  extremities.  Hia 
British  all  restrictions  upon  it  have  been  re-  wife,  who  had  pledged  nearly  her  whole  prop- 
moved,  and  the  town  has  rapidly  increased,  erty  for  him,  was  suffering  from  a  protracted 
About  I  of  the  iahabitauts  are  Mohammedana,  illness,  and  they  were  often  without  money, 
and  the  remainder  Hindoos.  Peshawer  was  bread,  or  fuel.  It  was  under  these  depressing 
founded  by  the  emperor  Akbar.  The  present  circumstances  that  his  genius,  ripened  by  suf- 
fortress  was  erected  by  Eunjeet  Singh.  fering,  began  to  display  itself  Near  the  close 
PESTALOZZI,  JoHAHir  Heineich,  a  Swiss  of  the  year  1780  there  appeared  a  paper  from 
teacher,  and  founder  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  his  pen  in  laeihn'i  Bphemeridea,  entitled  "The 
of  education,  horn  in  ZOrich,  Jan.  13,  1746,  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit."  It  contained  a 
died  in  Brugg,  Feb.  17,  1827.  His  father  'was  series  of  aphorisms  oa  education,  and  produced 
a  physician  of  Zurich,  his  mother  the  daughter  a  decided  efieet  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman.  By  the  death  of  In  1781  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  LknhiwA 
his  father  when  Heiarich  was  Only  6  years  of  und.  Gertnid,  a  work  which  at  once  established 
age,  he  was  thrown  entirely  under  his  mother's  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  the  object  of 
care.  Naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  no  which  was  to  enforce  the  impoitance  of  home 
effort  was  made  to  develop  and  invigorate  his  education,  and  the  evils  of  dissipation.  It  had 
physical  system;  and  he  grew  up  awkward  and  a  large  sale,  and  excited  much  attention  in 
clumsy.  His  temperament  was  highly  vision-  Germany  and  Switzerland.  It  has  been  trans- 
ary  sjid  speculative,  and  he  was  constantly  dis-  lated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe, 
tressed  with  an  ambition  to  do  something  for  The  agricultural  society  of  Bern  awarded  Pes- 
the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  especially  of  the  talozzi  their  great  gold  medal  and  a  vote  of 
poor,  while  he  possessed  little  esecutive  ability  thanks.  Offers  were  made  him  to  remove  to 
and  still  less  practical  knowledge.  His  dispo-  Italian  Switzerland,  to  Austria,  where  Count 
sition  was  amiable,  affectionate,  and  patriotic.  Zinzendorf  desired  hia  md,  and  to  Florence, 
Hia  education  was  meagre,  especifdly  in  the  where  the  grand  duke  of  Tnacany  was  about 
common  branches  (for  he  was  tolerably  fa-  to  give  him  an  appointment ;  but,  depressed 
miUar  with  the  classics),  when  Rousseau's  in  spirit,  he  preferred  to  rem^n  at  Neuhof, 
Js^ile  fell  into  his  hands,  and  led  himto  aban-  where  his  circumstances  were  not  much  im- 
don  the  legal  and  historical  studies  which  he  proved.  In  1782  he  published  CkriHopA  und 
had  commenced,  and  set  up  for  an  educational  Else,  a  supplement  to  his  "Leonard  and  Ger- 
reformer.  By  the  advice  of  Tsohiffeli,  an  intel-  trude,"  but  far  less  popular.  Several  other  of 
ligent  but  enthusiastic  and  impracticable  farmer  hia  works  of  a  philosophical  character  were 
of  Kirchberg,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  he  pur-  published  between  this  period  and  1798.  He 
chased  a  barren  tract  of  land  near  Birr,  and  also  edited  during  a  part  of  this  time  "The 
in  1767,  in  connection  with  a  rich  mercantile  Swiss  People's  Journal,"  and  projected  a  In- 
firm in  Zurich,  commenced  a  madder  plaata-  natio  asylum  and  a  reformatory  mstitution,  but 
tion,  and  erected  a  villa  for  himself,  which  he  neither  went  into  operation.  In  1793  he  v'mt- 
named  Neuhof.  Here  he  purposed  to  estab-  ed  Germany,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
liflh  a  centre  for  his  educational  and  agricultural  Goethe,  Herder,  "Wieland,  Klopstock,  and  Ja- 
labors;   but  the  madder  plantation  did  not  cobi.    In  1797  and  1798  the  impending  danger 
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to  his  conntry  from  the  Frencli  occupation  Here,  though  now  in  hiis  60th  year,  Pestalozzi 
roused  his  patriotic  spirit,  and  lie  urged  upon  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching  with  greater 
the  people,  in  his  "  Journal,"  as  well  as  in  other  zeal  than  ever  before,  and  with  more  decisive 
publications,  the  importance  of  order,  justice,  results,  Hia  system,  asdeveloped  in  his  "How 
and  law,  the  promotion  of  education,  and  a  re-  Gertmde  teaches  her  Children,"  and  his  "  Book 
tnrn  to  the  integrity  and  piety  of  their  anoes-  for  Mothers,"  wbidi  followed  it,  was  gaining 
tors.  The  government  offered  him  an  office  popularity  in  most  of  the  cuuntrieH  of  Europe ; 
to  qtiet  him,  hut  he  replied  to  their  inquiry  teachers  were  sent  to  him  for  instruction,  and 
as  to  what  office  he  would  ho  willing  to  ac-  the  Pestalozzian  system  was  formally  adopted 
cept:  "I  will  be  a  schoolmaster."  Hewasac-  by  the  Prussian  and  other  Geranan  govern- 
cordingly  about  to  open  an  educational  insti-  ments,  wliiie  it  greatly  modified  the  method 
tution  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  when,  in  of  Sagau  in  Austria,  that  of  Jacotot  in  France, 
Sept.  1798,  Stanz  in  Unterwalden  was  burned  and  that  of  Father  Girard  in  Belgium.  Bnt 
by  the  French,  the  entire  canton  laid  waste,  dissensions  soon  sprang  up  among  his  teach- 
and  a  multitude  of  orphan  children  left  home-  era.  Sclimid,  indispensable  to  Pestalozzi  for 
less.  Legraud,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss  his  financial  skill  and  executive  ability,  was 
directory,  called  upon  Pestalozzi  to  go  to  Stana  haughty,  stern,  and  overbearing  in  his  manners 
andtskecareof  those  destitute  children.  Here  toward  the  other  teachers,  and  in  1810  an 
for  10  months  he  taught,  fed,  and  trained  emeute  occurred,  which  was  only  quieted  by 
80  children,  under  the  most  difficult  and  dis-  his  leaving  IJie  institution.  There  was  no  one 
tressing  circumstances,  a  considerable  number  left  who  could  fill  his  place ;  Pestalozzi  himself 
of  them  sick,  and  all  suffering  from  scurvy  and  had  no  skill  in  financial  management  or  disci- 
cutaneous  affections.  He  would  probably  have  pline,  and  in  1814  the  downward  tendency  of 
died  under  his  labors,  had  not  tiie  French,  in  the  institution  necessitated  Schmid's  return.  In 
their  retreat,  visited  Stanz  again,  and  turned  the  1816, 12  of  the  teachers,  unable  to  remain  with 
convent  where  Pestalozzi  was  teaching  into  a  Schmid,  resigned  at  once ;  among  them  were 
hospital.  After  a  few  months  he  obtained  per-  Krilsi,  Niederer,  Blochmann,  and  Buss,  This 
mission  to  teach  in  a  primary  school  at  Burgdor^  was  followed  by  a  7  years'  lawsnit,  arising  out 
in  the  canton  of  Bern.  A  year  later  an  attack  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  institution,  be- 
ef pulmonary  disease  compelled  him  to  relin-  tween  Pestalozzi  and  Schmid  on  the  one  side 
quish  his  labors,  and  in  1800,  in  coi^unction  and  Niederer  on  the  other.  It  was  finally  set- 
with  KrQsi,  Tobler,  and  Buss,  he  opened  an  tied  by  arbitration.  Meantime  the  school  was 
educationalinstitntionatBurgdorf.  Thissehool  losing  ground;  a  poor  school  at  Clindy,  in- 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  systematic  attempt,  tended  as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  institution 
on  the  part  of  Pestalozzi,  to  reduce  to  practice  at  Tverdun,  was  mamtained  for  5  years,  bnt 
the  principles  of  education  shadowed  forth  in  was  finally  relinquidied.  At  length,  in  1826, 
his  "Leonard  and  Gertrude"  nearly  20  years  the  Yverdun  institution  was  broken  up,  and 
before ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  Pestalozzi,  now  in  his  80th  year,  retired  to  the 
have  attained  his  54th  year  before  putting  in  home  of  his  grandson  at  Neuhof,  where,  50 
practice  a  system  which  had  been  folly  formed  years  before,  he  had  commenced  his  first  school 
in  hia  mind  for  20  years.  It  was  the  next  year  for  the  poor.  In  1818  a  portion  of  his  works 
after  the  organization  of  this  school  that  he  had  been  collected  by  Schmid,  and  publi^ed 
gave  to  the  world  a  full  exposition  of  his  edu-  by  subscription,  which  yielded  him  a  net  re- 
cational  views,  in  a  work  bearing  the  singular  turn  of  about  $10,000.  After  his  retirement 
and  hardly  appropriate  title  of  Wie  Gertrud  to  Neuhof,  with  a  mind  still  unbroken  by  ad- 
ihre  Kindir  feAr(("How  Gertrude  teaches  her  versity,  he  wrote  his  Schwanengeeang  ("Song 
Children").  This  work  had  a  wide  circulation,  of  the  Dying  Swan")  and  Mem  Leiemeehithale 
and  attracted  not  only  private  friends  of  edu-  ah  Vorsteher  meiner  Ersiehu-ngs-In*tituie  in 
oatJon,  but  deputations  from  several  of  the  Burgdorf  und  IferUn  (^'■'Eortan^B  oi  jaj  lii^ 
European  governments,  to  visit  the  institution  as  Principal  of  my  Educational  Institutions  at 
at  Bui^orf.  In  1804  another  revolution  oc-  Bargdorf  and  Tverdnm"),  and  delivered  two  or 
curred  in  the  government,  and  the  castle  at  three  lectures  on  education.— It  is  difficult  for 
Burgdorf  which  Pestalozzi  had  hitherto  oecu-  the  reader,  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  edu- 

E led  being  wanted  by  the  Bernese  government,  cation,  to  understand  how  this  man,  whose 

e  was  under  the  necessity  of  removing   his  whole  life,  considered  in  detail,  seems  to  have 

School  to  Buchsee,  where  the  government  as-  been  a  succession  of  failures,  should  have  exert- 

signed  him  a  monastery,  dose  by  Hofwjl,  the  ed  an  influence  so  powerfbl  as  he  evidently  has 

estate  of  Fellenherg,  who  soon  came  to  have  a  upon  the  civilized  world  for  the  last  60  years; 

controlling  interest  in  the  management  of  the  but  the  true  explanation  Is,  that  in  his  educa- 

echool.    It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Pes-  tional  theories  he  had  brought  to  light  great 

talozzi  found  the  methods  of  majiagement  in-  and  abiding  principles,  and  that  hia  system  was 

troduced  by  Fellenherg  so  different  from  his  greatly  better  than  his  own  exemplification  of 

own,  that  he  accepted  a  proposal  in  1805  to  it.     The  principles  developed  in  his  works  on 

remove  his  institution  to  Tverdun.    At  first  education,  though  some  of  them  perceived  but 

only  a  few  of  his  teachers  and  pupils  accom-  dimly  by  himselfi  are  the  following :  that  edu- 

panied  him,  but  half  a  year  later  Uie  rest  came,  cation  should  proceed  according  to  the  laws 
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of  nature ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  t«aoher  to  PE8TH  (Hang.  P«iQ,  the  commercial  and  lit- 
assist  this,  by  exciting  the  child  to  self-activity,  erary  metropolis  of  Hungary,  and  capital  of  tho 
and  rendering  him  only  a  limited  degree  of  central  county  of  tha  same  name,  situated  on 
aasistaneo ;  that  progress  should  he  slow  and  the  left  banlt  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Bnda, 
cradnaL  hot  nninterrupted,  never  passing  to  a  135  m.  E.  S.  E.  by  railway  from  Vienna ;  pop. 
second  topic  till  the  first  is  fully  understood ;  abont  95,000.  Together  with  Bnda  it  la  also 
that  the  memory  and  the  understanding  shonld  known  under  the  name  of  Buda-Pesth  (Hung, 
not  be  unduly  cultivated,  bnt  all  the  faculties  iiu(i«pes(),both  citiestogetherconstitutingtha 
developed  in  harmony ;  that  the  peculiarities  administrative,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of 
of  every  child  and  of  each  sex  shonld  he  care-  1848,  also  the  legislative  capital  of  the  country, 
fully  studied  in  order  to  adapt  instruction  to  They  are  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge, 
them;  that  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  are  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind,  corn- 
form,  number,  and  language,  and  that  these  menced  in  1840  under  the  direction  of  the 
elements  shonld  he  taught  with  simplicity  and  English  engineer  Tiemey  Clark,  and  opened 
thonjughness ;  that  the  art  of  observing  should  Jan.  5,  1849,  being  first  crossed  by  the  retreat- 
he  acquired,  and  the  perceptive  faculties  well  da-  ing  Hnngarian  revolutionary  army  under  GOr- 
veloped;  that  every  topic  of  instruction  should  gey,  and  immediately  after  by  the  Austrian 
become  an  exercise  for  the  reflective  powers ;  army  under  Windischgrata,  both  accompanied 
that  mental  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  arts  by  heavy  trains  of  artillery  and  ammunition. 
of  drawing  and  modelling  ore  highlyimpor-  Thetowersof  the  bridge  are  200  feet  in  height; 
tant  exercises  for  training,  strengthening,  and  thelengthof  the  central  span  is  670  feet,  the  en- 
disciplining  the  mind  and  the  faculties ;  that  tire  water  way  1,250,  the  width  of  the  road- 
the  laws  of  language  should  be  developed  from  way  25,  and  of  each  footpath  6,  the  height  of  the 
within,  and  the  exercises  in  it  made  not  only  platform  above  the  river  45,  and  of  the  towera 
to  cultivate  the  intellect  bnt  to  improve  the  af-  above  the  same  level  120.  The  view  from  the 
fections ;  that  vocal  music  should  ha  taught  m  bridge  over  tha  river  and  ita  banks,  one  of 
schools,  not  by  rote,  bnt  by  a  careful  study  of  which,  that  of  Pesth,  is  lined  with  a  magni- 
the  elementary  principles  of  music;  that  the  ficent  row  of  massive  palatial  buildings,  and 
proper  metliod  of  instruction  is  not  by  question  the  other  crowned  by  the  high  fortress  of 
and  answer,  but,  in  the  early  stages  of  educa-  Buda  and  the  surrounding^  mountains,  is  unsur- 
tion,  by  dictation  by  the  teacher  and  repetition  passed  in  beauty.  Bnt  it  ia  to  the  river  and  its 
by  the  soholar,  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage  islands,  and  principally  to  the  picturesque  en- 
giving  out  problems  by  the  teacher,  to  he  virons  of  Buda,  that  the  capital  of  Hungary 
solved  by  the  pupil  witJiout  assistance ;  that  owes  ahnost  all  its  natural  attractions,  Pesth 
religions  instruction  should  begm  with  the  bemg  built  on  a  sandy  plain,  destitute  of  any 
mother,  that  the  filial  feelings  of  the  chiid  interesting  feature.  The  town  consists  of  5 
should  be  first  cultivated  and  directed  toward  divisions,  called  the  Inner,  Leopold,  Theresa, 
God,  and  that  formal  reiigiouB  instruction  Joseph,  and  Francis  towns.  Of  these  the  Inner 
should  be  reserved  to  a  later  period,  when  the  town  is  the  oldest  or  original  part  of  the  city, 
child  can  undei-stand  it ;  that  despotic  and  formmg  a  quadrangle  on  the  bank  of  the  Dan- 
cruel  government  in  schools  (which  had  been  ube  facing  the  S.  part  of  Buda  and  the  Bloeks- 
^ost  universally  practised  up  to  his  lime)  berg  (GellSrt  mountain).  It  is  surrounded  by 
is  improper,  but  that  artificial  incentives  to  theothor  divisions  in  a  kind  of  semicircle,  com- 
emulation  are  equally  so ;  that  the  conscious-  meneing  with  the  Leopold  town  on  the  upper 
ness  of  increased  intellectual  vigor,  and  affee-  or  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the 
tionate  regard  for  the  teacher,  are  the  best  Francis  town  returning  to  the  lower  or  south- 
stunulants  to  exertion ;  and  finally,  that  the  em.  The  Inner  town  and  Leopold  town  con- 
carefnl  culture  of  the  physical  powers  and  the  tain  the  principal  and  most  fashionable  parts 
exercise  of  the  senses  ara  of  very  great  impor-  of  the  metropolis,  among  others  the  long  and 
tance  to  the  complete  development  of  the  grand  quay  along  the  water  side,  above  and 
child.  It  was  the  office  of  Pestalozzi  to  edn-  below  the  bridge,  with  ita  row  of  high,  massive, 
cate  ideas  and  not  children ;  to  combat  tha  and  brilliantly  whitewashed  buildings,  some  of 
errors,  prejudices,  and  abuses  which  were  them  adorned  with  porticos;  the  New,  Joseph's, 
prevalent  on  the  subject  of  education  in  the  City  Hall,  and  other  principal  squares,  of  which 
age  in  which'  he  lived;  to  lay  down  correct  the  former  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe; 
principles,  which  others  could  carry  out  much  the  fashionable  and  coromercial  thoroughfares, 
better  than  he,  and  which  have  effected  a  com-  the  Waitzner  (Hung.  Vdcsi),  Gentlemen's,  and 
plete  revolution  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Bridge  streets ;  the  Dorothea,  "Wind,  and  other 
—A  list  of  Pestalozzi's  works,  collected  by  K.  wide  streets  adorned  with  splendid  private  rasi- 
von  Eaumer,  enumerates  40  distinct  volumes,  dences;  theParisian  alley,  a^wwaosrein  the  style 
of  which  about  30  are  devoted  to  educational  of  those  of  the  French  capital;  the  city  hall,  tho 
topics ;  the  remainder  are  philosophical  or  po-  county  house,  and  other  administrative  public 
litical.  For  an  analysis  of  most  of  these,  and  buildings ;  the  city  theatre,  the  national  casino, 
extracts  from  several  of  them,  see  "  Pestalozzi  the  exchange,  and  the  principal  newspaper  _of- 
and  Pestalozzi anism,"  edited  by  H.  Barnard,  fiees;  and  the  largest  hoteU,  some  of  which 
LL.D.  (New  York,  1889).  rival  in  elegance  the  finest  estabhshments  of 
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I,  and  other  Slavic  dialects. — The  principal 
apations  of  the  inhabitants  are  commer- 

to  hotels,  are  especially  commodious.    Beside  cial,  trade  being  promoted  by  railways  con- 

the  above  mentioned  streets,  the  Waitzner  road,  necting  the  metropolis  with  the  most  fiour- 

Country  road,  Keesltemet  road,  and  King's  ishing  parts  of  Hnngary,  as  well  as  with  the 

street  are  among  the  main  thoroughfares  of  German  provinces  of  Austria,  by  the  active 

Pesth.    Most  of  these,  as  well  as  other  new  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube,  which  inHies 

streets;  being  wide  and  straight,  the  city  is  fre-  it  one  of  lie  most  important  depots  of  com- 

quently  annoyed  by  drifts  of  dust  from  the  mereial  exchange  between  Oonstantinople  and 

sandy  environs,  against  which  it  is  protected,  the  West,   and   by  four   annual   fairs,  during 

however,  on  the  N.  E.  by  an  extensive  planta-  which  the  city  and  its  suburbs  are  filled  for 

tion,  called  the  city  grove,  and  forming  tho  weeks  with  traders   of  various  nationalities, 

most  frequented  promenade.    It  is  well  paved,  Magyars,  Germans,  Jews,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Euthe- 

and  lightedwith  gas. — Pesth  contains  some  of  nians,   Wallaclis,    Serbs,   Greeks,   Armenians, 

the  highest  administrative  or  judicial  courts  of  Croats,  Transjlvanian  Basons,  and  others,  ex- 

the  country,  among  others  the  so  called  sep-  changing  tie  produce  or  manufactures  of  their 

temviral  table,  or  supremo  court  of  appeals,  the  respective  provinces,  or  of  foreign  countries, 

royal  table,  and  the  central  police  office ;  the  One  of  the  most  active  branches  of  industry  is 

highest  institutions  of  learning,  the  foremost  of  the  printing  bnginess,  the  publishing  estoblish- 

which  is  the  university,  one  of  the  most  richly  ments  of  Pesth  supplying  Hungary  with  the 

endowed  in  the  world,  with  a  library  of  more  most  important  productions  of  national  Uun- 

than  70,000  vols.,  a  botanic  garden,  a  museum,  garian  literature,  with  numerous  works  in  Ger- 

an  observatory,   and  &  printing  establishment  man,  Servian,  Wallachian,  Slovakian,  Ruthe- 

(thelaat  two  in  Buda);  the  national  museum,  nian,   &c,,  and   with  numerous  journals   and 

which  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  munifi-  periodicals.    Of  tlie  daily  newspapers  publish- 

cence  of  Count  Francis  SzSch^nyi  and  other  ed  in  1861  the  Pesti  napU  ("Pesth  Diary"), 

Hungarian  magnates,  and  contains  rich  collec--  Magyaroj-szdg  ("Hungary"),  and  the  Lloyd  (in 

tions  of  antiquities,  coins  and  medals,  works  of  German)  are  among  the  most  conspicuous.— 

art  and  literature,  and  natural  and  historical  The  origin  of  Pesth  is  ancient.    The  Romans 

curiosities;  anationaltheatre,  which  by  the  tal-  had  a  colony  on  its  site,  called  Transacincum. 

ents  of  its  performers  vies  with  the  best  stages  It  is  mentioned  as  a  town  in  tho  history  of  the 

of  Vienna;  the  Hungarian  academy  or  scien-  11th  century,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Mon- 

tiflo  society,  fonnded  by  the  diet  in  1825,  tho  gols  in  1241,  but  having  been  rebuilt  became 

principal  oligect  of  which  is  the  cultivation  and  flourishing  at  a  later  period,  when  Buda  was 

scientific  development  of  the  Hungarian  Ian-  made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.    The  diets 

gnage;  and  numerous  other  national  or  private  and  elections  of  kings  were  3ien  held  on  the 

patriotic  associations  for  the  promotion  of  lit-  plain  of  Eiikos,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 

erature,  art,  commerce,  or  industry.    There  are  town,  in  the  open  air,  nobles,  magnates,  and 

large  civil  and  military  hospitals,  poor  and  or-  priests  assembling  in  arms,  and  dwelling  under 

phan  houses,  insane  and  blind  asylums,  a  honss  tents.     After  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526), 

of  invalids,  a  workhonse,  a  mont  de  piStS,  a  Pesth  was  for  about  160  years  in  the  hands  of 

pension  house  for  es-offidals,  and  numerous  the  Turks,  until  the  conquest  of  Buda  (1666) 

other  benevolent  institutions,  some  of  which  put  an  end  to  their  sway  in  Hungary.    At  the 

belong  only  to  particular  denominations.    Of  beginning  of  tie  18th  century  it  was  made  a 

the  schools,  too,  some  are  sectarian  in  their  'royal  free  city,  and  from  that  time  its  growth 

character,  or  belong  only  to  a  certain  nation-  was  continuous  down  to  the  national  war  of 

ality,  there  being  schools  for  Magyars,  Greeks,  1848-'9,  interrupted  only  for  a  short  time  by 

Wallachs,   Germans,  Blyrians,  Jews,  &c.,  as  a  frightful  inundation  in  March,  1838.     Its 

well  as  common  schools.     One  of  the  most  re-  great  revolutionary  day  was  March  15,  1848, 

nowned  civil  schools  is  thePiarist  gymnasium.  The  Hungarian  national  assembly  was  opened 

The  principal  military  institution  is  the  Lndo-  there  July  5,     The  city  was  evacuated  by  the 

viceura.    The  largest  military  building  is  the  revolutionary  government   and  army  at  the 

"New  Building,"  a  barrack  and  artillery  depot  beginning  of  1849,  reoecupied  by  the  troops 

of  enormous  dimenwons,  built  by  Joseph  II,  under  Anlieh  in  April,  and  repeatedly  bom- 

for  some  unexplained  purpose,  and  frequently  barded  by  Hentzi  during  the  siege  of  Buda  in 

used  as  a  state  prison,  from  which  after  the  May,  on  which  occasion  about  60,000  of  the 

revolution  of  1848-'S  soma  of  the  most  distin-  inhabitants  found   refuge   in   the   city  grove, 

guished  Hungarian  patriots  were  taken  to  the  living  there  under  tents.    The  Hungarian  in- 

scaflbld.    The  chnrches  of  Pesth  are  compara-  dependent  government  established  itself  there 

lively  neither  numerous  nor  conspicuous ;  those  and  in  Buda  in  June,  but  abandoned  it  in  July, 

of theEomanCatholicsexceedinnumberthose  After  the  surrender  of  Comorn  it  witnessed 

of  all  other  denominations  together,  the  Catho-  the  execution  of  Count  L.  Batthyiinyi  (Oct.  6), 

lies  forming  about  |  of  the  population,  tiie  Jews  of  Osinyi,  PerSnyi,  Jeszeniik,  and  other  distin- 

i,  the  Protestants  ,1,, and  the  Greeks  yi,.    The  guished  patriots.    At  that  time  thousands  of 

German  and  Hungarian  languages  are  chiefly  its  inhabitants  withdrew  to  the  rural  districts, 

spoken,  and  beside  these  the  Blovakian,  Ser-  and  it  was  for  a  time  comparatively  deserted. 
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After  the  disastera  of  tie  Austrians  in  Italy,  the  Lamb  of  God!"  whereupon  the  disciplei 

however    it  again  became  the  centre  of  na-  followed  our  Lord  and  remaiiied  with  Lim  all 

tional  aptation,  culminating  in  the  assembliea  that  day.    One  of  those  two  was  Andrew,  who 

of  the  coanty  board,  the  commune,  and  the  had  no  sooner  discovered  that  Jesus  was  the 

"  national  elnb,"  m  Feb.  and  Marcli,  1801.  Messiah  than  ho  sought  out  bis  brother  and 

PETAL,  in  botany,  an  organ  of  the  flower  brought  him  to  our  Lord.     "And  when  Jesua 

which  helps  to  compose  the  rarolla.     In  erery  beheld  him,  he  said,  Tftou  art  Simon  the  son 

developedblossoraarefoundtworowsofleaves,  of  Jona;  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is 

the  outer,  aenerally  green,  caUed  the  calyx,  the  by  interpretation  a  stone.      (John  i.  43.)    It 

inner   nsnally  colored   and   sometimes  white,  is  from  the  Greek  word  irfrpoj,  tie  equivalent 

called  the  corolla.    When  both  calyx  and  co-  of  Cephas,  that  the  apostle  derived  the  name  of 

rolia  are  of  the  same  substance  and  color,  the  Peter— a  name  which  on  a  subsequent  occa- 

rows  of  leaves  are  called  the  perianth,  a  term  be-  sion  Christ  expressly  gave  to  him,  declarmg : 

longing properlyto the laiaceous plants.   Petals  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  ro*  1  wdl 

vary  greatly  in  size,  from  very  minute  points  to  buHd  my  church."     (Matt.  xvi.  18.)     Alter 

broad  and  expanded  larainsj ;  they  may  be  ea-  their  first  intercourse  with  the  Savionr  Peter 

tirely  free  and  fall  separately,  or  he  more  or  less  and  Andrew  returned  for  a  season  to  their  oc- 

united  at  their  edges,  forming  what  is  called  cnpation  of  fishing,  and  were  engaged  in  wash- 

the  monopetalous  corolla.    The  office  of  the  ing  their  nete  when  Jesus,  shortly  aRer  the 

petals  seems  to  be  to  guard  the  more  essential  commencement  of  his  ministry,  walfcrag  by 

parts  from  harm  until  after  impregnation ;  they  the  sea  of  Galilee,  entered  mto  Peter  s  boat  to 

constitute  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  their  tints  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  multitude,     l-eter 

being  of  all  gi-ades  from  delicate  to  magnificent,  had  toiled  all  the  night  and  had  tafcen  noUi- 

PETARD,  in  artillery,  a  very  short  gnn,  ing ;  but  at  Christ's  command  he  let  down  the 
formerlyusedforblowingdowngatesandother  netagain  and  enclosed  a  miraculous  draught 
barricades.  It  was  raonntfed  upon  a  plank  and  of  fishes,  so  that  the  net  broke  with  the 
secured  close  to  the  object  to  be  burst  open,  weight.  He  now  received  his  call  to  leave  all 
Its  length  was  only  about  7  inches,  and  its  bore  and  become  "  o  fisher  of  men,  being  with  his 
at  the  mouth  6  mchea.  Its  charge  was  from  9  brother  Andrew  the  first  chosen  of  the  apos- 
to  20  lbs  of  gunpowder.  Petards  are  said  to  ties.  He  seems  besido  to  have  been  one  of  the 
have  been  first  used  by  the  French  Huguenots  most  favored  of  the  12 ;  he  was  one  of  the  3 
at  the  siege  of  Cahors  in  1579.  Various  cu-  who  were  selected  to  witne^  the  ti^shgura- 
rious  devices  were  employed  as  a  protection  tion  and  to  watch  with  the  Saviour  during  the 
aaeinst  them,  one  of  which,  figured  in  Hanze-  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  He  fre- 
let's  IVaiUt  militaires  (1598),  was  a  sort  of  quently  appears  hi  the  Gospels  as  the  spokes- 
trap  m  which  the  machine  and  those  applying  man  for  his  companions ;  he  is  often  specially 
it  were  caught.  Loose  bags  of  powder  exploded  addressed  by  our  Lord,  and  it  is  probable  that 
agwnst  eates  are  found  to  be  equaUy  effectual  Christ  dwelt  at  his  house  ui  Capernaum.  It 
as  petards  ia  the  opinion  to  fact  of  most,  though  not  of 

PETCHOEA,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  all  critics,  that  ho  enjoyed  a  certain  preemi- 
which  rises  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ural  nence  among  the  apostles,  upon  which,  coupled 
mountama,  about  lat.  61"  40'  N.,  long.  59°  E.,  with  the  iiijunction  given  to  him  by  the  Saviour 
and  flows  into  the  Arctic  ocean  by  many  mouths  to  feed  his  flock,  and  the  declaration  :  liion 
in  lat  68^  20'  H".,  between  long.  63"  and  54°  E.,  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  bmld  my 
after  a  course  of  900  m.  After  leavmg  the  gov-  church,"  the  Roman  Catholics  found  the 
emment  «f  Perm,  in  which  it  rises,  it  passes  doctrme  of  the  supremacy  of  the  popes  as 
through  those  of  Vologda  and  Archangel  by  a  Peter's  snccesaors.  Protestant  theologians  how- 
very  circnitnous  course,  and  many  islands  are  ever  regard  this  prefimtoence  as  personal  and 
formed  by  the  stream  separating  and  again  not  oflcial,  and  conferring  honor  withoirt  any 
uniting  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  Its  principal  superior  authority.  The  character  of  Peter, 
tribntaries  are  the  Ussa,  Ishma,  and  Tsylma.  as  displayed  in  the  gospel  nai-ratives,  la  one 

PETEfT,  LiKB  or.    See  GoATBuiLi.  that  commends  itself  parUculariy  to  our  intor- 

PETEE,  Saint,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  born  est  and  affection.    Ardent,  zealous,  quick  m 

at  Bethsaida  to  Galilee.    He  was  a  son  of  one  his  faith,  and  strong  in  attaxihmont  to  his  di- 

Jonas  or  John,  whence  Christ  calls  hira  on  vine  Master,  he  yet  exhibits  in  a  more  marked 

one  occasion  (Matt.  svi.  IT)  by  the  somame  degree  than  bis  fellow  apostles  the  common 

Bariona,  or  son  of  Jonah.    His  original  name  failings  of  humanity.     When  Christ  walked 

was  Simon.    Before  his  vocation  to  the  apps-  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  meet  his  disdples 

tieship  he  had  married  and  removed  to  Caper-  whose  ship  was  tossed  with  the  waves,  Peter 

naam  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  with  with  his  leave  walked  toward  him  upon  the 

his  brother  Andrew  he  followed  the  occupa-  water ;  but  becoming  afrud  he  began  to  sink, 

tion  of  a  fisherman.    It  b  probable  that  like  and  cried :  "Lord,  save  me."    Jesus  stretched 

Andrew  he  was  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  out  his  hand  and  caught  him,  and  rebated  his 

It  is  related  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist  that  fears,  saying  :  "0  thou  of  little  faith,  where- 

the  Baptist,  stan^ng  with  two  of  his  disciples,  fore  didst  thou  doubt?"    (Matt.  xiv.  29-31.1 

saw  Jesus  pass  by,  and  exclaimed :   "  Behold  Agam,  when  Christ  predicted  hia  passion  and 
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death,  Peter  remonstrftted  with  liini,  esclaim-  he  cured  jEneas  of  tho  palsy.  At  Joppa  he 
ing:  "Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord;  this  shall  raised  to  life  a  Christian  woman  named  Tar 
not  he  unto  thee.  But  he  turned  and  said  hitha  or  Dorcas.  "While  lodging  here  with 
unto  Peter,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  thou  one  Bhnon,  a  tanner,  he  was  taught  by  a  vision 
art  an  offence  nnto  me;  for  thou  savorest  not  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  not  only 
the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  he  to  the  chosen  people,  bnt  also  to  the  gentiles, 
of  men."  (Matt.  svi.  22,  23.)  At  the  last  and  mstructed  to  accompany  3  men  who  jjad 
supper  during  the  feast  of  the  paseover,  when  been,  sent  to  hun  by  Oomeliua,  a  centurion 
our  Lord  washed  his  disciples'  feet,  Peter  at  who  dwelt  at  Oa;Barea.  Having  baptized  this 
first  refused  with  great  vehemence  to  permit  man  and  his  honsehold,  ho  returned  to  JeruBu- 
his  Master  bo  to  humiliate  himself  before  1cm,  where  some  of  the  brethren  rebuked  him 
him;  hut  being  told  by  him :  "If  I  wash  thee  for  holdmg  intercourse  with  the  uncircum- 
not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me,"  he  cried  eised;  but  on  hearing  of  his  vision  thoy  held 
out:  "Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  their  peaco  and  glorified  God,  Imprisoned  by 
hands  and  my  head."  The  same-  night,  in  re-  Herod  (A.  D.  4i),  he  was  released  by  an  angel 
ply  to  a  boast  of  the  apostle  that  he  would  lay  and  went  to  Otesarea.  He  next  appears  at  a 
down  his  life  for  his  Master,  Jesus  said  to  him :  council  of  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem 
"The  cook  shall  not  crow  until  thou  hast  de-  (A.  D.  51),  when  he  advocated  the  exemption 
nied  me  thrice."  (John  xiii.)  The  fulfilment  of  gentile  converts  from  the  ceremonial  obliga- 
of  this  prophecy,  and  the  apostle's  grief  for  his  tions  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  but  6t.  Paul  relates 
fall,  as  well  as  his  rash  zeal  in  the  garden  of  that  he  "  withstood  Peterto  his  face,"  because, 
Gethsemane,  when  he  smote  off  the  ear  of  one  after  living  freely  with  the  gentiles  at  Antioch, 
of  those  who  came  to  apprehend  Christ,  are  he  withdrew  From  them  through  fear  of  giv- 
fimiliar  events  in  the  history  of  the  passion,  ing  offence  to  the  converted  Jews.  (Gal.  ii. 
Peter  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  the  Lord  11-14.)  The  remainder  of  his  history  rests  upon 
showed  himself  after  his  resurrectioji.  On  a  tradition.  Jerome,  Origen,  Eusebins,  Chry- 
snbsequent  occasion  he  had  been  fishing  all  sostom,  and  others  relate  that  he  became 
night  with  Thomas,  John,  James,  Nathanael,  bishop  of  Antioch,  where  he  passed  several 
and  two  others,  and  had  caught  nothing,  when  years.  Heappearsalso tohave preached  in  Pon- 
Jesus  appearing  on  the  shore  bade  them  cast  tus,Galatia,Bithynia,Cappadocia,  andtheprov- 
their  nets  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  it  ince  of  Asia.  According  to  Eusehius,  Jerome, 
enclosed  such  a  multitude  of  fishes  that  they  and  others,  he  was  for  the  last  26  years  of  his 
could  not  draw  it  up.  As  soon  as  Peter  knew  life  bishop  of  Eome ;  but  if  this  is  true,  which 
it  was  the  Lord,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea  many  Protestant  critics  doubt,  he  did  not  remain 
in  his  impatience  to  come  to  him.  Thrice  as-  all  the  time  in  that  city.  His  first  visit  ia  snp- 
suring  Christ,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  that  posed  to  have  been  made  about  A.  D.  40,  or  4 
he  loved  him  more  than  the  rest,  he  was  com-  years  before  his  imprisonment  by  Herod  at 
manded  to  feed  his  Master's  sheep  and  Iambs,  Jerusalem.  Eeturning  to  Eome  after  his  re- 
and  was  then  foretold  the  sufferings  and  death  lease,  he  is  said  to  have  been  banished  by  the 
wherebyhe  should  glorify  God,  when  he  should  emperor  Olaudins  in  49,  hut  hewas  soon  per- 
stretch  forth  his  hands,  and  another  should  mitted  to  reenter  the  metropolis,  and  suffered 
gird  him,  and  carry  hun  whither  he  would  martyrdom  there  in  the  reign  of  Kero.— St. 
not.  (John  xxi.)  From  this  time  his  oharac-  Peter  ia  the  author  of  two  canonical  epistles, 
ter  seems  to  have  been  changed  by  an  inftision  the  first  of  which,  dated  from  Babylon,  where- 
of that  strength  and  dignity  which  it  pre-  by  some  suppose  is  meant  Eome,  was  probably 
vioualy  lacked.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  written  between  45  and  56.  It  is  addressed 
in  the  Acts,  and  always  .appears  as  a  bold  and  chiefly  to  the  converted  Jews,  and  its  purpose 
unflinching  preacher  of  the  new  faith.  He  was  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith  under  per- 
preached  to  the  multitude  in  Jerusalem  on  the  seeution  and  to  confute  the  errors  of  Simon 
day  of  Pentecost  with  snob  effect  that  8,000  and  the  Mcolaitans.  The  second  ep^tle  is 
persons  were  converted  and  baptized.  "With  likewise  addressed  to  the  Jews,  and  is  sup- 
John  he  cured  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  posed  to  have  been  written  shortly  before  the 
temple,  and  was  brought  before  the  sanhedrim  apostle's  deatli.  Its  authenticity  has  often 
and  commanded  to  speak  no  more  in  the  name  been  doubted,  but  that  of  the  first  epistle  is 
of  Jesus ;  but  he  courageously  refused  to  obey  generally  unquestioned.  They  are  both  gbw- 
this  injunction.  At  his  rebates  Ananias  and  ing  and  rapid  in  style,  and  as  literary  prodnc- 
iis  wife  Sapphffs,  who  had  sold  their  goods  tions  have  elicited  the  warmest  admiration, 
and  laid  part  of  the  price  at  the  apostles'  feet,  PETER  L  Aleseibvitch,  czar  of  Russia, 
pretending  that  it  was  the  whole,  were  struck  known  as  Peter  the  Great,  born  in  Moscow, 
dead.  After  Philip  had  converted  a  great  June  10, 1673,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  8, 
Mmber  m  Samfliia,  Peter  and  John  went  1T25,  His  father  Alexei  died  in  1676,  and 
down  to  them,  and  laid  then'  hands  on  them  was  succeeded  by  Feodor,  the  heir  apparent, 
that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Acts  Feodor  died  in  1682  without  issue,  naming  Pe- 
viii.  14,  17.)  Peter  then  returned  to  Jerusa-  ter  as  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ivan, 
lem,  preacliing  on  the  way  in  many  Samaritan  the  next  heir,  an  imbecile  youth.  An  insur- 
villages,  and  afterward  went  to  Lydda,  where  rection  followed,  fomented  by  their  sister  8o- 
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phia,  a  yonng  woman  of  great  ambition  and  tods  convulsion  which  aoinetimes  transformed 
some  talents.  The  difference  was  settled  after  his  eonntenanee,  during  a  few  moments,  into 
much  bloodshed  by  the  joint  coronation  of  an  object  on  which  it  was  impoesihle  to  look 
Ivan  and  Peter  (May,  1682),  with  Sophia  as  re-  without  terror,  the  immense  quantities  of  meat 
gent.  For  7  years,  she  held  the  reins  of  gov-  which  he  devoured,  the  pints  of  brandy  which 
eminent.  Peter,  when  17  years  of  age,  mar-  be  swallowed,  and  which,  it  was  said,  he  had 
ried  the  danghter  of  one  of  his  nobles,  the  carefully  distilled  with  his  own  hands,  the  fool 
boyar  Feodor  Abrabamovitch,  contrary  to  the  who  jabbered  at  his  feet,  the  monkey  which 
regent's  wishes,  and  soon  afterward  emerged  grinned  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  were,  during 
from  the  life  of  retirement  and  idleness  to  some  weeks,  popnlar  topics  of  conversation." 
which  Sophia's  ambition  had  consigned  him.  He  soon  removed  to  Deptford,  where  he  oeeu- 
and,  assisted  principally  by  two  foreigners,  the  pied  the  house  of  John  Evelyn.  In  one  of  the 
Swiss  Lefort  and  the  Scotchman  Gordon,  as-  streets  a  tavern  is  shown,  stUl  bearing  the  sign 
sumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  He  shut  up  of  the  czar's  head,  where  he  smoked  and 
his  intriguing  sister  in  a  convent,  where  she  drank  beer  and  brandy.  He  returned  to  Hol- 
ended  her  life  in  1704,  and  sent  her  minis-  land  in  April  in  a  yacht  which  King  William 
ter,  Prince  Gallitzin,  into  banishment.  Ivan  had  presented  to  him,  taking  along  with  him 
voluntarily  withdrew,  leaving  Peter  in  effect  a  number  of  men  of  science.  He  thence  pro- 
sole  sovereign,  and  died  in  1696.  Peter  came  ceeded  to  Vienna  to  inspect  the  emperor's 
upon  the  stage  of  action  with  a  neglected  edu-  army,  the  best  in  Europe,  and  was  prepar- 
cation,  an  impetuous  temper,  and  sensual  hab-  ing  to  visit  Italy  when  the  news  of  a  re- 
its.  He  at  once  began  numerous  reforms.  He  hellion  at  home  caused  his  return  after  an 
organized  a  new  army,  entering  the  ranks  him-  absence  of  17  months.  The  insurgents,  whom 
self,  and  rising  through  every  grade ;  and  this  Gordon,  his  general,  had  put  down,  he  punished 
example  he  required  his  nobles  to  follow,  with  savage  cruelty.  Mutiny  having  raised  its 
Finding  Russia  wiliout  ships,  he  Iwd  the  foun-  head  against  him  twice  betDre  he  doubtless 
dation  of  a  navy  by  employing  Dutch  and  Ve-  thought  summary  vengeance  nece«sary  to  the 
netian  shipwrights  to  build  several  small  ves-  eatety  of  his  throne.  As  a  lurther  security 
sels  on  Lake  Peipns.  He  learned  practical  sea-  he  disbanded  the  strelitzes  a  ccrps  of  soldiers 
manshipbycroisingonboardDutchandEnglish  who  had  constituted  the  bodyguard  of  the 
shipsat  Archangel,  the  only  seaport  Russia  then  czars,  and  had  always  been  a  hot  bed  of  court 
had,  and  sent  young  Enssians  to  Venice,  Leg-  intrigue,  and  formed  new  regiments  on  the 
horn,  and  HoOand  for  the  same  purpose.  Look-  German  model.  For  revenue  hi,  introduced  tax 
ing  to  a  maritime  policy,  he  besieged  and  took  ation,  which  included  his  subjects'  beards,  and 
the  Turkish  city  of  Azof  near  the  Black  sea  the  skirts  of  their  Tartar  coats.  As  tie  Eus- 
(1696),  and  in  the  same  year  divorced  his  wife  sians  did  not  choose  to  spare  these  appendages, 
on  account  of  her  opposing  his  plans.  In  order  they  became  a  fruitful  source  of  income.  He 
to  improve  his  semi-barbarous  subjects,  he  fos-  regulated  the  press,  caused  valuable  ti'ansla- 
tered  communication  with  the  western  nations  tions  to  be  made  and  published,  and  established 
of  Europe,  at  whose  courts  Russia  was  not  then  naval  and  other  schools.  He  required  his  sub- 
represented  ;  and,  sensible  of  his  own  deflcien-  jects  to  trade  with  other  countries,  which  was 
cies,  he  left  his  dominions  for  a  temporary  formerly  a  capital  crime.  To  the  horror  of  the 
residence  abroad  (1697).  This  journey  is  an  priests,  he  altered  the  calendar,  making  the 
epoch  in  tho  history  of  his  empire.  He  went  first  year  begin  on  Jan.  1  in  place  of  Sept.  1  asbe- 
with  a  few  attendants  to  live  at  Saardam,  a  fore,  and  instituted  the  order  of  St.  Andrew, 
fimous  ship  building  village  of  Holland,  where,  the  patron  saint  of  Russia.  After  thus  giving 
in  disguise  as  a  Dutch  skipper,  Pieter  Timmer-  a  new  vigor  to  the  interior  life  of  his  kingdom, 
man  by  name,  he  led  the  iiEe  of  a  common  ship-  he  resolved  to  have  a  foreign  policy  also.  To 
■Wright.  "  He  rose  early,  boiled  Ms  own  pot,  recover  tho  provinces  of  Ingria  and  Carelia, 
andreceivedwagesforhislabor."  Hewasthen  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Russian 
described  as  being  "very  tall  and  robust,  quick  monarchy,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Augus- 
and  nimble  of  foot,  rapid  in  all  his  actions,  his  tus  II.  of  Poland  and  tho  king  of  Denmark 
face  plump  and  round,  fierce  in  his  look,  having  against  the  young  king  of  Sweden.  The  first 
brown  eyebrows  and  curling  brown  hwr,  and  fruit  of  the  league  was  the  disastrous  battle  of 
swinging  his  arms  in  walking."  To  praolioal  Narva.  {See  Charles  XII.)  But  Peter  with 
ship  building  and  kindred  trades  he  added  va-  unbroken  spirit  applied  himself  vigorously  to 
rious  studies,  as  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  repair  his  losses,  declaring  that  his  enemies 
and  geography,  and  attended  the  anatomical  would  teach  him  how  at  length  to  beat  them, 
lectures  of  Euysch  at  Amsterdam.  Prom  Hoi-  He  melted  down  the  church  bells  for  cannon, 
land  he  wont  to  London  {Jan.  1698),  and  took  and  built  as  a  barrier  against  Swedish  invasion 
up  his  residence  in  Norfolk  street.  Here,  saya  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  on  Lake  Ladoga.  In 
Macaulay:  "His  stately  form,  bis  intellectual  1702  a  Russian  force  defeated  the  Swedes  and 
forehead,  his  piercing  black  eyes,  his  Tartar  took  Marienbnrg,  By  cautious  raaniBuvring  he 
nose  andmoutb,  his  gracious  smUe,  his  frown  succeeded  in  getting  possessioh  of  the  river  Ne- 
black  with  all  the  stormy  rage  and  hate  of  a  va,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  among  marshes,  ha 
■  barbarian  tyrant,  and,  above  ^,  a  strange  ner-  laid  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersbui^  (1703). 
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In  ITOi^he  became  master  of  the  whole  of  In-  Catiarine  hia  successor,  and  caused  her  to  he 
gria,  and  appointed  Prince  Mentchikoff  Ticeroy.  puhlicJy  crowned  a  lew  months  heforo  hia  death. 
"When  Angnstua,  intimidated  by  the  Swedish  PETER  of  Blois,  or  Pbtbtts  Blbsbnsis,  an 
monarch,  ahdicated  the  throne  of  Poland  in  eccksiaatioal  writer  of  the  13th  century,  horn 
favor  of  Stanislas  Leszczyndti,  Peter  entered  in  Bloia,  France,  died  in  England  in  ]200,  lie 
Poland  with  an  army,  assembled  a  diet,  and  de-  Btndied  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  was  after- 
posed  Stanislas.  But  Charles  Xll.  soon  ap-  ward  a  pupil  of  John  of  Salishury,  bishop  of 
pearing,Pcterfonnd  it  necessary  to  retire.  The  Chartres.  In  116The  wont  to  Sicily,  where  lie 
royal  Swede  was  on  his  marii  with  70,000  men  became  secretary  to  King  William  II.  Ealling 
to  execute  the  magnificent  project  of  wresting  into  disgrace,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Eussiafrom  the  czar.  The  rash  expedition  ter-  Henry  II.  to  settle  in  England,  was  made  arch- 
minated  st  Pultowa,  July  8,  1T09.  Peter  cele-  deacon  of  Bath  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
hrated  a  triumph  at  Moscow,  and  in  the  follow-  of  Canterbnry,  visited  Eome  on  ecclesiastical 
ing  year  conqnered  the  whole  of  Livonia  and  bnsiness  during  the  pontificates  of  Alesander 
Oarelia.  Charles,  who  took  refuge  in  Turkey,  HI.  and  Urban  HI.,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
instigated  Aehmet  II.  against  Peter.  A  war  life  received  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  By 
ensued,  in  which  the  czar  was  narrowly  saved  command  of  the  king  he  made  a  collection  of 
from  destruction  (1711)  by  the  finesse  of  his  his  letters,  183  in  number;  beside  which  there 
mistress  Catharine,  afterward  his  wife  and  sue-  are  extant  of  his  several  sermons,  treatises  on 
cessor  (see  Oathaeibe  I.),  and  the  sacrifice  doctrinal  and  ethical  subjects,  and  a  work  on 
of  Azof.  lie  built  defensive  works  in  his  cap-  canon  law  and  process  lately  discovered, 
ital ;  and  by  the  construction  of  ships,  dock-  PETEK  THE  HEEMIT,  the  apostle  of  the 
yards,  and  wharfs,  which  gave  employment  first  crusade,  born  of  good  family  in  the  diocese 
to  some  40,000  laborers,  he  laid  a  snbstantial  of  Amiens,  France,  about  the  middle  of  the 
basis  for  commerce.  This  commerce  he  inau-  11th  century,  died  in  a  monastery  near  Huy 
gnrated  by  mating  commercial  regnlations  fa-  in  1115.  After  trying  several  pursuits  in  life 
voring  St.  Petersbni^.  In  1713  ho  removed  without  finding  satisfaction  ra  any  of  them,  he 
the  senate  from  Moscow  to  the  new  city,  and  became  a  hermit,  and  about  1098  undertook  a 
in  1T15  the  summer  and  winter  palaces  were  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  oppressions 
completed.  In  company  with  the  empress  whichhewitnessedandexperienced determined 
Catharine  ho  made  a  second  tour  of  Europe  in  him  to  arouse  the  people  of  Christendom  to 
17ie,  and  was  received  at  Paris  with  great  undertake  a  war  for  the  hberation  of  the  holy 
splendor.  He  carried  back  a  large  quantity  of  sepuichre  from  infidels.  (See  Cecsades.)  Tlie 
hooks  and  works  of  art  to  adorn  St.  Peters-  first  company  of  crnsaders  which  set  out  for 
bnrg.  His  son  Alesei,  the  child  of  his  first  Palestine  was  led  by  Peter  himself.  A  part 
marriage,  and  heir  to  his  throne,  evincing  a  of  it  afterward  separated  from  the  rest  under 
treasonable  spirit,  was  tried  and  condemned  to  the  command  of  "Walter  the  Penniless,  but  it 
death  (see  Alexei)  ;  a  few  days  afterward  (Jnly  was  dispersed  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Hungailans. 
7, 1718)  he  died  in  prison,  leaving  a  suspicion  The  others  reached  no  further  than  Nice, 
of  foul  play.  The  protracted  differences  be-  where  they  were  defeated  by  the  Moslems, 
tween  Eussia  and  Sweden  were  finally  com-  Peter  had  left  them  before  this,  and  Lis  name 
posed  after  the  death  of  Charles  Sn.,  by  the  was  associated  with  the  succeeding  expedition 
treaty  of  Nystad  (1721),  under  which  Sweden  which  resulted  in  the  taking  of  Antioch.  While 
ceded  to  her  rival  Livonia,  Esfhonia,  Ingria,  a  the  crusaders  were  besieged  in  this  city,  he  de- 
part of  Carelia,  the  territory  of  Viborg,  the  isle  Berted,bntwa8eaptnredbyTancredandbrought 
of  Oesel,  and  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Baltic  back.  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  he  preach- 
from  Conrland  to  Viborg.  For  these  conces-  ed  a  sermon  to  the  crusaders  on  the  Mount  of 
Bions  Eussia  agreed  to  snrrender  Fhiland,  to  Olives.  After  this  he  returned  to  Enrope  and 
pay  $S  000  000,  and  to  aDow  a  free  export  of  founded  the  abbey  of  Neulinontier,  near  Buy, 
Som,  to  the  annual  valnc  of  50,000  rubles,  from  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life, 
the  porta  of  Eiga,  Eevol,  and  Arensberg.  Peter  PETEEBOEOUGH,  a  N.  central  co.  of  Can- 
now  turned  all  his  energies  to  the  development  ada  "West;  area,  1,005  sq.  m.;  pop.  m  1851, 
of  the  industrial  resonrces  of  his  empire.  He  15,237.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  and  contains 
built  canals  and  factories,  established  a  nnifor-  numerous  lakes,  from  which  flow  several  rivers, 
mity  of  weights  and  measures,  and  paved  the  the  largest  being  the  Otanabee.  Several  rail- 
streetsofMoacowandSt.Petersbnrg.  Heframed  roads  divei^e  from  Peterborongh,  the  capital, 
codes,  organized  tribunals,  and  instituted  bos-  FETEEBOROUGH,  a  city  of  England,  in 
pitala  To  pohsh  the  manners  of  his  court,  he  Northamptonshire,  Bituated  on  the  left  bank  of 
ordered  the  yonng  nobles  to  visit  western  En-  the  Nene,  40  m.  by  railway  N.  E.  from  North- 
rope  in  company  with  their  wives.  In  1733  he  ampton,  and  76  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London; 
founded  at  St.  Petersburg  the  academy  of  sci-  pop.  8,672.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen 
ences  His  last  war  was  against  Persia,  in  which  of  Norman  and  early  Enghsh  architecture.  It 
he  gained  the  Caspian  territories  of  Derbent,  was  founded  m  655  by  Peada  VI,,  king  of 
Bakoo  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Astiabad  (1732  Mercia,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Panes,  and 
-'8).  At  last,  being  afflicted  with  a  distressing  has  since  been  rebnUt  and  received  many  ud- 
and  dangerous  disease,  he  appointed  the  empress  ditions  and  repairs.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
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a  croas,  476  feet  long,  with  transepta  203  feet  the  almoat  impregnable  citadel  of  Monljouicli, 
broad,  ceiling  78  and  tower  160  feet  high,  which  commanded  the  city,  and,  in  the  face  of 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  vastly  superior  force  having  every  advantage 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  were  both  bhried  in  of  position,  commencod  a  campaign  against  the 
Peterborongh  cathedral ;  but  the  remains  of  Spajiiarda,  the  narrative  of  which  seems  more 
the  latter  were  removed  by  James  I.  to  West-  like  a  chapter  of  romance  than  sober  history, 
minster  abbey.  Peterborongh  ia  the  Beat  of  a  He  qnickly  overran  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and 
bishop,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  exorcise  a  Valencia,  and  parts  of  Mnrcia  and  Castile,  ont- 
certain  jurisdiction  over  tho  town.  It  returns  witting  and  alarming  his  enemies  by  the  rapid- 
two  members  to  parliament.  ity,  aecrecy,  and  mystery  of  his  movements,  de- 
PETERBOROUGH,  OHABiaa  MoEDAtrar,  feating  thousands  of  men  with  a  mere  handful, 
earl  of,  a  British  soldier  and  man  of  letters,  born  and  not  scrupling  at  any  artifice  which  would 
in  105S,  died  in  Lisbon,  Oct.  S5, 1785.  His  youth  msure  success  or  increase  his  numbers  or  pres- 
until  his  17th  year  waa  passed  in  the  frivolona  tige.  The  advance  in  April,  1706,  of  an  army 
and  profligate  amusements  of  tlie  conrt,  weary-  of  20,000  men  under  Philip  V.  toward  Barce- 
ing  of  which  he  joined  an  espedition  sent  to  lona,  checked  the  triumphant  career  of  Peter-- 
ohaatise  the  Barbary  corsairs  of  the  Mediter-  borough,  and  he  hastened  back  to  the  city,  into 
ranoan.  Having  seen  severe  service  at  Tripoli  which  he  threw  a  portion  of  his  forces,  while 
and  elsewhere,  he  returned  to  England,  waa  the  remainder  occupied  the  heightsBurround- 
married,  and  Bucceeded  to  his  father's  title  of  ing  the  enemy's  camp  and  cut  off  their  supplies. 
Viscount  Mordaunt.  In  1678-'9  he  again  After  an  obstinate  resistance  the  Barcelonese 
served  against  the  Algerines,  and  upon  his  re-  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  British  fleet 
turn  to  England  took  hia  seat  in  the  house  of  with  suppUes  and  regnforcementa,  and  the  he- 
lords  as  an  opponent  of  the  court.  Subsequently  sieging  force  retreated  with  precipitation,  close- 
he  showed  a  strong  sympathy  for  Lord  Eussell  ly  followed  by  Peterborough.  Had  the  advice 
and  Algernon  Sidney,  tho  latter  of  whom,  in  of  the  latter  been  followed  at  thisjunctnre,ftnd 
spite  of  the  menaces  of  Jeffrey,  he  supported  a  rapid  march  made  upon  Madrid,  the  archduke 
to  the  last  and  accompanied  to  the  scaffold,  might  have  been  estabUshed  upon  the  throne  of 
His  pecuniary  circumstances  becoming  embar-  Spfun.  Peterborongh'smannera,however,were 
rassed  in  conaequence  of  a  reokleaa  generosity,  not  such  as  to  conciliate  the  archduke  or  his 
and  all  honorable  employment  being  cut  off  at  fellow  generals,  who  envied  him  hia  military 
home,  he  reputed  in  1688  to  Holland,  whence  succeaaes  and  hated  him  for  his  arrogance  and 
he  returned  to  England  with  tho  prince  of  presumption.  Dissensions  subsequently  arose 
Orange,  In  April,  1689,  he  waa  created  first  among  the  allied  generals,  and  Peterborough, 
commissioner  of  the  treasury  and  earl  of  Hon-  finding  his  counsels  disregarded,  quitted  Spain 
mouth,  but  retired  from  ofBce  in  a  few  months  in  di^ust,  and  in  1707  returned  to  England, 
with  no  great  credit  for  political  integrity,  where  he  experienced  a  flattering  reception, 
After  serving  in  the  campaign  of  1G91  on  the  and  waa  thanked  by  the  house  of  lords  for  hia 
continent,  he  lived  for  several  years  on  hia  "wonderful  and  amazing  success,"  He  was 
estates;  but  hia  restless  ambition  and  vanity,  subaequently  employed  on  embassies  to  Vienna 
which  the  king's  refusal  to  recall  him  to  power  and  other  continental  courts,  and,  as  in  his 
only  inflamed,  prompted  him  in  1696  to  engage  Spanish  campaign,  moved  ao  rapidly  from  place 
in  the  EenwicK  plot,  and  he  was  for  several  to  place  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  had  seen 
months  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  where  "his  moro  postillions  and  princes  than  any  other 
only  solace  was  to  contrive  wild  and  romantic  man  in  Europe.  His  ambition  and  vanity, 
schemes  for  estricating  himself  from  his  dif-  joined  with  nndoubted  talents,  made  him  in 
ficulties  and  avenging  himself  on  his  enemies,"  many  respects  an  unsafe  person  to  intrust  with 
Released  by  the  leniency  of  William,  and  find-  diplomatic  duties,  and  ho  frequently  exceeded 
ing  hunself  an  object  of  'detestation  to  both  his  authority  or  gratified  his  resfless  desire  for 
whigs  and  lories,  he  again  went  into  retirement,  display  by  engaging  in  mischievous  intrigues, 
and  m  1697  ancoeeded  to  the  title  of  carl  of  Hatred  of  Marlborough  induced  him  during  the 
Peterborongh,  inherited  from  his  uncle,  Henry  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  to  side  with 
Mordaunt,  and  which  enabled  him  to  dispense  the  tories ;  and  uj>on  the  accession  of  George  I. 
with  the  tarnished  name  of  Monmonth.  At  this  and  a  whig  administration,  he  returned  to  hia 
time  he  was  reduced  to  anch  poverty  that  he  country?  aeat,  and  thenceforth  ceased  to  figure 
talked  of  hving  like  a  farmer  and  putting  bis  in  any  important  public  capacity.  ITiroughont 
countess  in  the  dairy  to  chum  and  make  cheeses.  Jiis  life  he  was  the  intimate  ftiend  of  Dryden, 
The  accession  of  Queen  Anne  opened  the  path  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  other  eminent  men  of  let- 
of  preferment  to  him,  and  by  paying  court  to  ters,  and  had  a  considerable  reputation  himself 
theduchessof  Marlborough  he  procured  the  ap-  as  an  elegant  writer.  Hois  said  to  have  com- 
pointmeat  of  general-ln-chief  of  the  forces  sent  posed  hia  own  memoirs,  which  after  his  death 
in  1705  to  assist  the  cause  of  the  archduke  were  destroyed  by  his  countess,  the  celebrated 
Charles  of  Austria,  eliumant  of  the  crown  of  anger  Anastasia  Robinson,  with  whom  he  con- 
Spiun.  With  an  army  of  7,000  undisciplined  tracted  a  second  marriage  in  the  last  year  of 
troops,  principally  Dutch  and  English,  he  cap-  his  life.  His  eccentricity,  impetuosity,  vanity, 
tared  Barcelona,  having  first  carried  by  assault  and  romantic  courage  are  sufficiently  illustrated 
TOL.  mi. — 13 
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by  the  history  of  his  publio  career.    His  mil'i-  ^leilungen  ans  Jvitia  Perthes  geogra^ldsek^ 

tary   genius,   brilliant   as   it  whs,   was  better  Anetalt  ("  OommTinications  from  Justus  Pw 

adapted  to  partisan  warfare  than  to  any  other  thes'  Geographieal  EstaMishment"),  which  em- 

tind,  and  his  succegses  in  Spaia  have  been  call-  braces  a  view  of  all  modern  diacoTeries,  with 

ed  "happy  temerities."    Macanlay  calls  him  maps  and  charts. 

"the  most  extraordinary  character  of  that  age,        PETEES,    or    pEETKEe,    Bohavsktuba,    a 

the  king  of  Sweden  not  excepted ;  ....  apo-  Flemish  painter,  horn  in  Antwerp  in  1614, 

lite,  learned,  and  amorous  Charles  the  Twelfth;"  died,  according  to  most  authors,  in  1652,  hat 

a  comparison  suggested  by  Swift,  who  in  his  according  to  Valtema  in  1671.    He  was  espe- 

lines  "  To  the  Earl  of  Peterborough"  says  he  cially  distinguished  as  a  marine  pdnter,  depict- 

■was  ing  with  great  power  and  truth  storms   and 

Ke'er  to  be  niiitctied  in  moflctn  rcsding  wrecliS.     His  best  works  are  row  scarce. 

EutbyhlsBuoesiko.Chiirleaofewed^  PETEES,  or  PetBE,   HcoH,   HJl  English  dis- 

In  private  life  he  was  generous  to  profusion,  senting  clergyman  and  politician,  bom  in 
passionate  and  unreasonable,  the  slave  of  tom-  Fowey,  Cornwall,  in  1699,  executed  in  Lon- 
porary  whims,  an  atheist  in  religious  opinion,  don,  Oct.  16,  1660.  He  was  graduated  Itf.A. 
and  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life  a  confirmed  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1622,  and 
voluptuary.  His  friends  liked  him  in  spit©  of  preached  for  some  time  with  great  success  at 
his  fanlfs.  Swift  confessed  ,he  "loved  the  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre  in  London;  but 
hang-dog  dearly,"  and  he  was  even  admired  having  been  committed  to  prison  by  Arch- 
by  Johnson.  Buroet  says  he  was  "  a  man  bishop  Land  for  nonconformity,  he  removed, 
of  much  heat,  many  notions,  full  of  discourse,  upon  obtaining  his  release,  to  Rotterdam.  Af- 
brave  and_  generous,  with  little  true  judgment,  ter  preaching  to  an  Independent  congregation 
and  no  virtue."  In  person  he  was  tall  and  there  for  several  years,  he  embarked  for  New 
graceful,  but  so  attenuated  that  Swift  compared  England,  and  arrived  there  in  Oct.  1 635.  On 
bim  to  a  living  skeleton.  A  "Memoir  of  Dec.  21, 1636,  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  in  Salem,,  succeeding  Eoger  Williams,  whose 
Monmouth,  with  Selections  from  his  Corre-  doctrines  he  disclaimed  and  whose  adherents 
spondenee,"  by  Eliot  Warburton  (2  vols.,  1853),  he  excommunicated.  During  his  residence  in 
has  been  published  posthumously.  ifew  England,  he  took  an  active  part  in  mer- 
PETERMANN,  ArousT  HEiKmcH,  a  Gennan  cantile  and  civil  affairs ;  he  suggested  coasting 

feogrppber^born  in  Bleicherode,  near  Word-  and  foreign  voyages  and  the  plan  of  the  fish- 
ausen,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  April  18,  1833,  eries,  and  aided  iu  reforming  the  town  police. 
He  was  designed  by  his  fimily  for  the  church.  In  March,  1638,  he  was  appointed  by  the  gen- 
but  his  preference  for  the  study  of  geography  oral  court  to  assist  in  collecting  and  revising 
led  him  to  enter  the  academy  which  Berghaus  the  colonial  laws.  In  1641  he  was  sent  to  Eng. 
had  established  at  Potsdam.  With  Berghaus  land  to  procure  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  ex- 
he  lived  6  years,  acting  as  his  private  seere-  cise  and  trade ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
tary  and  librarian,  and  there  made  the  ac-  the  influence  of  himself  and  his  associates  that 
quaintance  of  many  scientific  men,  including  an  act  of  parhament  was  passed  in  1643,  re- 
Humboldt,  for  whom  he  prepared  in  1841  the  Jieving  all  commodities  carried  between  Eng- 
map  of  central  Asia.  In  1845  he  went  to  Wd  and  New  England  from  the  payment  of 
Edmburgh  to  aid  A.  K.  Johnston  in  the  prep-  "  any  custom,  subsidy,  taxation,  impoation,  or 
aration  of  the  "  Physical  Atlas ;"  and  in  1847  other  duty,"  till  the  farther  order  of  the  house 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  became  a  of  commons.  In  England  he  joined  the  parlia- 
member  of  the  royal  geographical  society,  mentary  party,  became  a  preacher  in  the  anny, 
wrote  for  the  "  Athenwum"  accounts  of  the  and  in  1649  accompanied  it  to  Ireland,  hold- 
progress  of  geography,  and  in  conjunction  ing,  it  is  said,  a  colonera  commission.  Durmg 
with  the  Eev.  Thomas  Milner  prepared  an  the  war  he  ^so  had  interviews  with  Charles  1. 
"Atlas  of  Physical  Geography."  To  him  is  in  regard  to  his  "New  England  business,"  in 
due  m  great  measure  the  aid  which  Barth,  wliich,  says  Peters,  "  he  used  me  civilly,  and  I 
i>verweg,  and  Togel  received  from  the  Eng-  offered  my  poor  thoughts  three  tunes  for  hia 
hsh  government  in  their  African  explorations,  safety."  In  1651  he  was  appointed  by  pariia- 
and  he  wrote  an  "Account  of  the  Expedition  ment  one  of  the  commissioners  to  amend  the 
to  Central  Africa,"  Hia  hypotheses  in  regard  laws,  an  office  for  which  he  was  eminently  un- 
to arctic  geography  have  been  supported  by  qualified;  and  in  1654  he  was  made  one  of  the 
the  alleged  discovery  of  a  polar  sea  made  by  "  tryers"  of  ministers.  In  1658  he  preached 
Dr.  Kane.  In  1854  the  doke  of  Saze-Coburg  for  some  time  to  the  English  garrison  in  Dun- 
invited  him  to  occupy  the  chair  of  geography  kirk.  Accompanying  Monk  in  1660  on  his 
at  the  university  of  Gotha,  and  the  following  march  from  Scotland  to  London,  he  preached 
year  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  before  him  on  a  fast  day,  and,  it  is  said, 
university  of  Gottingen,  At  the  same  time  he  "  troubled  the  general  with  a  long  fast  sermon ; 
■was  employed  to  superintend  the  geographieal  and  at  night  too  he  supererogated,  and  prayed 
establishment  of  Justus  Perthes  at  Gotha,  the  a  long  prayer  in  the  general's  quarters."  Af- 
lar^est  in  the  world.  From  this  place  he  pub-  ter  the  restoration  Peters  was  committed  to  the 
lishes  a  monthly  journal  mider  the  title  of  Mit-  tower  and  indicted  for  high  treason  as  having 
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been  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  ting.  It  and  the  nse  of  bromine  and  bromide  of  potae- 
WHS  also  alleged  that  he  was  one  of  the  masked  sium  aa  specific  remedies  in  true  membranous 
persons  who  stood  upon  the  scaffold  when  croup,  Hehasdevotedhimselfespeoiallj tothe 
Charles  was  beheaded.  During  hia  imprison-  study  of  the  materia  medica  and  the  theory  and 
ment  he  wrote  several  letters  of  advice  to  hia  practice  of  medicine,  and  baa  eadeavored  to  in- 
daughter,  which  were  subsequently  published  corporate  in  homceopathy  such  improvements 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Dying  Father's  Last  Leg-  in  medical  practice  as  auscultation  and  percus- 
acy  to  an  Only  Child,"  His  other  published  sion,  microscopy,  the  use  of  the  opbthahno- 
works  consist  of  sermons  and  political  treatises,  scope,  pathological  anatomy  and  chemistry,  &c. 
Though  not  a  man  of  learning,  he  possessed  no  His  medical  publications  consist  of  a  "  Treatise 
meaniiitellectualpower8,andhiapreachingwas  on  Diseases  of  the  Head"  (8vo,,  New  York, 
rendered  very  popular  among  the  multitude  by  1853);  "Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Females" 
the  use  of  coarse  but  striking  images.  His  pri-  (8vo.,  3854);  and  "Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
Tate  character  has  been  the  subject  of  much  the  Eyes"  (8vo.,  1855).  In  conjunction  with 
discussion  both  in  England  and  America.  He  Dr.  Wotherspoon  he  translated  "  Eokitansky'a 
was  charged  by  hia  enemies  with  groas  inmio-  Pathological  Anatomy"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  and  ia 
rality,  and  the  most  bitter  epithets  were  ap-    conjunction  with  Dr.  F.  G.  Snelliug  and  others 

Elied  to  him  by  Bishops  Burnet  and  Kennett,  he  has  published  a  "Materia  Medica"  (8to 
ir,  Barwick,  Dr.  Grey,  and  others;  but  of  1866-'eo),  He  ia  now  engaged  upon  a  "  Trea- 
late  years  he  has  been  estunated  more  favor-  tiso  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
ably.  According  to  Dr.  PaJfrey,  bis  name  cine,"  poblisbed  in  numbers,  and  which  is  to 
should  be  written  Peter.  form  3  vols.  8vo.     He  was  also  editor  of 

PETEES,JoHHOH4HLEe,M.D.,  an  American  the  "Worth  American  Jonmai  of  Homceo- 
physician,  born  in  New  York,  July  6,  1810,  pathy"  from  1856  to  1861.  He  was  one  of 
At  the  age  of  18  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  pathological 
medicine  according  to  the  system  of  Hahne-  society,  and  in  1859  was  elected  president  of 
mauD,  and  in  1842  visited  Europe,  where,  ia  the  American  college  of  medical  sciences,  and 
the  schools  of  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  profesaorofmateriamedica  and  therapeutics  in 
he  studied  tomceopathy  under  its  most  emment  the  same  institution.  This  college,  however,  has 
teachers,  and  received  the  instructions  of  the  not  yet  been  opened  for  students, 
chief  professors  of  patholo^oal  anatomy,  path-  PETERS,  Eiohaud,  an  American  jurist,  bora 
ologioal  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  the  near  Philadelphia,  Aug.  32,  1T44,  died  Aug, 
cognate  sciences.  Commencing  practice  in  31,  1828.  He  waa  educated  in  Philadelphia^ 
New  Tork  as  a  homceopathist,  he  gradually  and  embraced  the  profession  of  law.  At  the 
deviated  in  several  essentia]  partioulars  from  breaking  out  of  the  revolntion  he  became  cap- 
the  views  entertained  by  physicians  of  that  tain  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  ia  Jnne, 
school,  and  is  now  understood  to  be  in  favor  1T76,  was  appointed  by  congress  secretary  of 
of  a  compromise  between  the  homeeopathio  the  board  of  war.  On  resigning  this  post  in 
and  allopathic  schools  of  medicine,  both  in  1781  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and 
theory  and  practice.  On  this  subject  he  holds  after  the  organization  of  the  government  he 
that  the  homceopathio  law,  dmilia  simiMug  was  offered  by  Wasliington  the  comptrollership 
eurantur,  is  not  unive^rsaliy  true,  but  is  a  com-  of  the  treasury  of  the  Cnited  States,  This  he 
plement  of  the  general  law  of  medical  treat-  declined,  but  accepted  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
meat,  alteraatia  alterantiis  ewranUtr  ;  that  U,  S.  district  court  for  Pennsylvania,  a  position 
sunilar  things  differ  as  well  as  resemble,  and  which  he  retained  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufe,  The 
as  a  medicine  which  acts  similarly  to  a  disease  admiralty  law  of  the  United  States  may  be  said 
necessarily  acta  somewhat  differently  from  it,  to  owe  to  him  its  foundation.  He  was  also 
it  follows  that  homosopathio  remedies  exert  an  eminent  as  an  agriculturist,  being  president  of 
alterative  action,  and  should  be  given  in  suffl-  the  Philadelphia  agricultural  society ;  and 
cient  doses  to  bring  about  this  effect ;  that  as  through  his  instrumentality  the  use  of  gypsum 
similarity  may  be  considered  a  lesser  or  the  in  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  clover 
least  degree  of  difference,  and  antagonism  a  were  introduced  in  the  United  States 
greater  or  the  greatest  degree  of  difference,  the  PETERS,  Samitbl,  an  American  clergyman 
apparently  antagonistic  laws  timilia  timimus  and  historian,  bom  in  Hebron,  Oonn,  Dec.  13 
eurantur  and  contraria  eontrariw  eurantur  are  1735,  died  in  New  Tork,  Api-il  ]9,  1828;  '  Ho 
not  only  not  diametrically  opposed  to,  but  are  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1767,  became 
the  complements  of  each  other ;  hence  bomoa-  in  1760  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
opathy  and  antipathy  are  not  in  reality  oppos-  and  in  1763  took  charge  of  the  churches  of 
ing  systems,  but  are  parts  of  the  great  law  of  Hartford  and  Hebron.  Being  a  tory,  he  was 
specific  alterative  or  specific  allopathic  treat-  forced  in  1774  to  fiee  to  England,  where  he 
ment.  Among  the  suggestions  made  by  him  revenged  himself  on  tlje  Puritans  by  publish- 
whioh  have  been  adopted  in  medical  practice  ing  m  1781  "  A  General  History  of  Oonnecti- 
are  the  employment  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  cut,"  which  has  been  called  the  "most  an- 
of  consumption ;  the  use  of  phosphates  in  med-  scrupulous  and  malicious  of  lying  narratives."- 
icme ;  the  curative  treatment  of  Bright's  dis-  In  1794  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Yermont  by 
ease  of  the  kidneys  with  corrOaire  snblimato ;    a  convention  of  that' diocese,  but  waa  never 
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coDBeorated  to  the  office.  In  1805  ha  retnmed  Carolina.  There  is  a  cootinuous  line  of  raii- 
to  America,  and  in  1807  pnhlished  in  New  road  commnnication  from  Petersburg  to  Mo- 
York  a  "  EBstory  of  the  Eev.  Hugh  Peters,"  bile,  and  also  to  Meinphis,  Tenn.  The  city  is 
his  greftt-nncle.  In  181T  he  made  a  journey  to  lighted  with  gaa,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  claiming  a  targe  tract  water  from  a  reservoir.  It  is  well  built  and 
of  land  in  that  region.  He  is  the  "Parson  naturally  drained,  the  ground  descending  grad- 
Peter"of  Trumbnll's  "McFingal."  uallyfrom  the  heights  on  the  southern  out- 

FETEES,  Samcbl  Jaevis,  an  American  mer-  skuls  down  to  the  river.  The  principal  public 
chant,  born  in  York,  now  Toronto,  Canada,  buildings  are  the  custom  honse  and  post  ofHce, 
July  30  1801,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Aug.  11,  court  house,  mechanics'  hall,  Phtenix  hall,  and 
1855  He  was  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Peters,  a  library  of  5,000  volumes.  There  are  4  banks. 
After  passing  some  time  in  a  French  counting  4  savings  institutions,  8  daily  and  3  weekly 
room  in  New  York,  he  removed  to  New  Or-  newspapers,  and  14  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  2 
leans  ia  1831,  became  clerk  in  a  wholesale  Episcopalian,  3  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  1 
grocery  house,  and  in  1833  began  business  for  Romau  Catholic,  and  4  for  colored  people, 
hunself  as  a  wholesale  grocer  in  partnership  There  are  50  productive  or  manufacturing  es- 
witb  a  Mr.  Millard.  Of  this  firm,  which  was  tablishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,- 
in  time  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  trade,  104,000,  consuming  annually  $2,076,000  worth 
Mr  Peters  continued  a  member  as  long  as  he  of  raw  material,  and  employing  3,143  males 
lived.  In  1829  he  was  elected  to  the  city  and  061  females;  valueofproduct6,|3,528,m. 
couucil  of  New  Orleans,  and  after  the  division  The  sales  of  cotton  during  the  year  endmg 
of  the  citv  into  municipalities  was  chosen  to  a  Sept  30, 1858,  amounted  to  lT,038  bales,  1859, 
similar  office  in  the  second  municipaHty,  and  28,069  ;  I860,  30,000 ;  1861,  35,000.  The  re- 
made chwrman  of  the  finance  committee.  In  ceipts  of  tobacco  iu  1859  were  26,000,000  lbs. ; 
the  latter  capacity  he  was  identified  with  quantity  macufactnrefl,  13,000,000  lbs.,  m  20 
numerous  improvements.  He  was  one  of  the  factories.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1859 
originators  of  the  Pontcbartrain  railroad  and  was  3,563  tons.— Petersburg  was  incorporated 
its  first  prerfdent,  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  in  1748.  It  was  twice  occupied  by  the  Bntish 
of  which  he  was  president  until  his  death,  and  under  Gten.  Phillips  during  the  revolutionary 
of  the  city  bank,  of  which  he  was  also  presi-  war.  The  Peterabui^  volunteers  served  with 
dent  for  20  years.  He  was  afterward  president  distinction  on  the  Canada  frontier  durmg  the 
of  the  state  bant  of  Louisiana,  was  appointed  last  war  with  England,  and  it  was  Mr.  Mad- 
collector  of  the  port  in  1849,  and  was  instru-  ison,  then  president,  who,  referring  to  their 
mental  in  introducing  the  common  school  sys-  gallantry,  first  styled  Petersburg  the  cockade 
tem  into  New  Orleans.    In  connection  with  of  the  South." 

the  schools  he  founded  a  public  lyceum  and  PETEE8EN,  Febdbeik  Cheisti4N,  a  Damsh 

library,  which  are  now  flourishing.  philologist  and  archreologist,  born  in  Autsvor- 

PETEE'S  PENCE,  an  annual  tribute  of  one  skon  in  Socland,  Dec.  9,  1786.    He  was  edu- 

penny  formerly  paid  to  the  pope  on  the  fes-  cated  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in 

tival  of  St.  Peter.    In  England,  where  every  1836  became  a  member  of  the  Danish  academy 

famUy  possessed  rf  30  pennyworth  of  property  of  science,  and  in  1 843  ordinary  professor  of 

of  any  kind  was  considered  liable  to  this  trib-  philology  in  Copenhagen.    Beside  contributing 

ute,  it  was  continued  from  Saxon  times  to  the  to  scientific  journals  many  valuable  article, 

reign  of  Heniry  "VHI.    The  tribute  was  col-  he  has  written  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Stndy 

lected  by  the  bishops.    The  term  is  also  ap-  of  Archieology"  (Copenhagen,  1825),  and  a 

plied  to  any  general  voluntary  collection  made  "Handbook  of  Greek  Literary  History    (t-o- 

for  the  pope,  such  as  that  in  I860 :  on  Jan.  1,  penhagen,  1826).    _    _       _,       ,     „      „ 

1861,  the  amount  received  at  Home  from  this  PETERWAEDEIN  (Hun.  Petenarad),  afor- 

collection  had  exceeded  $2,000,000.  tress  and  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Wavonian 

PETEESBUEG,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Military  Frontier^n  the  right  bank  ot  the 

Dinwiddie  CO.,  Va.,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Ap-  DanubCi  44  m.  N.  W.  from  Belgrade ;  civil  pof . 

pomattoi  river,  13  m.  above  its  entrance  into  about  4,000,  garrison  3,000.    The  fortress  is 

the  James  at  City  Point;  pop.  in  1850, 14,010;  built  on  a  lofty  escarped  rock  overhanging  a 

in  1860  18275      It  ia  the  third  city  in  the  state  sharp  promontory  formed  by  a  bend  ot  tne 

in  population,  and  is  favorably  situated  for  river,  opposite  the  town  and  steamboat  sta- 

i,.„.fl,,„.     ■n.i  _;^.,.  i=  n..,.;^..KiQ  tr.  tV.io  niQCD  tiiiTi  nf  Nmiiatz  in  the  Huneanan  county  or 


IS.      iiie  river  is  uanj^nuic  i^u  i,.i.d  ^un,t,  -^^^  «.   ,.„..l— w„  —  .^.,  . „_ -  . 

which  is  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  for  vessels  Bacs,  contains  extensive  barracks  and  arsenals 

of  200  tons ;  larger  vessels  load  and  dischai^o  for  a  largo  force,  and  presents  to  the  water 

at  Port  "Walthall  6  m.  below,  on  the  N.  bank  and  land  side  a  formidable  face  of  walls,  port 

of  the  river,  and  the  largest  at  City  Point,  holes,  and  bastions.    The  place  is  of  high  stra- 

Iramediately  above  the  city  the  falls  afford  ex-  te^c  importance,  and  the  Romans  are  behev- 

tensive  water  power.    Above  the  falls  the  Ap-  ed  to  have  had  there  one  of  their  PimnoniMi 

Somattos  is  made  navigable  for  bateaux  to  military  colonies,  called  Acumincum.  Themod- 

armville,  107  m.    Petersburg  is  connected  by  ern  name  is  traced  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  who 

railroad  with  City  Pomt,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  mustered  there  his  motley  host  of  crusad- 

Lynohburg,  and  Weldon  oh  the  border  of  North  ers.    Prince  Eugene  won  there  a  great  victory 
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orerthe  Turks  in  1716,  which  coraplet«<l  tha  distinction.    In  1822  he  succeeded  EobertT. 

daliveranoe  of  Hungary  from  the  Moslem  yoke.  Hayne  as  attorney.general  of  the  state,  which 

During  the  war  of  1848-'9  Peterwardein  was  office  he  held  for  8  years.    Daring  the  nnlli- 

continnally  in  the  hands  of  the  Hungarians,  fication  troubles  of  I830-'82  he  took  sides 

capitulating  only  after  the  surrender  of  GOrgey  against  the  doctrine  of  the  state  veto,  and  be- 

and  of  the  fortress  of  Arad.  came  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  union  and 

PETHEEICK,  John,  a  British  traveller  in  state  rights"  party,  which,  while  adopting  to 
Africa.  In  1845  he  went  to  Egypt,  entered  the  their  fullest  extent  the  opinions  of  the  nnlli- 
serriceofMehemetAli  as  mining  engineer,  and  flers  on  tlie  subject  of  a  protective  tariff,  and 
was  sept  by  the  pasha  to  Arabia  Potrsea  to  those  of  Calhoun,  McDuffie,  Hayne,  and  others 
seek  for  coal.  After  extendve  unsuccessful  respecting  state  rights,  nevertheless  joined  is- 
reaearches  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  in  Jan,  sue  with  the  nulliflers  on  the  practicability  of 
1847,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Kordofan  and  applying  the  state  veto  to  measures  adopted 
report  upon  some  iron  mines.  He  spent  several  by  the  federal  congress.  During  the  contro- 
years  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Nile  in  the  versy,  which  several  times  threatened  to  end 
service  of  the  I^yptian  government;  but  on  in  civil  war,  he  showed  himself  an  earnOTt 
tlie  death  of  Mehemet  Ali  he  resigned  his  worker  and  a  vigorous  and  eloquent  speaker; 
employment  and  established  himself  as  a  mer-  and  apon  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he  became  in 
chant  at  Khartoora,  where  he  was  made  Brit-  his  political  capacity  an  object  of  much  popu- 
ish  consul.  In  1853,  and  repeatedly  again  lar  dislike,  his  views  being  considered  m.tag- 
in  subsequent  years,  he  ascended  the  White  onistic  to  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty 
Hlle,  and  penetrated  beyond  all  foi-mer  travel-  of  the  state,  and  identical  with  measures  of 
lers  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  1859  he  federal  usurpation.  His  talents  and  virtues, 
retamed  to  England,  and  after  a  residence  and  his  unquestioned  ability  as  an  advocate, 
there  of  two  years,  during  which  he  published  nevertheless  secured  him  the  respect  of  the 
a  highly  interesting  accountofhisexplorations,  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  con- 
entitled  "  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Centi-al  tinned  to  maintain  hia  position  as  a.  leader  at 
Africa,  with  Explorations  from  Khartoom  on  the  bar  with  scarcely  a  rival.  Subsequently  he 
tlie  White  Nile  to  the  Kogions  of  the  Equator"  hehi  fer  a  brief  period  the  office  of  district  at- 
(London  and  Edinburgh,  1861),  he  set  out  in  torney  of  the  United  States,  at  a  time  when 
April,  I88I1  from  England  for  another  espedi-  snch  a  position  subjected  him  to  public  odinm. 
tion  np  the  Nile,  especting  to  meet  Oapt.  Speke  He  has  also  served  in  the  state  legislature,  and 
and  his  companions  in  their  advance  northeriy  is  now  (1961)  a  commissioner  for  eodiiying  the 
from  the  late  re^on  of  E.  Africa.  laws  and  statutes  of  South  Carolina.   Although 

PETIGNY,  EEANgoia  Jules  FiLtBtrL  db,  a  opposed  to  the  secession  movement  of  1860- 
French  historian,  born  in  Paris,  March  14,  '61,  he  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  South 
1801.  He  studied  at  the  school  of  charts,  was  Carolina ;  and  notwithstanding  his  views  are 
appointed  in  1823  counsellor  to  the  prefecture  shared  by  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
of  Loir-et-Cher,  and  after  the  revolution  of  people  of  the  state,  publio  respect  for  his  char- 
1830,  by  which  he  lost  his  office,  devoted  him-  acter  is  undiminished.  ^,.„, 
self  to  literary  pursuits,  and  especially  tfl  re-  PETION  (or  Kimoa)  DE  VILLENEDTE, 
searches  in  French  history.  His  first  work  JinoMK.aiFrenchrevolutiouist.bominChartrea 
was  an  essay  "On  the  History,  Laws,  and  In-  in  1753,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1T93.  He  was 
stitutiona  of  the  Merovingian  Epoch"  (3  vols,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  in  1T89  waselected 
8vo.,  Paris,  1844),  for  which  the  institute  by  his  native  town  deputy  to  the  states-gen- 
awarded  him  the  Gobert  prize  of  9,000  francs;  emJ.  Hisflne  figure  and  countenance,  sonorona 
and  in  1848  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  voice,  fluent  speech,  fervor,  and  integrity  se- 
same learned  body  for  hia  "  Archteoiogical  cured  him  considerable  influence  over  his  col- 
History  of  the  Vend6mois."  He  has  also  pub-  leagues  and  the  people.  He  was  styled  lavertu 
lished  "  Observations  on  Eecmiting  the  Army"  Peihvin.  He  was  a  bitter  en^py  of  the  court 
(1880),  and  various  historical  and  antiquarian  and  of  Mirabeau,  and  was  one  Of  the  3  cofnmia- 
papars  in  the  BiUiothique  de  VecoU  dm  cAartes,  Moners  who  after  the  flight  to  Tarennes,  June, 
the  Eevue  numismatique,  and  the  Mimoira  of  1791,  were  sent  by  the  constituent  assembly  io 
the  society  of  sciences  and  letters  of  the  dty  bring  the  royal  family  back  to  Paris,  when  he 
of  Blois.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  treated  his  illustrious  prisoners  with  unpar- 
academy  of  iuscriptiona  and  belles-lettres  in  donable  roughness,  and  wished  the  king  to  be 
Dec.  1850.                                   .  at  once  placed  on  trial.    Being  elected  mayor 

PETIGEU,  James  Loma,  an  American  law-  of  Paris  m  preference  to  Lafayette,  he  secretly 

yer,  of  mised  Irish  and  Huguenot- descent,  assisted  in  the  popular  manifestation  of  June 

born  in  Abbeville  district,  S.  C,  about  1789.  20, 1793,and  was  consequentlysuapendedfrom 

He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  col-  his  functions  by  the  departmental  directory, 

lege  in  1809,  and  a  few  years  later  was  ad-  bat  was  restored  by  order  of  the  assembly, 

mitted  to  the  bar,  commencing  practice  as  a  which  had  become  alarmed  by  the  popular  cry 

country  lawyer.     Having  attained  great  pro-  of  "Petion  or   death!"      He  participated   in 

fessional  eminence  in  the  rural  districts,  he  re-  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  when  he  caused 

moved  to  Charleston,  where  he  rapidly  rose  to  himself  to  be  kept  under  guard  by  his  own 
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friends  in  order  to  be  excused  from  any  active  Potion  in  a  pitched  liattle,  and  pnrBucd  him 

proceedings  to  queU  the  troubles ;  neither  did  to  Port-au-Priiice.    At  length  the  chieftains 

Le  interfere  to  stop  the  dreadful  massacres  of  agreed,  without  entering  into  any  formal  trea- 

September.    In  1793  he  was  elected  a  deputy  ty,  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  leave  each  other 

to  the  convention  by  the  department  of  Eure-  undisturbed.  A  strip  of  waste  coimtry,  10  miles 

et-Loir,  aad  nominated  the  first  president  of  wide,  was  made  the  neutral  boundary  between 

that  aasembly.  He  now  leaned  toward  a  milder  their  territories.    Potion  now  applied  himself 

policy,  sided  with  the  Girondiala,  and  lost  his  zealously  to  the  improvement  of  his  subjects, 

popularity.    He  had  insisted  upon  Louis  SVI.  With  absolute  power  lio  preserved  die  utmost 

being  tried,  and  voted  for  his  death,  hut  on  republican  simplicity.     Property  was  equitably 

condition  that  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  divided,  without  respect  to  distinctions  of  color ; 

people.     Thb  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  attention  was  pdd  to  public  instruction ; 

revolutionists.    He  was  proscribed  in  conjunc-  and  the  general  forms  of  adroinistration  were 

tion  with  the  Girondists,  escaped  from  Paris,  copied  irom  IVench  modelsi      But  an  insur- 

and  repaired  first  to  Caen,  and  then  to  the  vi-  mountable  harrier  was  opposed  to  his  exertions 

pinity  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  wandered  for  by  the  character  of  the  recently  emancipated 

some  months  and  finally  killed  himself.    His  blacks  whoformedthe  majority  of  hissabjects. 

body  was  found  half  devoured  by  wolvea.    The  The  finances  of  the  country  feU  into  irretrieva- 

works  of  Potion  were  published  in  Paris  in  hie  disorder ;   onerous  imposts  upon  commerce 

I793(4voia.  8vo.);  they  consist  of  speeches  and  were  resorted  to,  and  the  government  was  com- 

poUtica!  tracts,  of  merely  temporary  interest.  pelled  to  debase  the  coinage.    The  army  was  a 

PfiTION"   (AswB  ALESAsnEK   Sinlis),   first  mere  rabble,  unpaid,  undisciplined,  and  ill  fed. 

President  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  born  in  All  this  wretchedness  and  confusion,  which  he 
ort-au-Prince,  April  2, 17T0,  died  March  29,  saw  no  means  of  remedying,  had  at  length 
1818.  His  father  waa  Pascal  SabSs,  a  wealthy  such  an  effect  on  the  benevolent,  though  some- 
colonist,  and  bis  mother  a  free  mulatto.  Ho  what  over-cautioua  and  irresolute  Potion,  that 
Btndiedatthemilitaryacademy  of  Paris,  served  he  fell  into  astat«  of  hypochondria,  fancying 
in  the  French  and  afterward  in  the  Haytian  that  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination.  Fmal- 
artny,  and  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  ly,  he  refused  all  medicines  and  nourishment, 
his  native  island  rendered  valuable  services  to  and,  after  designating  Gen.  Boyer  as  his  suc- 
Toussamt  and  Dessalines  as  an  engineer,  and  cessor,  died  of  mere  inanition  and  despondency, 
was  rapidly  advanced.  He  did  much  to  pro-  amid  the  nniversal  and  profound  grief  of  the 
tect  the  colonists  in  Biat  time  of  terror,  and  his  people.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  and 
mild  disposition  and  engaging  manners  recom-  now  rests  in  the  cemetery  of  PSre  la  Chaise, 
mended  him  to  all  classes.  "When  Tousswnt  P£TI8  BE  LA  OROIS,  Francois,  a  French 
began  his  proscription  of  the  whites  and  mu-  orientalist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1653,  died  Doc.  4, 
lattoes,  PStion  took  up  arms  to  resist  him,  and  1T13.  Ho  was  the  son  of  the  king's  interpreter 
mmntamed  the  conlfict,  with  very  unequal  for  oriental  languages,  and  was  educated  for 
forces,  until  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  France,  the  same  employment,  passing  several  years  at 
He  returned  from  exile  as  a  colonel  in  the  Aleppo,  Ispahan,  and  Constantinople.  In  1682 
army  sent  under  Gen.  Leclerc  to  subject  Hayti  he  went  to  Morocco  as  secretary  to  the  French 
anewto  herformermasters;  but  the  retaliatory  ambassador,  ,and  was  afterward  employed  as 
cruelties  committed  by  that  commander,  and  secretary-'  '  .  ■  ■■ 
the  conduct  of  the  French  toward  Toussaint  Algiers, 
and  Kgaud,  impelled  him  to  quit  the  army ;  oli,  and 

and  placing  himself  under  the  orders  of  Dessa-  French  government  and  the  East.    In  1 692  he 

lines,  they  once  more  proclaimed  the  indepen-  waa  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  royal 

dence  of  Hayti  (1804).   Having  succeeded  Gen.  college  of  France,  and  in  1G95  sneceeded  his 

Clervaus  in  the  government  of  Port-au-Prince  father  as  oriental  interpreter,  an  office  in  which 

and  the  command  of  the  mnlattoes,  Potion  held  he  himself  was  succeeded  after  his  death  by 

that  post  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  the  his  son  Alexandre  Louis  Marie.    Beside  Arabic, 

negro  emperor  (Oct.  1806),     In  the  dissolution  Persian,  and  Turkish,  he  is  said  to  have  under- 

of  the  government  which  ensued,  the  mnlat-  stood  the  Mogul,  Armenian,  and  Ethiopian 

toea  rallied  round  Potion,  whom  they  prefer-  languages.     He  spoke  and  wrote  Arabic  with 

red,  as  one  of  their  own  caste,  to  Christophe,  remarkable  fluency  and  elegance,  and  during 

the  leader  of  the  blacks.     Potion  accordingly  his  residence  at  Aleppo  translated  into  that 

was  elected,  June  37,  1807,  president  of  the  tongue  an  account  of  the  campaign  of  Louis 

Bouthem  and  western  parts  of  the  island :  an  SIV.  in  the  Netherlands,  which  waa  published 

office  which  waa  afterward  conferi-ed  upon  him  in  1G71.     He  translated  the  "Turkish  Tales" 

ia  perpetuity,  with  the  right  of  nominatii^  his  from  Sheikh  Zadeh  (12mo.,  Paris,  ITOT),  and 

successor,     Christophe  believing  himself  en-  from  the  Persian  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Days" 

titled  to  undivided  authority,  the  rivals  took  (5  vols.  12mo.,  1710-'13),  and  8heref-ed-deen 

np  arms,  and  for  several  years  carried  on  a  war  All  Yesdi's  "  History  of  Timur"  (4  vois.,  1722). 

without  decisive  results,  but  in  which  the  ad-  PETIT-THOUARS.  See  Du  Petit-Thouars. 

vantage  seems  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  PETITOT,  Claitdk  BERNABn,  a  French  au- 

Chriatophe,  who   on  one  occasion  defeated  thor,  bom  in  Dijon  in  1772,  died  in  Paris,  AprU. 


■interpreter  in  the  expeditions  against 
;he  negotiations  with  Tunis  and  Trip- 
many  other  transactions  between  the 
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6,1836.  He  filled  various  public  offices,  devoted  of  1843-'4,  and  acted  without  success  in  the 

his  leisure  hours  to  Uterature,  wrote  3  worthless  plays  of  Shakespeare,  he  repaired,  penniless 

tragedies  which  he  himself  suppressed  so  far  and  on  foot,  to  Pesth,  brinpng  with  him  a  col- 

ea  he  was  ahle,  translated  those  of  Allieri  and  lection  of  songs,  some  of  which  had  already 

the  novels  of  OerTantes,  edited  MoliSre  and  La  appeared  in  the  AtheJimum.    He  earned  some 

Harpe,  and  published  the  Beperioire  An  tkeAtre  money  by  translating  one  of  Jarnes's  noyels  and 

lYanpaii  (27  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  I803-'4,  and  anotherofBernard,contrihutedtothejE'ie(iepti 

83  vols.  8vo.,  1817-18),  and  a  collection  of  ("  Pictures  of  Life"),  and  assisted  Vahot  in  edit- 

MeiMiresrelatifii&Vhi»toiTedeFra7tcs(^6\o\i.  ing  tinA  Dwatlap  ("Joum^  of  Fashion").    His 

8vo.,  Paris,  1819-'24),  to  which  he  added  Ho-  fame  as  a  writer  of  popnlar  songs  rose  from  day 

graphical  and  historical  essays  of  some  interest,  to  day,  hnt  ho  met  with  little  snccess  in  other 

PETITOT,  Jean,  a  Swiss  painter  on  enamel,  branches  of  literary  or  artjstio  labor,  a  nov- 
borninGenevainl607,diedatVevayin  1691.  el  entitled  J  Mh&r  hotde  (^'^Tho  Hangman's 
Hisfatker  was  a  sculptor  and  architect;  hehim-  Eope"),  and  adrama,  TigrU  ^  Ai'eno  ("Tiger 
self  first  followed  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  and,  and  Hysena"),  as  well  aa  a  last  attempt  to  figure 
in  concert  with  his  master  Bordier,  give  partic-  on  the  stage,  proving  decided  Mlures.  Two  pop- 
ular attention  to  improving  the  fabrication  of  nlar  epic  sketches,  A  helytig  Jcalapdcsa  ("  The 
enamel.  After  visiting  Italy  they  removed  to  Hammerof  thoPlace"),and/(inDgBi(&("'War- 
England,  where,  nnder  the  direction  of  May-  rior  John"),  were  fevorably  received.  On  a 
erne,  the  head  physician  of  King  Charles  L  tour  throngh  the  northern  parts  of  Hungary  he 
and  a  learned  chemist,  they  iuvented  processes  received  marks  of  enthusiMticadmiration.  Dur- 
for  preparing  colors  which  enabled  them  to  ing  a  subsequent  tour  along  the  upper  Theiss  he 
excel  the  best  worts  of  Venice  and  Limoges,  married  a  yonng  giri,  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Charles  L  treated  Petitot  with  marked  favor,  his  poetry,  "When,  at  the  general  convention 
gave  him  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  knighted  of  the  opposition  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  make  copies  of  Van-  diet  of  1847,  he  recited  his  poem  Dalaim  ("  My 
dyke's  pictures  on  enamel.  He  accompanied  Songs"),  the  members  rose  and  embraced  him, 
Charles  IL  in  his  exile  to  France,  where  the  The  events  of  February  and  March,  1848, 
liberality  of  Louis  XIV.  mdaced  him  to  settle,  opened  for  him  the  career  of  revolntionary 
He  now  copied  some  of  Mignard  and  Lebrun's  activity.  Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the  occur- 
best  compositions,  and  pMnted  portraits  of  rences  at  Vienna  of  March  13  reached  Pesth, 
many  of  the  celebrated  characters  of  the  when  Petofl,  accompanied  by  J6kai,  Vasvary, 
French  court.  His  masterpiece  in  this  line  was  and  Bulyovszky,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
the  portrait  of  the  countess  of  Southampton,  assembled  the  students  of  the  Hungarian  me- 
He  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  On  the  re-  tropolis,  and,  repairing  with  a  crowd  of  people 
vocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  he  was  to  one  of  the  principal  printing  establishments, 
imprisoned  aa  a  Calvinist,  and  released  only  compelled  the  workmen  to  print  without  per- 
when  lengthened  confinement  had  endangered  mission  from  the  censor  the  "  Twelve  Demands 
his  life.  He  now  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  of  the  Hnngarian  Nation,"  and  a  stirring  rev- 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days,  olutionary  song  of  the  young  poet,  entitled 

PETOFI,  SiNDOR,  a  Hungarian  poet,  bom  Jb^pmiTiai^j/itr/ ("Hungarians,arisel").  Both 

in  the  district  of  Little  Oumania,  Jan.  I,  1823,  were  distribnted  and  read  before  numberless 

disappeared  on  the  battle  field  of  Scbasburg  in  multitudes,  amid  the  general  acclamations  of 

Transylvania,  July  31,  1849.    He  was  the  son  the  people.    The  municipality  gave  its  adhe- 

-'  —\  innkeeper  and  butcher,  and  was  sent  sion,  a  committee  of  pubho  safety  was  formed, 


/  to  the  schools  of  Aszod,  Saent  and  the  royal  lieutenancy  of  Buda  w 

LOrfincz,  and  Sobenmitz ;  but  being  wayward,  pelled  to  yield.  Petofl  now  devoted  his  poetry- 
obstinate,  and  a  poetical  dreamer  from  his  in-  exclusively  to  qnickening  lie  revolutionary 
fancy,  he  was  eipelled  or  deserted  from  the  last  movement.  Appeals,  odes,  and  battle  songs  ■ 
named8ohool,andservedforBometimeasscen6  followed  each  other;  and  finally  he  girded  on 
shifter  in  "b.  theatre  at  Pesth,  until  he  was  dis-  the  sword  himself,  and  accompanying  Bern  on 
covered  by  his  father  and  taken  home.  He  bis  Transylvanian  canipaign,  with  only  a  short 
was  treated  harshly  by  his  father,  but  tenderly  intermption,  continued  as  his  aide-de-camp 
by  his  mother,  and  after  some  20  months  was  until  the  disastrous  day  of  Schiisbnrg,  where 
agdn  sent  to  school,  this  time  to  Oedenburg.  Petiifi  was  last  seen  among  the  scattered  rem- 
Scarcely  arrived,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  an  nants  of  the  army,  pursued  by  Cossacks.  His 
Anstrian  regiment,  with  which  he  was  sent  to  dead  body  was  not  fonnd.  There  is  little 
Croatia,  and  snhsequently  to  Styria ;  but  was  donbt  that  he  was  killed  by  the  pursuers;  bnt 
soon  dismissed,  and  went  to  the  college  of  Pdpa.  to  this  day  the  popular  belief  in  Hungary  is 
He  left  P;ipa  in  1843,  after  having  seen  his  first  that  the  great  minstrel  of  the  revolntion  still 
printed  song  in  Bajza's  Athemmim,  and  for  some  lives  in  foreign  parts  or  in  one  of  the  dnn- 
timeled  the  lifeof  apoorstrolliugplayer,  wan-  geons  of  Austria,  soon  to  reappear.  Stories 
dering  generally  alone  through  the  plains  of  of  his  alleged  reappearance  at  various  places 
Hungary,  composing  short  popular  songs,  and  are  current,  and  many  a  patriotic  pen  is 
subsisting  by  the  hospitality  of  the  peasantry,  active  in  defending  the  one  or  the  other  siSe 
From  Debreczin,  where  he  spent  the  wint«r  of  the  question,  though  the  widow  of  the  poet 
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has  long  been  remfltried.  A  lively  eontro-  phens,  and  others.— Seo  Voyage  dans  rArabie 
Tersy  on  the  suWect  took  place,  at  the  begin-  PHree,  by  Laborde  and  Linant  (Pans,  1630), 
ning  of  1861,  in  the  columns  of  tlie  Peath  of  which  a  condensed  EngUsh  translation  waa 
FiMdmop*  wJiiiffC' Sunday  News"),  edited  by  published  in  London  in  1845. 
path  a£  early  friend  of  Petifi.  Among  the  PETBAECH  CFrahcbsoo  Pbtkaeca),  an 
translators  of  his  songs  in  German  are  Szarva-  Italian  poet,  born  in  Arezzo,  July  20,  1804, 
dyand  Hartmann  (iouitly)  and  Vasfi  (nom  de  died  in  Arqua,  Jnly  18,  13T4.  He  was  the 
plv,me  of  Dr.  M.  Eisler,  now  of  New  Tork).  A  son  of  Pietro  or  Petracco  {an  idiomatic  form 
collection  in  French,  interwoven  with  inter-  of  Pietro),  and  his  baptismal  name  of  Fran- 
esting  sketehes  of  the  poet  and  his  country,  cesoo  di  Petracco  he  afterward  changed  to  that 
waa  published  by  Chassin  under  the  title  of  by  which  he  is  now  known.  His  father,  who 
Le  voite  de  la  resolution  Bongroke  Alaeand^  was  a  notary  of  Florence,  had  taken  part  in 
Petcejl  (Brussels  and  Paris,  1860).  the  contests  between  the  Gtielphs  and  Ghibel- 
PETBA,  an  ancient  city  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  lines  which  were  then  desolating  Italy,  and 
about  halfway  between  the  Dead  sea  and  the  along  with  Dante  and  other  members  of  the 
head  of  the  jElanitic  gnlf.  The  ancient  geog-  Bianchi  party  waa  driyen  from  his  native  city. 
raphers  describe  it  as  situated  in  a  narrow  The  family  did  not  remain  long  m  Arezzo, 
valley,  snrronnded  by  precipitous  hills,  be-  where  it  settled  at  first,  and  when  Petrarch 
yond  which,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Jn-  was  7  months  old  his  mother,  not  bemg  m- 
dtea,  were  deserts.  On  the  W.  side  rises  Mt.  eluded  in  the  sentence  of  banishment  passed 
Hor.  The  entrance  to  the  mina  of  this  long  on  her  husband,  removed  to  Andsa  in  the 
lost  oity,  first  discovered  by  Bnrckhardt  in'  neighborhood  of  Florence,  There  he  rernained 
1813,  is  generally  made  through  the  »ih  or  7  years,  nndl  he  waa  taken  to  Pisa  by  his  fa- 
ravine  of  Wady  Musa,  a  winding  street  of  a  ther,  who  had  gone  thither  in  the  vam  hope 
mile  in  length,  lined  on  both  sides  with  tombs  of  being  restored  by  the  arms  of  the  emperor 
hewn  out  of  the  rocky  cliff.  At  the  opening  of  Henry  VII.  to  his  original  home.  Diaappoint- 
this  avenue  is  the  Khuzneh,  the  supposed  great  ed  and  disheartened,  the  t!ather  songht  finally 
temple  of  Petra,  but  bearing  no  inscription,  a  refuge  for  himself  and  his  family  at  Avignon, 
It  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  is  o^ed  by  then  the  seat  of  the  papal  court,  and  in  the 
the  Arabs  El  Ehmneh  {the  treasure),  from  a  neighboring  town  of  Oarpentras  Petrarch  re- 
tradition  that  one  of  the  Pharaohs  enclosed  a  eeived  his  first  education.  He  early  mani- 
vast  amount  of  money  and  jewels  in  an  urn  fested  a  fondness  for  the  classics ;  but  as  in 
eurmonnting  the  facade.  Beside  this  and  the  that  age  and  that  country  the  law  was  the 
nnmerous  tombs,  which  form  the  most  remark-  principal  avenue  to  private  emolument  and  po- 
able  and  interesting  remains  of  Petra,  the  Jitical  preferment,  he  waa,  when  IS  years  old, 
most  strikmg  edifices  are  the  Deir,  a  huge  sent  to  the  university  of  Montpcllier  to  attend 
temple  hewn  in  tlie  rock;  the  theatre,  esca-  lectures  on  that  snbjeot.  From  this  placebo 
■vated  from  the  rock,  with  an  arena  120  feet  in  waa  remoted  in  1333  to  the  more  famous 
diameter,  and  capable  of  accommodating  from  school  of  Bologna.  Bnt  as  his  passion  for  lit- 
8,000  to  4,000  spectators;  and  the  acropolis,  erature  and  aversion  to  law  seemed  constantly 
The  remains  Jif  the  city  in  the  plMn  are  now  a  strengthening,  hia  father  hastened  to  the  latter 
heap  of  rubbish.— Petra  is  supposed  to  be  the  city  to  repress  feelings  which  threatened  to 
same  as  Selah,  referred  to  twice  in  the  Old  Tes-  overthrow  all  his  ambitious  designs.  Copies 
tament  (2  Kings  xiv.  7,  and  Isaiah  svi.  1),  both  of  the  ancient  anthers,  porchased  at  great  cost 
names  signifying  rock.  It  waa  a  city  of  Edom,  and  hastily  concealed,  were  discovered  and 
but  was  taken  several  centuries  B.  0.  by  the  thrown  into  the  fire ;  but  the  distress  of  Pe- 
Nabathffians,  an  Arab  tribe,  who  made  it  their  trarch  was  so  real,  that  Oicero  and  Virgil  were 
chief  city.  Itsnceeasfullyresistedtheattaoksof  rescued  half  bnrned  from  the  flames.  After 
the  Seleucidw,  and  Strabo  mentions  that  in  his  the  death  of  his  parents,  be  left  the  university, 
time  it  was  still  governed  by  a  native  prince,  and  returning  to  Avignon  found  that,  through 
It  waa  then  a  large  and  important  town,  owing  the  villany  of  his  father's  executors,  but  little 
its  prosperity  to  the  trade  of  caravans,  for  of  his  patrimony  waa  left.  Settling  at  the  age 
which  it  was  a  halting  place.  In  the  time  of  of  23  in  that  city,  then  one  of  tie  gayest  and 
Trdan  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Per-  most  licentious  in  Europe,  the  favor  bestowed 
sians,  from  whom  it  waa  captured  by  his  lieu-  npon  him  from  the  fascinations  of  of  his  persOE 
tenant  A.  Cornelius  Paima.  It  is  spoken  of  by  and  his  manner  led  to  his  indulgence  to  some 
Pliny,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome;  and  extent  in  dissipation ;  but  no  temptations,  how- 
in  the  NHUvs  EecU»ia»tiem  of  the  6th  century  ever  strong,  could  turn  his  mind  wholly  or  for 
it  is  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  see.  After  its  a  long  time  away  from  his  favorite  studies, 
capture  by  the  Mohammedans,  it  disappeared  To  these  he  applied  liiraself  more  dosely  than 
altogether  from  history,  and  remtuned  nnvis-  ever,  the  profession  of  the  law  havmg  been, 
ited  and  fot^otten,  at  least  after  the  begin-  ^ven  up.  About  1336  he  gamed  the  f"end- 
nmg  of  the  13th  century,  until  the  discovery  ship  and  patronage  of  JacopoOolonna,  and  sub- 
of  Burekhardt.  It  was  viated  by  Irby  and  seqnently  accompanied  him  to  his  residence  at 
Mangles,  Ranks,  and  Leigh  in  1818,  afterward  Lombes  in  Gascony,  of  which  place  that  noble- 
byLaborde  and  Lin  ant,  and  fayBobinson,  Sfe-  man  had  been  created  bishop.  Before  this  time, 
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however,  an  event  had  taken  place  which  es-  by  the  double  proapeot  of  a  new  crusade  and 
erted  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  after  his-  of  thts  tranafer  of  the  papal  court  to  Rome; 
tory  of  Petrarch.  On  the  morning  of  April  6,  and  when  in  1834  Benedict  XII.  succeeded  to 
1327,  in  the  church  of  St.  Clara  of  Avignon,  ha  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  Petrarch  published  an 
saw  a  beautiful  woman  a  few  years  younger  than  epistle  hi  Latin  verso  seconding  the  prayer  of 
himself,  with  whom  he  at  onc«  fell  violently  the  Eoman  embassy,  that  the  pope  would  once 
in  love.  The  mystery  which  for  centm-ies  more  fli  his  residence  in  the  eternal  city, 
shrouded  the  name  of  Lanra  was  never  cleared  Benedict  replied  by  making  him  canon  of  Lom- 
away  until  the  mvestigations  of  the  abbfi  de  bes,  but  did  not  accede  to  his  request.  In  this 
Bade,  one  of  her  descendants,  who  traced  out  year  he  appeared  in  a  new  character.  A  suit 
almost  all  that  is  authentically  known  in  re-  Lad  been  brought  before  the  papal  tribunal  by 
gard  to  her  life  and  character.  Previously  the  Rossi  family  agmnst  the  Oorreggios  of 
her  virtue  had  been  attacked  by  some,  while  Parma  for  having  broken  a  treaty,  and  Azza  da 
many  more  had  even  denied  her  existence.  Oorreggio,  the  delegate  of  the  latter,  employed 
In  realitv,  Laura,  descended  from  an  ancient  Petrai-di  to  defend  his  canse.  The  poet  corn- 
family,  was  the  daughter  of  Andibert  de  plied,  and  was  successful  in  gluing  the  victory 
Nores,  a  Provencal  nobleman,  and  was  bom  for  bis  friend.  But  finding  it  unposMble  to 
atAvignon,probablyaboutI308.  Sbewiispos-  overcome  his  love  for  Laura  while  in  Avi- 
aessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  and  was  mar-  gnon,  he  determined  to  travel,  and  in  1335  set 
ried  in  1325  to  Hugues  de  Sade,  whose  temper,  out  for  Eorao,  afterward  made  a  voyage  along 
naturally  morose,  was  probably  not  materi-  the  southern  shores  of  Europe  and  sailed  as 
ally  sweetened  by  the  affection  expressed  for  fer  north  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  British 
his  wife  by  Petrarch,  as  it  appears  that  he  was  islands.  Tinder  the  excitement  of  travel  his 
in  the  habit  of  scolding  her  till  she  cried,  and  health  and  Hpirit=i  returned  Ho  now  laughed 
7  months  after  her  death  he  married  again,  at  his  former  feel  n^'  and  confident  that  his 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Laura  ever  suffered  love  was  cured  he  went  back  to  Avignon, 
the  advances  of  her  admirer  to  pass  beyond  where  a  sight  ot  Laura  plunf,ed  him  into  a 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  although  it  is  unlikely  passion  as  fervent  and  aa  hopeless  as  before, 
that  she  was  altogether  indifferent  to  the  at-  It  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  as  exclu- 
teutiona  of  a  lover  whose  praise  was  immor-  sive  as  it  was  lasting  and  violent,  for  in  1387  he 
tahty.  Certain  it  is  that  the  mmd  of  Petrarch,  had  a  son  bom  to  him  by  a  woman  whose  name 
for  the  10  years  following  his  first  sight  of  and  history  are  alike  unknown.  This  same 
Laura,  was  agitated  by  a  constant  struggle  be-  person  afterward  bore  him  a  daughter,  called 
tween  his  passion  and  his  reason.  The  sum-  Francesca,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
mer  of  1331  ha  spent  at  Lombes  in  the  society  and  whom  he  made  the  heir  to  his  property, 
of  the  bishop  and  of  two  friends,  one  a  young  The  scandal  created  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  to 
German,  and  the  other  Lello  de  Stefani,  whom  one  accustomed  to  speak  with  so  much  bitter- 
he  respectively  named  Socrates  and  Lailius.  nessof  the  licentiousness  of  the  western  Baby- 
Eetarniug  to  Avignon,  ha  made  the  acquwnt-  Ion,  as  he  frequently  called  Avignon,  affected 
anee  of  the  cardinal  Giovanni  Oolonna,  and  Petrarch  greatly,  and  in  his  mortification  ho 
became  an  inmate  of  his  palace,  then  the  resort  betook  himself  to  the  rural  retreat  of  Vaucluse, 
of  a  crowd  of  learned  men  and  foreigners  of  14  milea  from  Avignon.  There,  axioording  to 
distmetion,  whom  political  affairs  constantly  bis  own  account,  bis  ears  were  disturbed  only 
attracted  to  the  papal  court.  Out  of  gratitude  by  the  sounds  of  nature,  and  within  the  sight 
to  that  family,  he  undertook,  but  unwillingly,  of  his  eyes  no  female  came  save  "  a  swarthy 
to  superintend  the  education  of  Agapeto,  the  old  woman,  dry  and  parched  as  the  Libyan 
son  of  Stefano  Oolonna  the  younger,  but  seema  desert."  In  such  a  sbhtude,  relieved  only  by 
not  to  have  been  very  successful.  At  this  occasional  visits  of  friends,  and  more  frequent 
time  Laura,  annoyed  and  alarmed  by  the  assi-  ones  of  strangers  attracted  by  his  fame,  he  con- 
duity  of  his  attentions,  treated  him  with  cold-  tinned  his  studies  and  his  sonnets.  Ho  under- 
nesa,  and  the  fame  he  was  gaining  he  found  took  the  composition  of  a  history  of  Eome, 
insufficient  to  console  him.  fii  1331  he  set  out  from  Eomulus  to  Vespasian ;  but  of  this  work, 
on  a  tour  through  the  north  of  France,  Flan-  never  finished,  only  two  fragments  remain, 
ders,  Brabant,  and  a  part  of  Germany,  and  was  Here  also  he  began  the  Latin  poem  of  "  Africa," 
received  wherever  he  went  with  marks  of  high  with  his  fkvorito  Koman  character,  Scipio  Afri- 
respect.  He  hastened  home,  however,  in  or-  canus,  as  its  hero.  But  his  passion  for  Laura 
der  to  accompany  the  bishop  of  Lombes  to  remained  unabated,  and  one  of  his  finest  8on- 
Eome ;  but  finding  that  prelate  had  already  neta  was  occasioned  by  his  meeting  her  one 
gone  thither,  he  remained  at  Avignon.  When  day  in  the  streets  of  Avignon,  and  her  saying : 
John  of  Bohemia  made  his  nnsuccessful  expe-  "Petrarch,  you  are  tired  of  loving  me."  Among 
dition  into  Italy  in  1333,  Petrarch  wrote  an  others,  he  composed  in  1339  tlie  celebrated 
indignant  epistle  in  Latin  verso  to  Masaa  To-  62d,  63d,  and  64th  sonnets,  and  three  canzoni 
lomei  of  Sienna,  deploring  the  divisions  exisl^  to  the  eyes  of  Laura,  which  the  Italians  call 
ing  in  his  native  laaA,  and  bitterly  inveighing  the  three  sister  graces.  On  Sept.  1, 1340,  one 
against  the  insolence  of  the  northern  invaders,  great  wish  of  his  heart  was  gratified  by  an 
His  feelings  were  then  stiU  more  deeply  stbred  invitation  from  the  Eoman  senate  to  be  crown- 
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ed  aa  poet  laureate,  and  on  the  afternooii  of  plagne,  which  in  that  year  desolated  Europe, 

the  same  day -by  an  invitation  irom  the  uni-  Upon  a  copy  of  Yirgil  he  wrote  the  follow- 

versity  of  Paris  to  receive  the  same  honor  in  ing  celeljrated  margSal  note,  the  authenticity 

that  city.    This  position  he  had  sought  for  of  which  haa  sometimes  heen  denied,  though 

many  years,  and  to  gain  it  had  left  no  means  apparently  without  any  just  reasons :  "  Lanra, 

nntned.    The  former  invitation  he  accepted,  illnstrious  for  her  virtues,  and  for  a  long  time 

and  chose  Robert,  king  of  Kaples,  as  his  ex-  celebrated  in  my  verses,  for  the  first  time  ap- 

aminer,  who  judged  him  worthy  of  receiving  peared  to  my  eyes  on  the  fith  of  April,  1327, 

the  laurel,  and  gave  him  his  own  robe  to  wear  in  the  church  of  St.  Clara,  at  the  first  honr  of 

on  the  day  of  coronation.    On  April  8,  1841,  the  day.    I  was  then  in  my  youth.    In  the 

he  was  crowned  at  the  capitol  by  the  Roman  same  city,  and  at  Uie  same  hour,  in  the  year 

senator  Orso,  count  of  Anguillara,  and  received  1348,    this    luminary    disappeared    from    onr 

letters  patent  entitling  him  to  the  privileges  of  world.    I  was  then  at  Verona,  ignorant  of  my 

reading  and  disputing,  of  explaining  ancient  wretched  situation.     Her  chaste  and  beautiful 

hooks,  of  making  new  ones,  of  composing  po-  body  was  buried  the  same  day,  after  vespers, 

ems,  and  of  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel  or  beech  in  the  church  of  tlie  Cordeliers.    Her  soul  re- 

or  myrtle  and  the  poetic  habit.     Returning  tamed  to  its  native  mansion  in  heaven.    I 

from  EomCj  he  remained  at  Parma  neai-ly  a  have  written  this  with  a  pleasure  mixed  with 

year,  enjoymg  the  friendship  and  society  of  biUemess  to  retrace  the  melancholy  remem- 

the  Correggios,  who  had  recently  gained  the  hrance  of  my  great  loss.    This  loss  convinces 

supreme  power  in  that  city.  While  there  he  was  mo  that  I  have  notJiing  now  left  worth  living 

commissioned  by  the  Roman  people  to  go  to  for,  since  the  strongest  cord  of  my  life  is  broken. 

Avignon  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  new  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  easily  renounce  a 

pope,  Clement VI.,  to fixhisroaidenceinEome.  world  where  my  hopes  have  iDeen  vain  and 

No  more  successful  in  this  than  in  the  foi-mer  perishing.    It  is  time  for  me  to  ily  from  Baby- 

iastance,  he  wasanswered  by  an  appointment  to  Ion  when  the  knot  that  hound  me  to  it  is  un- 

the  priory  of  Migliorino.    He  gave  vent  to  his  tied."     The  copy  of  Virgil  upon  which  this 

anger  in  several  severe  sonnet^  and  in  a  work  was  written,  after  having  passed  through  sev- 

called  "A  Book  of  Letters  without  a  Title,"  in  eral  hands,  remained  for  a  long  while  in  the 

which  he  bitterly  censured  the  papal  court,  Ambrosian  library  of  Milan,  but  was  afterward 

saying,  among  olier  things,  in  regard  to  Avi-  carried  to  France,  and  has  now  for  some  time 

gnon,  that  neither  Avemus  nor  Tartarus  conld  beeaintheimperial  hbrary  at  Paris.  Petrarch's 

be  compared  with  thq  infernal  place.    In  the  devotion  did  not  stop  short  on  this  side  of  the 

mean  time  he  began  the  study  of  Greek,  a  Ian-  grave.     The  last  half  of  the  Ganzormre  is  a 

guage  which  was  then  scarcely  known  in  Italy,  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  Laura,  more 

The  be^nning  of  1843  was  marked  by  the  death  real  and  more  afiecting  than  the  living  Laura 

of  his  friend  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  and  he  ever  received.    Twenty  years  after,  when  near 

himself  was  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  go  to  his  own  end,  he  depicted  Laura  as  appearing 

that  kingdom  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  coun-  to  him  in  a  mist,  and  giving  the  reason  for  her 

oil  of  regency  appointed  by  the  deceased  moa-  varying  conduct,  in  answer  to  his  onestion  as 

arch  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  papal  to  whether  she  ever  loved  him     '  It  was  by 

see  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter  Gio-  this  alternation  of  kmdness  and  rigor  "  she  is 

vanna.    Here  he  was  successful  in  gaining  the  described  as  saying      that  I  have  led  thee, 

favor  of  the  young  queen,  who  made  him  her  sometimes  happy,  sometimes  unhappy,  often 

chaplain  and  household  clerk.    Returning  to  wearied  in  truth,  but  still  I  have  led  thee  to 

Avignon  after  a  short  stay  in  Parma,  he  re-  where  there  is  no  more  danger    and  I  have 

mwned  several  years  in  that  city  or  in  the  quiet  thus  saved  ns  both.    There  has  been  little  dif- 

of  Vaucluse.    In  1348  he  was  made  preben-  ference  in  our  sympathy  exiti  t  tl  at  thou  didst 

dary  of  Parma.    More  important  events  now  proclaim  thine  to  all  the  world,  and  I  concealed 

excited  him.    The  revolution  which  in  134T  mine.    But  complaint  does  not  embitter  snffer- 

Eienzi  brought  about  in  Rome,  the  temporary  ing,  nor  does  silence  soften  it."  At  the  request 

overthrow  of  the  lawless  power  of  the  nobles,  of  Luigi  Oonrado  of  Mantua,  he  stayed  for  a 

and  the  establishment  of  order,  justice,  and  time  inthatcity,andalsoin  Paduaand  Verona, 

tranquillity,  promised  for  a  time  to  realize  ail  He  wrote  a  letter  at  this  time  to  Charles  IV.  of 

of  Petrarch's  dreams  of  what  Italy  might  yet  Germany,  entreating  him  to  come  into  Italy 

be.    Although  the  Cobnnaa  were  his  friends  and  restore  peace  to  that  country.    In  1860, 

and  nominal  patrons,  he  wrote  congratulatory  the  year  of  jubUee,  he  visited  Rome,  and  dler 

letters  to  Eienzi.    Toward  the  end  of  the  year  this  period  he  tells  us  that  he  subdued  his 

he  went  to  Italy,  parting  for  the  last  time  with  mind  by  religious  reflections  so  as  to  be  proof 

Laura,  who  for  a  long  while  had  treated  him  agdnst  all  female  fascinations.    Ceriimn  it  is 

with  less  reserve  than  before.    At  Parma  he  thathenceforthhismannerof  lifebecamemore 

heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Colonna  family,  and  of  austere,  and  his  thoughts  and  writings  of  a 

the  fall  of  Riend.     His  sorrow  at  the  sudden  graver  cast.     His  friendship  for  the  Carraras 

vanishing  of  his  vision  of  Italian  liberty  and  led  him  to  remain  in  Padua  during  the  follow- 

powerwaastillfnrther  heightened  bythenews  ing  winter,  and  while  there  he  occasionally 

that  on  April  1,  1348,  Laura  had  died  of  the  visited  Venice,  and  became  an  intimate  Mwid 
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of  the  doge  Andrea  Dandolo.    To  him  he  ad-  ploma,  in  which  Chariea  created  him  a  connt 

dressed  in.  March,  1351,  a  long  letter,  praying  palatine.     In  the  summer  of  1357  he  settled 

that  he  wonld  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  at  Garignano  on  the  Adda,  near  Milan,  and 

Genoese,  then  juat  began,  and  predicting  tliat  1368  was  spent  principally  in  the  composition 

if  it  were  prosecuted  disasters  wonld  hefall  of  his  "  Remedy  against  either  Extreme  of  For- 

both  states.      In  April  his  friend  Boccaccio  tune,"    In  1360  bo  went  to  Paris,  in  behalf  of 

arrived  from  Florence,  and  announced  to  him  Galeazzo  Yisconti,  to  congratulate  King  John 

the  recall  of  his  family  to  their  native  city,  and  upon  his  restoration  to  liberty.    In  1361  he 

the  restoration  of  bia  ancestral  property.     He  fised  his   residence  in   Padua.      Daring  this 

was  offered  the  directorship  of  the  university  year  his  son,  Giovanni,  who  was  very  dissolute 

recently  founded  in  Florence,  but  thb  honor  and  had  cost  him  mucJi  grief  and  trouble,  died ; 

he  declined.    In  May  he  set  out  for  Provence,  and  his  daughter  was  married  to  Francesco  di 

and  reiiched  his  transalpioe  Pamassua,  as  he  Brosaano,  a  gentleman  of  Milan.     The  plague, 

called  Vaucluse,  about  the  end  of  June.    There  which  had  begun  to  reappear  in  various  parts 

he  set  about  the  composition  of  his  "Epistle  of  Italy,  forcing  him  to  leave  Padua,  he  went 

to  Posterity,"  in  which  he  narrated  the  events  to  Venice,  and  to  that  city  gave  his  hooks  on 

of  his  life  down  to  the  middle  of  1351,    In  the  condition  that  they  should  be  placed  in  safety 

summer  of  1853  Eienzi  waa  brought  a  prisoner  and  should  neither  be  sold  nor  separated.    The 

to  Avignon,  and  being  refused  an  advocate  to  ropnblic  assigned  him  a  residence  in  a  palace 

defend  him,  Petrarch  was  extremely  indignant,  called  the  "  Two  Towers,"  and  lodged  his  man- 

and  is  said  to  have  written  the  appeal  to  the  uscripts  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  where  some 

Eomans  in  behalf  of  their  tribnno,  which  is  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen.    During  his  stay  in 

found  in  his  "  Epistlea  without  a  Title."     If  Venice  he  was  visited  hy  Boccaccio,  driven 

written  by  him,  it  was  probably  never  pub-  fromFlorenceby  the  plague,  who  brought  wiUi 

lished,     Clement  VI.  bemg  near  his  end  at  him  his  teacher  in  Greek,  Leontius  Pilatus,  a 

this  time,  Petrarch  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  Calabrian,    Petrarch  began  once  more  to  learn 

brought  the  medical  faculty  up  in  arma  against  that  language,  seeking  relief  in  study  from  the 

the  poet.    He  advised  the  pope  to  send  away  sorrow  by  which  he  was  assailed.    Hia  old 

his    physicians,  and    to    consider  the  whole  and  attached  friends  were  all  disappearing,  and 

crowd  of  them  attending  him  as  his  enemies,  hia  eminence  had  not  saved  him  from  the  at- 

The  attacks  made  upon  him  for  this  letter  led  tacks  of  enemies.    In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 

to  his  writing  hia  "Four  Books  of  Invectives  he  is  said  to  have  wept  over  his  laurels,  and  to 

against  Physidans."     In  May,  1353,  he  again  have  owned  that  his  crown  had  been  to  him 

set  out  for  Italy,  and  at  the  presang  invitation  nothing  but  a  crown  of  thorns.    In  1808  he 

of  Giovanni  Visconti  he  settled  in  fijlan.    His  removed  to  Padua,  and  at  the  request  of  lie 

friends  were  grieved  that  a  man  so  professedly  pope,  Urban  V.,  attempted  to  visit  Rome  in 

a  lover  of  independence  and  hater  of  tyranny  1870 ;  hut  being  taken  aiok  at  Ferrara,  he  waa 

shonld  seem  to  ally  himself  with  the  lord  of  obliged  to  give  np  the  journey.    He  now  went 

Milan,  dreaded  throaghout  Italy  for  his  power,  to  resido  atArqua  in  the  Euganean  hilla,  where 

and  detested  for  his  ambition.    Ho  received  he  resumed  his  old  habits  of  labor,  keeping  6 

many  reproachful  letters,  and  in  particular  a  or  6  amanuenses,  and  paying  no  attention  to 

very  severe  one  from  Boccaccio.    la  reply  he  the  advice  of  his  physician.    Here  also  he  An- 

sometimes  defended   hmiself,   at   other  times  iahcd.  a  work  entitled  J)e  mii  ipgi/ua  et  oHorum. 

confessed  that  he  was  entirely  in  the  wrong.  Ignorantia,  written  agwnst  some  disciples  of 

The  utter  defeat  of  the  Genoese  by  the  Vene-  Averroes,  who  at  Venice  had  annoyed  him  by 

tiana  off  Linghiera,  in  Sardinia,  en  Aug.  17,  their  opinions,  and  who,  because  he  did  not 

1353,  flUed  bun  with  disiuaj,  and  prompted  yield  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  had  judged 

him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  vanquished  people ;  him  to  be  illiterate.     In  1873  Francesco  da 

bnt  their  sudden  anbmission  to  the  Viscontia  Carrara wasobligedtomakeahnmiliating  peace 

prevented  the  letter  from  ever  being  sent.    A  with  Venice,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 

league  was  now  formed  between  Venice  and  the  was  that  be  should  come  in  person  to  that  city 

princes  of  Padua,  Modena,  Mantua,  and  Verona  or  send  his  son  to  ask  pardon  for  the  insults  he 

agajnst  the  lords  of  Milan ;  and  in  Jan,  1854,  bad  offered.    He  asked  Petrarch  to  accompany 

Pe^arob  waa  sent  to  the  first  named  city  to  his  son  and  address  the  senate  in  his  behalf, 

make  peace.    Ho  was  unsuccessful  in  his  mis-  The  poet  was  old  and  infirm,  but  he  remem- 

aon,  and  though  both  Giovanni  Visconti  and  hered  only  his  ancient  friendship  for  the  Carra- 

Dandolo  died  soon  after,  the  war  went  on,    A  ras,  and  set  out.    The  first  day  he  was  unable 

truce  was  negotiated  between  the  belligerents  to  utter  a  word;  but  on  the  second  he  spoke 

by  the  emperor  Charles,  who,  in  Oct,  13S4,  with  something  of  his  accustomed  fire.    It  was 

crossed  the  Alps,  and  during  his  stay  at  Man-  his  last  appearance  in  pnblic  life.    After  his 

tua  treated  Petrarch  with  great  favor.     In  retnmtoArqua,  he  read  for  the  first  time  Boc- 

1858  Petrarch  was  sent  by  the  Viscontis  to  caccio's  "Decameron,"  learned  the  story  of 

Germany,  nominally  to  justify  them  in  the  Griseldis  by  heart,  turned  it  into  Latin,  and 

emperor's  eyes,  but  really  to  penetrate  into  sent  the  version  to  the  author,  with  a  letter, 

his  designs  and  to  dissuade  him  from  coming  apparently  the  last  he  ever  wrote.     One  morn- 

to  Italy.    After  his  return  he  received  a  di-  ing  he  was  found  dead  in  his  library,  with  his 
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head  reclining  upon  an  open  boolc.  He  was  tion  to  write  elegantly  in  a  dead  tongue;  it 
buried  in  tte  parish  church  of  Arqna.— Pe-  was  his  good  fortune  to  perfect  a  living  lan- 
traroh's  works  may  he  divided  into  three  kinds:  guage.  To  the  Italianie  gave  harmony,  pnri- 
Latin  prose,  Latin  poetry,  and  Italian  poetry,  fj,  and  even  stability;  and  so  wonderfully  did 
Bewde  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  of  he  ose  ita  resources,  that  even  now  scarcely  an 
the  first  named  the  following  treatises:  DeVita  obsolete  word  can  be  fonud  m  hia  writings, 
fii)?i(iim,  written  in  defence  of  his  own  love  of  His  Italian  poetry  ia  called  H  camoniere,  or 
retirement;  J)e  Otio  Beligwsorvm,  written  in  Sime  di  Petrarca,  and  consists  of  over  300 
1353  after  a  visit  to  his  brother,  who  was  a  fwnnets,  about  50  ean^oni,  and  8  short  poems 
monk  ;  Apologia  AuthorU  contra  C'ahtrrmica  in  terza  rima,  called  THonfo  d'Amore,  Trienfo 
Gain ;  De  Officio  et  VvrtuUhns  Jmperatoris ;  della  morU,  and  IWon/b  deUa  fama.  The 
Mentm,  Memorandanim,  a  collection  of  fects  canzoni  are  odes  the  form  of  which  v;as  bor- 
from  ancient  and  modern  history  to  iUustrate  rowed  from  the  troubadours,  and  the  contents 
some  ethical  principle ;  De  YeraSapmitia;  De  of  which  are  usually  of  a  more  elevated  char- 
Cwtemptv.  Mundi,  an  ima^oary  dialogue  be-  acter  than  the  sonnets.  The  latter  half  of  the 
tiveen  himself  and  St.  Augustine,  which  he  con-  Camoniere  is  universally  regarded  as  the  supe- 
sidered  so  important  as  to  call  it  hia  secret;  rior.  The  fame  to  which  his  Italian  poetry  at- 
Vit^^um  Virarum  Illvttrium  Epitome;  De  tained in  hia  own  age  surprised  Petrarch;  but 
hepuhlica  optime  Adminiitranda,  a  coUeotion  great  as  it  was,  it  was  far  below  the  admiration 
of  the  principal  maxims  of  Plato  and  Oicero  on  accorded  by  later  times.  In  1540  the  academy 
poiitioa;  De  Vita  Beata;  De  Obedientia  ae  Fide  of  Florence  was  founded  with  the  avowed  ob- 
Uxoria;  Itineravium  ^rtacum;  several  ora-  ject  of  illustrating  and  perfecting  the  native 
tions,  and  Ma  epistles.  The  last  named  are  the  tongue,  and  th^  works  of  Petrarch  were  taken 
most  important  and  interesting  of  hia  prose  as  the  model  by  which  every  thing  waa  judged, 
works;  they  are  rich  in  materials,  hitherto  One  sonnet  would  sometimes  be  made  the  sub- 
never  fully  used,  for  the  history  of  the  atormy  ject  of  a  volume,  and  every  word  of  it  the  sub- 
limes in  which  he  lived,  and  in  many  of  the  ject  of  a  commentary.  To  this  careful  study 
scenes  of  which  he  was  an  actor.  His  Latin  and  imitation  of  Petrarch,  though  carried  to  a 
poetry  consists  of  hia  epic  of  "Africa;"  of  8  ridiculous  excess,  the  Italian  writers  of  the  16th 
books  of  "  Epistles"  addressed  to  his  friends,  or  century  owe  the  elaborate  elegance  of  their 
to  various  popes,  nrging  their  return  to  Eome ;  style.  A  historical  work  of  Petrarch,  entitled 
and  of  13  "Eclogues,"  like  those  of  Boccaccio,  le  vite  de'  pont^flei  ed  imprratoH  liomani,  ap- 
allegorical,  and  being  really  satires  against  men  peared  at  Florence  In  1478,  and  is  now  very 
in  power,  especially  against  the  papal  court  of  scarce,  although  much  sought  after  as  one  of 
Avignon.  At  the  same  time  the  point  of  the  the  earliest  specimens  extant  of  Italian  prose, 
satires  has  been  in  some  instances  so  studiously  The  most  ancient  edition  of  his  Latin  works  ia 
concealed,  that  it  has  baffled  all  inquiry  to  dis-  that  of  Basel  (fol.,  1496),  and  the  most  complete 
cover  against  whora  or  what  they  were  aimed,  is  that  of  the  same  place  published  in  folio  in 
The  suspicion  which  has  at  times  sprutg  np  1581,  His  letters  and  autograph  manuscripts, 
from  expresMons  in  these  "  Eclogues,"  that  he  many  yet  unedited,  are  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 
was  a  secret  enemy  of  the  Roman  Catholio  lie  libraries  of  Italy.  In  later  times  his  Ital- 
chnrch,  is  wholly  unfounded,  as  his  invective  ian  poetry  baa  nauaUy  been  printed  by  itself, 
is  always  directed  against  the  abnaes  which  had  There  are  over  300  editions  of  the  Ganzoniere, 
crept  into  the  church  discipline,  and  not  against  with  and  without  commentaries,  of  which  the 
the  doctrines  or  rites  of  the  church  itself.  The  best  is  that  of  Marsand  (3  vols.  4to.,  Padua, 
poem  of  "  Africa,"  whose  general  dulness  and  1819-20).  '  Of  the  commentators  upon  hia 
decent  debility  are  occasionally  varied  by  fine  works,  the  most  conspicuous  are  VeEutello, 
passages,  is  now  rarely  read,  and  never  praised,  Geaualdo,  Caatelvetro,  and,  in  later  times,  Tas- 
though  it  gave  him  in  his  own  age  his  chief  soni,!Mnratori,Biagioli,andLeopardi.  In  1828 
reputation  among  the  noble  and  the  learned.  Domenico  de'  Eosetti  published  at  Trieste  a 
At  one  time  he  himself  deemed  it  the  greatest  bibliography  of  his  works,  with  their, various 
of  his  works.  His  Latin  style,  though  supe-  editions  and  commentaries.  There  are  sdd  to 
rior  to  any  other  of  his  age,  is  neither  elegant  be  more  than  25  distinct  biographies,  of  which 
nor  accurate,  and  is  condemned  by  Erasmus,  themostimportant  arethoaeof  Vellutello.Bec- 
But  whatever  his  merits  or  defects  as  a  writer  cadelli,  Tomasini,  De  la  Baatie,  De  Sade,  Tira- 
of  Latin,  as  the  restorer  of  classical  litera-  boschi,  Baldelli,  Ugo  Foscolo,  and  Thomas 
ture  in  Italy,  and  therefore  in  Europe,  his  ser-  Campbell.  Very  little  of  Petrarch  has  been 
vices  are  unquestioned.  He  was  unwearied  in  translated  into  English,  The  JWore^were  ver- 
the  collecting  and  copying  of  ancient  mann-  sifled  by  Boyd  (1807),  and  the  odes  and  son- 
scripts,  but  for  his  efforts  many  of  which  nets  by  Dr.  Nott  (1808),  Archdeacon  Wrangham 
would  probably  have  perished.  He  discovered  (181 T),  Fraser  Tytler  (1810),  &c.  The  first 
at  Areazo  the  "Institutes"  of  Quin61ian;  at  complete  translation,  by  various  authors,  of 
Verona,  the  "Familiar  Letters"  of  Oicero;  the  Petrarch's  Italian  poems,  forms  a  volume  of 
"Epistles  to  Atticus,"  and  other  ancient  writ-  Bohn's  "Illustrated  Library"  (London,  1860). 
ings,  beside  speaiing  of  having  seen  some  PETEEL,  the  common  name  of  the  web- 
Whioh  are  now  lost    It  was  Petrarch's  ambi-  footed  oceanic  birds  constituting  the  sub-fami- 
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ly  proeelhHm,  characterized  by  tnbular  noa-  spot  before  and  parlif  over  the  eyes.  It  is 
triJs  placed  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  cul-  abundant  in  the  arctic  Beas,  where  «  attenda 
men  and  opened  m  front ;  the  beak  as  long  as  the  whale  ships,  seizing  the  pieces  oi  blubber 
the  head'  straieht,  mote  or  leas  compressed,  which  fall  into  the  water,  and  often  boldly 
grooved  as  if  composed  of  aeveral  pieces,  with  helpmg  iteelf  from  the  carcass  while  the  men 
the  tip  strong,  arched,  suddenly  hooked,  and  are  atwork;  it  breeds  m  the  northern  rt^ons, 
acute  The  best  known  genera  are  procellaria  coming  down  on  the  American  coast  as  lar  as 
(Una)  the  petrels  proper,  and  (ftafa«ffamna  Long  island  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  early 
(Viitors).  the  stormy  petrels.  The  general  form  spring,  and  is  pretty  common  on  the  banks  ot 
of  file  body  is  like  that  of  the  guDs,  but  the  Newfoundland,  where  it  feeds  on  the  garbage 
feet  have  a  very  rndimentary  hind  toe,  and  the  rqected  by  the  cod  fishers.  It  aJso  breeds  in 
beak  is  very  different,  the  apical  being  dis-  the  island  of  St.  Eilda,  on  the  W.  coast  ofScot- 
tinotly  separated  from  the  basal  portion;  the  land,  where  the  udiabitants  eat  the  flesh  and 
habits  alsoare  like  those  of  the  gnlls,  but  more  eggs,  preserve  the  down  wid  leathers,  and  col- 
oceanic  as  they  pass  most  of  their  lives  in  lecttheoil  vomited  by  the  birds  when  se^ed, 
aMmmiJig  over  the  surface  of  the  waves;  they  or  obtwned  by  boiling  down  the  young,  which 
rarely  viiit  the  shore  except  for  the  purpose  of  is  nsed  for  burning  and  for  medicinal  purposes ; 
breedmg.  and  then  select  rocky  shores,  deposit-  the  e^a  are  pure  white,  with  very  brittle  sliells, 
ins  their  eegs  on  the  bare  rock.  They  have  a  regularly  ovate,  2J  by  3  mchea,  and  are  ob- 
hrt.it  of  iroining  with  dosed  wings  upon  the  tdned  with  great  difficnlfj  and  danger,  as  the 
snrface  of  the  waves;  this  faculty  baa  been  nests  are  in  tjie  crevices  of  nearly  pejendicu- 
compared  to  the  wrtkmg  of  Bt.  Peter  upon  the  lar  rocks.  These  are  bold  and  powerftil  birds, 
sea  of  Gennesareth,  and  hence  the  title  of  this  rapid  and  graceful  filers,  esceUent  swimmera, 
bird,  which  is  a  diminutive  of  the  apostle's  bntawkward  on  land;  they  rarely  dive;  they 
name.  The  flight  is  rapid,  powerful,  and  con-  are  hardy,  difficult  to  kill  from  the  thickness 
tinuoiia  tlie  same  birds  following  veasels  for  of  the  plumage,  and  can  inflict  severe  wounds 
many  successive  days;  they  sail  along  with  ex-  with  the  bill.  Other  Bpe<aes  found  on  the 
tended  wings,  without  flappings,  and  with  ap-  American  coast  are  the  Pacific  slender-bdled, 
parently  iittle  motion;  the  higher  the  wind  and  tropical  petrels,  respectively  the  P.  P«^i- 
ind  the  more  adtated  the  sea,  the  more  abun-  Jica,  fenwosi^s,  and  m*W<iwn«^  the  first 
dant  are  these  birds,  as  at  such  times  the  cms-  two  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  last  on 
taceans.  mollusks,  and  other  marine  animals  the  Atlantic  from  Florida  to  New  To  A.  The 
npon  which  they  principally  feed  are  most  ea-  pintado  petrel  or  Oape  pigeon  (i"  Ca^e7,M>, 
sUy  obtained;  from  this  habit  is  derived  the  Lnn.;  genns^tw™,  Steph.),isabontl5mche8 
superstition  of  Bailors  that  they  are  the  harbin-  long;  the  general  color  is  white  above  varied 
eers  of  a  storm.— In  the  genus  pwcellaria  the  with  brown ;  the  upper  part  of  head  and  hind 
wines  are  long  aud  pointed,  the  flrat  quill  the  neckpliimbeoiisbJack,smdler  wmgeovertsthe 
bnlest ;  the  tdl  moderate  and  rounded,  tarsi  same,  tipped  with  brown,  the  Iwger  white  mar- 
Bhorter  than  the  middle  toe,  toes  long  and  fully  gmed  with  black ;  primaries  wlite  on  the  mner 
webbed  and  the  lateral  ones  margined  exter-  web  and  black  on  the  outer;  Becondaries  wid 
nally  the  hind  toe  a  mere  triangular  claw,  tail  white  with  dark  tips;  lower  parts  white; 
The  ffiant  petrel  (P.  ffigoJK60,Gme].;  genus  os-  bill  black.  This  species  is  abundant  in  the 
gifraga,  Homb.  and  JacqO  is  about  8  feet  long  sonthern  ocean,  with  the  albatross  and  other 
^d  r  in  alar  estent,  at.a  distance  resembling  a  petrels;  it  has  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
smsll  albatross;  the  plumage  is  dense,  full,  and  fomia.  More  than  20  odier  species  are  de- 
elastic,  and  the  head  is  wholly  feathered ;  the  scribed.— In  the  genus  tkalamdr^ma  the  bill  is 
color  above  U  brownish  gray  mottled  with  shorter  and  more  slender  and  weak;  the  nos- 
dusky  white,  the  wings  and  tail  dusky  brown ;  trils  open  by  a  single  tabular  aperture,  as  m  the 
lower  parts  white;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  yellow,  preceding  genus ;  the  2d  quill  is  tb*  longes^ 
Common  in  the  aouthern  ocean,  it  is  sometimes  the  tad  more  or  leas  forked,  the  legs  long  and 
seen  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  as  slender,  with  an  extensive  bw-e  space  on  the 
far  np  aa  Columbia  river  in  spring  and  snm-  tibia,  tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  and  the 
mer  -it  is  very  rapacious,  attacking  and  tearing  hind  toe  a  smaU  claw.  The  species,  about  a 
to  pieces  the-smaller  petrels  and  young  gulls ;  dozen,  are  of  small  size,  inhabitmg  the  sp- 
it lavs  its  eggs  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Falk-  face  of  the  sea  m  both  hemispheres,  skmuning 
land  island^  where  it  occurs  in  immense  nmn-  lightly  and  irregularly  over  the  waves  floatmg 
bers ;  the  yotmg  are  fed  with  oily  matters  which  buoyantly  upon  them,  or  running  along  the  tops ; 
the  parents  eiMt  from  the  stomach  for  the  pur-  they  follow  vessels  for  great  distances,  feedmg 
pose.  The  fulmar  petrel  {P.  glaeialU,  Lmn.;  upon  the  greasy  matters  thrown  overboard 
fulmaruD,  Leach)  is  about  20  inches  long,  with,  and  on  mmute  marine  animals;  they  are  ol  a 
kn  alar  extent  of  3  feet  and  a  weight  of  li  lbs ;  dark  color,  more  or  less  marked  with  white, 
thebill  iris  and  feet  are  yellow,  the  latter  with  and  are  popularly  called  Mother  Carey  s  chick- 
0  greeiish  tinge;  the  head,  neck,  and  lower  ens  and  sometimes  sea  swaDows.  Thecom- 
pt^ts  pnre  white ;  back  and  wIms  light  grayish  mon  stormy  petrel  er  Mothw^  Carey  s  chicken 
tlue  palest  on  ninp,  and  the  t^  bluish  white ;  (T.  pdagxca,  Yig.)  is  about  Bimches  long,  with 
quilb  and  their  coverts  bkckish  brown;  a  block    aa  alar  extent  of  ISJ;  the  biU  and  feet  are 
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black ;  the  color  is  grayish  black  above  tinged  PETEIFAOTIOITS.    See  Pal^ontOloot. 

with  brown;  below  sooty  brown;  secondary  PETEOLEUlt  (Lat.pefra, arock,  and  ofewm, 

coverts  margined  with  grayish  white,  and  qnills  oil),  rock  oil,  a  natural  product  of  the  soil  in 

black ;  rump  and  upper  tmJ  coverts  white  with  some  countries,  oozing  up  from  below  the  sur- 

black  shafts,  the  tail  coverts  broadly  tipped  with  liice,  and  flowing  out  with  the  water  springs, 

black.    They  are  thought  by  sailors  to  fore-  Aait  occurs  in  nature  it  ia  of  no  definite  com- 

bode  stormy  weather,  and  are  therefore  dread-  position,  but  consists  of  various  oily  hydrocar- 

ed  and  scrupulously  nnmolested ;  they  occur  oons,   which  hold   in   solution  parafflne   and 

■  parts  of  the  temperate  Atlantic,  and  more  or  less   solid   bitumen    or  aspbaltum, 

aon  abont  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  When  of  the  greatest  fluiflity  they  reaemble 


with  the  other  speciea.    They  breed  on  rocky    naphtha,  and  have  beea  called  by  this  ni , 

shores  and  islands  in  the  N.  Atlantic,  on  St.  and  also  oil  of  naphtha.  As  the  proportion 
Kilda,  and  the  Shetland  islands;  in  the  latter  of  aaphaltura  increases,  the  mixture  becomes 
they  begin  to  lay  toward  the  end  of  June,  de-  thicker  and  darker,  resembling  tar  in  appear- 
positing  a  single  egg  in  a  nest  made  of  plants  ance ;  and  at  length,  by  further  diminution  of 
and  earth,  oarofully  concealed,  sometimes  at  a  the  fluid  ingredients,  it  passes  into  aaphaltum. 
depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  under  the  stones  on  the  Tar  lake  ia  Trinidad,  described  in  the  arti- 
beaches;  they  remain  quiet  by  day,  becoming  cle 'Bitumbn,  consists  of  asphaltam  witi  not 
active  .abont  twilight ;  the  eggs  are  1^  by  J  enough  petroleum  to  keep  the  whole  fluid  at 
inch,  white,  with  minute  dull  red  dots  at  the  ordinary  temperatnres.  Such  mistures  are  of 
larger  end.  According  to  BrQnnich,  this  bird  little  value;  but  the  liquid  oily  bitumens  in 
becomessofattliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fariio  some  conntries  are  very  important  products, 
islands  string  it  to  a  wick,  and  nse  it  as  a  lamp,  and  in  the  United  States  hare  become  so  since 
Other  species  of  this  genus  found  ia  America  the  article  referred  to  was  printed,  three  years 
are  the  fork-tailed  petrel  (T.  furcata,  Ctould),  ago  (1858).  Tfie  various  forms  of  these  sub- 
wholly  bluish  gray,  with  legs  and  feet  brown ;  stances  were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
it  is  about  8  inches  long,  and  is  found  on  Romans,  and  by  Tacitus,  Plmy,  Vitmvins,  and 
the  coasts  of  Oregon  and  Russian  America;  other  Roman  writers  were  designated  SifumeB, 
Leach's  petrel  (J".  Leachii,  Bonap.),  sooty  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  jtiTro,  irnrira, 
brown,  with  white  mmp,  tail  forked,  and  tarsi  pitch,  and  probably  first  written  pitmnen, 
and  feet  black,  found  from  Massadiusetfs  to  Among  the  localities  cited,  where  the  liquid 
Baflin's  bay ;  Wilson's  petrel  (^T.  Wilsonii,  Bo-  bitumen  was  found,  is  one  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
nap.),  differing  from  the  last  in  the  darker  color  Zacynthus,  now  Zante.  Being  referred  to  by 
of  the  brown,  the  slightly  emarginate  tail,  and  Herodotus,  this  spring  must  have  been  flowing 
the  yellow  color  of  the  basal  two  thirds  of  the  more  than  3,000  yeai-s,  and  how  long  before 
webs ;  the  black  petrel,  on  the  coast  of  Califor-  his  time  we  know  not.  At  Agrigentum  in 
nia  (7*.  melania,  Bonap.),  entirely  black  above  Sicily  the  petroleum  was  collected  and  burned 
and  sooty  below. — In  the  gemis  p^Ueanoidea  in  lamps  as  a  substitute  for  oiL  fDioacorides,  i, 
{Lac^p.)thebiU  is  shorter  than  the  head,  broad,  99.)  The  origin  of  these  fluids  is  very  obscure, 
depressed,  and  swelled  at  the  sides ;  beneatli  They  appear  to  be  of  organic  natnre,  and  do 
the  bill  ia  a  membranous  pouch  capable  of  ex-  not  differ  from  products  distilled^from  bitn- 
tension;  nostrils  opening  by  2  tubular  aper-  minous  shales  and  coal;  but  they  are  found 
tnres;  wings  very  abort,  as  are  the  tarsi  and  in  geological  formations  which  were  not  re- 
taU ;  toes  long,  the  hind  one  wanting.  A  few  positories  of  great  bodies  of  vegetable  or  ani- 
spectes  are  described,  inhabiting  tJie  coasts  of  mal  substances,  and  are  rarely  met  with  in 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  tije  extreme  parte  proximity  to  beds  of  coal,  Aronnd  volcanoes 
of  South  America ;  they  are  seen  in  troops,  petroleum  is  often  seen  floating  upon  the  sur- 
and  dive  very  frequently,  probably  ia  search  face  of  the  water,  as  around  the  volcanic  isles 
of  small  flsh ;  they  are  rather  poor  fliers,  com-  of  Cape  Verd ;  and  to  the  soutli  of  Vesuvius 
pared  with  other  petrels. — la  the  genus  prioji,  a  spring  of  it  rises  up  through  the  sea.  Every- 
(LacSp.)  the  bill  is  longer,  depressed,  with  where  it  is  accompanied  by  springs  of  common 
nearly  strwght  culmen,  sides  dilated  near  the  salt,  and  by  jets  of  carbnretted  hydrogen  gas. 
base  and  beset  posteriorly  with  fine  parallel  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  noted  lo- 
laminee ;  nostrils  with  2  openings,  short  and  calities  of  it ;  Amiano  and  other  nlaces  in  the 
elevated ;  the  hind  toe  a  mere  claw.  The  north  of  Italy,  which  have  furnished  the  sup- 
broad-billed  petrel  (P.  vittatva,  LacSp.),  found  plies  nsed  for  lighting  the  cities  of  Parma  and 
between  lat.  35°  and  70°  S.,  is  bluish  ash  above,  Genoa ;  Bakoo  in  Georgia,  on  the  borders  of 
with  tips  of  quills  and  wing  coverts  black;  it  the  Caspian;  Rangoon  in  Bnrmah;  the  island 
is  wild  and  solitary,  a  rapid  flier,  and  constant-  of  Trinidad;  and  portions  of  Pennsylvania, 
ly  on  the  wing ;  the  nesta  are  made  in  society,  phio.  New  York,  &c.*  In  northern  Italy,  in 
in  burrows  of  abont  a  yard  deep,  excavated  in    

thesidesof  hilla   near  tie  sea:    tie  eggs  are  •Bntinesofltarereporteabj-Capt.Siaoalraryonalirinch 

white,  elongated,  Hke  those  of  a  pigeon  ;  some  "'  ^'■^'■■°  """'  "•  ■"  '^■^  ^"i'  T"'"'  ''■'"'  ""  "■"  '"""■  '"" 
of  the  characters  of  the  bill  resemble  those  of 
the   fishing  ducks.— For  lie  genus  piiffinm 
(Briss.)  see  Shka^watbb. 
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the  dnchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  petroleum  made  to  test  its  qualities  for  affording  par- 
has  been  extracted  from  the  earth  since  ita  affine  for  candlcB.  The  material  is  de- 
flrat  discovery  in  1640,  the  method  pursued  scribed  as  of  semi-fluid  con9ist«nce,  liie  goose 
being  merely  to  sink  pits  in  the  ground,  and,  grease,  its  color  greenish  brown,  and  its 
collect  the  fluid  that  exuded  from  the  soil  m  odor  peculiar  but  not  disagreeable.  Distilled 
little  basins  or  reservoirs  ia  the  bottom  of  the  with  steam  at  successively  increasing  tempera- 

5 its.    The  various  sorts  were  gathered  from  tures  below  SOD"  ¥.,  the  fluid  Ljdrocarbona 

ifforent  Jooalities,  and  their  peculiar  proper-  that  came  over  were  almost  free  from  paraf- 

ties  appear  to  have  been  correctly  observed ;  fine ;  but  the  products  which,  required  a  tem- 

but  no  methods  of  purifying  them  were  em-  perature   of   012°   and  upward  solidifled   on 

ployed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hghter  and  bet-  cooling  and  contained  most  of  the  parafflne, 

teroils  were  made  the  medium  of  utiUzing  tho  whichmightthen  be  separated  by  pressure.  Its 

poorer  sorts  by  nijxture.    The  W,  shore  of  the    total  proportion  ia  from  10  to  11  per  cent. 

Caspian  (see  Bakoo)  has  been  celebrated  from  The  occurrence  of  petroleum  about  the  head 
a  remroto  period  for  the  eitraordinary  quan-  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river  in  New  York 
titles  of  inflammable  gases  and  liquida  that  and  Pennsylvania  was  known  to -the  early  set- 
rise  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  are  tiers  of  that  region.  The  Indians  collected  it 
met  with  over  a  tract  of  country  about  25  m.  on  the  shores  of  Seneca  lake,  and  it  was  sold 
in  length  and  about  J  m.  in  width,  in  strata  as  a  medicme  by  the  name  of  Seneca  or  Gene- 
of  a  porons  ar^llaceous  sandstone  belonging  see  oil.  A  stream  in  Alleghany  co.,  N.  T., 
to  the  tertiary  period.  In  the  vicinity  are  hills  was  named  Oil  creek  in  consequence  of  the 
of  volcanic  rocks  through  which  springs  of  the  appearance  of  oil  in  ita  banks ;  and  the  same 
heavier  sorta  of  petroleum  flow  ont.  The  oil  name  was  given  to  another  branch  of  the  Al- 
ia collected  by  means  of  lar^e  open  wells  sunk  leghany  river  in  Venango  co.,  Penn.  Several 
16  to  30  feet  in  depth,  and  in  these  it  gathers  localities  are  deagnated  upon  the  old  maps  of 
as  it  oozes  out  from  the  strata.  It  is  observed  this  part  of  the  country  as  affording  oil ;  and 
that  the  oil  from  the  central  portion  of  the  npon  Oil  creek  in  Venango  co.  two  spots  were 
tract  is  clear  and  pure  as  if  distilled,  and  fay  particularly  noted,  one  of  which  was  close  to 
its  famt  yellow  tint  resembles  Sauterne  wine,  the  N.  line  of  the  county,  and  one  about  12  ra. 
That  obtained  nearer  the  sides  of  the  tract  is  further  down  the  stream.  At  these  points 
darker,  gradually  changing  to  a  yellowish  springs  issued  from  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
green,  then  reddish  brown,  and  finally  to  us-  bringing  up  more  or  less  oil,  which  collected 
phaltum.  The  qnantities  annually  collected  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  as  it  stood  in  the 
and  sold  amount  ia  value,  as  stated  by  K.  pools  below  the  springs.  The  inhabitants  were 
Abich  in  his  work  on  that  country,  to  3,000,-  accustomed  to  collect  the  oil  by  spreading 
OOO  francs;  and  the  sales  might  easily  be  made  woollen  cloths  upon  the  water,  and  wringing 
to  double  this  extent.  The  oil  ia  introduced  them  when  saturated.  Down  the  valley  of 
very  lat^ely'into  Persia,  and  over  large  dis-  this  creek  there  are  numerous  ancient  pita 
tricts  there  no  other  material  is  used  for  pro-  which  appear  to  have  been  excavated  for  the 
dueing  artificial  light. — The  Rangoon  district  purpose  of  collecting  oil,  but  by  whom  made 
on  the  Irrawaddy  is  quit*  as  wonderful  for  ita  no  one  can  now  tell.  From  the  fact  that  logs 
immense  prodnctjon  of  rock  oil  as  Balsoo.  have  been  found  in  them  notched  as  if  with  an 
For  an  unknown  period  the  whole  Burman  axe,  some  have  supposed  that  the  work  waa 
empire  and  a  considerable  portion  of  India  done  by  the  French,  who  occupied  this  region 
have  been  supplied  with  oil  from  this  source,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century;  but  others 
The  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  large  boats  believe  that  the  Indians,  who  are  known  to 
ttat  come  up  the  Irrawaddy  to  the  town  of  have  valued  the  oil,  dug  the  pits.  Day,  in  his 
Eainanghong,  a  place  inhabited  by  pottei^s,  "Historyof  Pennsylvania"  (1844),  gives  an  ac- 
who  are  constantly  making  the  earthen  jars  in  count  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  this 
which  the  oil  is  kept.  These  are  piled  up  in  product,  using  it  mixed  with  paint  to  anoint 
great  pyramids  about  the  town  ready  for  use.  themselves  for  war,  and  also  employing  it  in 
The  wells  are  ia  beds  of  sandy  clays  which  their  religious  rites.  He  quotes  an  interesting 
rest  on  sandstones  and  argillaceous  slates,  and  letter  from  the  commander  of  Port  Duquesne 
are  sometimes  sunk  to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  to  Gen.  Montcalm,  describing  an  assembly  of 
Under  the  slates  is  said  to  be  coal ;  but  this  the  Indians  by  night  on  the  banks  of  the  creek, 
and  the  other  strata  may  he  of  the  tertiary  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremonies  tJieir  firing 
epoch.  Symes  ("Embassy  to  Ava,"  vol.  ii.)  the  scum  of  oil  that  had  collected  upon  the 
states  that  the  number  of  wells  in  this  district  surface  of  the  water.  As  the  flames  burst 
exceeded  B20,  and  the  annual  yield  of  petro-  forth,  illuminating  the  dark  valley,  there  rose 
leum  was  more  than  400,000  hogsheads.  The  from  the  Indians  around  triumphant  shouts 
natives  use  the  oil  in  lamps,  for  preserving  that  made  the  hills  reecho  again.  The  scene 
timber  against  insects,  and  as  a  medicine.  It  recalled  to  the  writer  the  accounts  of  the  cere- 
haa  recently  been  imported  into  England,  in  monies  of  the  Gnebres  or  ancient  fire  worship- 
metallic  tanks  to  prevent  its  volatile  portions  pers  of  the  sacred  city  of  Bakoo,  The  quan- 
&asa  escaping;  and  at  the  great  candle  fac-  titles  of  oil  collected  by  the  early  settlers  were 
tory  of  Messrs.  Price  experiments  have  been  unimportant,  the  largest  Mnount,  which  was 
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from  the  lower  spriag  on  Oil  creek,  reaehing 
sometimes  20  barrels  in  a  year.    No  suspicion 
appears  to  have  been  entertwned  that  the  sup- 
plies could  be  increased  by  sinking  deep  wella 
through  the  sandstones  and  shales  that  under- 
lay the  valJey ;  and  it  was  not  known  that  by 
distiilatioa  and  cheroical  treatment  the  quality 
of  the  petrolenm  could  be  greatly  improved. 
Even  when,  in  boring  for  salt  near  Tarentura, 
35  m.  above  Pittsburg  on  the  AUe^hany  river, 
springs  of  petroleum  were  struck  in  1845,  the 
material  was  valued  only  as  a  medicine,  and 
for  this  use  has  been  ever  since  retailed  in 
small  quantities  at  high  prices.    In  Ohio,  on 
the  Little  Muskii^ura,  the  inhabitants  narrow- 
ly missed  learning  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
duct as  far  back  as  the  year  1819.    Dr.  S.  P. 
Hiidreth  of  Marietta,  in  an  account  of  the  re- 
gion written  in  that  year  and  published  in  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science"  (1836),  speak- 
ing of  the  borings  for  salt  water,  says:  "They 
have  sunk  two  wella,  which  are  now  more 
than  400  feet  in  depth ;  one  of  them  affords  a 
very  strong  and  pure  water,  but  not  in  great 
quantity.      The  other  discharges   each  vast 
quantities  of  petroleum,  or  as  it  is  vnlgarly 
called  'Soneka  oil,'  and  beside  is  subject  to 
such  tremendous  explosions  of  gas  as  to  force 
out  all  the  water  and  afford  nothing  but  gas 
for  several  days,  that  they  make  but  little  or 
no  salt.    IJ'evertheless  the  petroleum  affords 
considerable  profit,  and  is  beginning  to  he  in 
demand  for  lamps  in  workshops  and  manufac- 
tories.   It  affords  a  dear,  brisk  light, 
burnt  in  this  way,  and  will  be  a  valuable  arti 
for  lighting  the  street  lamps  in  the  fntnre 
of  Ohio."    It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  wi 
the  Bonrces  of  supply  thns  pointed  ont  and 
useM  application  of  the  petrolenm  under 
He  v^ue  should  have  remained  nnappre        d 
and  at  the  expiration  of  more  than  8S  year 
at  lost  perceived  through  the  progress  of  sp 
iments  made  upon  the  distillation  of  bitunu 
shales  and  co^.    The  success  attending  Ih  ae 
and  tie  identity  of  the  crude  oil  with  the 
ral  petroleum,  caused  attention  to  be  di       ed 
to  the  sources  of  this  with  the  view  of  g 

the  capacity  of  the  supplies,  and  applying 
the  natural  oil  the  methods  of  pnrificat 
vented  for  the  artificial.    The  first  mov  m 
made  in  this  direction  was  in  18S4,  by  1    ss 
Eveleth  and  Bisseil  of  New  York,  who  s 
the  right  to  the  upper  spring  on  Oil         k 
and  organized  a  company  in  New  York     T 
quality  of  the  oil  was  tested  and  a  report  m 
upon  it  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  jr.     No  pr 
however,  was  made  in  establishing  the 
ness  until  Dee.  1857,  when  Messrs.  Bowditch 
and  Drake  of  New  Haven  undertook  to  search 
for  the  oiL    Ool,  E.  L,  Drake  removed  to  Titua- 
ville  on  Oil  creek,  and  in  the  winter  of  1 858-'9 
completed  his  arrangements  for  boring  into  the 
rook  below  the  bed  of  the  creek.    The  work 
advanced  very  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until 
Aug.  36, 18B9,  that  oil  was  struck  at  the  depth 
of  71  feet.    The  drill  suddenly  sank  into  a  cav- 


ity in  the  rock,  and  the  oil  rose  within  5  inches 
of  the  surface.  A  small  pump  being  intro- 
duced, a  supply  of  oil  was  obtmned,  amounting 
to  400  gallons  a  day;  and  a  larger  pump  being 
afterward  substituted,  the  flow  was  increased 
to  1,000  gallons  a  day.  Though  a  steam  en- 
gine was  applied  to  the  work  and  kept  in  con- 
stant operation,  the  supply  continued  nninter- 
rupted  for  weeks.  This  snccess  gave  a  new 
vidue  to  every  spot  where  oil  had  ever  been 
found  or  was  thoiight  likely  to  produce  it. 
The  narrow  valleys  of  the  water  courses,  exca- 
vated 300  or  400  feet  througlfcthe  piles  of  hor- 
izontal strata,  had  been  its  natural  outlets,  and 
along  these  great  nnmbers  of  wells  were  soon 
commenced.  Oil  creek  below  Titusville,  the 
valley  of  the  Alleghany  from  below  Franklin 
up  into  Warren  co.,  and  the  banks  of  French 
creek,  were  soon  explored  by  wells,  and  around 
the  most  successful  of  these  villages  raj>idly 
sprung  up,  and  extraordinary  huMuess  activity 
was  introduced  into  regions  that  had  been 
among  the  most  retired  and  qniet  portions  of 
the  state.  Next  to  Oil  creek  the  valley  of  the 
Alleghany,  from  Tidionte  in  Warren  co.,  S.  to 
the  Venango  line,  contained  the  most  produc- 
tive wells,  and  others  of  great  yield  were  opened 
in  the  town  of  Franklin.  So  numerous  were 
these  undertakings,  that  the  village  presented 
a  curious  aspect  with  the  numbers  of  tall  der- 
ricks, employed  in  boring  the  Artesian  wells, 
scattered  among  the  gardens  aud  house  lota. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  according  to 
d    ta  h  I       of  wells 
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ing them  deeper.  Several  wells  maj^  continue  in 
successful  operation  near  together  without  seem- 
ing to  draw  upon  each  other ;  and  again  wells 
may  be  sunk  near  others  that  are  producing 
largely,  or  near  the  natural  springs  of  oil,  and 
prove  nnsnccessful.  The  pnmps  are  sunk  deep- 
er into  the  wells  as  the  supply  goes  down ;  and 
it  is  observed  that  if  the  pumping  is  interrupted 
for  a  day,  the  product  obtwned  when  it  is  re- 
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newed  will  be  water,  which  is  more  or  less  the  soil  down  to  the  rook,  one  pipe  bolted  upon 
salt.  At  some  wells  the  flow  of  water  has  con-  the  top  of  another,  to  any  depth  required, 
tinued  during  Eeveral  days'  pnmping  before  the  which  is  uauaily  not  more  than  22  feet.  If  oIj- 
oil  was  recovered.  This  never  seems  to  fail  stacles  are  encoontered  that  cacuot  be  poshed 
entirely,  onless  it  be  from  some  obstruction  aside  even  after  being  broken  np  by  the  drills 
arresting  the  flow,  and  then  recourse  is  had  to  working  throngh  the  pipes,  the  work  is  aban- 
sinking  deeper  or  enlarging  the  bore  of  the  doned  in  that  spot  and  commenced  in  another, 
hole.  Salt  water  commonly  comes  up  with  The  derricks  erected  for  supporting  the  appara- 
the  oil,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  standing  in  tua  for  drilling,  and  afterward  that  for  pumping, 
the  vats  into  which  the  products  are  received,  are  pyramidsj  stmctureB  of  4  comer  posts,  30 
The  proportion  of  this  to  the  oil  is  very  vari-  or  40  feet  long,  framed  togetlier  so  as  to  include 
able,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  dwiy  pumped  from  a  square  of  10  to  14  feet  on  the  sides  on  the 
a  single  well  is  far  from  being  regular.  A  yield  ground,  and  of  4  or  fi  feet  at  the  top.  Covered 
of  10  or  16  barrels  a  day  is  common,  and  some  with  boards,  they  make  a  convenient  shelterfor 
wells  have  averaged  50  barrels  for  a  considerable  the  workmen.  The  drills  are  worked  either  by 
time.  Instances  have  occurred  of  tlie  oil,  when  men  or  by  horse  or  steam  power.  A  stiff 
first  struck,  rushmg  up  with  great  violence  by  spring  pole  firmly  secured  at  one  end  lifts  the 
reason  of  the  pressure  of  the  carburetted  hydro-  drill  and  rods  suspended  from  its  free  end,  and 
gen  gaa  that  accompanies  jt ;  the  effect  being  the  power  is  applied  at  this  end  to  make  it 
like  that  attending  the  uncorking  of  a  bottle  of  suddenly  descend.  When  managed  hymen, 
fermented  liquor.  Atonewellnear  Tidionteit  two  standing  together  place  each  a  foot  in 
is  stated  that  a  workman  was  knocked  over  by  a  double  stirrup  suspended  from  the  pole  and 
the  jet  of  oil,  which  was  thrown  up  through  the  suddenly  bear  it  down.  Immediately  it  springs 
derrick  and  into  the  trees  around.  The  open  up,  and  they  repeat  the  operation. — The  sonrce 
well  around  the  tnhe  was  filled  by  the  overflow,  of  the  petroJeum  is  an  interesting  qnestion, 
and  100  barrels  or  more  of  oil,  it  was  supposed,  particularly  as  it  bears  upon  the  probable  per- 
escaped  into  the  river.— Beside  the  localities  manence  of  the  supply.  Though  we  obtain  the 
already  noticed,  several  other  places  have  re-  rock  oil  artificially  only  from  bituminous  shales 
ccntly  become  known  for  their  oil  wells.  Upon  and  coal,  its  occurrence  is  not  always  limited  to 
the  margin  of  the  coal  field  in  Tmmbnll  co.,  localities  where  large  bodies  of  these  formaliona 
Ohio,  at  a  place  colled  Mecca,  50  m.  from  Cleve-  are  known  to  exist.  On  the  contrary,  springs  of 
land  and  21  from  Erie,  Penn.,  wells  were  first  it  issue  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  world  from  all 
snnk  in  the  spring  of  1860,  the  encouragement  the  stratified  rocks,  and  from  the  volcanic  and 
for  making  the  trial  consisting  in  the  fact  of  the  metamorphio  formations.  It  is  sometimes  traced 
water  in  the  wells  being  strongly  impregnated  to  beds  of  lignite,  and  sometimes  its  source  is 
with  oil.  Petroleum  was  soon  obtained  at  the  altogether  o&cnre.  In  Ohio  and  Tirginia  it  is 
depth  of  EO  feet ;  and  in  November  of  that  found  in  the  coal  measures,  and  the  wells  are  in 
year  it  was  stated  that  over  a  small  district  some  instances  sunk  through  these  into  the  sand- 
from  600  to  TOO  wells  had  been  sunk,  and  75  stones  and  slates  beneath  before  they  become 
steam  engines  were  in  operation  pumping  oil.  productive.  In  N.  W.  Pennsylvania  or  in  New 
In  Alleghany  co.,  IT.  T.,  about  a  mile  H  W  York  the  wells  are  entirely  outside  of  the  coal 
from  the  town  of  Cuba,  operations  we  e  m  fi  Id  and  so  remote  from  it  that  we  cannot  well 
meaced  about  the  first  of  Jan.  1861,  n  a  a  ma  n  any  connection  between  the  oil  and  the 
famous  great  pool,  which  had  alway  ben  1  leds.  The  strata  in  which  the  oil  is  fomid 
known  as  the  oil  spring.  Before  the  ir  n  j  pe  d  p  S  and  pass  below  the  coal  measures  at 
driven  into  the  ground  had  reached  the  o  k,  least  500  or  600  feet,  the  nearest  cool  bed  to  the 
oil  mised  with  water  gushed  violently  p  m  e  n  rthern  springs  occurring  in  the  tops  of 
through  it.  From  another  well  sunk  m  the  the  h  ghest  hills,  perhaps  80  m.  distant.  The 
rock  near  by  more  oil  has  also  been  procured,  oonglomeratewhichunderliesthecoalformation 
In  Virginia  wells  are  in  successful  operation  in  caps  some  of  the  hills  ia  the  oil  re^on,  and  at- 
Eitchie  and  Wirt  cos.  In  Canada  "West  also  oil  tains  a  thickness  of  from  100  to  800  feet.  The 
has  been  obtdned  for  the  last  two  years,  which  shales  and  sandstones  that  succeed  below  this 
is  remarkable  for  its  peculiarly  offensive  gar-  rock belongtotheOhemung and Portagegroups 
licky  odor. — The  process  of  sinking  the  welU  of  the  New  York  geologists,  and  extend  over  a 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  described  large  portion  of  southern  New  York,  to  the  W. 
under  Artesian  "Wblis.  But  the  mode  of  se-  of  Binghamton,  and  of  N.  V.  Pennsylvania, 
cnring  an  opening  down  to  the  rock  is  novel  and  The  oil  wells  are  bored  in  this  group  through 
ingenious.  In  the  creek  bottoms  the  eicava-  alternating  layers  of  shales  and  sandstones,  and 
tion  oud  walling  of  an  open  well  is  troublesome  an  occasional  stratum  of  a  bluish  sandy  lime- 
on  account  of  quicksands,  and,  those  which  stone.  The  next  group  below  is  that  known  aa 
hove  been  made  through  the  superficial  cover-  the  Hamilton  shales  in  New  York,  and  in  Ohio 
ing  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  have  necessarily  as  the  black  slate.  Dr.  Newberry  of  Ohio  con- 
been  large  and  their  sides  secured  by  timbering,  aiders  this  the  sonrce  which  affords  the  petro- 
as  practised  in  mining  shafts.  To  avoid  this  leum.  It  contains  much  carbonaceous  matter, 
trouble,  strong  ironpipesof  4  to  6  inches  diam-  and  is  supposed  by  him  to  be  amply  sufficient 
eter,  made  for  the  purpose,  are  driven  through  for  generating  the  supplies  that  are  forced  up- 
voL.  XIII. — 14 
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■ward  from  it  by  the  water  that  finds  ita  way  property  of  not  congealing  at  low  temperatnres, 
beneath  the  oil,  and  by  the  pressure  of  tho  car-  and  also  correcting  the  tendency  of  the  latter 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  also  farnished  from  the  to  gnm,  while  the  lard  oil  imparts  body  to  the 
same  eoarce.  It  ia  from  these  dates  that  the  mixture,  in  which  the  petroleum  is  deficient. 
oil  springs  of  Canada  West  issue,  and  these  are  They  have  also  been  applied  in  woollen  fac- 
fiir  distant  from  the  coal  formation.  Through  tories  to  the  cleanamg  of  the  wool,  and  where 
the  open  seams,  that  are  common  in  the  shales  thus,  used  a  preference  is  already  given  to 
and  sandstones,  the  oil  onrrents  find  a  passage,  them  over  other  oils.  Paraffine,  which  re- 
soraetimes  coming  out  to  tho  snriaee ;  and  it  is  mains  with  the  heavy  oils  and  is  separated 
owing  to  the  irregularities  of  these  seams  that  from  them  by  condensation  at  low  tempera- 
wells  sunk  near  together  vary  in  their  yield,  in  tures,  filtering,  ajid  pressmg  out,  as  stearine  is 
the  depth  at  which  thoy  become  productive,  separated  from  lard,  is  of  variable  proportion, 
and  even  sometimes,  as  in  the  Kanawha  region  averaging  perhaps  a  pound  to  4  gallons  of  tho 
of  Virginia,  in  the  quality  of  the  oil  they  afford,  petroleum.  The  heavier  oils  do  not  produce  it 
Although  nothing  certain  can  be  predicated  in  larger  proportion  than  the  lighter,  and  some 
of  the  capacity  of  the  supply,  and  actual  expe-  of  them,  which  appear  to  he  isomeric  with  par- 
rience  alone  can  determine  this  question,  there  affine  itael^  afford  very  little  of  it.  (See  Paraf- 
is  certwnly  abandant  encouragement  for  ex-  WNB.)^Petroleum  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
peeting  a  large  and  long  contmued  production  medicine  before  it  was  usedfor  other  pnrpoaes; 
from  the  great  extent  of  the  oil  region,  and  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  possesses  some  virtue, 
from  the  history  of  the  oil  districts  of  Bakoo  especially  as  an  outward  application  in  diseases 
and  Rangoon,  which,  though  drawn  upon  for  of  the  skin,  chilblains,  rheumatism,  &c.  Taken 
centuries,  have  never  failed  to  furnish  the  im-  internally  in  doses  of  30  to  60  drops,  it  acts  as  a 
mense  supphea  demanded  of  them.  Single  wells  Bndorifie  and  stimulating  anti-spasmodic.  It  has 
will  continue  to  fail  aa  they  have  done,  but  been  recommended  for  disorders  of  the  chest, 
new  ones  will  renew  the  supply,  and  the  old  and  in  Germany  aa  a  remedy  for  tapeworm, 
may  recover  that  which  they  have  lost.  It  — Ekfihtbo.  The  processes  employed  in  re- 
seems  impossible  that  as  a  whole  the  business  fining  petroleum  are  the  same  as  those  devised 
can  foil  to  continue  to  be  one  of  great  impor-  for  the  rectification  of  the  crude  coal  oils;  and 
tance. — ^Petroleum  of  different  localities  varies  in  describing  them  it  will  not  be  ont  of  place  to 
considerably  in  character.  The  substance  is  include  a  further  account  of  the  coal  oil  manu- 
ordinariiy  of  a  greenish  hne,  more  or  less  deep  factnre,  which  since  the  publication  in  _  this 
and  opaque ;  but  some  varieties  of  light  clear  work  of  the  article  Goal  Phodccts,  contwning 
oils  have  a  reddish  color,'  All  have  a  disagree-  a  short  notice  of  it,  has  attained  great  impor- 
able  smell,  which  is  not  completely  removed  tance  in  the  United  States,  The  extraction  of 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  purification.  Their  oil  from  bituminous  substances,  as  shales,  coals, 
quality  is  indicated  by  their  specific  gravity,  asphaltum,  &c.,  is  no  new  discovery.  _  The  first 
and  this  is  taken  byBaum^'s  hydrometer,  the  snnouncementofthediscovery  thatoilmightbe 
higher  degrees  of  which  mark  the  lighter  oils,  thus  procured  is  contained  in  the  specification 
enoh  as  are  most  esteemed.  The  best  are  some  of  a  patent  granted  in  England  in  1694  to 
of  those  of  Oil  creek,  of  46°  B.  Others  of  the  Martin  Eele,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  William 
same  district  increase  in  density  to  38°.  At  .Portlock,  for  "a  way  to  extract  and  make  great 
Tidionte  oils  are  obtained  of  43°,  At  Franklin  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  and  oyle  out  of  a  sort 
they  rate  from  83°  to  86°J  and  on  French  creek  of  stone,  of  which  there  is  a  sufficient  found 
also  they  are  heavy.  At  Mecca  they  aro  dark,  within  onr  dominions  of  England  and  Wales." 
thick,  and  heavy,  so  that  when  cold  they  re-  The  stone  proved  to  be  a  bituminous  shale ;  hnt 
fuse  to  flow.  Their  density  is  36°  or  2T,  cor-  no  practical  results  appear  to  have  followed  the 
responding  to  a  speeiflo  gravity  of  abont  0.90.  discovery  and  the  patent.  In  1710  the  Messrs. 
The  oil  from  Cuba,  ST,  Y.,  resembles  that  of  Botton  of  Shrewsbury  patented  a  process  for 
Eranklin,  marking  83°. — In  the  rectification  of  extracting  oil  from  the  black,  pitchy,  flinty 
petroleum  the  light  oils  that  first  come  over  rock  commonly  found  overlying  tiie  coal  beds, 
are  often  called  benzole,  and  are  sold,  put  np  This  must  have  been  the  bituminous  shales ; 
in  small  quantities,  for  some  of  the  purposes  and  their  method  was  to  grmd  them  to  powder 
to  which  benzoleis  applied,  as  removing  grease  and  subject  the  material  to  destructive  distilla- 
spoffl  from  fabrics ;  but  no  real  benzole  is  ever  tion.  The  product  was  used  only  as  a  medi- 
a  product  of  the  distillation.  The  proportion  cine,  and  was  noticed  as  such  in  1761  in  Lewis's 
of  light  oils  suitable  for  illumination  amounts  "  Materia  Medioa,"  under  the  name  of  British 
in  the  very  best  petroleum  to  90  per  cent.,  or  petrolenm  oil,  "extracted  by  distillation 
which  however  is  rarely  obtained;  and  from  from  a  hard  bitumen  or  a  kind  of  stone  coal 
this  the  yield  diminishes  to  30  per  cent,  or  even  found  in  Shropshire  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
s  lower  proportion.  The  heavy  oils  separated  land."  The  substance  and  the  method  of  pro- 
from  the  hghter  are  of  comparatively  litUe  value,  curing  it  received  occasional  notice  in  the  scien- 
They  are  used  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  tificjoumals;  the  earliestpaper  of  much  interest 
for  this  pnrpose  are  advantageously  mixed  with  containing  an  account  of  Dr.  Clayton's  esperi- 
about  an  equal  proportion  of  lard  oil,  the  pe-  meuts  was  published  in  the  "  Philosophical 
trolenm  imparting  to  the  mixture  its  useful  Transactions"  of  JaJi.  1739.    But  it  was  about 
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90  years  after  this  before  any  decided  adTance  cations  of  the  apparatus  employed.  tJp  to  the 
was  made  in  addiog  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  year  1861  ho  treatise  upon  the  subject  had  ap- 
produetB  of  the  slow-  distillation  of  orgwiio  pearod  at  all  comparable  to  that  in  the  specifi- 
hodies.  The  character  of  the  coal  gas  was  un-  cation  of  the  patent  of  March  19,  184S  {BreceU 
derstood,  and  how  to  obtain  it  by  distilling  d'invenfvin,  new  series,  iv,  30).  Of  this  an 
bituminous  substances  at  high  temperatures;  English  translation  is  recorded  in  the  specifl- 
and  some  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  cation  of  the  patent  of  Du  Buisson,  No.  10,726 
eai-bon,  derivable  from  the  lii^uid  products  of  of  the  English  patent  office.  (See  also  a  paper 
this  distillation,  were  ehminated  anddescribed.  on  the  history  of  ttiis  manufacture  by  F.  H. 
But  the  products  of  the  alow  distillation  were  Storer,  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science," 
kaown  only  as  oily  fluids,  possessing  no  interest  vol.  isx.  pp.  121  and  254,  I860,)  In  this 
except  as  empirical  medicines,  when  Eeichen-  specification,  Selligue  describes  first  the  ap- 
bachofMorayiaundertook  to  investigate  their  paratus  employed  in  the  distillation,  in  one 
properties,  and  extended  his  reseaohea  to  the  form  of  which  he  makes  use  of  superheat^ 
greatvarietyofproductsof  the  destractivedis-  steam.  The  products  of  the  distillation  are 
tillation  at  high  and  low  temperatures  of  or-  then  enumerated,  which  are  as  follows :  1,  a 
ganic  bodies,  of  animal  aa  well  as  yegetable  very  limpid  whitish  volatile  oil,  almost  without 
nature.  The  great  number  of  new  sutitanees  odor  useful  as  a  solvent  or  for  illumination  in 
■which  he  thus  discovered,  together  with  the  suitable  lamps,  and  sometimes  known  as  naph- 
promise  that  several  among  them  mi^ht  be  ap  tba,  2,  a  straw-colored  oO,  somewhat  volatile, 
plied  to  useful  purposes,  gave  great  interest  to  of  specific  gravity  0.84  to  0.87,  almost  odor- 
the  accounts  of  his  investigations  which  ap  leas,  and  suitable  for  burning  in  lamps  in  whidi 
peored  in  the  scientific  journals  of  Germ'my  in  the  oil  is  kept  at  the  same  level,  and  which  are 
1830  and  1831.  He  was  the  first  to  describe  provided  with  a  double  current  of  air,  with  a 
the  substance parafflne,  which  he obtamed from  chimney,  and  proper  burner;  8,  a  heavier  oil 
wood  far,  and  to  notice  the  distinction  between  adapted  for  lubricating  machinery;  4,  a  red 
it  and  thesimilarsubstance  naphthaline,  which  coloring  matter  extracted  from  the  diflerent 
is  derived  from  the  liquid  productaof  the  rapid  varieties  of  the  oils ;  5,  parafBne ;  6,  a  grease 
distillation  of  bituminous  matters,  as  practised  for  lubricating  machinery,  being  evidently  a 
in  making  gas.  The  mixture  of  the  several  hy-  mixture  of  paraffine  in  little  oil;  7,  a  black 
drocarbons,  such  as  constitute  the  purified  coal  pitch,  the  residue  of  the  distillation,  suitable 
oils,  he  called  eupion  (Gr.  tu,  very,  and  jiiav,  ibr  coating  wood,  metals,  &c.,  for  their  preser- 
fat).  He  recognized  the  qnahties  in  these  oils  vation ;  8,  an  alkaline  soap  prepared  by  treat- 
that  rendered  them  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  lug  the  oil  with  alkalies;  9,  sulphate  of  am- 
flnest  oils  for  burning  in  lamps  to  produce  raonia ;  10,  fertihzing  mixtures  prepared  with 
light,  and  observed  that  a  cheap  method  of  the  ammoniacal  liquors;  11,  Hujphate  of  alu- 
separating  them  from  the  tarry  residues  was  mina.  The  crude  oil  obtained  from  his  retorts, 
alone  required  to  bring  them  into  extensive  use  which  were  like  those  of  the  gas  works,  he 
for  domestic  purposes.  These  valuable  contri-  treated  either  before  or  after  its  being  redis- 
butions  to  science  and  art  were  published  in  tilled  with  a  quantity  of  acid  (sulphuric,  mu- 
different  numbers  of  the  Journal  Jur  Chemie  riatic,  or  nitric),  and  caused  the  mixture  to  be 
v,ndPhyiik  of  Sohweigger-Seidel,  of  the  Smie»  thoroughly  agitated.  This  operation  being  con- 
Jdhrlmeh  der  Chemie  und  Phydh,  and  in  Erd-  tinned  for  some  time,  the  tarry  matters  are  par- 
mann's  Journal  J&r  pmMi^ihe  Chemie,  for  tially  freed  from  the  oil,  and  on  the  mixture 
1830-'S1.  They  attracted  the  attention  of  beingleft  to  repose  they  subside  with  the  acid, 
Ecientifijf  and  practical  chemists  in  other  parts  so  that  the  purified  oil  can  be  drawn  off  from 
of  Europe,  some  of  whom  in  France  particu-  the  top,  bringing  with  it  but  little  of  the  acid, 
larly  were  already  engaged  in  the  extraction  This  is  neutralized  by  addition  of  an  alkali,  as 
of  the  oils  from  bituminous  substances,  a  patent  the  lye  of  soap  boilers,  and  after  the  mixtm-e 
for  which  had  been  granted  in  1894  to  MM.  ha8beenwellagitatedagain,mor6tarandcolor- 
Chervau;  and  in  1832  Blum  and  Moneuse  pat-  ing  matter  subsides,  from  which  the  oils  are 
ented  the  application  of  these  oils  to  illumi-  separated  by  decanting  again  and  redistilling, 
nating  purposes.  The  latter  had  a  factory  near  By  a  series  of  fractional  distillations  the  several 
Autunin  the  department  of  SaSne-et-Loire  for  feortsof  light  oilsareobtwned  in  apute  state. — 
treating  the  bituminous  shales  of  that  district ;  In  England,  and  incidentally  in  the  United  States 
and  the  chemist  Laurent  was  at  this  time  en-  also,  the  establishment  of  the  coal  oil  manufao- 
gaged  in  conducting  the  operations,  who  a  year  ture  ia  due  to  the  enterprise  of  James  Young, 
or  two  afterward  waa  succeeded  by  Selligue.  Esq.,  of  Glasgow.  In  1847  his  attention  was 
The  papers  published  by  these  chemists,  and  directed  to  the  extraction  of  a  lubricating  oil 
especiallythespecificationsof  thepatentstaken  from  petroleum,  that  exuded  from  a  coalmine 
out  by  the  latter  from  1834  to  1845,  published  in  Derbyshire ;  and  having  exhausted  the  sup- 
in  the  Breveii  d'invention,  present  full  details  ply  of  this,  he  next  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
of  the  operations,  which  they  had  already  pose  the  Torbsnebill  mineral  or  Boghead  can- 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  jwrfeotion,  that  the  nel,  a  materiid  which  was  first  ascertained  in 
subsequent  improvements  introduced  consist  1850  to  possess  an  unusual  proportion  of  bitu- 
merely  in  comparatively  unimportant  modifi-  men,  and  to  be  capable  of  affording  large  quan- 
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titles  of  gaa,  (See  Coal.)  Mr.  Toang  fotmd  the  different  works  are  essentially  the  aame. 
it  still  better  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  The  only  distinctions  of  iraportMice  are  in  tie 
oil  and  Bucceeded  so  well  in  this  enterprise  forms  of  the  apparatus,  and  particularly  in  the 
that  m  the  year  1854,  as  he  testified  in  a  law-  retorts.  The  common  form  in  use  for  soifle 
Huit  for  establishing  his  patent,  hia  production  time  was  tiat  of  the  gas  retorts — long  cast  iron 
of  oil  amounted  to  about  8,000  g^ons  a  week,  boxes,  with  an  openmg  at  the  end,  that  project- 
which  sold  for  5s,  a  gallon.  For  the  year  the  ed  from  the  furnace  in  which  they  were  set, 
sales  reached  about  £100,000,  a  large  propor-  and  shaped  in  their  section  like  the  letter  O . 
tion  of  which  waa  profit.  Such  success  soon  Others  were  made  of  cylindrical  form,  were 
led  others  to  undertake  the  same  branch  of  set  upright  in  the  fnrnace,  made  to  be  charged 
mannfacture,  and  coal  oil  works  rapidly  in-  at  the  top  and  discharged  at  the  bottom,  and 
creased  in  England,  and  were  introduced  into  furnished  with  exit  pipes  for  the  Tolatiie  prod- 
the  United  States.  The  first  factory  of  the  nets  either  at  the  top  or  at  difl'erent  heights, 
kind  in  this  country  was  that  of  the  kerosene  Earthenware  retorts  have  been  substituted  in 
oil  company,  on  Newtown  creek,  I/Ong  island,  some  works  for  those  of  cast  iron,  aa  in  the 
opposite  the  upper  part  of  New  York  city,  manufacture  of  gas.  In  the  use  of  all  of  them 
^ich  went  into  operation  in  June,  1854.  It  a  loss  results  from  the  unequal  degree  in  which 
was  designed  to  work  -the  Boghead  oannel  or  portions  of  the  charge  are  heated,  a  part  being 
other  materials  of  similar  character  that  might  rapidly  overheated  so  as  to  produce  gaseous 
bo  brought  to  Now  York  from  New  Brunswick  matters,  while  other  parts  are  aeqnirmg  the 
orNoraScotia,  or  from  the  western  coal  mines;  heat  necessary  for  the  generation  of  the  oily 
and  the  operationa  were  to  be  conducted  under  products.  To  correct  this  defect  a  form  of  re- 
the  patent  of  Mr.  Youi^  granted  to  him  in  this  tort  was  mvented  in  France  in  the  early  periods 
country,  aa  well  as  in  England,  for  the  excln-  of  the  manufacture,  calledthe  revolvingretort. 
siva  use  of  coal  for  this  manufacture.  His  This  was  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  which  as  now 
claim  however,  was  not  recognized  at  other  used  is  about  8  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  dimneter, 
works  of  later  date  in  the  United  States,  and  suspended  in  the  furnace  upon  an  axle  in  the 
was  never  enforced.  In  1856  the  Breckenridge  centre  of  each  end  and  made  by  machinery  to 
coal  oil  works  at  Oloverport,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio  turn  slowly  over  while  the  charge  is  heating, 
river,  were  producing  oil  from  the  oannel  coal  usually  about  two  revolutions  in  a  minute, 
of  the  vicinity,  which  somewhat  resembled  the  The  volatile  products  find  their  way  out  to  the 
Boghead  oannel  in  appearance  and  in  its  rich  condensers  through  the  axle  at  one  end,  which 
bituminous  character ;  and  the  same  year  a  fac-  is  made  hollow  for  this  purpose.  The  charge 
tory  was  built  in  Perry  co.,  Ohio.  The  cannel  is  introduced  thi-ough  a  man  hole  in  the  front 
coals  of  this  re^on  proving  to  be  well  adapted  end.  For  a  large  retort  it  may  amount  to  3i 
for  this  application,  several  other  foctories  were  tons  of  coal.  This  is  distilled  in  6  honrs,  and 
soon  constructed,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  the  carbonaceous  residue  and  aah  being  drawn 
of  Newark,  Licking  oo.,  Canfiold,  Mjdioning  out  a  new  charge  is  immediately  introduced, 
CO.,  and  In  Coshocton  oo, ;  and  at  the  close  of  By  keeping  the  retort  at  a  temperature  below 
the'  year  18fi0  the  tohd  number  in  Ohio  was  redness,  the  operation  goea  on  rapidly  with 
probablynotlessthan25,tbeworking  capacity  great  uniformity  and  with  the  largest  produc- 
of  which  m^ht  average  300  gallons  of  light  oils  tion  of  oil.  Such  retorts,  however,  are  costly 
a  day  each.  At  the  same  time  there  were  6  or  to  construct,  are  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
more  factories  in  Kentucky ;  one  in  St.  Louis,  than  the  fixed  retort^  and  it  is  also  objected  to 
Mo. ;  8  or  10  in  Virginia,  mostly  In  the  Ka-  them  that  the  coal  is  moFe  or  less  ground  to 
nawha  region,  except  a  few  near  "fflieeling ;  powder,  which  in  the  condition  of  duft  is  ear- 
about  10  in  western  Pennsylvania ;  5  in  the  ried  off  by  the  vapors,  obstructing  the  con- 
environs  of  New  York  city ;  one  at  Hartford,  deusors  and  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  purifica- 
Oonn.  ■  4  In  and  about  Boston;  one  in  New  tion.  Methods  of  distillation  are  also  in  use  by 
Bedford ;  and  one  in  Portland,  Me.  The  coals  which  an  external  fire  is  dispensed  with,  and 
employed  in  these  works  were  found  to  differ  the  heat  required  for  the  expulsion  of  the  vola- 
greatly  in  their  capacity  of  producing  oil ;  and  tile  matters  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
none  of  them  were  bo  valuable  in  this  respect  a  portion  of  the  material,  as  iu  the  process  of 
as  the  Boghead  oanno!.  From  this  it  was  found  charring  wood  for  charcoal,  and  coal  in  pits 
possible  to  extract  130  gallons  of  erode  oil,  and  kilns  for  coke.  Near  "Wheeling,  Va.,  this 
yielding  about  76  gallons  of  refined  oil,  per  ton ;  plan  Is  in  operation,  the  coa!  being  collected  in 
the  usual  product,  however,  la  about  117  gal-  pits  to  the  amount  of  100  tons  at  a  charge,  and 
Ions  of  crude  and  60  of  rectified  oil.  The  maii-  covered  with  earth.  The  fire  is  started  at  one 
mum  yield  of  the  Albert;  coal  of  New  Brunswick  end,  and  a  draught  through  the  pilea  is  pro- 
is  110  gallons  of  crude  and  about  75  of  rectified  duced  by  the  exhausting  action  of  a  jet  of 
oil ;  of  the  Breckenri^  coal  and  the  cannel  steam  appUed  in  the  outlet  pipe  at  the  oppo- 
ooals  of  Virginia  from  90  to  lOO  gallons  of  site  end.  A  draught  is  also  produced  at  other 
crude  and  50  to  60  of  rectified  oil ;  of  those  places  where  this  method  is  adopted  by  means 
(rf  Ohio  from  55  to  87  gallons  of  crude  oil ;  and  of  a  tall  chimney,  between  which  and  the  pits 
of  those  of  Beaver  co.,  Penn.,  from  45  to  55  the  vapors  pass  through  the  condensers.  An 
gallona  crude  oil. — ^The  processes  pureued  in  ingenious  form  of  kiln  waa  invented  and  intro- 
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dnoed  in  1858  at  the  kerosene  oil  worka,  by  oape.^The  cmde  oil  collected  in  the  great  res- 
Hr.  Luther  Atwood.  This  is  of  circnlar  form,  ©rvoir  is  like  the  natnral  petroleum,  and  the 
reaerabling  a  lime  kiln  20  feet  high  and  12  feet  subsequent  treatment  of  piirifioation  is  the  same 
in  diameter  inside,  open  at  the  top,  and  of  the  for  botli.  It  is  pumped  out  into  the  first  set 
capacity  of  oTer  25  tons  of  material.  It  is  built  of  stills,  which  at  the  works  referred  to  are  18 
of  common  brick  and  lined  with  fire  brick,  in  number,  each  one  of  the  capacity  of  1,600 
The  charge  of  Boghead  cannel  being  introduced,  gflllons.  They  are  made  of  cast  or  boUer-pIate 
it  is  covered  with  about  4  tons  of  Onmberlaad  iron,  with  bottoms  of  cast  iron  S  inches  thick, 
coal  and  a  qnantity  of  pine  wood.  This  is  then  Even  this  great  thickness  does  not  insure  their 
set  on  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  a  jet  of  sfeani  stability,  the  iron  soon  becoming  warned  and 
is  let  into  the  eduction  pipe  which  proceeds  finally  cracking  from  the  effects  of  the  heat, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Mln.  A  downward  The  fires  beneath  them  are  of  anthracite  and 
draught  is  thus  produced,  which  is  regulated  of  a  remarkably  dense  cok&  which  in  the  dis- 
and  controlled  by  attention  to  the  steam  jet.  tUlatiou  accumulates  on  the  bottom  of  the 
The  process  is  thus  conducted  as  slowly  or  rap-  still,  the  carbonaceous  particles  separating  from 
idly,  with  as  much  or  little  heat,  as  may  be  the  oil  and  forming  an  incrustation  of  8  or 
required,  and  most  of  this  is  produced  at  the  10  inches  in  thickness.  The  contents  of  the 
expense  of  the  cheaper  Cumberland  coal,  in  the  still  are  worked  off  in  24  hours,  the  tem- 
combustion  of  whiA  the  osygen  of  the  air  is  perature  gradually  rising  up  to  600°  or  800° 
consumed,  so  that  little  of  it  reaches  and  wastes  F.  From  the  head  of  the  still  the  vapors 
the  cannel  below.  Abont  4  days  are  required  pass  through  the  worm  of  the  condenser, 
for  completing  the  distillation.  At  the  end  of  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  tie  distillation, 
this  time  the  charge  has  settled  down,  leaving  is  not  allowed  to  cool  down  sufficiently  for  the 
in  the  bottom  some  unconsumed  coal  and  parafflne  to  condense  in  it,  as  this  might  by 
incombustible  ashy  residuum.  The  kerosene  causing  obstruction  endangei'  the  explosion  of 
company  have  18  of  these  kilns  at  their  works,  the  Still  itself;  but  by  proper  regulation  of  the 
and  one  beside  of  the  capacity  of  100  tons,  fire  and  condenser  a  steady  fiow  of  the  oil  goes 
The  vapors  from  the  retorts  or  kilns  are  con-  on  from  the  end  of  the  worm.  TJie  quantity 
dacted  first  into  condensers,  of  which  various  ohtdned  is  within  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  that  in- 
forms are  in  use.  Those  of  the  kerosene  oil  trodoced  into  the  stills;  and  though  iteed  of 
company  (to  whose  works  the  following  de-  this  amount  of  impurities,  the  oil  is  still  of  a 
floription  is  more  particnlarly  applicable)  are  greenish  hue,  and  retains  more  or  less  of  ita 
tall  cylinders  of  boiler-plato  iron,  standing  disagreeable  odor.  The  next  process  is  the 
several  of  them  together.  Through  these  the  chemical  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
vapors  pass  in  succession,  and  as  tiiej  are  con-  oil  is  transferred  to  large  cjlindrical  cisterns, 
densed  the  liquid  products  trickle  down  their  called  agitators,  of  the  capacity  of  8,000  gal- 
sides,  and  are  thence  conducted  into  vats  made  Ions  each,  and  6  or  6  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  iron  and  set  in  the  ground,  while  the  gases  being  added  to  it,  the  mixture  is  swept  rapidly 
escape  from  a  ciiimney  connected  with  the  last  round  by  the  revolution  of  stirrers  in  the  tub 
of  the  condensers.  Being  inflammable  like  the  moved  by  machinery.  This  having  been  kept 
coal  gas,  they  may  be  applied  to  similar  pur-  up  for  some  time  and  the  mixture  being  left 
poses,  or  tiey  may  be  conducted  into  gashold-  some  hours  to  repose,  a  consid^able  part  of 
ers  and  burned  under  the  stills  for  fuel.  In  the  the  impurities  settle  with  the  acid  to  the  bot- 
vats  a  partial  separation  takes  place  of  oil  and  torn,  from  which  they  are  drawn  off,  leaving 
water,  the  former  rising  to  the  surface  and  the  partially  purified  oil  in  the  upper  part  of 
flowing  over  into  a  conduit  leading  to  a  large  the  cisterns  with  some  acid  and  impurities  still 
reservoir  in  the  ground  of  the  capacity  of  about  adhering  to  it  These  are  mostly  removed  by 
40,000  gallons.  The  water  settling  beneath  the  agitating  again  with  water,  and  again  aftera 
oil  would  soon  fill  the  vat,  but  for  aa  ingenious  repose  of  some  hours  drawing  off  the  matters 
arrangement,  by  which  it  is  also  continually  that  have  collected  in  the  bottom.  After  this 
discharged.  This  is  a  bent  pipe  with  a  long  a  strong  lye  of  potash  or  of  soda  is  introduced 
and  short  limb  like  a  siphon,  but  used  like  a  into  the  oil  in  the  agitator,  and  the  stirring  is 
siphon  inverted.  It  is  put  over  the  edge  of  repeated  with  this;  and  tie  sediments  bemg 
the  vat,  the  long  limb  inside  reaching  near  the  drawn  off  the  washing  is  repeated,  when  the 
bottom,  and  the  short  one  terminating  outside  oil  is  ready  for  the  second  set  of  stills.  This 
a  little  below  the  level  of  the  surfiioe  of  the  oil.  method  of  purification,  called  the  "cold" 
The  pipe  being  once  filled,  the  water  continues  treatment,  may  be  advantageously  varied  by 
to  flow  up  through  it,  and  is  received  into  the  heating  the  oils.  The  second  stills  are  of 
second  vat,  where,  as  it  brings  some  oil  with  the  same  number  and  capacity  as  the  first 
it,  the  same  method  of  separation  is  repeated,  set.  The  first  product  of  this  distillatibn  is  a. 
and  so  it  may  be  through  several  others.  The  very  light  oil  which,  if  at  first  somewhat  dis- 
liquid  ifl  finally  collected  into  a  large  cistern,  colored,  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  limpid  oil  that 
and  upon  the  surface  some  oil  still  collects,  continues  with  little  variation,  escept  that  it 
which  is  saved  by  occasional  skimming.  From  gradually  becomes  heavier.  This  is  the  mer- 
this  cistern  the  waters  with  the  ammoniacal  chantable  illuminating  oil,  and  includes  all 
products  of  the  distillation  are  allowed  to  es-  that  portion  of  the  distillate  below  the  specifio 
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gravity  of  0.830.  Ita  proportion  is  very  varia-  amonnting  to  295  hexameter  lines.  Scholsrs 
ble  in  the  different  oila,  in  some  of  the  best  have  varionsly  placed  the  date  of  the  author 
natural  oila  amounting  t«  80  or  even  SO  per  from  the  last  years  of  Augustus  to  the  reign  of 
cent.,  and  in  others  not  exceeding  80  per  cent.  Oonstantine  the  Great.  By  many  it  has  been 
The  products  which  succeed  this  are  the  heavy  maintained  that  he  waa  the  Petronius  referred 
oils  for  lubricating,  which  pass  into  the  last  to  by  Tacitus  (^Ann.  xvi.  18,  19)  as  the  most 
prodnot  of  dark-colored  heavy  oils  containing  elegant  voluptuary  of  the  days  of  Nero,  the 
the  paratBne  The  heavy  oils  may  he  made  arbiter  eleganHte  of  that  monwch,  and  direct- 
to  yield,  by  means  of  fractional  distiUations,  or  of  his  pleasures.  His  life  being  threatened 
the  last  portions  of  the  light  oils  they  still  by  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,^  he  opened  his 
oont^n,  and  the  heaviest  portions  may  then  veins,  and,  occasionally  checking  the  Row  of 
be  made  to  give  up  a  considerable  part  of  blood  by  bandages,  sank  so  gradually  that  his 
the  paraffine  by  leading  the  liquid  in  tanks  es-  death  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
posed  to  a  temperature  aa  cold  as  may  be.  The  In  his  last  moments  he  is  said  to  have  sent  to 
paraffine  condenses'  in  bright  silvery  scales,  Nero  a  sealed  document,  giving  an  accoant  of 
and  is  recovered  by  drawing  off  the  oil  and  the  excesses  and  debaucheries  of  the  emperor, 
then  subjecting  it  to  heavy  pressure.  It  is  and  taunting  him  with  them.  The  first  separate 
purified  by  successive  applications  of  sulphuric  edition  of  Petronius  Arbiter  was  printed  at 
icid  hot  water,  and  alkalies.  From  the  a^-  Venice  in  1499.  The  best  is  that  of  Burmann 
tators  there  finally  proceeds  a  rewdnum  of  (2 vols. 4to.,  Amsterdam,  1743).  ThereareEng- 
tarry  matters  mixed  with  those  portions  of  the  lish  translations  in  Bohn's  "  Classical  Library, 
chemical  ingredients  that  were  introduced;  PETKOPAVLOVSK.  I.  A  town  of  Asiatic 
these,  and  the  alkaline  impurities  from  the  Russia,  situated  on  the  bay  of  Awatska,  on  the 
stills,  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  the  alkalies  S.  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  in 
only  having  been  economically  recovered  at  lat.  53°  1'  N.,  long.  158'  48'  E. ;  pop.  abont 
one  or  two  establishments.  The  illnminat-  1,000.  It  is  the  capital  and  principal  military 
ing  oils  may  be  almost  entirely  freed  from  station  of  the  province  of  Kamtchatka.  The 
the  odor  they  possess  by  standing  several  days  harbor  is  good,  has  'a  lighthouse,  and  is  defend- 
over  alkaline  solutions  in  shallow  cisterns;  and  ed  by  2  forts.  A  few  vegetables  are  raised; 
by  exposure  to  light  in  open  vessels  the  color  but  flsh  is  the  great  article  of  produce,  and  is 
they  retain  is  also  partially  removed ;  but  al-  dried  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  A 
though  the  perfectly  clear  and  colorless  oils  British  squadron  bombarded  Petropavlovst  in 
are  greatly  preferred  in  the  market,  even  at  75  Sept.  1854.  II.  A  town  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
cents  per  g^lon  when  the  oils  of  a  slightly  yel-  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  situated  on  the 
low  color  will  hardly  sell  at  60  cents,  the  latter  river  Ishim,  190  m.  W.  from  Omsk,  on  the 
in  reality  possess  a  greater  illuminating  power  great  post  road  of  Siberia;  pop.  about  4,000. 
and  are  consequently  worth  more  to  the  con-  It  is  an  important  military  post.  A  large  trade 
Burner  than  the  perfectly  Umpid  oils, — Of  the  is  carried  on  with  other  parts  of  Siberia,  Toor- 
materials  now  employed  for  lamps,  the  coal  kistan,  and  the  W,  part  of  China,  Petropavlovst 
oilB  on  the  considerations  of  safety,  economy,  being  a  station  for  the  caravans  from  Bokhara, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  they  afford,  are  to  Khiva,  and  the  Kirghis  steppe,  and  one  of  the 
be  preferred  to  all  others.  The  chief  obstacle  principal  commercial  entrepots  between  Euro- 
at  present  to  their  general  use  is  the  necessity  pean  Russia  and  central  Asia, 
of  employing  a  chimney  to  effect  a  thorough  PETROZAVODSK,  a  fortified  town  of  Ens- 
combustion  of  the  vapors  as  they  pass  from  the  sia,  capital  of  the  government  of  01onetz,_sit- 
wick,  and  thus  insure  a  flame  free  from  smoke,  nated  on  the  Lossolenka,  where  it  falls  into 
Encumbered  with  this  appendage,  the  lamps  Lake  Onega,  193  m.  N.  E.  of  St.  Petersburg; 
fliemselves  are  more  expensive  than  those  de-  pop.  about  8,000.  It  contains  6  churches, 
BJanedforotherfuel,  and  this  with  the  iiiconve-  schools,  an  imperial  cannon  foundery,  2  exten- 
nience  attending  their  use  has  prevented  many  sive  docks  for  lake  vessels,  and  manufactories, 
from  adoptmg  Uiis  mode  of  illumination.  Three  thousand  tons  of  iron,  considered  the 

PETEONIUS  AEBITER,  the  name  prefixed  best  in  Europe,  are  annually  produced  here. 

to  the  fragments  of  a  Latin  composition  en-  PETEUS  LOMBAEDUS.     See  Lombaed, 

titled  Petronii  Arbitiri  Satyricon,  which  con-  Peter.                                          n    -     ^  ■    r 

eists  of  a  proso  narrative  interspersed  with  a  PETTIS,  a  central  co.  of  Mo.,  dramed  by  La 

fewpoems.    It  describes  the  adventures  of  sev-  Mine  river  and  branches;  area,  about  600  sq. 

eral  young  debauchees  in  the  south  of  Italy,  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,492,  of  whom  1,B83  were 

particularly  Naples  and  its  environs.    Parts  of  slaves.    It  has  aa  undulating  surface,  with  ex- 

the  dialogues  and  descriptions  are  of  an  obscene  tensive  prairies  and  forests  of  timber,  and  the 

character,  although  the  style  is  deemed  elegant  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were 

and  the  language  classical.    The  most  impor-  519,439  bushels  of  Indian  com,  89,915  of  oats, 

taut  section  is  called  the  "Supper  of  Trimal-  20,000  of  wheat,  1,244  tons  of  hay,  25,516  lbs. 

chio,"  and  gives  an  account  of  the  banquet  of  a  of  wool,  and  61,898  of  butter.  _  There  were  5 

wealthy  gourmand ;  nest  to  this  m  interest  is  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  15  chureh- 

thetaleof  the  "EphesJan  Matron."    The  long-  es,  and  700  pupils  attending  public  schools, 

cat  section  in  verse  is  a  poem  on  the  civO  war,  Capital,  Geoi^etown. 
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PEWEE,  a  name  ^ven  to  BeveroJ  species  of  parts  of  tbe  conatrr ;  aa,  for  mstanoe,  the  short- 
American  flycatchers  of  the  suh-family  tyran-  legged  pewee  ((?.  S.ichafd»mii,  Oab.),  nroch 
wtntB.  The  common  powee,  or  Phcebe  bird  resembling  the  last  species,  and  foimd  on  the 
(MyomisyuMM*,  BonapO.iaT  indhea  long  and  BJ  western  coast  of  North  America, 
in  alar  estent;  the  general  color  of  the  plu-  PEWIT,  &  name  applied  to  tbe  lapwing  plo- 
mage  is  dull  olive  brown  above,  darkest  on  the  ver  {vanellus  cristatvs,  Meyer),  and  sometimes 
bead,  and  yellowish  white  below  ;  quills  brown,  in  Great  Britain  to  the  black-headed  gull  Qa- 
most  of  *tbe  wing  feathers  edged  with  duU  Tia  Tidibuitdus,  IJnn.),  and  in  America  to  tbe 
white;  twl  forked,  the  outer  edge  of  the  lateral  pewee. 

feather  dull  white ;  bill  and  feet  black.  This  PEWTEE,  an  alloy  varionsly  composed  of 
livelyspeciesisfonnd  throughout  eastern  North  different  metals.  Tin  and  lead  are  commonly 
America,  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida.  In  used,  bat  in  no  regular  proportions.  To  these 
the  middle  states  it  arrivesfromtbesoathearly  othermetals  are  occasionally  added,  as  a  little 
in  April,  and  gets  out  a  first  brood  by  the  mid-  copper,  which  makes  the  alloy  harder  and  so- 
dle  of  May,  and  a  second  by  the  beginning  of  noroua ;  antimony  to  harden  and  give  a  silvery 
Angust;  it  leaves  agwn  for  the  south  in  Oc-  lustre;  and  zinc,  which  is  said  to  cioanae  the 
tober,  migrating  by  night.  The  nest  resembles  alloy.  The  last  is  sometimes  introduced  in 
that  of  the  barn  swallow,  being  made  of  mud,  a  strip  of  half  zinc  and  half  tin,  which  is  used 
grasses,  and  moss,  fined  with  softer  materials,  to  stir  the  melted  metals;  and  sometiraesa  lump 
and  attached  to  a  rock,  w^l,  or  rafter ;  they  of  zinc  is  allowed  to  float  upon  the  surface  diir- 
repair  the  same  nest  year  after  year;  the  ing  the  casting,  its  fumes  probably  protectmg 
eggs,  4  to  6,  are  white,  with  a  few  reddish  the  metals  beneath  from  the  oxidizing  action  of 
spots  at  the  larger  end ;  the  young  are  hatched  tbe  air.  The  inferior  sorts  of  pewter  contain 
out  on  the  13th  day,  and  leave  the  nest  in  16  the  most  lead,  some  having  full  half  their 
more;  the  parents  show  great  affection  for  weight  of  this  metal;  thealloyia  duUandsoft 
them,  snapping  tlie  bill  and  darting  boldly  and  of  bluish  shade.  The  best  pewters  con- 
toward  all  intruders.  Its  flight  is  rapid,  with  tain  on!y  J  or  J  of  lead,  the  remainder  being 
frequent  sailings;  it  is  fond  of  vibrating  the  tail,  tin;  they  appear  like  tin,  and  are  used  for 
erecting  the  crest,  and  making  a  tremulous  mo-  plates  and  dishes.  A  pewter  of  82  parts  tia 
lion  with  the  wings ;  it  feeds  on  insects,  which  and  18  lead  is  sanctioned  by  the  Erench  gov- 
it  takes  with  great  dexterity  and  rapidity  on  ernment  for  vessels  to  contain  wine  or  vine- 
the  wing,  swallowing  theia  whole,  and  ejecting  gar.  This  has  a  speciflc  gravity  of  7.764;  a 
the  hard  parts  like  the  swallows  and  goatsuck-  greater  density  iudicatea  a  larger  proportion  of 
ers, — Thewoodpewee(«in(op)Mnir«fw,Cab.)i3  lead.  Pewter  has  been  largely  employed  for 
Siincheslong,  ajid  lOJ  in  extent  of  wings;  the  domestic  utenMis,  as  platee,  mugs,  spoons,  &c,; 
general  coloraboveis  brownisholive, brownish  and  it  is  used  by  lapidaries  for  polishers  and 
black  on  the  head;  3  pale  grayish  bauds  across  laps.  Sheets  of  it  serve  for  cheap  engraving, 
the  wings;  a  narrow  white  circle  aronnd  the  as  of  music,  the  notes  being  stamped  upon  the 
eyes;  greenish  yellow  below,  with  a  grayish  alloy  instead  of  the  more  costly  method  of  en- 
tinge  on  the  throat  and  breast.   It  is  fond  of  the  graving  with  the  burin, 

most  gloomy  forests,  but  is  sometimes  seen  in  PEYRONNET,  Ohables  Ionaob,  comte  de,  a 
shady  orchards,  and  in  the  autumn  near  the  French  statesman,  bom  in  Bordeaux  in  1775, 
edges  of  still  ponds  surrounded  by  woods.  The  died  in  Jan.  1854.  His  father,  an  attorney  of 
flight  is  swift,  with  sudden  sweeps  in  pursuit  of  the  parliament  of  Guienne,  had  been  ennobled, 
its  insect  prey ;  it  seizes  with  certdnty  moths  and  suffered  death  by  the  guiUotdne  daring  the 
andothernoctumalinseotswbenitisverydark;  revolution.  Charles  withdrew  from  France, 
it  feeds  sometimes  also  on  berries.  Its  notes  but  returned  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  and  in 
are  low,  mellow,  and  sweetly  melancholy  when  1796  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  city. 
in  its  favorite  haunts ;  its  common  name,  like  He  was  better  known  by  his  licentious  life  and 
that  of  others  of  the  sub-family,  is  derived  from  many  duels  than  his  standmg  in  the  profession, 
its  utterance  of  the  syllables  "  pe-wee,"  Mngly  In  1814  he  figured  among  the  royalist  partisans 
or  repeated,  aa  Audubon  says  like  what  one  who  called  in  the  English  and  procldmed  the 
might  imagine  to  be  the  prolonged  "last  sighs  Bourbons.  In  1816,  being  a  captain  in  the  na- 
of  a  despondent  lover."  It  reaches  the  middle  tional  guard,  he  evinced  respect  and  devotion 
states  about  the  lOthof  May,  going  as  far  north  to  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me,  on  her  fiight 
as  New  Brunswick,  south  to  New  Granada,  to  England ;  and  his  conduct  was  rewarded 
and  west  as  fir  as  the  high  central  plains.  The  on  tbe  second  restoration  by  his  appointment 
nest  is  delicate  in  form  and  structure,  covered  aa  president  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  Bordeaux, 
by  lichens,  and  so  apparently  a  part  of  the  In  1818  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  at- 
branch  to  which  it  is  attached  as  to  be  detected  torney-general  at  Bourges,  was  elected  from 
with  difBoulty ;  the  eggs  are  4  or  5,  light  ye!-  that  city  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  was 
lowish,  with  reddish  spots  at  the  larger  end;  chosen  in  1830  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  be- 
in  tbe  middle  states  2  broods  are  raised  in  a  fore  the  court  of  peers  of  the  imperialist  con- 
season;  it  boldly  attacks  man,  beast,  or  bird  spirators,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so 
approaching  its  nest. — Many  other  dark-col-  much  as  to  be  rewarded  ttie  next  year  with 
ored  flycatchers  are  called  "  pewee"  in  various  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  justice  in  the  Villcle 
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cabinet.  During  his  7  yeara'  tenure  of  office,  pany,  finding  that  hia  strength  and  epirits  wera 
he  proved  an  uncompromising  Bupport*r,  if  not  not  equal  to  her  own.  They  landed  at  Rio  de 
the  prime  mover,  of  all  the  reactionary  meaa-  Janeiro  in  September,  intending  to  crosa  the 
urea  propoaed  or  adopted.  In  1822  he  pro-  South  American  continent  to  the  Pacific.  This 
posed  the  law  for  the  reatriction  of  the  freedom  plan,  however,  they  could  not  carry  out.  In  one 
of  the  press;  in  1833  advocated  the  armed  in-  of  their  excursions  into  the  interior  they  were 
terventioa  in  Spain ;  in  1824  procured  the  attaclted  by  a  negro  armed  with  a  lasso  and 
reestabliahment  of  tie  censorship ;  in  18S6  long  knife,  but  defended  themselves  ^vith  two 
caused  the  adoption  of  the  law  against  sac-  parasols  and  a  jack-knife  until  assistance  ar- 
rilege;  in  1826  attempted  to  have  the  right  rived.  Both  travellers  were  wounded,  but 
of  primogeniture  restored;  and  in  1837  tried  Madame  Pfeifferwaasoonrecovered  sufficiently 
to  restrict  the  press  stUl  more,  dissolved  the  to  visit,  with  a  single  guide,  the  Puri  Indians, 
national  guard,  and  altered  the  jury  law,  whom  she  joined  in  a  great  parrot  and  monkey 
The  elections  of  1828  obliged  Charles  X.  to  hunt.  Taking  ship  agiun  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
dismiss  the  VillMe  cabinet;  but  in  1S30  Fey-  to  Valparaiso,  eho  made  a  short  stay  in  Chili, 
ronnet  became  minister  of  the  interior  under  and  then  went  in  a  Dutch  vessel  to  Macao, 
the  premiership  of  Polignac.  He  signed  the  touching  on  the  way  at  Tahiti,  where  she  spent 
royal  ordinances  of  July  25,  which  brought  a  fortnights  From  China  she  went  to  Calcutta, 
about  the  revolution,  although  he  is  said  to  and  thence  overland  to  Bombay,  performing 
have  disapproved  of  them.  After  the  outbreak  about  half  of  thejonmey,  for  the  sake  of  econo- 
he  was  arrested  at  Tours  when  trying  to  es-  my,  in  an  ox  cart.  An  Enghsh  steamer  eon- 
cape,  was  taken  to  Tincennes,  arraigned  with  veycd  her  from  Bombay  to  Muscat,  Bushire, 
his  colleagues  before  the  court  of  peers,  sen-  and  Basaorah,  whence  she  soiled  up  the  Tigris  to 
fenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  incar-  Bagdad,  and  after  a  little  more  than  a  month's 
cerated  in  the  castle  of  Ham,  where  he  wrote  residence  there  proceeded  by  caravan  to  Mosul, 
a  HUtoire  AmFrancs  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1833).  Re-  and  thence  to  Ooroomeeyah  in  Persia,  where 
leased  after  6  years,  he  retired  to  private  life.  she  arrived  after  a  jonrney,of  extraordinary 

PFEFFEL,  Gottlieb  Konrad,  a   German  privation  and  danger.    In  a  similar  manner  she 

poet  and  fabulist,  bom  in  Coimar,  June  28,  reached  Tabriz  and  Erivan,  travelled  thence  to 

17S6,  died  there,  May  1,  1809.    At  the  univer-  Eedout-EialS  on  the  E,  shore  of  the  Black  sea, 

sity  of  Halle  he  pursued  the  study  of  law,  and  and  there  taking  the  steamer  visited  Kertch, 

while  there  in  1757  lost  his  sight,  which  ho  Sebastopo!,  Odessa,  Constantinople,   Smyrna, 

never  regained.     In  15^,  with  the  assent  of  Athens,  and  Trieste,  and  reached  Viemp  Nov, 

the  king  of  France,  he  founded  an  academy  for  4,  1848,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe 

the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Protestant  youth  in  2  years  and  4  months.    Her  journ^  was 

in  Cohnar,    This  the  French  revolution  brokg  published  under  the  title  of  "A  Woman's  Jour- 

up,  and  henceforth  he  applied  himself  to  liter-  ney  round  the  World  "  (3  vols.  12mo.,  Vienna, 

ary  occupations.    In  1803  he  became  president  1850),    In  April,  1851,  the  Austrian  govem- 

of  the  newly  founded  evangelical  consistory  in  ment  having  given  her  $500  toward  the  es- 

Colmar.    ffis  "  Poetic  Essays"  fill  10  volumes  penses  of  another  voyage,  she  visited  London, 

(aew  ed.,Tilbingen,  1802-'10),  and  his  "Prose  and  sdled  from  the  Thames  in  May  for  the 

Essays"  the  same  number  (Tobiugen,  I810-'13).  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hopmg  to  penetrate  into 

PFEIFFEB,  Lja,  a  German  traveller,  bom  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  reach  Lake  Ngami ; 
Vienna  in  1795,  died  there,  Oct.  27, 18B8,  Her  but  finding  the  cost  of  such  an  expedition  he- 
mdden  name  was  Beyer.  From  childhood  she  yond  her  mearis,  she  went  to  Borneo,  Java, 
had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  foreign  countries,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  Banda,  Ceram,  and  Ternate, 
butit  was  not  until  she  had  reached  the  age  of  fearlessly  making  long  excursions  among  the 
47  that,  her  husband  being  dead  and  her  two  dangerous  tribes  of  the  interior  of  some  of 
sons  established  in  life,  she  was  enabled,  with  a  these  islands ;  and  in  July,  1853,  she  accepted 
small  sum  saved  from  her  narrow  income  during  a  free  passage  which  was  offered  her  by  an 
20  years,  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Palestine.  American  captain  from  Batavia  to  San  Fran- 
She  left  Vienna  in  March,  1842,  and  after  visit-  cisoo.  She  spent  3J  months  in  California,  and 
ing  Constantinople,  Broussa,  Beyrout,  the  chief  then  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Panama  and 
places  of  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  the  Red  sea,  Callao,  crossed  the  Andes  to  the  sources  of 
Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Rome,  reached  home  the  Amazon,  returned  to  Panama,  traversed 
again  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  pnb-  the  isthmus,  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  ascended 
lished  her  journal  underthe  title  of  a  "Journey  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  fells  of  St.  An- 
ofa  Vienna  Woman  in  tlie  Holy  Land"  (3  vols,  thony,  visited  the  great  lakes  and  the  falls 
13mo,,  1844).  A  tour  through  Norway,  Lap-  of  Niagara,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal,  Qoe- 
land,  and  Iceland  in  1845  afforded  material  for  bee.  Lake  Ohamplain,  the  Hudson  river,  and 
her  narrative  of  a  "Journey  to  the  North  of  New  York,  and  on  Nov.  10,  1854,  took  the 
Scandinavia  and  Iceland"  (3  voK  12mo.,  Pesth,  steamef  to  Liverpool.  She  passed  a  few  months 
1846).  OiiJane39, 1846,  she  sailed  from  Ham-  of  the  following  year  with  one  of  her  sons 
bui^  in  a  Danish  brig  on  a  voyage  round  the  at  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Aaores,  and  then 
world,  accompanied  fay  Count  Berehthold,  from  returned  to  Vienna,  where  her  "  Second  Voy- 
whom,  however,  she  subsequently  parted  com-  age  rotmd  the  World"  appeared  in  1856,    Her 
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last  espedition  waa  to  the  island  of  Madagas-  centtuy  B.  0.  He  was  a  native  of  Elia  and  of 
car,  wnere  she  arrived  in  185T,  in  company  aoble  birth,  but,  becoming  a  prisoner  of  war 
with  a  Frenchman  who  was  soon  arrested  about  400  B.  0.,  was  brought  to  Athens  and 
for  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  queen,  and  sold  as  a  slave.  Heobtainedhisreleasethrough 
ordered  with  his  companion  to  depart  from,  the  efforts  of  Socrates,  and  was  thereafter  one 
the  island,  Madame  Pfeiffer  returned  home  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  that  philoso- 
with  a  fever  which  ultimately  caused  her  death,  jiher.  Plato  introduceB  him  as  the  principal 
Her  books  have  been  trandated  into  English  interlocutor  in  his  dialogue  on  the  death  of 
and  widely  read.  The  haste  with  which  her  Socrates.  Phtedo  finally  returned  to  Elis,  and 
journeys  were  prosecnted  renders  them  of  lit-  became  the  founder  of  the  Elean  school  of  phi- 
tie  use  as  works  of  information,  and  they  owe  losophy. 

their  chief  interest  to  the  remarkable  circum-  'PJJJEDRA,  in  Greek  legendary  history,  the 

stances  in  which  they  originated,  and  as  records  wife  of  Thesens  and  daughter  of  Minos,  king 

of  womanly  courage  and  perseverance  under  of  Crete,  and  of  Pasiphae,  and  sister  of  Ariadne, 

almost  insuperable  difficulties,    Madame  Pfeif-  Her  stepson,  Hippolytus,  with  whom  she  had 

far  was  generally  unaccompanied  except  by  a  fallen  in  love,  refusing  to  gratify  her  passion, 

hired  guide,  and  ignorant  of  the  languages  of  she  accused  him  to  his  fa^er  of  an  attempt 

the  people  whom  she  visited.    Her  means  were  upon  her  honor.    Theseus  hereupon  cursed 

extremSy  narrow,  and  she  was  gi'eatly  indebl^  his  son,  and  asked  Neptune  to  destroy  him, 

ed  to  the  liberality  of  the  English  and  Dutch  which  prayer  the  god  complied  with.    When 

colonial  governments,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  innocence  of  Hippolytus  became  known, 

railroad  and  steamboat  lines  in  the  United  Phsidra  hanged  hers^,  or  according  to  some 

States.  was  put  to  death  by  her  husband.    The  st»ry 

PFEIFEER,  Lotus  Gkobg  EiHi,  a  German  of  Phoedra  was  the  subject  of  tragedies  by  So- 
naturalist  and  physician,  born  in  Oassel,  July  4,  phocles  and  Euripides,  now  lost,  Kacine  also 
1805.    He  served  as  a  surgeon  m  the  Polish  wrote  a  tragedy  on  it. 

patriot  army  in  18S1,  and  then  devoted  his  at-  PHjEDEUS,  aLatinfabulist  of  the  Augustan 

tention  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  travelled  age.   Ho  was  originally  a  slave,  and  was  brought 

through  a  part  of  the  iNetherlands  and  Ger-  from  Thrace  or  Macedonia  to  Eome,  where  he 

many,  and  in  1888  visited  Cuba.     He  has  writ-  mastered  the  Latin  language,  and  was  freed  by 

ten  extensively  on  subjects  of  natural  history.  Augustus,  who  patronized  him.    He  wrote  9T 

PFISTER,  Albeecht,  a  printer  of  the  16th  fables  in  iambic  verse  distributed  in  5  hooks, 
century,  born  about  1420,  died  about  1470.  He  and  states  in  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
was  a  card  painter  in  Bambei^,  but  about  14B5  that  he  has  simply  turned  the  matter  of  jEsop's 
began  to  print  with  movable  types.  It  is  doubt-  fables  into  poetry.  In.  many  cases,  however, 
fuTwhether  he  hit  upon  the  invention  independ-  he  has  borrowed  nothing  from  his  model,  as 
ently,  or  learned  it  as  an  assistant  of  Gutenberg,  he  refers  to  historical  events  of  a  later  period. 
The  types  of  Pflster,  although  they  have  some  With  the  exception  of  a  probable  allusion  by 
similarity  to  Gutenberg's,  are  still  peculiar.  He  Martial  in  one  of  his  epigrams  (iii.  20),  Phte- 
hegan  with  the  printing  of  school  and  prayer  drus  is  first  mentioned  by  Avienus,  The  man- 
books,  and  fragments  of  Latin  grammars  of  uscripts  of  his  fables  are  rare.  The  first  edi- 
his  work  have  lasted  to  our  time._  Among  tion  was  printed^  by  P.  Pithow  (ISmo.,  1596), 
his  productions  were  indulgences  printed  with  from  a  manuscript  called  the  Eosamhoanus, 
metal  types  of  the  years  1464  and  1455,  an  al-  from  the  name  of  its  owner,  and  supposed  to 
manac  of  1457,  and  a  BibUa  Pauperum.  His  date  from  the  10th  century.  The  latest  and 
great  work,  however,  is  the  Latin  86-line  Bible  only  critical  edition  is  that  of  J,  0.  Orelli  (8vo., 
in  ^vols.  folio,  and  consisting  of  881  leaves.  Zurich,  1881).    Perotti,  archbishop  of  Manfre- 

PFIZEE,  GtrsTAV,  a  German  lyric  poet  and  donia,  m  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  made 

critic,  bom.  in  Stuttgart,  July  29,  1807.    He  a  collection  of  fables  from  Phtedrus,  Avienus, 

was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  and  others,  among  which  were  83  not  included 

place,  studied  in  18a6-'30  at  Tobingen,  and  in  in  the  usual  editions  of  Phadrus ;  they  were 

1846  was  made  professor  in  the  Stuttgwt  gym-  first  published  at  Naples  in  1809  by  Oassiti,  as 

nasinm.    He  first  attracted  attention  by  the  a  6th  book  of  Phsdrus,  but  their  genuineuMS 

publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  (Stuttgart,  has  been  much  doubted. 

1831).    A  second  volume  appeared  in  183S.  PHAETOH",  or  PniiTnow  (Gr.  iai&av,  the 

He  also  wrote  "The  Life  of  Mariin  Luther"  shining),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  He- 

(1836) ;  a  larger  poem,  entitled  "  The  Foreigner  lios  (the  sun)  and  the  Oceanid  Olymene.    To 

and  the  German,  .^Eneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  satisfy  those  who  doubted  whether  the   sun 

and  Gregory  of  Heimbnrg,  Historico-Poetio  was  his  father,  he  obtained  from  Helioa  an 

Forms  of  the  16th  Century"  (1844);  and  "His-  imprudent  promise  that  he  would  grant  him 

tory  of  Alexander  the  Gre^  for  the  Use  of  any  fhvor  he  asked,  and  thereupon  demanded 

Touth"  (1847).    He  has  been  connected  with  permission  to  drive  his  chariot  across  the  heav- 

varions  literary  journals,  and  has  written  criti-  ens.    The  celestial  horses,  despising  their  weak 

cal  essays  on  tfhland,  Eackert,  and  Heine.  driver,  turned  out  of  their  path,  blackening  the 

PH^DO,  or  PhjKdon,  a  Greek  philosopher  Ethiopians  to  the  left  by  the  near  approach  of 

vho  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  the  sun :  and  when  the  chariot  went  over  to 
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the  right,  so  near  to  the  earth  as  almost  to  chest ;  it  is  as  large  as  a  cat,  with  long,  pointed, 
Bet  it  on  Are,  Jupiter  killed  Phaeton  with  a  fos-like  ears  and  nose,  and  numerous  loag 
thunderbolt  and  hurled  him  into  the  Eridanna  black  moustaches ;  in  eaptivity  it  usually  sleeps 
(Po),  His  sisters,  the  Heliades,  who  fonnd  him  in  the  daytime,  and  taies  ita  food  between  the 
lifeless,  were  changed  into  poplars  and  their  Lauds  like  a  squirrel;  the  prehensile  tail  assists 
tears  into  amber.  it  in  clunbing.  In  the  mh-geaoB  p«efidochirus, 
PHALANGEB,  a  genus  of  marsupial  mam-  the  2  inner  toes  of  tlie  fore  foot  are  separated 
mals,  the  type  of  the  family  of  phalangistidtB,  from  and  opposable  to  the  other  3 ;  the  tail 
so  called  from  having  the  3d  and  3d  toes  of  the  is  covered  with  short  hmrs  except  at  the  tip; 
hind  foot  united  in  a  conunon  integument  the  ears  short  and  round.  Cook's  phalanger 
They  are  expert  climbers,  dwelling  upon  trees,  {P.  [Pa.]  CookU,  Desm.)  has  long  and  soft  fur, 
and  eating  leaves,  buds,  fruits,  and  oooaMonally  gray  above  and  yellowish  white  helow,  with 
small  birds,  mammals,  and  insects;  they  keep  the  sides  and  outer  surface  of  limbs  tinged  with 
concealed  during  the  day  on  the  branches  or  bright  rusty ;  it  is  about  3  feet  long,  of  which 
in  the  hollows  of  trees,  quitting  their  hiding  the  tml  is  1  foot ;  it  inhabits  New  South  Wales, 
places  at  twihght ;  they  are  rather  sluggish  in  In  the  sub-genus  dromkia  the  ears  are  moder- 
their  movements,  except  such  as  are  provided  ato  and  nearly  naked,  the  nails  small,  and  the 
with  a  flying  membrane.  The  head  is  moder-  tdl  clothed  with  small  hairs,  but  naked  at  the 
ate,  the  face  short,  the  upper  lip  cleft,  and  the  end  beneath ;  they  resemble  dormice  in  size, 
muffle  naked;  limbs  oqud  in  length,  all  5-toed,  appearance,  and  some  of  their  liabits.  The 
the  anterior  with  compressed  and  curved  claws,  dormouse  phalanger  (P.  [B.]  nana,  Gieoffr.)  has 
the  posterior  with  the  inner  toe  large,  nailless,  a  very  soft  fur,  of  an  ashy  gray  above  tinged 
at  right  angles  snd  opposable  to  the  rest ;  the  with  pale  reddisli  brown ;  under  parts  white, 
tail  long,  and  generally  prehensile ;  the  pouch  with  rusty  yellow  shade  on  the  chest ;  it  inhab- 
well  developed ;  the  eyes  large ;  thft  stomach  its  Tasmania,  and  is  li  inches  long,  of  which 
simple,  and  the  ciocum  largely  developed.  Of  the  tail  is  one  half.  These  are  Uvely  at  night, 
the  genera  composing  this  family,  pkaseolaretoa  sluggish  by  day,  fat,  feeding  on  nuts  and  simi- 
le Blainv.)  has  been  noticed  under  Eoiia;  lar  substances,  which  they  hold  between  the 
the  others  are  vAalangiata  (Guv.)  and petaarm  fore  paws;  they  are  harmless  and  gentle,  but 
(Shaw).— In  phalangista  the  teeth  are;  in-  not  affectionate ;  they  are  very  fond  of  the  blos- 
ciflors  4,  canines  4  ij,  premolars'  fcf ,  true  mo-  soms  of -the  Banhiia  ;  they  hibernate  in  winter, 
lars  Jl|;  the  anterior  upper  pair  of  incisors  like,butnottothesamedegreea8,thedormouse, 
are  larger  and  longer  than  the  rest,  and  the  Specimens  of  these,  and  of  several  other  species, 
large  lower  meisors  are  nearly  horizontal ;  the  have  been  aeon  living  at  the  London  zoological 
small  teeth  between  the  incisors  and  molars  gardens. — The  genus  jwtaMriw  includes  the  flying 
are  not  constant  even  on  both  sides  of  the  jaws  phalangers,  which  have  a  membrane  extended 
of  the  same  individual,  bnt  in  most  the  true  from  the  fore  to  the  hmd  legs ;  the  tail  is  very 
molara  are  |ij ;  the  ttu!  is  prehensile.  The  long,  and  well  clothed  with  hair ;  they  resem- 
genns  has  been  subdivided  into  4  sub-genera,  ble  flying  squirrels  in  appearance  and  habits. 
In  the  sub-genus  eimin  the  basd  portion  only  The  flying  phalanger  (P.  taguanoides,  Desm.) 
of  the  tMl  is  covered  with  hair;  the  ears  short,  has  broad,  short,  and  rounded  ears,  densely 
almost  hidden  by  the  fur ;  eyes  with  vertical  hdry  estemally ;  the  membrane  extends  to  the 
pupil ;  the  fur  is  dense  and  rather  woolly,  and  elbow ;  the  tail  is  cylindrical,  longer  than  the 
the  apical  part  of  the  tail  bare,  with  numerous  head  and  body ;  fur  long  and  soft ;  general  oolor 
fleshy  tubercles.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  above  brownish  black,  pencilled  with  whitish 
domestic  cat,  and  are  conflned  to  the  islands  of  on  the  flanks,  the  under  parts  impnre  white, 
the  Indian  and  Australian  archipelagos.  The  and  the  tail  black;  the  length  of  the  body  is 
ursine  phalanger  (P.  [C]  ursirm,,  Temm.)  b  of  a  20,  and  of  the  tail  22  inches.  It  inhabits  New 
general  black  color,  freckled  with  yellow,  under  South  Wales,  is  nocturnal,  and  feeds  on  flowers 
parts  dirty  yellow,  and  iris  orange  red;  it  is  of  gum  trees,  and  on  insects  and  honey  con- 
aboutSOinches  to  the  rootof  the  tail,  thelatter  tained  therein;  it  is  an  espert  climber,  and 
being  19;  they  live  in  thick  woods ;  the  very  fat  rarely  descends  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
fleshof  this,  as  of  other  species,  is  much  rehahed  smaller  species,  as  the  sugar  or  Norfolk  island 
by  the  natives,  and  the  teeth  are  used  as  orna-  flying  squirrel  (P.  seiawus,  Desm.),  are  hunted 
ments ;  some  of  the  species  emit  a  fetid  odor  for  their  fur,  which  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
from  the  anal  glands.  In  the  sub-genns  tri-  poses  as  chinchilla.  In  flying  powers  they  are 
ehogurvs  the  t^  is  densely  clothed  with  fur,  equal  to  the  flying  sqnirrds.  For  other  genera 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  under  sur-  and  species,  and  full  details,  the  reader  is  re- 
faco ;  ears  distinct  and  usually  long ;  they  in-  ferred  to  vol.  i.  of  Waterhouse's  "  Natural  Hia- 
habit  Australia;  the  fnris  longer  and  looser  tory  of  the  Mammalia." 
than  in  the  northern  islands.  The  vulpine  PHALANX.  See  Ibfantey,  vol.  is.  p.  513. 
phalanger  (P.  [T.]  vulpina,  Desm.)  is  of  a  gen-  PHALARIS,  tyrant  of  Agrigentlim  in  Sicily, 
ar^  grayish  color,  yellowish  white  below,  with  probably  fl-om  570  to  565  E.  C.  He  was  a  na- 
the  muzzle  and  chin  blackish,  the  feet  tinged  live  of  Agrigentum,  or  according  to  some  of 
with  brown,  the  tail  bushy  and  black  except  at  Astypalaia  m  the  .figfean  sea,  and  acquired  the 
the  base,  and  an  oblong  rusty  patch  on  the  supreme  power  by  a  stratagem.     The  early 
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part  of  his  reign  was  mild,  and  lie  ia  s^d  to  marginal  membrane  of  the  toes  is  nearly  ever, 
have  been  led  to  the  career  of  cruelty  and  op-  The  northern  ptalarope  (P.  hyperlorfos, 
pression  for  which  his  name  has  become  no-  Temm. ;  genua  lohipm,  Ouv.)  is  about  1  inches 
torious  by  the  imwillingneBS  of  the  people  to  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  14,  and  the  bill  1 
submit  to  hia  authority.  It  is  related  that  inch;  the  webs  are  scalloped  at  Uie  joints. 
Perillus,  an  Athenian  artist,  constmcted  for  The  general  color  above  ia  brownish  black, 
hun  a  brazen  bull  in  which  his  victims  were  paler  on  the  rnmp,  and  mixed  with  fermginons 
roasted  and  the  first  enfferer  by  the  machine  on  the  hack ;  head  and  neck  behind  sooty  ash, 
wa  the  maker  himaelf.  Athemeua  epeabs  of  and  the  latter  encircled  with  a  ring  of  bright 
h  fl>t  ng  children  alive,  and  Aristotle  says  fermginous,  with  a  stripe  of  the  same  on  each 
that  }eat«them.  Hia  misgovernment  at  last  side;  tipsof  greater  wing  coverts  white;  sides 
can  d  popnlar  outbreak,  in  which  he  was  ashy  mixed  with  reddish,  and  under  parts 
8t  ned  t  death.  The  stories  of  his  cruelty  are  white ;  the  young  are  brownish  hlack  above, 
p  obablj  much  esaggerated,  and  in  the  later  many  feathers  with  ashy  or  yellowish  tips, 
G  ek  writers  he  appears  as  an  admirer  and  pa-  Thia  species  is  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
tron  of  literature  and  philosophy.  The"Epi8-  Horth  America,  and  ia  widely  distributed  over 
ties  of  Phalaris,"  which  were  first  mention-  K  Europe  and  Asia ;  it  is  one  of  the  handsom- 
ed  by  Stobseus,  and  were  first  published  at  est  and  most  gracofal  of  the  waders.  They 
Venice  iu  1498,  were  long  believed  to  be  the  congregate  in  flocks,  and  are  very  shy ;  they 
productions  of  thia  tyrant;  but  their  spurious-  breed  in  the  north,  both  sexes  incubating,  the 
nesswaathoronghlyexposedbyBentley.  They  female  havmg,  it  is  said,  a  bare  space  on  the 
are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  a  Greek  writer  abdomen  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
of  the  age  of  the  Osesars.  They  have  gone  eggs;  the  eggs  are  It  by  f  inch,  of  a  buff  color 
through  several  editions,  and  have  been  trana-  with  dark  reddish  bi-own  blotches.  They  have 
iated  into  English  and  othermodera  languages,  been  seen  on  floating  sea  weed  more  than  100 
PHALAROPE,  a  family  of  wadmg  hirda,  miles  from  shore.  The  red  phalarope{P./uii- 
comiag  near  the  snipes,  embracing  the  genus  cariMS,  Bouap.)  is  Vi  inches  long  and  14  in  alar 
phalaropns  (Briss.),  subdivided  into  3  by  modern  estent ;  the  hill  ia  strong  and  flattened,  widened 
naturalists.  In  thia  family  the  bill  is  as  long  at  the  end ;  the  head  above,  throat,  and  back 
as  or  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  straight,  brownish  black,  on  the  last  edged  with  pale 
somewhat  enlarged  and  depressed  at  the  tip,  ochrey  yellow;  wings  and  tail  ashy  brown; 
which  is  curved  and  acute,  the  nostrils  situated  tips  of  greater  wing  coverta,  and  stnpe  on 
in  the  lengthened  groove  of  the  sides;  wings  cheek,  white;  under  parts  deep  brownish  red, 
long  and  pointed,  the  1st  and  2d  quills  equal  tinged  with  purplish  on  the  abdomen;  under 
and  longest ;  tail  short  and  rounded ;  tarsi  as  wing  coverts  and  asillaries  white ;  hill  green- 
long  aa  the  middle  toe,  strong  and  compressed;  ish  yellow;  the  young  are  light  cmereous 
toes  long,  the  lateral  united  to  the  middle  by  a  above,  mixed  with  blackish  brown  on  the  head 
membrane  running  along  the  border  of  each,  and  wings,  and  white  below.  It  ia  found  in 
and  more  or  less  lobed  as  in  the  coot;  hind  toe  tem])erate  America,  Asia,  and  Europe,  and  is 
moderate  and  elevated,  and  slightly  margined  considered  excellent  eating  in  the  autumn ;  the 
with  membrane ;  claws  abort  and  sharp;  foath-  e^ga  are  1^  by  ^  mch,  dull  greeniah  yellow 
era  of  the  breast  compact  and  duck-like.  These  with  blotches  and  dots  of  reddish  brown, 
birds  live  in  the  northern  re^ons,  migrating  PHANAEI0TE8.  See  Fanaeiotes. 
south  in  severe  winters;  they  are  generally  PHAEAOH  (Egypt.  PAmA,  "  the  sun"),  the 
seen  in  pairs  or  small  parties,  swimmingon  the  Egyptian  word  for  king,  and  applied  partiou- 
sea,  lakes,  ponds,  and  fresh  water  streams,  usu-  lariy  to  the  native  rulers  of  Egypt  before  the 
ally  near  the  margin,  searchmg  for  floating  Persian  and  Macedonian  conquests.  The  tiUe 
seeds,  aquatic  insects,  and  small  crustaceans ;  denoted  that  the  king  was  an  emblem  of  the 
large  beds  of  floating  sea  weed  are  their  favor-  god  of  light,  and  derived  his  authority  directly 
iteresorts;  they  are  excellent  swimmers,  though  from  heaven. 

they  do  not  dive,  and  high  and  rapid  fliers;  PHARISEES  (B.o'b.p€ruBktm,  thraewho  are 

they  lay  3  or  4  eggs  in  a  tnft  of  grass  in  marshes,  separated),  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  first 

Wilson's  or  the  gray  phalarope  (P.  Wil»mii,  by  Joaephua  as  an  eatabhslied  religious  party 

Sab  ■   genua  >tegaTtopm,  Vieill.)  is  about  9^  durii^  the  priesthood  of  Jonathan,  about  160 

inohea  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  iT ;  the  hill  B.  0.,  but  whose  origin  is  unknown.    Their 

1+  inchea,  black ;  general  color  ahore  ashy  name  indicated  theto  separation  from  the  rest 

gray  mixed  with  reddish;  stripe  behind  eye  of  the  Jews  by  the  lasumed  holiness  of  their 

reddish  hlack;  front  of  neck  reddish  brown;  lives  and  their  strict  observance  of  religious 

rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  and  under  parts  ceremonies'.    In  the  time  of  Christ  they  were 

white;  the  young  are  cinereous  above,  mixed  divided  into  two  schools,  that  of  EiUel,  who 

with  dark  brown,  and  ashy  white  below.    It  represented  a  moderate  Pharisaism,  and  laid 

is  found  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  foundation  of  the  Talmud,  and  that  of 

North  and  South  America,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Shammai,  who  demanded  more  austere  obsorv- 

Paoific  coasts,  and  sometimes  wanders  to  Eu-  ance.    The  former  finally  la-evailed.    Josephus, 

rope;  it  is  fond  of  wading  as  it  searches  for  who  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  givea  the  follow- 

food,  and  is  a  llrely  and  graceful  bird;  the  icg  summary  of  then:  opinions:  "  The  Pharisees 
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have  deUvered  to  the  people  a  great  many  ob-  them  are  of  foreign  ori^n,  and  those  f  nat  e 
servanoefl  by  succeaBion  from  their  fathers,  growth  are  commonly  obtained  from  p  rs  n 
which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses;  and  who  devote  themselTes  specially  to  th  1 
for  that  reason  it  is  that  the  Saddueees  r«gect  vation  and  collection.  In  purchasing  h  m 
them,  and  say  that  we  are  to  esteem  those  care  shonld  be  taken  that  seeds  are  f  ly 
services  to  be  obligatory  which  are  in  the  writ-  ripe,  that  leaves  and  other  parts  ha  e  b  a 
ten  word,  bnt  are  not  to  observe  what  are  gathered  as  recently  as  possible,  are  d  y  f 
derived  from  the  tradition  of  our  forefathers,  from  impurities,  of  a  fresh,  lively  color,  and 
Hence  great  disputes.  The  Saddueees  are  able  have  their  characteristic  smell,  taste,  and  gen- 
to  persuade  none  but  the  rich,  and  have  not  eral  appearance  strongly  marked.  In  preserv- 
the  populace  obsequious  to  them ;  but  the  ing  medicines,  volatile  and  deliquescent  sub- 
Pharisees  have  the  multitude  on  their  side."  stances  should  be  enclosed  in  bottles  well  stop- 
(" Antiquities,"  siii.  10,  fi  and  6.)  "ThePhari-  ped  with  gi-oimd  glass  stoppers,  leaves  and 
sees  live  meanly  and  despise  delicacies  in  diet:  Bowers  in  tin  canisters  or  in  boxes  lined  with 
and  they  follow  the  conduct  of  reason,  and  tin,  zinc,  or  lead ;  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the 
what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good,  they  do.  salts  of  silver  should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  &o. 
They  also  pay  respect  to  such  as  are  in  years,  —In  compounding  and  dispensing  medicines, 
nor  are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict  them  in  the  apothecary  uses  the  troy  pound  and  its 
any  thing  which  they  have  introduced;  and  subdivisions,  while  for  other  purposes  dtugs 
when  they  determine  that  all  things  are  done  are  bought  and  sold  by  the  avoirdupois  pound, 
by  fate,  they  do  not  take  away  from  men  the  B  of  which  are  nearly  equal  to  11  poun^  troy, 
fi^edom  of  acting  as  they  think  fit,  since  their  The  use  of  two  different  standards  of  weight 
notion  is  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  a  is  a  fertile  source  of  inconvenience  and  confu- 
oonstitution  of  things  whereby  what  he  wiUs  is  sion,  and  this  is  fiirther  complicated  by  the  use 
done,  but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  vir-  of  a  fluid  measure  for  liquids.  In  this  latter  the 
tuously  or  viciously.  They  also  believe  that  wine  pint,  contwning  28.875  cubic  inches,  is 
souls  have  an  immortal  vigor  in  them,  and  that  the  standard,  and  this  is  divided  into  16  fluid 
under  tjie  earth  there  will  be  rewards  or  pun-  ounces,  the  fluid  ounce  into  8  fluid  drachms, 
ishmenta,  according  as  men  have  lived  virtuous-  and  the  fluid  drachm  into  60  minims:  A  iluid 
ly  or  viciously  in  fiiis  life.  The  latter  are  to  ounce  of  water  at  62°  F.  and  30"  of  the  barome- 
he  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison,  hut  the  ter  weighs  455J  grains,  being  18  grains  more 
former  shall  have  power  to  revive  and  live  than  an  avoirdupois,  and  24i  grains  less  than 
again ;  on  account  of  which  doctrine  they  are  a  troy  ounce. — The  various  operations  of  phar- 
able  greatly  to  persuade  the  body  of  the  peo-  maoy  have  for  their  object  to  render  medicines 
pie ;  and  whatsoever  is  done  about  divine  wor-  more  effective  and  less  repugnant  to  the  taste 
ship,  prayers,  and  sacrifloes,  is  performed  ac-  or  the  stomach.  They  are  often  powdered,  and 
oorditig  to  their  directions,  insomuch  that  the  numerous  devices  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
cities  gave  great  attestation  to  them  on  account  convert  refractory  substances  into  powder  or  to 
of  their  entire  virtuous  conduct."  ("  Antiqui-  render  the  powder  sufficiently  fine;  sometimes 
ties,"  xviii.  1,  8.)  In  the  Gospels  the  Phari-  it  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  by  a  chemioal 
sees  appear  in  a  much  less  favorable  light,  being  reagent.  Insoluble  earthy  substances  are  levi- 
the  most  powerful  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  gated,  that  is,  they  are  moistened  with  water 
new  religion.  They  are  represented  as  proud,  or  alcohol  and  then  rubbed  with  a  muller  upon 
aelflsh,  and  hypocritical.  In  the  Talmud  sev-  a  hard  flat  stone ;  or  they  are  elutriated,  the 
eral  classes  of  Pharisees  are  mentioned,  among  powder  being  stirred  up  with  a  large  quantity 
which  werethetruncatedPharisees,  who  hardly  of  water,  and  a  little  time  being  allowed  for 
lifted  their  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  the  coarser  particles  to  settle,  when  the  water 
seem  absorbed  in  meditation ;  and  the  mortar  is  poured  off  and  the  finely  divided  powder 
Pharisees,  who  wore  a  cap  shaped  like  a  mor-  which  remains  floating  slowly  subsides  to  the 
tar,whichwouldonlyallowthemtoiookdown,  bottom.  Camphor  is  powdered  readily  by 
and  gave  tliem  an  appeai-ance  of  profound  con-  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  Some 
tera^ation,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  them  substances  require  to  be  powdered  while  hot, 
from  seeing  women.  others  after  having  been  previously  well  dried, 
PHARMACY  (Or.  •jtapiuiKov.  a  medicine  or  &o. — Extracts  are  formed  either  by  first  ex- 
poison),  the  art  of  choosing,  collecting,  preserv-  pressing  the  juice  of  certain  plants  by  means 
mg,  and  preparing  medicines.  Pharmacy  is  of  a  screw  press,  or  by  forming  solutions  of 
intimately  allied  with  several  of  the  natural  their  active  principles  by  means  of  alcohol, 
sciences,  and  its  successful  cultivation  demands  ether,  or  water,  and  then  evaporating  to  a 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  fa-  proper  consistence  by  means  of  a  carefuUy  reg- 
miliarity  with  chemiciu  manipulations  and  with  ulated  heat,  and  if  possible  with  the  exclusion 
the  physical  properties  of  medicines.  Rules  of  air.  Tinctures  are  solutions  of  the  active 
are  given  in  works  of  pharmacy  for  the  mode  prmciples  of  medicines  in  alcohol,  proof  spirits, 
and  time  of  collecting  the  various  roots,  herbs,  or  ether.  The  active  principles  of  certain  vege- 
leaves,  seeds,  &c.,  which  enter  into  the  materia  table  substances  are  often  isolated  from  the 
medioa;  but  these  in  this  country  are  very  inert  matter  with  whidi  they  are  naturally 
rarely  gathered  by  the  apothecary ;  most  of  combined,  and  used  either  pure  or  united  with 
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anamdto  increase  their  solubility ;  for  exam-  began  the  executioni  of  his 
pie,  quinine  is  obtained  from  cinchona  bark,  after  driving  back  the  small  body  of  horse  op- 
morphine  from  opium,  etryclinine  from  nus  posed  to  them,  his  cavalry  were  unexpectedly 
vonuca,  and  atropine  from  belladonna  leaves,  assailed  bj  6  cohorts  of  infantry,  which  Caisar, 
Some  pharmaceutic  preparations  have  for  suspecting  the  design  of  the  enemy,  had  sta- 
their  object  the  preservation  of  an  uostable  tioned  on  the  right  as  a  reserve  force.  Pom- 
compound;  the  carbonate  of  iron  is  rap-  pey's  cavalry  were  put  to  flight,  and,  the  6 
idly  decomposed  when  exposed  to  the  at-  cohorts  turning  his  left  wiog,  his  troops  gave 
mosphere,  but  when  united  with  saccharine  way  in  every  direction.  He  himself  retired  to 
matter  it  remains  unchanged  for  a  length  of  the  camp  in  great  d^ection,  and  after  the  rout 
time.  Some  preparations,  as  pills  and  mix-  became  general  he  fled.  His  camp  was  stonn- 
tures,  have  for  their  object  convenience  of  ad-  ed  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  vio- 
ministration,  or  the  disguising  of  nauseous  taste  tory  was  rendered  complete  by  the  surrender 
or  odor ;  other  medicines  are  adapted  to  par-  of  4  legions,  which  Ciesar,  who  never  gave  any 
ticular  objects,  as  plasters,  ointments,  cerates,  rest  to  a  flying  enemy,  succeeded  in  taking 
liniments,  &c.  Formulas  for  certain  prepara-  prisoners  about  nightf^.  This  battle  decided 
tions  of  widely  approved  activity  are  received  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world, 
into  the  pbarmacopceia,  and  thus  become  offlci-  PHASOOGAtE,  or  Pouched  Moitse,  a  genna 
nal,  while  extemporaneous  compoimds  ordered  of  small  marsupial  mammals  of  the  da*yunia 
by  the  physician  are  called  magisterial.  fkmiiy,  inhabiting  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
PHAEO,  See  Faeo.  The  dentd  formula  is :  incisors  |,  the  two  aa- 
PHAEOS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  small  island  terior  in  each  jaw  larger  than  the  others, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  1  stadia  from  the  canines  \z\,  premolars  fzf ,  true  molars  JiJ, 
ancient  Alexandria,  connected  with  the  main-  studded  with  prickly  tubercles.  All  the  feet 
land  by  a  mole,  and  famous  for  its  lighthouse,  are  5-toed,  the  inner  one  on  the  hind  feet  a 
which  gave  the  name  of  Pharos  to  all  structures  small,  nailless,  prehensile  thumb;  tail  either 
of  a  similar  kind.  (See  AiEXAunraA,  and  wholly  clothed  with  short  hairs,  or  with  long 
LioHiHOTJSE.)  The  island  became  at  length  a  and  bushy  ones  on  the  apical  portion ;  the 
suburb  of  Alexandria  by  means  of  a  street  run-  females  are  sometimes  destitute  of  a  pouch, 
ning  along  the  mole,  and  retained  some  im-  the  young  being  protected  only  by  the  hair 
portance  even  to  the  time  of  Julius  Ofesar,  but  of  the  abdomenj  mammfe  8,  arranged  in  a 
subsequently  sank  into  its  original  condition  circle.  The  cranial  cavity  and  occipital  open- 
of  a  fishing  station.  ing  are  oomparativeiy  large,  and  the  muscular 
PHABSAlUS(nowPAerm!Za),acityofThe8-  ridges  of  the  skull  and  the  cervical  spinous 
saly,  situated  in  Theasaliotis,  on  the  left  bank  processes  feebly  developed ;  the  muzzle  pointed 
of  the  Enipens,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Nartha-  and  moderately  long,  muffle  naked,  nostrils 
cius.  In  history  it  is  not  spoken  of  until  after  lateral,  ears  moderate,  and  limbs  short;  they 
the  Persian  wars.  In  455  B.  C.  it  was  nnsne-  are  insectivorous,  and  climb  trees  in  search  of 
cessfully  besieged  by  the  Athenian  genera!  My-  food.  The  largest  species  is  the  brush-tailed 
romdes,afterhi3Bc8otianexpedition.  Through  phascogale  (P.  penicUlata,  Temm.),  about  the 
Polydamas,  a  native  ruler,  it  became  subject  to  size  of  a  common  rat,  18  inches  long,  of  which 
Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherfe,  and  was  for  a  timein  the  the  tail  is  one  half;  the  fur  is  long  and  soft, 
possession  of  Antiochus  in  his  war  agmnst  the  gray  pencilled  with  white,  below  white,  the 
Romans,  but  was  taken  by  the  consul  Acilius  middle  part  of  the  head  dusky,  and  the  tal 
Glabris  in  191.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  Pharsalus  bushy,  with  long  black  hM'S  except  on  the 
was  ft  free  state.  The  ancient  city  was  nearly  basal  third,  where  the^  are  short  and  gray; 
4mileBin(Hrcuit,andsituateduponaneminenc6  it  is  widely  distributed  in  Australia;  it  makes 
which  was  60O  or  700  feet  high,  and  on  3  aides  anest  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  is  accused  of 
was  defended  by  precipices.  "Iti3,"saysLeake,  attaofcnig  the  poultry  and  plundering  the  stores 
"oneofthemostimportantmilitarypositionain  of  the  settlers.  The  handsome-twled  phasco- 
Greece,  as  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  most  gale  (P.  cahira,  Gould)  is  about  l&i  inches 
directand  contra!  of  the  passes  which  lead  from  long,  of  which  the  tml  is  6;  it  is  ashy  gray 
the  plains  of  Thessaly  to  the  vale  of  the  Sner-  above,  yellowish  white  below,  with  the  liase 
cheius  and  Thermopy!»."— Pharsalus  is  chiefly  of  the  tail  bright  rust  color  and  the  apical  half 
celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  in  its  territory  with  long  black  hairs ;  it  inhabits  V.  Austra- 
(called  Pharsalia)  on  Aug.  9, 48  B,  C,  between  lis.  Several  other  species  are  described  by 
Ctesar  and  Pompey.  The  army  of  the  former,  'Watorhouse  ("Natural  History  of  the  Mam- 
consisting  of  21,000  foot  and  1,000  horse,  was  malia,"  vol.  i.),  in  which  the  twl  is  uniformly 
Sosted  on  the  plain  between  Pharsalus  and  the  clothed  with  short  hwrs ;  they  are  pretty  and 
Inipeus;  that  of  the  latter,  counting  of  45,-  active  animals,  varying  in  length  from  11  to  6 
000  foot  and  7,000  horse,  was  drawn  up  oppo-  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  third, 
site,  tompey  expected  with  his  body  of  cav-  PHAULOOlf.  See  Oobbtaktin  Fauloon. 
airy  to  turn  Oassar's  right  wing,  and  thus  giun  PHEASANT,  an  extensive  family  of  gallina- 
the  victory.  The  army  of  Oaesar  advanced  to  ceous  birds,  comprising  the  suthfamiiiosjiiMwtit- 
the  charge  on  a  run,  and  when  the  engagement  na  or  peacocks,  galUntB  or  jungle  fowls,  ^p^twi- 
became  general  iJong  the  whole  line,  Pompey  anina  or  pheasants  proper,  lephephorma  or 
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monanis,  aad  msUagrinm  or  tnrkeya.  Of  theae,  species,  and,  it  is  stated,  also  witli  the  black 
the  1st  and  most  of  the  2d  have  been  described ;  grouse.  A  breed  called  the  ring-necked  pheas- 
Ihe  6th  will  be  found  nnder  Tubkby  ;  and  only  ant  has  a  white  ring  around  the  neck,  and  is 
the  3d,  4th,  and  a  part  of  the  2d  will  b«  noticed  either  a  mere  variety,  or  a  hybrid  with  the  P. 
here.  The  family  inolades  the  handsomest  of  torqvaPas  (Gmol.)  of  China.  Pheasant  shoot- 
the  rasorial  birds,  aad  is  for  the  most  part  con-  ing  is  a  famous  pastime  in  Europe,  and  great 
fined  to  Asia  and  its  islaids;  the  Guinea  fowl,  nmnbers  are  killed  at  iattuesj  they  are  special 
however,  is  African  and  the  turkeys  American ;  fiivorites  with  poachers ;  the  flesh  is  excellent, 
the  latter,  with  the  common  fowl  and  the  pea-  They  are  subject  to  an  epidemic  and  often  fa- 
cock,  have  been  completely  domesticated,  and  tal  disease  in  confinement,  called  the  "  gapes," 
are  distributed  very  generally  over  the  globe,  causodbyanematoidfltrongyloidparasiticworm 
The  head  is  rarely  feathered  all  over,  bnt  more  (sclerostovnuja  syngamus,  Dies.),  which  produces 
or  less  about  the  eyes  and  often  a  considerable  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  windpipe,  and 
part  of  the  neck  are  bare,  and  furnished  with  frequently  suffocation ;  the  best  remedy  is  fii- 
crests,  wattles,  aud  combs  of  singular  forms. — ■  migation  with  tobacco  •  carried  to  stupefaction. 
In  the  phagianina  may  be  incinded  the  genera  Other  more  beautiful  species  from  Japan  and 
phoiiamti  (Linn.),  thawmalea  (Wag!.),  and  ar-  northern  Asia  are  Diard'a  pheasant  (P.  terd- 
gna  (Temra,),  In  phoiiamMt  the  bill  is  moder-  color,  VieilL),  of  a  general  rich  green  color 
ate,  strong,  vaulted  and  slightly  arched  at  the  with  golden  and  violet  reflections,  throat  aud 
tip,  which  overhaugs  the  lower  mandible;  the  fore  neck  bright  blue,  and  back  variegated 
nostrils  in  a  lateral  groove  and  partly  closed  by  with  golden  yellow,  purple,  and  violet ;  SOm- 
membrane ;  the  wings  short  and  rounded,  the  mering's  pheasant  (P.  Soetiuneringii,  Temm.), 
4th  and  5th  qailla  the  longest ;  tail  lengthened,  of  a  rich  reddish  purple,  with  bronzy  lustre,  and 
wedge-shaped,  with  each  feather  attenuated;  each  feather  with  brilliant  edging;  and  Reeve's 
tarsi  robust,  covered  in  front  with  divided  scales,  pheasant  (P,  superbue,  Lath.),  rich  yellowish 
and  in  the  males  armed  with  a  strong  spur ;  above,  witji  white  head,  neck,  and  under  parts, 
toes  strong,  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane,  the  middle  of  the  latter  being  black ;  tail  sonie- 
the  hind  toe  short  and  elevated,  and  the  claws  times  4  feet  long,  grayish  white  with  golden 
stout  and  slightly  cm'ved.  The  few  species  de-  red  edges  and  crescentic  bars  of  brown  and 
scribed  are  naturally  inhabitants  of  Uie  moun-  chestnut. — The  genua  thawmalea  differs  from 
tainoas  regions  of  Asia,  but  some  have  been  the  last  only  in  having  tlie  head  furnished  with 
naturalized  in  temperate  Europe;  they  frequent  a  crest  of  long  slender  feathers,  and  a  kind  of 
thick  Jungles,  theseses  koepingseparateescept  tippet  of  lengthened  feathers  around  the  back 
in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  form  fami-  of  the  neck.  The  golden  pheasant  (T.  picta, 
lies  of  a  single  male  and  several  females,  each  Wagl.)  is  perhaps  the  most  gaudy  of  the  family, 
with  their  special  locality,  from  which  all  in-  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  its  plumage  being 
truders  are  expelled.  They  are  rapid  runners,  beyond  description;  it  is,  however,  well  known 
and  fly  rapidly  aad  noisily  for  short  distances ;  in  aviaries  and  collections ;  the  general  color  is 
the  food  consists  of  grains,  seeds,  bulbs,  and  goldeayellowabove,  scarlet  below,  with  yellow 
insects,  which  they  seek  usually  toward  sunset;  crest,  green  back,  brown  hood,  and  blue  aecon- 
they  roost  in  trees  in  the  cold  season ;  the  eggs  daries ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
are  10  or  12,  and  are  laid  generally  on  the  pheasant,  but  the  tail  is  longer ;  as  usual  in  the 
ground,  with  very  little  if  any  nest.  The  com-  family,  the  female  has  a  plain  brownish  pln- 
mon  pheasant  (P.  Colehieus,  Linn.)  is  about  3  mage.  It  is  a  hardy  bird,  a  native  of  China, 
feet  long,  of  which  the  tad  is  nearly  one  half;  kept  in  domestication,  and  highly  prized  for  the 
the  male  is  bright  rufous  above,  the  head  and  table.  Lady  Amherst's  pheasant  (T.  AmherS' 
neck  bine  with  green  and  golden  reflections,  ti(B,  Leadb.)  has  the  top  of  the  head,  breast, 
aad  vanegated  with  black  and  white;  the  back,  and  wings  rich  metallic  green,  the  tippet 
cheeks  bare  and  red,  the  sides  and  lower  parts  and  lower  parts  white,  the  former  banded  and 
purplish  chestnut ;  tail  with  transverse  biaek  tipped  with  green,  and  the  tail  variegated  with 
bands ,  the  female  is  smaller,  brownish  gray,  brown,  green,  yellow,  scarlet,  and  white. — In 
varied  with  reddish  and  dusky.  This  bird  is  the  genus  argua  the  7th  and  8th  quills  of  the 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  wings  are  the  longest,  with  the  secondaries  re- 
baaks  of  the  Phasis,  a  river  of  ancient  Colchis,  markably  prolonged  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  com- 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  whence  its  pressed,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  much  elon- 
Bcientifio  name;  it  is  generally  distributed  gated;  the  tarsi  long  and  slender,  without 
over  8  Europe,  but  in  the  northern  parts  re-  spurs;  head  and  neck  covered  only  with  scat- 
quires  protection  by  stringent  game  laws  to  tered  hairs.  The  argus  pheasant  (A.  giganUus, 
prevent  its  extinction;  it  could  probably  be  Temm.)  b  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl, 
introduced  with  advautage  into  the  temperate  but  the  3  middle  tail  feathers  are  31-  or  4  feet 
parts  of  America.  Its  nabits  are  much  like  long ;  the  nnder  parts  and  lower  neck  are  red- 
those  of  the  common  fowl ;  it  breeds  in  con-  dish  brown  spotted  with  yellow  and  black ;  the 
finement,  bat  is  apt  to  neglect  its  eggs,  which  back  ochrey  yellow,  with  black  and  brown 
are  therefore  usually  placed  under  a  common  spots;  tail  deep  chestnut  witli  white  spots  sur- 
hen ;  it  will  breed  with  the  common  and  Guinea  rounded  by  a  black  ring ;  secondaries  about  8 
fowls,  in  the  wild  state  with  the  ring-necked  feet  long,  brownish,  but  when  spread  adorned 
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Tith  beautiful  ocellated  spots  like  those  in  the  ant  ((7  lathami,  Gray)  is  a  rery  heantiful  bird, 
peacock's  tail  ■  the  female  la  dull  chestnut  red,  about  as  large  as  the  domestic  fowl ;  the  pre- 
varied  with  yellowish  brown  and  black,  ■nith  \  ailing  color  is  purplish  cinnamon  red,  the 
oat  the  developmeat  of  the  tail  feathers  and  sec-  wm^  and  upper  parts  umber  brown,  the  tip  of 
ondaries.  It  is  found  in  the  dense  forests  of  each  feather  with  a  white  eye  spot,  largest  on 
Sumatra  and  the  other  large  East  Indian  i-land--,  the  sides ;  tail  almost  concealed  by  the  ample 
where  it  lives  in  pairs ;  the  long  secondariii,  coverts,  which  have  a  conspicuous  white  spot ; 
whioh  render  flight  difScnlt,  are  of  gieat  ser  bare  skin  of  head  bluidi  pnrple ;  long  feathers 
vice  to  the  bird  when  running,  acting  in  tho  of  crown  purplish  black,  deep  crimson  red  at 
manner  of  sdla ;  these  feathers,  with  those  of  the  occiput.  The  goMen-hreaated  pteaaant  (C. 
other  brilliant  gaUinacoous  birds,  are  exported  melaaocephala,  Gray)  is  a  stdl  more  beautiful 
from  Batavia  as  ornaments  for  dresses,  screens,  species  the  wings  and  upper  parts  ate  deep 
fens,  and  similar  objects.  This  bird  does  not  wood  brown,  each  feather  with  a  white  eye 
thrive  in  confinement.— In  tho  suh-fianily  ptti-  spot  surrounded  with  black;  back  of  neck, 
MwB  should  be  mentioned  here  the  genus  gal-  upper  back,  and  shoulders  purplish  red ;  black 
lophcm^  (Hodgs.)  or  euplocom'M  (Temra)  m  crestof  disunited  feathers;  horns  and  long  wat- 
which  the  wings  are  moderate  and  much  round  tics  blmsh  purple,  and  beneath  a  patch  of  bnl- 
ed,  with  tbe  4th  to  the  Tth  quills  nearly  equal  Iiant  gulden  orange  of  hard  homy  feathers ;  rest 
and  longest,  and  the  secondaries  ample  and  ot  under  parte  deep  black.  These  tragopans 
broad ;  tail  and  its  coverts  ample,  with  com  belong  to  the  genus  gatyra  of  Lesson.— In  the 
pressed  sides,  arched  or  straight,  and  sometunes  sub  family  hphophOTiiue  belong  some  very  re- 
forked  ■  tarsi  long,  strong,  and  armed  with  a  mark'iide  pheasante.  The  genus  lophophortu 
large  spur;  the  sides  of  the  head  bare,  with  (Temm)  has  the  nppw  mandible  very  much 
wattles  at -the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  curved  over  the  lower,  tke  4th  and  fith  quilla 
and  sometimes  a  crest.  They  inhabit  the  pn  longest,  tail  ample  and  rounded,  and  tarsi 
meval  foreste  of  India  and  its  islands  pre  armed  with  a  short  spnr.  The  Impeyan  pheas- 
ferring  the  close  covers  of  mountainous  dis  ant(i  7mj!eyamKs,TieiIl.)  is  about  3  feet  long; 
tricts ;  they  are  commonly  seen  in  parties  of  8  the  colors  of  the  plumage  defy  description  or 
or  10  which  run  rapidly  among  the  brushwood  representation,  being  resplendent  with  ever- 
when  alarmed.  Macartney's  or  the  fire  baited  changing  hues  of  green,  steel-blue,  \-iolet,  gold- 
pteaaant  ( Q.  ignitvg,  Shaw),  a  native  of  Su-  en,  and  bronze,  dense  and  metallic  in  appear- 
matra,  is  about  3  feet  long ;  the  general  color  ance  but  soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch ;  the 
is  deep  black,  with  steel-blue  reflections  on  middle  of  the  back  pure  white,  and  the  tail 
the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  fiery  orai^je  patih,  bnght  chestnut  with  transverse  bars  of  a  dull- 
with  brilliant  gloss;  rump  and  tail  coverts  ertint,  on  the  head  is  a  crest  of  feathers  with 
broad  and  truncated,  bluirfi  green  with  orange  naked  shafts  and  oval  tip  of  metallic  hoe ;  the 
edges,  and  central  feathers  white,  le^  and  female  is  smaller,  of  a  general  reddish  brown 
feet  vermilion;  head  with  a  crest  of  slen  color,  mottled  with  spots  and  bars,  with  throat 
der  barbed  feathers;  the  female  is  of  a  cmna  and  fore  neck  white.  This  species,  named  m 
mon  brown  color.  The  silver  pheasant  ((?  honor  of  Lady  Impey,  inhabits  the  mountain 
m/cthemerus,  Hodgs.)  has  the  throat,  under  range"  of  the  Himalaya  and  Nepaul.  and,  with 
parts,  and  ample  crest  glossy  purplish  black,  many  other  beautifully  plumaged  birds,  enli- 
the  feathers  being  generally  lanceolate;  tbe  vens  these  dreary  solitudes.  In  thegenusyTi- 
rest  of  the  plumage  pure  white,  the  webs  of  erusia  (Gray)  the  biU  is  short,  broad  at  ^0 
the  feathers  of  the  back  diagonally  streaked  base,  and  much  arched ;  tlie  4th  qudl  the 
with  black;  legs  and  feet  purple  lake,  and  longest,  and  tbe  3d  and  6tb  equal;  tail  long 
large,  naked,  velvety  space  about  the  eyes  and  wedge-shaped,  and  tarsi  rather  slender, 
bright  vermUion.  It  is  a  powerful  bird,  and  a  The  Pncras  pheasant  (P.  viaerohpha,Less.)  is 
match  for  a  game  cock;  it  is  a  native  of  north-  rich  brown  above,  the  feathers  lanceolate,  and 
em  China,  where  it  is  often  kept  in  a  tame  the  under  parts  rich  chestnut  bordered  wilh 
state ;  being  very  hardy,  it  is  frequently  oar-  long  lanceolate  white  plumes ;  head,  throat, 
ried  to  Europe,  and,  with  the  golden  pheas-  and  neck  beautiful  green,  with  blue  and  violet 
ant,  forms  a  pleasmg  addition  to  aviaries,  reflections ;  patch  of  white  on  the  sides  ot 
About  a  dozen  other  species  of  the  genus  are  neck;  crest  of  long  broad  feathers,  oi  the  color 
described.— The  genus  MriomU  (Swdns.)  in-  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  shortest  ones  reddish 
eludes  the  brilliant  tragopans ;  these  have  a  yellow.  It  inhabits  tho  alpine  regions  of  In- 
short,  thick  biU,  arched  and  obtuse ;  wings  am-  dia,  where  ite  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  In  the 
pie  and  very  concave ;  tail  large  and  rounded,  genus  tetraogalhia  (Gray)  belongs  ttie  Oaaca- 
and  tarsi  robust;  the  head  has  a  lat^e  horn  sian  pheasant  (T.  Cav.c<mem,  Pall.),  cinereous 
OTer  each  eye  and  under  the  throat  two  short  above  with  minute  unduIaUons  and  edges  ot 
naked  wattles.  Theyarepeculiar  to  the  dense  cream  color;  breast  cinereous,  with  brown 
pine  forests  of  the  mountains  of  India;  they  arrow  heads  on  the  sides,  abdomen  creamy 
are  solitary  and  hard  to  approach,  and  dis-  white,  vent  and  thighs  black.  This  specie^ 
coverable  only  by  their  shriU  whistle ;  their  found  in  tho  inaccessible  mountain  ranges  of 
food  consists  of  grains,  roots,  larvte,  and  in-  N.  and  W.  Asia,  is  very  difficult  to  procure ;  it 
eeota.    The  Nepaul  tragopan  or  homed  pheaa-    is  smd  to  warn  the  wild  goats  of  the  proximity 
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of  man  by  a  curioua  whiatJing  note ;  the  food  was  to  be  distributed  in  charity  at  bia  son's 

consists  principally  of  grass.  discretion.    In  addition  to  large  legacies  to  24 

PHELPS,  AtMiEi  Habt  Linoolk,  an  Amer-  granddiildren,  be  iatmatcd  to  each  a  fund  of 
lean  teacher  and  writer,  bom  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  J5,O0O  for  charitable  purposea. 
in  1798.  At  the  age  of  19  she  tanght  school  PHELPS,  Elizabeth  Stuabt,  an  American 
at  her  father's  house,  and  not  long  afterward  writer,  born  in  AndoTcr,  Mass.,  Aug.  13, 1815, 
took  charge  of  the  Sandy  HiU  (N.  Y.)  female  died  there,  Nov.  80, 1852.  She  was  a  daughter 
academy.  In  1817  she  was  married  to  Simeon  of  Professor  Moaea  Stnart.  In  1843  she  was 
Liueoln  of  Hartford,  then  editor  of  the  "  Oon-  married  to  the  Eev.  Austin  Phelps,  now  pro- 
necticufc  Mirror,"  He  died  in  1833,  and  aoon  feasor  in  the  'Andover  theological  seminary, 
^terward  she  became  associated  with  her  sis-  "  The  Sunny  Side,"  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
ter  Mrs.  Emma  Willavd  in  the  direction  of  the  her  works,  after  several  rejections  by  different 
female  seminary  at  Troy,  IT.  Y.,  where  she  publishers,  was  at  last  pubfished  by  her  friends, 
continued  until  1831,  when  she  was  married  to  and  almost  immediately  attained  an  nnprece- 
the  Hon.  John  Phelps  of  Vermont.  During  dented  sale,  reaching  its  40th  thonaand  in  less 
her  residence  at  Troy  she  pnbliahed  a  text  than  two  years,  and  continuing  to  sell  largely 
book  on  botany,  which  has  undergone  several  to  the  present  time.  It  was  followed,  in  rapid 
revisions,  and  still  continues  in  use  for  schools  succession,  by  the  "Kitty  Brown  Series"  (4 
and  colleges.  In  1838  she  took  charge  of  a  vols.,  PhUadelphia,  1848),  "Peep  at  Number 
seminary  at  West  Chester,  Penn.,  and  after-  Five,"  "Tell-Tale,"  "Angel  over  the  Bight 
ward  taught  in  Rahway,  N.J.  In  1841,  on  Shoulder,"  and  soon  after  her  death  by  "The 
the  invitation  of  the  bishop  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Last  Leaf»from  Sunny  Side,"  all  published  at 
and  Mrs.  Phelps  took  obatge  of  the  Patapsco  Boston,  These,  as  well  as  some  compilations 
institute,  a  diocesan  female  school,  whidi  soon  of  her  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  have 
stained  a  high  reputation ;  and  ader  the  death  met  with  a  very  extensive  sale. 
of  Mr.  Phelps  in  1848  Mrs.  Phelpa  conducted  PHENE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  benzole, 
it  alone  nnljl  1856,  when  she  resigned.  She  a  compound  of  13  atoms  of  carbon  and  6  of 
now  (1861)  resides  in  Baltimore,  Md.  She  has  hydrogen,  probably  united  according  to  the 
published  "Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany"  formula  (Oi,Ht)H.  A  series  of  compounds  are 
(Hartford,  1829 ;  revised  and  enlarged  with  a  recognized  founded  on  the  hypothetical  base, 
supplement.  New  York,  1861):  "  Dictionary  of  OnHs,  which  is  known  as  plienyle,  and  the 
Chemistry"  (^ew  York,  1880);  "Botany  for  series  as  the  phenio  seriea.  Phenole,  or  phenio 
Beginners"  fflartford,  1831);  "Qaolosj  for  acid,  known  as  carbolic  acid,  is  a  principal  mem- 
Beginners"  (Brattleborough,  1832);  "Female  her  of  this  aeries,  and  its  compounds  are  phe- 
Stndent,  or  Fireside  Friend"  (Boston,  1833);  nates.  (See  Bbnzolb,  and  Carbolic  Acid.) 
"Caroline  Westerly"  (New  York,  1833);  PHEEEOYDES.  I.  A  Greek  philosopher  of 
"Chemistry  for  Beginners" (New  York,  1834);  Syros,  one  of  the  Cydades,  who  flourished 
"Progressive  Education,"  translated  from  the  about  544  B.  C,  and  is  sdd  to  have  been  the 
French  (Boston,  1834) ;  "  Lectures  on  Natural  teacher  of  Pythagoras.  He  studied  under  Pit- 
Philosophy"  (New  York,  18S5;  revised  and  tacus  of  Mitylene,  waa  a  rival  of  Thales,  trav- 
enlarged,  1854)  ;  "  Lectures  on  Chemistry"  elled  in  Egypt,  and  was  inBtmoted  by  the 
(New  York,  1837;  reviseded., 1857);  "Natural  Egyptians  and  Ohaldeans.  He  wroteaphilo- 
Philosophy  for  Beginners"  (New  York,  1837) ;  sophical  work,  which  was  extant  in  the  Ales- 
"Ida  Norman"  (New  York,  1854);  "Houra  andrian  period,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
with  my  Pupils"  (New  York,  1859) ;  and  "  Ohris-  there  were  3  principia,  Zens  or  .^fher,  Ohthon 
tJan  Households"  (1860).  or  Earth,  and  Cronos  or  Time,  and  4  elements, 

PHELPS,  Ahson  Gbbbnb,  an  American  mer-  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water ;  and  that  from  these 

chant,  bom   in  Simsbury,   Conn.,  in  March,  all  things  sprang.     His  distinguishing  doctrine 

1781,  died  in  New  York,  Nov.  30,  1853.    He  was  that  of  metempsychosis,  or  according  to 

lost  both  his  parents  while  young,  and  learned  others  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    He 

the  trade  of  a  saddler.    At  the  age  of  18  he  waa  the  first  to  write  a  philosophical  treatise 

removed  to  Hartford,  and  established  himself  in  prose,  and  according  to  some  the  first  to 

there  in  his  trade,  and  founded  also  a  branch  write  in  prose  at  all.    The  usual  account  of  his 

bnainess  in  Charleston,  8.  C.    In  181S  he  en-  death  is  that  he  was  eaten  up  by  worms  and 

gaged  in  New  York  city  as  a  dealer  in  tin  plate  insects.     The   fragments  of  Pherecydes   are 

and  heavy  metals.  Having  accumulated  a  large  printed  by  Anguat  Wolf  in  the  first  part  of  his 

fortune  partly  by  investments  in  real  estate,  he  LiteTariacke  Analecten  (B^r^,  1817).    H,  A 

devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  benevolent  Greek  logographer,  surnwned  of  Athens,  be- 

enterprises,  and  was  president  of  the  New  York  cause  he  passed  most  of  his  hfe  in  that  city,  or 

bhnd  asylum,  the  American  board  of  commis-  of  Leros,  because  he  was  bom  in  that  island.  He 

sioners  for  foreign  miasions,  and  the  New  York  flourished  probably  about  480  B.  C.    He  wrote 

branch  of  the  colonization  society.    At  hia  a  work  on  mythology,  which  is  mentioned  un- 

death  he  bequeathed  to  various  charitable  in-  der  various  titlea,  and  consisted  of  10  books, 

etitutions   sums   amuonting   in  the  whole  to  beginning  with  the  genealogy  of  the  gods,  and 

$371,000,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  only  coming  down  to  the  families  of  the  heroic  age. 

eon  a  fond  of  |100,000,  the  interest  of  which  The  fragments  of  it  have  been  collected  by 
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Starz,  Phereeydu  Ihzgmenta  (Leipsic,  1824),  It -n-aa  removed  from  tte  statne  by  Lachates  in 
and  by  the  MBllera  in  Fra^menta  Sistoricorum  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  about  206 
Griioorv,m.  B.  C.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Phidias,  coloa- 
PHIDIAS,  tie  eon  of  Charmides,  the  most  sal  statues  when  not  of  bronze  were  aoroliths, 
illnatrioQa  sculptor  of  anti^^uity,  bora  in  Athens  the  head.  Lands,  &nd  feet  being  of  marble, 
probably  in  490  B.  C,  died  there  about  433.  while  the  body  was  of  wood,  concealed  by  real 
The  details  of  his  personal  history  are  to  be  drapery ;  ajid  the  substitution  of  ivory  and 
gleaned  only  from  detached  passages  in  tho  gold  for  these  inaterials  is  believed  to  have 
writings  of  elassio  authors  and  scholiasts;  and  been  his  invention.  Supposed  copies  of  the 
BO  conflicting  are  these  statements,  that  the  statue  are  in  existence,  and  restorations  have 
dates  of  the  most  important  events  ia  his  ea-  been  attempted  by  Qnatrem^re  de  Qnincy  and 
reer  can  only  be  approsimately  ascertained,  others.  The  architectural  sculptures  of  the 
His  biography  is  consequently  in  a  large  degree  Parthenon,  which  were  in-all  probability  de- 
the  result  of  a  balancing  of  authorities.  He  is  agned  by  Phidias,  and  perhaps  in  some  in- 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists,  stances  executed  by  him.  are  described  under 
and  is  said  to  have  originally  occupied  himself  the  head  of  Eloik  Maubcks.  The  Athena  was 
with  painting,  an  art  practised  with  great  re-  finished  in  438,  and,  with  the  Parthenon,  was 
pute  by  his  nephew  Panwnna,  He  was  instruct-  dedicated  in  the  same  year.  Shortly  after- 
ed  in  sculpture  by  two  native  artists,  Hegias  ward,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Eleans,  Phidias 
and  Agelidas,  and  probably  between  the  ages  commenced  at  Olympia  the  colossal  chrysele- 
of  25  and  80  began  to  exercise  his  calling  in  phantine  statue  of  Jupiter,  whidi,  in  the  opin- 
Athens.  His  subjects  were  for  the  moat  part  ion  of  all  tho  autliors  of  antiquity  who  have 
eacred,  and  among  the  works  attributed  to  written  upon  the  subject,  was  the  scnlptor's 
him  are  no  fewer  than  9  statues  of  Athena  masterpiece.  The  god  was  represented  as 
(Minerva),  the  tutelary  goddess  of  his  native  seated  upon  a.  throne  of  cedar  wood,  holding 
city.  One  of  these,  at  Pellene  in  Achaia,  was  in  one  hand  \a  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Tie- 
perhaps  his  earliest  public  work.  About  the  tory  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre,  with  his  feet 
same  time  he  execnted  the  group  of  13  bronze  supported  by  a  footstool,  which,  as  well  as 
statues  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  at  Delphi  every  part  of  the  throne,  and  its  base,  was 
out  of  the  tithe  of  their  share  of  the  spoils  elaborately  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony, 
token  from  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  the  and  gema,  with  enchased  work  and  paintings, 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Promachas  in  with  aculptnres  of  precious  metals,  and  with 
the  Athenian  acropolis,  50  or  60  feet  in  height,  numerous  acceaaory  groups  and  bass-reliefs  rep- 
and  visible  from  a  considerable  distance  by  resenting  allegories  or  legends.  "The  idea 
ships  approaching  Athens,  which  is  also  said  which  Phidias  essayed  to  embody  in  this,  his 
to  have  been  made  from  the  spoils  of  Marathon,  greatest  work,  was  that  of  the  supreme  deity 
Pericles  seems  to  have  been  so  impressed  with  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  no  longer  engaged  in 
the  genias  of  Phidias,  that  he  not  only  intrust-  conflicts  with  the  Titans  and  the  giants,  but 
ed  him  with  the  execution  of  the  principal  having  laid  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  enthron- 
statues  intended  to  adorn  the  public  buildings  ed  as  a  conqueror,  in  perfect  miuesty  and  re- 
of  Athens,  bnt  made  him  general  director  of  pose,  ruling  with  a  nod  the  subject  world,  and 
all  the  great  works  of  art  in  progress  in  that  city,  more  especially  presiding,  at.  the  centre  of  the 
including  the  Propylaia  of  the  acropolis  and  Belienic  union,  over  those  games  which  were 
the  Parthenon.  For  the  latter  he  executed  the  the  espression  of  that  religious  and  political 
colossal  chryselephantine  or  ivory  and  gold  union,  and  giving  his  blessing  to  those  victories 
statue  of  Athena,  which  stood  in  thoprodomm  which  were  the  highest  honor  tliat  a  Greek 

or  front  chamber  of  the  temple,  and  which,    could  gain Espression  was  given  to 

with  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  this  idea  not  only  by  the  whole  proportions 
Olympia,  constituted  the  grandest  productions  and  configuration  of  tie  statue,  but  more  espe- 
of  antique  plastic  art.  It  embodied  the  idea  oi  cially  by  the  rfiape  and  position  of  the  head, 
the  virgin  goddess,  as  that  of  Athena  Proma-  The  height  and  espansive  arch  of  the  forehead, 
chus  did  of  the  warrior  goddess,  and  was  formed  the  masses  of  bdr  gently  falling  forward,  the 
of  plates  of  ivory  laid  upon  a  core  of  wood  or  largeness  of  the  facial  angle,  which  exceeded 
stone  for  the  flesh  parta,  while  the  drapery,  90  degrees,  the  shape  of  the  eyebrows,  the  per- 
the  iBgis,  the  shield,  the  helmet,  and  other  ac-  feet  calmness  and  commanding  m^esty  of  the 
cessories  were  of  solid  gold,  adorned  with  de-  large  and  full-opened  eyes,  the  expressive  re- 
vices  and  elaborately  engraved  with  subjects  pose  of  all  the  features,  and  the  slight  forward 
taken  from  Athenian  legends.  No  expense  inclination  of  the  head,  are  the  chief  ekmenta 
was  spared  by  the  Athenians  to  make  this  that  go  to  make  up  that  representation  which, 
statue  worthy  rf  the  shrine  in  which  it  was  from  the  time  of  Phidias  downward,  has  been 
enclosed ;  and  it  is  atad  that  when  the  sculptor  regarded  as  the  perfect  ideal  of  supreme  ma- 
intimated  hia  desire  to  execute  it  in  marble,  jesty  and  entire  complacency  of  the  'father  of 
they  directed  him  to  employ  those  materials  gods  and  men' impersonated  in  a  human  form." 
which  were  the  most  costly.  The  weight  of  (P.Smith.)  Pausanlaa,  whobaagiventhefullest 
ti,^  ~"'d  has  been  estimated  at  between  40  and  description  of  the  statue,  relates  that  the  god 
,^t=  «,.  „„™ — i.„t a  than  150,000.  teetdfied  his  approval  of  the  sculptor's  work  by 
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Btriking  the  pavement  in  front  of  it  with  light-  served  its  freedom  against  the  encroacliioents  of 

ning  ■  and  according  to  Arrian  it  was  consid-  the  Spartans,  and  although  in  559  B.  C.  the  in- 

ered  a  calamity  to  die  without  having  seen  the  habitants  were  compelled  to  abandon  it,  thej 

Jupiter  of  Phidias.    The  statne  was  nearly  60  eoonreturned.  Its  celebrity  is  chiefly  due  to  the 

feet  in  height,  and  Qccupied  Phidias  and  his  tempie,  which  was  situated  on  Ht.  Ootylion, 

assistants,  among  whom  were  Oolotes  and  Al-  about  6  m.  N.  E.  from  the  city,  and  was  de- 

oamenes  sculptors,  and  Pan^nus  the  punter,  scribed  by  Pausanias  to  be,  after  that  at  Tegea, 

l>etween'4  and  5  years,  from  437  probably  to  the  moat  beantiful  of  all  the  temples  of  the 

433  B  0.    The  Eleans  granted  himthehonor  Peloponnesus.    It  was  built  of  yellowish  hrown 

of  inscribing  upon  the  footstool  the  following  limestone  by  Ictiiins,  who  ui  conjanctiou  with 

inscription-  others  had  erected  various  public  works  at 

»„.„,'  Xwi..I»  vl;  Mr-.,  f  mW".-  Attan,  during  th.  ag.  ot  P.riolM,  ajd  ™ 

and  hi,  ddsSdanta  were  intro.lcd  with  fte  d.io.trfto  Apo  loEpiomms  becaii.ethe  god 

S.  ot  deanlng  and  pre^mng  the  .t.tne.  M  onr.dthe  c.taen.of  th.plagn.  duimg  tie 

It  ™  remoTed  Ij  tie  Emperor  Tleodonu.  I.  Pelopom,.,,.n  wi»     If  ruins  we  eiplered 

S  cLtantinople,  where  It  perl.led  Ij  fire  in  m  IBM,  and  tie  enl.r.  .e.lptur.d  fri.z.  of  tie 

A.D.  «5.    Eeutiralion.  of  It  l.ve  leen  at-  eelb  wa.  tronght  from  it  tor  tie  Bnti*.mn- 

l»npl«i  by  QuatrenSre  de  Quincj  Old  Bar-  loon,  in  1814     Itrepre.ent.  the  oonte.tt  he- 

Zn     TIpon  tie  oomplotion  of  tie  .taluo  Phi-  tween  lie  centum. ndlapitl.  and  between  tie 

dia.  relumed  to  Aliens,  wlere  a  formidable  Amazon,  and  tie  Greek,,  and  i,  known  as  flie 

party  was  aimlig  at  the  overthrow  of  Pericles.  ^'''S^'J^  ™Vi^-., .    .,          .,,■.,> 

ISg  to  .tt7k  the  great  Athoni.n  states-  PHILADILPHIA,  the  metropolis  of  Penu- 

direoUy,  hi.  enemlessonght  to  undermine  .jlyania,  and  the  wcond  city  of  tlo  Bmted 

..a _-  V +; —  !,;„  i^^«A=-  ond  State,  m  itoonlatiou.  situated  on  tie  Delaware 


Plidiafl,  who  for  many  years  had  been  on  nver,  yo  m.  by  tie  c  -nr„-T,i„„ 

term,  of  hitimaoy  will  P.rieles,'was  aooosed  bay  from  the  sea,  136  im  H.  B  from  Waslimg- 

by  ono  Menon,  a  workman  employed  upon  the  ton,  and  W  m.  S.  W   from  Kew  York.    The 

Parthenon,  of  h.nug  stolen  a  portion  of  th.  old  state  louse^ow  independenoo  h  J,  which 

gold   appropriated   to    the    elryselephantine  I""" '^^T'™;'.?,*  ° &'    i     i.  5L 

aatu,  otAtlena.    A,  tie  gold  lowover  had  69"  U    and  long.  TO"  9' 64"  W     Tie  »«^  at 

leen  affl.ed  to  th.  statue  in  such  a  manner  cend.  the  Delaware  ijyer  far  above  the  »ty  on 

Sat  It  could  be  removed,  tie  accmers  wore  the  1.  side,  .ud  the  Schuylkill  on  tie  T.  side 

Sallfnged   to  substantiate   tlelr  charge  by  »  ■>■?»•'  »'  "■  !>»«,.  Ins  simoundmg  it 

welgliig  It,  wild  they  shrank  firom  doing,  with  tidi  wuters.    It.  sil»  is  mostly  a  pkm 

Another  ohargo  wi.  then  made  against  the  from  2  to  4  m.  m  width  between  those  mors, 

Sjpfo"  of  haling  Introduced  portrait,  ot  him-  •  ev.ted  SO  to  80  feet  above  lido.    This  sp.- 

■eBindP.rioleslntleb...-rell.f.ottbeAieia  clous  plam  extend,  l.youd  both  rrversE  and 

reprCSg  the  battl.  ot  the  Amaams.    A.  W.,  and  on  11  are  Ini it  tlo  suburban  city  of 

til.  act  wm  .opposed  to  imply  a  dialonor  to  Oamden  1.  of  fie  Delaware,  and  West  PI  la- 

Z  ."t  on"  rdgon,  le  w«,  thrown  Into  pri-  delphia  W.  ef  the  SchnyUnll.    Northward  tlo 

sSn,  where,  aooordtag  to  Plutarch,  he  died  surface  rises  m  low  lill,,  upon  wbiol   and 

oitler  by  mi«)n  or  by  .  natural  deall.    In  along  tb.  borders  of  tie  ri™,  reveral  popu- 

addition  to  tie  works  mentioned,  Phidias  eie-  Ion.  m.mifactnrmg  and  readential  .nbnrhs  are 

onted  a  number  ot  statue,  of  deities  for  Athens  bmlt  withm  the  municipal  limits     The  densely 

and  other  cities  of  Ureeo.,  including  an  aero-  built  part  of  the  city  ui  about  6  m.  in  extent 

llthic  Athena  at  Platma,  and  a  tmon.  ohrys-  along  the  Delaware,  and  from  8  to  Si  m  in 

ll.ph.ntln.  Jiisculiipius It  Epidarnns-Pbidiaa  width  E^nd  W.,  covenug  an  ."a  ot  ue.rly  12 

wi  the  llrst  to  break  away  from  th.  .tiff,  .r-  .<i.  m     Previous  to  1864  the  munioipdity  of 

daio  style  ot  th.  earlier  .ohool  of  Greek  sculp-  Philadelphia  proper  w«i  confined  to  the  bolt 

S  and  to  aim  at  pure  and  severe  idad  bean-  between  the  two  rivers  origm.lly  amgued  «i 

ty     He  is  said  never  to  have  imitated  eiactly  the  city  limit,  by  Penu,  an  area  neatly  a  mil. 

iy  human  model,  however  beautiful,  nor  do  in  width  by  two  miles  m  length.  .A*™? 

his  works  exhibit  any  of  that  s.n.uon,  grace  thlaseverd  districts  pos»wddistoet  muni- 

™ioh  in  the  prodnctiomiot  succeeding  .oulp-  emal  organisation,  those  of  Bouthwarl  and 

Xr.  tended  to  deprave  taste  and  to  corrupt  Mny.m.n.ing  on  the  S    Northern  Liberties, 

the.rt.    Dignity,  m^«*y,  and  repose  were  Kensmgton,  Spring  Garden  and  PennTown- 

hl,  aistingnlshing  ehiraJliristies,  and  m  no  ship  on  th.  N ,  »i3  »e.l  Philadelphia  beyond 

Ser  artist  have  they  probably  eier  been  nni-  th.  Sohuylkd  .    Most  ot  this  are.  bemg  li.n 

ted  in  so  highadogreS.    He  has  been  calW  compactly  built  upon,  and  the  less  populous 

the  "sculptor  of  the  gods,"  and  lis  ago  tie  solnrl,.  rapidly  becoming  connected  with  the 

Balden  s^p  of  sculoture  cntral  city,  the  mnnioipaltie.  were  consoh- 

•^PHIGALl'   o7p"!ui,  an  ancient  town  of  dated  in  1864,  and  extended  to  embrace  tl. 

Aroadla,  near  the  borders  otlI...eniaand  Eli.,  entire  county  an  area  of  120  .q.  ni.    ."est  of 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  F.da,  of  which  tbi.  added  .nrtaee  lie.  N.  of  tie  old  city ;  it  i. 

S'tni  exist  ».r  tie  modem  village  of  P.u-  tlickly  studdrf  with  .villages  and  la.  jdso  tl. 

lltia.    Nothing  is  known  of  in  origm.    It  pro-  largo  town,  of  Pr«ikfotd,  Qermautown,  «id 
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ManajTint,  each   containing    from    8,000    to  western  railroads.    Tlie  streets  miming  N.  and 

10,000  inLabitanta.     Ttie  immediate  froct  on.  S.   are   numbered  from  the  Delaware,   iS^ont, 

the  Delaware  was  originally  a  bluff  bank  of  Second,  &o.,  to  Twenty-fifth  street.    Houses 

gravel  30  to  50  feet  high,  on  the  slope  and  on  all  the  streets  are  now  numbered  in  hun- 

river  edge  of  which  Penn  forbade  the  settlers  dreda  correspondiiig  to  each  square,  from  Front 

to  build,  intending  it  to  afford  an  open  prospect  street  westward,  and  from  Market  street  M".  and 

and  free  public  levee.     A  few  wharf  buildings  S. ;  thus  at  Tenth  street  W.  the  numbers  are 

only  were  permitted  until  after  Penn's  death ;  it  1,000,  1,003,  &c. ;  and  at  10  Bquares  K.  or  S. 

is  now  closely  built  up  with  lofty  warehonses  of  Market  street  the  same  numbers  occur  on 

on  narrow  streets,  and  many  efforts  have  been  streets  running  N.  and  S.    The  pavements  of 

made  to  restqf  e  some  degree  of  tie  original  the  streets  generally  are  of  cobblestone,  with 

plan,  Stephen  Girard  having  left  a  large  snm  brick  gutters,  granite    curbj  and   brick   side- 

of  money  to  the  city  for  that  purpose.    The  walks.    Cubical  blocks  are  Idd  in  Chestnnt, 

water  on  this  front  is  85  to  60  feet  deep  at  the  Third,  Walnut,  and  Second  sti-eets,  in  the  busi- 

pior  heads  at  low  tide  for  more  than  a  mile  and  ness  centre.    The  city  is  lighted  mainly  by  gas 

a  haJf,  and  the  strong  current  setting  on  the  lamps,  of  which  there  were  6,884  in  1860,  and 

"W.  shore  at  both  flood  and  ebb  tide  prevents  461  lainps  burning  fluid;  total  number,  6,846. 

encroachments  on  the  harbor  by  deposit.    The  Of  gas  supplied  to  these  in  1860  the  total  was 

rise  of  tide  is  hut  6  feet,  and  floods  or  over-  119,994,818   feet;   and   the  -total  ct)st  of  the 

flows  are  unknown.      The  foundation  of  the  hghting  department  for  that  yearwasf  235,000. 

city  is  mainly  a  dry,  well  drained  gravel,  mak-  — There  are  7  squares  planted  as  parks  within 

ing  the  sewerage  easy  and  perfect.    Ledges  of  the  densely  occupied  portion  of  ttie  city ;  In- 

gneiss  and  imperfect  granite  underlie  the  npper  dependence  square,  surrounding  the  state  house; 

pait  of  the  city ;  Fairmonnt  reservoir  rests  on  "Washingten  square  near  it  on  (he  8.  W.,  cele- 

a  large  and  peculiar  ledge  of  this  sort,  80  feet  brated  as  the  potter's  field  of  the  revolution, 

high,  near  the  SchuylkiJl  in  the  B".  W.  part.—  and  aa  the  spot  on  which  the  corner  stone  of  a 

The  decennial  progress  of  population  since  ITSO  national   monument  to  "Washington  has  been 

is  as  follows :  laid ;  Franklin  square,  with  a  fountain ;  Logan 

,j9i,      «,250  1  1880                       I6TS25  square,  with  a  deer  park;  Penn  square  in  the 

im.'.'".'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    lo.BST    iaio!!!!'."!*."!!V.  eb^osz  centre  of  the  city,  &c.     Hunting  park  in  the 

JIJS ,?ji'™    3™ t3o'IS?  nortb6m8uhurbs,andFMrniountparkalong the 

^^ "''™  '  ^^^ ^-^  SchuylkiU  on  the  N.  W.,  are  in  rapid  progress 

Tbewholenumber  ofpersonsof  foreignbirthin  of  improvement  on  an  extensive  scale.  Many 
1860  was  121,693,  nearly  30per  cent.  Thedeatbs  highly  improved  cemeteries  esist  near  the  city, 
in  18S0  numbered  11,568,  and  the  bu-tha  for  the  chief  of  which  is  Laurel  Hiil,  5  miles  N. 
the  last  6  months  8,484,  no  ti-ustworthy  record  W.  Others  are  Woodlands,  Cathedral,  Odd 
havinghoon  previously  kept.— The  origmalreg-  Fellows',  Monnt  Morioh,  Glenwood,Monumeiit, 
ularity  of  plan  on  which  the  streets  were  laid  and  Mount  Vernon.  The  churchyard  ceme- 
out  has  been  preserved  in  all  additions  to  the  teries  within  the  city  were  originally  large,  and 
city.  nigh6treet,EowMarket,  the  gi-eat  central  Pranklin,  with  many  other  historical  names, 
sti-eet  E.  and  W.,  is  100  feet  wide,  and  built  up  may  be  found  in  Christ  church  and  other  burial 
for  more  than  3  m.  Broad  street  is  the  central  grounds.  Laurel  Hill  is  justly  celebrated  and 
street  N.  and  S.,  113  feet  wide,  and  built  upon  much  visited;  it  has  an  area  of  but  2S  acres, 
for  over  3  m.  The  other  great  streets  are  from  A^acent  to  it  is  South  Laurel  Hill,  occupy- 
E0toC6feetwide,formingsquarc3with8ide3of  ing  30  acres  in  a  similarly  attractive  position, 
from  300  to  450  feet,  and  regularly  succeeding  — The  style  of  building  has  always  been  prin- 
each  other  each  way  from  the  central  streets  cipally  of  brick,  the  vicimty  producing  very 
named.  In  most  oases  the  squares  are  suhdi-  superior  pressed  brick  at  a  low  cost,  Num- 
vided  by  small  streets  laid  out  at  a  later  period,  hers  of  brick  buildings  remain  standing  and 
Chestnut  street,  the  first  E.  and  W.  street  S.  of  in  good  preservation  which  were  erected  be- 
Market,  is  the  fashionable  thoroughfare.  Wal-  fore  1T60;  those  built  since  1800  have  mar- 
nut,  Locust,  Spruce,  and  Pine  streets  succeed  b!e  facings  and  marble  steps,  and  are  re- 
each  other  on  the  S.,  and  are  occupied  mainly  markably  uniform  in  height  and  general  char- 
by  wealthy  residents;  further  southward  are  aoter.  All  are  conspicuous  for  neatness  and 
Lombard,  South,  Bhippen,Fitzwater,  Christian,  durability;  even  the  cheaply  built  blocks  and 
and  Washington.  N.of  Market  there  are,  first,  suburban  streets  intended  for  laborers'  resi- 
Arch,  Race,  and  Vine,  leading  and  wealthy  dences  are  distinguished  for  neatness,  and  dif- 
streets;  nestCallowHll,  Spring  Garden,  Green,  fer  externafly  from  those  of  the  wealthier  class 
&c.  The  banking  snd  financial  centre  is  in  more  in  size  than  in  any  thing  else.  Tenement 
Third  and  Walnut  streets;  the  dry  goods  and  houses  are  unknown.  For  the  best  residences 
otherjobbingtradeinThirdand  Market  streets;  marble  and  brown  stone  have  been  much  used, 
the  commission  houses  in  Front  and  Chestnut ;  and  in  the  business  streets  iron  fronts  are  com- 
the  shipping  and  provision  trade  on  Water  mon.  Of  public  buildings,  the  principal  in 
street  and  Delaware  avenue;  the  newspaper  marble  are  the  old  United  States  bank  (now 
ofBces  on  Third  and  Chestnut.  Broad  street  the  Girard  bank),  the  second  United  States 
has  a  large  buainesa  in  produce,  brought  toil  hj  bant  (now  the  custom  house,  costing  |500,000), 
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the  old  Pennsylvania  bank,  and  the  United  Girard  house  in  Chestnut  street,  and  the  La 

States  mint,  all  fine  marble  buildings  of  Gre-  Pierre  in  Broad  street,  have  been  celebrated 

cian  architecture.     Girard  college  is  the  chief  for  years;   both  are  fine  architcctnral  struc- 

bnilding  of  this  class,  and  the  finest  in  the  Uni-  tures,  built  in  part  of  brown  atone.    The  cou- 

ted  States;  it  is  built  in  the  Corinthian  style,  tinental  hotel,  recently  erected,  is  equal  if  not 

218  feet  long,  160  feet  wide,  and  97  feet  high,  superior  to  any  other  in  the  United  Statfis  in 

at  a  cost  exceeding  $1,000,000.  The  merchants'  size  and  beauty;  it  covers  41,536  square  feet, 

exchange  is  a  fine  structure  of  marble,  with  an  and  ia  235  feet  in  depth  by  194  feet  front.    The 

ornamented  front  on  Dock  street,  a  semicircu-  main  hall  is  185  feet  in  depth,  and  the  central 

lar  colonnade  of  8  pillars,  and  a  spacious  ro-  open  area  38  by  7a  feet.    It  has  orer  100  com- 

tunda  within,  on  that  side.     The  farmers'  and  plete  suites  of  femily  rooms,  aad  employs  280 

meclanios'  bank  in  Chestnut  street,  recently  persons  in  its  regular  care.    The  building  is  of 

erected,isaTerysuperiorstrnotureofniarblein  brown   stone,   divided  into   6   stories   in  the 

the  modern  stylo ;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  Phila-  front  and  9  in  the  rear.    Very  many  hotels 

delphia  baui,  a  fire-proof  granite  bnilding  of  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  city  with  the  signs, 

greatcoat,  built  in  1856and  1857.  Theold  Christ  arms,  and  insignia  of  revolutionary  tunes.    The 

chnrch  (Episcopal),  celebrated  in  early  colonial  chief  business  streets  are  now  occupied  with  a 

limes,  ia  still  a  fine  building,  and  in  perfect  pres-  large  number  of  costly  and  superior  buildings 

ervation.    St.Poter'SjiuThirdandPinestreets,  of  marble,  granite,  iron,  and  sandstone.     The 

a  church  of  note  in  historicfj  times,  is  also  still  number  of  buildings  erected  in  the  city  in  1880 

preserved.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  re-  was  2,876,  and  the  census  of  that  year  ^ves 

centty  erected  in  Twentieth  and  Walnut  streets,  89,978  as  the  total  number  of  dwellings.  There 

ia  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  as  ore  are   350   places   of  worship,  viz.  :  33  Baptist, 

also  St  Mark's,  in  the  later  or  English  Gothic  63  Episcopal,  14  Friends',  7  Jewish,  14  Lu- 

style,  in  Sixteenth  and  Locust  streets ;    St.  theran,  59  Methodist  Episcopal,  4  Methodist 

Luke's,  in  the  Grecian  style,  &c.  The  West  Arch  Protestant,  20  Presbytenan  New  School,  34 

street  Presbyterian  church  is  a  very  handsome  Presbyterian  Old  School,  20  other  Presbyte- 

and  spacious  structure  in  the  Eoman  Corinthian  riau,  30  Roman  Catholic,  2  Unitarian,  3  Uni- 

style ;  the  "West  Spruce  street,  the  Calvary,  versalist,  28  of  other  denominations,  and  20 

the  Logan  square,  and  other  churdies  are  fine  of  various  denominations  for  colored  people, 

buildings  in  various  styles.     The  new  Catholic  There  are  0  Bible  societies,  18  missionary  soci- 

cathedral  on  Logan  squai-e  is  an  imposing  struc-  oties,  and  12  tract  and  religious  publication  so- 

ture  of  brown  stone,  in  the  classic  or  Eoman  cieties.     The  operations  of  many  of  these  are 

style,  not  yet  fully  finished.    The  academy  of  very  extensive,  particularly  the  Pennsylvania 

music,  recently  erected,  is  without  a  superior  Bible    society,  the  American   Sunday  school 

for   space  and  internal  beauty.      Arch   street  union,  the  Presbyterian  board  of  publication, 

theatre  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  theatres  &c,— The  principal  libraries  of  Philadelphia  are 

proper ;  next  are  the  "Walnut  and  the  Continen-  the  Philadelphia,  library,  founded  by  Franklin, 

tal  both  m  Walnut  street  between  Eighth  and  and  combined  with  the  Union  and  Loganian  li- 

Hlnth;  thoOlympic  in  Race  street;  Sanford's  brariea.  It  had  70,000  volujnes  on  Jan,  1,1861. 

opera  house ;  a  German  theatre  in  Oallowhill  It  is  free  to  strangers,  and  open  from  sunrise  to 

street,  Ac.     Concert  hall  in  Chestnut  street,  na-  sunset  daily.    Stock  and  shareholders  can  use 

tional  hall  in  Market,  musical  fund  hall  in  Lo-  it  as  a  circulatmg  library.     The  philosophical 

cust,  the  assembly  building,  Jayne'a  ball,  me-  society  has  a  library  of  21,000  volumes,  and  a 

tropolitan  hall,  national  guards' hall,  and  many  very  valuable  collection  of  coins,  medals,  maps, 

others,  are  occupied  for  public  meetings  and  en-  charts,  t&c,  of  scientific  and  historical  value, 

tertainments.    Carpenters'  hall,  the  first  place  The  mercantile  library  has  21,500  volumes, 

of  meeting  of  the  contuiental  congress,  is  still  with  a  large  membership.     Its  income  in  1860 

mwntained  by  tlie  carpenters' society.  Indepen-  was  $11,351,  and  the  number  of  volumes  lent 

dence  hall  generally  signifies  the  whole  of  the  to  subscribers  and  members  was  87,500,    It  is 

old  state  house,  but  more  specifically  the  large  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  and  has  a  news 

eastern  room  of  the  lower  floor.    In  this  hall  reading  loom  with  150  newspapers  and  66  pe- 

Lafayette  had  a  great  public  reception  in  1824,  riodicals.     The  AthentBum  has   a   library  of 

and  in  1830  a  public  movement  was  made  to  13,500  volumes.     The  academy  of  natural  soi- 

restore  it  to  its  original  condition,  and  to  set  ences,  on  Broad  street,  has  a  very  valuable 

it  apart  "for  dignified  purposes  only."     The  scientific  library  of  23,000  volumes,  and  the 

portraits  of  the  ■  great  men  of  the  revolution  largest  museum  of  natural  history  in  the  coun- 

were  procured,  and  historical  rehcH  were  placed  try,  containing  over  26,000  mounted  specimens 

there  for  permanent  preservation.    In  1854  the  in  ornithology  alone.    The  apprentices'  Ubrary 

joonsolidated  city  took  a  renewed  interest  in  it,  has  15,000  volumes.    The  Franklm  institute 

the  old  independence  bell  was  taken  from  the  has  about  7,000  volumes,  a  news  room,_and  a 

tower  and  placed  in  the  hall,  a  large  number  course  of  scientific  lectures ;  the  mechanic  and 

of  portraits  from  the  Peale  gallery  were  hung  inventive  arts  are  especially  favored  in  the  plan 

on  the  walls,  and  a  keeper  was  appointed.—  of  its  operations.    The  university  of  Penusyl- 

Tha  hotels  of  Philadelphia  are  not  behind  those  vauia  has  a  hbrary  of  5,000  volumes,  and  a  fine 

of  other  metropohtaa  American  cities.    The  anatomical  museum.    The  Pennsylvania  hospi- 
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talhaa  a  library  of  10,000  Tolomes,  andvarionB  340  Btodents  or  beneficiaries,  all  of  whom  are 
other  institutions  possess  considerable  libraries,  domiciled  and  wholly  supported  at  the  college 
There  are  also  a  number  of  large  private  libra-  during  their  scholarship ;  but  the  period  may 
ries. — The  academy  of  fine  arts  was  established  be  longer  or  shorter  according  to  tha  capacity 
in  180T ;  it  hoids  aunual  exhibitions,  and  owns  developed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  directors, 
about  3,000  valuable  paintings.  The  medical  On  leaving,  every  student  must  be  appren- 
colleges  of  the  city  are  celebrated.  The  oldest  ticed  to  a  trade  or  profession.  The  cost  of  the 
is  the  medical  school  of  the  university,  which  buiidmgs  alone  wjts  $2,000,000,  including  the 
was  established  in  1765 ;  it  has  T  professors,  principal  one  before  spoken  of.  The  cost 
and  on  its  catalogue  for  1860-'61  there  are  409  of  maintenance  of  the  college  in  1860  was 
students ;  the  namber  of  alumni  is  now  about  $81,034.  The  estate,  called  the  Girard  trua^ 
8  BOO  The  Jefferson  medical  college  was  es-  confided  to  the  care  of  the  city,  is  valued  at 
tabl  h  d  ia  1835,  and  it  has  had  extraordinary  over  $8,000,000,  but  a  large  share  of  it  is  at 
1  b  t)  and  success,  the  classes  often  number-  present  unproductive.  The  revenues  beyond 
g  m  than  600.  The  Pennsylvania  me^-  the  wants  of  the  college  go  to  the  improvement 
1  11  e  is  a  successful  institution,  with  an  of  the  city,  and  to  some  minor  charities ;  their 
al  lass  of  about  200.  There  are  several  total  amount  in  1860  was  $198,749.— There  are 
th  f  more  or  less  celebrity,  indudmg  two  13  daily,  4  tri-weekly,  and  46  weekly  news- 
f  mal  medical  colleges.  There  is  also  a  col-  papers  in  Philadelphia,  Of  magazmes  and  pe- 
1  g  f  pharmacy,  with  8  professors,  for  the  riodicals  the  number  is  44,  about  30  of  which 
nstm  t  n  of  druggists.  The  total  number  of  are  issued  monthly.  Two  daily  and  2  weekly 
t  d  t  n  the  annual  coursesofthesecolieges  journals  are  in  the  German  language. — Thebe- 
b  t  1,500.  The,  literary  colleges  of  Phila-  nevolent  institutions  of  Philadelphia  are  numer- 
delphia,  though  generally  successful,  are  not  ous.  The  Pennsylvania  hospital  was  founded 
conspicuous.  There  are  four  whose  organiza-  in  1T63,  wholly  by  private  endowment.  It  has 
tion  and  course  of  inatmction  entitle  them  to  spacious  building  occupying  a  sqaare  near  the 
be  so  called;  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  centre  of  the  city,  and  an  insane  department 
the  polytechnic  college,  the  high  school,  and  erected  and  maintained  on  a  most  liberal  scale 
Girard  college ;  though  the  last  two  are  chiefly  in  the  western  suburbs.  The  hospital  depart- 
characterized  by  other  features.  The  nniversi-  meat  treated  1,058  cases  in  the  year  ending 
ty  has  a  law  school,  a  regular  collocate  depart-  with  May,  1860,  and  the  insane  asylum  had  274 
mont,  and  a  scientific  course.  The  Franklin  in-  patients  under  care;  both  have  a  class  of  pa- 
BtitutehM  a  scientific  course,  but  does  not  confer  tientswho  pay,  though  two  thirds  are  treated 
degrees.  The  polytechnic  college  has  a  course  without  cost.  TLereare.inall;  IShospitalsand 
described  by  its  title.  Thehighsohool,sustained  digiensaries;  14  asylums,  includmg  3  widows', 
by  the  city  as  the  crowning  feature  of  its  free  3  Magdalon,  4  oi-phan,  and  2  insane  asylums, 
school  system,  has  a  thorough  course  of  coUe-  and  the  U.  8.  naval  asylum ;  14  homes  for  the 
giate  training,  and  confers  the  honor  of  do-  indigent,  7  of  which  are  for  friendless  and 
grees.  The  system  of  public  schools  of  Phila-  destitute  children,  and  one  news  boys'  home; 
delphia  was  established  on  a  free  basis  in  1818.  4  lying-in  charities ;  7  societies  for  the  relief 
It  is  supported  by  eity  tax,  and  for  the  year  and  employment  of  the  poor;  7  soup  societies; 
endmg^.  1,1861,  its  total  cost  was  $612,014.  7  charity  education  societies,  which _  indude  a, 
The  whole  number  of  schools  at  that  date  was  school  for  feeble-minded  children  which  is  very 
335,  of  which  2  were  high  schools,  64  gram-  successful;  the  house  of  refugCj  which^  is  in 
mar  schools,  59  secondary,  170  primary,  and  part  penal;  the  institution  for  mstmction  of 
50  nndassified.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  the  blind ;  and  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
was  63,523,  and  of  teachers  1,197.  The  high  dumb.  This  last  had  113  boys  and  102  ^rla 
school  for  boys  had,  at  the  hegmning  of  1861,  under  its  care  at  the  doaeof  1860.  The  institn- 
543  students;  11  were  graduated  from  a  5  tionfortheinstruotionof  the  Hindis  supported 
years  course,  and  2C  from  a  4  years'  course,  in  mainly  by  private  endowment,  but  receives  aid 
1860  The  girls'  high  school  was  organized  in  also  from  the  state.  It  had  165  inmates  on  Jan. 
1859  md  during  1860  had  340  pupils.  Its  oh-  1, 1861,  of  whom  8  were  paymg  pupils.  The  in- 
jects are  mainly  those  of  a  normal  or  teachers'  digent  are  enroloyed  as  far  as  possible,  goods  to 
■school  The  public  schools  are  m  large,  well  the  value  of  $13,717  having  been  made  in  the 
budt  edifices,  all  owned  by  the  dty,  and  dis-  year  1860.  There  are  also  a  city  pest  hospital ; 
tnbuted  so  as  to  give  access  to  them  by  the  a  most  important  and  useful  prison  sodety, 
enttfe  population.  Text  books  are  furnished  which  annually  procures  the  relief  of  a  large 
bj  tl  e  city.  Candidates  for  the  higher  grades  number  of  persons  improperly  committed ;  s 
undergo  a  rigid  examination,  but  are  subjected  society  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons; 
to  n>  ctst  even  for  graduation  at  the  high  the  union  benevolent  association,  which  expends 
schctl  IV  number  of  private  schools  of  all  $10,000  yearly  in  aid  of  the  poor;  a  Friends' 
grades  is  a^out  200,  with  an  attendance  of  almshouse,  and  manyother  charity  and  benevo- 
aboat  8  000.  Girard  college  is  a  free  school  lent  trusts  and  societies.  The  secret  beneficial 
for  orphans  founded  by  Stephen  Girard,  and  societies  number  about  850,  odd  fellows,  tem- 
wbolly  a  private  charity,  though  placed  under  perance  societies,  &c.  The  city  almshouse 
the  guarlianship  of  the  city.    In  1860  it  had  occupies  very  extensive  buUdingH  west  of  the 
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SchnjlkiD ;  it  had  8,0B1  inmates  on  Jan.  1,  Fairmonnt  worts  Were  begun,  and  in  1837  tlia 
1861.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  present  admirable  system  of  Bupply  from  them 
guardians  of  the  poor,  who  expended  $224,935  was  completed,  Theae  works  ai'e  remarkably 
for  the  almshouse  and  outside  poor  in  1860.  beautiful,  and  hare  long  constituted  one  of  the 
The  house  of  reluge  for  juvenile  delinquents,  principai  attractions  of  the  city.  The  water  is 
mtuntained  in  part  by  the  state,  is  a  penal  insti-  elevated  92  feet  to  4  reservoirs,  Thich  cover 
tntion ;  it  had  459  inmates  at  the  close  of  I860,  an  area  of  about  4  acres,  with  12i  feet  depth 
It  has  extensive  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  of  water  when  full,  and  a  capacity  of  23,131,976 
$350,000,  work  rooms,  dec,  and  in  1860  cost  for  gallons.  These  reservoirs  stand  on  a  single 
maintenance  $46,883,  one  half  of  which  was  paid  block  of  rock,  with  no  other  elevations  near  it, 
by  the  state ;  the  eastern  state  penitentiai-y  is  the  walks  overlooking  the  city  at  a  height  of 
In  Philadelphia ;  ita  penal  discipline  is  on  the  100  feet.  The  entire  present  system  of  water 
plan  of  solitary  confinomont,  and  it  was  here  supply  is  by  4  distinct  works;  that  at  Fair- 
that  this  system  originated ;  it  had  464  con-  mount  operates  by  water  power ;  the  Schujl- 
victs  on  Jan.  1,  1861,  There  is  one  large  city  kill  works  employ  4  steam  engines ;  the  Dela- 
prison  only,  which  has  departments  represent-  ware  works  have  2  powerftil  engines,  and  the 
ing  the  penitentiary,  county  gaol,  and  work-  24th  ward  works  3  engines.  All  the  works  in 
house  purposes.  The  total  number  of  commit-  I860  raised  7, 405, 740, 377  gallons  of  water,  or 
ments  m  1860  was  20,789,  and  the  expenditure  75,886  tons  daily,  of  which  the  Fairmoant 
for  its  maintenance  was  $62,133.  'Hie  police  works  supplied  one  half.  The  direct  cost  of 
force  numbers  733  men,  all  of  whom  are  uni-  raisingthewaterwas$l,74permilliongaIlons; 
formed ;  they  made  82,061  arrests  in  1860,  A  the  receipts  for  the  year  from  water  rents  were 
police  and  Are  alarm  telegraph  communicates  $658,581,  and  the  expenses  of  the  works  $198,- 
with  all  parts  of  the  eitv.  The  number  of  fires  369  leaving  a  profit  of  $860,262.  The  total 
1860  was  398  d  th  1  f  p  p  ty  by  1  g  h  f  w  te  pipe  in  use  in  1860  was  325^ 
fl  $8  3  332  Th  BO  fl  comp  nies  m  I  — G  ks  were  first  constructed  on  a 
wh  g  t  d  1  wh  g  al  al  1835 ;  they  were  principally 
xp  ptpdlyth  tylbl  d  ted  by  h  authorities  of  the  origind 
pp  p  b  g  m  1  1  th  mp  ty  1  t  d  w  re  very  successful.  In  1855 
prtialyth  mt  gtmfl  and  1856  th  w  ks  owned  by  the  muniolpali- 
g  btthytm  I  yTh  mtw  I  dated  with  those  of  the  city 
p  h  36  rah  gm  ,  46  h  d  p  p  ,  dm  1859  the  works  of  two  corapa- 
engines,  and  104  hose  carriages.  The  active  nies,  previously  independent,  were  purchased, 
members  numbei-  3,000,  and  the  total  of  active,  bringing  the  whole  service  under  Uie  control 
honorary,  and  contributing  members  is  11,700,  of  the  city  as  ita  property.  In  1860  the  several 
An  association  for  the  relief  of  disabled  fire-  works  made  639,678,000  feet  of  gas,  which  was 
men  numbers  500  members,  and  has  a  capital  8uppliedtoconsumer3at$3,25perthousandfeet. 
of  $26,000. — The  municipal  government  con-  The  total  length  of  street  mains  is  383  miles; 
flists  of  a  mayor,  who  is  elected  for  3  years ;  the  total  cost  of  the  works  $8,768,904 ;  the 
a  seiect  council,  composed  of  one  member  for  profits  of  the  business  of  1860  were  $408,435, 
each  ward,  elected  for  3  years ;  a  common  eiclnsive  of  interest  on  the  coat  of  the  works, 
council,  composed  of  one  member  for  every  Great  care  was  taken  in  the  original  establish- 
1,300  taxable  inhabitants,  for  one  year.  The  ment  of  the  city  gas  works  to  secure  the  best 
election  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  improveriienta  then  effected  in  the  manufacture 
There  are  24  wards,  24  members  of  the  select  of  coal  gas  in  European  cities,  and  they  have 
Council,and95merabersof thecommoncouncil,  from  the  outset  furnished  gas  cheaper  than 
In  each  ward  aldermen  are  elected  for  5  years,  in  in  any  other  American  city. — The  mint  of 
Eumberaccording  to  population,  the  whole  num-  the  United  States  was  founded  at  Philadelphia 
ber  being  78  in  1860,  who  are  also  justices  and  in  1793,  It  occupies  a  marble  building  in 
committing  magistrates.  The  revenue  rdsed  Chestnut  street,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 
forsupportoftbecity  government  in  1860wa3  It  has  coined  up  to  June  80,  1860,  of  gold, 
$3,734,709,  produced  by  a  tax  of  $1.75  per  $336,928,984;  of  silver,  $93,951,766 ;  ofcopper, 
$100  on  $155,697,669  of  assessed  valuation  of  $3,546,813;  total  coinage  since  1798,  $438,436,- 
real  and  personal  property.  The  chief  items  504,  This  is  exclusive  of  coinage  at  the  branches 
of  expenditure  were :  for  highways,  $404,536 ;  of  the  mint.    The  highest  coinage  of  any  year 

?olice,  $420  400 ;  and  fire  department,  $65,985,  was  $60,111,249  in  1853;  the  coinage  of  the 

he   funded   debt  of  the  city  is  $30,963,409.  year   ending  June  30,  1860,  was   $5,563,668. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  city  treasury  for  1860  The  amount  coined  varies  very  greatly,  accord- 

from  all  sources  were  $5,127,496,  and  the  ex-  ing  to  the  course  of  exchanges,  rather  than  the 

penditures  $5,508,704.     The  valuation  of  real  production  of  gold.     In  the  early  part  of  1863 

and  personal  property  in  Philadelphia  for  1861  coinage  was  brisk  for  a  few  weeks,  but  gener- 

was  $154,038,707,  of  which  only  $3,713,703  ally  the  last  6  years  have  exhibited  a  coiuage 

was  personal.     The  number  of  tax  payers  was  of  less  than  $10,000,000  yearly,  while   from 

114,836. — Water  works  were  first  erected  in  1851  to  3854  inclusive  the  average  was  $50,- 

1799,  the  reservoir  being  in  the  present  cen-  000,000  yearly.     Coinage  is  again  rapid  in  the 

tre  of  the  city  at  Penn  square,    la  1813  the  beginningof  1861,  over  $4,000,000  being  coined 
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per  week  at  the  first  of  February. — Theayatem  TDarin  the  river  below  the  city  has  19  feet  at 
of  street  raiiroadB  for  passengers  only  was  in-  low  water  and  25  feet  at  high  water.  The 
troduced  in  its  best  form  in  Philadelphift  in  wharf  front  of  the  city  has  extraordinary  depth 
1858,  siace  which  time  18  distinct  roads  have  of  water,  there  being  57  feet  at  low  water  at 
been  laid  within  the  city,  having  a  total  length  the  pier  heads  for  half  a  mile,  and  not  less  than 
of  track  of  15B  miles.  The  plan  of  the  streets  25  feet  for  3  m.  of  the  river  front.  The  occa- 
particularly  favors  tliese  roads  in  Philadelphia,  pied  commercial  Iroat  is  5  m.  on  the  Delaware, 
and  the  fict  that  all  are  successful  attests  the  and  li  m.  on  the  Schuylkill.  There  are  6 
immense  use  of  them  by  the  population  of  the  steam  ferries  to  Camden  and  other  suburbs 
city.  They  are  laid  with  a  broad  rail  as  nearly  as  across  the  Delaware,  8  leavmg  South  street 
possible  levelwith  the  pavement,andaidrather  wharf,  two  from  Market  street,  and  one  from 
than  hinder  the  use  of  the  streets  by  carriages.  Vine  street.  The  nnmber  of  steamboats  plying 
The  fare  is  naiformly  5  cents  for  any  distance  np  and  down  the  Delaware  between  Philadel- 
by  one  road,  and  7  cents  for  an  exchange  ticket  phia  and  the  various  towns  is  about  20._  There 
over  two  roads.  The  authorized  capital  of  are  14  steam  lines  to  more  distant  points,  the 
these  roads  is  $8,500,000,  but  they  were  built  chief  of  which  are  the  Boston  line,  two  lines  to 
at  a  cost  of  about  $3,600,000.  ]n  1860  they  New  York,  a  line  to  Eichmond,  Va.,  one  to 
employed  500  cars,  8,000  horses,  and  2,000  Charleston,  oneto  Savannah,  two  toBaltimore, 
men.  Oars  for  city  railroads  were  built  and  &c.  No  regular  trans-Atlantic  steapship  line 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  now  exists.  A  regular  packet  ship  Fme  to  Liv- 
even  to  England,  during  that  year. — Several  erpool  employs  4  ships  steadily;  this  was  the 
largemarketbuiidings,of  a  very  superior  char-  first  packet  line  established  from  the  United 
acter,  have  been  erected  in  the  city  within  3  States  to  that  port.  A  number  of  sailing  lines 
or  3  years  past,  generally  by  incorporated  com-  connect  with  southern  ports.  The  coal  trade 
panics.  There  are  6  that  contain  from  300  to  outward  employs  6,000  vessels,  and  in  1860  it 
600  stalls  each,  viz. :  the  eastern,  5th  street;  carried  702,492  tons  of  coal  to  New  England, 
the  farmers'.  Market  street  near  11th;  the  334,914  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
Pranklin,  loth  and  Market  streets;  the  western,  sylvania,  129,906  tons  to  the  southern  states, 
16th  and  Market  streets;  the  union,  2d  and  and  l7,O0O  tons  to  foreign  countries  and  Oali- 
John  streets;  and  the  farmers'  western,  21st  fornia;  total,  1,184,812  tons,  worth  on  ship- 
and  Market  streets.  In  parts  of  the  city  mar-  board  $4,250,000.  The  internal  receiving  and 
ketainthecentreofthe  street  still  exist,  owned  distributing  trade  is  conducted  on  the  Dela- 
by  the  city.  For  rents  of  markets  the  city  in  ware  and  Earitan  and  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
1860  received  $46,946. — There  are  12  banks,  ware  canals,  which  use  capacious  steam  barges; 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $12,108,855  ;  11  on  4  railroad  lines  which  reach  the  city  from 
of  these  had,  on  Jan.  1, 1861,  loans  $26,891,280,  the  east  and  New  Jersey  (the  New  Jersey  cen- 
specie  $4,020,266,  circulation  $2,689,812,  and  tral,  by  way  of  Trenton  and  the  W.  bank  of  the 
deposits  $15,261,925.  The  week's  clearings  Delaware;  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  at  Camden; 
were  $17,805,734,  and  the  balances  $2,514,526.  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  City ;  and  the  Cam- 
There  are  15  savings  banks,  and  145  building,  den  and  Cape  May ;  the  last  just  now  (1861) 
savings,  and  loan  institutions.  There  are  3  in-  completed),  3  raiboads  leading  N.  and  TV.  (the 
corporated  commercial  institutions,  the  board  North  Pennsylvania,  the  Germantown  and  Nor- 
of  trade,  com  exchange,  and  merchants'  ex-  riatown,  and  the  Beading),  and  4  leading  S.  and 
change,  each  with  halls,  readmg  rooms,  &c,  W.  (the  Pennaylvania  central,  the  Westchester, 
—The  business  interests  of  the  city  are  nearly  the  lower  Westchester  and  Baltimore  road,  and 
equally  divided  between  foreign  commerce,  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore), 
manufactures,  and  the  interior  distributing  Theweightof merchandise,mostly3ightgoods, 
trade.  The  value  of  foreign  goods  entered  at  carried  inland  by  railroad  and  canal,  wasabont 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  1860  waa  $15,190,-  400,000  tons  in  1860.  The  central  rwlroad  alone 
755,  and  the  estimated  importation  of  steamer  carried  100,000  tons  of  through  freight,  and 
and  other  goods  entered  at  New  York  by  and  67,000  tons  of  local  freight  westward  from 
for  Philadelphia  merchants  was  $30,000,000,  Philadelphia.  The  total  value  of  goods  sold  to 
of  which  $22,000,000  was  foreign  dry  goods,  the  interior  was  about  $140,000,000,  of  which 
The  export  to  foreign  ports  from  Philadelphia  $78,000,00Owasbyjobbersof  light  goods.  The 
for  18B0  was  $7,843,510,  the  leading  items  of  railroads  and  canals  carried  to  PhOadelphia  in 
whbh  were  breadstuffs,  provisions,  and  manu-  1860  very  nearly  4,000,000  tons  of  coal,  of  the 
factures,  each  to  the  value  of  about  ^,000,000.  value  of  $14,500,000,  and  a  heavy  tonnage  of 
The  coastwise  commerce  of  the  city  is  very  produce,  provisions,  iron,  and  manufactured 
large,  and  its  export  to  other  states  of  the  goods  from  interior  works.  The  quantity  of 
Union  is  about  p5,000,000  annually,  and  its  goods  by  the  central  railroad  alone,  exclusive 
coastwise  import  about  $20,000,000.  There  of  coal,  wa8278,780tons;  of  whichtherewasm 
were  592  foreign  and  37,904  coastwiae  arrivals  cotton  14,336  tons,  flour  62,000  tons,  and  grain 
in  1860.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  on  June  30,  81,390  tona.  The  facilities  for  transacting 
1859,  was  220,889;  in  1880, 147  vessels  were  heavy  freight  business  are  about  to  be  increased 
built,  of  19,760  tons,  and  84  foreign  vessels  by  the  extension  of  the  central  railroad  across 
were  first  measnred,  Wmg  21,769  tons.    The  tha  lower  part  of  the  city  to  the  Delaware. 
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There  are  14,000  places  of  business  assessed  for  When  actually  enrveyed,  in  IVOl,  tie  original 

mercantile  taxes  in  Philadelphia-— The  manu-  plan  was,  however,  restricted  to  JO  principal 

factures  of  the  city  are  very  diversified ;  their  streets  E,  and  W.  between  the  Delaware  and 

total  annual  value  is  abont  |lT5,000,000,    The  Schuylkill,  and  26  great  streets  N,  and  8.,  and 

chief  items  are :  iron  and  machinery,  |15,000,-  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  then  declared  to 

000;  carpets,  $3,600,000;  cotton  and  woollen  be  bounded  by  these  limits.    The  name  Phila- 

goods,  $31,000,000 ;  silk  and  ornamental  goods,  delphia  was  selected  by  Penn  more  because  of 

$3,500,000 ;   woollen  and  cotton  knit  goods,  its  intrinsic  significance  than  irom  historical 

$1,000,000;  clothing,  $18,000,000;  chemicals,  regard  to  tte  city  of  that  name  in  Asia  Minor ; 

$5,000,000 ;  boots  and  shoes,  $4,000,000 ;  pro-  and   the   policy  of  Penn  and  liis  associates 

■visions,  $4,000,000 ;  morocco  leather,  $1,600,-  was  consistently  and  practically  peaceful  to  a 

000 ;  paper,  $1,500,000 ;  gold  and  silver  wares  degree  entitling  him  to  claim  its  recognition 

and  manufactures,  $3,800,000.    There  are  23,-  in  the  name  of  the  city  he  founded.    It  waa 

000  persons  employed  in  the  various  depart-  always  the  heart  and  centre  of  his  proprie- 

ments  of  the  clothingmannfacture,  and  150,000  tary  govorninent,  and  it  had  tie  rare  good  for- 

Eersons  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  tune  as  a  city  which  attended  the  affwrs  of 
inds  within  the  city,  and  in  the  snburbs  across  the  whole  province.  Its  people  seldom  or 
the  Delaware.  The  large  proportion  of  per-  never  suffered  from  Indian  hostilities,  from 
sons  employed  in  manufacture  is  owing  to  the  severity  of  climate,  want  of  food,  or  any  other 
general  nnion  of  mannfacture  and  sale  in  the  of  the  usnal  colonial  distresses.  It  therefore 
same  establisiiment,  to  tlie  fact  that  females  prospered  in  a  high  degree  as  a  colonial  dty, 
and  youths  are  employed  in  very  large  num-  and  waa  the  most  conapicnoua  and  populous 
bers,  to  the  employinent  of  persons  whose  resi-  on  the  continent,  not  only  in  colonial  times, 
dence  is  not  in  the  city  proper,  &e.  The  aver-  but  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  sub- 
age  valno  of  goods  made  by  each  man  is  from  sequent  to  the  declaration  of  independence. 
$1,100  to  $1,400  yearly ;  by  each  female,  $400  The  Swedes  had  settled  in  considerable  num- 
to  $600.  The  West  Indies  are  largely  supplied  bers  on  both  shores  of  the  Delaware  below 
with  Philadelphia  manufactures  and  prepared  the  site  of  the  city  before  Penn  came,  and 
provisions.  In  1860  there  were  in  the  city  and  from  16T5  to  1681  a  large  number  of  Enghsh 
immediate  subnrbs  2Y0  factories  of  textile  fab-  Friends  had  settled  on  tlie  New  Jersey  side 
rics,  with  421,000  cotton  spindles,  147,000  wool  above  it,  at  Beveriy  and  Burlington,  to  occupy 
spindles,  26,800  silk  spindles,  18,500  power  a  grant  made  in  West  Jersey  to  Edward  Byl- 
looras,  38  sets  of  printing  machines,  and  23,600  lingo,  with  whom  Penn  was  subseijuently  as- 
persons  employed.  There  were  4,000  carpet  eociated.  A  few  of  these  families  also  settled 
hand  looms,  1,200  hand  looms  on  checks,  &c.,  at  Chester  between  1675  and  1680,  and  an 
and  30O  hosiery  looms,  employing,  outside  of  effort  was  made  by  them  to  induce  Penn  to 
the  power  factories,  6,700  persons.  There  are  direct  emigration  there  and  make  it  the  capi- 
18  Mik  and  80  morocco  factories.  Alai^eshare  tal  of  the  province.  Several  proprietors  of 
of  the  iron  production  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  Swedish  origin  at  this  time  held  small  tracts 
is  marketed  here,  and  the  business  of  the  works  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  by  titles  derived 
is  done  and  capital  furnished  here.  In  1850  from  the  Dutdi  aad  English  governors  of  New 
the  U.  S.  census  reported  the  capital  employed  York,  one  Bven  Schote  bejng  the  largest  holder 
in  manufactures  in  Philadelphiaat  $83,787,911;  on  the  ori^al  site,  Noceof  these  had  serious 
persons  employed,  59,099;  total  prodnction,  difficulty  with  the  proprietor  of  the  province, 
$84,114,113.  The  census  of  1850  is  known  possession,  it  appears,  being  readily  yielded  to 
to  have  been  very  defective,  omitting  a  large  the  founders  of  the  new  city,  who  proceeded 
number  of  establishments  altogether. — Phila-  at  once  to  lay  it  out,  and  to  occnpy  it.  Penn 
delphia  was  fonnded  by  William  Penn,  as  his  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  tract  on  which 
first  act  in  taking  possession  of  the  grant  of  a  his  city  was  to  stand,  describing  it,  in  1688,  as 
province  by  Charles  II.,  the  purpose  of  found-  a  spot  "  that  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for 
mg  a  city  being  always  remarkably  prominent  a  town,  whether  we  regard  the  rivers,  or  the 
in  his  proceedings.  He  sent  ont  a  body  of  col-  conveniency  of  the  coves,  docks,  springs ;  the 
onists  in  Angust,  1681,  intending  that  the  city  loftiness  and  soundness  of  the  land  and  tJie 
should  be  at  once  surveyed  under  the  direction  air."  "  Of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  I  remem- 
of  his  commissioners ;  but  this  was  not  actually  ber  not  one  better  seated."  Emigration  was 
done  until  near  the  close  of  168S,  Penn  arriving  very  rapid  to  the  colony  at  the  outset,  23  ships 
meanwhile,  and  superintending  the  conclusion,  arriving  in  1682.  In  1682  and  1683,  357  houses 
Great  numbers  of  colonists  arrived  in  1682,  werebnilt,  and  in  3  years' time  600  houses  were 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Friends,  and  persons  erected.  The  year  1683  was  marked  by  a  few 
of  property  and  high  respectabiUty.  Penn  de-  criminal  cases  in  the  new  city,  but  an  assembly 
liberately  selected  and  planned  die  wte  of  a  was  convened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
great  city,  at  first  propoang  to  survey  a  space  (10th  of  1st  month)  to  enact  laws  for  the  regu- 
nearly  as  large  as  that  now  occupied,  which  lation  of  the  colony.  The  jury  system,  the 
he  proceeded  to  lay  out  in  squares  with  broad  sheriff's  power,  and  the  usual  representatives 
rectangular  streets  on  a  scale  quite  unprece-  of  the  English  common  law  were  then  pat  in 
dented  in  ita  fer-sighted  eomprehenrfveness.  operation.    John  Test  was  the  first  sheriff,  and 
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the  first  grand  Jnry  was  Bunnnonedoa  the  3d  of  the  deolaratioa  of  independence,  and  now  in 
3d  month,  1683.  The  first  criminal  was  named  indapendenoe  hall.  The  first  colonial  congress 
Pickering,  who,  being  found  guilty  of  paasing  met  in  Philadelphia  at  carpenters'  hdl,  a  bnild- 
hase  money,  was  condemned  to  pay  £iO  to-  iiig  btdl  in  ase  as  a  hall,  on  Sept.  i,  1774.  Con- 
ward  building  a  court  house;  but  the  court  gress  held  its  sessions  at  the  state  house  m  1779, 
house  was  not  completed  till  1707.  In  1083  and  here  adopted  and  sigoed  the  declaration  of 
and  1684  a  large  emigration  arrived,  in  part  independence.  The  Brilisli  forces  occupied  the 
from  Holland  aud  Germany  as  well  as  from  city  from  Sept  3777,  to  June,  1778.  A  census 
Eugland  and  Wales.  They  were  all,  or  nearly  was  then  taken  by  Gen.  Cornwallis,  and  tiers 
all.  Friends,  iuoluding  the  Germans,  and  the  wtre  fonnd  to  be  21,767  inbabitauts  and  5,470  . 
city  continued  to  be  almost  exclusively  oocu-  houses;  but  the  people  were  then  much  scat- 
pied  and  controlled  by  Friends  for  half  a  cen-  tered.  Congress  resumed  its  session  at  Phda- 
tary  after  it  was  founded.  Penn  presented  delpbia  after  the  British  left  it,  and  continued 
Philadelphia  with  a  city  charter,  Oct.  28,  to  make  this  the  national  capital  until  the  re- 
1701 ;  its  chief  officer  had  before  been  called  moval  to  Washington  city  in  1800.  The  battle 
mayor,  but  at  this  time  the  title  and  office  were  of  Germantown,  Oct.  4, 1777,  was  fonght  with- 
flrat  regularly  established.  Edward  Shippen  in  the  present  chartered  limits  of  the  city,  7  m. 
was  the  first  mayor,  and  Thomas  Story  the  KW.  of  the  centre  of  the  old  city  proper.  The 
first  recorder.  Though  constantly  expressing  state  house  waa  made  by  the  British  a  hospital 
his  deyotioa  to  ita  interests,  Penn  spent  but  lit-  for  the  Americans  wounded  in  this  battle.  The 
tie  time  in  the  city  on  account  of  the  perplexi-  state  legislature  removed  its  sessions  to  Har- 
ties  which  the  oares  of  the  province  and  his  risburg  in  1800,  simultaneously  with  the  remo- 
business  hi  England  brought  on  him.  It  grew  val  of  the  seat  of  the  general  government  to 
rapidly,  and  as  the  surrounding  country  was  Washington,  The  foreign  commerce  and  gen- 
settled  by  careftil  farmers  it  had  a  great  deal  era!  trade  of  Fhiladelphift  increased  rapidly 
of  business,  and  in  1684  was  estimated  to  after  the  revolution,  the  domestic  exports  ns- 
contain  2,500  inhabitants.  Interesting  relics  ing  to  $7,000,000  in  1793,  and  to  $17,500,000 
remain  of  the  earliest  times.  The  house  is  in  1706.  Ko  official  account  of  imports  for 
still  standing  which  was  first  built  for  Penn,  this  period  exists,  but  their  amount  may  be  in- 
and  in  which  he  lived  in  1632,  called  Penn's  fei-red  from  the  fact  that  the  export  of  foreign 
cottage,  in  Letitia  court ;  and  another,  called  goods  rose  in  1806  to  $13,809,389,  and  the  to- 
tho  "slate-roofed  bouso,"  in  which  he  lived  tal  export  to  $31,884,091.  At  the  war  of  1813 
at  his  second  visit  in  1700,  at  the  corner  of  this  commerce  almost  wholly  ceased;  in  1819 
Second  street  and  Norris  alley.  The  present  business  and  specuUtion  revived,  bnt  the  re- 
brick  Swedes'  church  was  built  in  1700,  on  suits  were  not  fortunate,  and  direct  external 
the  spot  where  a  wooden  church  had  been  trade  never  recovered  its  former  importance, 
erected  in  16T7,  6  years  before  Penn's  colony  Previous  to  1839  the  banking  capital  of  Phila- 
came.  In  1744  the  population  of  the  city  waa  delphia  was  large,  and  for  most  of  the  period 
estimated  at  18,000,  and  the  houses  at  1,500.  previous  to  1836  it  was  the  monetary  centre  of 
In  1749  the  houses  were  carefully  counted  by  the  country.  The  first  bank  of  the  United 
Dr  Franklin  and  others,  at  2,076,  and  there  States,  established  by  act  of  c"""-"'"'  '""  T^ot 


tion  arrived,  amounting  to  about  12,000  of  established  here  in  1816  with  a  capital  of  $35,- 

each,  and  peopling  whole  counties  in  the  in-  000  000     The  management  of  this  bank  for 
terior.      In   1742  the   imports  from  England  lyarsp  tth        ptnfts 

were  £75,295  sterling,  and  in  1761  £190,917.      ha  te    m  1836  and  th         twt    f  t    p 

In  1753  the  exports  were  125,960  bbls.  flour,  d     t,   H"   h  las  B  d  11      w  th  P    sid     t  Jack 

86,500  bushels  wheat,  90,740  bushels  corn,  so  g    d  t    th        t      f  th    1  ill  f 

70,000  busliels  flaxseed,  249  tons  bread,  3,431         h    t  18J3  t  d  r>  1      t    est 

bbls.  beef,  and  4,812  bbls.  pork.    In  1741  the  Th       b    q      t  f  d         f  h    laafc       d       t 
city  was  divided  into  10  wards,  which  divL-      t  t     h  rt  1839       d  th   1        f       larg 

sions  were  retained  till  1854.    In  Deo.  1719,  capital,  greatly  weakened  the  financial  .tre  „th 

a  prmting  press  was  set  up,  and  Andrew  Brad-  of  the  city,  and  the  monetary  centre  was  per- 

ford  began  to  publish  the  "American  Weekly  manently  transferred  to  New  York.     The  re- 

Mercnry,"  which  was   continued  until   1746.  vulsion  of  1837,  and  the  subsequent  financial 

In  1728  the  "  Gazette"  was  begun,  which  fell  depression,  fell  heavily  on  the  city  and  state, 

to  Franilin  to  conduct  in  1729.    In  the  latter  the  recovery  from  them  not  being  apparent 

year  the  building  of  a  state  house  was  author-  until  1844.    In  1793  the  yellow  fever  made 

ized,  the  site  was  selected  in  1730,  and  the  terrible  ravages,  nearly  decimating  the  popula- 

bnildmg  begun  in  1732  and  completed  in  1735.  tion,  and  driving  great  numbers  into  the  eoun- 

The  bell  tower  was  not  erected  until  1750 ;  try ;  and  again  in  1798  it  was  epidemic.    Ir. 

and   on  Jane  7,   1753,  the   "  new  great  bell,  1833  the  Asiatic  cholera  was  very  destructive, 

oaathere,  weighing  3,080  lbs.,  witli  the  motto:  the  victims   numbering   770.     More   recently 

'Proclaimliberty,"'&c.,wasraisodtoitsplaoe;  there   have  been  milder  forms  of  epidemic 

this  ia  the  bell  celebrated  in  connection  with  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  but  as  a  whole  tha 
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city  has  from  its  foundation  been  conspicBonsly  his  day  tmworthyof  a  place  in  the  canfiti.  Tiie 

healthy.    The  separate  municipalities  consti-  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  one  of  the  shortest  por- 

tutiag  the  aggregate  city  proved  unfavorable  to  tions  of  the  Bible,  containing  only  one  chapter, 

the  preservation  of  order  for  a  period  of  years  It  was  written  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at 

previous    to  the    consolidation.    Minor  riots  Eome.  After  the  usn^  introductory  saJutations, 

were  frequent  between  fire  companies  of  the  theapostlealludeato  the  good  reputation  which 

rival  diatrieta,  and  more  or  less  of  disturbance  Philemon  as  a  Christian  etyoyed,  and  to  the 

from  this  cause  contiaoed  down  to  the  better  joy  which  the  knowledge  of  this  afforded  him. 

organization  of  tho  fire  department  in  1857.  He  then  introdncos  the  ama  subject  of  the 

In  1835  riots  were  incited  against  the  colored  epistle.    Oneslmus,  a  servant  or  slave  (6od!voi) 

population,  and  again  in  1838,  when  Pennsyl-  of  Philemon,  who  had  run  away  from  his  mas- 

vania  hall,  belonging  to  the  anti-slavery  sooi-  ter,  probably  after  having  cojiimitted  a  theft, 

eties,  and  occupied  by  their  meetings,  was  had  been  converted  by  Paul  at  Eome,  and  was 

burned  by  a  mob.     Other  minor  disturbances  sent  back  by  him  to  his  master,  who  is  entreat- 

occurrod  from  the  same  cause.     In  18i4  the  ed  to  receive  him  "not  as  a  servant,  but  as  a 

distriote  of  Kensington  and  Sonthwark  were  brother  beloved."    Paul  then  pledges  himself 

the  scene  of  riots  arising  from  tho  hostility  be-  to  make  good  any  loss  that  Philemon  juay  have 

tween  theEoman  Catholics  and  "Native  Amer-  suffei-ed  either  throngh  the  dishonesty  of  One- 

icans ;"  the  disturbance  was  protracted  over  a  simus  or  through  the  want  of  his  service ;  he 

considerable  time,  tho  military  were  called  out  reqnesta  Philemon  to  prepare  him  a  lodging, 

to  enforce  order,  and  some  lives  were  lost.  as  he  trusted  soon  to  visit  him ;  and  concludes 

PHILjE,  an  island  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  just  with  the  salutations  of  some  of  his  fellow  la- 
beyond  the  confines  of  Egypt,  6  m.  S.  of  As-  borers  at  Eome.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has 
swan,  in  lat.  24°  1'  84"  N.,  long.  32°  54'  16"  E.  of  late  challenged  in  American  theology  par- 
It  lies  between  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  tioular  study  and  comment,  on  account  of  its 
of  Biggeh  and  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  supposed  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  rein- 
quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  about  500  feet  broad,  tion  of  Christianity  to  ^avery;  and  annmber 
and  is  covered  with  picturesque  ruins  of  tern-  of  religions  organs  in  those  states  where  Afri- 
ples,  mostly  of  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  can  slavery  esists  have  contested  tho  correct- 
with  additions bytheEoman emperors.  Those  ness  of  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  SouXos  by 
are  principally  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  "servant"  in  tlie  common  English  version  and 
The  chief  temple  is  that  of  Isis,  the  portal  of  in  the  new  version  of  tho  American  Bible 
which  boars  the  name  of  Nectanahis  I.,  who  union,  insisting  that  "  slave"  woold  be  the 
reigned  from  abont  374  to  337  B.  0.,  while  the  only  correct  rendering.— Of  the  life  of  Phile- 
wings  were  added  by  the  Ptolemies  a  century  mon  nothing  else  is  kjiown.  According  to  an 
or  two  later.  Philje  is  celebrated  for  its  beau-  ancient  tradition,  Appia,  wiio  is  mentioned  in 
ty,  not  only  from  its  ruins,  but  from  its  palm  verse  2,  was  his  wife,  and  Archippns  (in  the 
trees  and  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  same  verse)  his  son.  According  to  tho  Apos- 
scenery.  tohoal  Oonstitntiona  he  was  bishop  of  OoIosseb, 

PHILEMON,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  born  The  Eoman  Catholic  church  commemorates 
probably  at  Soli  in  Ciiicia  about  360,  died  hun  as  a  saint  on  Nov.  22. 
m  262- B.  0.  He  was  the  first  writer  of  the  PHILIDOR.  See  DimciN. 
new  comedy  in  order  of  time,  and  inferior  in  PHILIPII.,  the  ISth  king  of  Macedon,  count- 
celebrity  only  to  Menander,  from  whom  in-  jng  from'  Oaranus,  bom  in  382  B.  C,  assassinat- 
deed  he  bore  away  the  palm  of  victory  in  sov-  ed  at  Mgm  in  Aug.  336.  The  accounts  of  his 
era]  dramatio  contests.  He  began  to  exhibit  early  life  are  in  many  respects  contradictory, 
plays  abont  330  B.  C,  and  during  hb  lifetime  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Amyntas  II.  and 
produced  07,  of  which  not  even  the  titles  of  Eurydice,  and  in  868  was  given  up  by  Ptolemy, 
many  remain.  The  fragments  of  his  estant  then  regent  of  Macedon,  as  a  hostage  to  Pelop- 
works  are  usually  printed  in  the  principal  edi-  jdas,  who  had  marched  into  that  country  nt 
tions  of  Menander.  Philemon's  subjects  are  the  head  of  aTheban  army.  At  Thebes  Philip 
chiefly  love  intrigues,  and  his  plays  are  remark-  remained  2  or  3  years  in  the  house  of  Pam- 
able  for  their  wit  and  elegance.  According  to  menes,  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  during 
one  account,  he  died  from  immoderate  laughter  his  residence  there  undoubtedly  acquired  an 
at  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs  from  a  countryman's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  strategetic  art 
basket;  according  to  another,  from  joy  at  ob-  in  its  then  most  advanced  state.  "When  his 
taining  the  prize  in  a  dramatic  contest,  brother  Perdiccas  had  slain  Ptolemy  Alorites 

PHILEMON  AND  Battois.    Seo  Baucis.  and  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  presented 

PHILEMON,  Epistle  to,  a  canonical  epistlo  Philip,  upon  the  advice  of  the  philosopher 

of  the  New  Testament,  written,  according  to  Plato,  with  the  government"  of  a  subordinate 

the  constant  tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  district.    In  SSOPerdiccaswasslain  in  a  battle 

by  the  apostle  PauL    Eusebius  and  Jerome  at-  with  the  Hljrians,  and  left  the  government  in  a 

test  its  universal  reception  as  a  Pauline  epistlo  distracted  state.     Besido  the  infant  son  of  Per- 

in  the  Christian  world,  though  the  latter  also  diccas,  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne,  there 

remarks  that,  in  consequence  of  the  subject  were  claiming  it  his  three  half  brothers,  Ar- 

of  which  it  treats,  it  was  deemed  by  some  in  chelaus,  Aridraus,   and   Menelaus  Pansanias, 
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aided  bv  a  Thraclan  prince,  and  Argwus,  assbt-  a  -rigorous  defence  the  city  at  iMt  surr^^red, 
ed  by  the  Athenians.  Moreover,  tlie  country  and  Pliilip,  master  of  this  port,  estended  hiB 
waa  threatened  by  incursions  from  the  neigh-  incursions  into  Thrace,  marching  as  far  as  Ma- 
boring  warlilte  tribes  of  Elyrians,  Thracians,  ronea,  where  he  enterK  into  negotiations 
and  Pteonians.  Philip  at  first  toolt  charge  of  against  Athens  with  the  Thraciim  pnnce  Oer- 
the  goyernment  for  his  nephew  Amyntaa,  but  sobleptes.  He  also  threatened  the  Athenian 
shortly  after,  probably  in  859,  ascended  the  possessions  in  the  Chersonese,  but  was  unable 
throne  himself,  and  immediately  toolt  vigorous  to  reaoli  them  on  account  of  the  hosMityot 
measures  to  relieve  himself  from  the  difficulties  Amadocas,  another  Thracian  prince.  I'uming 
by  which  he  was  envu-oned.  One  of  his  half  his  attention  to  Thessaly,  he  marched  to  the 
brothers  he  put  to  death ;  the  other  two  saved  as^tance  of  the  Aleuad*  of  Lanssa  agamst 
themselves  by  flight.  The  Illyrians  were  bought  Lycophron,  the  tyrant  of  Phera. ;  and  the  kt- 
off  with  presents  and  promises.  The  Athenians  ter,  unable  to  wiUistond  the  Macedonian^  im- 
he  contrfred  to  detach  to  all  intents  and  pur-  plored  the  aid  of  Onomardins,  leader  of  the 
poses  from  the  support  of  Argtens,  by  with-  Phocians,  who  sent  into  Thessaly  his  brother 
drawing  his  garrisonfromAmphipoV  and  de-  Phayllus  with  7,000  men.  Philip  however 
daring  it  a  free  city;  and  when  that  leader  re-  defeated  and  drove  him  out  of  the  oomitiy, 
turned  from  his  unsuccessful  march  upon  Mgw  whereupon  Onomarchus,  taimg  the  field  in  per- 
he  was  met  at  Methone  by  Philip  and  com-  son,  marched  into  The^y,  «i<l  routed  the 
pletely  routed.  The  Athenian  prisoners  taken  Macedonians  m  two  battle^  and  with  a  loss  bo 
in  the  batUe  were  treated  with  lenity  and  sent  great  that  they  were  forced  to  withdraw  into 
Lome,  and  these  prudent  measures,  together  their  own  territory.  After  considerable  diffl- 
with  his  pacific  overtures,  led  to  a  treaty  of  culty  in  reviving  the  oowage  and  devotion  of  his 
peace  between  him  and  that  people.  Turning  soldiers,  Philip  marched  again  into  Thessaly 
now  his  attention  to  nearer  enemies,  he  sub-  and,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
dued  Pieonia,  and  in  the  same  campaign  re-  3,000  horse,  signally  defeated  Onomarchus  on 
duoed  Dlyria  as  far  as  Lake  Lychnitis.  These  the  southern  coast.  He  followed  up  this  victory 
operations  had  taken  up  two  years,  and  Philip,  by  the  capture  of  Pher»,  which  ho  made  a  free 
haring  freed  himself  from  all  danger  of  attack,  city,  and  of  the  maritime  station  of  Pagasw. 
began  to  act  on  the  offensive.  In  858  he  com-  He  had  on  his  march  mto  Thessdy  proobuned 
menccd  the  siege  of  Amphlpolis;  and  when  himself  the  avenger  of  the  Delphian  god,  and 
ambassadors  fi-om  that  city  implored  the  aid  of  before  the  battle  had  decorated  his  soldiers 
the  Athenians,  their  efforts  were  counteracted  with  laurel  wreaths.  He  now  pushed  on  to 
by  the  Macedonian  envoys,  who  promised  that  the  Phoeianterntorynnderthe  PfetestoJ  pun- 
the  place  if  taken  should  be  given  up  to  Athens,  ishing  the  sacrilegious  robbery  of  Delphi ;  but 
Amphipolis  fell,  and  Philip  Sins  secured  a  con-  his  entrance  into  that  country  was  prevented  by 
venient  maritime  port,  commanding  the  ooun-  the  Athenians,  who  guarded  the  p^s  of  Ther- 
try  east  of  the  Stryraon,  and  in  particular  the  mopyla).  He  now  advanced  toward  the  Cher- 
gold  region  near  Mt.  Pang^us.  The  Athenians  sonese,  and  began  the  siege  of  Hereon  Teichos. 
he  continued  to  deceive  with  the  promise  of  The  Athemans,  alarmed  by  his  rapid  progi-eM, 
surrendering  the  city  into  their  hands;  and  made  immediate  eiforts  to  equip  a  Heet  tor  the 
when  the  Olynthians,  who  now  began  to  dread  defence  of  their  possessions  m  that  vicmity,  but 
his  growin"  power,  sent  embassies  to  Athens  on  a  false  report  of  his  death  they  allowed 
proft'ering  an  alliance,  his  partisans  succeeded  their  military  operations  to  languish.  About 
in  haring  their  proposals  rejected.  But  while  this  time  Demosthenes  delivered  his  hrst  phi- 
Athens  was  engaged  in  the  sacred  war,  he  sud-  lippic.  Meanwhile  the  Olynthians,  who  had 
denly  formed  an  aUiance  with  the  Olynthians,  formerly  been  allies  of  Philip,  now  began  to 
and  ceded  to  them  Anthemus  and  Potidasa,  the  fear  his  power,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
latter  of  which  he  had  reduced.  He  had  pre-  Athens  about  352.  No  offensive  operations  on 
viously  captured  Pydna  for  himself,  and  al-  his  part  seem  to  have  been  begun  untu  the 
though  the  siege  of  these  places  lasted  long  middle  of  350,  when  he  seriously  set  to  work 
enouirh  for  aid  to  arrive  from  Athens,  none  toreducethewholepenmsulaof  Chalcidice,  the 
came  Estending  his  conquests  east  of  the  pretext  forthewar  agamst  Olynthus  being  that 
Strymon  he  took  possession  of  the  mining  hia  two  half  brothers  had  obtained  a  refuge  in 
country  opposite  Thasos,  and  enlarged  the  city  that  city.  The  success  of  his  arms  in  the  pen- 
of  Crenides,  changing  its  name  to  Philippi.  insula  was  gradual  but  certain.  l.ity  alter 
In  the  summer  of  350,  not  long  after  the  taking  city  yielded  to  his  power  or  was  betrayed  into 
of  Potidma,  three  messages  with  good  news  his  hands ;  and  at  last,  master  of  Ohaloidice,  he 
reached  Philip  at  once,  informing  him  of  the  marched  directly  against  Olynthus  and  its  two 
birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  the  defeat  of  the  conffederates,  Apollonia  and  the  Thracian  Me- 
Iliyrians  by  his  general  Parmenio,  and  the  thone.  Near  the  last  named  place  he  was 
victory  of  one  of  his  horses  in  the  Olympic  wounded  and  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Athena 
games.  For  a  time  he  now  laid  aside  active  sent  an  expedition  to  the  assistance  of  its  aUy, 
operations,  but  in  354  and  358  he  began  the  but  the  reenforeements  were  not  aufflcient  to 
siece  of  Methone,  the  only  possession  which  avail  i^amst  the  arts  and  arms  ol  i'hUip.  Ulyn- 
Athens  now  held  on  the  Thermaio  gulf.    After    thus  was  taken,  probably  early  m  the  sprmg  of 
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347,  nearly  as  much  by  the  nse  of  money  as  hy  fle«t  compelled  him  to  relire ;  and  a  similar 
actual  military  strength.  The  inhabitants  were  attempt  to  capture  Byzantium  feiled  in  couse- 
8o!d  into  slavery,  and  Olynthus  itself  and  the  quenee  of  the  presence  of  a,  fleet  under  Pho- 
other  cities  of  Chalcfcice,  33  in  all,  were  dis-  cion,  who  moreover  gained  several  advantfigea 
mantled,andsothoroughlyvninedthat,  accord-  over  him  in  land  and  naval  actions.  Philip 
ing  to  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  6  years  later,  therefore  made  peace  with  the  Byzantines, 
their  very  sites  were  scarcely  discernible,  withdrew  his  forces  from  that  part  of  the 
Athens  now  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  unite  country,  and  in  the  spring  of  339  made  a  suc- 
the  states  ofGreeee  in  a  common  league  against  cessful  land  expedition  against  the  Scythian 
Macedon;  but  failing  of  much  success,  she  king  Athens;  but  on  his  return  he  was  at- 
listened  to  the  overtures  of  peace  which  Philip  tacked  by  the  Triballi,  a  Thraoian  tribe,  de- 
indirectly  offered.  Negotiations  were  opened,  feated  with  the  loss  of  his  booty,  and  received 
which  were  skilfully  protracted  by  Philip  bo  a  severe  wound  in  his  thigh.  But  about  this 
as  to  subserve  his  own  interests.  The  first  em-  time  the  amphictyons  brought  a  new  war  into 
bassy  left  Athens  about  Dec.  847,  and  returned  Greece,  by  resolving  that  the  Amphissian  Lo- 
aboQt  the  beginning  of  March,  bringing  back  a  crians,  who  had  settled  on  the  Cirrhrean  plain, 
letter  professmg  the  most  friendly  feelings,  hut  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,  were  to  be 
insisting  as  a  condition  of  peace  that  each  party  punished  for  impiety.  Philip  was  called  in  to 
should  retmn  what  it  possessed.  The  treaty  execute  the  decree.  He  immediately  began 
was  adopted  at  Athens.  But  a  dispute  arose  the  march  soutliward,  and  on  his  passage 
on  the  question  of  who  were  the  alJies  included  tlirough  Phocls  seized  Ektea  and  commenced 
m  the  terms  of  the  peace,  the  envoys  of  Philip  refortifying  that  town.  Ho  declared  his  pur- 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Phocians  as  such,  pose  to  invado  Attica,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Before  the  second  embassy  reached  him,  ho  had  Thebes,  where  a  strong  feelmg  against  Athens 
conqnered  Cersobleptes,  the  Thraeian  prince  prevailed,  aslring  her  assistance,  or  at  least 
and  ally  of  Athens.  The  ratification  of  the  that  a  free  passage  through  Bccotia  should  be 
treaty  he  delayed  under  varions  pretexts  until  granted.  By  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
he  was  at  Phene,  within  3  days'  march  of  Thebes  was  persuaded  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
Thermopyto.  The  Athenians,  persuaded  by  ance  with  Athens,  and  the  allied  forces  kept  the 
jEschines  and  the  other  traitors  of  the  Philip-  field  against  Philip  during  theautumn  andwin- 
pizing  faction,  did  nothing  for  the  defence  of  ter  of  339  and  338,  and  gained  over  him  several 
the  pass.  PhaliscuB,  the  nephew  and  successor  advantages.  In  Aug.  8S8,  the  battle  of  Chie- 
in  command  of  Phayllus,  thereupon  concluded  a  ronea  was  fought,  in  which  Philip  was  signally 
convention  with  Phibp,  according  to  which  ho  victorions.  The  conqnered  Thebans  he  treated 
wastoevacuatetheterritorywithhismercenary  with  severity,  but  motives  of  policy  led  him 
soldiers,  and  with  all  Phocians  disposed  to  ac-  to  adopt  mild  measures  in  regard  to  the  Athe- 
company  him;  and  the  country  fell  immediately  nians,  between  whom  and  himself  the  treaty 
into  the  hands  of  the  Maeedonians.  The  am-  called  the  peace  of  Demades  was  negotiated, 
phictyons,  assembling,  invested  Philip  with  the  by  which  the  Athenians  recognized  Philip  as 
rightofsufiVagepreviousIyenioyedbythePho-  the  head  of  Greece,  and  thus  the  great  oliject 
cians,  thus  reci^aizing  the  Hellenic  character  of  his  ambition  was  secured.  He  now  carried 
of  his  nation;   they  moreover  appointed  him  his  arms  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  reduced 

E resident  of  the  Pythian  games,  which  were  the  entire  country,  with  the  exception  of 
eld  in  Aug,  346,  two  months  after  the  snbju-  Sparta,  which  it  seems  he  did  not  attack.  Ho 
fatiou  of  Phocis,  Athens,  mortified  and  in-  held  a  congress  of  Grecian  cities  at  Corinth, 
ignant  at  having  been  deceived  and  betrayed,  in  which  he  unfolded  his  design  of  invading 
was  at  first  not  disposed  to  concur  in  the  vote  the  Persian  empire,  and  liberating  the  Asiatic 
^ving  him  a  place  in  the  amphictyonio  aasem-  Greeks,  The  congress  voted  him  the  leader 
bly,  but  was  persuadjsd  by  Demosthenes  not  to  of  the  Greeks,  and  decreed  that  the  various 
display  an  anger  at  once  dangerous  and  impo-  states  should  furnish  contingents.  During  33? 
tent.  Master  of  Thermorpyto,  Philip  now  be-  his  preparations  for  the  expected  invHsion 
gan  his  intrigues  in  the  Peloponnesus,  striving  went  steadily  on,  and  early  in  836  a  body  of 
to  excite  the  Messenians,  Megalopolitans,  and  troops  under  Attains  and  Parmenio  was  sent 
Argivea  agamst  the  Spartans.  His  active  spirit  over  into  Asia.  Not  long  before  he  had  re- 
was  constantly  at  work  throughout  the  whole  podiated  his  wife  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
of  his  dominions,  confirming  his  authority  in  Alexander,  on  the  ground  of  infidelity,  and 
Thessaly,  overrunning  Pieonia  and  the  Illyriaa  had  married  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attains, 
countries  bordering  upon  Macedonia,  and  cap-  At  the  wedding  banquet,  incensed  by  a  re- 
turing  cities  on  the  Ambracian  gnlf.  In  344  mark  of  Alexander,  he  tried  to  slay  him,  but, 
Athens,  aroused  by_  the  eloquence  of  Demos-  overcome  by  passion  and  drunkenness,  fell  to 
thenes,  sent  emljassies  into  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  fioor,  ijexander  hereupon  exclaimed: 
counteract  his  efi'orts,  but  they  were  attended  "Here  is  a  man  preparmg  to  cross  from  Europe 
with  no  success.  El  feeling  prevailed  between  into  Asia,  who  yet  cannot  step  surely  from  one 
the  Athenians  and  Macedonians  for  along  tune  couch  to  another,"  He  subsequently  conducted 
before  itbrokeoutintoopen  war.  Phihpbegan  his  mother  to  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of 
the  siege  of  Perinthua  in  340,  but  an  Athenian  EpiruB,     Afterward  a  "reconciliation  was  ef- 
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feoted  between  him  and  his  father.  To  retain  leader ;  but  owing  to  the  ambassador  being  in- 
the  Bood  will  of  the  king  of  Epirus  while  he  tercepted  by  the  Bomans,  the  treaty  was  not 
hinaelf  was  in  Asia,  Philip  gave  him  his  made  until  216.  In  214  hia  fleet  appeared  in 
daughter  in  marriage ;  and  festivities  of  great  the  Adriatic,  took  Oricus  and  laid  siege  to 
splendor  were  celebrated  at  Mg&  in  Mace-  Apollonia,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  on_^a 
donia  Among  the  memhera  of  his  body  arriv^  of  a  Konian  force  under  Ltevinns.  The 
ffnard  was  a  noble  youth  named  Pausanias,  nest  year,  however,  he  took  lissns  and  reduced 
who  had  in  vain  implored  Philip  to  avenge  an  the  greater  portion  of  Illjna.-  Meanwhile  the 
outrage  committed  by  AttaluB.  Indignant  at  his  character  of  Philip  seemed  to  suffer  a  great 
faUure  hia  hatred  turned  against  his  king,  and  change.  In  the  begiuiimg  of  his  reign  he  had 
his  determination  to  assassinate  him  la  said  to  not  only  manifested  military  talents  of  a  high 
have  been  encouraged  by  Olympiaa.  AsPhUip  order,  but  had  been  so  distinguished  for  hia 
was  entering  the  theatre,  Pausanias  mshed  moderation  and  generosity  that  the  cities  of 
forward  and  thrust  a  sword  through  his  breast,  Crete  had  placed  themselves  of  their  own 
killing  him  almost  instantly.  The  assassin  at-  accord  under  his  protection.  But  now  ho 
tempted  to  escape,  but  was  overtaken  and  broke  with  Aratus,  his  former  friend  and  conn- 
slain  on  the  spot.— Philip  was  a  man  of  great  sellor,  and  in  214  ravaged  Messema  with  fire 
course  and  activity,  posseasing  military  and  and  sword.  In  211  an  alliance -was  entered 
diplomatic  talents  of  the  highest  order.  Sin-  into  against  him  by  the  Romans,  the  .ditolians, 
cularly  fortunate,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Scerdilaidas,  kmg  of  Illyria,  and  Attains,  king 
life,  in  being  opposed  to  no  great  military  of  Fergamua.  The  war  began  m  210  and  last- 
leaders  he  ostended  his  conquests  as  much  by  ed  until  205 ;  and  upon  the  whole  Fhihp  waa 
corruption  as  by  arms.  He  was  of  a  strongly  sQccesafal,  as  the  Eonians  were  too  much  en- 
sensual  temperament,  as  is  evident  from  the  gaged  with  their  Carthaginian  W  to  render 
number  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  was  un-  much  assistance  to  then-  allies.  The  terms  of 
aornpnlous  in  hia  dealings,  and  careless  of  his  the  treaty  were  not  much  respected  by  th» 
promises  His  patronage  of  literature  and  Macedonian  king,  who  formed  an  alliance  with 
science  was  liberal.  In  addition  to  a  mauly  Antioohus  agamst  Egypt ;  and  having  mflicted 
presence  and  a  powerful  frame,  he  had  a  several  injuries  on  the  Rhodiana,  he  became  in- 
"  ready  eloquence,  to  which  art  only  applied  volved  in  a  war  with  that  people  and  Attain^ 
the  cultivation  requiwte  to  satisfy  the  fastidi-  While  besi^ng  Chios,  he  was  attecked  and 
oua  demands  of  a  rhetorical  age ;  quickness  of  defeated  by  the  combined  fleet;  but  m  an- 
observation,  aouteness  of  discernment,  pres-  other  engagement  off  Lade,  he  was  suocesBful. 
ence  of  mind,  fertility  of  invention,  and  dex-  The  allies  however  equipping  another  fleet,  it 
terity  in  the  management  of  men  and  things."  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Phihp  wag  able 
PHILIP  v.,  king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Deme-  to  pass  over  into  Europe  in  the  spnng  of  200. 
trius  ir ,  born  in  337  B.  C,  died  in  1T9.  His  The  Romans,  now  free  from  their  war  with 
father  died  when  he  was  8  years  old,  but  he  Carthage,  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  until  the  death  Ehodians,  Attains,  and  the  tmg  of  Egypt,  and 
of  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doson  in  220.  In  the  declared  war  against  itacedon.  The  contest 
first  year  of  his  reign  he  was  brought  into  the  was  carried  on  until  196,  at  first  somewhat  to 
war  then  raging  between  the  jEtolians  and  the  the  advantage  of  Philip.  In  300  he  mvaded 
Ach^an  league.  Marching  to  Corinth  with  an  Thrace,  took  ^nus  and  Maronea,  penetrated 
army  for  the  support  of  the  latter,  he  presided  into  the  Chersonese,  captured  Abydos,  and 
over  an  assembly  of  the  allied  states  in  which  returning  entered  Attica,  nearly  surpnsmg 
war  was  declared  against  the  ^tolians,  and  in  Athens ;  but  being  foiled  in  this,  he  laid  waste 
the  spring  of  219  entered  Epirus,  but  quickly  re-  the  country  around  the  city.  The  following 
turned  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Dardanians.  year  he  defeated  the  ^tolians,  who  had  joined 
At  the  close  of  the  year  he  suddenly  showed  the  Romans.  The  arrival  of  Titus  Qumtma 
himself  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  a  short  Flamininus  te  take  the  command  of  the  Roman 
campaign  defeated  an  ^telian  and  Elean  army  army  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  A 
under  Eiuipidas,  captured  Psophis,  ravaged  the  battle  was  fought  in  19T  at  Cynoscepbalfe  in 
Elean  plwn,  and  conquered  Triphylia.  In  Thessaly,  in  which  the  Macedonians  were  de- 
318  he  suddenly  passed  over  into  j^tolia,  and  feated  with  a  loss  of  8,000  men  killed  and 
toot  Therma,  the  capital  of  that  country,  with  5,000  taken  prisoners.  A  peace  was  concluded 
all  its  treasures ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  Pe-  in  196,  accordmg  to  the  terms  of  which  Philip 
loponnesns,  ravaged  Laconia  and  defeated  the  was  required  to  give  up  alibis  conquestsm 
Spartans  under  Lycurgus.  The  nest  year  he  Europe  and  Asia,  surrender  his  fieet  to  the  Eo- 
capturod  Bylazora  in  Psonia,  and  reduced  the  mans,  reduce  his  standing  army  to  5,000  men, 
Fhthiotio  Thebes  in  Thessaly,  but  finally  con-  and  pay  the  sum  of  1,000  talents.  One  of  the 
eluded  a  peace,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  hostages  for  the  fulfllment  of  these  terms  was 
each  party  should  retain  what  it  possessed.  At  his  son  Demetrius.  Philip  now  acted  outward- 
this  time  Philip  began  to  turn  bis  attention  to  ly  as  a  zealous  ally  of  the  Romans,  assisted 
the  war  then  waged  in  lUly  by  Hannibal,  and  them  in  their  war  agdnst  Nabis,  king  of  Sparta, 
after  the  battle  of  Canne  sent  a  messenger  and  subsequently  not  only  refused  to  join  An- 
te conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginian    tiochns,  but  aided  the  Eomana  in  their  war 
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with  that  monarch.  So  thoronglily  were  they  of  the  English  ting.  Nevertheless,  he  soon 
BatJsfied  with  his  conduct,  that  tie  portion  of  fonnd  a  pretest  for  invading  Normandy  and 
the  fine  unpaid  was  remitted,  and  his  son  De-  made  some  conquests,  while  Bichard  was  a'pris- 
metriuswaa  sent  home.  But  after  the  defeat  oner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  of  Germany  ■ 
of  Antiocbus  they  grew  jealous  of  Philip,  who  but  in  1194  he  was  repulsed  from  Rouen' 
was  strengthening  his  power  in  every  quarter.  After  Eichard'a  release  a  war,  marked  by  no 
He  was  compelled  to  give  np  all  his  conqnesta  great  mUitary  or  poHtical  events,  began  he- 
rn Perrhffibia  and  Thessaly,  remove  his  garri-  tween  the  two  monarchs,  and  lasted  till  the 
Bona  from  the  cities  of  Thrace,  and  restrict  his  death  of  Eichard  in  1199.  The  statesmanship 
authority  to  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Mace-  of  Philip  in  the  end  proved  too  much  for  the 
donia,  Demetrius  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  was  more  soldierly  qualities  of  the  English  king 
received  with  so  much  favor  and  procured  During  this  war  Philip  recalled  the  Jews,  heme 
finch  advantageous  terms  that  the  jealousy  of  in  need  of  money.  Having  divorced  his  second 
his  brother  Perseus  was  excited.  The  life  of  wife,  and,  ia  defiance  of  a  papal  bull,  married 
Philip  was  henceforth  embittered  by  the  dis-  inllSBAgnestif  Meran,  aprincessofthe Tyrol, 
sensions  between  his  two  sons.  In  his  domes-  he  was  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  laid 
tic  admmistration  he  also  became  more  cruel,  under  an  interdict.  The  death  of  Agnes  of 
while  be  was  engaged  in  secret  preparations  Merau  enabled  him  to  reconcile  himseK  with 
for  renewing  the  war  against  the  Eomans.  In  the  church,  and  the  murder  of  Arthur  by  King 
m  expedition  into  Peonia,  Perseus  by  means  John  afforded  him  a  plausible  pretest  for  re- 
of  forged  letters  succeeded  in  inducing  his  newing  the  war  with  England.  Ho  summoned 
father  to  put  Demetrius  to  death.  The  im-  John  to  appear  at  his  court  and  answer  for 
happy  king  was  now  overcome  with  grief  and  the  crime,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  so  ad- 
remorse,  which  were  increased  when  he  foimd  judged  hun  guilty  of  felony,  and  declared  his 
that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  thought  that  dominions  confiscated.  Normandy  was  con- 
he  was  haunted  by  the  avenging  spirit  of  De-  querod  in  1203,  and  Maine  and  Anjou  soon 
metrius,  and  not  long  after  died,  in  his  last  afterward ;  and  though  Poiton  and  Guienne 
moments  cursmg  his  son  Perseus.— Polybius  wore  not  effectuaDy  snbdned  untU  the  reign 
said  of  Philip,  that  there  were  few  monarchs  of  Philip's  son,  the  power  of  the  English 
of  whom  more  good  or  more  evil  could  justly  was  broken.  In  Oct.  1206,  a  trace  of  two 
be  spoken.  The  early  age  at  which  be  ascend-  years  was  concluded,  which  Philip  employed 
ed  the  throne  thwarted  the  development  of  his  in  strengthening  bis  power,  and  developing 
naturally  good  qualities,  so  that  during  the  the  material  resources  of  his  dominions.  About 
latter  years  of  his  reign  he  became  tyrannical,  this  time  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses 
perfidious,  and  cruel.  In  conversation  he  was  began  in  the  south  of  France,  where  the  king 
0.  ready  speaker,  and  poss^ed  great  power  of  scarcely  eseroised  even  nominal  authority, 
repartee.  In  private  life  he  was  exceedingly  Its  early  success  encouraged  the  pope  to  es- 
licentious  and  fond  of  excessive  drinking.  communicate  John,  with  whom  a  dispute  had 

PHILIP  II.  Attgcstts,  king  of  Prance,  the  arisen,  and  to  present  England  to  Philip.  Im- 
Tth  monarch  of  the  Capetian  line,  born  Aug.  mense  preparations  were  made  foran  invasion 
22,  1165,  died  in  Mantes,  July  14, 1333,  He  but  the  French  king  was  diverted  from  the  exe^ 
was  the  son  of  Louis  VH.,  was  crowned  at  cution  of  his  purpose  bythemsnbordination  of 
Ebeims  during  the  lifetune  of  his  father,  whom  Ferdinand,  count  of  Flanders.  He  invaded  the 
he  succeeded  in  the  following  year  (1180).  dominions  of  his  vassal  in  1218,  and  commit- 
His  mamage  with  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  ted  great  ravages;  but  his  fleet  was  defeated 
Hainault  united  the  races  of  Capet  and  Obarle-  and  destroyed  at  Dam  by  the  English,  under 
mftgne,  and  a  second  coronation  was  performed  command  of  the  count  of  Boulogne  and  the 
at  St.  Denis.  He  immediately  banished  all  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  The  next  year  he  was  at- 
Jews,confl9catedtheirproperty,andpersecuted  tacked  on  the  side  of  Poitou  by  John,  and  on 
the  Waldenses.  "When  his  wife  died  without  ia-  the  side  of  Flanders  by  the  nobles  of  the  Low 
sue,  the  count  of  Flanders,  her  uncle,  refused  to  Countries  commanded  by  Otho,  emperor  of 
give  up  Amiens,  a  part  of  her  dowry,  and  a  Germany.  John  was  beaten  off  by  the  dan- 
war  broke  out,  in  the  course  of  which  the  count  phin  Louis,  and  Otho  was  defeated  in  The  battle 
marched  to  the  gates  of  Paris  (1184).  Philip,  of  Bovines  between  Lille  and  Toumay,  in  which 
however,  ultimately  secured  Amiens  and  near-  the  counts  of  Boulogne  and  of  Flanders  were 
ly  all  of  Vermandois.  He  was  nest  involved  taken  prisoners.  After  this  the  life  of  Philip 
in  a  war  with  the  duke  of  Bureundy,  who  dis-  is  marked  by  no  events  of  great  military  im- 
puted his  authority,  and  with  Henry  IL  of  Eng-  portance,  except  the  expedition  of  his  son 
Jand,  whose  sons  he  supported  against  their  Louis  to  England,  to  take  possession  of  the 
father.  In  1188,  on  hearmg  of  the  fall  of  Je-  crown  of  that  country,  to  which  he  had  been 
msalem,  he  assumed  the  cross,  and  in  1190  the  invited  by  a  portion  of  the  barons.  Louis  be- 
allied  forces  of  France  and  England  started  on  came  master  of  nearly  all  the  south,  hut  m  1221 
the  third  crusade.  They  reached  the  Holy  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Philip  him- 
Land  in  1191,  but,  outshone  by  his  rival  Rich-  self  took  little  interest  in  the  military  expedi- 
ard  I.,  Philip  soon  returned  to  Europe,  swear-    tions  in  which  his  son  afterward  engaged,  de- 


1  hisdeparture  to  respect tha dominiona    votmghimself  chieflytotbeciviladministration 
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md  lie  inimagemont  of  Uii  rerenn.s,  .mumiB  aerfy  equal  to  tlio.e  of  Trano.  in  •«l»«'i;™» 
ereftt  wealth  which  he  divided  among  several  centones.  He  engaged  in  a  qnarrel  with  fope 
Cwr  Si  wa.  the  able.,  king  ti.S  lad  »t  Bonifae.  Tltt,  and  in  ISO?  .nrnmoned  a  m^U 
on  the  throne  of  Fraoee  .iace  the  time  of  Char-  ing  of  the  .talea-general  ni  wh.eh  it  la.  b«m 
lamacno  The  kingdom,  hmited  at  hie  accea-  stated,  lut  evroneoasly,  that  the  tiers  ^iotwero 
SonTihe  lie  d.lilanM»,d  portion,  of  Pi-  for  the  fiist  time  reeoeniaed.  A  leMi.on 
"idr  and  OrlSanois,  ineluded  m  1206  m  «idi-  hroke  ont  in  Jl.nder.,  and  ,n  attempting  to  .n|»- 
tinn  ail  or  nearly  all  of  Vermandois,  Artois,  the  press  it  the  French  were  defeated  witii  terrible 
Te°inFra;caisindtleVeiln-lSori;and,Berri,  .langlter  at  Oonrtr.l,  Jnly  11,  1308  The  ne« 
KZnd"S2ne,  Anjon,  Tonrine,  Poit'on,  and  year  Philip  m«h.d  into  the  Hem*  territory 
Anraine  But  It  was  le«  a»  a  mldier  than  a.  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  but  was  unable  to 
anadiiini*ratortlathewasdi.tingnidi«l.  He  elect  any  thing ;  and  about  tli.  time  the  ei- 
,neeeedeainpartmeslabli.hingaeentral power  pntoon  of  the  Freieh  gamon  from  Borde.ni 
bymwrnhlinl  alont  him  a  parliament  of  H.  led  to  tie  reaoration  of  Guieniie  to  England 
™dvam.lH  of  which  ho  himeelf  a.  snierain  <1303),  and  to  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
TOthe  head.  He  was  .till  more  .necessfnl  m  two  orowns.  In  the  mean  wide,  lis  qnan-el 
his  efforts  to  free  royalty  from  tie  power  either  with  the  pope  oontmumg,  Plilip  anmrnoned  a 
of  the  pope  or  of  the  national  clergy.  In  1209  meeting  of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  and  accused 
he  aeiaed  the  domains  of  the  llshcps  of  Orlean.  Boniface  of  heresf,  simony,  sorcery,  ••""al- 
and Auserre,  wlo  had  refused  tleircontmgent  ity,  and  dislelief  in  tho  euohanst  and  in  the 
dues  for  the  flefs  they  held,  aud,  in  .pito  of  a  immotlalily  of  tl«  sunl  An  app«i  to  agon- 
papal  interdict,  compelled  tie  prelates  to  ad-  eral  conned  was  adopted.  But  Phdip,  trusting 
mit  hie  chiim.  He  caused  the  streets  of  Paris  more  to  force  than  to  pacific  measures,  sent 
to  bcpaved,  eitended  md  heightened  the  wails,  into  Italy  Wmiam  of  Uogarel,  who  by  the  aid 
con.t?uct.d  unmerou.  public  bnlldlne.,  eon-  of  tie  Oolounas  m»le  Hie  pope  pn«incr ;  and 
ferred  It.  clief  prlvllegl.  npon  tie  university  although  Boniface  was  telcaaed  by  a  rising  of 
of  Parii  and  waled  i?  and  slrengtlened  tie  tie  people,  he  slertly  afterward  died,  prolally 
frinS  towns  of  lis  Hngdom.  '"Helivor.l  from  Ul  usage.  He  ws.  .ncceeded  by  Bencdic 
ttTrSht.  of  tho  commnnS.  in  the  municipal  XL,  who  did  not  live  long,  and  in  turn  was 


toSand  hi.  popular  policy  led  them  to  pro-  succeeded  by  Clement  V.,  a  pontiff  wlolly  In 
fer  tie  government  of  tie  crown  to  tlat  of  tie  French  inteni.t,  who  transfcrrrf  the  papjd 
Seirten^al  lords.  Under  bio  royal  power  resiteie.  to  Avignon  ?'■'!?  7;/™""' 
connected  il»lf  with  .eci.1  and  mattrial  pro-  his  Flemish  wilr  with  fresh  vigor  but  hMe  .ue- 
gress  and  tho  Fieneh  people  made  rapid  ad-  cess,  and  a  treaty  of  peacj  was  finally  omcludod 
Ki  towaVd  consolidatioS  into  one  nation.  in  1305,  by  which  the  independence  of  Flanders 
PHILIF  IV..  TUB  Faiu,  tie  lltl  king  of  was  partially  recogniaod.  Actuated,  it  is  sup- 
France  of  tie  Capetian  hue,  born  at  Fontoine-  posed,  by  want  of  money,  which  had  previously 
bleau  in  1368,  died  tlere,  Uov.  29,  1314.  He  led  him  to  porseeuto  the  Jews  and  depreciate 
succeedod  his  father,  PhUip  the  Hardy,  in  Oct.  tie  coiuago,  Phdip  neit  resolved  to  suppro.. 
1285  ,ndwascrowmdalBhelmsinJan.l286.  the  order  of  tie  templars.  Oijarge.  of  tie 
II,  beginning  of  hi.  reign  was  disturbed  by  most  serious  nature  were  brouBlt  agamst  the 
4.  ™  with^Aragon  bc|un  in  1288,  but  this  body,  and  in  Oct.  1307,  .1  the  knight,  of  the 
was  .peedily  settled.  He  had  long  leen  medi-  order  were  arrested  on  the  same  niglt.  Con- 
tating  tie  invasion  of  Guienne,  tlcn  leld  by  demned  by  diocesan  tribunal.,  number,  of  tlenu 
Edward  I  of  England,  when  in  1392  a  sort  of  were  burned,  and  others,  who  through  fear  of 
StS  wS  waled  bit.eeu  the  sailon,  of  the  torture  or  death  h.i  confessed,  were  ..nten(«d 
cmque  porta  and  France  gave  him  a  preteit  for  to  minor  punishments.  To  sanction  the  sup- 
aummoSing  that  monarch  before  the  parliament  pres.ion  of  the  order  the  eouucil  of  Vienne 
of  Paris.  The  English  king,  acknowledging  assembled  in  Oct.  1311,  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  suaeraiuty  of  Philip,  but  detained  by  hi.  1BI2  the  pope  pronnuueed  it  disrelved,  and  i» 
contests  with  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  sent  his  property  made  over  to  the  hospitaller..  It  did 
brother  Edmund  with  full  powers  of  negotia-  not  bowevcrprovo  every  valuable  end^ment, 
tion-  and  tins  credulous  prince  waa  so  out-  theevactionsand  claimsof  thekingsolhcer.in 
wilted  through  a  fictitions  treaty,  that  the  the  .equestratmns  being  so  enormou.  ttiat  the 
surrender  of  iU  tho  fortreme.  in  Gulonno  was  crown  absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  it.  In 
procured.  Philip  tlen  clarged  Edward  will  1314  two  loading  officer,  of  tie  tempers,  Guy 
contumacy  for  not  appearing  in  person,  and  de-  of  Anvergne  and  tie  grand  master  Jacques  de 


n  alliance  wltl  the  Geimian  emperor,  Adolplus 


,  tie 


of  Nassau,  and  tie  wiunt  of  Fhmders.    A  truce  grand  master  summoned  tie  pope  and  tie  king 

was  lowwer  agreed  upon,  by  tie  tonus  of  to  appear  before  tie  judgment  seat  of  God,  the 

which  tho  questfon  of  Guienne  was  referred  to  former  w.thm  40  days,  the  latter  withm  a  year 

the  decision  of  the  pope.    In  1299  Flanders,  and  a  day.    Whether  this  .ummon.  wm  real 

which  had  not  boon  iielnded  in  tho  treaty,  waa  or  imaginary  both  ~vereign.  died  wi«lm.  Jle 

reduced,  and  its  count  enticed  to  Paris  and  im-  specified  periods.    Tho  Ijst  years  of  Philip. 

pAoned     The  donmuon.  of  Philip  wore  now  life  were  taken  up  with  the  oolleetion  of  taxes. 
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and  prosecationa  and  executions  for  political  PHILIP  II.,  king  of  Spain,  born  in  Vallado- 
offeoces.  In  1313  the  wires  of  hia  three  sons  lid,  May  21,  152T,  died  at  the  palace  of  the  Es- 
were  charged  with  adultery ;  one  of  them  was  curial,  Sept.  18, 1598.  His  father  was  Charles 
sentenced  to  perpetnal  imprisonment,  and  one,  V.,  emperor  of  Germany  and  iing  of  Spain, 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  his  eldest  son  and  his  mother  the  empress  Isabella,  daughter 
Louis,  was  stranded  in  prison,  while  the  third  of  Emanuel  the  Great  of  Portugal.  He  was 
wasaoquitted.  Involved  m new  difficulties  with  carefully  educated,  and  showed  some  taste  for 
the  Flemings,  he  was  obliged  by  an  insurrection  science  and  the  fine  arts,  especially  for  mathe- 
of  hi3  own  people  to  mate  a  compromise  with  matics  and  architecture.  Even  in  childhood 
them.  During  his  whole  reign,  he  was  governed  he  was  thoughtful,  cautions,  and  reserved.  His 
by  the  legists,  who  steadily  strove  for  the  over-  father  kept  him  surrounded  by  able  statesmen, 
throw  of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  strengthen  who  early  familiarized  him  with  ideas  of  gov- 
and  render  independent  the  royal  authority,  ermnent.  Atthoageof  16bewaBmarriedtohis 
His  power  was  of  the  most  despotic  character,  consin  the  infanta  Maria,  daughter  of  John  HI, 
and  there  was  often  much  disaffection  among  of  Portugal,  who  died  within  two  years,  a  few 
the  people  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  taxes  days  after  giving  birth  to  the  celebrated  and  nn- 
and  debasement  of  the  coinage.  happy  Don  Carlos.  Philip  was  married  a  second 
PHILIP  VI.  OS  Valois,  the  15th  king  of  time,  July  25,  1554,  at  Winchester,  to  Mary, 
France  of  the  Capetian  line,  and  first  of  the  queen  of  England,  with  whom  his  father  had 
house  of  Taloia,  born  in  1393,  died  in  ITc^nt-  negotiated  the  match.  To  make  the  husband 
le-Eoi,  near  Cbartres,  Aug.  22, 1850.  He  was  equal  to  the  wife  in  rank,  Charles  resigned  to 
the  son  of  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  his  son  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy 
the  Fair,  and  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  of  Milan.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
lioag  headed  an  unsuccessful  expedition  agiunst  one,  for  Mary  was  very  ugly,  and  Philip,  though 
the  Ghibelline  party  in  Lombardy.  On  the  she  doated  on  him  with  the  most  passionate 
deathof  Charles  theFidrinl328withoutamale  fondness,  treated  her  with  coldness  and  was 
heir,  though  his  widow  was  pregnant,  Philip  notorious  for  his  infidelities.  After  a  residence 
was  intrusted  with  the  regency.  When  the  of  somewhat  more  than  a  year  in  England,  he 
qneen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  was  summoned  to  Flanders  by  his  father,  and 
excluded  by  the  Salic  law  from  the  throne,  the  in  Sept.  1S55,  reached  Brussels,  where  on  Oct. 
right  to  the  succession  became  a  matter  of  dig-  25  was  fulfilled  the  famous  act  of  abdication 
pute ;  but  at  last  it  was  settled  on  Philip,  who  by  which  Charles  transferred  to  Philip  the 
was  crowned  at  Eheims,  May  S9,  1328,  The  sovereignty  of  the  17  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
same  year  ho  undertook  an  espeditioQ  against  lands.  Three  months  later,  Jan.  16,  1656,  the 
the  Flemings,  whom  he  defeated  with  consid-  emperor  also  ceded  Ui  his  son  aU  his  remaining 
erable  loss,  and  took  the  city  of  Cassel.  The  hereditary  dominions,  and  shortly  afterward 
nest  few  years  were  occupied  in  the  civil  ad-  resigned  the  elective  crown  of  the  German  em- 
ministration  of  France,  regulating  the  currency,  pire  in  favor  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  By  his 
settling  disputed  boundmes,  and  especally  in  father's  abdication  Philip  thus  became  sover- 
determining  the  claims  of  Robert,  count  of  eignof  the  most  powerful  and  extensive  empire 
Beaumont,  to  Artois.  The  pretensions  of  Bob-  in  the  world,  including,  beside  the  Nether- 
ert  were  not  admitted,  and  that  prince,  ban-  lands,  a  great  part  of  Italy,  the  whole  of  Spain, 
ished  from  the  realm  in  1330,  took  refugo  in.  and  the  vast  Spanish  possessions  in  America, 
England.  Philip  entertained  the  project  of  a  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  He  is  described 
crusade  agtdnst  the  Moors  of  Granada,  but  the  at  this  time  as  a  small,  meagre  man,  much  be- 
demands  he  made  of  the  pope  were.BO  exorbi-  low  the  middle  height,  with  thin  legs,  a  nar- 
tant,  that  the  matter  came  to  nothing.  In  the  row  chest,,  and  the  shrinking,  timid  air  of  a 
mean  while  the  assistance  which  he  rendered  habitual  invalid.  He  had  a  heavy,  hanging 
to  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  irritated  Ed-  Hp,  with  a  vast  mouth  and  monstrously  pro- 
ward  III.  of  Euffland,  who  claimed  to  he  the  tmding  lower  jaw.  His  complesion  was  fair, 
heir  of  the  Freuch  throne,  and  a  war  broke  out  hia  hmr  light  and  thin,  his  heard  yellow,  short, 
in  1337,  Edward  forming  an  alliance  with  the  and  pointed.  He  had  the  face  of  a  Fleming 
Flemish  burghers  under  James  Artevelde.  This  with  the  manners  of  a  Spaniard.  Ho  looked 
war,  which  lasted  through  the  reign  of  Philip,  constantly  on  the  ground  when  he  conversed, 

? roved  most  disastrous  to  the  French.    In  1342  was  chary  of  speech,  embarrassed  and  even 

htlip  issued  an  ordinance  makingsalt  a  govern-  suffering  in  manner.     "This  was  ascribed," 

meut  monopoly.    In  Aug.  184G,  Philip  was  do-  says  Motley,  "  partly  to  a  natural  haughtiness 

feated  at  Or^y  by  Edward  Ht.,  who  took  Calais  which  he  had  occasionally  endeavored  to  over- 

the  nest  year.    lu  1348  the  ravages  of  the  come,  and  partly  to  habitual  pains  in  the  stom- 

plague  prevented  a  general  renewal  of  the  war.  aoh  occasioned  by  his  inordinate  fondness  for 

Philip  was  somewhat  compensated  for  his  losses  pastry,"    He  was  considered  by  his  contempo- 

both  from  war  and  disease  by  the  addition  to  rariea  at  that  period  to  he  sluggish  in  character 

the  French  dominions  of  the  province  of  Dau-  and  deficient  in  mental  capacity.     He  had, 

Sliinfi,      In    1350    he    espoused    the    princess  however,  an  inclination  for  business  amounting 

ilanohe  of  Navarre,  but  soon  after  died.    He  almost  to  a  passion,  and  was  an  indefatigable 

was  succeeded  by  hia  son  John  11.  writer  of  despatches,  spending  nearly  all  his 
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time  in  his  cabioet  with  his  ministers  and  sec-  aheth,  which  were  rejected.  PhiUp  did  not  take 
retaries.  His  m  tun  object  in  life  was  to  Bupport  the  reiiisal  greatly  to  heart,  and  speedily  sought 
and  advance  Use  Roman  CathoUc  religion,  of  and  ohtained  the  hand  of  the  princesa  Eliza- 
whieh  ho  was  a  most  devoted  adherent.  His  beth,  or  Isabella,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
ambition  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  empire  France,  who  at  the  late  treaty  had  been  prom- 
was  always  subordinate  to  his  concern  for  the  ised  to  Philip's  son  Carlos,  for 'whom  in  years 
chnrch;  and  he  was  a<!customed  to  say :  "Bet-  she  was  a  much  more  suitable  match  than  for 
ter  not  reign  at  all  than  reign  over  heretics."  his  faflier,  the  prmce  and  the  princess  being  at 
Bot  although  his  piety  and  his  position  at  the  that  time  both  about  14.  The  marriage  was 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Europe  celebrated  at  Paris,  June  24,  lfi59,  the  dnke  of 
made  him  the  natural  ally  of  the  pope,  one  of  Alva  acting  as  his  sovereign's  prosy.  A  few 
thefirsteventsof  his  reign  was  a  war  with  PanI  weeks  later  Philip  sailed  from  the  Nether- 
IV.,  who  then  occupied  the  papal  throne.  The  lands  to  Spain,  where  ho  afterward  always 
pope  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  resided,  and  where  he  was  joined  by  his  bride 
France  and  with  Solyman  the  Turkish  sultan,  early  in  the  following  year.  He  left  the  gov- 
the  latter  of  whom  agreed  to  make  a  descent  emment  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  hands  of 
on  the  Italian  dominions  of  Philip,  while  a  his  half  sister  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  as 
powerful  iVenoh  army  led  by  the  duke  of  regent,  assisted  by  a  council  composed  in  part 
Guise  entered  Italy  for  the  conquest  of  Milan  of  "William  of  Orange,  Connt  Bgmont,  and 
and  Naples.  Philip  had  intrusted  the  govern-  Antoine  Perrenot.  bishop  of  Arras,  subsequently 
ment  and  defence  of  the  latter  kingdom  to  the  better  known  aa  Oardind.  Granvelle.  Philip  had 
duke  of  Alva,  and  that  able  and  experienced  not  been  many  days  in  Valladolid,  where  the 
soldier  in  one  campaign  carried  his  arms  to  the  court  then  resided,  Madrid  not  being  made  the 
wallsof  Rome,  and  in  another  drove  the  French  capital  till  1563,  before  he  Mgnalized  his  devo- 
out  of  Naples  and  compelled  the  pope  to  sue  tion  to  the  church  by  attending  an  autc  defi,  at 
for  peace,  which  was  concluded  Sept.  14,  1557.  which  by  order  of  tiie  inquisition  14  Protest- 
Meantime  Philip  in  person  was  vigorously  ants  were  hnrned  at  the  stake,  two  of  them 
prosecuting  hostihties  in  the  northern  prov-  men  of  high  rank  and  distinguished  talents, 
inces  of  France,  having  by  his  influence  with  Don  Carlos  de  Seso  and  Don  Domingo  de  Rox- 
Mary  induced  England  to  declare  war  against  as.  As  the  victims  were  led  past  the  gallery 
that  country.  Under  his  direction  a  powerful  in  which  the  royal  family  sat  to  witness  tbe 
army,  the  actual  commander  of  which  was  spectacle,  De  Seso  called  out  fo  Philip :  "  la  it 
Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  assisted  by  thus  that  yon  allow  your  innocent  subjects  to 
William  of  Orange,  Egmont,  and  other  officers  he  persecuted  ?"  Philip  replied :  "  H  it  were 
of  distinolion,  entered  Picardy  and  laid  siege  my  own  son,  I  would  fetch  the  wood  to  burn 
to  St.  Quentin.  AFrench  armycommandedby  him  were  heaswickedas  thon  art."  In  this 
the  constable  de  Montmorency,  attempting  to  spirit,  soon  after  his  return  to  Spain,  Philip  he- 
relieve  the  place,  was  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  gan  to  take  measures  for  extirpating  heresy  in 
brilliant  valor  of  Egmont,  in  a  decisive  battle  the  Netherlands,  where  the  doctrines  of  the 
fought  Aug.  10,  1557,  the  day  of  St.  Lawrence ;  reformation  had  already  made  great  progress, 
and  in  honor  of  that  martyr,  to  whose  interpo-  For  this  purpose  he  had  in  conjunction  with 
sition  he  ascribed  the  victory,  Philip  suhse-  the  pope  added  14  new  bishoprics  to  the  4 
quently  built  the  convent  and  palace  of  the  already  existing  in  these  provinces.  This  step 
Eaouriai.  Two  thirds  of  the  French  army  wero  caused  great  excitement  among  the  Netherland- 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  town  of  St.  ers,  who  looked  upon  it  as  hut  the  prelude  to 
Quentin  soon  after  the  battle  was  taken  by  the  overthrow  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges 
storm.  Other  victories  over  the  French  rapid-  and  their  complete  subjection  to  the  inquisition, 
1j  succeeded,  but  the  jealousies  of  his  English  which  had  already  crushed  Protestantism  in 
and  German  aUies  prevented  Philip  from  pros-  Spun,  and  was  now  busily  at  work  among 
ecuting  his  conquests  by  marching  on  Paris,  themselves.  The  popular  opposition  to  this 
In  the  following  year  the  French  under  Mar-  and  other  measures  of  the  Spanish  court  was 
shal  Termes  invaded  Flanders,  and  were  sig-  led  by  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  Montigny,  and 
nally  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Gravelines  by  a  other  eminent  and  influential  nobles,  soma  of 
Spanish  and  Flemish  army  commanded  by  Eg-  whom  were  Catholics.  Their  energetic  pro- 
mont,  who  much  enhanced  by  this  achieve-  tests  compelted  Philip  in  1564  to  withdraw 
ment  the  reputation  he  had  gained  in  lie  cam-  Granvelle  from  the  country,  the  odium  of  these 
paign  before  St.  Quentin.  These  defeats  in-  proceedings  being  popnlarly  fixed  on  that  prel- 
duced  the  French  king  to  accede  to  terms  of  ate.  The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  was 
peace,  which  were  finally  settled  (April  2)  by  however  continued,  and  in  1564  it  is  recorded 
the  treaty  of  Cateau  Oamhr^is,  which  was  that  17  were  pnblidy  burned  at  thestake.  The 
highly  favorable  to  PhUip  and  greatly  raised  people  at  length  rose  in  insurrection,  and  in 
his  reputation  in  Europe  as  a  sovereign  and  as  1567  the  cruel  dnko  of  Alva  was  sent  with  a 
a  diplomatist.  While  negotiations  were  going  powerful  army  to  repress  the  rebellion  and 
on  his  wife  Mary  of  England  died,  Nov.  17,  extirpate  the  heretics.  Under  the  mie  of  this 
1558.  Very  soon  after  her  death  PhUip  made  tyrant  the  most  terrible  barbarities  were  inflict- 
offers  of  marriage  to  her  successor  Queen  Eliz-  ed  on  the  Protestants.  Egmont  and  Horn  and: 
vol..  XIII. — 16 
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several  other  greatnobleswere  arrested  and  be-  w^aa  taken  and  pnt  to  death,  but  Philip  reward- 
headed,  and  during  his  administration  of  6  years  ed  his  heirs  with  estates  ofgpeatvalue  and  with 
18,000  persons  perished  on  the  scaffold,  beside  patents  of  nobility,  "  Had  it  only  been  done 
immensenumbersputJodeathinbattleSjSieges,  two  years  earlier,"  said  he  on  hearing  of  the 
and  massacres.  This  ferocity  however  fwled  to  murder,  "niuohtrouble  might  have  been  spared 
snhdue  the  insurants,  who  under  the  wise  me;  but  'tis  better  late  than  never."  During 
leadership  of  William  of  Orange  maintained  a  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  with  the  Nether- 
heroic  and  generally  snccessftd  struggle  agmnst  lands,  Philip  carried  on  almost  constant  hos- 
Alva  and  his  successors,  Kequesena,  Don  John  tilities  against  the  Mohammedans.  The  fam- 
of  Anstria,  and  the  duke  of  Parma.  In  16T9  ous  siege  of  Malta  by  the  Turks  in  1665  was 
the  seven  United  Provinces  formed  the  nnion  raised  by  his  forces  sent  from  Sicily.  His  per- 
of  Utrecht,  and  during  the  rest  of  Philip'sreign  secution  drove  the  Moors  of  Granada  to  are- 
maintained  their  independence  and  carried  on  volt  in  1568,  which  was  suppressed  with  rigor- 
a  vigorous  war  with  the  Spaniards  by  land  and  ous  barbarity.  It  was  followed  in  1571  by  s 
eea.  Among  the  remarkable  incidents  of  this  war  with  the  Turks,  the  principal  event  of 
Jong  contest  was  one  strongly  illustrative  of  which  was  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lepanto, 
Philip's  characte^^tho  secret  execution  of  won  by  Philip's  brother  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  lord  of  Montigny,  the  younger  brother  of  in  which  the  Ottoman  fleet  was  nearly  anni- 
Count  Horn.  He  was  sent  to  Spain  in  1666  by  hilat«d.  In  1578-'80,  by  the  death  of  Dom  Se- 
the  nobles  of  the  Netherlands  as  an  envoy  to  basfiaa  and  of  Henry  the  cardinal,  the  throne 
the  king  to  lay  before  him  the  real  state  of  of  Portugal  became  vacant,  and  Philip,  as  uncle 
the  provinces.  Philip  received  him  at  first  of  Sebastian,  claimed  the  crown,  and  sent  Alva 
graeioualy,  bat  detained  him,  and  in  Sept.  with  an  army  to  enforce  his  right.  This  was 
1667,  committed  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  for-  Huocessfiilly  effected,  and  in  1581  Philip  was 
tresa  of  Segovia,  and  afterward  to  that  of  Si-  recognized  by  the  Portuguese  estates  as  right- 
mancas,  where,  in  Oct.  1670,  he  was  strangled  ful  sovereign  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  death 
in  so  secret  a  manner  that  his  fate  remained  a  of  Orange,  he  bent  all  his  energies  and  re- 
mystery  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  opening  sources  to  the  conquest  of  England,  from 
of  the  archives  of  Bimancas,  in  which  the  which  the  Netherlands  were  continually  re- 
king's  correspondence  with  his  ministers  had  ceiving  assistance  in  men  and  money.  After 
been  deposited,  disclosed  the  fact  that  Philip  in  Jong  preparation  the  "  invincible  armada"  was 
hia  own  handwritinghadgiventhemostminute  sent  for  this  purpose  in  1588,  and  was  eom- 
directions  forthemurder  andfor  its  subsequent  pletely  foiled  and  vanquished,  partly  by  the  ele- 
ooncealment  by  giving  out  that  Montigny  had  ments,  and  partly  by  the  English  fleet  corn- 
died  of  a  fever.  The  unfortunate  nobleman,  manded  by  Lord  Howard,  Sir  JFraneis  Drake, 
thoughhe  opposed  the  persecution  of  the  Prot-  and  other  distinguished  leaders.  (SeeABMABA.) 
estants,  was  a  devout  Catholic;  and  Philip,  in  Philip  received  the  news  of  this  terrible  dis- 
communicating  in  a  privato  despatch  to  Alva  aster  with  composure.  "  The  will  of  God  be 
the  real  eircnmstances  of  his  death,  says ;  "  IS  done,"  he  said ;  "  I  sent  my  ships  to  fight  with 
his  inner  manwas  penetrated  with  as  Christian  the  English  and  not  with  the  elements."  The 
a  spirit  as  he  exhibited  in  the  outer,  and  as  the  relations  of  Philip  with  France  during  his  long 
friar  who  confessed  him  has  reported,  God,  we  reign  had  been  sometimes  warlike  and  aome- 
may  presume,  will  have  mercy  on  his  soul."  times  peaceful,  but  both  hisarmsandhismoney 
Another  remarkable  transaction,  in  which  the  were  freely  given  to  aid  the  Catholiea  of  that 
personal  agency  and  character  of  Philip  may  kingdom  against  the  Huguenots.  He  continued 
be  clearly  traced,  was  the  assassination  of  "Wil-  hishoatiUty  agmnst  Henry  IV.  even  after  that 
liam  of  Orange,  the  great  leader  of  the  revolt  monarch  had  become  a  Catholic,  and  his  in- 
of  the  Netherlands.  Against  this  eminent  triguesledHenryinl595todeclare  war  against 
statesman  and  hero  the  king  issued  in  1690  a  him.  The  contest  was  not  favorable  to  Spain, 
formal  ban,  declaring  him  an  Outlaw  and  an  and  in  1597  Philip  was  reluctantly  compelled 
enemy  to  lie  human  race :  "  And  if  any  one  to  consent  to  the  peace  of  Vervins.  In  the  nest 
of  onr  subjects  or  any  stranger  shall  bo  found  year  acoraplication  of  distressing  maladies,  the 
Bufflciently  generous  of  heart  to  rid  ua  of  thia  consequence  of  early  debaucheries,  caused  hia 
pest,  delivering  him  to  us  idive  or  dead,  ortak-  death,  which  took  place  in  the  pmace  of  the. 
mghis  hfe,  we  will  cause  to  be  furnished  to  him,  Escuriai,  which  hehadhimaelfbuilt,  and  which 
immediatelyafterthedeedsballhavebeendoue,  stfil  remains  the  most  magnificent  monument 
the  sum  of  25,000  crowns  in  gold.  Ifhehave  of  his  power  and  wealth.  One  of  the  strangest 
committed  any  crime,  however  heinous,  we  transactions  of  Philip's  reign  was  his  treatment 
promise  to  pardon  him;  and  if  he  be  not  already  of  hia  eldest  son  Don  Carlos,  which  has  fre- 
noblo,  wo  will  ennoble  him  for  his  valor."  In-  quently  since  aflbrded  a  favorite  theme  for 
cit«d  by  this  proclamation,  various  assassins  historians,  poets,  and  romancers.  It  was  com- 
attempted  to  kill  the  prince;  and  at  length  a  monly  believed  until  recently  that  thb  prince 
Burgundian  fanatic,  Balthasar  Gerard,  having  had  been  put  to  death  by  command  of  Philip, 
previously  made  known  his  design  to  the  prince  but  the  researches  of  Prescott  and  of  other 
of  Parma,  who  communicated  it  to  Philip,  recent  historians  have  shown  that  Don  Oar- 
murdered  Orange  at  Delft,  in  1B84.    Gerard  los  was  probably  insane,  and  that  after  va- 
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riona  outrages  on  hia  father's  friends  and  min-  ITOS,  but  was  obliged  to  return  in  haste  to 
inters  he  had  formed  the  design  of  taking  the  Spain,  which  was  attacked  h;'  the  combined 
king's  life,  and  was  consequently  arrested  and  troops  of  Great  Britdn  and  Holland.  The 
kept  in.  confinement  till  he  died  about  Bmonths  archduke  landed  in  Portugal  ia  1704;  and  the 
afterward  of  a  fever  brought  on  and  heightened  king,  marching  against  him,  defeated  the  For- 
by  the  moat  extravagant  recklessness  of  diet  tnguese  on  the  frontiers,  but  was  unable  to  re- 
and  exposure.  Within  3  months  after  the  death  take  Gibraltar,  which  had  been  captured  by 
of  Carlos  hia  stepmother  Queen  Isabella  died,  Admiral  Eooke,  Aug.  4^  1704.  During  1T05 
it  was  reported  at  the  time  by  poison  admin-  the  provinces  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Ara^ 
istered  by  Phihp's  order,  Thia  calumny  has  gon  acknowledged  the  archduke,  whom.  Philip 
also  been  refuted  by  recent  researches,  and  it  unsuccessftilly  besieged  in  Barcelona.  The  dia- 
ls now  known  that  ^e  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  organization  of  hia  army  obliged  him  to  retreat 
daughter  who  did  not  survive  her,  and  was  to  Perpignan,  but  he  soon  reentered  Spain,  and 
buried  in  the  same  coffin.  The  qneen  died  in  through  Navarre  and  Old  OastOe  returned  to 
J568,  and  in  1570  Philip  married  as  his  Madrid,  where  his  presence  was  sorely  needed, 
fqurth  wife  the  archduchess  Anne  of  Austria,  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  capital,  however, 
daughter  of  the  German  eniperor  Masimilian  when  the  approach  of  Lord  Galway  and  the 
II.,  who  became  the  mother  of  hia  successor  marquis  of  Las  Minas  forced  him  to  retreat  to 
Philip  III. — See  Preacott's  "  History  of  Philip  Bui^os,  aecompanied  by  a  small  band  of  f^th- 
II."  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1856-'9),  and  Motley's  fal  adherents ;  while  the  archduke,  under  pro- 
"  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic"  (3  vols.,  New  tection  of  the  English  and  the  Portuguese,  was 
Xork,  1856),  and  "  History  of  the  United  Neth-  proclaimed  king  with  the  title  of  CBiarles  IIL 
erlands"  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1861).  Philip's  affairs  were  now  so  desperate  that  he 
PHILIP  v.,  king  of  Spain,  the  first  of  the  was  advised  to  emigrate  to  hia  American  domin- 
houae  of  Bourbon  in  that  country,  born  atVer-  ions;  but,  encouraged  by  hia  wife  andtbeprin- 
aailles,  Dec.  19,  1683,  died  July  9, 1746.  The  cess  desUrsins,  he  refused  to  abandon  the  field, 
2d  son  of  the  dauphin  Louis  by  Maria  Anna  of  and  rejected  the  overtures  of  peace  that  were 
Bavaria,  and  a  pupil  of  Fenfilon,  he  was  known  made  by  Lis  opponents.  His  conatancy  soon 
as  duke  of  Anjoa  until  by  the  will  of  Charles  bad  its  reward;  supported  by  Marshal  Berwick, 
IL,  who  died  childless,  he  was  called  to  the  whose  akill  and  valor  retrieved  his  fortunes,  he 
throne  of  Spain,  Oct,  2,  1700.  In  the  follow-  reentered  Madrid  after  an  absence  of  scarcely 
ing  month  he  was  declared  king  at  Fontaine-  8  months,  and  was  reinstated  on  the  throne  by 
blean  by  hia  grandfather  Lonia  XIV.,  and  Berwick's  brilliant  victory  at  Almanza,  Apr& 
proclaimed  at  Madrid.  His  arrival  in  the  pen-  25,  1707.  The  sueceasful  operations  of  the 
insula  was  bailed  with  lively  manifestations  dukeof  Orleans  in  Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Oata- 
of  popular  satiafactiou,  while  hia  power  was  lonia  consolidated  his  power ;  but  that  eom^ 
acknowledged  in  thekingdom  of  Naples,  Milan,  mander,  being  charged  by  the  princess  des  Ur- 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  Spanish  colonies  of  sins  with  views  of  personal  aggrandizement, 
America.  No  opposition  was  ofifered  to  his  was  recalled  to  France;  and  Philip's  success  in 
accession  by  any  European  power  except  the  Spwn  was  checked,  while  abroad  he  lost  Sar- 
honseofAustriaandtheempire,  who  protested  dinia  and  Port  Mahon  in  1708.  In  the  cam- 
against  the  will  of  Charles  II.,  and  prepared  paign  of  1709,  however,  Tortosa,  Denia,  and 
for  war.  Philip  nevertheleaa  seemed  to  be  Alieante  were  taken  by  his  troops;  but  in  the 
firmly  established,  winning  the  favor  of  his  following  year  the  two  victories  of  Count  Sta- 
subjects  by  attention  to  his  duties,  curtailment  reraberg  enabled  Charles  III.  to  return  to  Ma- 
of  useless  offices,  refonn  of  abuses,  and  personal  drid,  whence  Philip  had  again  to  fly.  Tha 
afiability.  But  the  raahnesa  of  Loaia  XIV.,  timely  arrival  of  Vend6me  from  France  gave 
who,  in  contravention  of  express  stipulations,  another  favorable  turn  to  affairs,  and  in  corn- 
endeavored  to  aecure  to  his  grandson  the  right  pany  with  that  brilliant  general  Philip  boldly 
of  succession  to  the  crown  of  France,  alarmed  advanced  to  the  capital,  expelled  his  competi- 
Europe.  A  league  between  Austria,  Holland,  tor,  and  reentered  it,  Dec,  3,  1710.  The  deci- 
Great  Britain,  the  empire,  and  Prussia  was  sive  battle  of  Villavioiosa,  fought  Dec.  10,  wa9 
formed  against  France  and  Spain,  to  uphold  the  signal  of  his  definite  triumph.  Catalonia 
the  cldms  of  the  archduka  Charles  to  the  and  Aragon  were  reconquered,  and  the  arch- 
Spanish  crown.  The  only  allies  of  Philip  V.  duke  having  meanwhile  by  the  death  of  hia 
at  the  opening  of  the  contest  were  his  uncle  brother  become  emperor,  the  greatest  obstacle 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  peace  was  removed,  the  European  powers 
whose  daughter  Louisa  Maria  Gabriella  he  had  being  unwilling  to  restore  the  vast  monarchy 
married,  and  the  king  of  Portngal;  but  the  of  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  V.  on  his  part  assent- 
last  two  were  soon  detached  from  his  alliance  ing  (Nov.  5,  1713)  to  a  formal  renunciation  of 
by  promises  of  territory,  and  finally  joined  the  hia  claims  to  the  Fi'ench  auocession.  By  the 
adverse  coalition.  The  war  opened  in  ITOl  in  treaty  of  Utrecht  he  remained  master  of  tha 
Italy,  where  Prince  Eugene  at  the  head  of  Aus-  kingdom  of  Spain,  Spanish  America,  and  other 
trian  troops  gained  the  victories  of  Carpi  and  colonies  out  of  Europe ;  but  he  had  to  abandon 
Ohiari.  Philip  repaired  to  Italy  in  person  Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Nether- 
and  shared  in  the  victory  of  Lnzzara,  Aug.  15,  lands,  Milan,  and  Sardinia  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
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tria.  Opposition  at  home  n-aa  now  quelled ;  pated  ia  the  war  for  the  succession  of  Poland 
and  a  treaty  being  signed  with  Portugal.Feb.  15,  (17S3),  and  Bent  his  son  with  the  count  of  Moa- 
1715,Philipwas  permitted  to  reign  in  peace  for  temar  to  Italy,  where  the  latter,  hy  his  victory 
Beveral  years.  The  government  ]iad  been  here-  at  Bitonto  in  1735,  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
tofbre  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  camarera  may-  Kaples,  which  was  secured  to  the  young  prince 
or,  the  celebrated  princess  desUrsins,  whom  the  by  the  treaty  of  Yienna  (1738),  while  Tuscany 
queen  had  brought  from  France  with  her.  This  was  transferred  to  the  dute  of  Lorraine,  and 
able  woman  had  made  and  unmade  ministers ;  Parma  and  Piaoenaa  were  assigned  to  the  em- 
she  had  aasiated  Orri  in  restoring  the  finances;  peror.  A  dispnto  with  England  rdating  to 
she  had  even  exercised  her  influence  over  the  American  colonial  affairs  ended  in  hostilities, 
operations  of  war.  The  death  of  the  queen,  which  were  still  going  on  when  the  war  for 
Feb.  14, 1714,seeaied  but  to  add  toherpower,  the  succession  of  Austria  broke  out.  In  this 
and  she  so  completely  won  the  confidence  of  PhUip,  or  rather  hia  queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
the  king  that  it  was  rumored  that  she  was  to  second  son  Philip,  actively  engaged ;  and  tlie 
liecome  his  wife.  By  the  advice  however  of  latter  was  in  a  fair  way  to  win  a  kingdom  in 
Alberoni,  she  caused  Philip  to  marry  Elizabeth  northern  Italy  when  the  king  died.  Kotwith- 
Farnese,  whom  she  expected  to  govern  as  she  standing  liis  want  of  energy  and  enterprise, 
had  done  her  predecessor ;  but  on  her  arrival  Philip's  reign  was  upon  the  whole  favorable  to 
Elizabeth  nnceremouiously  banished  the  carna-  Spain ;  some  useful  reforms  had  taken  place, 
rera  mayor  from  Spain.  Through  her  influence  especially  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  the 
Alberoni  was  appointed  prime  minister  (1716),  finances  were  managed  with  considerable  regn- 
and  Spain  seemed  to  be  Inspired  with  new  life,  larity ;  the  navy  was  restored  to  a  state  of 
Agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts  revived;  efiiciency;  industry  and  commerce  were  fos- 
Sardinia  and  Sicily  were  reconquered,  and  Al-  tered ;  and  a  royal  library  and  academies  of 
beroni,  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  languages,  liistory,  and  the  fine  arts  were  es- 
persuaded  bis  master  to  undertake  to  restore  tabUshed.  Philip  had  by  his  first  wife  two 
the  Stuarts  iu  England  by  the  assistance  of  sons,  viz. :  Louis,  who  died  ^er  a  reign  of  8 
Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  to  wrest  the  regency  months,  and  Ferdinand  TL,  his  suoeeasor ;  by 
of  France  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  his  2d  wife,  Don  Oarlos,  whom  he  left  king  of 
precipitate  the  Turks  upon  Austria,  But,  de-  Naples,  Philip,  who  became  duke  of  Parma  m 
feated  in  all  these  projects,  Philip  exiled  the  1748,  and  several  daughters,  3  of  whom  mar- 
unsucoessful  minister  and  joined  the  qnadi-uple  ried  respectively  Joseph,  king  of  Portugal, 
alliance,  Feb.  17, 1720,  giving  np  Sicily  to  Aua-  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  and  Victor  Amadeus 
tria,  while  the  duko  of  Savoy  received  Sar-  III  of  Savoy, 

dinia.    He  moreover,  in  1721,  abandoned  Gib-       PHILIP  I,  and  11.  of  Burgundy,     See  Bnit- 

raltar  and  Port  Mahon  to  the  English,  and  by  oubdy. 

matrimonial  alliances  strengthened  his  union        PHILIP,  one  of  the  13  apostles,  bom  in 

with  France.    His  health  had  failed  under  his  Bethsaida,  of  which  Peter  and  Andrew  were 

long  trials ;  an  invincible  melancholy,  aggra-  also  natives.    Philip  was  the  4th  of  lie  apos- 

vated  by  religious  fears,  preyed  upon  hismind ;  ties  who  attached  themselves  to  the  person  of 

andj  in  spite  of  his  wife's  remonstrances,  he  Jesna  (John  1.  48  et  teg.),  Andrew,  John,  and 

abdicated,  Jan.  10,  1734,  ia  favor  of  his  eldest  Peter  having  been  called  before  him.     The 

son  Louis,  end  retired  to  the  monastery  of  San  first  act  recorded  of  Philip  is  his  bringing  Na- 

ndefouBO.    But  hia  son  dying  at  the  end  of  thanael  to  Jesus,    When  Christ  fed  the  5,000 

8  months,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  people  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  he  ad- 

qneen.  and  resumed  theeserciseof  power.  Sept,  dressed  to  Phihp  the  question.;   ""Whence  shall 

6,  1734.    Another  change  of  policy  now  took  we  buy  bread  that  tliese  may  eat  V  and  it  ia 

place,  and  by  the  instigation  of  Eipperda,  a  added:  "This  he  said  to  prove  him,  for  he 

Dutoh  adventurer,  who  had  won  the  queen's  himself  knew  what  he  would  do."    (John  vi. 

favor,  Philip  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  1-7.)   On  another  occasion  Philip  asked  Jesus; 

emperor  Charles  VI.,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  "Lord,  show  us  theFather,  audit  sufficethns." 

April  80, 1735,  whereby  the  two  sovereigns  (Johnxiv.  8.)    From  these  two  passages  Bover- 

guaranteed  each  other's  possessions,  and  the  al  of  the  fathers,  as  Chrysostom  and  Theodore 

Spanish  king  promised  to  uphold  the  emperor's  of  Mopsuestia,  inferred  that  this  apt^tle  was 

pr^matic  sanction.    The  alliance  proved  far  weak  in  faith.    In  another  place  of  the  Gospel 

Itom  advantageonB.    Philip  made  an  unsuccess-  of   John    (xii.   20-33),   we  find  that   certain 

fu]  attempt  ia  1737  to  retake  Gibraltar,  and  "Greeks"  (proselytes  of  the  gate)  at  Jerusa- 

then  becoming  di^usted  with  Eipperda,  whom  lem,  who  wished  to  see  Jesus,  applied  for 

he  had  made  his  prime  minister,  banished  him  that  purpose  to  PhOip,  who,  uncertMn  whether 

from  Spain,  listened  to  proposals  from  Card!-  to  comply  with  their  wish  or  not,  consulted 

nai  Fleury,  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  the  con-  Andrew,  and  both  then  wont  to  tell  Jesus.  He 

f-ess  at  Soissons  (1738),  and  finally  signed  with  is  agwn  mentioned  in  Acta  i.  13,  as  being  pres- 

rance  and  Great  Britain  the  treaty  of  Seville,  ent  with  the  other  apostlea  at  the  rdigions 

by  which  he  obtained  for  Don  Carlos,  hia  elder  assembly  following  the  resurrection  of  OhrisL 

son  by  Elizabeth,  the  reversion  of  the  duchies  According  to  Theodore  he  preached  the  g<wpel 

of  Tiiscany  Parma,  and  Piacenza.    He  partici-  in  Phrygia,  according  to  others  in  Upper  Asia, 
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according  to  most  in  Scythia.    All  traflitiona  bniJdinga  were  burned,  600  of  the  colonista 

agree  that  he  met  his  death  at  Ilierapolis  ia  were  slain,  and  the  expenaea  were  in  the  neigh- 

Sjria.    The  Greek  church  commemorates  him  borhoodof  $500,000.  The  calamities  of  the  war 

oa  Nov.  14,  the  Roman  Oatholio  on  ULay  1.  A  fell  chiefly  npon  the  MassaohusettB  and  Ply- 

ohnrcii  at  Rome  e!«ms  to  possess  his  body,  month  colonies,  ConaectiouE  suffering  compar- 

Beyeral  apocryphal  writings  were  ascribed  to  atively  little. 

Philip ;  thus  the  GnosticB  and  Maniohfeana  had  PHILIP,  Psbubo.    See  Ahdrisous. 

an  mxtngetivm  PMlippi,  and  the  decree  of  Popo  PHILIPPI,  an  ancient  city  in  the  E.  eitrem- 

G-elasius  denounces  the  forged  "Acts  of  Philip."  ity  of  Macedonia,  enlarged  by  Philip,  father  of 

PHILIP,  KiKO,  sachem  of  Potanoket,  young-  Alexander  the  Great,  from  whom  it  received 

est  son  of  Slassaaoit,  and  the  sucoeasor  in  1657  its  name.    Previously  it  had  been  called  Cre- 

of  hifl  brother  Alexander,  killed  Aug,  12, 16T6.  nidea,  the  "  place  of  fountains,"  from  the  nu- 

In  1663  he  promised  at  Plymouth  to  continue  merona  streama  in  the  neighborhood.    Near  it 

fhe  friendship  heretofore  existing  with  the  Eng-  were  gold  mines,  which  were  not  very  produc- 

lish,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king  and  colony,  tive  nntil  worked  by  Philip,  who  obtained  from 

and  not  to  dispoae  of  any  of  his  territory  with-  them  1,000  talents  a  year.    In  860  B.  0.  the 

out  giving  them  notice.     In  1670-"n  rumors  city  was  in  thehandaof  the  Thracians,butwaa 

began  to  prev^  that  he  waa  inclined  to  break  taken  and  fortiiied  by  the  Macedonian  monarch 

thetreaty.  Thetribewasfreqnentlyassembled,  as  a  protection  against  the  Thraeian  mouti- 

war  proparationswereconatantlygoingon,  and  taineers.    It  was  at  Philippi  that  the  battle 

wanton  murders  were  sometimes  committed,  between  Bmtua  and  Oaasma  on  one  aide,  and 

The  messengers  from  Massachusetts  sent  to  Antony  and  Octavins  on  the  other,  was  fought 

mediate  between  the  people  of  Plymouth  and  in  42  B.  0.    There  were  two  engagementa  on 

Philip  held  a  meeting  at  Taunton,  inwhioh  the  the  same  ground,  20  days  apart,  in  the  first  of 

latter  renewed  his  covenant  with  his  "  ancient  which  Brutus  gained  the  advantage  over  Octa- 

friends."  Butdiaregarding  the  condition,  anew  vius,  and  Antony  over  Cassius;  bntinthesec- 

agreement  was  finally  entered  into,  by  which  ond  the  murderera  of  Cisaar  were  totally  rouf^ 

Philipadmittedthesuperiorityof  thePljmouth  ed.    Philippi  was  ailerward  made  a  Roman 

government.     For  3  years  after  this  there  waa  colony  by  Augustus.     It  was  twice  visited  by 

no  disturbance,  and  it  has  been  ft  doubtful  point  Paul  (Acta  xvi.  and  xx.),  and  to  the  church 

whether  the  storm  which  broke  out  BO  suddenly  founded  there  he  addressed  one  of  his  epistles 

in  16T5  was  simply  accidental  ia  its  origin,  or  during  his  captivity  at  Rome.    Snbseijuently 

the  result  of  a  real  and  deliberate  plot.  At  any  Philippi  became  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of 

rate  hostilities  were  precipitated  by  the  rash-  Macedonia  Prima,  when  that  province  waa  di- 

ness  of  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  vided  into  two  byTheodosius  the  Younger.    It 

tribe.    Sassamon,  a  converted  Indian  who  had  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  of  which  the  chief  are 

informed  the  colony  of  the  preparationa  going  the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a 

on,  waa  killed.  His  murderers  were  tried,  con-  palace,  and  of  the  acropohs,  situated  on  a  soli- 

victed,  and  executed,  and  in  revenge  the  Indians  tary  height,  and  consisting  of  8  towers  and 

murdered  8  or  9  white  men.    Philip  thus  be-  portions  of  wails. 

came  a  rebel,  although  ho  is  said  to  have  wept  PHILIPPIANS,  Epistle  to  tuk,  a  canonical 
when  he  heard  that  a  white  man's  blood  had  book  of  the  New  Testament,  written,  accord- 
been  shed.  The  war  was  of  the  most  desolat-  ing  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient 
ing  character,  the  Indians  never  meeting  the  church,  by  the  apostle  Paul.  It  is  expressly 
enemy  in  the  open  field,  bnt  rapidly  passing  referred  to  by  Polycarp,  by  the  churches  of 
from  one  exposed  point  to  another,  burning  Vienne  and  Lyons  in  the  2d  century,  and  by 
villages,  cutting  off  by  ambuscades  detached  many  of  the  earliest  fathers.  In  modera 
parties  of  troops,  and  sliooting  down  every  one  times  its  authenticity  has  been  doubted  by 
who  ventured  to  stray  outside  of  the  places  of  Baur  {Paulut  der  Apostel  Jemi,  GhrUti,  p.  458  et 
protection.  Philip  also  formed  an  alliance  ««?.), againstwhoniithasbeon in particnlarde- 
with  the  powerful  tribe  of  Narragansets,  and  fended  by  Lunemann  (PauU  ad  Philippianoi 
in  Dec  1675,  1,000  men  nnder  the  eoramrfnd  E/iMolam  contra  Baurium,  defendit,  Gottingen, 
of  Joaiah  Winsiow  invaded  their  territory,  1847).  The  epistle  was  probably  written  to- 
stormed  a  fort  in  which  there  were  said  to  ward  the  close  of  the  jostle's  imprisonment  at 
have  been  4,000  Indians,  and  utterly  destroyed  Rome.  The  occasion  for  it  seems  to  have  been 
their  village  with  all  its  stores.  The  war  raged  given  by  a  pecuniary  contribution,  which  the 
during  the  first  half  of  1676  with  unabated  congregationat  Philippi  sent  him  through  Epa- 
fury,  but  the  conquest  of  the  Narraganaets  phroditus  (iv.  10-18).  Epaphroditus  was  taken 
and  the  complete  destruction  of  his  own  tribe  sick  in  Rome  (ii,  27),  and  after  his  recovery 
soon  left  Philip  without  resources.  Deserted  was  sent  hack  with  this  epistle  to  the  Philip- 
hy  all,  he  was  hunted  from  spot  to  spot,  and  plane.  The  epistle  may  be  divided  into  3  parts, 
at  laat,  takingrefuge  at  Mount  Hope,  was  there  In  the  first  (eh.  i.  and  ii.)  the  apostle  refers  at 
attacked  by  a  party  nnder  Oapt.  Church,  and  length  to  his  sufferings  in  Rome,  which,  how- 
in  attempting  to  flee  was  killed  by  an  Indian,  ever,  fell  out  "  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of 
In  this  war  13  towns  were  completely  destroy-  the  gospel."  For  this  cause  he  declares  himself 
ed  and  many  others  suffered  severely ;  600  willing  to  live  and  labor,  though,  as  respected 
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lis  personal  feelings,  lie  would  "rather  depart  inland  afford  great  facilities  for  internal  com- 

and  be  with  Christ"    He  calls  on  the  Philip-  munication.    The  geological  formation  consists 

plans  to  maintain  steadfastly  their  profession,  of  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  hut  the  structure 

and  particularly  urges  nnion  and  humility.    In  is  throughout  -volcanic.    Gold  is  found  iu  most 

the  second  part  (ch.  iii.)  he  warns  them  againat  of  the  larger  islands,  together  with  iron,  cop- 

the    teachings    of  false    Judaizing  prophets,  per,  and  lead,  and  mercury  in  Luzon.    Sulphur 

whom  he  calls  dogs  and  evil  workers.    He  is  abundant,  and  coal  has  been  worked  to  some 

shows  that  if  Jewish  descent  and  Jewish  priv-  extent  on  a  small  ishmd  off  the  E.  coast  of  Lu- 

ilegea  were  to  go  for  any  thing,  no  one  eonld  zon,  and  found  in  two  places  at  the  S.  end  of 

have  stronger  cl^ms  on  tills  grqund  than  him-  Mindanao.     Carbonate  of  lime  is  very  abun- 

Belf ;  but  he  counts  "  aU  things  hut  loss  for  the  dant,  and  marble  is  found  in  several  places, — 

eicellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,"  The  climate  is  warm,  and  there  is  the  same  suc- 

aad  he  exhorts  the  Fhilippians  to  he  likewise  cession  of  seasons  throughout  the  group  as  else- 

thus  minded,  and  to  strive  after  holiness.    In  where  in  the  Indian  archipelago  and  upon  the 

the  third  part  (ch,  iv.)  he  addresses  some  ex-  coasts  of  Hindostan.     Dm'ing  the  S.  W.  mon- 

hortations  to  individual  members,  continues  soon,  from  May  to  September,  heavy  rams  fall 

Jiifl  general  admonitions,  refers  again  to  his  per-  upon  the  W.  coasts,  the  low  grounds  become 

BonS  circumstances  and  to  the  aid  received  flooded,  and  violent  storms  are  liable  to  happen, 

from  the  Philippians,  and  conolndes  with  sain-  whUe  the  chain  of  mountdns  that  traverse  the 

tations  and  benedictions.— Good  separate  com-  group  keep  the  weather  on  the  E.  shores  serene 

mentaries  on  this  epistle  have  been  written  and  dry.    The  opposite   monsoon,  however, 

byKhemwald  (Berlin,  1 827),  Mathies  (Greife-  which  begms  to blowinOctober,  brings  simdar 

walde,1835),Hulemann(Xe!psic,38S9),'Hengel  weather  on  the  E.  coasts,  keeps  the  climate 

(Amsterdam,  1839),  Eilliet  (Geneva,  1841),  and  constantly  damp,  and  renders  vegetation  es- 

ui  English  by  Pierce  and  Ferguson,  ceedingly  luxuriant.    The  soil  is  remarkably 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  iho  In-  fertile,  and  the  principal  productions  of  the 

dian  or  Eastern  archipekgo,  belonging  chiefly  group  are  rice,  maize,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  oofiee, 

to  Spain,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Pacific,  8.  cloves,  pepper,  indigo,  hemp,  tobacco,  cacao, 

by  the  seas  of  Celebes  and  Sooloo,  and  W.  by  bananas,  coooanuts,  and  various  other  kinds  of 

the  China  sea;   extending  from  lat.  5"  33' to  pahns.    Many  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  are 

19°  88'  N.,  and  from  Jong.  117°  21'  to  126"  8'  grown,  and  the  Spaniards  have  introduced  sev- 

E  ■  areaof  tho  whole,  about  200,000  sq.  m.;  eral  kinds  from  the  temperate  zones  which  have 

pop.  estimated  at  6,000,000. '  The  total  num-  succeeded  remarkably  well.     The  mountdns 

ber  of  islands  is  about  1,300,  but  the  greater  are  covered  with  forests  of  large  trees,  which 

part  are  of  little  unportance,  being  mere  rocks,  furnish  excellent  timber  for  various  purposes. 

About  40  are  of  considerable  size,  and  of  these  and  several  valuable  gums  and  dye  woods  are 

the  principal  are  Luzon,  ilmdanao,  Mindoro,  procured.     The  buffalo  is  found  wild  as  well  as 

Panay,  Negros,  Zebu,  Bohol,  Leyte,  Samar,  Mas-  domesticated,  and  is  used  for  ploughing  and  as 

bate,  and  Palawan.    Luzon  is  of  very  irregular  a  beast  of  burden.    Antelopes,  goats,   pigs, 

flhape,  and  conasts  of  two  portions  connected  foxes,  monkeys,  and  wild  cats  are  also  found, 

by  anarrowisthmus;  its  extreme  length  is  650  The  Spaniards  introduced  horses  and  horned 

m.,  breadth  130  m. ;  area,  57,505  sq.  m. ;  pop.  eatUe,  many  of  which  now  run  wild  among  the 

3,176,930.     Mindanao  is  next  in  size  to  Luzon,  mountains.     Sheep  and  all  tho  domestic  fowls 

and  in  shape  somewhat  resembles  au  isosceles  wore  also  introduced  by  them,  and  have  thriven, 

triangle,  measuring  nearly  300  m.  each  way.  The  crocodile  is  found  iu  the  rivers  and  lakes ; 

Mmdoro  is  about  110  m.  long  and  53  in.  broad;  there  are  several  species  of  tortoise,  numerous 

Panay  nearly  100  ro.  each  way ;  Negros  130  serpents,  some  of  which  are  poisonous,  and  a 

m  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  25  m. ;  python  said  to  attain  the  enormous  length  of 

Zebu  forms  a  narrow  belt  about  100  m.  in  60  feet.    Many  feinds  of  water  fowl  are  found 

length ;  Bohol  is  about  53  by  34.  m. ;  Leyte  110  on  the  lakes,  and  wild  birds  in  the  forests.    A 

by  60;  Samar  147  m.  long  with  an  average  speciesof  heron  measuring  5  or  6  feet  in  height, 

breadth  of  50  m. ;  Masbate  about  60  by  17  m. ;  and  another  from  3  to  3  feet  high,  are  the  most 

and  Palawan  about  260  ra,  long  with  an  aver-  remarkable,  the  latter  hemg  often  tamed  by  the 

age  breadth  of  40  m.    In  genera!  eharacteris-  natives  and  taught  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  a 

tics  all  these  islands  bear  a  striking  similitude,  flute  or  drum.     The  most  numerous  of  the  fea- 

The  coasts  are  much  indented  by  arms  of  the  thered  tribes  are  those  of  the  parrot  and  pigeon 

sea  stretching  far  into  the  land.    A  range  of  families ;  and  there  are  j  angle  fowl  and  a  spe- 

mouutains  traverses  the  entire  group  in  a  N.  eies  of  pheasant    Abirdcalled  thete&onleaves 

and  8.  direction,  the  summits  of  which  seldom  its  eggs  in  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore  to  bo 

exceed  6,000  feet  in  height;  many  of  them  are  hatehedbythosun.    TheswaUows  which  budd 

extinct  volcanoes,  while  some  are  still  subject  the  esculent  nest  so  much  prized  by  the  Chi- 

to  dangerous  eruptions.    Among  the  mountains  nese  frequent  the  limestone  caves  in  great  num- 

are  many  extensive  valleys  and  plains,  numerous  hers.     Fish  are  particularly  abundant,  and  are 

marshes  and  bogs,  and  several  lakes.    Some  of  said  to  be  more  so  than  in  any  other  country ; 

(he  rivers  are  of  considerable  size,  and  in  con-  some  of  them  are  migratory,  entering  parUeu- 

junetionvrith  the  arms  of  the  sea  that  extend  larriversfromtheseaforthepurposeof  spawn- 
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ing,  at  whioli  times  great  quantities  are  caught  but  the  inhabitants  of  Malay  descent  are  eda- 
with  little  trouble  by  the  natives;  13  speoiea  cated. — Many  years  before  the  nations  of  the 
found  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  41  West  fonnd  their  way  into  the  eastern  seas  by 
peculiar  to  these  seas,  have  been  enumerated,  the  routes  round  the  capes,  the  Arabs  had  ea- 
A  kind  of  sea  slug,  called  hiche  de  mer,  or  tablished  coramunicallon  with  the  Indian  archi- 
by  the  Malays  tripang,  a  Chinese  delicacy,  is  pelago  along  the  W,  shore  of  Ilindostan  and 
found  on  the  shores,_  together  with  a  great  across  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Some  of  their  colo- 
variety  of  shell  flah,  including  the  pearl  oys-  niea  were  found  in  the  Philippines  when  dia- 
ter,  and  the  enormous  Mma  cockle,  some  of  coTered'byMagalhaeasin-1531.  TheSpaniarda 
the  sheila  of  which  will  hold  a  gallon  and  are  sent  a  fleet  from  Mexico  in  1665,  which  took 
used  in  the  churches  aa  fonts  for  holy  water,  possession  of  the  group  and  named  it  in  honor 
Flights  of  locusts  are  sometimes  esperienced,  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Zebu  was  the  first 
but  they  are  not  very  destructiyo.  Mosquitoes  island  attacked ;  and  a  few  yeara  afterward  a 
aud  auts.  including  the  termites  or  white  ant,  descent  was  made  upon  Luzon,  and  a  settle- 
are  numerous  and  troublesome  on  all  the  isl-  ment  effected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manila  river, 
anda ;  hut  the  comnion  fly  is  not  frequent,  and  The  invaders  proceeded  to  extend  their  con- 
fleas  aud  bugs  are  almost  unknown. — The  group  quests,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  extent 
is  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  men,  the  of  the  islands  and  the  warlike  spirit  displayed 
Malayan  and  the  negrito  or  oriental  negro,  by  the  inhabitants  their  progress  was  slow,  and 
The  Malaya  form  by  far  the  most  numerous  even  yet  they  are  not  masters  of  the  entire 
part  of  the  population,  aud  are  ohiefly  divided  group  and  all  the  amalier  islands  in  its  vi- 
into  two  tribes,  the  Tagaia  and  Bisayans.  The  cinity.  In  1590  the  sultan  of  Sooloo  repulsed 
negritosarefound  only  among  the  mountaina  on  the  Spaniards  with  heavy  loss,  and,  in  defiance 
the  4  principal  islands,  and  are  supposed  to  he  of  ell  attempts  toconquer  them,  the  inhabitants 
the  aborigines  who  have  been  driven  from  the  of  that  island  continued  for  3  centuries  to  mun- 
more  aooesaible  parts  by  Malay  invadera  from  tain  piratical  fleets  in  the  a^ioining  seas  and 
the  a^'acent  countries.  Beside  theseraces,  the  to  infeat  the  coasts  of  the  Philippines.  Ma- 
islaads  contain  a  considerable  number  of  Chi-  nila  was  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  Chinese  pirates 
nese,  who  have  recently  settled  there,  and  a  in  1574.  In  1680  about  30,000  natives  of  China 
comparatively  small  number  of  Spaniards  and  had  emigrated  to  Manila,  bnt  the  Spaniards  en- 
mixed  breeds.  The  houses  of  the  natives  are  tertained  such  a  hatred  of  the  race  that  they 
formed  of  bamboos,  raised  on  posts  8  or  10  slaughtered  the  greater  part  of  them ;  and  the 
feet  above  the  ground,  and'covered  with  palm  Chinese,  unless  converted  to  Christianity,  were 
leaves.— The  manufactures  are  not  important,  not  permitted  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
and  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  cloth,  straw  hats,  islands  til!  very  recently.  The  English  besieged 
cordage,  and  cheroots.  For  the  last  named  man-  Manila  in  1762,  and  the  place  capitulated,  pay- 
ufecture  the  islands  are  particularly  famous,  ing  J5,000,000  to  redeem  it  Irom  being  plun- 
hut  it  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  at  Ma-  dered ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Spaniards 
nila  employs  a  large  number  of  hands.  (See  when  peace  was  concluded,  after  an  occupation 
Masila.)  Ship  building  ia  carried  on  to  a  small  of  nearly  2  yeara.  In  1809  the  authorities  of  the 
extent.  The  commerce  of  the  Philippines  is  PhiIippinesadheredtoFerdinandVII.,andopen- 
principally  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  ed  their  ports  to  the  British,  since  which  time 
Talue  of  imports  and  exports  is  estimated  at  other  nations  have  been  admitted  to  the  same 
$30,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  abont  half  privileges.  The  Creoles  and  mixed  breeds  made 
belongs  to  the  British.  During  the  year  end-  an  attempt  to  procure  a  liberal  government  in 
ing  Jnne  30,  1858,  51  vessels  under  the  flag  of  1833,  but  the  insurrection  was  suppressed  by 
the  United  States  arrived  at  the  Philippines,  the  Spaniards  arming  the  converted  natives, 
with  cargoes  valaed  at  $463,659,  and  their  re-  Several  earthquakes  have  occurred  since  the 
turn  cargoes  were  valued  at  $2,299,744. — The  islands  have  been  known  to  Europeans,  tha 
civil,  military,  and  naval  administration  of  the  most  recent  being  in  July,  1862, 
Philippines  and  the  Ladrone  islands  is  in  the  PHILIPS,  an  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  separated  from 
hands  of  a  a  governor-general  appointed  by  the  Miss,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  bounded  N.  E. 
crown  of  Spain,  who  resides  at  Manila.  The  by  the  St.  Francis  and  L'Angnille  rivers, 
islands  are  divided  into  provinces,  each  under  and  drained  by  Big  creek  and  other  smaller 
a  governor  also  appointed  by  the  crown.  In  streams ;  area,  726  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,878, 
the  parts  not  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  the  of  whom  8,941  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level 
laws  are  chiefly  formed  on  the  Koran,  while  surface,  swampy  in  parts,  and  a  fertile  boH, 
among  many  tribes  in  the  interior  pagan  cua-  The  productions  in  1854  were  399,010  bushels 
toms  and  superstitions  are  the  only  guide,  of  Indian  corn,  6;473  of  oats,  and  11,800  bales 
The  people  who  have  been  fully  subjected  to  of  cotton.  In  1850  there  were  5  saw  mills,  3 
Spauiah  rule  havfe  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  newspaper  ofBcos,  4  churches,  and  95  pupila 
religion,  while  some  of  the  others  profess  the  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Helena, 
faith  of  Mohammed,  and  the  remainder  have  a  PHILIPS,  Ambrose,  an  liiglish  poet,  born 
behef  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  doea  not  in  1676,  died  in  London,  June  18, 1749.  He 
admit  of  any  future  state  of  reward  or  punish-  was  graduated  at  Cambri^e  in  16B6,  and  was 
ment.    The  native  languages  are  barbarous;  one  of  the  authors  of  the  coUection  of  versea 
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pnbliahed  by  the  university  on  the  death  of  against  them.  David  defeated  them  in  ev  al 
Qneen  Mary.  Among  his  earliest  poetic^  battles,  and  to  some  of  his  Kuccessors  they  pad 
compoaitionB  are  sis  "  Pastorals,"  which  irere  tribute ;  bnt  generally  they  were  ind  pcnd  nt 
printed  in  Tonson's  "Poetic^  Miscellany"  in  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Heb  w  m  n 
1709,  the  pastorals  of  filope  appearing  in  the  aroLs.  Their  situation  between  the  c  nt  Mg 
flame  volnme.  The  rivalry  tins  proToked  led  powers  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  rende  d  th 
to  a  violent  warfare  between  the  two  authors  land  a  thoroughfare  for  the  passage  of  h  stile 
and  their  respective  adherents,  and  Philips,  armies.  Inthetimeof  the  Maficabee  Ph  !  t  a 
whose  verses  are  now  forgstten,  was  esteemed  waa  subject  to  Syria,  and  subsequentlj  ame 
by  not  a  few  the  first  of  Engli^  rustic  poets,  imder  the  power  of  the  Eomans.  I  h  f 
Pope  mercilessly  ridiculed  Pbilips's  pastorals  cities  were  Gaza,  Aahdod  or  Azotus,  As  al  n 
in  a  serio-comic  paper  in  the  "  Guardian."  In  Gath,  and  Ekron,  which  early  became  nch  and 
1713  Philips  produced  a  tragedy  called  "The  powerful  in  consequence  of  a  large  transit  and 
Kstreased  Mother,"  founded  upon  Eacine's  maritime  trade,  which  was  still  further  promot- 
Andromaque.  It  was  played  with  great  sue-  ed  by  superior  agricultural  resources.  The  re- 
cess, and  received  high  praise  from  the  "  Spec-  ligion  of  the  Philistines  resembled  that  of  the 
tator."  In  1732  he  brought  ont  two  other  Phcenicians,  the  deity  most  worshipped  being 
tragedies,  "The  Briton,"  and  "Humphrey,  Ashtoreth,  who  was  reverenced  as  Dagon  or 
Duke  of  Gloucester;"  and  soon  afterward,  in  Decirto  at  Asealon,  Gaza,  and  Ashdod.  Ekron 
connection  with  Dr.  Boulter,  he  commenced  was  the  principal  seat  of  Beelzebub,  and  to  the 
a  serial  paper  under  the  title  of  "The  Free-  oracle  there  Ahaziah,  king  of  Samaria,  sent 
thinker,"  which  enjoyed  great  popularity,  when  he  became  sick.  They  had  nnmerous 
■When  Boulter  was  made  primate  of  Ireland,  priests  and  soothsayers,  and  in  war  carried 
Philips  became  his  secretary,  and  was  chosen  about  with  them  the  images  of  their  gods.  Of 
rM>resentative  of  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the  the  worship  of  Dagon  a  relic  still  erists  in  some 
Irm  parliament.  In  Dec.  1726,  he  was  made  parts  of  Syria  in  the  care  taken  of  certain  holy 
secretary  to  the  Irish  chancellor,  and  in  Aug.  fishes. 

1733,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court.    Some  PHILLIPS,  Chaelbs,  an  Irish  barrister,  bom 

years  after  the  death  of  his  patron  he  returned  in  Sligo  in  1789,  died  in  London,  Feb.  1,  1859, 

to  London  (1748),  and  published  a  collection  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 

of  hia  poems,  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  John-  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1812,  and  in  1821 

Bon,  "  at  least  half  deserves  to  be  read."  to  the  English  bar,  at  which  time  he  had  ac- 

PHILIPS,  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  quired  a  considerable  reputation  aa  an  effective 
Bampton,  Oxfordshire,  Deo.  80, 1676,  died  Feb.  though  florid  speaker.  Some  of  his  occasional 
15, 1708,  He  waa  educated  at  Winchester  and  addresses  on  miscellaneoua  topics  were  former- 
at  Christehurch,  Oxford,  where  he  acquired  ly  popular,  bnt  his  oratorical  prestige  was  ac- 
conaderable  repntation  by  his  poetical  abilities  quired  principally  by  his  professional  efforts  at 
and  esteem  by  his  personal  virtues.  lu  1703  the  criminal  bar.  For  some  years  he  was  re- 
he  published  ftburlesqne  poem  entitled"The  garded  as  theleadingcounselattheOldBailey. 
Splendid  Shilling,"  which  was  so  well  liked  After  the  alteration  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  he 
that  in  1705  he  waa  nrged  to  compose  a  gratn-  was  appointed  by  Lord  Brougham,  then  lord 
latory  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  Hia  chancellor,  to  the  district  court  of  bankruptcy 
"  Cider,"  in  two  books  ("1706),  is  an  imitation  at  Liverpool,  whence  in  1836  he  was  tranafer- 
of  Virgil's  Georgics.  His  verses  are  generally  red  to  the  insolvent  debtors'  court,  in  London 
well  constructed  and  pleaeing,  but  he  closely  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  a  position  which 
copied  Milton,  without  possessing  the  genius  he  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
which  makes  imitation  pardonable.  It  has  As  an  author  he  is  best  known  byhis  "Eecol- 
been  noticed  that  in  every  one  of  his  poems  lectionsof  Ourranandsomeof  hisOontempora- 
except  "Blenheim"  be  takes  occasion  to  praise  ries"  (3  vols.  8vo,,  1818),  of  which  a5th  edition 
tobacco.  appeared  in  1857,  and  by  a  volume  of  speeches 

PHILISTINES  (Heb.  Pelwhtdn),  a  tribe  published  in  1817,  one  of  which,  in  the  crim. 

which  gave  to  the  Holy  Land  the  name  of  con.  case  of  Guthrie  w.  Sterne,  went  through 

Palestine,  though  possessing  only  the  portion  several  editions.    In   the  early  part  of  his 

on  the  S.  coast  bounded  by  the  hilly  countries  career  he  published  some  pieces  of  verse,  and 

of  Ephraim  and  Jud^  and  extending  S.  W.  to  at  various  periods  of  his  life  pamphlets  and  his- 

the  confines  of  Egypt.    Their  origin  is  nn-  torical  sketches.    His  latest  efforts  in  the  last 

known,  although  many  modern  scholars  sup-  named  department  were  "An  Historical  Sketch 

¥3so  that  they  came  originally  from  Crete,  of  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington"  (1863),  "!Na- 

hey  were  early  settled  in  Palestine,  and  from  poleon  HI."  (1854),  and  "  Vacation  Thoughts 

fear  of  war  Moses  did  not  lead  the  IsraeUtes  upon  Capital  Punishments"  (1856). 

through  their  country,  which  was  the  most  di-  PHILLIPS,  Geoeq-,  a  German  historian,  bom 

rect  route.    From  tie  time  the  Jews  passed  in  KOnipberg  in    1804.    Ks    parents  were 

over  into  the  Holy  Land,  they  were  engaged  in  English,    He  was  educated  at  Munich  and  Ber- 

a  perpetual  conflict  with  this  warlike  tribe,  es-  lin,  and  subsequently  went  to  England,  where 

pecially  during  the  time  of  the  later  judges,  he  passed  some  months  in  the  study  of  the 

Saul,  the  first  Jewidi  king,  fell  in  a  battle  Anglo-Saxon  laws.    Upon  his  return  he  re- 
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noTinced  Protestantiam,  and  became  an  ardent  uncle,  and  accompanied  him  in  the  surveys 
defender  of  the  Roman  OatlioUo  church,  main-  .  made  for  the  preparation  of  a  aeries  of  geologi- 
taining  that  it  was  the  basis  of  all  the  institu-  cal  sections  and  county  maps.  About  1827  he 
tions  of  Germany,  and  had  of  right  an  absolute  was  appointed  lieeper  of  the  museum  of  the 
Bupromacy  in  all  things  over  the  civil  power.  Yorkshire  philosophical  society,  and  delivered 
In  1833  he  waa  named  professor  of  civil  law  courses  of  lectures  in  various  parts  of  England 
at  Munich,  and  afterward  royal  counsellor  at  on  geology,  general  physics,  chemistry,  miner- 
Landshut :  but  he  never  performed  the  duties  alogy,  and  natural  history.  After  havmg  suc- 
of  the  latter  office.  In  1849  he  accepted  the  oessivelyoccupiedthechairof geologyinKing's 
professorship  of  canon  law  and  of  legal  history  college,  London,  and  in  the  university  of  Dub- 
at  Innspruck,  which  he  esohanged  two  years  lin  (1844),  he  was  appointed  in  1856,  on  the 
later  for  that  of  legal  history  at  the  university  death  of  Dr.  Buctland,  professor  of  geology  in 
of  Vienna,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He  the  university  of  Oxford,  Ab  assistant  general 
has  published  works  on  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  aeeretary  of  the  British  association  since  1832, 
and  German  laws,  his  most  important  work  he  has  arranged  and  edited  the  numerous  vol- 
beingZircAenrecftK^'^'oIs-iI'atisbon,  1845-'51).  umes  of  reports,  including  the  proceedings, 
PHILLIPS,  I.  John,  LL.D.,  an  American  recommendations,  and  transactions  of  the  as- 
merchant  and  scholar,  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  sociation.  In  1858  and  1859  he  was  elected 
Deo.  IS,  1?19,  died  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  April  31,  president  of  the  geological  society.  He  has 
1795.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  written  various  works  on  geology, 
studied  theology,  and  preached  for  a  thne,  but  PHILLIPS.  I.  Kichakd,  an  Enghsh  chem- 
Bubsequentiy  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs,  ist,  born  in  1778,  died  in  Loudon  in  1851.  He 
The  wealth  thus  acquired  was  devoted  m  large  was  a  pupU  of  Dr.  George  Eordyce,  and 
measure  to  the  promotion  of  education.  Ho  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Askesian  society 
endowed  a  professorship  m  Dartmouth  college,  for  the  discussion  of  philosophical  e"'--"*^° 


and  contributed  liberally  also  to  Princeton  established  in  1796.    He  was  successively  leo- 

college.    He  gave  to  Phillips  academy  at  Ando-  turer  on  chemistry  in  various  public  schools, 

ver  $31,000,  beside  a  third  interest  in  his  es-  and  in  1839  was  appointed  curator  and  chem- 

tate  ■  and  founded  Phillips  academy  at  Exeter  ist  of  the  museum  of  economic  geology,  now 

in  1781,  endowmg  it  at  first  with  $50,000,  and  the  museum  of  practical  geology,  which  of- 

Bubseqnently  making  other  donations,  and  a  fice  bo  held  till  his  death.     In  1831  he  be- 

bequest  to  it,  amountmg  in  all  to  $84,000  more,  came  tho  conductor  of  the  "  Annals  of  Phi- 

IL  Samubl,  jr.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  losophy,"  and  upon  the  incorporation  of  that 

in  North  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1751,  died  in  An-  journal  with  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine"  he 

dover  in  1802.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  was  retained  as  one  of  the  editors.    In  1822  he 

college  in  17Y1,  was  a  member  of  the  provin-  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and 

cial  congress  for  4  years  be^nning  with  1775,  dniing  1849  and  1850  was  president  of  the 

a  member  of  the  constitntional  convention  of  chemical  society  of  London.    He  discovered 

1779,  a  state  senator  for  30  years  following  the  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  uranite,  a 

adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  f6r  15  yeai-a  fact  which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  Berze- 

president  of  the  senate,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  \\w.    II.  Wiluam,  an  English  geologist,  elder 

common  pleas  from  1781  to  17S8,  commission-  brother  of  the  preceding,  borii  in  London,  May 

er  of  the  state  in  Shays's  insurrection,  and  lieu-  10,  1773,  died  at  Tottenham  Green  in  1828. 

tenant-governor  at  the  time  of  his  death.     He  Ho  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tho  Askeaian 

was  also  largely  engaged  in  fanning,  manufac-  society,  and  in  1801  contributed  to  its  prooeed- 

turing,  alid  mercantile  pursuits.     He  planned,  inga  a  communication  on  the  divining  rod.     He 

founded,  and  organized  Phillips  academy  at  was  an  early  member  of  the  geological  society, 

Andover,  the  first  incorporated  academy  in  and  in  1827  was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 

Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  ciety.    Mineralogy  and  crystallography  are  es- 

country.    The  theological  seminary  at  Ando-  pecially  indebted  to  him  for  a  large  number  of 

ver,  which  grew  out  of  this  academy,  was  a  exact  measurements  of  crystals  by  the  reflect- 

development  of  his  plan.    He  gave  the  acad-  ing  goniometer  of  Wollaston.    Beside  contrib- 

emy  some  lands,  and  procured  endowments  nting  a  number  of  papers  to  the  "  Transactions 

for  it  from  his  father,  uncles,  and  cousin,  to  of  the  Geological  Society,"  he  wrote  eommuni- 

the  amount  of  $85,000.     At  his  death  he  left  cations  for  scientific  periodicals,  and  pnblished 

to  the  town  of  Andover  a  flind  of  $5,000,  the  works  on  mineralogy  and  geology,  which  had 

income  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  wdiug  the  great  influence  in  popularizing  those  branches 

profesMonal  acquirements  of  female  teachers  in  of  science. 

the  town,  of  extending  the  annual  terms  of        PHILLIPS,  Wendell,  an  American  aboli- 

instruotion  of  its  common  schools,  and  for  tho  tionist,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  29, 1811. 

purchase  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  certdn  He  is  a  son  of  John  Phillips,  flr^t  mayor  of 

specified  books  to  "  poor  and  pious  Christians."  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 

PHILLIPS,  John,  an  English  geologist,  bom  1831,  and  at  the  Cambridge  law  school  in 

Dee,  25, 1800.    He  is  the  nephew  of  William  1833,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in 

Smith,  the  "father  of  English  geology,"  and  the  following  year.    It  was  at  this  time  that 

in  1815  became  the  pupil  and  asastant  of  his  the  excitement  resulting  from  the  agitation  of 
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the  slavery  question  had  spread  throttghont  of  King  Agrippa  he  was  allied  to  the  roya) 

the  country,  rising  to  an  unparalleled  degree  house  of  Judfea.    He  appears  to  have  lived  to 

ofintensity,  and  culminating  in  1885  in  numer-  old  age,  although  no  accoont  is  given  of  hia 

ous  outbreaks  of  mob  violence.    A  witness  death.    Philo  belonged  probably  to  the  sect 

of  the  Boston  mob  of  1835  (see  Gaekisob:,  WiL-  of  the  Pharisees,  but  departed  widely  from 

tiAM  Llotd),  Mr.  Phillips  joined  the  abolition-  the  methods  of  that  sect  in  his  system  of  inter- 

ists  in  1836,  relinquishing  his  professional  prao-  pretation.    While  he  held  firmly  to  the  law  of 

tice  in  1839,  from  unwillingness  to  act  under  Moses  and  to  all  the  Jewish  traditions,  he  was 

his  attorney's  oath  to  the  constitution  of  the  a  Platonist  in  his  ideas,  and  endeavored  to 

United  States.    He  made  his  first  speech  wor-  reconcile  the  philosophy  of  the  Grecian  sage 

thy  of  mention,  in  Deo,  18S7,  on  tlie  occasion  with   the   records   of  tbe   Hebrew  lawgiver, 

of  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  Faneuil  hall,  "  to  The  method  which  he  adopted  of  allegorizing 

notice  in  a  suitable  manner  the  recent  murder,  the  sacred  history  had  already  been  tried  in 

in  the  city  of  Alton,  of  the  Rev.  Elyah  P.  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  but  was  carried  so 

Lovejoy,  a  native  of  New  England,  and  citizen  far  by  Philo  tliat  it  became  in  some  sense  a 

of  the  free  state  of  Illinois,  who  fell  in  defence  new  science.    His  general  purpose  was  to  show 

of  the  freedom  of  the  press."    At  a  moment  that  the  Mosaic  revelation  contained  in  germ 

when  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  seemed  like-  all  that  was  afterward   developed   into  tlie 

ly  to  be  defeated,  and  its  resolutions  r^ected,  various  forms  of  Greek  philosophy.    He  finds 

by  the  oppowtion  of  Attorney-Genera!  Austin,  the  principal  doctrines  of  lie  stoics  and  the 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  was  among  the  audience,  in  Eleatics,  not  leas  than  of  the  PlatociSts,  in  the 

an  outburst  of  indignant  eloquence,  at  once  re-  Scriptures  of  the  chosen  people  of  God  j  and 

huked  the  attorney-general  for  the  sentiments  in  his  characteristic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and 

he  had  uttered,  and  secured  the  passage  of  of  the  ideal  and  archetypal  world,  he  antici- 

the  resolutions.    Since  that  time  he  has  been  pates  the  speculations  of  the  Gnostics.    The 

a  prominent  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  jpitsigs  of  PhUo,  which  are  numerous,  are 

Garrisonian  school  of  abolitionists,  who,  be-  mostly  on  subjects  connected  with  the  narra- 

lieving  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  tive  of  the  book  of  Genesis  or  the  Levitical 

be  an  immoral  compact  between  freedom  and  law,  or  suggested  by  some  incident  in  that 

slavery,  and  tho  Union  resulting  thereirom  tho  record.    Some  of  his  treatises  are  polemic  and 

main  prop  of  the  slave  system  m  America,  re-  apologetic.    They  are  of  great  importance,  not 

fuse  to  swear  to  support  the  former,  and  con-  only  as  siiowing  the  state  of  opinion  among 

sequently  abstain  from  voting,  and  labor  for  the  Jews  in  that  age,  but  also  as  illustrating 

thedissolutionof  the  latter,  as  the  best,  if  not  the  Christian  and  apostolic  history  in  their 

the  only,   means   of   effecting    emancipation,  allusions.     The  best  edition  of  the  works  of 

Mr.  Phillips  is  also  identified  with  the  prog-  Philo  is  that  of  Thomas  Mangey  (3  vols.,  Lon- 

ress  of  the  temperance  and  woman's  rights  don,  1742),  but  additional  treatises  were  dis- 

movements,  and  with  efforts  for  the  ameliora-  covered  by  Cardinal  Mai   (1818),  and   others 

tion  of  the  criminal  law.    He  is  a  frequent  esist  in  Armenian  versions   (Venice,   1833). 

public  lecturer  on  miscellaneous  subjects.    As  Tho  only  English  translation  of  them  is  that 

an  orator,  Mr,  Phillips  is  ranked  among  the  by  Mr.  C,  D,  Yonge,  in  Bohn'a  "Ecclesiastical 

very  foremost  that  America  has  produced.  Library"  (4  vols.  13mo.). 

His  lectures  and  speeches  have  never  been  col-  PHILOLOGY.    See  Lanottaoe. 

leoted,  but  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  PHILOPCEMEN',  the  last  great  general  of 

Boston  "  Liberator"  and  the  New  York  "Anti-  the  Greeks,  born  about  253,  died  by  poison  in 

Slavery  Standard."  Messene  in  183  B.  O.     His  father.  Cranes,  was 

Pnn,0  JUDMV3,   a  Jewish   philosopher  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  MegSopohs, 

of  Alexandria,     The  place  and  time  of  his  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Arcadia; 

birth   are  uncertain,   but  from  indications  in  but  dying  early  he  left  hia  son  to  be  brought 

some  of  hb  writings  it  may  be  inferred  that  up  by  his  iriend  Oleander.     The  studies  of 

he  was  bom  in  Egypt  a  few  years  before  Christ.  PhilopfEmen  were  chiefly  literature,  philoso- 

He  was  of  the  priesUy  tribe,  and  was  honored  phy,  and  war,  the  last  of  which  he  considered, 

with  important  political  trusts,  among  others  acoordingtoPlutarch,  "themostimportantand 

with  the  charge  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Calig-  useful  occupation  of  men,  and  despised  those 

ula,  after  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  who  were  not  versed  in  it."    As  soon  as  ho 

to  defend  that  people  against  the  calumnies  of  became  old  enough  to  enter  the  military  service, 

Apion.    It  is  stated  by  Eusebios  that,  on  a  sec-  he  eagerly  participated  in  the  incursions  whidi 

ond  embassy  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  Philo  be-  were  at  that  time  often  made  into  Laconia. 

cameaoqnaintedwiththeapostlePeteratEome..  He  first  appears  prominendy  in  223,  when 

With  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  Cleomenes  HI,  of  Sparta  having  seized  upon 

which  he  ^udes,  nothing  more  is  known  of  Megalopolis  by  night,  Philopcemen  with  a  few 

his  history,  esoept  that  he  lived  and  taught  at  others  made  a  most  determined  resistance.  The 

Alexandria,  enjoying  great  persona!  popular-  following  year  Antigonns  Doson,  king  of  Mace- 

ity,  and  esercising  by  his  writings  a  wide  in-  don,  coming  into  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  as- 

fluence  upon  the  opinions  of  his  Jewish  breth-  sistance  of  the  Achtean  league,  Philopamen 

ren.    Bytho  marriage  of  his  son  to  a  daughter  joined  his  army  with  1,000  foot  and  a  detach- 
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Ztory  of  Seuiin  wl,.r.  h.  retod  to  1«™  nl..    Sp«t.  ..bm.fcji,  .nd  w„  t,..t.d  will. 

Ih.  Beld,  though  wounded  iu  both  .ides  hj  »  great  rigor.     The  wall,  of  the  oitj  were  r.!»a, 

lltelii.     Iu  «ii.  battle  Me  geuerd.Mp  and  the  exffes  were  all  reetored,  all  lulatataut, 

Jonrige  had  boon  «>  coueplcuoue,  that  Autlgo-  brought  m  or  enfranchued  by  Nato  were  re- 

nae  Sered  him  >  commaud  iu  hi.  army ;  but  quired  to  depart  on  a  toed  day,  tb«  lawe  aid 

PWlopoimou,  who  hoped  to  .eoure  the  uuit,  hi.titutloD.  of  Ijcurgue  whiA  had  .ub.i.ted 

Jnd  lidependeuoe  of  Greece  by  m.au,  of  the  either  well  or  ill  oh.erved,  for  7  eeutur  ..,  wore 

Aeh.an  l««ue,  decliued.    A.  peace  preyaded  abohehed,  »J  .''•«■'■»•■',•  ™'?°»H„? 

at  home,  howcier,  ho  went  to  Crete  and  a-  adopt  tho.e  of  Aehaia.    Of  the  diAauchi.ei 

Bated  the  city  of  Ijttu.  in  to  war  against  8,000  refusmg  to  leave  the  country  were  aold 

OUOS.U..    Arata.,  the  founder  of  the  Ach,au  a.  .la™.    Tbc»  »yerc  measure,  offered  au 

league   having  died  in  213,  Philopoimeu  on  opportunity  to  the  Eomans  of  again  mterfenng, 

hia  return  in  210  wa.  made  commander  of  who  compelled  the  granting  of  a  general  am- 

the  cavalry.     Araln.   had   gained   hi.  .ue-  nealy  and  tie  re.toration  of  the  political  exde. 

C6«..  by  iioan.  of  Maeedonfan  mercenari<»;  In  1S8  PlUopoimen  wa.  elected  .Ir.tegna  for 

hut  Philopmmen  infused  a  love  of  military  the  8th  and  last  tune.    Measene  now  dissolved 

glory  into    the  Achaian    youth,  and  trained  it.  connection  with  the  league,  whereupon  the 

Sciitotbeuse  of  arms.    In  209  ho  accom-  Roman  ambaMadorllamininus,  wrote  to  Phi- 

pmied  Philip,  the  .accessor  of  Antigonus  Do-  loponnei^  dcirmg  him  to  call  together  a  meet 

ion   in  tlft  expedition  again.t  Eli.,  and  iu  a  lug  of  the  Acbaiana  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 

battle  near  the  river  Larissu.  defeated  the  that  city.    This  he  declined  to  do,  and  collect- 

jBtollans  and  Eleans,  and  slew  then-  loader,  ing  a  detachment  of  cavalry  haatenod  forward 

Demophantaa,  with  his  own  hand.     A  war  to  reduce  Messoie,  but  being  r.pul.ed  was 

broke  out  between  the  Acbaiana  and  Macbani-  thrown  from  hi.  borM  and  fell  mto  tie  handa 

das,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  in  a  battle  fought  at  of  tho  enemy.    At  night  an  eiecntioner  was 

Mantinea  Philopoimeu  totally  routed  the  cue-  scut  to  him  witb  a  cup  of  poison,  and  bearing 

my,  himself  klUing  the  Spartan  kmg.    He  was  that  the  troop  he  had  led  had  retired  in  i«fety, 

hiicd  a.  llberntof  of  Greece,  and  so  seriously  he  aiidi  « Then  we  arc  not  alt«gctler  unhaj- 

did  his  pkn.  conflict  with  those  of  Philip  of  py,"  and  drained  the  cnp.    The  news  of  his 

Macedon,  that  an  unsuccessfni  effort  wa.  made  death  excited  great  indignation  m  Achaia,  and 

by  that  prince  to  have  him'  assasdnatod.    In  Lycortas  at  the  head  of  an  i^my  immedmtely 

202  Nahis,  who  bad  succeeded  Machanidaa  in  entered  Messcma  and  ravaged  the  country  far 

the  government  of  Sparta,  seized  upon  Messene,  and  wide.     Dmocrate.  the  Messenian  leader 

and  Philopoimen,  being  unable  to  per.uade  .lew  himseH  and  his  acoomphcos  in  poisoning 

Lvsippas,  then  general  of  the  league,  to  take  Phdopoimen  were  .toned  to  death.    The  body 

the  deld,  eolleetid  a  body  of  armed  men  him-  of  PhUopoimen  was  burned  and  the  ashes  put 

.elf  and  drove  the  tyrant  back  Into  Laconia,  in  ui  nm  were  earned  to  Megalopoh.  by  the 

and  the  following  year,  having  been  elected  hl.tonan  Polybius,  in  a  solemn  procession  of 

.trategns,  defeat^  hi.  army  at  Scolitas  with  tho  amy,  and  .tatue.  to  his  memory  were 

much  slaughter.    Being  .noceeded  iu  the  office  erected  m  almost  dl  the  citie.  of  too  lewue. 
by  a  partisan  of  PbUip.he  went  to  Crete  a  sec-        PHILOSOPHIOAI,  AHATOMT,  a  depart- 

ond  timo  and  took  command  of  the  force,  of  meut  of  anatomical  science,  based  on  data  fur- 

tbe  city  of  Gortyna.     Returning  in  194,  he  niehed  by  descriptive  and  comparative  anat- 

found  that  Nabi.  had  renewed  his  hostilities  omy,  embryology,  and  histology,  to  which  are 

against  Megalopolis,  bat  that  both  be  and  Philip  applied  tho  philosophic^  prineiplos  employed  • 

had  been  defeated  by  the  Eomans  under  Fla-  in  mental  and  moral  scienoe.    It  is  also  weU 

mininas  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  called  transcendental  anatomy,  a.  it  seeks  a 

Acbieani.    So  sooner,  however,  had  Ilaminl-  fnndamoutd  unity  in  aU  the  fonus  of  nature, 

nus  loft  Greece  than  Nabis  began  tho  war  and,  in  the  usual  rostneted  sigmbcatiou  ot  the 

again,  invaded  Aehaia,  and  besieged  Gythium.  term,  anna  to  establish  a  primary  plan  or  ar- 

1^  relieve  this  town  Philopoimen  fitted  out  a  ohetypo  of  which  aU  akcletona,  at  least  of  the 

feet,  which  however  failed  to  accomplish  it.  vottebrata,  are  modifloaOons.    A  brief  sketch 

purpo.e;butmarchingagaln<tSp«rta,althougb  of  the  various  system,  from  Okcn  to  Owen 

he  m  into  an  ambush,  he  defeated  the  enemy  cannot  fad  to  render  more  intelligiblo  the  true 

with  terrible  .laughter.  Shortly  after  hi.  return  character  of  the  hurnau  .keleton.,  external  and 

Nabi.  was  murdered  by  bb^toliauanxiliaries,  mternal,  bypre.enting  the  primitive  type  ot 

wherenpnn  PhUopoimen  hastened  to  Sparta  which  they  are  the  extremely  niodifled  forms 

and  induced  that  city  to  join  the  Achaian  league.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  concludmg  part  ot 

In  189,  however,  the  party  hostile  to  him  gain-  the  article  on  CoMPAEiirvE  Asatomv  for  tho 

ed  too  .nprame  power  there,  and  the  connec-  main  feature,  of  it.  ongm  and  progress,  it  wilt 

lion  with  the  league  was  ai.«jlved,  30  of  Phi-  be  sniScient  hero  to  say  on  these  point,  that  it 

lopuimen'.  friend,  being  put  to  death.    Both  wa.  studied  carefully  by  Oken  siid  Carus  m 

sides  appealed  to  Bome.   An  ambiguous  answer  Germany,  by  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  m  Frjuce 

was  returned  by  tho  senate,  which  the  Aobaiaua  and  by  Owen  m  England.    Presuming  that  the 

interpreted  iu  their  own  favor,  and  in  188  reader  has  a  knowledge  of  anatomical  terms, 
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■withont  wLioli  all  these  aystems  ■will  be  unin-  lung,  the  tongue  the  end  of  the  intestine  con- 

telligible,  we  may  at  once  introduce  that  of  verted  into  musde,  and  the  salivary  glands  the 

Lorenz  Oken,  who  iadisputahly  stands  at  the  liver.— The  poet  Goethe  first  suggested  to  anat- 

head  of  philosophical  anatomists.    As  early  as  oraists  the  idea  of  representing  the  nintaal 

180T  he  made  3  cranial  vertebra,  which  he  relations  of  the  bones  by  figurative  diagrams ; 

calls  those  of  the  ear,  jaw,  and  eye,  proceeding  ho  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  cranial  verte- 

from  behind  forward ;  the  auditory  nerves  trav-  brto  as  early  ae  1790,  hut  did  not  make  it  pub- 

erse  the  1st,  the  trifacial  the  2d,  and  the  op-  lie  until  after  Oken's  inaugural  dissertation  in 

tic  the  anterior  or  3d ;    the  petrous  bone  bo  180T.     In  his  essays  on  comparative  anatomy 

considers  a  sense  capsule  of  the  ear;  he  recog-  (1819-'30)  he  made  6  vertebraj  in  the  mamma- 

nizes  the  vomer  as  a  4th  rudimentajy  vertebral  !ian  head,  3  on  the  posterior  part  enclosing  the 

body,  with  the  lachrymal  hones  aa  laminse  ot  "  cerebral  treasure"  and  its  delicate  subdivi- 

newapophyses,  and  the  nasals  as  spinous  pro-  sions,  and  3  anterior  communicating  with  the 

cesses  or  neural  spines;  the  palate  bones  he  estemal  world;  these vertebrte  are  the  oocipi- 

regards  as  the  ribs  of  the  head  anchylosed ;  tal,  posterior  and  anterior  sphenoid,  palatal, 

the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  upper  jaw,  and  intennasillary.    Dnm^ril  {Ma- 

mammals  and  the  tympanic  of  birds  represent  goiin  eneyelopidiq'ue,  1808)  showed  the  anidogy 

the  scapula  and  ilinm  of  the  head ;  he  recog-  of  the  cranial  segments  and  their  muscles  to 

nized  the  arm,  forearm,  and  hand  in  different  the  spinal  vertebras  and  muscles ;  he  regarded 

parts  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  corresponding  the  basi-<icdpital  tone  aa  a  vertebral  body,  the 

bones  of  the  posterior  limbs  in  the  lower  jaw ;  condyles  as  obliqne   processes,   tM   occipital 

the  clavicles  of  the  head  were  the  pterygoid  protuberance  as  a  spinous  process,  and  the 

bones.     In  fact,  the  head  was  to  him  a  repeti-  mastoid  as  a  transverse  process.     He  consld- 

tion  of  the  whole  trunk  with  all  its  systems ;  ered  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  as  perhaps  a  2d 

he  even  goes  so  &r  as  to  state  as  a  fundamen-  vertebral  centre,  but  rather  inclined  to  the 

tal  principle  that  the  whole  osseous  system  is  opinion  that  the  head  consisted  of  a  single  huge 

only  a  repetition  of  a  vertebra.    This  system  vertebra,  with  similar  form,  use,  and  muscular 

was  at  first  scoffed  at,  hut  the  striking  charac-  attachments  as  a  spinal  vertebra.    Spix  (Uepha- 

ter  of  some  of  his  homologies  opened  the  eyes  logene»i^,  1816)  adopted  the  number  and  com- 

of  his  countrymen  to  the  new  light ;  after  va-  position  of  the  cranial  vertebr«  of  Oken's  sys- 

rious  modifications  suggested  \>j  other  observ*  tem,  only  giving  them  new  names.    De  Blain- 

ers  or  the  results  of  his  own  researcheSj  in  ville(1816)taoghtin  his  lectures  that  the  head 

1843,  in  his  "  Physiophilosophy"  (Ray  society  consists  of  a  series  of  consolidated  vertebra), 

translation,  London,  1847),  he  pursues  his  era-  developed  in  proportion  to  the  nervous  system 

nial  homologies  still  farther,  always  regarding  contained  wifliin  them,  with  simple  appendages 

the  head  as  arepetitionof  the  trunk,  a  doctrine  (ribs),  or  compound  (jaws,  hmbs,  &c.)  ;  this  is 

strenuously  combated  by  Owen.    The  present  further  developed  in  his  Osteographie  (1839) 

article  wiU  not  permit  any  extended  exposi-  ziAEiatinTedesscimec»deVorgaimatien(lSiS). 

tion  of  his  theory,  which  is  detailed  at  length  Bojanus  (/«'»,  1818)  made  4  cranial  vertehne, 

in  the  work  just  quoted,  pp.  318-422.     ffis  the  4th  being  the  nasal,  whose  neural  arch  he 

cranial  vertebrEe  are :   1.  The  occipital,  con-  determined,  and  the  ribs  of  the  tympanic ;  he 

sisting  of  the  body,  2  condyles,  and  crest  of  named  the  vertebrie  acoustic,  gustatory,  optic, 

this  bone ;  tiiis  is  also  the  auditory  vertebra,  and  olfactory.— Geofii-oy  St.  Hilaire  (Annalet 

as  it  encloses  the  auditory  bones,  and  cerebel-  dv,  mmewm  d^Mstovre  naturelle,  180T,  vols.  is. 

lum  which  gives  off  the  nerves  of  hearing,     2.  and  i.)  recognized  the  homology  of  the  peoto- 

The  parietal,  consisting  ofthe  body  of  the  pos-  ral  fins  of  fishes  with  the  anterior  extremities 

terior  sphenoid,  the  greater  wings,   and   the  of  birds,  of  the  bony  apparatus  of  a  sternum 

Earietal  bones ;  this  is  also  the  lingual  verte-  and  its  annexes  with  these  parts  in  higher  ver- 

ra,  the  maxillary  and  lingual  nerves  passing  tebrates ;  he  attempted  the  determination  of 

through  the  wings.    3.  The  frontal,  composed  the  cranial  bones  in  the  crocodile,  dividing 

ofthe  body  of  the  anterior  sphenoid,  orbital  or  them  into  those  of  the  mouth,  nose,  eye,  ear, 

lesser  wings,  and  2  frontala ;  this  is  also  the  and  brain,  regarding  the  skull  as  a  kind  of 

optic  vertebra,  the  optic  nerves  passing  through  house  with  chambers  for  the  lodgment  and 

the  orbital  plates;  it  also  surrounds  the  cere-  protection  of  the  brain  and  organs  of  sense, 

brum.    4.  The  nasal,  consisting  of  vomer,  eth-  but  he  did  not  at  that  time  appear  to  have  had 


moid,  and  2  nasal  bones,  containing  the  olfac-  the  idea  of  cranial  vertebra ;  ho  showed  that 

tory  nerves.    The  skull  contains,  therefore,  a  the  cranium  of  hu^s  was  composed  of  the 

vertebra  to  each  sense ;  the  sense  of  touch  is  same  bony  pieces  as  that  of  man  and  mammals, 

disseminated  over  the  whole  body,  and  its  ver-  recognizing  a  unity  of  plan  of  organic  compo* 

tebriB  are  35,  IB  iu  the  neck  and  chest,  B  in  sition  in  all  the  vertebrata.     His  Philoiophie 

the  abdomen,  and  16  in  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  anatomique  (2  vols.  8vo,,  Paris,  I818-'22)  de- 

caudal  regions.    This  system  is  normal  only  in  veloped  his  ideas  on  the  homologies  of  the  ver- 

the  human  type,  animals  being  irregular  men.  tehrate  skeleton ;  in  the  Memoiret  du  miirnvm 

He  says  the  pectoral  and  abdominal  muscles  d'hUtoire  naturelle  (vol.  ix.,  1823,  pp.  76-119) 

are  ennobled  in  the  muscles  of  the  fece ;  the  he  has  given  hia  ideas  on  the  structure  and 

mouth  is  the  stomach  in  the  head,  the  nose  tha  typical  form  of  the  vertebra,  and  a  representa- 
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tion  in  fig.  5.  In  the  Annales  des  seieneet  na  out  permanent  or  decidnons,  and  reproditced 
turelles  (vol.  iii.,  1834)  lie  esplaina  in  a  synnp  by  the  coagulation  or  calcification  of  theinteg- 
tic  table  (plate  9)  the  composition  of  the  bonv  ument  The  splanohno skeleton  is  also  inf&- 
head  of  man  and  vertebrates ;  he  makes  7  vcr  nor  in  rank,  cartilaginous,  but  capable  of  un- 
tebrte,  as  follows,  from  before  backward  the  dergoing  bony  transformation  in  the  higher 
labial,  nasal,  ocular,  cerebral,  qnadrigeminal  animals;  tracheal  rings, .branchial  arches,  and 
auricular,  and  cerebellar.  He  studied  the  ho  teeth  belong  to  this  skeleton ;  the  neuroskele- 
molo^ea  of  the  hsBmal  arches  more  carefully  ton  is  formed  as  indicated  in  the  article  Boke. 
than  his  predecessors;  he  made  9  pie(es  in  He  divides  the  cerebral  mass  into  8  portions, 
each  vertebra,  combining,  however,  some  of  cen-bellnm,  cerebrum,  and  optic  lobes  between 
the  parts  of  the  external  or  dermal  skeleton  to  them  with  3  pairs  of  ganglia  in  front ;  tho 
which  ihe  vertebral  theory  does  not  apply ,  ho  spinal  ganglia,  in  man,  are  30.  Ho  constructs 
regarded  the  branchial  arches  of  fishes  as  the  the  skeleton  on  geometrical  principles,  starting 
homologuea  of  the  tracheal  rings  of  terrestrial  from  the  hollow  sphere,  double  cone,  and  cylin- 
vartebrates.  With  all  his  errors,  Geoffroy  St.  der ;  he  makes  what  he  calls  proto-,  dento-,  and 
Eilaire  gave  a.  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  trito-vertebrK  ;  the  1st  (ribs)  enveloping  the 
philosophical  anatomy  in  France.  His  most  body  and  its  viscera,  in  relation  withvegeta- 
powerfal  and  constant  antagonist  was  Ouvicr,  tive  life ;  the  2d  (vertebre)  protecting  the 
who  treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt  this  nervous  system ;  and  the  8d  (hmbs)  becoming 
form  of  German  philosophy ;  these  two  anat-  tho  osseous  framework  which  sustains  the  mns- 
omists  carried  on  their  discussions,  both  by  oular  and  locomotive  organs.  His  8  principal 
lectures  and  writings,  with  all  the  eagerness  cranial  vertebrie  corres^nd  to  the  3  cerebral 
and  often  tho  bitterness  of  a  partisan  spirit ;  masses,  and  are  the  occipital,  centricipitaJ,  and 
ability  and  brilliancy  were  on  the  aide  of  Ou-  sincipital ;  the  8  facial  vertebra)  form  the  noae 
vier,  but  truth  and  the  more  philosophical  and  its  cartilages,  and  the  3  intervertebree,  he 
treatment  of  the  subject  were  with  Geoffroy  names  auditive,  optic,  and  olfectory.  It  has 
St.  Hilaire.  Thus  opposed  to  each  other,  the  been  found,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
science  of  philosophical  anatomy,  instead  of  esplwn  the  vertebrate  homologies  by  his  dia- 
making  progress  in  France,  at  the  death  of  gram  archetype ;  for  this  the  reader  ia  referred 
these  two  colleagues  had  fallen  into  a  very  to  the  work  above  cited.  In  fishes  we  find  the 
ohaotjo  and  unsatisfactory  condition. — Carus  first  development  of  the  neuroskeleton,  as  dis- 
of  Dresden  (1828)  was  the  most  successful  cul-  tinguished  from  the  splanchnic  and  estemal 
tivator  of  philosophical  anatomy  after  Oken ;  skeletons,  but  at  its  lowest  stage,  bemg  cartUa- 
in  his  Grun^tlge  der  tserghichende'R,  Anatontie  ginous  or  partially  osseous ;  it  is  of  inferior 
und  Phyaiologie  (translated  into  French  by  vitality,  and  the  component  ])arts  are  imperfect 
Jourdan,  Brussels,  1838)  he  gives  f^r  credit,  in  form  and  number;  in  this  class  the  sesual 
though  slight  mention,  to  French  anatomists,  organs  predominate.  In  reptiles  the  neuro- 
and  lays  great  stress  upon  the  researches  of  skeleton  is  for  the  first  time  bony ;  the  splanch- 
Germans  in  this  direction ;  he  says  inciden-  nic  skeleton  is  truly  cartilagmous,  and  the  oz- 
tally  that  philosophic  osteology  owes  noth-  temal  truly  corneous;  the  abdominal  repon 
ing  to  the  English  and  Italians,  an  assertion  ortbedigestivesystem  predominates.  In  birds 
since  contradicted  by  the  appearance  of  the  the  thoracic  region  or  respiratory  system  pre- 
works  of  Bicliard  Owen,  who,  if  any  one,  dominates,  extending  even  into  tlie  cavities  of 
may  be  swd  to  represent  the  present  opinion  the  bones  and  feathers.  In  nuammals  the  cra- 
of  the  scientific  world  in  matters  of  philo-  nium  predominates  and  the  nervous  system ; 
Bophical  anatomy.  Cams  maintains  that  tho  the  neuroskeleton  being  the  highest  developed, 
same  relation  exists  between  tie  3  cranial  ver-  with  a  corresponding  inferiority  of  the  external 
tebrse  and  the  8  cerebral  masses  pertdning  to  and  splanchnic  skeletons.  Oarus  divided  the 
the  3  great  sensorisd  nerves  (of  hearing,  viaon,  vertebra  into  6  portions,  and  the  skeleton  gen- 
and  smell),  as  between  eacli  spinal  vertebra  and  erally  into  this  number  oi  its  multiples,  while 
the  ganghonio  swelling  of  the  cord  which  it  Oken  adopted  tho  number  5. — Meckel  did  not 
envelopes.  He  gave  the  name  of  dermatoskel-  materially  affect  the  progress  of  philosophical 
eton  to  that  which  in  solidifying  separates  an  anatomy,  but  he  confirmed  many  previous  prin- 
animal  from  the  external  elementary  substance,  ciples  and  homologies  by  his  minute  and  accurate 
air  or  water ;  this  external  elementary  substance  descriptions,  his  knowledge  of  individual  forma- 
also  penetrates  within  the  animal,  requiring  a  tions,  and  hia  history  of  development. — Prof, 
more  or  less  solid  limitation  internally,  in  the  Owen  has  given  the  greatest  extension  to  the 
alimentary  and  respiratory  systems,  oonstitut-  soienceofphilosopbicalaiiatomyinvariouswrit- 
ing  the  splanchnoAeleton ;  the  neuroskeleton  ings  and  lectures  since  1838,  among  which  may 
is  that  which  limits  and  protects  the  nervous  bementionedhisvarious"HunterianLectures," 
system,  bemg  peculiar  to  the  vertebrates,  the  "Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy"  (inverte- 
most  perfectly  developed  and  in  proportioQ  to  brates  and  fishes),  "  On  the  Archetype  of  the 
the  nervous  system.  The  denaatoskeleton  is  Skeleton,"  "OntheNatnreof  limbs,"  and  "On 
the  first  and  lowest  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  it  thePrincipal  Formsof  the  Skeletonand  Teeth ;" 
appears  as  horny  envelope,  shell,  scales,  osse-  the  last  is  the  most  popular,  and  has  been  re- 
ouB  plates,  and  skin ;  it  ia  increased  from  with-    printed  from  "Orr'a  Circle  of  Sciences"  at 
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Philadelphia  (12nio.,  1854).     As  far  as  the  physesare  joined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cen- 

skeleton  is  concerned,  the  aim  of  philosophical  trum,  protecting  only  the  artery  and  vein; 

anatomy  is  to  discover  the  original  idea  which  but  when  the  central  organ  of  circnlation.  is 

presided  at  its  construction,  or  the  archetype  placed  within  it,  the  Iwenial  arch  is  largely 

to  which  all  the  modifications  of  the  verte-  developed,  as  in  the  thorax,  where  the  pleura- 

brate  series  can  be  referred.    The  archetype  pophyses  (ribs)  are  mnch  elongated,  and  the 

refers  prinoipally  to  the  neuroskeleton,  which  hfemapophyses  (costal  cartilagesj  are  removed 

alone  appears  to  have  any  typical  pattern ;  be-  from  the  centmm  and  placed  on  the  end  of  the 

side  the  other  skeletons  already  defined  by  ribs,  the  bony  circle  being  completed  by  the 

Gams,  and  of  which  good  examples  (of  the  btemal  spine  or  sternum ;  the  neural  spine  is 

dormatoskeleton)  may  be  found  in  the  plates  the  equivalent  of  the  superior  spinous  process, 

of  the  sturgeon,  crocodile,  and  armadillo,  and  He  shows  tho  fallacy  of  Cuvier's  definition  of 

the  carapace  of  tlie  tortoise,  he  mentions  a  a  vertebra ;  the  latter  maintained  that  verte- 

scleroskeleton,  or  bones  developed  in  tendons,  brre  have  a  special  number  of  pieces  arranged 

ligaments,  and  aponeuroses.     In  order  to  un-  in  a  definite  manner,  looking  more  at  their  po- 

derstand  his  terms,  and  to  comprehend  his  sition  in  the  aeries  than  at  their  composition ; 

archetype  skeleton,  it  will  be  useful  to  study  his  prejudices  agmnst  the  vertebral  theory  led 

his  typical  vertebra,  here  given;  him  into  many  untenable   and   contradictory 

>i>  w      I    I  statements   and  definitions,     Cuvier  divided 

Zvsapophs^ls.^  19 N«u™l  spine.         ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^.^ 

making  8  annular  segments  of  the  former;  the 
anterior  comprised  the  frontal  and  ethmoid, 
tlie  middle  the  parietals  and  sphenoid,  and  the 
posterior  the  occipital,  the  temporals  being  in- 
tercalated between  the  occipital,  parietal,  and 
sphenoid ,  he  does  not  apply  this  to  the  lower 
vertebrates,  in  which  it  is  most  evident,  nor 
to  the  face,  or  he  would  have  found  that  these 
dmiions  do  not  include  the  same  bones  in  all 
anim'ds,  tho  same  being  in  one  a,  cranial  and 
in  another  a  facial  element;  this  agoin  in- 
volved him  in  many  inaccuracies  and  contra- 
dictions Owen  divides  the  endoskeleton  of 
the  human  head  into  i  segments,  as  follows, 
beginnmg  behind  :  I.  Oocipital  or  epencephalic 
In  the  above  flfiuro  the  inmes  printed  in  Eo-  vertebra,  with  the  following  composition:  cen- 
man  letters  are  the  autogenous  clejnents,  or  trum  (o  )  the  basi-occipital  portion  of  the  oc- 
those  which  are  ordmanh  developed  from  dis-  cipital  bone ;  parapophjses  (p.)  and  neurapo- 
tinct  and  independent  centres,  the  names  in  phjses  (n),  coalesced  into  the  lateral  or  con- 
Italics  indicate  the  proceaaes  which  are  con-  dyloid  portions,  the  former  marked  by  the 
tinuations  of  some  ot  the  preceding  elements ,  ndge  for  the  reetm  lateralia  muscle;  neural 
the  latter  are  the  diapophyses  or  superior  spme  (n  s.),  the  proper  occipital  bone;  pleura- 
transverse,  processes,  and  the  eygajiopJiyem  or  pophyses  (pi.),  the  scapuiaj ;  diverging  append- 
oblique  articular  processes  of  hum  in  anatomy  ages  (d  a),  tie  bones  of  the  upper  extremity; 
The  autogenous  elements  enclose  generally  hamapopbyses  (h.),  the  coracoid  processes  of 
foramina  which  form  canals  m  the  vertebral  the  scapulas ;  and  hiemal  spine  (h.  s.)  deficient, 
chain ;  the  most  constant  and  extensive  canal  The  clavicle  and  first  segment  of  the  sternum, 
is  that  marked  «  above  the  central  body,  for  which  complete  the  mammalian  scapular  arch, 
the  lodgement  of  tliespmal  cord  orneural  axis,  are  the  htemapophyses  and  htemal  spine  of 
composed  of  tho  lamina)  hence  called  neurapo-  the  atlas  or  first  cervical  vertebra.  2,  The 
^ft^ses;  the  second  canal,  marked  A,  belowthe  parietal  or  mesencephalic,  with  c.,  the  basi- 
centrum,  is  more  irregular  and  interrupted,  sphenoid,  or  posterior  part  of  the  body ;  p., 
lodging  the  central  vessel  and  the  great  trucks  mastoid  processes ;  n.,  greater  wings  of  sphe- 
of  the  vascular  system,  and  is  formed  by  the  noid;  n.  s.,  parietal  b  ues  pi  s  yloid  pro- 
lamellcB  hence  called  limmapophy&ea.  On  the  cesses ;  d.  a.,  greate  c  nua  of  hyo  fl  bone ; 
sides  of  the  centrum,  most  commonly  in  the  li.,  lesser  cornua;  and  h  s  body  of  hyoid. 
region  of  the  neck,  is  a  canal  circumscribed  8.  Frontal  or  prosen  phal  w  h  anterior 
by  the  pleurapophyam  or  costal  processes,  the  body  of  sphenoid;  p  ex  eraal  angular  j 
parnpophj/aes  or  inferior  transverse  processes,  cesses  of  frontal  (p  t  f  ont  Is  of  fi  hesj ; 
and  Uie  diapopht/ses  or  superior  transverse  pro-  lesser  wings  of  spheno  d  n  s  f  ontal  bo: 
cesses.  Thus  a  perfect  or  typical  vertebra,  pi.,  tympanic  porti  n  ft  mpo  al,  d.  a.  d 
such  as  is  found  in  the  thorax  of  man  and  most  oient ;  h.,  articular  portion  of  lower  jaw ;  and  h. 
of  the  higher  vertebrates,  and  in  the  neck  of  s.,  dental  portion  of  same.  4.  Kas^  orrhinen- 
many  birds,  with  all  its  elements,  presents  4  cephalic,  with  c,  vomer;  n.,  esta  plana  at  eth- 
canals  around  a  common  centre;  in  the  tail  moid;  n.  s.,  nasal  bones;  pi.,  palate  bones;  d 
of  most  reptUea  and  mammals  the  hcemapo-    a.,  pterygoid  and  malar  bones,  with  squamous 
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and  zygomatic  portions  of  temporal ;  h.,  eupe-  branchiostegal  raya ;  of  the  first  spinal  vertebra 

riormaxillary  bones ;  andb.  s.,  iutermaxillaries.  tbe  pleurapophysis  ia  short  and  simple,  and  the 

Tba  splanchao  skeleton  of  tbe  head  coasistB  of  btemapopbysis  is  the  clavicle ;  in  the  abdominal 

tii6petrosa!andearboiies,theturbinatedbone3,  segments   the   pleurapophysea  support  simple 

and  the  teeth ;  the  esternal  skeleton  consists  raya  as  divergiag  appeadagea,  and  the  h»mal 

of  the  lachrymal  bones.    These  4  cranial  verte-  arches  are  fibrous ;  the  hfemapophysis  of  the 

brte,  according  to  the  organs  of  sense,  would  be;  peivio  segment  ia  ossified,  into  an  ischinm  sns- 

1,  auditory,  related  to  the  organ  of  heariag;  taining  the  ventral  flna  or  posterior  limbs,  in 

2,  gustatory,  with  the  organ  of  taste,  whoso  some  instances  uuited  to  a  rib ;  this  pelvic  arch 
nerve  (gustatory  or  trifaciS)  pierces  the  neural  is  most  remarkably  changed  in  position,  being 
archea  of  this  segment  or  passes  between  it  and  as  above  mentioned  in  the  so  called  abdomind 
tbe  frontal ;  3,  optic,  with  the  organ  of  vision  fishes  (like  the  sahnon,  herring,  and  pike),  or 
between  this  and  the  nasal  segment:  and  4,  joined  to  the  scanalar  arch  as  in  the  thoracic 
olfactory,  with  the  organ  of  smell  always  in  fishes  Oike  the  cod  and  perch  families),  accord- 
front.  Agassiz,  in  the  first  volume  of  Lis  Poia-  ing  aa  the  ischium  is  joined  to  the  coracoid  by 
eomfoaeiUi,  arguing  from  the  fact  that  the  ce-  a  longer  or  shorter  development.  The  bony 
phalic  extension  of  the  ohorda  donalk  is  ar-  and  fibrous  parts  of  the  hamal  arches  contract 
rested  in  the  embryo  fish  at  the  region  of  the  rapidly  beyond  the  abdomen ;  the  parapoph  jses 
greater  sphenoidal  wings,  maintained  the  "  es-  increase  gradually,  curve  downward,  and  com- 
istence  of  only  one  cranial  vertebra,  the  oceipi-  plete  the  arch  as  in  tbe  cod,  or  the  pleurapo- 

•ial,  the  rest  of  the  head  remaining  foreign  to  physes  contribute  to  form  it  with  them  as  in 
the  vertebral  system;"  this  is  refuted  by  Owen,  lepidoiteiis,  or  the  arch  is  closed  by  the  former, 
and  probably  its  author  does  not  now  adhere  to  with  the  latter  anchylosed  below  and  diverging 
it.  Owen  also  combats  the  idea  of  Oken  tliat  at  the  points,  as  in  the  tunny.  The  bodies  of 
the  head  ia  a  repetition  of  the  whole  trunk ;  he  some  of  tbe  terminal  segments  in  typical  osse- 
m^ntdns  that  tbe  jaws  are  not  the  limbs  of  ous  fishes  are  consolidated  together,  and  sup- 
thehead,  bat  are  the  modified  hfemal  arches  of  port  several  neural  and  hMmnl  arches  and 
the  3  anterior  segments ;  the  anterior  limba  are  spines,  which  form  the  more  or  lew  expanded 
diverging  appendages  of  the  occipital  segment,  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  The  dorsal,  anal,  and 
and  the  posterior  of  the  pelvic  segment  with  its  caudal  fins  are  folds  of  the  skin  sapported  on 
hiemal  arch,  both  variously  displaced  from  tlieir  spines  between  the  neural  and  htemal  spines  to 
hfemal  arches  in  different  vertebrates.  The  di-  which  tbe  fin  rays  are  articulated ;  they  form 
vet^ng  appendf^s  of  the  ribs  of  fishes,  rep-  no  part  of  the  typical  vertebrate  skeleton,  and 
tiles,  and  birds,  arising  from  their  posterior  are  peculiar  to  fishes.  As  compared  to  his  ar- 
edge,  are  essentially  limbs,  rndimentary  arms  chetype  figare,  tie  fish  skeleton  departs  from  it 
and  legs,  though  they  never  become  suoh ;  in  in  the  excess  of  development,  principally  in.  the 
this  view  angels'  and  Cupid's  wings,  and  tbe  diver^ng  appendages  of  the  cranium,  and  in 
arms  of  the  mythological  Briarena,  are  philo-  the  arrest  of  development  in  most  of  the  other 
sophical  possibilities  from  the  development  of  segments ;  the  principle  of  repetition  predomi- 
one  or  more  of  these  divergent  appendages,  nates,  and  the  segments  resemble  each  other 
though  zoological  nondescripts.  As  the  era-  more  than  in  the  higher  classes.  In  the  reptile 
nial  segments  are  in  number  according  to  tho  skeleton,  the  hajmal  arches  of  the  anterior  2 
cranial  nerves  of  sense,  so  the  development  of  cranial  vertebra),  the  ^aws,  are  more  developed, 
the  vertebral  bodies  and  neural  arches  in  the  while  that  of  the  panetal  is  feebly  so,  and  they 
trunk  depends  on  the  junction  of  the  nerves  are  more  or  less  displaced  backward ;  in  the 
with  the  spinal  cord ;  the  condyloid  foramen  occipital  segment  the  htemal  or  scapnlar  arch 
of  the  occipital  bone  ^ves  passage  in  man  to  is  still  furtJier  displaced  backward  and  entirely 
the  hypoglossal  nerve.  The  cranial  bones  of  separated,  to  it  is  attached  an  additional  single 
fishes  are  exceedingly  complicated,  and  have  bone,  tbe  humerus,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  most  compai'ative  anat-  terminal  segments  are  reduced  to  6,  a  number 
omists,  and  tried  to  tbe  utmost  the  patience  of  not  surpass^  in  any  of  the  higher  vertebrates, 
their  readers ;  those  who  wish  to  try  the  ex-  A  part  of  the  body  of  the  atlas  is  developed 
periment  are  referred  to  Owen's  "  Comparative  separately,  and  is  united  to  the  2d  cervical  ver- 
Aoatomy  of  Fishes"  and  "  Homologies  of  tbe  tebra,  forming  the  odontoid  process ;  the  9  seg- 
Vertebrate  Skeleton,"  where  the  author  labors  meats  after  the  cranium  are  cervical  vertebrte, 
very  hard,  and  not  always  very  satisfactorily,  movably  artioalated,  the  haimal  arches  not  be- 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  his  archetype.  It  will  ing  ossified,  and  the  pleurapophyses  feebly  do- 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  give  a  few  of  veloped,  but  free  or  floating ;  the  9  to  12  fol- 
the  most  striking  characters  of  the  skeletons  of  lowing  are  dorsal  vertebriB,  the  elongated  ribs 
the  different  classes  of  vertebrates,  according  with  Uie  hiemal  arch  comploting  the  circle,  the 
to  Owen.  In  the  fish  not  only  the  jawa,  but  pieces  of  which  are  movable ;  the  next  8  are 
tbe  arras  and  legs,  may  belong  to  the  skull,  the  lumbar,  without  free  and  bony  ribs,  but 
which  accordingly  is  developed  out  of  proper-  with  biemal  ai"ches ;  the  next  2,  united,  form 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  diverging  ap-  the  sacrum,  bearing  the  peivio  arch,  consisting 
pendagea  of  the  frontal  vertebra  are  the  ^ain  of  pleurapophyses  (ilium),  htemapophyses  (is- 
of  operodar  bones,  and  of  the  parietal  tbe  chium  and  pubis),  with  the  divergent  appeo- 
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dagefl  of  the  posterior  limbs,  a  higher  develop  hone  forms  part  of  the  cranial  walls ;  the  ce- 
ment thao  in  fishes ;  beyond  the  aBcrum  all  the  c  pital  la  articulated  to  the  atlas  by  zygapo- 
vertebr»  are  caudal,  in  which  the  pleurapophj  physes  or  condyles  developed  from  ike  nearal 
aes  become  gradually  Bhort«r,  a  few  of  the  fret  arches  and  the  htemal  or  scapular  arch  ia  gen- 
attached  to  diapophyses,  and  the  hfemapophy  erally  far  removed  from  the  skidl ;  tho  hama- 
ses  artiouiated  between  and  to  2  vertebral  bod  popliyses  of  the  atlas,  or  clavicles,  vary  much 
ies.  In  this  class  we  see  for  the  first  tin  e  ro  in  ostent  degree  of  ossification,  and  even  in 
gions  of  the  body.  In  the  bird  skeleton  the  their  presence ;  the  pleurapophyses  of  the  cer- 
premaxillary  is  much  more  developed  than  the  ■\ioal  vertebraa  are  very  short,  and  are  generally 
niaxillaiy,  the  reverse  of  what  is  seen  in  rep  united  to  the  other  elements,  circumscribing  the 
tiles ;  the  greater  volume  of  tbe  braiu  re  inires  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery.  The  number 
an  increased  cranial  cavity,  which  is  obtained  ot  tl  o  cervicals  is  7,  except  the  alleged  6  in  the 
by  the  expansion  of  the  neural  arches  and  spmea  manatee  and  the  8  or  9  in  the  3-toed  sloth ;  thia 
without  the  addition  of  any  now  bones  the  nunibir  depends  on  the  existence  of  the  dia- 
cervical  segments  have  short  and  free  pleurapo  phragm  &.O.,  determining  the  nnmber  and  dis- 
physos  or  ribs,  which  are  early  united  tc  the  tnbution  of  tbe  pairs  of  cervical  nerves;  in 
neural  arches,  forming  numerous  simple  verte  some  whales  and  annadillos  they  are  more  or 
brffl,  and  giving  length  and  flexibility  to  the  less  consolidated.  In  the  dorsals  the  pleurapo- 
necfc;  the  detached  hemapophyses  of  the  atlas  phyaes  or  ribs  are  movable,  and  the  anterior 
are  usually  joined  togetherat  their  estremities  ones  are  articulated  between  Svertebrte;  the 
forming  a  thin  osseous  arcli,  tbe  furcular  bono  hEemapophyses  are  the  costal  cartilages,  and  the 
in  tho  thoras  the  latter  are  ossified  into  sternal  hajmal  spines  are  generally  a  distinct  chwn  of 
ribs,  the  plearapopbyses  being  the  vertebral  bones  in  the  Highest  consolidated  into  a  ster- 
rit«,  bearing  diverging  appendages,  po  nting  num  toward  the  loins  the  pleurapophyses  be- 
backward,  which  serve  to  unite  the  ribs  and  to  come  shorter,  and  are  attached  to  their  respec- 
render  the  thorax  more  soUd ;  the  hiemal  spines  tive  vertebral  centres  and  to  the  diapophyses ; 
of  the  anterior  thoracic  segments  are  developed  the  htemapophysea  becurae  shorter,  and  finally 
into  the  broad  sternum  characteristic  of  birds,  free  and  floating.  The  caudals  vary  much  in 
with  its  keel  on.  the  median  hne  large  in  pro-  number,  size,  and  fbrm ;  the  short  pleurapo- 
portion  to  the  powers  of  flight.  The  sacral  re-  physesin  the  anterior  ones  ore  developed  at 
gion  is  greatly  developed,  both  in  the  extent  the  end  of  diapophyses,  and  the  htemai  arch, 
andinthenumberofbonesfirndyunitedtoforia  when  it  exists,  is  articulated  directly  te  the 
it,  and  in  its  enormous  pleurapophyses,  espe-  bodies.  The  limbs  (ejcept  in  cetjiceans,  wlere 
ciaEy  the  ilium;  the  sacrum  includes  some  of  the  posterior  are  wanting)  are  much  alike, 
the  last  dorsal,  the  Inmbar,  the  sacral,  and  even  whether  adapted  for  flying,  digging,  swimming, 
some  of  the  caudal  vertebne  as  limited  in  the  running,  or  climbing,  as  will  be  seen  under 
reptile  skeleton ;  after  the  sacrum  come  6  or  6  the  homotypes  below.  In  the  fish  and  rep- 
caudaL  more  or  less  united,  the  last  compressed  tile  the  vertebral  column  is  straight  or  nearly 
later^y  and  directed  upward.  The  pelvis  has  so ;  in  tho  bird  the  skull  forms  a  right  angle 
only  3  hffimapophyses,  the  pubis  and  the  ischi-  with  the  neck,  the  latter  having  a  sigmoid 
um,  not  united  on  the  median  line,  except  in  curve,  and  the  tial  bent  upward;  in  tie  spring- 
tbe  ostridi  for  the  former  and  the  nandon  ing  mammals,  like  the  carnivora,  there  ia  a 
(rhea)  for  the  latter,  the  rule  being  that  tfie  pel-  convergence  of  the  spinous  processes  toward 
vis  of  birds  is  open  below.  The  direr^ng  ap-  the  llUi  dorsal,  and  in  most  tiere  is  a  sim- 
peudages  of  tlie  scapular  and  pelvio  arches,  or  ilar  convergence  toward  theith  cervical,  these 
the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  agree  in  hav-  two  re^ons  being  the  centres  of  special  move- 
ing  only  3  bones  in  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  and  ments  of  the  column;  in  balky  animals,  like 
8  united  in  the  metacarpus  and  metatarsus,  sup-  the  elephant,  which  move  with  a  rigid  spine, 
portingintheformertbe2d,3d,and4thpha]an-  these  processes  are  all  inclined  aSittleback- 
ges,  that  of  the  3d  very  radimentery ;  in  the  ward,  as  in  crocodilians.  In  man  the  spine 
metatarsus  the  8  hones  are,  except  in  the  pen-  has  several  slight  and  graceful  curves,  destined 
guins,  united  for  their  whole  length,  including  to  prevent  shocks  to  the  nervous  system  from 
also  the  3  tarsal  bones ;  the  rudimentary  in  eta-  movements  incidental  to  the  erect  position;  the 
tersal  of  the  great  toe  is  not  anchylosed,  and  is  curvature  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  are  great- 
direoted  backward,  supporting  the  hind  toe  est  compared  with  the  number  of  vertebrte, 
with  2  phalanges;  the  2d  toe  has  8  phalanges,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  diverging  ap- 
the  8d  4,  the  4th  6,  the  Cth  or  little  toe  being  pendages  reach  the  maximum  of  development, 
wanting ;  by  the  number  of  phalanges  we  know  especially  the  latter  as  compared  to  the  length 
that,  in  the  African  ostricl^  the  external  or  of  the  spine;  the  thumb,  the  least  constant  in 
shortest  toe  of  the  3  by  its  5  jomts  ia  the  4th,  the  rest  of  the  class,  beoomea  in  him  the  most 
and  the  internal  the  8d,  longer  than  the  other,  important,  constituting  a  hand  proper;  in  like 
though  having  only  4  joints.  In  the  mammal  manner  the  great  toe,  the  first  obliterated  in 
skeieten  the  cranial  cavity  is  expanded,  as  in  other  mammals,  U  characteristic  of  the.genus 
birds,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  neural  Aowo,  as  on  it  depend  principally  the  erect  pos- 
spines,  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital;  but  in  tare  and  biped  gait  of  man;  even  the  highest 
most  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  monkey  has  a  posterior  thumb  instead  of  a 
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great  toe.  In  tlie  citae  of  serial  homologies,  the  eense  of  taste  ia  v.  delicate  modification  of 
or  homotypes,  may  be  mentioned  the  homolo-  the  sense  of  touch,  placed  for  protective  pnr- 
gj  of  the  scapula  with  the  ilium,  the  humerus  poses  at  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary 
with  the  femur,  the  ulna  with  the  fibula,  radi-  canal ;  it  is  absent  in  many  of  the  lower  ver- 
ns  wili  tibia,  carpus  with  tarsus,  metacarpus  tehrates,  and  haa  no  more  ddm  to  be  reckoned 
with  metatarsus,  fingers  with  toes ;  in  the  skull,  among  the  special  senses  than  similar  modifi- 
the  basi-occipital,  baai-sphenoid,  pre-sphenoid,  cations  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  wing  of  the 
and  vomer  are  the  homotypcs  of  the  vevtehrd  bat  or  in  the  genital  mucous  membrane ;  the 
bodies ;  the  coraooid,  superior  maxillary,  olav-  origin,  development,  and  mode  of  distribution 
icle,  pubis,  ischium,  chevron  bones,  sternal  or  of  the  gustatory  nerve,  which  is  only  a  branch 
abdominal  ribs  and  cartilages,  and  tendinous  of  the  5th  pair,  moreover  are  not  such  aa  be- 
intersections  of  the  rectus  aidominis,  are  all  long  to  special  sense  organs.  There  are  also 
homotypesandhiemapophyses.  This  system  of  only  3  sense  capsules  in  the  head,  the  petrous 
homotypes  is  far  more  natural,  satisfactory,  and  portion  of  the  temporal  hone,  the  sclerotic  in  the 
intedigible  than  that  of  Oken,  Spis,  and  Carus,'  eye  (as  in  the  tunny),  and  the  ethmoid  for  the 
who  speak  of  the  scapula,  ilium,  femur,  humer-  sense  of  smell.  As  each  vertebra  of  the  trunk 
US,  &c.,  of  the  head,  regarding  each  part  as  a  corresponds  to  a  spinal  nerve,  there  ought  to 
repetition  of  the  whole ;  an  idea  which  Ouvier  be,  according  to  the  view  hero  maintained,  8 
combated  in  the  most  scornful  manner. — This  pairs  of  nerves  in  the  head;  excluding  the  S 
is  a  fair  representation  of  the  principal  points  special  sense  nerves,  the  Ist  pair  of  cranial 
of  philosophioal  anatomy,  as  given  in  the  writ-  nerves  would  he  made  np  of  the  moiorooisMto- 
ings  of  Owen ;  in  many  points  it  is  very  un-  rum,  pathetic,  external  motor  of  eye,  and  the 
satisfactory,  and  he  labors  very  hard  oftentimes  facial  (or  the  3d,  4th,  Bth,  and  Yth)  for  the 
to  make  out  his  homologies  and  to  refer  them  motor  portion,  and  the  Sth  or  tri&ci^  for  the 
to  his  archetype.  With  such  aouroes  of  error  sensitive  portion ;  the  2d  pair  of  crania!  nerves 
and  room  for  variation,  it  would  be  nseless  to  has  the  glossopharyngeal  and  spinal  accessory 
expect  perfect  agreement  among  authors ;  from  for  its  motor  portion  and  the  par  vagum  for 
the  nature  of  adaptive  organization,  it  must  be  the  sensitive;  the  3d  pair  of  cranial  nerves  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  reduce  skeletons  the  hypoglossal,  which,  though  all  motor  in 
and  their  parts  to  imexoeptionahle  laws;  or-  man,  in  reptiles  (frogs)  has  the  sensory  gan- 
ganio  systems  will  not  he  bound  down  to  any  glion  of  an  ordinary  spinal  nerve ;  in  the  same 
such  narrow  and  clearly  defined  rules,  and  are  manner  in  reptiles  the  7th  is  seen  to  belong  to 
constantly  presenting  to  naturalists  instances  the  1st,  and  the  glossopharyngeal  and  spinal 
of  inexplicable  departure  from  what  have  long  accessory  to  the  2d  series.  "We  have,  then,' 3 
been  considered  natural  laws;  the  common  cerebral  vesicles,  3  special  senses,  8  sense  cap- 
fallacy  that  an  exception  proves  a  law  plwnly  sules,  and  8  pairs  of  oranio-spinal  nerves, 
allows  that  manyof  our  most  firmly  established  which  would  seem  to  indicate  S  cranial  verte- 
prinoiples  in  natural  science  are  but  approxima.-  hr(e,  with  a  rudnnentary  nasal  or  other  verte- 
tions  to  and  fragments  of  eternal  truth.  Phil-  hral  bodies  in  front,  without  nerves  belonging 
osophical  anatomy  will  probably  always  he  an  to  them,  corresponding  to  the  coccyx  posteri- 
unoertain  and  ever  changing  study,  assisting  or!y.  There  is  no  regularity  in  the  manner  in 
hut-  not  constituting  the  science  of  anatomy,  which  the  nerves,  both  spinal  and  cranial. 
Admitting  the  4  cranial  vertehrffl  of  Oken  and  come  ont  of  the  vertebral  canal ;  the  3d  cranial 
Owen,  there  may  still  be  recognized  with  as  nerve  comes  ont  at  the  jugular  foramen,  be- 
much  propriety  other  vertebral  centres  in  ad-  tween  the  occipital  and  parietal  vertebrte; 
vance  of  the  vomer,  andogous  to  the  eoccys  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  Jet  pair  make  their 
at  the  other  end  of  the  column,  with  no  nerves  exit  from  the  cranium  by  the  foramina  rotun- 
belonging  to  them.  The  nsual  reason  for  mak-  dum  and  ovale,  and  some  by  the  sphenoidal  fis- 
iug  4  cranial  vertebrie  seems  to  hare  been,  both  sure,  that  is,  both  through  the  3d  and  between 
with  Oken  and  with  Owen,  the  existence  of  4  the  Ist  and  3d;  in  the  human  spine  the  nerves 
organs  of  sense  in  the  head,  auditory,  gusta-  come  out  between  the  vertebrie,  but  in  the 
tory,  optic,  and  olfketory ;  on  this  principle  dorsals  of  many  mammals  they  pierce  the  mid- 
there  would  seem  more  reason  for  the  admis-  die  of  each  vertebra.  Aa  to  the  hiemal  arches, 
sien  of  only  3.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  3  Prof.  Owen  finds  it  very  difficult  so  to  di- 
cerebral  vesicles,  corresponding  to  what  be-  vide  his  tympanic  series  as  to  get  the  hyoid 
come  cerebellum,  optic  lobes,  and  cerebral  arch  and  lower  jaw  as  appendages  to  the  3d 
hemispheres,  or  according  to  some  anatomists  and  3d  vert«braa ;  there  ia  considerable  doubt 
the  medulla  oblongata  may  he  substituted  for  as  to  whetlier  the  diverging  appendages  of  the 
the  cerebellum ;  in  the  next  place,  there  are  cranial  vertebra)  are  as  yet  properly  determin- 
only  3  special sensesintheheadjhearing, seeing,  ed.  Admitting  8  cranial  vertohrse,  with  a  ru- 
and  smeUing,  taste  being  a  compound  sense,  dimentary  4th  or  nasal  centrum,  let  the  occi- 
Diado  up  of  smell  and  touch ;  the  flavor  of  suh-  pital  segment  claim  the  s  p  1  ar  h  th 
stances  we  get  from  the  sense  of  smell,  as  the  lower  jaw  may  be  append  d  t  th  pa  t  1 
result  of  a  common  cold  in  the  head  and  of  and  the  upper  jaw  to  the  fr  ntal  gm  nt  th 
artificially  preventing  the  entrance  of  air  by  hyoid  arch,  as  Cams  and  th  rs  m  t 
holding  the  nose  sufficiently  show;  the  rest  of  being  placed  with  the  trach  al  mg  n  tha 
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Bplanchnosteleton ;  or,  leaving  the  tyoid  arcli  tlio  ethmoid  for  centmia,  frontal  foi*  nenrd 
in  the  endoskeleton  (which  is  probahly  more  arch,  and  nasals  for  rib  and  Bternum.  Tha 
correct^,  and  pertaining  to  the  parietal  seg-  lower  portion  of  the  hjoid  hone  with  the 
ment,  tie  upper  and  lower  jaws  may  be  made  greater  comu  is  the  sternal  qnantity  and  rib 
the  double  hEemapophysial  appendages  to  a  of  tiie  atlas,  the  tlijroid  cartilage  of  tie  axis, 
single  rib.  as  the  ischinm  and  pubis  are  to  the  the  cricoid  of  the  3d  cervical,  the  trachea! 
fliuin.  There  are  some  facts  fevoring  the  lat-  rings  of  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th,  and  the  clavicle 
ter  view,  such  as  the  development  of  both  iaw9  of  the  7th  cervical.  He  malies  out  these  6 
from  a  single  arch;  in  the  cyclostome  fishes  cranial  vertebras  also  from  the  disposition  of 
the  month  is  an  arch,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  the  nerves ;  as  in  tic  spine  a  nerve  passes  be- 
say  which  is  upper  and  which  is  lower  jaw ;  tween  3  adjacent  vertebra,  and  5  nerves  would 
in  myxine  there  is  no  under  jaw,  the  inferior  correspond  to  6  vertehrie,  he  finds  5  cranial 
portion  of  the  mouth  being  made  up  of  the  an-  nerves  for  his  6  cranial  vertebraj ;  the  1st  nerve 
terior  part  of  the  tongue  bone.  Not  to  multi-  is  the  olfactory ;  the  2d,  a  group  containing 
ply  instances  of  other  doubtful  and  debatable  the  optic,  8d,  4th,  and  6th  nervea,  motor  and 
points,  tbese  will  suffice  to  show  that  philo-  sensory,  passing  through  the/oram^n  iacerum," 
Bophical  anatomy  has  not  yet  reached  a  posi-  the  3d,  branches  of  the  5ti  passing  through  the 
tive  and  unassailable  foundation. — Though  /oTomen  ovale;  the  4tli,  the  auditory  and  faeial ; 
Owen's  conclusions  are  accepted  by  most  anat-  and  the  6th,  the  par  vagum,  glossopharyngeal, 
omists  as  coming  nearest  the  tmth,  Mr,  Mac-  Ac.  The  fore  liinbs  are  homologous  to  one 
Jise,  in  the  artide  "  Skeleton"  of  the  "  Oyclo-  another  and  to  the  posterior  limbs ;  the  scapula 

Kdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  (vol.  iv.,  and  flium  are  the  homologues  of  lie  posterior 
ndon,  1853),  looks  at  the  osseous  frameworli  laminfe  of  a  dorsal  vertebra,  the  acromion  and 
from  another  point  of  view,  and  comes  to  very  inferior  iliac  spinous  processes  correspond  to 
dififerent  results,  at  only  a  few  of  which  can  transverse  processes,  and  the  head  of  the  hn- 
-we  glance  here.  He  denies  that  there  is  any  merus  and  femur  to  the  head  of  a  rib. 
ench  ens  as  a  typical  vertebra,  and  maintains  PHILOSOPHY  (Gr.  rfiAor,  loving,  and  o-o^ia, 
that  vertebra  are  unequal  quantities,  varying  wisdom),  the  universal  and  absolute  science, 
in  difierent  regions  of  the  trunk ;  according  to  aiming  to  esplmn  phenomena  by  ultimate 
Mm,  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral  vertebrie  causes ;  to  grasp  the  nature  of  rei  as  distin- 
develop  costal  appendages  as  well  as  the  dor-  guished  from  phenomenal  existence;  to  system- 
sal  ;  the  first  7  thoracic  costo-vertebral  figures  atizo  tJie  forces  and  the  laws  which  prevail  ia 
are  complete,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  mam-  the  activities  of  God,  man,  and  nature;  to  re- 
malian  spinal  asis  are  more  or  less  modified  dnce  the  universe  to  a  principle  of  anity ;  and 
from  this  archetype ;  the  mammalian  cervis  to  exhibit  at  once  the  impulse  and  the  goal  of 
is  not  limited  to  7  vertebrse,  and  may  contain  destiny.  The  origin  of  the  name  is,  upon  ques- 
from  6  to  9  without  anomaly,  the  number  de-  tionable  authority,  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
pending  on  how  many  have  the  ribs  developed  who  preferred  to  be  called  a  philosopher,  or 
only  to  the  cervical  degree ;  all  the  spinal  seg-  lover  of  wisdom,  rather  than  a  sophist  or  sage, 
ments  of  the  vertebrata  are  only  as  the  variable  It  was  appropriated  and  first  popularized  by 
proportionals  of  stemo-eosto- vertebral  arche-  Socrates,  who  made  it  the  distinctive  appella- 


types.     The  hyoid   apparatus  consists  of  the  tion  of  his  teaching  in  contrast  to  the  arrogant 

metamorphosed  ribs  of  the  cervical  vertebrie,  designation  of  the  sophists.     Originally  assum- 

and  the  ventral  apparatus  (as  in  the  crocodil-  ed  in  modesty,  the  term  did  not  retain  its  ety- 

ians)of  those  of  the  lumbar;  clavicles  and  cora-  mological  and  Socratio  meaning,  but  returned 

coid  bones  he  regards,  like  ribs,  as  identical  to  that  of  o-o^ta,  or  wisdom.    Among  the  most 

parts  of  tho  costo-vertebral  archetype,  and  as  significant  definitions  of  philosophy  are  the  fol- 

belonging,  not  to  the  atlas,  hnt  to  the  7th  lowing;  "  the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and 

cervical  vertebra ;   in  like  manner,  marsupial  human"  (attributed  to  Pythagoras) ;   "  a  medi- 

bones,  pubic  and  ischiatio  bones  are  rib-like  in  tatiou  of  death"  (fitXenj  iavoTuv),  and  "  a  resom- 

their  nature,  and  belong  to  the  lumbar  andsa-  bJingof  the'Deity  inso  far  as  that  is  possible  to 

cral  vertebra;.    In  the  head  he  makes  6  verto-  man"  (Plato) ;  "  the  art  of  arts,  and  science  of 

brie :  1,  occipital,  the  rib  and  sternum  being  the  sciences"  (Aristotle);  "that  part  of  human  learn- 

styloid  process  and  the  upper  half  of  the  hyoid  ingwhichhath  reference  to  thereason"  (Bacon); 

bone  with  its  lesser  comu;  2,  petrosal,  with  "the  science  of  things,  evidently  deduced  from 

its  costo-stemal  quantity  the  tympanic  bone  first  principles"  (Descartes);  "the  science  of 

coiled  upon  itself  and  enclosing  the  bones  of  effects  by  their  causes,  and  of  causes  by  their 

the  ear;  8,  temporal,  having  no  centrum,  but;  effects"  (Hobbes);    "the  science  of  sufficient 

the  temporal   and  parietal   bones  for   nesral  reasons"   (Leibnitz);    "the   science  of  things 

arch  and  spine,  the  lower  jaw  articulating  like  possible  in  so  far  as  they  are  possible"  (WoK) ; 

a  rib  to  the  glenoid  cavity ;  4,  post-sphenoid,  "  the  science  of  the  connecting  principles  of 

with  greater  sphenoidal  wings  for  neural  arch,  nature"  (Adam  Smith);  "the  science  of  trutlis, 

and  the  zygoma  and  upper  jaw  for  rib  and  sensibleandabstract"(Condillac);  "thescience 

stemnm ;    6,    anterior   sphenoid,   with    lesser  of  the  relations  of  all  knowledge  to  the  neces- 

wings  for  neural  arch,  and  palate  bone  for  sary  ends  of  hnman  reason"  (Kant) ;  "  tho 

costo-stemal  portion;  and  6,  ethmoidal,  with  scienoeof  the  original  form  of  the  Ego,  or  men- 
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tal  self '  (Krng,  with  which  that  of  Fichte  sub-  the  ground  of  its  eiistence  in  the  epecies,  the 
Btantially  agrees) ;  "the  science  of  the  absolute,  speoies  in  the  genus,  the  genus  in  some  broader 
or  of  the  absolute  inditference  of  the  ideal  classiflcation,  and  so  on  till  an  ultimate  snb- 
aJid  real"  (Schelliag) ;  "  the  science  of  reason,  stance  be  reached,  .from  which  all  things  are 
in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  the  conscious  idea  of  developed,and  which  isthegoal  of  philosophy, 
universal  being  in  its  necessary  development"  The  final  attainmeats  of  the  sciences  are  the 
(Hegel) ;  "  the  substitution  ~of  true  ideas,  that  elementary  data  of  empirical  philosophy.  Yet 
is,  of  neoessarjtrutbs  of  reason,in  place  of  the  philosophy,  in  its  higher  manifestations,  has 
oversights  of  popular  opinion  and  the  errors  of  not  started  from  the  results  of  science,  but 
psychological  science"  (Ferrier) ;  "  the  knowl-  from  the  suggestions  of  consciousness  and  the 
edge  of  effects  as  dependent  on  their  causes"  postulates  of  reason. — Philosophy  embraces  the 
(Sir  William  Hamilton);  "the  science  of  fii-st  two  departments  of  psychology,  which  inves- 
principles,  that,  namely,  whioh  iavestigates  the  tigates  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  hn- 
primary  grounds,  and  determines  the  fimda-  man  mind,  and  ontology,  which  seeks  the  na- 
moutal  certainty,  of  human  knowledge  gen-  ture  and  laws  of  rea]  existence.  The  former 
erally"  (Horell) ;  "the  science  of  the  ultimat*  dealswith  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  the 
principJes  and  laws  of  nature  and  freedom,  oa  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  laws  of  thought ; 
also  of  their  mutual  relations"  (Tennemann) ;  the  latter  with  the  essential  characteristics  of 
"  the  science  of  the  reason  of  things"  (Alans) ;  being  per  ae,  the  oonstitution  of  the  universe, 
"the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  t]ie laws  of  things.  The  former  is  descriptive, 
universe"  (Lewof)  —Philosophy  agrees  with  and  the  latter  aoientiflc  metaphysics.  The 
religion  in  revealing  the  intnite  in  r^arding  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  the  dem- 
individual"  objects  as  products  or  shadows  of  onstration  of  objective  reality  ft-om  subjective 
an  ultimate  absolute  principle  Butitrequires  conception,  is  the  leading  philosophical  prob- 
evidence  and  logical  sequences,  whde  rehgion  lem.  The  aim  of  psychology  is  the  description 
rests  upon  mystery  and  laith,  upon  instinctive  and  analysis  of  mental  experience.  Even  when 
and  spiritual  certainty  Ihe  one  systemar  combined  with  logic,  it  can  furnish  aknowledge 
tizes  the  totality  ot  things  m  the  domain  of  only  of  phenomena  and  relations.  It  marks, 
knowledge,  the  other  in  that  ot  teeling.  In  first,  the  changing  facts  which  succeed  each 
tiie  order  ot  history  religions  are  the  preludes  other  in  the  mind ;  secondly,  the  fecultiea  or 
of  philosophies  The  former  divinize  phenom-  permanent  powers  to  which  these  facts  are 
ena,  the  latter  establish  between  them  relations  severally  related;  and  thirdly,  the  affirmation 
of  cause  and  effect.  Faith  grasps  the  substance,  of  personal  existence  and  identity.  The  multi- 
reason  furnishes  the  form.  The  mode  of  con-  plicity  of  facta  are  all  manifestetiona  of  powers 
oeption  and  statement  in  the  two  are  entirely  of  thought,  feeling,  and  volition ;  and  these 
different.'  Philosophy  gives  explicite  the  ab-  powers  are  the  diverse  operation  of  a  simple 
straot  ideas  and  tendencies  which  are  in-  personal  principle  which  we  accept  as  an  as- 
Tolved  impHeite  in  the  conceptions  of  religion,  iom  of  consciousness.  Oogito,  ergo  auvi,  the 
Poetry  or  art  also,  like  philosophy,  is  a  revela-  Cartesian  proof  of  personality,  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  infinite ;  but  its  ideal  is  beauty,  tion  of  one  thinking  being  from  every  other, 
while  that  of  philosophy  is  truth.  The  one  remains  true,  though  the  mind  be  regarded  as 
moves  according  to  principles  of  taste,  the  other  a  collection,  not  of  faculties,  but  of  sensations, 
by  logic ;  the  law  of  the  former  is  the  imagi-  as  by  Condiliac,  or  of  impressions  and  ideas,  as 
nation,  that  of  the  latter  the  reason,  A  com-  by  Hume,  or  of  categorical  laws,  as  by  Kant. 
plete  philosophic  system  may  have  an  (esthetic  The  phenomena  of  consciousness,  however 
character,  and  a  finished  work  of  art  may  be  classified,  are  nsnally  distinguished  as  sensitive, 
analyzed  as  philosophy  analyzes  the  universe ;  intellectual,  and  volitional.  To  the  first  class 
but  if  each  were  perfect,  the  former  would  be  belong  sensations  and  emotions,  the  former  an 
abstract  and  absolute,  the  latter  would  be  con-  affection  through  the  body,  the  latter  through 
Crete,  an  imitation,  but  not  an  explanation  or  the  mind.  To  the  second  class  belong  percep- 
a  justification,  of  nature.  Philosophy,  as  the  tion  through  the  organs  of  sense;  conception, 
science  of  ultimate  principles,  differs  from  spe-  when  those  organs  are  not  concerned;  memory, 
oial  sciences  whose  objects  are  finite  phenomena  which  Is  conception  with  individual  recognl- 
and  proximate  causes.  It  transcends  tliem,  tion;  imagination,  by  which  conceptions  are 
and  deals  with  objects  only  in  the  Hght  of  the  combined  in  a  different  order  from  any  in 
absolute.  Even  the  whole  circle  of  the  natural  which  the  originals  were  perceived ;  belief,  with 
sciences  does  not  constitute  a  system  of  phUos-  or  without  evidence ;  and  reasoning,  which  is 
ophy,  which,  if  empirically  established  at  all,  either  contingent  or  demonstrative.  To  the 
could  only  be  so  by  combining  the  results  of  all  third  class  belongs  only  the  act  of  willing,  but 
departments  of  scientific  inquiry  as  the  basis  as  this  may  be  exerted  in  the  control  of  other 
of  a  higher  generalization.  Each  particular  mental  operations,  there  results  a  new  class  of 
science  seeks  a  principle  of  unity,  a  force  and  mixed  intellectual  and  voluntary  operations,  as 
law  which  will  account  for  the  phenomena  in  attention,  attraction,  comparison,  classification, 
its  own  realm.  This  principle  becomes  an  ele-  generalization.  The  term  ontology,  which  by 
ment  in  universal  science  or  philosophy,  which  present  usage  means  the  same  aa  the  ancient 
seeks  after  absolute  unity.    The  individual  baa  metaphysics,  was  first  introduced  into  philo- 
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BOphical  language  byWolf  to  deaignate  the  pri-  latter  uenallj  precedes  the  former,  furnishiru! 
marr  depai-tment  in  hie  quadruple  elassifica-  the  preconceived  hypothesis  which  guides  aua- 
tton  of  philosophy— psychology,  cosmology,  lytic  researches  and  which  ia  confirmed  or  oor- 
aad  theology  heing  the  other  three.  He  in-  rected  hy  them.  Boldness  in  syntLesia  has 
tended  by  it  the  science  of  abstract  (not  ahso-  been  more  common  than  precision  in  analysis 
Jnte)  as  diatinguished  from  real  being,  the  "  With  regard,"  says  Samuel  Bailey,  "  to  the 
science  of  the  possible,  of  the  necessary  and  philosophy  of  mind,  which  mnet  always  eon- 
contingent,  of  quantity  and  quality,  of  eub-  stitute  the  foundation  of  noa-physicai  science 
stance  and  accident,  &c.  It  expounded  ra-  of  every  description,  I  venture  to  repeat  the 
tional  laws,  without  reference  to  whether  any  prediction  that  no  great  progress  will  be  made 
thing  actual  obeya  them,  or  to  the  lawa  of  in-  by  those  who  prosecute  it,  and  that  they  will 
tellect  by  which  we  believe  them.  Kant  con-  continue  to  move  in  a  circle,  until  they  consent 
demned  under  thia  name  the  whole  theory  that  to  do  .what  succeaafn]  physical  inquirers  do 
our  subjective  ideas  imply  real  objects,  verita-  namely,  to  dismiss  all  figurative  statements  of 
ble  eustenoea,  coirespondmg  to  thera,  and  par-  fact,  all  fictitious  entities  and  occurrences,  all 
ttcularly  confuted  the  ontological  proof  of  the  abstractions  except  as  mere  forme  of  eapres- 
divine  eiiatence.  From  his  time  ontology  has  sion,  all  hypotheses  except  such  as  may  be  pro- 
been  opposed  to  psychology,  and  comprehends  fessedly  pnt  forth  in  the  character  of  tentative 
investigations  into  every  real  existence,  which,  suppositions;  and  to  confine  themaelvea  to 
without  heing  a  direct  object  of  consoiousneaa,  real  ohjecta,  actual  events,  literal  statements 
may  be  deduced  from  the  possession  of  certain  and  rigorous  conclusions."  Oarus  describes 
feelings,  or  principlea,  or  faculties  of  the  hu-  the  history  of  philosophy  as  "  the  natural  his- 
man  soul.  Its  three  objects  are  the  soul,  na-  tory  of  the  human  reason,  its  pnrsuits  and  pro- 
ture,  and  God,  to  whicii  correspond  Kant's  ducts."  It  presents  a  genealogy  of  systems, 
three  ideas  of  pare  reason,  and  the  three  de-  and  shows  the  progress  of  reason  through  ab- 
partments  of  rational  psychology,  cosmology,  stract  schemes  like  tkat  of  the  soul  through 
and  theology.  Its  goal  is  an  organic  system  of  succeaaive  religions  and  civilizations.— It  ia  a 
tJie  spiritual  and  material  nniverse,  an  intui-  peculiarityof  Indian  speculation  that  it  esteema 
tion  of  unity.  The  whole  modem  philosophy  life  the  ereatest  of  evils,  and  looks  to  annihila- 
of  the  absolute  is  ontolo^cal,  while  positivism  tion  as  the  highest  bHsa.  To  extinguish  indi- 
deniea  that  we  can  pasa  beyond  the  phenom-  viduality  in  abaorption,  to  close  the  circle  of 
enal,  and  Sir  WiHiam  Hamilton  denies  that  metempsychosis,  to  be  finally  rid  of  being  is 
we  can  be  aciontifically  oeri;ain  that  our  fee-  the  goal  to  which  both  religion  and  philosophy 
ulties  adequately  represent  objective  i-ealities.  point.  The  orthodox  and  probably  oldest 
—Every  system  of  philosophy  is  tiie  speculative  aystem  of  Hindoo  philosophy  is  that  of  the 
development  of  a  principle,  a  coherent  chain  "fedanta  or  the  Mimansa.  It  embodies  tradi- 
of  thoughta,  whose  first  member  is  accepted  as  tions  of  Brabrainism,  interpretations  of  the 
an  axiom,  and  whose  last  is  the  remotest  con-  Vedaa,  and  results  of  speculation.  The  second 
sequence  reaulting  from  it.  Between  the  two  Munansa,  which  is  specially  called  Vedanta, 
he  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  and  of  develops  the  idea  of  Brahma  as  at  once  the 
human  life.  Systeme  develop  progressively  operative  and  material  ground  of  the  nniverse, 
what  the  reason  contains  .ps  a  poasibility  and  both  the  principle  and  the  result  ~of  creation, 
demands  ae  an  ideal.  The  adherents  to  the  both  immanent  in  the  world  and  transcendent 
method  and  tendency  of  a  system  constitute  a  above  it,  both  the  source  and  destiny  of  all 
school  of  philosophy.  The  system  is  developed  things.  Return  into  Brahma  and  blissftd  ex- 
by  analytical  or  synthetical  processes,  accord-  tinction  is  the  desire  and  goal  of  all  souls, 
mg  as  the  goal  to  which  it  tends  or  the  axioms  Unable  to  determine  the  relation  between  Brah- 
from  which  it  proceeds  were  first  apprehended  ma  and  the  world,  abstract  essence  and  con- 
by  the  mind.^  A  principle  being  given,  synthe-  crete  nature,  being  and  becoming,  rest  and 
8is_  nnfolds  it  till  it  takes  in  the  totality  of  movement,  unity  and  multiplicity,  Indian  phi- 
things  in  its  consequences.  A  result  being  losophy  divided  into  two  schools,  which  respeo- 
asBumed,  analysis  considers  the  road  which  tivelym«ntained  Brahma  and  the  world  as  the 
must  be  followed  and  the  premises  which  must  only  real  existence,  each  excluding  the  other, 
be  framed  to  justify  it.  The  order  and  direc-  According  to  the  Vedanta,  the  world  is  a  de- 
tion  of  ideaa  are  diametrically  opposite  in  the  lusion,  a  phantom,  like  the  image  of  the  moon 
two  procedures.  If  the  thought  be  analytical,  on  water ;  the  senses  are  deceptive,  and  Brah- 
the  guiding  point  is  a  problem,  a  goal  hover-  ma  alone  exists.  Tb&  phenomenal  universe  is 
ingbeforethemind  tobeattmnedat  allevents.  the  mistake  of  our  own  eyes,  and  our  subjec- 
Ifthe  thought  be  synthetical,  the  guiding  point  tive  conception  of  self  or  of  any  distinction 
is  an  axiomatic  premise,  and  the  coni-se  of  ideas  between  the  person  knowing  and  the  thing 
is  but  a  series  of  legitimate  conclusions.  The  known  is  in  like  manner  false.  The  wise  man 
former  method  is  that  of  solutions,  the  latter  escapes  from  the  snare  of  this  distinction,  and 
that  of  deductions.  They  are  ooimter-process-  from  all  nnreal  appearances,  and  rises  to  unim- 
es,  correctmg  each  other,  analysis  being  prop-  passioned  repose,  pure  contemplation,  tran- 
erly  the  foundation  and  synthesis  the  eonclu-  soendent  freedom,  to  union  with  Brahma.  He 
rion  of  philosophical  thought.    Historically  the  becomes  conscious  of  himself  only  as  the  change- 
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less,  eternal,  and  uniTersal  Bfahma,  and  tha  In  the  6tli  century  B,  0.,  Lao-tse  and  Confucitw 
whole  circle  of  individnal  life,  birth,  old  age,  became  the  chiefs  of  opposite  schools.  The 
and  death,  is  to  him  but  a  phantasm.  Asceti-  former,  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  primordial 
cism  is  the  ethical  result  from  this  theory.  Tlie  tmity,  espldns  the  origin  and  dealiiiy  of  beinga 
Saakhya  philosophy,  whose  mytliical  fonnder  by  a  soherae  erf  pantheism ;  the  latter,  avoiding 
was  Kapila,  ia  the  rationalism  of  Brahminism,  purely  speculative  questions  as  inaccessible  to 
and  starts  from  the  dualism  of  spirit  and  mat-  the  reason,  sought  only  a  practical  philosophy 
ter,  unlike  the  Vedanta,  which  identifies  spb-  as  a  means  of  moral  perfection.  Preeminent 
ject  and  object.  It  regards  spirit  not  as  the  among  the  disciples  of  Confucius  was  Mencius. 
porvacUug  soul  of  the  world,  but  as  an  infini-  His  precepts  were  founded  on  no  theory  of  vir- 
tude  of  individual  souls,  which  from  the  be-  tue,  and  had  no  reference  to  a  divine  power, 
gining  have  acted  in  union  with  nature.  Every  A  school  of  Neo-Confucianism  was  formed 
soul,  when  it  has  once  penetrated  the  mask  of  about  the  lOth  century,  the  founder  of  which 
material  things,  and  discovered  its  own  abso-  was  Tcheu-lien-ki,  and  the  chief  Tehu-hi,  wliich 
lute  independence,  attains  a  pure  gnosis,  but  treated  specially  of  cosmology.  An  original 
may  continue  to  exist  though  its  end  be  gdned,  principle,  having  both  active  and  pas^ve  modes 
aa  a  wheel  may  still  roll  after  the  impulse  has  of  being,  and  generating  the  6  elements,  fire, 
left  it.  Thns  illumined,  however,  it  obtains  a  water,  earth,  wood,  and  metal,  from  which  aH 
final  and  absolute  liberation  from  life  at  the  things  proceed,  is  the  fundamental  conception 
death  of  the  material  body ;  but  of  its  former  of  the  system.  Man  ia  the  flower  of  creation, 
condition,  whether  any  conscioua  or  b  h  gh  his  soul  returns  to  heaven  after 
scions  personality  remain  to  it,  nothing  aid  d  tl  t  loses  its  personaJity.  The  whole  Ohi- 
Asthe  Vedantadoctrineproceedsfrom  tl  1  pb losophy  seems  but  the  eSbrt  of  apro- 
of  abstract  unity  and  substance,  the  S  khy  sa  pe  pie  to  give  a  light-and-shadow  sketch 
proceedsfrom  the  data  of  individual  con  f  th  more  palpable  facts  of  heaven,  earth, 
ness,fromthoantagonismofthe!ndividn  1  so  1  dm  .—The  Persian  dualism  and  the  He- 
and  nature.  The  former  declares  the  ph  m  b  w  m  notheism  belong  to  the  history  of  reli- 
ena  of  this  antagonism  unreal  and  delusiv  th  g  ther  than  philosophy;  and  the  wisdom 
latter  denies  au  all-absorbing  divinity.  The  goal  of  the  Egyptians  ia  known  to  us  chiefly  from 
of  the  soul,  accoi-ding  to  the  one,  is  absorp-  its  snpposed  influence  on  Greek  speculation.  Ia 
tion  into  Brahma,  and  according  to  the  other,  6S-  Greece  first,  says  Hegel,  was  the  light  concen- 
cape  from  nature.  In  eithen  case,  the  soul  once  trated  into  the  lightning  of  thought.  The  flrst 
free  ia  subject  to  no  further'  peril  of  existence,  problem  of  Greek  philosophy  was  to  espMa 
Beside  these  two  principal  systems,  there  are  theenigmaofesternat  nature,  to  account  for  the 
the  Fyaya  (logic),  the  atomistic  Vaifeshika,  and  spectacle  of  the  joaterial  nniverse,  to  solve  tha 
the  later  Tuga,  which  aimed  to  unite  with  the  problem  not  of  the  soul  but  of  the  world.  By 
Sankhya  theory  the  idea  of  a  creative  Deity,  an  imperfect  analysis  some  hypothetical  ele- 
The  Wyaya,  ascribed  to  Gautama,  though  it  con-  ment  was  attained,  which  by  a  hasty  synthesis 
tains  no  account  of  the  syllogism  and  is  hut  a  waa  integrated  into  the  principle  of  all  things, 
superficial  code  of  ratiocination,  lias  had  an  in-  The  Ionic  and  the  Italic  schools,  which  on  oppo- 
fluence  on  all  the  schools  of  India  corresponding  site  sides  of  the  Greek  peninsula  opened  the  se- 
to  that  of  the  Organon,  of  Aristotle  on  western  ries  of  Hellenic  speeulatious,  embodied  this  ten- 
philosophy.  The  Vaipeshika  regards  the  uci-  dency.  Thales  of  Miletus  (about  600  B.  0.),  the 
verse  as  composed  of  eternal  atoms,  which  it  first  of  the  Ionic  pliilosophers,  made  water  the 
reduces  to  6  categories,  9  substances,  24  quali-  primal  and  universal  principle,  the  fundamental 
ties,  and  5  movements.  The  Tuga  is  a  system  agent  in  creation  and  movement.  He  thus  con- 
of  mysticism,  inculcating  the  union  of  the  in-  formed  to  the  poetical  tradition  that  "  Oceanua 
dividual  with  the  infinite  soul  in  contemplative  is  the  father  and  Thetis  the  mother  of  things," 
ecstasy.  The  whole  Indian  philosophy  has  in  hut  has  the  merit  of  advancing  frorn  a  wythi- 
connection  with  its  ontologic^  doctrines  a  psy-  cal  to  a  scienliflo  representation.  His  disciple 
chology  of  remarkable  subtlety  and  obscurity.  Anaximander  assumed  aa  the  original  essence 
In  no  other  country  has  the  struggle  between  an  ethereal  principle,  filling  space,  which  by  suc- 
matter  and  spirit,  sense  and  reason,  been  more  cessivo  combinations  constituted  the  universe, 
strikin^y  characterized.  Spirit  and  reason  tri-  He  seems  only  to  have  given  a  philosophical 
umph,  hut  only  to  extinguish  every  finite  per-  expression  to  the  conception  of  chaos  in  toe  old 
Bonality  in  one  Infinite  hfe, — The  basis  of  Chi-  cosmi^onies.  Anaximenes,  the  third  of  the 
nese  philosophy  is  the  book  of  principles  ( Y-  Ionic  sages,  made  air  the  original  element,  from 
King,  "  Transformations")  attributed  to  Fn-hi.  which  by  rarefaction  and  condensation  he  de- 
The  lines  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  inscribed  rived  all  things.  Thus  water,  an  original  cha- 
on  the  back  of  a  dragon  are  abstract  categories  otic  matter,  and  air  were  the  three  substrata  to 
of  the  ethical  and  physical  worlds.  A  contin-  which  Ionic  speculation  attdned  as  the  ultimate 
nous  straight  line  represents  the  heaven,  and  a  principles  of  unity  and  goals  of  philosophy, 
broken  line  the  earth,  and  their  combination  The  Italic  school,  represented  by  Pythagoras 
according  to  a  numerical  law  explains  all  things.  (540-510  B,  0.),  advanced  from  asensuons  to  a 
The  senses  thus  triumph  in  the  efforts  of  the  symbolical  principle.  Number  is  made  the  es- 
leasun,  making  a  system  of  linear  symbolism,  senceof  the  mental  and  material  universe.   The 
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ccenlt  relation  of  numbers  is  the  kej  to  pliilo-  is  derived  from  irapresaions  on  the  senses  by 
Bopliioal  attMments.  The  harmony  of  the  uni-  images  that  emanate  from  estemal  objects. 
Terse  and  the  mnaic  of  the  soul  are  the  highest  "Parmenides,  Heraclitus,  and  the  atomists," 
objects  of  Imowledge  and  culture.  Thua  the  aajs  Hegel,  "  oU  sought  for  the  absti'act  uni- 
relations  and  hannonies  of  existeuee  take  the  versal.  Parmenides  found  it  in  being ;  Heracli- 
piace  in  Italic  speoolation  which  had  been  occu-  tna  in  the  proceaa  of  being  yer  ae  ;  and  the 
pied  by  substance  and  cause  in  the  Ionic.  The  atomists  in  the  determination  of  being  per  u." 
latter,  also,  limited  itsdf  to  physical  nature,  The  atomic  system  was  more  complete  tlian  any 
while  the  former  rednced  the  moral  and  ma-  that  preceded  it,  and  may  be  called  the  perfec- 
terial  worlds  alike  to  a  principle  of  rhythm.  Uon  of  a  purely  mechanical  eiplanatioa  of  na- 
Another  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  the  Ele-  tore,  since  all  subsequent  atomists  have  only 
atics,  who,  transcending  both  a  scnsaons  and  a  repeated  its  fundamental  conceptions.  Anasa- 
symbolical  nltimate  principle,  conceived  of  one  goras  (born  about  500  B.  C.)  rose  above  any 
sole  substance  as  the  only  true  being,  and  pro-  materialistic  philosophy  of  pature,  and  recog- 
nounced  the  phenomentJ  world  an  empty  ap-  sized  by  the  side  of  matter  a  superior  world- 
pearance.  An  immutable  and  eternal  principle  forming  intelligence,  working  freely  and  by  de- 
of  intelligence  was  thus  attained.  "One  and  sign.  "  When," says  ArLstotie,  "hennnonnced 
all,"  was  the  motto  of  Eleutic  speculation.  Its  that  in  nature,  as  in  men,  there  was  a,  mind 
pantheistic  character,  incompletely  developed  causing  the  arrnngement  and  order  of  the  nni- 
in  Xenophanea,  who  conceived  of  the  Deity  as  verse,  he  seemed  alone  to  have  preserved  his 
symbolized  by  a  sphere,  was  perfected  by  Par-  reason  amid  the  follies  of  his  predecessors."  He 
reenides  (460  B.  0.),  who  represented  the  abso-  rather  postulated  than  developed  the  doctrine 
Inte  being  as  affected  by  love,  yet  without  rela-  of  mind  as  the  superior  and  vital  energy  of  na- 
tion to  space  or  time,  divisibility  or  movement,  ture;  and  Plato  therefore  complains  that  he 
and  who  therefore  could  not  account  for  the  gave  a  mechanical  instead  of  a  truly  teleologi- 
phenomena  of  multiplicity  and  change.  Kelis-  cal  view  of  the  origin  of  being,  introducing 
sua  and  Zeno  continued  this  tendency,  and  in  only  a  deut  ex  maehina  to  explain  effects  for 
the  interest  of  pure  being  sacrificed  nature  and  which  no  other  causes  appear.  Yet  a  spiritual 
all  finite  existence.  The  transition  from  abstract  principle,  apart  from  matter,  was  now  attained 
to  concrete  being,  from  the  Eleatic  principle  of  as  the  result  of  the  effort  to  conceive  how  the 
unity  to  the  world  of  phenomena,  was  attempt-  cosmos  began  and  continued  to  move.  A 
ed  by  Heraclitns  (about  520  B.  0.).  "  Every  breach  was  thus  effected  between  the  subjective 
thing  flows,"  was  his.motto,  and  he  thus  intro-  and  the  objective ;  the  soul  no  longer  sought 
duced  a  principle  akin  to  the  German  concep-  the  truth  abroad,  but  in  itself;  and  the  sophists 
tionof  becoming  (Mwitoi).  An  original  energy,  wore  able  by  subjective  dialectics  to  deny  ob- 
was  substituted  for  the  Ionic  original  matter  jeetive  reality.  Though  the  sophists  were,  ac- 
and  for  the  Eleatic  universal  but  abstract  being,  cording  to  Grote,  a  profession  of  teachers  and 
The  flus,  which  constitutes  the  world,  is  the  not  a  sect  of  theorists,  and  though  they  bad  no 
product  of  conflicting  opposites,  of  the  Ono  body  of  common  doctrines,  yet  the  general  ten- 
warring  with  itself  and  Iiarmonizing  with  it-  d^ncyof  their  speculations  was  sceptical.  Wiih 
self,  like  the  accord  of  tJie  bow  and  the  viol,  the  motto  of  Pi-otagoras  that "  man  is  the  meas- 
An  tdl-pervading  Are  is  the  principle  of  forma-  ure  of  all  things,"  they  developed  the  principle 
tion  and  dissolution.  Tho  attempt  to  account  of  subjectivity  to  the  destruction  of  the  autior- 
for  perpetual  flow  and  movement  gave  rise  to  ity  of  custom,  law,  and  religion,  the  validity 
new  tlieories  of  the  origin  and  principles  of  na-  of  reason,  and  any  solid  foundation  of  trnth, 
ture  by  Empedodes  (440  B.  0.)  and  the  atom-  While  they  tended  to  overthrow  the  whole  edi- 
ists.  The  former,  a  thanmaturgic  naturalist,  flee  of  thought  which  had  been  thus  far  built 
originated  the  theory  of  tho  4  elements,  fire,  up,  Boeratea  (470-399  B.  0.)  created  a  new 
air,  earth,  and  water,  which  dwelt  together  by  epoch  in  philosophy  by  directicig  observation 
the  principle  of  friendship,  till  strife  broke  their  on  man  himself  for  the  purpose  not  of  denial 
nnion,  and  occasioned  the  formation  of  the  hut  of  affirmation.  The  subjectivity  which 
world.  Thus  in  connection  with  the  elements  they  regarded  as  empirical  ho  made  absolute; 
he  introduced  two  moving  powers,  combining  and  henceforward  the  study  of  mind  became 
the  love  of  Parmenides  with  the  conflict  of  the  prime  and  central  object  of  philosophy.  He 
Heraditus.  The  sout  he  regarded  as  fonned  availed  himself  of  self-consolousness  to  estab- 
from  tho  4  elements,  and  havipg  its  seat  chiefly  lish,  as  they  had  done  to  destroy,  a  tme  object- 
in  the  blood.  Leueippua  and  Democritus  (about  ive  world.  Hegel  has  remarked  that  in  pro- 
400  B.  C),  who  represent  the  atomic  philoso-  nouncing  Sooratea  the  wiaest  of  men  tlie  Pythia 
phy,  supplanted  the  4  elements  by  an  unlimited  virtually  abdicated ;  from  that  time  oracles  for 
number  pf  constituent  atoms  as  the  ground  of  the  conveyance  of  truth  from  without  should 
things,  and  the  moving  energies  of  love  and  be  ailent  before  the  power  of  inward  reflection, 
conflict  by  unconscious  necessity.  Atoms,  of  Confining  hia  stlidy  to  human  as  distinguished 
like  quality  but  unlike  form,  moving  eternally  from  divine  affairs,  he  sought  to  eatablisb  the 
in  a  vacuum  by  an  absolute  law,  constitute  the  notions  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  and 
universe.  According  to  Democritus,  the  soul  left  the  single  positive  doctrine  that  virtue  is 
consists  of  globular  atoms  of  fire,  and  thought  knowledge  or  wisdom,  a  foundation  stone  in  the 
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Bcientifio  treatment  of  ethics.  He  gave  to  of  nothing,  he  was  the  preacher  of  immortal 
phUosophy  deflnition  and  induction  as  its  being.  His  theories  have  reappeared  in  spo- 
method,  self-knowledge  as  its  point  of  depart-  cial  power  whenever  tlie  human  mind  has 
ure,  and  moral  perfection  as  its  goal.  His  par-  risen  from  repose  or  from  errors  to  advance  to 
tiaJ  disciples  were  Antietfaenes  and  the  Ojnios,  a  higher  stadium  in  its  progress. — While  Plato 
Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenians,  and  Euclid  and  esteemed  onlj  abstract  types,  Aristotle  laid 
tlie  Megarians.  Each  of  these  adopted  from  stress  on  concrete  individualities,  assailed  the 
him  the  principle  that  all  men  should  have  one  theory  of  ideas  as  baseless  and  fantastic,  and 
supremo  ^m  after  an  ideal  perfection.  The  proposed  instead  the  theory  of  causes.  Ho 
cyiiios  songht  Bfter  a  life  according  to  nature,  recognized  four  metaphysical  causes  or  prin- 
in  contempt  of  customs,  arts,  sciences,  and  ciples,  matter,  form,  motive  power,  and  end, 
even  personal  wants;  the  Cyrenians  made  it  wMoh  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  fimda- 
the  chief  end  of  man  to  follow  the  instinct  of  mental  antithesis  of  matter  and  form.  The 
pleasure,  making  present  enjoyment  the  test  of  form,  which  is  life,  being  added  to  matter,  to 
wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  the  Megarians  applied  which  also  is  ascribed  an  element  of  deare, 
Eleatic  dialectics  to  etliics.  These  schools  pre-  transforms  potentiality  into  actuality ;  thus  a 
pared  the  way  respectively  for  Epicureanism,  statue  results  from  matter  in  the  quarry  and 
stoicism,  and  scepticism.  The  interpreter  of  the  form  in  the  miod  of  the  artist,  aud  nature  is 
Socratic  philosophy,  the  first  who  attained  to  a  hut  an  evolution  of  the  forms  of  divine  intelli- 
systematic  representation  of  the  world  of  ideas, ygence.  These  forms,  unlike  the  Platonic  ideas, 
was  Plato  (480-347B.O.).  Beginning  with  tiio  are  not  accomplished,  sell-sub sistent,  and  per- 
soul,  as  an  independent  existence,  he  diatin-  manent  entities,  but  constitute  at  once  an 
guiahea  in  it  two  eomponeuts,  the  divine  and  eternal  energy  or  entelechy  and  its  eternal 
the  mortal,  the  reason  and  the  appetites,  which  product.  The  actual  does  not  follow  but  coin- 
are  united  by  an  intermediate  link,  the  heart  cides  with  the  potential ;  the  form  or  essence 
($iiHot)  or  generous  sentiments.  The  activity  of  of  nature  is  nothing  else  than  the  way  to  na- 
tbe  soul  culminates  in  the  pure  thought  of  the  ture,  its  realizing  activity  and  also  its  proper 
reason.  To  osplaia  its  connection  with  matter,  end.  The  ideal  and  real  elements  which  Piato 
he  refers  to  its  origin.  In  the  lieginning,  in  had  set  apart  were  thus  closely  bonnd  to- 
the  choir  of  gods,  it  moved  happily  aronnd  the  gothcr.  Forms,  as  motive  principles  pervad- 
divine  essence,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  ing  the  universe,  have  their  source  in  Grod  the 
it  delighted.  Misled  and  fallen,  it  lost  its  flrat  mover,  who  is  being  in  perfect  activity, 
wings,  and  is  confined  in  the  body  as  a  place  and  bears  nothing  in  himself  which  is-  merely 
of  expiation.  Slill,  amid  the  miseries  of  the  potential.  As  Platonism  culminated  in  the 
present  life,  it  sometimes  recuils  dim  reminis-  conception  of  ideas,  AristoteUanism  colmi- 
cencea  of  its  former  state,  of  the  truth  and  natedin  that  of  motion,  energy,  or  life,  work- 
melody  in  which  it  then  lived.  Ail  philoso-  ing  in  all  things,  and  the  ground  of  their  es- 
phy  is  reminiscence.  The  earth  is  as  a  cav-  istenoe  and  development.  Keality  belongs  only 
em  open  on  one  side  to  the  light,  in  which  the  to  particulars;  complete  knowledge  requires 
prisoners  only  see  the  shadows  and  hear  the  complete  experience ;  but  all  possible  determi- 
echoes  oP  the  voices  of  the  persons  without,  nations  of  being  are  contained  in  10  categories, 
The  luminous  esternal  region  is  the  region  of  their  relation  to  which  mav  be  discovered  by 
ideas.  By  purification  and  discipline  man  rises  syllogistic  reasoning.  The  Aristotelian  system 
through  opinion,  belief,  and  rational  knowledge  of  logic  was  scarcely  improved  until  the  present 
to  that  pure  intuition  which  introduces  to  this  century.  The  systems  ofPlato  and  Aristotle  are 
higher  realm.  The  culture  of  the  sciences,  of  illustrious  examples  of  the  ideal  and  real,  or 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  music,  is  prelimi-  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  schools,  which  have 
nary  to  dialectics,  whose  function  is  to  distin-  existed  in  every  age  of  specnlation. — The  de- 
guiah  what  is  phenomenal  and  aecidental  in  cline  of  the  Greek  spirit  and  civilization  was 
things  from  what  is  essential,  permanent,  and  marked  by  three  systems  of  philosophy,  con- 
idea!.  It  thus  grasps  beneath  the  current  of  ceived  with  indilFerence  to  speculative  truth, 
phenomena  the  types  which  are  eternal.  The  The  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  denied  the  possibility 
highest  idea,  and  the  ground  of  all  other  ideas,  of  certitude  concerning  any  thing  objective, 
is  that  of  the  good,  at  once  moral  and  meta-  and  proposed  a  thoughtless  and  aimless  ao- 
physical,  which  is  the  goal  of  thought,  as  the  quiescence  inthe  impulses  of  nature  as  the  law 
idea  of  the  beautiful  is  the  goal  of  love.  The  of  life.  His  system  was  maintained  by  the 
Deity  is  the  architect  of  the  world,  which  he  leaders  of  the  new  academy,  Arcesilaus  and 
has  fashioned  in  his  likeness,  making  it  an  Cameades,  and  anticipated  the  absolute  doubt 
organiscn  of  order  and  beauty.  Man,  also,  of  ^nesidemus  and  Sextus  Empiricus.  Epi- 
shouid  aspire  after  resemblance  to  God,  and  corns  proposed  as  the  goal  of  philosophy  a 
should  reflect  the  divine  ideas  in  his  own  scheme  of  morals  that  should  inevitably  lead 
works.  In  a  polytheistic  age  and  country,  Plato  to  happiness.  The  aim  of  his  physics  was  to 
adored  a  paternal  Providence ;  while  his  con-  rid  mankind  of  the  terrors  that  come  from  be- 
temporaries  wasted  their  energies  in  the  sterile  lief  in  God  and  immortality,  and  the  a"        " 


vine  types ;  amid  thinkers  who  were  certain    from  error.    The  universe  is  an  aggregatioi 
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of  atoms,  moving  by  chance;  the  sonl  termi-  oua  controversies  of  the  fathers  of  the  church 
Batea  with  death  ;  and  in  a  remote  space  the  ■whUe  the  .philosophers  occnpied  themselves 
goda  lead  a  changeless,  careless  life,  ignoring  with  commentaries,  had  proved  their  cause  to 
all  management  of  affairs.  Plutarch  reproach-  he  desperate,  when  Produs  made  the  Jast  pro- 
ed  this  system  with  total  sterility  of  great  men.  test  agamst  the  triumphing  religion.  Philoso- 
and  great  actions.  Stoicism,  on  the  contrary,  phy  had  now  transferred  its  seat  to  Athens,  He 
■was  recommended  by  its  heroes.  Founded  was  a  type  of  the  luxm'y  of  mysticism,  and 
by  Zeno,  and  developed  by  Caeanthes  and  amid  the  severest  asceticism,  -while  insensible 
Ohrysippns,  it  sought  to  establish  a  discipline  to  outwerd  impression,  avowed  that  his  imagi- 
of  virtue  in  an  age  of  degeneracy.  Assuming  nation  enjoyed  all  the  delights*of  sense.  His 
that  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  are  far-  system,  iilie  that  of  Plotinus,  confounds  man  and 
nished  by  sense,  it  maintained  that  assent  or  God,  matter  and  spirit,  nature  and  the  creator, 
the  free  eiercise  of  reason  is  also  required  to  He  admitted  and  admired  an  original  and  per- 
constitnte_  opinion,  and  thus  proposed  a  sub-  feet  unity,  but  declared  it  superior  to  existence, 
jective  criterion  of  truth.  Nature  is  composed  and  separated  it  from  reality  and  life,  reducing 
of  passive  matter  and  active  ruling  reason,  and  it  to  an  abstract  conception.  The  origin  of  the 
to  live  harmoniously  with  nature  or  conform-  world  he  explained  by  hypostases  distinct  from 
ably  to  reason  is  the  moral  law.  Intellectual  this  supreme  principle.  The  most  eloquent  of 
or  rational  existence  is  thus  alone  recognized;  hierophants,  rather  than  a  philosopher,  he  has 
pasMons,  pleasures,  and  pains  are  to  be  ignored  been  called  the  pontiff  of  all  reli^ons,  and,  es- 
and  despised. — The  Eomans,  to  whom  the  re-  cepting  the  Christian,  he  sang  the  praises  of  all 
suits  of  the  Greet  schools  were  made  known  gods.  Greek  philosophy  terlninates  with  the 
by  Oicero,  ori(^ated  nothing  in  the  progress  closing  of  the  schools  of  Athens  by  Justinian 
of  philosophy.  Epicureanism  was  rejiresented  in  539.— The  period  of  the  scholastic  or  medi- 
among  them  by  Lucretius,  and  stoicism  by  (eval  philosophy  has  been  called  an  interreg- 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  num  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  when 
neither  acquired  new  speculative  elements:  faith  occupied  the  throne  of  reason.  Two  dia- 
the  former  inspired  the  lower,  and  the  latter,  tinct  currents  run  throughout  scholasticism : 
which  was  an  anticipation  of  the  national  ge-  the  one,  rigorously  logical,  derived  from  Aristo- 
nius,  inspired  the  higher  qualities  of  Roman  tie  and  Boiithius ;  the  other,  wholly  mystical, 
life.  Seeking  only  a  rule  of  conduct  and  gov-  derived  from  the  Neo-Platonists  of  Alexandria 
emment,  excelling  only  in  the  arts  of  legisla-  and  Athens  through  Scotus  Erigena  and  Aver- 
tion,  they  aimed  to  apply  rather  than  discover  roes.  In  religious  and  social  influence,  in  gen- 
principles,  and  borrowed  the  ideas  not  only  of  eral  dominance  over  the  habits  of  thought  and 
Greece,  but  also,  through  the  Ptolemies  and  life,  mysticism  was  the  leading  element  in  the 
BeleucidtB,  of  Egypt  and  Asia. — In  Alexandria,  middle  ages.  After  the  closing  of  the  schools 
wheretheOrientttndtheOccident,andthethree  of  Athens  by  Justinian,  and  the  dispersion  of 
great  religionSj  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  pa-  the  philosophers,  Arabia  and  France  became 
ganism,  came  into  contact,  the  genius  of  an-  the  centres  of  phOosophical  speculation.  Philo- 
tiquity  made  its  last  efforts  in  philosophy.  Tho  ponus,  Damas,  and  other  peripatetic  Christians 
leading  systems  had  degenerated  into  matters  presided  over  the  intellectnal  development  of 
of  tradition  and  erudition,  when  the  Alexan-  the  Arabians,  and  interpreted  tothem  thewrit- 
drian  Neo-Platonio  school  sought  to  combine  ings  of  Aristotle.  The  patronage  of  the  caliphs 
in  opposition  to  Christianity  the  most  brilliant  Ilaroun  al  Eashid  and  Almamoun,  about  the 
elements  of  classical  and  oriental  speculation,  time  of  Charlemagne,  made  the  Arabians  pre- 
Hellenio  ideas  were  mingled  with  a  vaguesym-  eminent  for  scientific  studies.  As  learned  Aris- 
holism,  with  theories  of  ecstasy  and  divine  totelian  logicians  Alkindi  (800)  and  Alfarabi 
union,  and  with  thechiifleras  of  Oieurgy.  The  (died  in  SB4)  excelled.  Al  Ashari  and  his  dis- 
result  was  at  once  a  philosophy  and  a  religion,  ciples  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  evil  by 
an  original  creation  and  an  eclectic  rUumi.  the  synergy  of  the  divine  and  human  wills. 
Founded  by  Ammonius,  it  continued  nearly  4  Avicenna  is  the  principal  representative  of  the 
centuries,  till  with  the  death  of  Proclus,  in  A.  physical  speculations  of  the  Arabians.  Apply- 
D.  485,  the  golden  chain  of  the  Platonic  succes-  ing  to  tho  universe  the  forms  of  logic  and  me- 
sion  was  finally  broken.  Its  chief  thinker  was  taphysics,  he  developed  a  fantastic  system 
PlotinuB,  whose  writings  contain  tho  germs  founded  on  a  sort  of  alchemistic  mysticism, 
of  the  whole  doctrine  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Certain  material  abstractions  were  made  the 
Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  and  who  was  a  Pla-  principles  which  by  combination  and  by  cloth- 
tonist  in  method,  a  mystic  in  temper,  and  a  ing  themselves  with  accidents  evolved  the 
pantheist  in  his  results.  He  was  succeeded  by  physical  world.  Algazzah,  an  absolute  sceptic, 
Porphyry  and  lamblichns,  who  sought  from  and  also  one  of  the  most  zealous  Mussnlman 
polytheism  and  demonology  magioal  powers  theologians,  denied  the  foundation  of  all  phil- 
and  reli^ous  inspiration  for  the  revival  of  phi-  osophical  systems  whatsoever,  and  afBrmed 
lOBOphy,  and  who  made  the  school  the  centre  that  the  revelation  of  the  Eoran  was  the  only 
and  representative  of  paganism  on  the  eve  of  resource  against  universal  doubt  All  of  these 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  The  fruitless  reproduced  peripatelicism  in  different  phases, 
career  of  Julian,  the  fate  of  Hypatia,  the  vigor-  but  the  oriental  mystical  tendency  prevailed  in 
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ofher  thinkers.  Thophdl  of  Cordova  wrote  a  echoliistio  period,  estending  to  the  13th  oen- 
romanoo  entitled  the  "Man  of  Nature,"  the  tury,  Eoscelinua  combated  Aoselm  hy  ascribing 
hero  of  which  riaes  through  many  degrees  of  to  every  generic  or  universal  idea  only  a  ver- 
oontemplation  to  a  union  with  the  Deity,  hal  reality,  affirming  it  to  be  a  Tain  ahstrao- 
Averroes  esplaiaed  the  origin  of  things  by  tion  of  the  mind,  and  thus  introduced  the  con- 
the  doctrine  of  emanation,  each  object  develop-  troversy  between  the  nominalists  and  realists, 
ing  its  form  from  an  inward  germ,  and  distin-  which  Abelard  Bought  to  reconcile  by  the  doc- 
guiahed  in  t!ie  sonl  the  active  and  the  passive  trine  of  conoeptualism.  Hngh  and  Kichard 
intellect,  the  former  of  which  knows  universal  da  St.  Victor  and  St.  Bernard  indicated  a  mys- 
truths  and  ia  a  common  substance  in  all  men,  tical  tendency,  a  reaction  against  the  reigning 
and  the  latter  deals  with  material  phenomena  dialectics,  wMIe  Peter  Lombard,  the  "master 
andisaspecialsabatanoeineachman.  Thought  of  sentences,"  appealed  to  positive  studies,  col- 
is  a  product  from  the  union  of  these  two  fao-  leeting  extracts  from  the  church  fathers  without 
nlties.  Theology  he  regarded  as  an  eipres-  attempting  to  solve  difficulties,  and  John  of 
sion  of  relative  truth,  of  vulgar  beliefs,  whilo  Salisbury  ridiculed  the  current  abuses  of  logic, 
to  philosophy  alone  belonged  the  province  of  The  classical  period  ofsoholaaticism  was  the  ISth 
absolute  truth.  Some  of  his  doctrinea  were  and  14th  centuries  in  which  flourished  its  two 
developed  by  his  disciple,  the  Jew  Maimonides.  greatest  masters,  the  Dominican  Thomas  Aqui- 
The  Juissnlman  theologians  declared  that  the  nas  and  the  Franciscan  Duns  Scotus,  in  which 
philosophic  schools  were  of  fatal  injury  to  reli-  realism  was  triumphant,  and  in  which  the  Arabi- 
gion,  and  the  philosophers  maintained  against  co-Aristotelian  system  was  completed.  The  en- 
all  the  sects  the  eternity  of  matter  and  the  tireworksofAristotlowerenowfirstintrodueed 
limitation  of  the  divine  knowledge  to  the  gen-  from  Constantinople.  In  discussions  whether 
eral  laws  of  the  universe.  The  speculations  of  nniversals  existed  m  posse  or  in  ease,  and  con- 
Arabian  Boholars  transmitted  the  ftirma  of  the  ceming  hnman  liberty  and  the  grounds  of  vir- 
Aristotelian  logic,  with  which  Christianity  nest  tue,  the  Thomists  exalted  the  understanding  as 
came  in  contact  after  its  conflict  with  Neo-  the  highest  principle  of  the  mind,  and  the  8oo- 
Platonism.  Scholasticism,  a  philosophy  of  tistsexaltedthewillorthepowerofdetermining 
dogmas,  resulted  from  this  synergy  of  fiuth  and  universals  to  particulars.  To  this  period  belong 
reason,  and  dominance  of  the  former.  Its  ele-  Alexander  of  Hales,  Albertns  Magnus,  and  the 
ments  were  doctrines  which  the  authority  of  mystic  Bonaventura.  Nominalism  was  revived 
the  church  made  indisputable,  and  which  were  by  Occam,  and  by  distinguishing  thought  from 
esteemed  absolute  truth ;  its  aim  was  to  inter  being  and  separating  the  theoretical  from  the 
pret,  not  primarily  man  or  nature,  bnt  the  practical,  its  effect  was  to  give^  philosophy  a 
creed,  to  give  to  &e  contents  of  revelation  a  wider  range  and  freer  spirit.  Amid  the  dia- 
scientificform;  anditsmethodconiustedmdraw  c  issions  of  this  later  period  of  scholasticism, 
ii^  inferences  from  acknowledged  statements  Paymond  Lnlly  cultivated  a  cabalistic  natural 
and  accun|ulating distinctions  concerning  worda  Bcienci.  nnder  the  forms  of  a  mechanical  logic. 
Propositions  were  substituted  for  the  t  prinn  and  Tauler  and  Gerson  took  refuge  from  the 
numbers,  ideas,  and  forms  of  ancient  phil  aophy  disputes  of  the  schoola  in  religious  mysticiam. 
and  syllogistic  reasoning,  fonnded  on  them  as  The  fruitlessneas  of  the  scholastic  method  as  a 
premises,  became  the  only  instrument  for  the  means  of  discovery,  and  its  inability  to  contain 
discovery  of  truth.  The  facts  of  nature  were  and  systematize  tiie  growing  knowledge  of 
overlooked  in  the  development  of  an  artificial  physical  and  historicalfacta,  was  the  occasion 
It^oal  scheme,  and  Roger  Bacon  alone  seems  of  its  overthrow.  The  transition  to  modern 
to  have  regarded  experiment,  even  in  physios,  philosophy  is  marked  by  three  classes  of  reform- 
as  flt  to  precede  and  guide  rather  than  to  follow  ers,  with  respectively  ideal,  empirical,  and  mya- 
and  illuatrate  theories.  The  objective  world  tical  tendencies.  TothefirstbelongFicino,  who 
had  lost  its  dominance  in  philosophy  with  the  revived  Platonism  at  Florence,  Eamus,  an  able 
decay  of  the  Hellenic  life,  the  mind  was  turned  and  violent  opponent  of  the  Aristotelian  logic, 
back  upon  itself,  and  the  problem  of  bemg  waa  and  Giordano  Bruno,  the  most  interesting 
raised  under  the  form  of  questions  eoncerniog  thinker  of  liis  age,  who  with  the  genius  of  a 
the  nature  of  our  ideas  of  universals  and  indi-  poet  and  wit  as  well  as  philosopher  reproduced 
viduals.  The  first  period  of  scholasticism,  from  the  Alexandrian  pantheism.  To  tbe  second 
the  0th  to  the  11th  century,  represented  by  belong  Teiesius,  who  maintained  that  heat 
Erigena  and  Anselm,  displays  a  blind  bnt  ab-  and  cold  are  the  only  immaterial  and  active 
solute  realism,  holding  to  the  obiective  reality  principles,  Pomponatius,  and  especially  Cara- 
of  generic  ideas.  Erigena  by  his  unrivalled  panelia,  who  with  mingled  Irony  and  serious- 
erudition,  which  is  supposed  to  have  included  ness  aspired  to  reform  every  art  and  science, 
an  acquaintance  with  Indian  speculations,  gave  and  to  give  to  them  a  foundation  in  metaphys- 
the  impulse,  an4  Anselm  by  his  motto,  Gredo  ics.  To  the  third  belong  Agrippa,  Paracelsus, 
•ut  inUlligam,  gave  the  direction,  to  philoso-  Van  Holmont,  Cardan,  and  Robert  Pludd,  who 
phical  thought.  The  latter  first  proposed  the  advanced  experimental  knowledge  by  alche- 
ontolopeal  proof  of  the  divine  existence,  found-  mistic  researches.  Kost  of  tlrese  precursors  of 
ed  on  our  idea  of  infinite  perfection,  which  was  a  new  philosophical  era  were  remarkable  for 
^terward  revived  by  Descartes.    In  the  second  their  passionate  and  adventurous  charactera 
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and  their  profoiiiid  enthnMasm  for  the  wondera  cally  advanced,  and  at  last  resolved  itself  into 
and  aeoreta  of  nature,  —Modern  philosophy  is  scepticism.  Accordmg  to  liitn,  all  the  sciences, 
related  to  that  of  the  middle  ages  as  the  Greek  even  morals,  politics,  and  reUgion,  were  to  he 
philosophy-waa  to  that  of  the  Orient.  Theori-  founded  on  natural  science,  wliich  was  thus 
ental  abstract  divinitiesof  nature-worship  were  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  moral  world.  The 
succeeded  in  Greece  by  the  cnltiire  of  individu-  development  of  this  view,  the  derivation  of 
al  humanity,  and  tie  fantastic  conceptions  of  moral  and  civil  order  from  tho  natural  state  of 
medifflval  metaphysics  were  finally  supplanted  man,  was  the  task  of  Hobbes,  the  politician  of 
by  a  vigorous  observation  of  mental  processes,  the  Baconian  philosophy.  To  gather  discov- 
Modem  philosophy  begins  with  doubt,  doubt  cry  from  experience  waa  the  goal  of  Bacon. 
BO  complete  that  nothing  remains  certain  but  Locke  began  with  inquiry  as  to  the  natnre  of 
the  doubt  itself  or  the  energy  of  conscious  esperience,  and  how  it  can  be  attained  by  the 
thought.  Two  systems  result,  empiricism  and  human  mind.  The  problem  of  knowledge 
idealism,  according  as  the  objective  world  or  was  thus  raised  by  him.  Bacon  had  affirmed 
the  thinking  subject,  experience  or  conscious-  that  to  think  correctly  we  must  first  get  rid 
neas,  be  advanced  as  the  teat  of  certainty.  Ba-  of  all  preconceived  notions ;  and  Locke  com- 
con  and  Descartes  stand  at  the  head  of  these  pared  the  human  mind  prior  to  experience 
systems,  the  development  of  which  in  a  double  to  a  tabula  rasa,  perfectly  void  of  ideas, 
line  was  the  task  of  philosophy  till  the  time  of  From  original  emptiness  nothing  can  proceed, 
Kant.  Francis  Bacon,  the  greatest  philosopher  and  human  culture  therefore  arises  from  ex- 
of  England,  holds  the  same  relation  to  empir-  terna!  influences.  We  perceive  outward  ob- 
icism  that  Descartes  holds  to  dogmatic  ideal-  jects,  according  to  Locke,  by  sensation,  and 
ismand  Kant  to  the  developments  of  the  critical  the  consequent  action  of  our  own  mind  by  re- 
Bohool.  In  an  age  of  physical  discovery,  he  flection.  No  idea  is  possible  unto  us  except 
procldmed  that  the  intellectual  world  like  the  through  these  two  sources.  TVe  can  therefore 
materia,  world  should  be  advanced  beyond  its  perceive  only  the  outward  qualities,  never  the 
former  boundaries,  and  that  discovery,  by  intrinsic  nature  or  substance  of  things,  and  can 
which  aloae  knowledge  is  increased,  should  be  affirm  the  objectivity  only  of  the  primary  qnal- 
redneed  to  a  method  instead  of  being  left  to  ities  of  bodies,  as  form,  number,  hardness,  and 
chance.  This  method  is  induction,  the  key  of  softness,  and  of  the  causal  connection  of  phe- 
natural  philosophy,  which  fi-om  a  comparison  nomena.  Though  not  always  logically  con- 
of  similar  instances  ascertains  the  essential  con-  sistent,  his  empiricism  was  rigidly  carried  out 
ditions  of  phenomena,  and  thus  derives  axioms  by  his  aueeessors,  and  both  parts  of  the  residue 
from  experiments.  He  treated  human  knowl-  of  human  knowledge  which  he  had  aimed  to 
edge  not  as  a  science,  but  as  an  art,  whose  ob-  secure  were,  one  after  the  other,  abandoned, 
jeetia  to  extend  and  establish  the  dominion  of  Berkeley  denied  the  primary  qualities,  and 
man  by  the  apphcation  of  physical  forces  to  Hume  the  principle  of  causality.  Though  the 
human  purposes.  There  is  no  such  application  philosophy  of  Berkeley  bears  the  name  of 
without  discovery,  no  discovery  without  philos-  ideaUsm,  it  belongs  to  the  family  of  sensation- 
ophy  or  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  aiism,  and  has  no  resemblance  to  Platonic  spec- 
thiugs,  no  philosophy  without  natural  science,  ulationa.  He  agreed  with  his  predecessors 
no  natural  science  without  an  interpretation  that  we  perceive  not  things  in  themselves,  but 
ofnature;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  only  their  copies  in  theroiud;  but  hediffered 
according  to  the  measure  of  our  experience,  from  them  by  affirming  that  there  we  no  real 
Nature,  he  maintained,  had  previously  been  originals  behind  the  copies,  that  all  seemingly 
anticipated  instead  of  interpreted;  coueeptions  objective  qualities  are  mentai  phenomena, 
and  judgments  had  preceded  actual  esperience;  Nothing  exists  but  our  perceptions  or  ideas, 
and  science  had,  therefore,  remained  occupied  and  thus  nature  is  resolved  into  a  creature  of 
with  sterile  speculations.  These  anticipations  the  human  mind,  and  all  human  knowledge 
of  the  mind  he  names  idols,  the  ignea  fatui  of  into  an  empirical  self-knowledge.  He  gave  a 
science,  which  should  for  ever  be  discarded,  religious  character  to  his  theory,  and  exhibited 
He  thus  substituted  nature  and  observation  for  in  one  respect  an  affinity  with  Malebranche, 
ideas  and  logic ;  made  utility  instead  of  theory  by  affirming  that  the  Deity  originates  our  per- 
the  object  of  research;  opposed  efficient  to  ceptious,  which  are  the  data  to  lead  us  to  Him. 
final  causes,  and  individual  things  to  generic  The  negative  tendency  of  English  philosophy 
notions;  and  denied  everything  that  would  culminated  in  Hume.  He  agreed  with  Bacon 
render  an  interpretation  of  nature  teleolo^cal,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  experimental ;  with 
idealistic,  or  abstract.  Throughout  his  writings,  Locke,  that  all  experience  is  sensational;  and 
experience  is  taken  for  granted ;  the  first  ques-  with  Berkeley,  that  sensuons  perceptions  im- 
tion  of  all  philosophy  as  to  how  we  know,  and  ply  uo  objective  reality.  The  relation  between 
whether  we  can  know  any  thing,  was  not  asked  objects  is  as  unreal  as  the  objects  themselves, 
by  him.  He  gave  a  new  direction  to  thought,  since  the  idea  of  causality  is  founded  on  a  be- 
but  he  neither  created  nor  aimed  after  a  de-  lief  that  a  certain  antecedent  has  a  certain  eon- 
finite  philosophicid  system.  The  empiricism  sequent,  this  belief  on  a  feeling,  this  feeling 
which  he  founded  was  heightened  in  its  sen-  on  a  habit,  which  is  itself  nothing  but  an  oft- 
eu^istio  and  noraintUistio  tendencies  as  it  logi-  repeated  experience.    Thus  even  within  the 
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region  of  phenomena,  to  which  knowledge  is  Genlincx,  the  miraculons  work  of  God,  who 
limited,  there  is  no  perfect  certMnty,  bat  only  employs  the  will  and  the  object  of  sensation  as 
habit  or  probability.  Experience,  which  Bacon  occasions  of  his  own  agency.  The  Deity  is  th» 
had  presnpposed  and  accepted  as  the  instru-  actaal  cause  of  all  mental  and  physical  phe- 
ment  of  philosophy,  is  thus  brought  into  the  nomena.  His  theory  therefore  bears  the  name 
foregronnd  as  its  prohleraatic  object.  The  of  occasionalism.  Malebrancho  also  conceived 
effort  to  explain  it  introduced  a  new  epoch  in  that  the  antagonism  is  overcome  only  in  God, 
specnlation,  when  philosophy  passed  from  dog-  but  omitting  the  notion  of  miracle  he  tended 
matisra  to  criticism,  and  sought  in  the  tran-  to  blond  the  infinite  and  the  finite  spirit,  and 
Hcendentalor  pure  faculties  of  the  human  mind  regarded  all  human  knowledge  !«  a  divine 
the  powers  which  constitute  the  essence  of  act.  TVe  see  all  things  only  in  the  Deity, 
humanity,  and  which  precede  and  legitimate  The  three  substances  which  had  formed  eooen- 
experience.— The  philosophy  of  Des  at  he-  t  spheres  in  the  Cartesian  system  became 
gins  with  methodical  donbt,  to  which  nly  ne  n  entric  in  that  of  Malebranche.  A  more 
thing  remained  certain,  viz.,  the  ce  tain  y  f  mpo  tant  successor  of  Descartes  was  Spinoza, 
thought.  H'o  one  before  him  had  so  d  tm  tly  He  marked  that  in  Oartesianism  the  absolute 
separated  the  human  consciousness  f  m  ma  b  tance  always  remained  in  the  background, 
ter,  making  them  independent  of  a  d  f  n  and  had  been  introdnced  as  a  theological  ro- 
to  each  other.  He  rendered  the  serT  f  n  our  e,  a  deu»  ex  mmhina,  to  solve  a  difficulty 
qnering  nature,  so  that  it  remained  a  p  hi  m  that  presented  itself  in  philosophy.  The  two 
of  thouglit,  but  was  no  longer  a  power  in  the  finite  substances  were  the  actual  heroes  in  the 
mind.  The  basis  of  hia  system  is  the  dualism  drama  of  the  world.  The  scheme  of  Spinoza 
and  antagonism  of  spirit  and  matter,  of  subject  reduces  the  three  Cartesian  anhstances  to  unity, 
and  object.  The  Ooffito,  ergo  sum,  forms  a  sub-  to  one  infinite  original  substance,  the  ground 
jective  dogmatic  circle,  around  which  lies  the  of  ill  things,  that  excludes  from  itself  4II  nega- 
objeotive  realm  of  phenomena.  The'<e  two  tion  or  determination,  and  is  named  God  or  na- 
finito  substances  constitute  the  actnal  world  ture  To  tliis  belong  an  infinite  number  of  at- 
They  are  opposed,  and  mntnally  exclude  eioh  tnlutes,  of  which  two  only  are  known  to  ns, 
other,  and  no  direct  union  of  them  is  p(  ssible  thought  and  extension.  Modes  are  the  ehang- 
Yet  man  is  the  synthesis  of  the  two  and  mg  forma  of  these  attributes.  To  regard_  finite 
knowledge  is  the  penetration  of  thought  into  things  as  distinct  individualities  is  the  mistake 
nature.  Only  as  the  spiritual  and  natural  of  onr  imagination ;  the  reason  contemplates 
combine  can  hnman  life  be  conceived  of  To  them  only  as  the  natu-ra  naturata  in  which  the 
explain  the  problem  at  once  of  this  antagonism  natura  naturam  is  revealed.  This  scheme  is 
and  this  union,  Descartes  introduces  the  abso  ontological,  developed  from  a  priori  axioms, 
late  substance  or  God  as  the  copula  between  and  is  the  moat  elaborate  of  all  systems  of  pan- 
spirit  and  matter.  Onr  idea  of  an  infimte  sub-  theiam.  While  Spinoza  escaped  IVom  the  du- 
stauce,  a  perfect  being,  could  not  be  derived  alism  of  Descartes  by  afiirroing  that  there  is 
from  finite  thought;  it  therefore  implies  and  but  one  substance,  of  which  all  things  are 
represents  an  external  existence ;  it  is  a  divitio  modes,  Leibnitz  increased  to  infinitude  the 
datum  in  ns,  an  innate  idea,  a  mark  left  by  number  of  substances.  The  nniverse  is  an  ag- 
God  upon  his  work,  like  the  monogram  of  aa  gregate  of  intelligent,  self-active,  immaterial 
artist  npon  his  production.  With  this  idea  the  points,  which  he  calls  monads,  and  which  com- 
mind  ceases  to  be  certain  of  itself  exclusively,  bine  as  elements  to  form  every  thing.  They 
and  gains  the  possibility  and  principle  of  ol>-  are  unlike  each  other,  but  each  follows  the  law 
jective  knowledge.  The  monologue  of  snbjec-  of  its  own  being,  and  cannot  be  affected  by 
tivity  terminates  when  the  sun  of  the  infinite  any  thing  external  to  itself.  The  son!  there- 
rises  on  our  thought  and  illumines  the  univerao.  fore  cannot  work  upon  the  body,  and  the  rela- 
By  the  consideration  of  the  divme  attributes  tion  between  them  is  due  to  a  preestablished 
we  determine  the  truth  of  outward  things,  harmony,  God  having  so  constituted  them  in 
The  test  of  certainty  concerning  objects  is  that  the  beginning  that  they  operate  in  perfect  con- 
our  ideas  of  them  be  clear  and  distinct,  be-  cord  though  independenUy.  Our  mental  ideas 
cause  such  ideas  are  innate,  implanted  by  God.  proceed  paH  passa  with  external  realities, 
Nothing  is  true  in  nature  which  may  not  he  though  &ey  have  no  connection  with  each 
definitely  grasped  by  thought.  The  theories  other.  God  is  the  monaa  monadum,  the  suffi- 
developed  by  Descartes  in  physics  have  been  cient  cause  of  the  universe,  which  is  the  best 
overthrown  by  the  progress  of  science.  His  one  of  an  infinitude  of  possible  worlds  that 
metaphysical  system  was  ineffectively  opposed  were  contemplated  by  the  divine  intelligence, 
by  tlie  Epicureanism  of  Gassendi,  and  was  The  theories  of  Leibnitz  were  systematized  by 
modified  hy  Geuhncs  and  Malebranche.  Both  Wolf,  and  from  his  time  to  Kant  German  phi- 
the  latter  admitted  the  antagonism  of  the  two  losophy  assumed  no  new  standpoint.  In  psy- 
snlwtances,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  union,  ohology  Leibnitz  prepared  for  Kant  by  seeking 
Yet  it  is  an  indisputable  though  inexplicable  the  distinction  between  necessary  and  contin- 
fact  that  they  are  determined  by  each  other,  gent  truths,  maintaining  that,  though  no  ideas 
that  the  will  moves  the  body  and  sensation  are  innate,  the  mind  by  its  own  energies,  apart 
affeota  the  mind.    This  fact  is,  according  to  ft^m  experience,  generates  necessary  trntha 
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according  to  innate  principles.  The  specula-  in  the  nameof  ill-defined  principlesof  common 
tions  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  greatest  meta-  sense  in  Scotland.  Kant  cow  discovered  tie 
phjricianof  America,  chiefly  on  the  theological  critical  point  of  view,  and  took  the  same  posi- 
and  ethical  bearings  of  philosophy,  belong  to  tion  with  reference  to  esperience  and  knowl- 
the  school  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz. — Mean-  edge  that  had  been  taken  by  Bacon  with  refer- 
time  the  empirical  tendency  of  Bacon  and  ence  to  nature.  Anfilyzing  the  phenomena  of 
Locke  was  developed  in  France  and  opposed  experience,  he  sought  the  powers  or  fsoulties 
in  Scotland.  Oondillac  reduced  Locke's  two  which  eonatitute  it,  the  conditions  which  as 
sources  of  knowledge  to  one,  regarded  all  ideas  necessary  functions  precede  it,  and  which  he 
as  transformed  sensations,  and  made  metaphy-  called  transcendents.  He  did  not,  like  the 
sica,  as  Destntt  de  Tracy  admits,  a  branch  of  followers  of  Descartes,  presuppose  knowledge 
zoology.  His  system  triumphed  over  Carte-  in  innate  ideaa,  nor  like  the  sensationalists  pre- 
sianism  not  so  mnch  by  favoring  observation  snppose  experience  in  mental  impressions,  but 
of  facts  instead  of  deduction  from  ideas  as  by  aimed  after  the  knowledge-forming  facnltiea 
linking  itself  with  social  and  ecclesiastical  re-  which  precede  all  knowledge,  and  which  make 
forms,  occupying  itself  with  natural  and  public  physics,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics  possible, 
law,  and  encouraging  abstract  justice  and  right  The  results  of  his  critical  esamination  were: 
in  political  organizations.  Helvetius,  the  mor-  that  our  intellectual  nature  is  the  product  of  S 
alist  of  sensationalism,  esteemed  self-love  the  factors,  sense,  understanding,  and  reason ;  that 
■  only  motive  of  human  action.  The  tendency  all  the  material  of  our  knowledge  is  furnished 
culminated  in  the  reckless  materialism  and  through  sense  in  a  formless  mass;  that  the un- 
fltheism  of  La  Mettrie  and  D'Holbach,  who  derstanding  reduces  this  material  to  shape  and 
deemed  every  thing  spiritual  an  illusion  and  distinctness,  to  the  unity  of  a  notion,  in  accord- 
physical  pleasure  the  only  worthy  object.  In  anoe  with  its  12  categories,  the  matter  of  ex- 
Scotland  Reid  undertook  the  refutation  of  perience  thus  filling  the  form  of  conception; 
Berkeley  and  Hume, bydenyingthehypothesis  and  that  the  reason,  which  rises  above  finite 
of  representative  ideas  and  affirming  the  au-  notions,  and  has  no  reference  to  objects,  finds 
fhority  of  common  sense.  His  negation  at  the  unconditioned  principles,  the  pure  ideas, 
least  called  attention  to  abuses  of  language,  for  the  conditioned  knowledge  of  the  under- 
and  overthrew  any  meaning  of  idea  in  fiie  standing.  NoWiBstheobjectiveworldisknown 
sense  of  an  intermediate  image  between  the  to  us  only  in  the  form  into  which  it  is  trans- 
object  and  the  mind  in  the  act  of  perception,  muted  by  the  categories  of  the  understanding, 
His  affirmation  has  remained  with  modifica-  as  our  knowledge  of  things  is  thus  purely  sub- 
fions  the  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  school.  By  jective,  as  even  the  ideas  of  the  reason  are 
common  sense  he  means  a  kind  of  intellectual  only  our  own  modes  of  thinking,  therefore  on- 
instinct.  We  believe  'by  the  very  constitution  tology  is  scientifically  impossible.  Kant  saves 
of  the  mind  in  connection  with  every  sensa-  himself  from  pure  subjective  idealism  only  by 
tion  in  the  existence  of  some  external  object  as  retreat  to  his  practical  philosophy.  Conscious- 
immediately  and  certainly  as  in  our  own  exist-  ness  reveals  to  us  the  autonomy  of  the  will,  ex- 
ence.  The  sensation  implies  the  object,  and  pressing  itself  in  the  supremacy  of  conscience, 
we  require  noproof  to  justify  the  testimony  of  which  is  the  categorical  imperative.  Thismo'r- 
our  faculties.  He  applied  the  Baconian  method  ol  nature  implies  freedom  as  its  necessary  con- 
to  the  mind,  and  by  his  analysis  of  the  phe-  dition ;  the  existence  of  a  God,  us  otherwise 
Eomena  of  perception  gave  a  new  preminenee  there  would  be  a  law  without  a  law-giver  or 
to  psychology  in  metaphysical  researches.  In  judge ;  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  for  the 
connection  with  empirical  truths  he  maintained  completion  of  our  mora!  existence.  The  prac- 
the  existence  of  necessary  and  spontaneous  tical  reason  affirms  the  reality  of  these  things, 
judgments,  laws  of  mind,  instinctive  principles,  not  as  theoretical  dogmas,  but  as  the  necessa- 
a  priori  intuitions,  truths  of  common  sense,  ry  postulates  and  premises  of  our  morfd  con-' 
which  are  not  derived  from  experience,  and  sfitution  and  action.  They  lie  beyond  the 
which  are  the  data  of  speculative  philosophy,  bounds  of  actual  science,  but  are  the  undemon- 
A  more  complete  analysis  of  those  ftmdaraen-  strable  certainties  of  a  rational  faith.  The 
tallaws  or  constituent  elements  of  human  rea^  ablest  opponent  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
son  was  made  by  Dugald  Stewart,  who  iUus-  Jacobi,  took  the  standpoint  of  faith  in  opposi- 
trated  the  system  with  peculiar  beauty  of  tion  to  that  of  criticism  in  order  to  give  theo- 
style;  but  neither  he  nor  his  successor  Dr.  reticcertainty  to  the  postulatesof  the  practical 
Brown  removed  the  characteristic  difficulty  reason.  The  absolute,  which  is  unattainable 
of  the  school  to  determine  what  mentd  by  the  reason,  may  be  grasped  by  feeling,  the 
phenomena  are  native  and  a  priori  and  what  talto  mortale  of  the  mind,  which  gives  imme- 
adventitions  and  contingent.  The  Scotch  diate  knowledge  requiring  no  other  evidence, 
philosophy  was  reproduced  in  America,  with  In  his  later  writings  he  identified  faith  or  in- 
some  modifications,  by  Prof.  TJpham.— Thus  tuition  with  the  Kantian  reason,  claiming  for 
modern  philosophy  had  culminated  in  the  the  latter  the  faculty  of  objective  knowledge, 
forma!  rationalism  of  Wolf  in  Germany,  the  Fichte,  the  direct  successor  of  Kant,  introduced 
materialism  and  scepticism  of  Oondillac  and  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute,  proposing  a 
Hume  in  England  and  France,  and  the  protest  sin^e  principle  in  opposition  to  the  Kantian 
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dnaliam  of  mind  and  the  postulated  objectiTa  The  subjective  idealism  of  Tichte,  and  the  oV 
world.  All  that  is  immediately  true  to  ua  ia  jective  idealism  of  Schelling,  were  succeeded 
our  sensations,  perceptions,  and  ideas,  the  plie-  by  the  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel.  The  ahso- 
nomena  of  oonsoionsnesa ;  and  ho  therefore  lute  idea,  logically  and.  by  its  inherent  energy 
made  self  or  the  Ego  the  absolute  principle,  developing  itself  through  the  forms  of  creation, 
which  by  ita  own  deTelopment  becomes  the  and  completing  the  circle  of  its  activity  in  the 
universe,  nature,  and  man,  and  appears  as  a  rational  self-cousciousuess  of  man,  is  the  fanda- 
Hpectacleunto  itself  The  individual  conscious-  mental  conception  of  Hegelianism.  Logic  is 
ness  is  the  manifestation  of  thia  absolute  Ego,  the  basis  of  the  system,  the  law  of  ideal  evolu- 
the  phenomenal  shadow  of  an  ultimate  reality,  tion,  the  a  priori  science  of  the  universe,  the 
which  is  our  essential  self.  The  world  also  very  substance  of  beipg.  The  world  is  visible 
is  but  the  sensized  material  of  our  practical  logic.  His  absolute  is  neither  the  universal 
life,  the  means  by  which  we  place  before  us,  substance  of  Spinoza,  nor  the  transcendental 
as  object,  the  aim  and  end  of  our  existence,  self  of  Kchte,  nor  the  universal  mind  of  Schel- 
Nothing  exists  but  a  certain  subjective  activity,  ling,  but  it  is  the  dialectical  process  or  law  of 
of  which  the  universe  is  the  apparent  reflex,  development.  Nature  ia  the  idea  externalizing 
and  God  the  ideal  or  law.  Thus  Fichte  con-  itself,  the  transformation  of  abstractions  into 
aummated  the  subjective  idealistic  tendency,  realities,  and  its  aim  is  to  raise  itself  to  self- 
"We  know  nothing,"  says  he,  "but  by  con-  consciousness.  "It isadnmbintelligencestriv- 
soiousness;  consciousness  is  but  a  jJienomenon;  ing  to  articulate."  Spirit  is  the  idea  having 
the  images  present  to  us  are  formed  of  images  emancipated  itself  fi'ora  nature,  and_waked_  to 
and  by  images ;  ail  reality  is  changed  into  a  consciousness  in  man ;  and  it  is  by  this  awaking 
wondrous  dream,  withont  a  life  to  dream  of  that  the  universe,  as  such,  is  produced,  ance 
and  without  a  mind  to  dream,  a  dream  com-  thought  and  existence  are  identical.  The  per- 
posed  of  a  dream  of  itaelf.  Perception  is  a  fection  of  spirit  is  in  revealed  religion  or  abso- 
dream;  thought  is  the  dream  of  that  dream,"  lute  philosophy,  in  which  the  conscious  idea 
The  specidative  result  is  thus  nihilism,  but  by  attains  to  universality,  and  reproduces  from  it- 
his  practical  phOosophy  he  postulated  on  the  self  the  whole  natnrd  and  intellectual  universe, 
authority  of  faith  the  existence  of  God  as  the  The  atomic  metaphysics  of  Herbart,  the  mys- 
morid  order  of  the  world,  and  defined  duty  as  ticism  of  Baader,  the  scheme  of  Trendelenburg, 
the  fulfilment  of  individual  destiny,  and  destiny  founded  on  the  idea  of  individualism  and  per- 
oa  the  realization  by  humanity  of  the  absolute  sonal  destiny,  and  the  pantheism  of  Kuno 
Ego,  of  the  ideal  standard  of  reason.  In  his  Fischer,  are  the  more  important  of  the  minor 
later  system  he  approached  the  principle  of  German  syatems.  The  transcendental  philoso- 
identity,  regarding  the  world  and  consciousness  phy,  unable  to  attain  to  the  absolute  through 
as  both  ^ike  the  image  and  impress  of  the  the  consoicinsness,  was  obliged  in  each  of  its 
divine  life.  This  principle  was  fully  developed  forms  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  principle 
by  Schelling,  who  proposed  an  infinite,  self-  superior  to  consciousness.  Some  strict  psy- 
eibtent,  self-unfolding  mind,  fi'om  which  every  chologists  have  therefore  charged  it  with  rest- 
thing  else  ia  developed,  as  the  only  absolute  ing  upon  and  describing  purely  imaginary  and 
reality,  forming  of  itself  the  real  essence  of  impossible  mental  operations.  Its  earlier  re- 
the  universe.  Spirit  and  matter  are  in  it  idea-  suits  were  made  known  and  discussed  in  Eng- 
tical.  According  to  Fichte,  the  object  is  ere-  land  by  Coleridge  and  in  America  by  James 
ated  by  the  subject;  according  to  Schelling,  Marsh. — The  reaction  against  sensationalism  in 
both  object  and  subject  are  emanations  of  the  France,  which  under  the  name  of  ideology 
absolute,  which  works  by  a  blind  impulse  in  reached  its  last  results  in  the  physiological  psy- 
nature,  comes  to  aelf-consciousness  in  mind,  chology  of  Oabanis,  the  ethics  of  Volney,  and 
and  is  evolved  by  the  necessary  law  or  rhythm  the  logical  deductions  of  Desltitt  de  Tracy,  be- 
of  its  being  through  the  whole  material  and  gaa  with  the  admission  by.LaromigniSreof  an 
mental  universe.  Every  mind  is  a  .  reflection  active  as  well  aa  passive  element  in  the  mind  in 
and  exemplar  of  the  inflmte  mind ;  and  there-  perception,  with  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch 
fore  by  gazing  inwardly  on  our  own  mental  philosophy  by  Eoyer-CoUard,  and  with  the 
processes  we  may  learn  the  principle  or  pro-  stress  laid  on  the  power  of  the  will  by  M^ne 
cess  of  the  divine  development.  The  organ  of  de  Biran,  Cousin  succeeded  with  the  system 
philosophy  is  an  ecstatic  intellectual  intuition,  of  eclecticism.  The  results  of  all  philosophical 
superior  to  the  laws  of  consciousness,  which  research,  according  to  him,  had  lieen  either  sen- 
imraediately  knows  the  absolute,  and  to  which  sationaliani,  idealism,  sceptioisnij  or  mysticism, 
subject, and  object  are  indifferent.  By  thia  each  of  which  contains  a  truth  in  excess.  The 
intuition  the  mind  becomes  absolute  and  iden-  eclectic  method  proposed  to  disengage  the  truth 
tio^  with  the  Deity ;  the  process  of  thinking  from  each  of  tliera,  and  to  combine  these  ele- 
is  therefore  the  same  as  that  of  creating;  ments  in  a  system  which  should  be  a  harmoni- 
thought  and  beilig  are  one;  and  our  logical  ous  expression  of  complete  truth.  The  capital 
deductions  are  the  formulas  of  development  questions  had  been  profoundly  and  repeatedly 
in  all  the  forms  and  regions  of  creation.  The  explored  ;  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
world  is  thus  autonomic,  presenting  only  conciliate  the  results.  The  criterion  of  truth 
individualizations    of    a   common    principle,  is  the  impersonal  and  divine  reason,  in  which 
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alt  rational  beinga  share,  and  whicL  is  tho  of  ideas.  Combining  tLe  a  pWori  and  the  em- 
source  and  test  of  absolute  ideas.  Jouffroy  pirical  methods,  he  made  the  criterion  of  truth 
and  Damiron  were  the  principal  followers  of  an  immediate  intuition,  which  involres  the  as- 
Oousin.  Meantime  an  ecclesiastical  and  tradi-  sent  of  all  the  faculties.  His  principal  merit  is 
tional  tendency  in  philosophy  waa  illustrated  in.  the  methodical  arrangement  of  principles 
by  De  Maistre,  Lamennais,  and  BoDald,  whoso  borrowed  from  all  schools,  and  in  directing  at- 
»dm  waa  to  substitute  faith  for  knowledge  aud  tention  to  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
authority  for  investigalJon.  Man  as  an  individ-  applications  of  human  thought.  His  character 
ual,  according  to  Lamennais,  has  no  criterion  as  a  philosopher  appears  in  his  aspiration  for 
of  truth;  but  the  universal  beliefs  of  the  whole  the  time  "when,  in  tho  heart  and  mind,  iii- 
race,  the  authoritative  traditions  of  all  time,  stinct,  religion,  and  science  shall  become  one 
are  to  be  accepted  as  a  divine  revelation.  He  and  tho  same  thing,  when  instinct  shall  be  ra- 
Bonght,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  Chrietiaa  tional,  philosophy  profoundly  religious,  and  re- 
religion,  either  in  its  purity  or  in  offshoots  and  ligion  perfect  wisdom."  Gioberti  and  Boemini 
connterfeits,  had  been  universally  recognized  have  been  characterized  as  the  Plato  and  Aris- 
by  tbe  faith  of  mankind,  and  constitutes  the  totle  of  modern  Italy,  The  former  developed 
only  attainable  system  of  truth.  His  later  writ-  what  has  been  called  a  "  philosophy  militant," 
ings  contain  an  ontological  system  akin  to  Heo-  designed  to  reconstruct  all  qiodern  science  and 
Platoniem.  Another  tendency  appeared  in  society.  Psychology  he  prononnces  the  essence 
the  socialistic  mystics  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  and  of  philosophical  and  religious  heterodoxy,  and 
Pierre  Lerous.  St.  Slmoitaimed  to  extinguish  tho  attempt  to  develop  the  universal  from  Hie 
mdividuahsm  In  social  order,  and  mdntained  contingeut  totally  fruitless.  He  prooldms  the 
that  true  philosophy  should  be  sought  histori-  intuition,  not  lite  Eosraini  of  posmble  being, 
cally,  that  it  existed  in  minds  rather  than  in  but  of  real  being,  of  the  active  Deity,  as  the 
mmd  From  history  and  not  psychology  he  absolute  source  of  existence,  and  proposes  the 
deiived  his  law  of  development,  which  was  to  formula  L'ente  erea  esiateme  as  the  supreme  for- 
be  at  once  a  system  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  mulii  by  which  every  thing  is  explained.  Real 
government  Fourier  excelled  in  the  analysis  existence  in  tho  act  of  creation  is  the  goal  of 
of  the  passions,  which  alone,  according  to  him,  thought  alike  in  metaphysics,  physics,  ethics, 
constitute  the  real  man,  and  inferred  that  the  testheticg,  and  politics.  Philosophy  is  founded 
Newtonian  principle  of  attraction  was  apphca-  on  revelation  and  perpetuated  by  the  church, 
ble  to  them,  and  might  be  made  to  harmonize  which  is  the  depositary  of  truth,  and  which 
social  life.  By  the  principle  of  univereal  anal-  creates  civilization.  Tlie  Italian  school  is  re- 
ogy  he  proposed  theosophic  doctrines  of  cos-  markableforitsa^Mori method  and  itsrespect 
mogony  and  destiny  beyond  the  possible  scope  for  ecclesiastical  and  national  tradition. — More 
of  indnttion.  Lerous  regarded  individual  man  influential  at  the  present  time  than  any  other 
as  a  mere  abstraction,  the  whole  of  humanity  systerasincethatof  Hegel  are  the  philosophy  of 
astheonlyrealesistence, traditionas thesource  the  conditioned  of  Sir  Wilham  Hamilton  and 
and  organic  social  life  aa  the  object  of  philoso-  the  positive  science  of  Auguste  Comte.  The 
phy. — A  peculiar  philosophical  school  has  flour-  former  adheres  to  the  traditions  of  tho  Scotch 
isiied  in  Italy  during  the  present  century,  the  school  by  affirming  that  our  consciousness  in 
representatives  of  which  are  Rosmini,  Mamiani,  the  act  of  perception  makes  ns  immediately 
and  Gioberti.  According  to  Eosmini,  the  start-  cognizant  of  something  external  and  extended, 
ing  point  of  all  philosophical  investigation,  tho  Our  knowledge  is  conditioned  by  our  faculties : 
apodictical  element  of  all  thought,  the  primitive  we  have  no  faculty  for  comprehending  the  in- 
and  necessary  intuition,  is  the  idea  of  possible  finite  and  absolute ;  and  all  huinan  philosophy, 
being.  This  idea,  the  first  psychological  fact,  therefore,  treats  only  of  the  relative  and  phe- 
being  associated  with  a  perception  of  sense,  the  nomenal.  The  whole  matter  of  theabsolute  is 
flr8toutologicdfaot,loae3itsindeterminatechar-  declared  to  be  nihil  eogitaMle,  and  is  trans- 
a  te  and  s  transformed  into  knowledge.  The  ferred  ftom  the  province  of  philosophy  to  that 
fo  me  bel  ngs  to  the  domain  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  from  reason  to  faith.  We  can  know 
the  latte  to  that  of  physiology.  The  notion  only  fiuite  phenomena,  but  feith  assures  us  of 
of  t  me  i  the  synthesis  of  the  idea  of  possible  the  unconditioned,  thongh  we  cannot  conceive 
be  ng  w  th  that  of  the  contingent  duration  of  it.  That  our  faculties  are  inadequate,  that  sev- 
ph  n  m  na,  and  the  notions  of  space,  cause,  eral  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought  are 
and  ub  tance  are  similariy  formed.  Instead  of  results  of  the  imbecility  of  the  mind  and  not 
k  ng  1  ke  modern  psychologists,  his  point  positive  affirmations  of  intelllgecce,  is  demon- 
ofdepartnrein  the  individual  consciousness,  he  strablc;  but  faith  forbids  us  to  admit  that  the 
iutrodnces  an  a  priori  element,  a  hypothesis  mind,  tliough  weak,  is  false.  The  positivism 
anterior  to  all  mental  experience,  as  the  ab-  of  Comte  develops  tlie  negative,  and  denies  the 
stract  condition  and  foundation  of  thought,  positive  side  of  this  composite  system  of  science 
which  bos  only  to  be  developed  and  applied  in  and  faith.  It  affirms  that  we  can  know  nothing 
connection  with  sensation  to  constitute  all  in-  but  phenomena,  their  resemblances,  coexist- 
telleotual  acts  and  a  system  of  the  universe,  ences,  and  successions;  that  psychology,  the 
The  mm  of  Mamiani  was  to  demonstrate  a  dog-  pretended  self-contemplation  of  the  mind,  is  on 
matic  philosophy,  to  prove  the  objective  reality  utter  iUuBion,  and  objective  facts  alone  can  be 
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.d;  tliat  the  endeavor  to  penetrate  into 

>ntology  is  hopeleaa,  the  knowledge  of  e^^sences 
and  causes  being  beyond  our  possible  scope. 
There  are  tliree  eras  of  human  development. 
In  the  first,  theological  hypotheses  were  pro- 
posed to  explain  phenomenfi ;  in  the  second, 
metaphysical  hypotheses ;  but  in  tlie  third  the 
futility  of  both  ia  perceived,  and  mankind,  ceas- 
ing to  make  ontological  inquiries,  accepts  all 
facts  as  mere  phenomena,  and  classifies  thorn  by 
the  relations  of  succession  and  similitude  which 
they  bear  to  each  other.  Tho  perfection  of  posi- 
tive science  would  he  a  complete  view  of  all 
phenomena  in  their  relations.  This  system  is 
represented  with  modifications,  in  England,  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  G.  H.  Lewes,  and  Herbert 
Spencer.^ — The  principal  general  histories  of 
philosophy  are :  Brucker,  HUtvria  GrUUa  Phi- 
losophuB  (5  vols.,  Leipwc,  1743-'4) ;  Tiederaann, 
Qemt  der  tpsBulatvcen  Philosophie  (6  vols., 
Marburg,  1791-'.7) ;  Tennemann,  Oeaekichte  der 
Philosophie  (11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1798-1819;  an 
English  translation  of  an  abridged  edition  was 
made  by  Arthur  Johnson,  Oxford,  1833,  and 
revised  by  J.  D.  Morell,  London,  1852) ;  Win- 
diachmann,  2)m  PMlmophie  im  Fortgang  der 
Wdtge»cku^U  (8  vols.,  Bonn,  18aT-'S2) ;  He- 
gel, Getchichte  der  PMhtephie  (3  vob.,  Berlin, 
18S3-'6);  Ritter,  GescMehte  der  Pkiloscphie 
(12  Tols.,  Hamburg,  1839-53 ;  partly  translated 
by  Morrison,  4vols.,  London,  1888) ;  Sohw^ler, 
GeachieUe  der  PUlotopUe  (Stuttgart,  1848  ; 
translated  by  Seelye,  New  York,  1856) ;  De 
Gfirando,  Hktoire  eom/parie  de»  systimes  de 
phihmpKU  (2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1822-'3); 
Cousin,  CoursdepMloiophie  morale  (1840-'4t) ; 
Enfield,  "  History  of  Philosophy"  (2  vols., 
London,  1791) ;  and  Lewea,  "  Biogi-aphica! 
History  of  Philosophy"  (London  and  New 
York,  1857).  The  best  special  history  of  oc- 
cidental philosophy  is  by  Both,  Qemkichte 
uTtserer  abendlctndtichen  Philosophie  (3  vols., 
Mannheim,  1846-'G8).  The  principal  fecial 
accounts  of  ancient  philosophy  are:  Zeller 
Die  PAi&MopAie(fer0i'weS<n(Tabingen,  1844); 
Matter,  Hwtoire  de  Vecale  WAUxanMe  (Paris, 
1840);  Jules  Simon,  EUtoire  de  Vieole  d'Alex- 
andrie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1845);  Vacherot,  HU- 
toire  critique  de  Vicote  d'Alexavdrie  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1846-'51);  and  W.  A,  Butler,  "Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,"  edit- 
ed by  Thompson  (2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1856). 
Special  works  on  the  scholastic  philosophy  are : 
Bousaelot,  Studea  sur  la  philosophie  dam  le 
moyen,  Age  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1840-'42) ;  Caraman, 
Hittoire  des  rivoluMom  de  la  pMloaophie  en 
M-ance  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1847) ;  and  Haureau, 
Bhtoire  de  la  philosophie  seholasCique  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1850).  The  principal  histories  of  mod- 
ern philosophy  are :  Euno  Fischer,  Gesehichte 
der  neuern  Philosophie  (3  vols.,  Mannheim, 
1854r-'60);  K.  L.  Miohelet,  Gesehiehte  der  Utz- 
ten  Systeme  der  Philosophie  in.  Dewtschland  (2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1837-8);  Ohalybaus,  Batmc&e- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Philosophie  (translated  into 
English,  Edinburgh,  1854)  ;    B^musat,  J>e  la 
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phihmphie  Allemande  (Paris,  1845) ;  Willm, 
HisCoire  de  la  philosophie  AllemaTide  depuis 
Kant  jtiagu'd  Segel  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1846-'9); 
Debrit,  Hietoire  ,des  doctrines  pkihsophigues 
dans  VltaUe  eontemporaine  (Paris,  1869) ;  Taine, 
Lei  pMloaophea  Fran^ais  aw  XIX'  nicle  (Paris, 
1860);  and  Morell,  "  An  Historical  and  Critical 
View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe 
in  the  19th  Century"  {2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1857;  republished  in  New  York).  Tho  most 
valuable  oydopffldias  of  philosophy  are :  Eiug, 
Eneyclop&diach-philesophisehea  L^ihm  (6  vols., 
Leipsic,  ie27-'9) ;  and  Francfc,  Dictionnaire  dea 
MMw;csy6ifo»opAisw3(6  vols.,  Paris,  1844-'52), 
The  principal  periodical  devoted  entirely  to 
metaphysics  is  the  Zeitsehrift  fSir  Philosophie 
Ttnd  speculative  Theologie,  which  has  be»  pub- 
lished in  Germany  since  1837. 
PHILOSOPHY,  MoBAL.  See  Moeai,  Puilos- 

PHIPPS,     CONSTANTINB     JoDN,        Sce    MuL- 

PHIPS,  or  Phipps,  Sik  William,  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  bom  in  Woolwich,  Maine,  Feb. 
2, 1651,  died  in  London,  Feb.  18, 1696.  He  was 
one  of  26  children,  was  at  first  employed  as  a 
shepherd,  and  at  the  age  of  18  bound  himself 
to  a  ship  carpenter,  and  subsequently  went 
into  business  on  his  own  account,  although  his 
early  education  had  been  so  neglected  that  he 
was  unable  to  read  or  write.  These  defects, 
however,  he  soon  repaired  to  some  extent.  A 
few  years  after  coming  of  age,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land in  order  to  procure  means  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  recover  a  Spanish  vessel,  loaded  with 
treasures,  which  had  been  wrecked  near  the 
Bahamas.  With  a  national  vessel  furnished 
him  by  the  admiralty  he  made  the  expedition, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  his  search  ;  but  a  sec- 
ond attempt,  in  which  the  means  were  sup- 
plied by  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  was  crowned 
with  success.  He  recovered  fl'om  the  wreck 
treasure  to  the  amount  of  £600,000,  of  which 
£16,000  was  ^ven  him  as  his  share,  and  in 
addition  he  received  tho  honor  of  knight- 
hood, and  was  appointed  high  sheriff  of  New 
England.  In  this  capacity  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  Boston ;  but  disagreeing  with  some 
other  officers,  he  went  back  to  England.  In 
1690  he  commanded  the  fleet  which  captured 
Port  Eoyai,  and  in  the  same  year  a  much 
larger  one  sent  against  Quebec,  which  foiled 
of  success.  He  arrived  in  Boston  in  Novem- 
ber, and  was  made  a  magistrate  of  the  colony, 
but  soon  departed  to  England  in  order  to 
induce  the  government  to  send  another  expe- 
dition to  Canada,  At  this  time  the  agents  of 
Massachusetts  Vere  endeavoring  to  obtain  from 
King  William  the  restoration  of  the  old  charter ; 
but  not  succeeding  in  this,  a  new  one  called 
the  province  charter  was  granted  them  in.  1692. 
Phips  was  a  member  of  the  North  church  of 
Boston,  of  which  Cotton  Mather  was  pastor, 
and  was  noted  for  his  zeal  for  Puritanism ;  and 
oat  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Increase  Ma- 
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thor,  the  agent  of  Masaachnsetts  in  England,  he  rhcea.  In  the  conrse  of  the  disease  abscesses 
was  appointed  eaptain-general  and  governor-  may  make  their  appearance  at  different  points 
in-chiof  of  the  province,  and  arrived  in  Boston  in  the  subcntaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  one  or 
May  14, 1693,  In  1694  he  was  summoned  to  more  of  the  joints  may  become  distended  with 
England  to  answer  complaints  which  had  been  pus.  On  esaminatiou  after  death  pus  is  often 
brought  against  him ;  hut  wliile  there,  and  found  in  the  veins,  with  numerous  (multiple) 
when  it  seemed  that  tho  difficulties  would  be  abscesses  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  or 
settled  [n  his  fkvor,  he  suddenly  died.  He  was  liver.  The  disease  is  almost  necessarily  fatal, 
a  lover  of  his  country,  and  aimed  to  discharge  and  medicine  can  do  little  to  retard  its  prog- 
the  duties  of  his  ofBoe  jnatly ;  but  the  violence  ress ;  to  support  tio  system  of  the  patient  by 
of  his  temper  led  him  constantly  to  commit  appropriate  food,  by  quinine  and  stimulauts, 
acta  which  weakened  his  influence  He  "nas,  seems  the  principal  indication. 
Bays  Bancroft,  "  of  a  dull  intellect,  headstrong,  PHLEBOTOMY.  See  Bloodlettiko. 
and  with  a  reason  so  feeble,  that  m  pohtics  PHLEGMASIA  DOLEIfS,  or  Phlegmasu 
he  knew  nothing  of  general  principles,  in  re  Alba  Dolkbs,  an  OBdematous  swelling  of  one 
ligion  was  the  victim  to  superstition  "  He  is  or  both  of  the  lower  extremities,  commonly 
strongly  eulogized  by  Cotton  Mather,  with  called  milfc  leg,  attended  with  pain,  and  oc- 
whom  he  cooperated  in  the  witchcraft  delu-  curring  soon  after  childbirth.  The  disease  was 
sion.  (See  "Life  of  Sir  William  PhipsJ^  by  first  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
Francis  Bowen,  in  Sparks's  "  American  Biog-  century.  It  was  for  a  long  time  attributed 
rarfiy,"  vol.  vii.)  to  deposits  of  milk  in  the  affected  leg,  and 
PHLEBITIS  (Gr.  tjikt-^,  i^t^ot,  a  vein),  in-  afterward  to  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics,  &e. 
flammation  of  the  veins.  Phlebitis  is  one  of  tho  In  1823  Dr.  Davis  of  London  and  Dr.  Bonil- 
numerous  diseases  which  modern  observation  laud  of  Paris  both  published  post-mortem  ex- 
has  added  to  the  domain  of  medicine.  Tirst  aminations  of  cases  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  in 
noticed  by  John  Hunter  in  1T84,  numerous  which  the  femoral  vein  in  the  affected  extrem- 
isolated  cases  were  soon  after  published,  and  ity  was  found  inflamed  and  obstructed  by 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  the  dis-  fibrinous  deposits.  A  few  years  later  'Dr. 
ease  was  fully  illustrated  by  the  labors  of  the  Robert  Lee  traced  the  inflammation  from  the 
Trench  pathologists.  Phlebitis  is  of  two  kinds,  femoral  to  the  uterine  veins.  It  would  seem, 
adhedve  and  suppurative.  Adhesive  phlebitis  then,  well  established  tliat  the  disease  is  sim- 
is  a  local  disease,  occoEioned  generally  by  some  ply  an  adhesive  phlebitis,  having  its  origin 
mechanical  injury  done  to  the  coats  of  a  vein,  generally  in  the  uterine  veins.  The  attack 
or  by  some  source  oflocal  irritation  in  its  neigh-  comes  on  commonly  within  2  or  8  weeks  after 
borhood.  It  is  marked  by  a  duU  pain  in  the  delivery,  with  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
part,  by  swelling,  hardness,  and  tenderness  of  pelvis,  extending  rapidly  below  Poupart's  lig- 
the  affected  vein,  and,  when  this  is  a  main  ve-  ament  in  the  course  of  the  femoral  vein,  or  per- 
nons  trunk,  by  cedema  of  the  parts  whose  blood  haps  commencing  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The 
is  returned  by  it;  phlegmasia  dolens  is  thus  pain,  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  rheum- 
properly  a  phlebitis.  The  effect  of  adhesive  atism,  is  soon  followed  by  swelling.  This  may 
phlebitis  is  to  determine  the  formation  of  fibri-  be  moderate  in  amount  and  confined  to  tie  leg, 
nous  clots  which  adhere  more  or  less  strongly  or  it  may  be  enormous  and  involve  the  whole 
to  the  walls  of  the  vein,  blocking  up  its  call-  estremity.  "When  the  swelling  is  great,  the 
ber.  After  a  time  the  adhesions  become  loos-  limbiswhitejhard,hot,anddoesnotpitonpres- 
ened,  the  clots  are  absorbed,  and  the  circula-  sure.  The  mflamed  vein  can  be  commonly 
tion  through  the  vein  is  restored.  The  disease,  traced  below  the  groin  as  a  hard,  pfdnful  cord, 
eicept  where  the  blocking  up  of  a  main  trunk  Thereisfever,Ios8of  appetite,  and  sleeplessness, 
may  cause  embarrassment  to  the  circulation.  The  disease  is  ordinarily  without  dimger,  the 
is  not  a  serious  one ;  rest  and  perhaps  the  swelling  gradually  subsiding  after  a  time, 
application  of  a  few  leeches  along  the  course  though  more  or  less  (edema  is  sometimes  per- 
of  the  affected  veinareaU  that  is  necessary  for  manently  left.  Best,  the  application  of  a  few 
its  cure. — In  suppurative  phlebitis  the  local  leeches  along  the  course  of  the  mflamed  vein, 
E(ymptoDis  are  often  bo  little  marked  as  to  and  an  unirritating  diet  are  all  that  is  necessary 
attract  no  attention,  while  the  general  symp-  for  tie  cure  of  the  disease, 
toms  are  of  the  gravest  character.  The  latter  PHLIA8IA,  a  division  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
ordinarily  commence  by  a  marked  ehil),  and  this  bounded  N.  by  8icyonia,Kby  Cleonaa,  S.  by 
is  repeated  at  irr^ular  intervals,  in  some  cases  Argolis,  and  W.  by  Arcadia.  It  consists  of  a 
several  times  a  d&y,  throughout  the  disease,  small  valley,  900  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
Thechillsarefollowodbyheatof  skinandgreat  is  enclosed  by  mountaius.  The  river  Asopus 
frequency  of  pulse,  and  these  terminate  genor-  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  plain.  In  an- 
ally in  a  profuse  sweat.  The  vital  powers  are  tiquity  this  territory  was  renowned  for  its  wine, 
commonly  early  depressed,  and  the  patient  com-  The  only  place  of  importance  was  the  city  of 
plains  of  great  weakness.  The  appetite  is  to-  Phlius,  which  was  a  Doric  state,  and  usually 
tally  lost,  the  tongue  is  red  and  dry,  sometimes  governed  by  an  aristocracy,  although  once  sub- 
aordes  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  are  present,  and  ject  to  the  tyrant  Leon,  a  contemporary  of 
■■     IS  there  is  copious  and  offensive  diar-  Pythagoras.    It  sent  200  soldiers  to  Xhermop- 
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ylte  and  1,000  to  Platea,  and  during  the  Polo-  oedoniaa  garrison,  and  aubsequently  with  Alex- 
ponneaian  war  was  the  fwthftil  ally  of  Sparta,  ander,  son  of  Poljsperohon,  who  was  besieging 
Afterward  a  division  arose  in  the  city,  and  the  Nicanor.  On  the  return  of  the  Athenian  esileg, 
friends  «f  the  Lacedemonians  were  banished ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  democratic  govem- 
bnt  in  393  B.  0.  the  PhUasians  received  from  ment,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Polysperohon 
Iphtcratea  so  aeyere  a  defeat  that  they  were  in  Phocis,by  whom  he  whs  sent  back  to  Athena 
forced  to  admit  a  Lacedemonian  garrison  for  for  trial.  With  4  others  he  was  condemned  to 
their  defence,  wliich  however  did  not  restore  drink  the  hemlock.  He  charged  his  son  not  to 
the  esiles.  In  380  and  379  it  Bustled  from  hold  evil  memory  of  the  Athenians,  and  it  is 
Agesilaus,  at  the  head  of  a  Spartan  army,  a  siege  said  wais  called  npon  to  pay  for  his  own  execa- 
of  one  year  andSraonths,  Having  eurrendered,  tion,  inasmneh  as  the  poison  having  been  ex- 
it remainedfaithful  to  Sparta  during  the  Theban  Lausted  the  gaoler  refnaed  toproem-e  anymore 
war,  was  governed  by  tyrants  after  the  death  of  without  compensation  ;  whereupon  Phocioo, 
Alexander,  and  BubsequentJyjoined  the  Aohiean  borrowing  12  drachma,  remarked  that  it  wa« 
league.  Phiius  was  the  birthplace  of  Pratinas,  very  hard  a  man  could  not  even  die  gratia  at 
the  inventor  of  the  satyrio  drama,  la  the  Athens.  ShortlyafterCassander  obtained  poa- 
present  kingdom  of  Greece  Phliasia  forms  part  session  of  the  city,  the  oligarchical  party  regtun- 
©f  the  nomarchy  of  Aohaia  and  Elis,  ed  power,  and  celebrated  Phodon's  funeral  obse- 
PHLOGISTOB".  See  Ckbmistet,  vol.  v.  p.  quies  at  the  public  expense,  erected  a  statue  in 
84,  his  honor,  and  punished  his  accusers.  Phocion 
PHOOIOIT,  an  Athenian  general,  bom  about  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  a  good  general, 
403  B.  0.,  put  to  death  in  31 T.  The  son  of  a  and  above  all  free  from  the  least  suspicion  or 
pestle  maker,  he  stodiod  under  Plato  and  Seno-  personal  corrnption.  By  his  reputation  among 
crates,  and  fli'st  distinguished  himself  in  the  the  Athenians  for  this  last  quaUty  he  acquired 
naval  victory  gained  at  ITaios  in  876  by  the  in  great  measure  his  influence  with  the  people, 
Athenians  under  Ohabrias  over  the  LacedMmo-  so  that  he  was  elected  the  unparelleled  nomber 
nians,  but  for  many  years  after  was  not  pronii-  of  45  times  to  the  office  of  general  of  the  city, 
nent  in  public  life.  Sent  into  Eubcea  about  350  without  having  sohcited  the  position  or  having 
at  the  head  of  a  small  force  to  assist  Plutarch,  been  present  at  the  choice.  Altliough  not  & 
tyrant  of  Eretria,  he  was  betrayed  by  the  latter,  professed  orator,  his  brief  and  powerful  speeches 
and  for  a  time  was  exposed  to  imminent  dan-  and  his  saroastio  manner  exerted  so  great  an 
ger;  but  be  finally  gained  a  complete  victory  influence,  that  Demosthenes,  on  Eeeing  him  rise, 
at  Tamynfe  over  the  party  of  Philip,  In  340  once  said :  "  Here  comes  the  cleaver  of  my  ha- 
he  was  despatched  with  a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  rangues."  In  outward  manner  he  was  severe 
Byzantium,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  Mace-  and  surly,  although  said  to  be  kind-hearted, 
doniaas,  and  was  enabled  to  force  Philip  to  re-  He  had  a  contempt  for  the  people  which  he 
tire  from  the  Ohersonesus.  Although  so  sue-  never  affected  to  hide ;  and  once,  when  tn- 
cessful  in  war,  Phocion  was  always  an  advocate  multaoualy  applauded  in  a  public  assembly,  he 
of  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  peace  party,  and  turned  round  to  a  friend  and  inquired:  "What 
thus  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  Demosthenes,  folly  have  I  uttered,  that  these  men  applaud 
When  Thebes,  on  the  reported  death  of  Alexan-  me !"  His  probity  was  never  shaken  by  the 
der,  declared  itself  independent  of  Macedon,  the  tempting  offers  of  money  and  favor  held  out  by 
Athenians  were  prevented  by  his  influence  from  Philip,  and  afterward  by  Alexander,  who  en- 
giving  them  assistance,  and  occupying  the  pass  tertained  for  him  a  high  regard.  But  he  did 
of  Thermopylsa.  A  little  later  he  advised  com-  gratuitously  for  the  Macedonians  what  others 
plianoe  with  the  demand  of  Alexander  that  the  did  for  pay,  and  lent  the  influence  of  his  un- 
10  leaders  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party  should  doubted  patriotism  to  that  temporizing  policy 
be  given  up,  which  proposition  was  indignantly  which  ultimately  involved  Athens  and  the  other 
r^ected;  but  he  nevertheless  headed  the  second  Grecian  states  in  a  common  ruin, 
embassy,  by  the  agency  of  which,  the  demand  PHOCIS,  a  oonntry  of  central  Greece,  bound- 
was  waived.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  ed  N.  by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  the  Locri 
Phocion  attempted  to  discourse  the  effort  of  Opnnlii,E.  by  Bosotia,  8.  by  the  Corinthian  gulfi 
the  Greeks  to  free  themselves  from  the  Mace-  and  W,  by  Doris  and  the  Locri  Ozolie,  At  one 
donian  yoke.  When  the  effort  proved  unsnc-  tiraeitalsocomprehendedaporton  theEubtean 
cessful,  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Auti-  sea,  called  Daplmus,  The  principal  city  of  Pho- 
pater,  and  only  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  ois  was  Delphi.  The  nest  in  importance  was 
on  tjie  hard  conditions  that  tho  Athenians  Elatea,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Oephissas,  com- 
h  Id  p  y  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  manding  the  road  leading  from  the  north  of 
th  wa  hould  surrender  the  anti-Macedonian  Greece  to  Bceotia  and  Attica.  Beside  these, 
t  r>i  h  uld  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  there  were  several  other  cities  of  importanc*, 
M  ay  h  a,  aad  should  abandon  their  demo-  such  as  Cirrha,  the  port  of  Delphi ;  Antioyra  or 
t  titntion,  and  disfranchise  their  poorer  Anticirrha,  renowned  for  its  preparations  of  hel- 
t  n  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Mace-  lebore ;  and  Abra,  distinguished  for  its  ancient 
d  J  n  pa  ty  in  Athens,  and  while  in  that  posi-  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  largest  river  is  the  Oephis- 
t  n  was  spected  of  compUcity  with  Sicanor,  bus,  which  flowsthroughthenorthern  portion  of 
th  g  id  of  Oassander,  commander  of  the  Ma-  the  country,  and  falls  into  Lake  Oopius  in  Bceo- 
voL.  xm.— 18 
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tia.    The  cfluntry  is  exceedingly  monntainoua.  Ues  between  the  hills  of  Palestine  nnd  the 

The  Parnassua  range  extends  over  the  greater  mountains  of  Syria  on  the  E.  and  the  Mediter- 

portion  of  it,  the  southern  branch  of  the  chain  ranean  on  the  W,    By  the  Phcenicians  them- 

called  Oirphia  touching  the  Oorinthian  gulf  be-  selves  their  country  was  called  Oanaan.    Its 

tweea  Oirrha  and  Anticyra.    Below  this  range  northern  boundary  in  a  political  sense  was  near 

are  several  fertile  valleys,  of  which  the  largest  Aradus  in  lat.  84°  53'  K,  and  its  southern  near 

was  the  celebrated  Criasfean  plain.    Between  Joppa  in  lat.  33°  2'  N.,  and  its  length  about  300 

Parnassus  and  the  Leorian.jnountaJns  on  the  N.  m.    The  breadth  never  in  any  part  exceeded 

is  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  which  embraces  12  m.,  and  waa  generally  much  less.    Tlie  to- 

a  few  fertile  though  narrow  pldne.    The  chief  tal  area  therefore  was  less  than  2,000  aq.  m. 

importance  of  Phocis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  From  Aradus  to  Tripolis  the  coast  forms  a  hay 

oracle  of  Delphi  was  Tvithin  its  boundaries,  into  which  several  rivers  fall  having  a  abort 

ThePhoeiansproper,  whoinhahitedbothbanka  course   from  the  mountains.     Tripolis,  now 

of  the  Cephissus,  formed  a  confederation,  which  called  Tarablus,  stands  on  a  promontory  i-  m. 

assembled  at  Daulis  in  a  building  called  Phoci-  broad  and  extending  a  mile  into  the  sea.     A 

cum.    This  confederation  mdntained  ita  free-  chain  of  7  small  islands  running  ont  to  the  N. 

dom,  although  frequently  attacked  by  the  Thes-  W.  protects   its  harbor  from   the   prevalent 

Salians;  and  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  the  inva^  winds.    8.  of  Tripolis  a  low  range  of  chalk 

sion  of  Serxes,  led  the  Persian  troops  into  hills  borders  so  closely  on  the  sea  that  there  is 

Phoois,  and  destroyed  12  cities.    Originally  the  no  room  for  a  road  between  them.    Further 

temple  of  Delphi  had  been  in  their  power,  but  S.  they  recede  a  little  from  the  sea,  and  on  a 

ttiey  were  early  deprived  of  it  by  the  Delphians,  narrow  strip  stands  Batroun,  the  ancient  Bo- 

whoheldit  till  450  B.O.     It  now  came  again  trya;    and  still   further  S.,  on  a  hill  by   the 

into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians,  and  both  Lace-  shore,  stood  the    city  called   Byblua  by  the 

diemonian  and  Athenian  forces  marched  into  C      hs     A  httle  8.  of  Bjblns  is  the  river 

their  territory,  the  one  to  attack,  and  the  latt  lb  ra  the  ancient  Adonis,  which  was  aaid  to 

to  defend.    They  held  possession  of  the  t  mpl  be  annually  changed  into  blood,  and  which 


nntUthepeaceofNicias(421),havingb    ndu       stllass  mes  in  sammer  a  red  color  derived  por- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  war  firm  allies    f  the    hap   1    ra  the  ferruginous  aanda  of  the  n-"""- 


Athenians.  feat  by  the  terms  of  tha  pea  «  tai'  s  fr  m  which  it  flows.  A  few  miles  further 
the  Delphians  resumed  their  sovereignty  o  S  to  d  Berytus,  now  Bejroot,  on  the  most 
the  temple,  which  remaned  in  their  hand  un  p  j  ngheadlandof  theeoastiWiththemonn- 
til  the  sacred  war.  After  the  battle  of  L  t  a  an  ange  of  Lebanon  in  full  sight  across  a  plain 
in  871,  the  Phocians  came  nnder  the  d  m  n  n  fl  u  antfertility.  Berytus,  thougtnot much 
of  theThebans,  and  remained  in  that  c  nd  n  gel  b  ted  in  jiroftne  history,  was  one  of  theold- 
until  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  when  th  y  as  e  t  f  Phcenicion  towns.  The  plain  in  which  it 
serted  their  independence.  For  this  the  The-  stood  extends  southward  10  m.  to  the  mouth  of 
bans  persuaded  Uie  amphictyons  to  enforce  an  the  river  Damour,  the  Tamyras  of  ancient  geog- 
old  edict  ordering  the  Phocians  to  pay  a  fine  raphy,  beyond  which  the  hills  agtdn  press  close- 
for  having  occupied  a  tract  of  land  near  Cirrha  ly  on  the  sea  for  several  miles.  There,  on  the 
belon^g  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  slope  of  a  small  promontory,  is  seen  the  site 
Their  refusal  gave  rise  to  the  sacred  war,  which  of  Sidon,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  faraona 
lasted  from  865  to  346  B,  0.,  in  which  the  Pho-  of  the  cities  of  Phcenicia.  The  plain  of  Sidon 
cians  maintiuned  themselves  by  despoiling  the  is  prolonged  as  far  aa  Sarepta,  the  Zarephath 
temple,  and  were  only  reduced  by  the  strategy  of  the  Old  Teatament,  8  m.  to  the  south.  From 
of  Philip  of  Ifacedon.  A  decree  was  hereupon  Sarepta  the  plain  again  widena  and  continuea 
issued  by  the  amphictyons  that  the  towns  of  aa  far  aa  Tyre,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
Phocis,  numbering  23,  should  be  destroyed  with  3  m. ;  near  that  city  it  widens  to  5  m. ;  8  m.  8. 
the  exception  of  Abte,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  it  terminates  in  the  White  promontory 
should  be  scattered  into  villages,  that  no  viUage  rising  perpendienlariy  from  the  sea  to  the 
should  contain  more  than  50  dwellings,  and  height  of  800  feet.  The  road  here,  which  in 
that  the  inhabitants  should  repay  to  the  temple  some  places  hangs  over  the  water,  was  cut 
the  treasure  tiey  had  taken,  contributii^  each  through  the  rock,  it  is  sdd,  by  Alexander  the 
year  60  talents.  The  operations  of  the  war  Great.  Originally  it  appears  to  have  been 
which  Philip  afterward  carried  on  against  the  ascended  by  steps,  imd  waa  therefore  called  the 
Thehans  and  Athenians  were  principally  in  Tyrian  climaa,  or  staircase.  About  30  m.  still 
Phocis,  and  its  people  fought  at  the  battle  of  further  S.  Acre  or  Acco,  the  Ptolem^s  of  the 
Ohteronea  on  the  side  of  Greek  independence.  Greeks,  stands  on  the  IS.  projection  of  a  bay 
Phocis  and  Phthiotia  together  now  form  a  which  is  about  8  m.  across  and  is  terminated 
nomarchyof  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  their  pop-  on  the  S.  by  the  promontory  of  Oarmel.  A 
nlation  amounting  in  1856  to  91,944,  and  their  few  miles  southward  is  Dorce,  anciently  a  town 
capital  being  Lamia.  of  considerable  magnitude,  next  to  which  at  no 
PHCEBOS.  See  Apou-o.  great  distance  the  important  city  of  Otesarea 
PH(ENICIA  (Gr,  ioiHKtj,  from  <f>oin^,  a  was  in  later  ages  built  by  Herod  the  Great, 
palm  tree),  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and  At  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  80  m.  southward, 
Roman  writers  to  the  narrow  region  which  the  Phtenioian  territory  terminated.  The  viein- 
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ity  of  the  Nile  affects  the  coast  of  Pheenioia  rectly  or  indirectly  embraced  the  whole  known 
even  as  fer  N.  as  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  set  of  world.  By  means  of  the  Eed  sea  and  the  Per- 
the  currents  carries  regularly  to  the  eastward  sian  gulf  it  comraaaicated  with  India  and  the 
the  alluvial  matter  which  the  river  pours  into  E.  coast  of  Africa ;  on  the  N.  its  vessels  found 
the  soa,  and  deposits  it  ou  the  coast,  so  that  their  way  along  the  Euxine  to  the  frozen  bor- 
towns  formerly  maritime  have  become  inland,  ders  of  Soythta ;  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
and  harbors  which  once  received  fleets  of  ships  tar  its  ships  or  those  of  its  colonies  visited  the 
are  now  filled  up.  (For  the  climate  and  natural  British  isles  for  tin,  and  perhaps  penetrated 
history  of  Phcenicia,  see  Palestihb,  and  SrsiA.)  even  into  the  Baltic  in  search  of  amber ;  and 
— Though  the  Phcenicians  appear  to  have  dwelt  it  is  probable  tliat  they  had  several  centuries 
on  the  sea  coast  of  Syria  at  the  earliest  dawn  before  sailed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa 
of  history,  they  always  considered  themselves  beyond  the  great  desert,  and  had  discovered 
as  colonists^and  not  as  aborigines.  Herodotns  the  Canary  islands.  Beside  carrying  on  com- 
says  they  came  from  theErythrffiso  sea,  that  is,  mere*  on  a  large  scale  in  fleets  and  caravans, 
that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  which  waslies  the  the  Phcenicians  appear  to  have  traversed  the 
shores  of  Arabia  and  Persia  to  the  Mediter-  interior  of  Syria  and  Palestine  as  ^eddlera,  re- 
ranean,  "  and  having  settled  in  the  country  tailing  the  goods  which  they  had  imported  or 
which  they  now  occupy,  immediately  under-  mamtfactured  from  house  to  bouse,  and  pur- 
took  distant  voyages;  and,  carrying  cargoes  chasing  at  the  same  time  the  domestic  products 
both  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  goods,  visited,  of  those  countries.  It  was  onthe  sea,however, 
among  other  places,  Argos,"  In  the  Scriptures  that  the  Phcenicians  were  eminent  above  all 
they  arealways  termed  Canaanites,andarecla9s-  other  nations.  For  their  shipping  Lebanon  af- 
ed  among  the  descendants  of  Ham.  They  were  forded  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber,  and 
of  darker  complexion  than  the  other  Syrians,  from  Cyprus  they  obtained  every  thing  else 
and  the  Greek  writersfrequently  speak  of  them  that  was  necessary  for  fitting  out  a  vessel.  Bi- 
as Ethiopians.  The  most  probable  tlieory  in  don  among  their  cities  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
regard  to  them  is  that  ethnologically  they  were  the  highest  reputation  for  naval  skill.  Of  the 
Arabs  or  connected  with  the  Arabian  family  form  or  tonnage  or  rigging  of  their  vessels 
of  mankind.  Like  the  Arabs  to  this  day  on  the  nothing  is  known,  except  that  they  were 
shores  of  the  Indian  oceanj  they  were  at  once  equipped  for  war  as  well  as  for  trade,  and 
pirates  and  merchants.  Kidnapping  and  bar-  their  discipline  was  so  good  tliat  even  in 
ter  were  practised  indifferently  by  the  crews  Athens^  the  first  maritime  state  of  Greece, 
of  their  ships.  Homer  represents  them  as  car-  Xenophon  cites  a  Phcenician.  sliip  as  the  Ijest 
rying  off  and  selling  for  slaves  those  whom  they  example  of  order  and  skilful  arrangement  that 
could  get  into  their  power  by  force  or  fraud.  «)uld  anywhere  be  found.  The  Phcenicians 
But  though  Europe  suffered  from  their  piracy,  were  the  first  to  apply  astronomy  practically 
it  is  certain  that  from  their  visits  she  received  to  navigation,  and  they  had  noticed  the  con- 
the  rudiments  of  her  civilization  and  imbibed  a  nection  of  the  moon  with  the  tides,  with  which 
taste  for  the  elegances  of  life.  The  use  of  al-  they  had  become  acquainted  in  their  Atlantic 
phahetical  characters  and  also  arithmetic  has  voyages. — Of  their  manufactures,  the  most 
been  clearly  derived  from  Phtenicia  by  every  famous  was  that  of  the  purple  dye,  which  they 
ancient  European  nation.  The  choicest  works  prepared  from  a  sliell  fish  found  on  the  coast, 
of  art  knowTi  to  tlie  earlier  Greeks  came  frijm  Though  a  similar  purple  was  produced  at  va- 
Sidoa ;  the  produce  of  its  looms  furnished  the  rious  places  on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
most  costly  offering  to  the  gods ;  and  its  trinkets  Africa,  Phcenicia,  especially  the  city  of  Tyre, 
adorned  the  persons  of  the  Grecian  women,  always  maintaified  its  preeminence  in  this  par- 
They  traded  where  trade  was  profitable,  and  ticular.  It  had  the  advantage  of  an  ineihaus- 
concealed  from  others  the  course  they  pursued  tible  supply  of  the  shell  fish,  a  brilliant  sun- 
to  reach  the  distant  countries  to  which  Uieir  light,  and  probably  some  knowledge  of  chem- 
traffic  extended.  Thus,  though  they  had  sup-  istry  by  which  the  native  color  of  the  liquor 
plied  tin  and  amber'  for  several  centuries  to  tlie  was  heightened.  As  Tyre  was  celebrated  for 
Greelfs,  Herodotus,  who  had  visited  Tyre  itself,  its  purple,  so  Sidon  was  noted  for  its  glass,  the 
could  obtain  only  very  vague  accounts  of  the  invention  of  which  was  attributed  by  the  aa- 
oountries  in  which  they  were  produced.  The  cients  to  the  Phcenicians.  The  Sidonians  used 
master  of  a  Phcenician  merchantman  bound  for  the  blowpipe,  the  lathe,  and  the  gi'aver,  and 
the  land  which  produced  tin,  perceiving  him-  east  miiTors  of  glass.  They  were  also  acquaint- 
Belf  followed  by  a  Roman  ship  which  had  been  ed  with  the  art  of  imitating  precious  stones 
sent  to  leam  the  way,  ran  his  vessel  on  the  rocks  and  of  coloring  glass  by  means  of  metallic 
to  lead  the  rival  craft  to  destruction ;  and  on  oxides.  They  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  return  home  the  government  remunerated  drinkingvesselsof  gold  andsilver.  Hiram  the 
him  for  the  loss  he  had  patriotically  incurred.  Phcenician  king  sent  to  Solomon  to  aid  iu  bnild- 
The  commerce  of  Phcenicia  appears  to  have  ing  the  temple,  an  artist,  "  skilful  to  work  in 
reached  its  height  about  the  8th  century  B.  0.  gold  and  in  silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in  stone, 
Ezekiei  (chap,  xxvii.)  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  and  in  timber,  in  purple,  in  blue,  and  in  fine 
the  commercial  splendor  of  Tyre  at  the  end  of  linen,  and  in  crimson ;  also  to  grave  any  mau- 
the  7th  century,  at  which  period  its  trade  di-  ner  of  graving,"  (2  Chron.  iL  13,  M.)  ThePhce- 
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nieians  were  celebrated  also  for  the  manufac-  served  in  his  fleet  refased  to  engage  in  hostili- 
ture  of  perfumes.  Their  skill  in  mining  and  ties  against  the  Carthaginians  because  tliej  re- 
metallurgy  was  apparently  greater  than  that  garded  them  as  their  children.  On  the  other 
of  any  other  ancient  nation,  and  their  mining  Hand,  tha  colonies  aided  the  mother  country 
operatioES  in  Spain  were  carried  on  upon  a  with  ships  and  soldiers  in  her  wars,  but  they 
stapendons  scale  and  by  Teryscientifle  methods,  seem  to  have  been  entirely  independent  in  all 
— A  chief  soarce  of  the  power  and  wealth  and  otlier  respects. — From  the  earliest  period  of 
extensive  commerce  of  the  Phtenicians  was  which  we  have  any  knowledge  the  cities  of 
tlieir  system  of  colonization.  The  progress  of  Phcenicift  were  governed  each  by  a  king.  Such 
their  settlements  naturally  divides  itself  into  was  tlie  condition  of  Canaan  when  invaded  by 
three  successive  eras,  dnring  the  first  of  which  the  Israelites.  Every  town  with  its  adjacent 
they  colonized  the  shores  of  the  eastern  Medi-  territory  constituted  a  sovereignty.  The  mon- 
terranoan,  including  the  ^gsean  and  the  Eus-  archy  was  hereditary  wherever  wl  can  tr»oe 
;  during  the  second  the  central  part  of  the  its  descent,  but  the  sanction  of  the  people 


coastofS".  Africa;  andduring  the  third  there-  necessary  to  the  succession,  and  to  them  the 
maining  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  westward  right  of  election  devolved  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
into  the  Atlantic.  Their  settlements  in  the  of  the  throne.  In  Tyre,  and  probably  also  in 
first  and  second  of  these  areas  have  no  definite  Sidon  and  the  other  principal  cities,  a  powerful 
chronology,  and  can  only  be  traced  through  the  aristocracy  existed  ^ong  with  the  monarchy, 
clouds  of  mythic  legends  transmitted  to  us  by  though  we  have  no  precise  knowledge  on  what 
the  Greeks.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  the  distinction  of  nobility  was  founded.  The 
were  expelled  from  the  islands  of  the  Mge^an  chief  nobles  seem  to  have  held  to  some  extent 
by  Minos  three  generations  before  the  Trojan  the  functions  of  a  senate.  At  Tyre,  when  the 
war,  and  we  may  infer  that  they  then  setUed  throne  was  vacant,  the  place  of  the  sovereign 
in  Sicily.  At  an  early  period  they  occupied  was  snfiplied  by  elective  magistrates  called 
Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Ehodes,  where  their  pres-  soffets  or  judges,  A  large  part  of  the  popnla- 
ence  is  attested  by  a  multitude  of  inscriptions,  tion  of  Phcenicia  was  composed  of  slaves,  who 
OUicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  other  parts  of  the  were  brought  from  aD  parts  of  the  ancient 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  colonized  by  them,  world,  and  whose  numbers  were  such  in  Tyre 
and  theirsettlements  at  Thebes  and  otherpiaces  that  on  one  occasion  they  rose  in  insurrectaon 
in  Greece  under  Cadmus  gave  rise  to  some  of  and  expelled  the  free  population.  The  cities 
the  moat  noted  legends  of  the  Greeks.  The  of  Phcenicia  were  never  united  under  a  single 
neit  great  step  in  the  progress  of  Phceuician  monarch,  but  generally  the  superior  power  of 
colonization  seems  to  have  been  the  settlement  some  city,  at  first  Sidon  and  afterward  Tyre, 
of  promontories  and  islets  on  the  coast  of  Sici«  enabled  it  to  exercise  that  controlling  power 
ly.  Malta  or  Melita  was  one  of  their  earliest  over  the  others  which  the  Greeks  termed  hege- 
posses^ons  in  this  re^on.  The  island  of  Sar-  mony.  The  three  principal  cities,  Sidou,  Tyre, 
dinia  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  one  of  the  and  Aradus,  had  a  place  of  joint  meeting,  the 
places  to  which  the  Phtenicians  sent  colonies  town  of  Tripolis,  where  measures  of  the  high- 
after  they  had  enriched  themselves  by  the  est  importance  were  decided  by  a  representa- 
silver  of  Spain.  On  the  Spanish  peninsula  tivo  assembly,  of  whose  exact  nature  little  is 
their  first  settlement  was  Gadira,  the  modern  known.  The  chief  defence  of  the  Phieniciane 
Cadiz,  which  they  colonized  about  1100  B.  C,  was  their  naval  power,  and  in  later  ages,  when 
the  first  date  in  their  history  to  which  we  are  the  rise  of  the  great  monarchies  on  the  Tigris 
able  to  give  a  definite  position.  But  the  greatest  and  Euphrates  threatened  their  safety,  their 
and  moat  successful  of  their  colonies  were  those  reliance  was  on  mercenary  troops  whom  their 
in  N".  Africa,  where  Ituke,  by  the  Romans  called  wealth  easily  procured,  chiefly  from  Africa. 
tJtioa,  was  founded  about  the  same  time  that  The  narrow  extent  and  limited  population  of 
Cadiz  was  settled.  In  the  same  vicinity  more  their  own  land  made  it  impossible  to  roiae  na- 
than  two  oentnries  later  Carthage  was  founded  tive  armies  able  to  cope  with  the  Aasyriana 
by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  although  there  b  some  and  Babylonians,  or  later  with  the  Persians  and 
reason  to  suppose  a  much  earlier  settlement  of  Macedonians. — Of  the  religion  of  Phcenicia  we 
the  site  by  a.  colony  from  Sidon.  It  is  certain  know  nothing  except  from  incidental  notices 
however  that  it  was  to  the  emigration  from  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  in  the  He- 
Tyre,  about  the  end  of  the  9th  century  B,  C,  brew  Scriptures.  Fromthemweleamtliatpoly- 
that  Carthage  owed  its  rapid  rise  to  power  and  theism  prevailed  among  the  people,  and  that 
opulence.  The  history  of  these  colonies  is  in  the  chief  deities  were  Baai  and  Ashtoroth,  who 
most  cases  too  obscure  to  allow  of  our  defining  are  supposed  to  represent  the  sun  and  moon ;  a 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  mother  deity  whom  the  Greeks  called  Cronos  (Saturn), 
country.  Their  connection  was  very  slight,  but  whose  Ph<Bnician  title  is  not  certainly 
and  was  maintained  rather  by  filial  piety  than  known  ;  Moloch  or  Melkarth,  the  especitd 
by  political  dependence.  The  tutelary  god  of  god  of  Tyre.  Saturn  and  Moloch  were  wor- 
Tyre  was  also  the  chief  god  of  Carthage,  and  shipped  with  bloody  sacrifices,  in  which  large 
the  latter  city  annually  sent  offerings  to  the  numbers  of  infanta  were  sometimes  burned 
parent  temple.  When  Oambyses  threatened  alive.  When  great  dangers  from  war  or  other 
U>  make  war  on  Carthage,  the  Phceniciana  who  evils  menaced  the  state,  the  supposed  anger  of 
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the  deiUes  was  thoi^ht  to  be  averted  by  aacri-  the  Phcenicians  contributed  the  naval  forces  of 
ficing  on  tbeir  altars  the  noblest  and  most  be-  the  Persian  monarchs.  During  the  reign  of 
loved  children.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Phm-  Darius  Ochus,  Sidon,  which  had  now  taken  the 
nician  religion,  however,  is  derived  almost  lead  among  the  Phcenician  cities,  revolted,  and 
wholly  from  their  enemies,  and  is  merely  ex-  after  a  desperate  struggle  was  betrayed  by  Ten- 
ternal.  Of  the  spiritual  or  moral  ideas  of  nes  its  kmg  to  the  Persians  in  350  B.  C,  and 
the  people  we  know  nothing.  From  the  was  utterly  destroyed  with  all  its  inhabitants, 
doubtful  fragments  of  Sanchoniathon  it  may  be  except  a  few  who  were  absent,  and  by  whom 
inferred  that  their  speculative  philosophy  was  the  city  was  subsequently  rebuilt.  When  Alei- 
atheistio,  and  that  they  had  no  belief  in  a  future  ander  invaded  the  Persian  empire,  the  Sidonians 
life.^The  principal  Phcenician  cities,  I>re  and  submitted  to  him  readily,  but  Tyre  resisted, 
Sidon,  were  fouuded,  according  to  the  state-  and  after  a  siege  of  T  months  was  taken  by 
ment  of  Ilerodotus,  about  270O  or  2800  B.  0.  treachery  and  reduced  to  ashes,  part  of  the  in- 
Tor  several  succeeding  centuries  they  pursued  habitants  being  sldn  and  the  rest  soldas  slaves, 
a  profitable  career  of  commercial  activity.  But  Alexander  rebuilt  the  city,  but  it  never  re- 
it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Solomon  that  we  have  gained  its  former  importance.  Pheenicia  was 
any  certain  historical  knowledge  of  tlieir  affairs,  incorporated  into  a  Macedonian  province  witli 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  his  predecessor  Abi-  Syria  and  Oilicia,  and  its  commerce  agwn  flour- 
bal,  are  historical  personages,  and  from  them  ished  as  in  former  ages.  It  afterward  fell  under 
we  have  a  regular  succession  of  kings  with  the  dominion  of  the  Selenddte.  About  65  B.O. 
dates  of  their  roigna.  The  friendship  and  al-  the  Romans  conquered  the  country,  and  from 
liance  of  Hiram  and  Solomon,  and  the  voyages  that  time  till  now  Phcenicia  has  shared  the  fate 
of  their  fleets  to  Ophir,  are  recorded  in  Scrip-  of  Syria.  During  the  crusades  Tyre  was  a  port 
ture.  Of  Hiram's  successors  the  most  noted  of  consequence,  bntnnder  the  rule  of  the  Turks, 
was  Pygmalion,  whose  tyranny  about  the  end  and  especially  since  the  commercial  changes 
of  the  9th  century  B.  0.  drove  his  sister  Elissa  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
or  Dido  into  exile  with  a  large  body  of  follow-  to  India  by  the  way  of  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope, 
ers,  by  whom  Carthage  was  founded.  Subse-  it  became  what  it  remains  to  this  day,  "a  rook 
quendy  the  oppression  of  Tyre  produced  a  re-  for  fishenaen  to  spread  tbeir  nets  upon."— The 
volt  in  Cyprus,  which  was  joined  by  Sidon  and  language  of  the  Phcenieiana  bore  a  very  close 
several  other  cities.  The  rebels  were  assisted  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  as  is  abundantly  shown 
bythe  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser,  whoever-  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient 
ran  Phtenicia,  but  made  no  permanent  con-  grammarians  and  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
quest.  He  afterward  made  a  second  inroad,  who  frequently  speak  of  the  languages  as  near- 
aud  besieged  Tyre  for  5  years  without  success.  !y  identical.  Numerous  words  preserved  as 
Subsequentiy  Phfsnicia  became  involved  in  Phcenician  or  Carthaginian  by  the  Greek  and 
war  with  the  Babylonians,  whose  king  Nebu-  Latin  writers  correspond  exactly  with  the  He- 
diadnezzar  took  Sidon  by  assault  with  dread-  brew,  as  Baal,  Adoni,  Malka,  Soffeta,  Gadira, 
fal  carnage,  and  invested  Tyre,  the  siege  of  Susa,  Alpha,flnd  Tur;  and  theonlysatisfactory 
which,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history,  results  in  interpreting  the  Phfenician  monn- 
lasted  for  13  years,  though  its  issue  is  strangely  nients  and  coins  have  been  obtained  by  making 
enough  altogether  uncertain.  It  seems  proh-  the  Hebrew  the  key  to  tlieir  explanation.  Out 
aWe,  however,  that  the  part  of  Tyre  which  of  94  words  in  the  recently  discovered  tablet 
was  built  on  an  island  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Marseilles,  T4  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
of  the  besiegers.  After  the  siege  there  seems  to  Beside  inscribed  coins  and  stones,_there  remains 
have  been  much  internal  disturbance.  Judges  a  curious  monument  of  the  Phoanician  language 
or  soffets  took  the  place  of  kings,  and  there  is  in  its  Carthaginian  branch  in  the  Pwnuljtt  of 
some  reason  to  believe  that  to  a  certain  extent  Plautua,  in  which  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
Tyro  like  the  rest  of  the  Ph<enician  cities  ac-  play,  a  Oarthaginian,  nttera  some  sentences  in 
knowledgedthe  sovereignty  of  BabyloQ.  Thefall  his  native  tongue.  In  1837  Giesenins  published 
of  Babylon  before  the  arms  of  the  Persians  was  his  Scripturm  Ungu<Bque  PhcenKJ/B  Monumenta, 
followed  at  no  long  interval  by  the  submission  containing  all  the  extant  remans  of  the  lan- 
of  the  whole  of  Phfenicia  to  Cyrus  or  his  sac-  guagethenknown,tothenumberof  about  1,000 
ceasor  Cambyses,  Under  the  Persian  mon-  words.  Additions  to  the  vocabulary  have  since 
archy  the  Phcenician  navy  was  a  regular  and  been  derived  from  ancient  Carthage,  Sidon,  &c., 
very  important  element  of  the  imperial  power.  andmuchi3espectedfromM.Eenan,whoianow 
But  the  internal  constitution  of  the  cities  does  exploring  Ph(enicia.  In  ita  original  form  the 
not  seem  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  the  na-  literature  of  Phcenicia  has  wholly  perished,  and 
tive  line  of  kings  continued  to  reign  under  the  little  has  been  preserved  through  Greek  trans- 
protection  of  the  Persian  sovereign,  whom  they  lation.  Ita  oldest  productions  appear  to  have 
acknowledged  as  their  liege  lord.  The  com-  been  philosophical  and  theogonical,  and  the 
merce  of  fie  cities  flourished  by  the  rich  traflio  Greeks  attributed  to  the  Phteuioians  Sancbo- 
of  Arabia  and  the  East  which  passed  through  niathon  and  Mochus  a  greater  antiquity  than 
their  hands,  and  their  manufactures  of  purple  that  of  thoir  own  oldest  writers.  The  other 
and  glass  were  in  full  activity.  Thfoughout  writers  of  Phcenicia  are  all  known  to  ns  under 
the  long  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia  Girepk  names,  as  Theodotus,  Hypsicrates,  Phi- 
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lostratUB,  Dius,  Menander,  and  Hieronymua.  A 
long  extract  from  Dins  relating  to  the  inter- 
course between  Hiram  and  Solomon  is  given  hy 
Joaephas,  who  also  quotes  from  Menander,  by 
whom  the  histories  of  the  Pli<eniciaii  cities 
were  written  from  their  local  records.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  extracts  is  from  the 
writings  of  Sanohoniathon,  preserved  by  Euae- 
biua  in  his  "Evangelical  Preparation,"  (See 
SANcnoOTAiaoB').— The  principal  modern  worka 
on  Phcenicia  are  Movers's  Die  PMnizier  ;  Ilee- 
ren's  "Hiatorical  Researches,"  vol.  ii. ;  and 
Eenrick's  "Phcenicia"  (London,  18S5). 

PHffiNIX  (Gr.  *Mw^),  a  fabulous  bird  to 
which  many  marvelious  qnalities  were  attrib- 
tited  by  ancient  authora.  According  to  one  le- 
gend, it  livedin  Arabia,  resembled  an  eagle,  with 
wings  partly  red  and  partly  golden,  and  npon 
arriving  at  the  age  of  500  years  built  itaelf  a 
ftinerai  pile  of  wood  and  aromatic  gnms,  and, 
lighting  it  by  the  fanning  of  its  wings,  was  con- 
sumed to  astiea,  out  of  which  aroae  a  new  phce- 
nii.  The  myth  is  undoubtedly  of  eastern  ori- 
gin, as  similar  atoriea  of  marvellous  birds  occur 
in  the  literature  of  Persia  and  India.  By  poeta 
and  imaginative  authors  of  every  age  the  phce- 
nis  has  been  regarded  aa  the  emblem  of  im- 
mortality. The  fathers  of  the  church  employed 
it  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ; 
and  several  of  the  Roman  emperors  used  it  on 
coina  to  typify  their  own  apotheosis,  or  the  re- 
turn of  the  golden  age  under  their  rule.  Mi5- 
tral's  work,  Le  pMnim,  ov,  ToUeau  du  soleil 
(Paris,  1824),  contains  a  remimi  of  all  that  has 
been  written  in  ancient  or  modern  times  upon 
the  subject. 

FHCENIXVILLE,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Chester  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  at 
the  mouth  of  Frencli  creek,  and  on  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  railroad,  38  m,  from  the 
former  and  30  m.  from  the  latter ;  pop.  in  1860, 
4,433.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
lead  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  has  eitensive  iron 
manufactories,  producing  great  quantities  of 
raiJroad  iron  and  nails.  A  rolling  mill,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
employs  from  1,200  to  1,500  men.  The  Schuyl- 
kill navigation  company's  canal  passes  tlirmigh 
the  town.  Phcsnisville  has  a  lyceum,  a  news- 
paper office,  and  several  churches. 

PHONOGRAPHY  (Gr.  c^w«,,  voice,  and 
ypatpa,  to  write),  a  system  of  ahorthand  invent- 
ed by  Isaac  Pitman,  of  Bath,  England.  It  waa 
first  published  in  1S37,  and  has  since  been 
greatly  modified,  It  professes  to  bo  based  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  from  this  fact  was  at  first  called 
HOnnd  hand.  The  consonants  are  represented 
by  Btraight  lines  and  curves.  The  first  1 6  in  the 
table  below  are  in  pairs,  represented  by  light  and 
by  heavy  straight  lines  and  curves,  correspond- 
ing with  their  near  relation  in  sound.  Thus 
the  first  sounds  in  pin  and  6in  are  made  by 
the  same  articulations,  the  lips  being  first  com- 
pressed together,  and  then  thixiwu  suddenly 
apart  by  the. expulsion  of  breath.    The  first  is 
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a  whispered  sound,  the  aecond  a  aub-vooal,  in 
the  latter  the  musclesof  the  larynx  being  called 
into  action.  The  same  principle  is  applicable 
to  the  remainder  of  the  pairs.  T  and  d  are 
represented  by  perpendicular  marks,  the  one 
thin,  thb  other  tnics ;  and  they  stand  for  thin 
(whispered)  and  thick  (voiced)  sounds.  Take 
tho  first  sounds  of  (in  and  din ;  experiment  will 
show  that  the  articulations  are  similar,  the 
tongue  coming  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  near  tho  roots  of  the  upper  front  teeth 
in  the  production  of  eitlier  sound.  The  third 
pair,  ch  and  j,  are  also  made  by  articulations  . 
resembling  each  other,  as  observed  in  the  first 
Bounds  of  cAest  and  jest.  The  same  is  true  of 
J  and  hard  ff,  as  in  ^ate,  ^ate;  of /and  o  in 
^ne  and  cine ;  of  the  pair  marked  th,  whis- 
pered as  in  thin,  vocalized  as  in  this  ■  of  a  and  z, 
m«eal  andeeal;  of  tft  and zAjin sure  andasure. 
It  is  to  be  particularly  observed  that  the  pow- 
ers of  these  letters  are  referred  to  above,  and 
not  their  names  of  pe,  le,  te,  de,  hz,  ef,  te,  &,c. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  single  conso- 
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The  vowels  are  represented  by  dots  and  short 
dashes,  which  are  made  heavy  and  light  to  rep- 
resent long  and  short  vowels.  The  6  long 
vowels  are : 


•I     .1     1 


The  short  vowels  ai 


■I      J      1     H      -I 


By  a  change  of  position,  the  heavy  dot  is  made 
to  represent  3  vowels ;  the  light  dot,  8 ;  the 
heavy  stroke,  8 ;  the  light  stroke,  3 ;  in  all,  12. 
They  are  placed  respectively  at  the  bo^nning, 
middle,  and  end  of  a  consonant.  The  upright 
stroke  to  which  the  vowels  are  placed  in  these 
examples  is  no  part  of  the  vowel  sign ;  it  is 
the  phonographic  sign  for  (,  and  is  employed 
merely  to  indicate  the  positions  of  the  vowela. 
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naiiiel7,  let,  I 
thoagal  glides 


,  and  3d  place.     The  diph- 
6  tlma  provided  for : 

'i    7    J 


The  above  is  the  phoaographio  alphabet  proper. 
For  greater  facihty  in  writing,  however,  several 
series  of  abbreviations  have  been  adopted.  The 
following  is  a 


The  sounds  indicated  byw  and  y  hold  a  middle 
place  between  vowels  and  conaoaants ;  that  is, 
they  are  less  open  than  vowels,  and  less  ob- 
structed than  oonaonants.  They  are  sometimes 
called  ooalescents,  because  they  are  never  used 
eicept  immediately  preceding  a  vowel  with 
whioh  they  closely  coalesce.  By  prefixing  re- 
spectively the  simple  sounds  of  m  and  y  to  the 
simple  vowels  given  above  the  reader  will  have 
this  series,  which  is  represented  as  follows : 
WK       TVi.      WAH     WATT        wo     woo 


J      '1      ■!      .1 


I-      I-     I.      I"      I-     I. 

jcsr       yatfs       yato.       yiiwn       jota       your 

TTand  y  are  also  furnished  with  single  forms, 
as  seen  in  the  table  of  consonants.  The  briefer 
Bounds,  as  heard  in  yet,  yam,  yonder,  &o.,  are 
indicated  by  lighter  marks.  TTand  y  prefised 
to  the  diphthongs  I,  oi,  and  ow  are  thus  repre- 
seuted: 

wi'^lwioe  woiltpioll  woFijwound 
The  aspirate  h  is  never  used  except  imme- 
diately preceding  an  unobstructed  or  vowel 
sound,  and  is  simply  an  initial,  audible  breath- 
ing through  the  position  which  the  vocal  and 
aiticulating  organs  assume  to  pronounce  any 
given  vowel.  This  unobstructed  whisper  A, 
though  it  has  as  many  different  powers  as  there 
are  vowels,  still,  being  thus  uniformly  useiL 
is  fittingly  represented  by  a  small  dot  placed 
immediately  before  any  vowel,  thus  indicating 
that  tlie  vowel  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  aspi- 
rate. The  stroke  sign  for  h  is  employed  when 
a  word  consists  of  a  vowel  and  aspirate  only, 
as  in  hay,  hue,  fee. — S,  the  most  frequently  oc- 
curring consonant  in  the  language,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  circle,  which  is  made  somewhat 
thicker  for  z.  The  oircle  is  joined  to  strught 
letters  thus: 


\ 

"■  \ 

P.       N 

\ 

1 

1 

„          1 

'"         J 
"         J 

/ 

...  /' 

...      / 

c„K  y 

/ 

■-  /• 

'■         / 

••  y 

— 

IL      ^ 

.«      ^ 

— ^ 

— 

.1.      ^ 

..      ^ 

^ 

'■•       ^ 

,.  "^ 

"    V. 

^ 

-        V 

V.  '^ 

'•    V. 

( 

TH[-      il 

,..  •) 

,„.  (_ 

( 

™      (' 

™  ■) 

'«'  (, 

) 

s     • 

■r       0 

"  ;) 

) 

z       ° 

,.         0 

..  -i 

J 

'".J 

B1[.      J 

BUS     J 

J 

'••■J 

.„     J 

'■"J 

r 

L«       i^ 

"  ^ 

.■■■^/' 

^ 

«     ^ 

w.     r^ 

HI.       ^ 

BOM    N^ 

V    f   /=  . 


N.    I    / 


"When  joined  to  curved  letters,  the  direction  of 
the  curve  is  followed,  thus : 


-t    T    -f    -^ 


B  is  also  represented  by  an  additional  agn, 
namely,  a  slanting  np-stroke,  which  is  always 
written  andjoined  in  aa  upward  direction,  thus: 

1/   r~^   _^^   V^  ^--^ 

tr  mr  kr  tmr        mrch 

Oonsoaontal  diphthongs  In  which  I  and  r  art 
used  ia  conjunctioa  with  all  the  other  conso- 
nanta  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
language.  These  glides  bemg  uttered  with  al- 
most as  little  effort  as  simple  sounds,  they  art 
appropriately  represented  by  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  simple  letter.  (See  the  2d  and  8d 
colunms  of  the  table  above.)  From  the  pt 
series  of  double  consonants  a  treble  aeries  ia 
formed  bymaking  the  hook  into  a  circle,  thns: 


iclir 


«ar 


e  fl  serieE 
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^  *  _  A   .  .  are  madebyacontinnons  line  double  the  length 

>\.  T  J  %,      of  a  single  consonant. — With  the  esoeplioa  of 

snppio      iettiB         aaddio         dckie        idvii  certain  prefixes,  afBxes,  and  abbreviated  words 

j?  or  2  ia  added  to  the  it  series  by  making  the  termed  grammalognes,  which  it  is  unnecessary 

hook  into  a  oirde,  thus :  to  present,  the  above  ia  the  first  or  correspond- 

~  r         *         _tc         <-*  ing  style  of  phonography,  according  to  the  9th 

J"         j"  J-        }  "^        ^  edition,     A  10th  edition,  however,  has  been 

tone      tones  ton      tenes       eipeneo   Inetanee  published  in  England,  in  which  the  vowel  scale 

The  circle  is  enlarged  for  iwes,  thus :  ^^^  ''^^■»  changed  to  the  following  order :  ah, 

.  d,  e;  A^i,  i;   OB  in  dhta,  all,  eel;   at,  it,  et. 

J  *^,  J-         —^  Bnt  as  it  has  not  been  adopted  by  authors  of 

dance,      prance,     dnn™        «pen,«  text  books  or  by  studeiits  in  this  countrj,  it  has 

at  ic  .„■•.      1,        I        1   Iff  .v     1     _Li.     *  "O'  veen  followed  m  this  aeconnt  of  the  system, 

ZlTlZ,  ^  f    ^     ^  '"  ^'°^  "*  "  It  ^"  !>«  «ee°  that  phonographic  spelling  har- 

straight  consonant,  as :  j^^^^^g  ^Ht,  ^5,^  pronunciation  of  words.  Each 

^  ^  t-  -v^  tr\  <i^  &.  sound  ia  represented  by  a  special  character ; 
therefore  to  write  any  pven  word  phonographi- 
cally,  its  several  sounds  must  first  be  ascertain- 
ed; the  student  should  then  write  the  phono- 
graphic letters  which  compose  them. — While 

1^  y=3  ^  N^       ^^,,^  phonography  is  strictly  a  system  of  BhorthaniJ, 

1  -  each  letter  being  made  by  a  single  motion  of 

feaster     I,cics8lar  coaiter  poster     maslcr  the  pen,  the  facflity  it  affords  fOT  abbreviation 

These  loops  may  be  added  to  the  pr  series  of  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  reporting  pur- 

oonsonanta,  and  to  then  hook  when  final,  thus:  poses.    The  large  outlines  of  the  consonant 

r  •  *V  S^  sigas,  as  compared  with  the  dots  and  siiort 

^'~        "~^  ~T=j  vi  v>  dashes  which  are  used  to  represent  vowels, 

Btoter  osnst  Egalnst        pnneter         Bplnaler  Will  be  likely  tO  suggest  the  WOrd  of  which 

A  final  *  may  be  added  by  continuing  the  stroke  ^^7  f'^'™  "  V^^<  ^''^'^  though  the  vowels  are 

of  the  loop,  thus  r  ■  omitted,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  few  examples: 

feaifa  ci-ueta       Jiitg  dufitera  pnnstera  CCBtniy  many  teralnaUon 

A  hook  raado  by  continuing  the  «  circle  to  the  "^^  principle  of  position  Is  hardly  of 

other  Bide  of  the  consonant  adds  tion,  as:  importance.    Three  positions  for  words 

copiized,  corresponding  with  the  three  vowel 

\)  '^  1  's^  positions.    Words  which  are  to  be  indicated  by 

-petition      oppesition   iran.ltton   ™npe™tIon  theposition  they  occupy  arewritten  as  follows: 

.       „  ;i  4.  _  u*      1 -      -i  1  those  whose  accented  syllable  contaans  a  first 

e     u>.  ,  u=:.  jjjjjj.   containrng  a  second  place  vowel,  upon 

^^  •'^' — '^  ^  "^s^  the  line ;  containing  a  third  place  vowel,  through 

'''^^  ~  Vj  1  or  below  the  line ;  as: 

toMlier  neither  ratter  rurther  '^^  .  nsslai 

The  vowel  sign  for  w  may  be  prefixed  to  ^  r          """  f^^""     "^  **""'      -f^-^"^ 
(upward),  m,  and  n,  thus :  .£2.  aeem        <'^  samo      paalm 

^"      "^     S^  t>'~'       i^^  ?^  '^"  ^^^  ^™*  previous  examples,  the  dotted 

^  .    „  .     ,  line  indicates  the  line  written  upon.)    In  the 

-rtndy  wedneeday  wealthy        work        worth  reporting  Style,  beside  this  principle  of  abbre- 

Afanal  hook  on  the  right  hand  side  of  straight  yjation,  agreat  many  phrases  are  written  with- 

""""""■""t  signs  represents  /or  u  ;.the  termina-  out  lifting  tlie  pen,  and  are  called  phraseograms, 

■  's  expressed  by  a  larger  sized  final  the  employment  of  which  is  generally  necessary 

L  making  verbatim   reports.     From   6  t     "" 


•T*  L  !■  *r  fT  rt  words  are  sometimes  embraced  in  a  phraseo- 
^  V  I  U  vl*  vp  gram,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  they 
wrifo  loogh  deaf  edition  ataiion  nation  are  more  legible  than  the  same  words  written 
Halving  a  consonant  adds  (  or  d,  according  as  separately,  on  a  like  principle  that  numerals, 
the  consonant  is  thin  or  thick.  (See  the  last  which  embrace  a  smaller  space  and  are  taken 
column  of  the  table.)  The  general  rule  for  in  more  readilyby  the  eye,aremore  easily  read 
writing  consonants  is  to  write  them  from  top  than  when  the  number  is  spelt  out ;  as  for  in- 
to bottom,  and  from  left  to  right,  ijhowever,  stance,  1861  is  read  with  greater  facility  than 
when  standing  alone,  is  written  upward;  si  eighteen  hundred  and  dsty-one. 
may  be  written  upward  or  downward,  as  is  .vor--'  f  ^^ 
moat  convenient;  when  two  straight  conso-          •- ^'^                   V 

nants,  such  as  pp,  kh,  follow  each  other,  they  I  am  certain.    I  think  yon  maj.       Ton  will  perMlre. 
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PhoiK^apliy  differs  from  other  systems  of  oyster  shells  calcined  with  Bulphnr,  and  many 
ehorthand  chiefly  in  its  more  extended  phonetic  chemical  preparations  and  other  minerals,  the 
hftsis,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  its  alphabet,  the  class  of  bodies  possessing  this  property  being 
simplest  geometrical  characters  baring  been  named  phosphors  or  phoapbori.  Thus,  under 
adopted. — Since  the  invention  of  phonography  the  single  term  phosphoreBcence,  are  grouped 
its  dissemination  has  been  very  rapid.  Itistha  at  the  least  6  distinct  kinds  of  phenomena, 
system  generally  adopted  by  reporters  in  this  agreeing  in  the  fact  that  the  light  and  the  cir- 
country  and  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  need  cumstances  producing  it  are  peculiar,  and  that 
by  professional  men,  by  ministers  for  writing  the  rays  emitted  are,  so  far  as  esperiment  can 
their  sermons,  and  by  lawyers  to  take  notes  of  yet  detect,  luminous  only,  or  at  least  destitute 
evidence,  its  legibility  rendering  it  peculiarly  of  accompanying  heat,  viz. :  1,  light  of  insects 
adapted  to  these  purposes.  Four  monthly  pe-  and  other  animals,  due  to  feeble  combustion 
riodioals  in  phonographic  characters  are  pub-  of  matters  produced  within  their  organism  and 
lished  in  England,  one  in  Australia,  and  two  in  during  the  living  processes ;  S,  the  same,  dua 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  300,000  to  direct  evolution  or  vital  action,  and  so  anal- 
copies  of  the  system  sold  in  England  and  the  ogoas  to  the  production  of  electricity,  and  the 
British  colonies,  and  probably  about  half  that  nervons  and  muscular  forces ;  8,  evolved  in 
number  in  the  United  States.  Including  the  ways  similar  to  the  two  foregoing,  by  plants; 
yearly  volumes  of  the  phonetic  periodicals,  4,  due  to  slow  combustion,  attending  decay, 
about  100  volumes  of  engraved  phonographic  of  organized  materials;  6,  due,  in  mineral 
literature  have  been  issued  up  to  1861.  bodies,  to  an  a^tation  produced  within  their 
PHOSPHORESOENOE  (from  resemblance  eubstance,  during  exposure  to  an  extraneous 
to  the  light  of  phosphorus  when  slowly  osi-  source  of  light,  and  radiated  with  lessening 
dized,  or  directly  from  the  Gr.  *oJt,  light,  tjiepa,  intensity,  as  such  agitation  decreases,  down  to 
to  bring),  a  laminousness  or  light,  usually  faint,  the  jioint  of  extinction.  It  will  be  proper  to 
andemittedoontinuouslyratherthanbyflashes,  consider  further,  in  this  place,  only  the  last 
but  during  a  time  varying  from  a  small  frac-  of  these  cases ;  the  first  and  second  being 
tion  of  a  second  to  several  minutes  or  even  treated  of  in  the  articles  FiuKfLT  and  Glow- 
hours,  by  certain  organized  bodies,  living  or  woem,  and  the  others  being  less  important, 
dead,  and  also,  after  exposure  to  extraneous  In  the  articles  Light  and  Oolob  it  is  shown  that 
sources  of  light,  by  a  largo  number  of  mineral  an  illuminated  body  is  in  reality  one  that  is 
bodies  in  the  solid  state.  The  phenomena  that  made  secondarily  or  temporarily  luminous,  by 
have  ordinarily  been  included  under  the  term  reason  of  the  falling  of  light  from  some  other 
phosphorescence  are  in  reality  widely  different,  source  upon  it.  Most  frequently,  the  color  of 
and  they  require  to  be  properly  discruninated.  this  temporary  luminosity  agrees  with  that  of 
The  light  given  out  by  certain  insects  has  been  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  rays  exciting  it, 
observed  from  very  early  times  The  ancient  Some  bodies  however  change  the  character 
navigators  were  familiar  also  with  the  lumi  of  the  rays  before  re&mission;  thus,- violet 
nosity  sometimes  appearing  on  the  surfice  of  hght  strdting  a  colorless  solution  of  sulphate 
seas  or  tavs  and  these  appearaULea  they  of  quinine  is  emitted  blue.  (See  Fiuores- 
termed  "  meteors  of  the  sea  In  rare  in  oence  )  So  far  as  the  eye  detects,  this  and 
stances,  the  human  bodj  is  said  to  bare  ap  ordinary  illumination  cease  the  instant  the 
peared  lammous  as  ha\e  also  certain  plante,  ravs  of  the  exciting  luminary  cease  to  be  re- 
but especially  their  flowers  Several  lungi  ceived  upon  the  body  But  the  truth  probably 
and  agarics  are  said  in  this  way  to  emit  light,  is  that  no  body  ceases  to  be  visible  the  instant 
Mr.  James  Drummond  describes  species  of  it  ceases  to  receive  light.  The  luminous  agita- 
agaric,  growing  on  the  trunks  of  banksias,  tion  and  secondary  emission  persist  after  with- 
near  Swan  river,  which  gave  at  night  a  light  drawal  of  the  ifluminating  rays ;  but,  in  liquids 
enabling  him  to  read ;  and  certain  rhizomor-  and  gases  (save  psygen  and  common  air),  in 
phous  fungi  growing  in  the  coal  mines  of  Dres-  black  bodies,  and  in  all  metals,  such  persistence 
den  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  illumi-  b  so  brief  and  fiiptive,  that  it  has  thus  far  es- 
nation,  feeble  indeed,  which  they  throw  around  caped  detection.  In  otlier  solid  bodies,  the 
them.  Thoflowersof  nasturtium,  orange  lily,  persiEtence  of  light-giving  after  cessation  of 
African  marigold,  sunflower,  and  others,  ail  light-receiving  is  eiUier,  as  in  diamond  and 
of  orange  hue,  are  said  to  show  an  intermit-  flaor  spar,  of  such  duration  as  to  be  examined 
tent  light  during  warm  summer  evenings;  to-  at  our  leisure,  or,  as  in  a  still  larger  propor- 
ward  twilight ;  but  Professor  AUman  su^esta  tion  of  those  bodies,  so  brief  as  to  have  been 
that  liis  may  be  an  optical  iUusion.  The  lu-  unsuspected  until  tested  by  very  ingenious  es- 
miuousness  of  putrefying  flsh,  shell  flab,  or  periment.  Now,  this  continuing  secondarily 
other  animal  substances,  and  of  decaying  wood,  emitted  light  is  phosphorescence,  in  the  last 
is  well  known;  the  latter  is-the  appearance  of  the  5  forms  named  above.  This  view  agrees 
vulgarly  termed  "fox  fire."  Diamonds,  es-  substantially  with  that  put  forth  by  Prof.  J. 
peradiy  the  yellow,  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  W.  Draper,  of  New  York,  as  the  result  of  ob- 
Bolar  rays  (insolated),  when  carri^  into  a  dark  servations  undertaken  by  him  as  far  back  as 
place,  emit  for  some  time  a  light  which  pales  the  year  1840,  and  renewed  since  that  time, 
gradually  until  entirely  extinguished.    So  of  Among  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  him  are, 
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that  a  phosphorescent,  even  at  its  maiimnni  gleam,  white,  bine,  or  green,  &a.,  dying  away 
of  glow,  has  not  perceptibly  changed  its  vol-  into  a  portion  totwly  dark.  Thus,  in  this  api 
Bme ;  that  there  is  no  attendant  development  paratns,  time  is  espressed  to  the  eye  in  space, 
of  electricity ;  that  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  and  so  measured.  With  it,  M.  Becqiierol  found 
a  phosphor  is  very  email,  the  maxmiiim  of  a  that  time  is  consumed  in  elevating  the  phoa- 
fine  specimen  of  ohlorophane  (a  variety  of  phorescence  of  any  substance  to  its  masimnm; 
fluoride  of  calcium)  being  hut  ^^  part  as  in-  that,  generally,  the  phosphorescence  is  less 
tense  as  the  flame  of  a  small  oil  lamp ;  and  brilliant  than  the  incident  light,  exceptions 
that  some  phosphors  are  escited  to  greater  !a-  being  that  it  is  in  many  bodies  best  escited  by 
minositybylight  from  the  sky,  or  that  through  the  feeble  violet,  or  even  by  the  dark  rays 
a  violet  glass,  than  by  direct  snnlight.  If  we  beyond  the  violet ;  that,  generally,  its  inten- 
adopt  the  view  of  M.  E.  Becquerel,  this  is  sity  is  independent  of  the  duration  of  exposure, 
probably  because,  when  the  temperature  is  hnt  ia  a  function  of  the  intensity  of  the  eicit- 
raised,  as  it  is  by  the  direct  annbeam,  the  ing  rays*,  that  both  intensity  and  color  depend 
phosphorescence  is  more  rapidly  expended,  much  on  certain  physical  modifications  that 
and  even  during  insolation.  Other  conclu-  can  be  produced  by  peculiar  modes  of  prepar- 
sions  of  Draper,  among  them  that  phosphores-  ing  the  snbstances  examined,  and-on  tempera- 
cenee  of  this  form  is  attended  with  slight  in-  tore— the  sulphuret  of  strontium,  for  example, 
crease  of  sensible  heat,  are  rendered  question-  obtained  by  reaction  of  8  on  Sr  above  about 
able  by  results  of  the  later  and  extremely  600°,  emitting  a  violet  glimmer  at  low  temper- 
patient  researdieH  of  Becquerel,  whose  exhaus-  atures,  blue  at  40°  C,  greenish  at  70°,  greenish 
tive  paper  on  this  subject  occupies  the  entire  yellow  at  100°,  and  orange  at  200° ;  that  the 
number  of  the  Annalm  de  chimie  et  de  phy-  total  action  is  greater  and  the  gleam  longer 
eigne  for  Jan.  1859.  This  physicist  examined  as  the  temporatnre  is  Jower,  while,  with  the 
in  order  the  mineral  and  organic  substances  same  snbstance,  the  color  may  vary  at  different 
capable  of  being  rendered  self-luminous  after  periods  after  exposure ;  that,  however,  the 
flome  moments'  insolation,  or  exposure  to  other  phenomena  are  not  due  to  chemical  causes, 
sufficient  light ;  and  he  greatly  facilitated  his  but  consist  essentially  in  a  physical  change,  or, 
investigations  by  the  invention  of  an  instru-  as  the  author  expresses  it,  depend  on  variations 
ment  which  he  has  termed  a  phosphoroscope.  of  equilibrium  in  the  molecular  condition  of 
In  this,  a  cylinder  of  wood,  about  1  inch  in  bodies.  By  prosecuting  the  subject  from  the 
diameter  and  7  inches  long,  is  so  placed  in  a  point  of  view  thus  obtMned,  Becquerel  has  dia- 
projeoting  angle  in  the  side  of  a  black  box,  covered  more  brilliant  phosphors  than  any 
that  three  fourths  of  its  surface  are,  during  before  known ;  especially  the  sulphurets  of  the 
any  revolution;  outside  the  box,  and  in  the  alkalme  earths,  barium,  strontium,  and  cal- 
darkened  room  in  which  are  the  spectators ;  cium.  After  these,  in  order,  he  places  most 
the  remaining  fourth  being  in  the  bos,  and  varieties  of  diamond,  and  the  fluoride  of  eal- 
illuminated  by  the  voltaic  light,  and  the  escape  cium ;  then,  many  other  bodies  luminous  only 
of  this  about  the  edges  of  the  cylinder  being  for  a  few  seconds  or  part  of  a  second,  including 
prevented  by  properly  attached  strips  of  black  other  compounds  of  earths  and  alkalies,  the 
velvet.  The  cylinder  can  be  tui-ned  at  any  alkalies  themselves,  snccinic  and  oxalic  acids, 
speed  up  to  300  revolutions  per  second;  and  boras, &c.  Among  organic  bodies,  dried  paper, 
by  added  mechanism  the  actual  velocity  can  silk,  cane  sugar,  milk  sugar,  teeth,  &c,,  are 
be  indicated.  The  cylinder  is  coated  over  prominent.  Mr.  Phipson  has  lately  found  that 
with  fine  crystals  or  powder  of  the  body  to  be  milk  sugar,  as  well  as  cane  sugar,  becomes  lu- 
tested.  If,  then,  the  persistence  of  light  be  minons  upon  concussion,  or  on  fracture ;  while, 
but  A  of  the  most  rapid  revolution  named,  to  secnre  a  brilliant  phosphorescence  from  the 
after  illumination  has  ceased  in  consequence  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  it  is  only  required  to  shake 
the  surface  leaving  the  source  of  light  within,  briskly  in  the  dart  a  bottle  containing  a  cer- 
BO  that  its  duration  is  but  the  js'u  part  of  a  tain  quantity — a  pound  or  more— of  the  crys- 
second,  still  the  phosphorescence  vrill  come  tals  of  this  salt.  It  was  previously  known  that 
into  view  along  the  emerging  side  of  the  cylin-  the  human  epidermis  possesses  this  property; 
der  without,  and  sufficiency  to  be  visible,  the  hand,  for  example,  if  exposed  to  the  sun's 
The  rate  of  revolution  being  known,  and  the  rays,  and  then  immediately  withdrawn  into  a 
part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder  dark  room  and  held  before  the  eyes,  being 
that  becomes  lighted  np  observed,  the  dura-  visible  for  a  short  time  after  it  has  ceased  to 
tion  of  the  phosphorescence  for  any  given  receive  the  hght.  So,  again,  if  a  piece  of  the 
substance  and  modification  of  substance  is  mineral  apatite,  or  of  flnor  spar,  be  heated,  it 
readCy  determined.  The  cylinder,  if  coated  will  while  yet  far  below  redness  emit  a  gJow 
with  an  ordinary  phosphor,  and  rapidly  turn-  of  increasing  intensity,  and  so  has  become  by 
ed,  appears  in  the  dw-k  room  inminons  all  some  internal  change  a  source  of  light  origi- 
over.  If  the  body  be  very  briefly  phosphores-  natod  in  the  way  of  phosphorescence.  A 
cent,  a  velocity  is  readily  found  at  which  the  similar  effect  is  observed  when  two  pieces  of 
light  shall  show  along  the  emerging  side  of  the  quartz  are  mbbed  together  in  the  dark.  M. 
cylinder;  and  then,  turning  faster,  it  spreads  Becquerel  found  that  heat  accelerates  the  phos- 
over  half  or  more  of  the  exposed  surface  a  soft  phoreaoenoe  of  any  body,  rendering  it  more 
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intense,  and,  after  removal  of  tho  exciting  was  made  evident  that  flnoreacence  is  a  plios- 
cauBe,  oorrespondingly  more  brief;  and  also,  phorescence  accompanying  the  action  of  the 
that  to  some  extent  the  color  of  the  emitted  exciting  rays,  and  on  their  reniOTal  ahnost  in- 
light  depends  on  the  molecular  condition  of  stantly  falling  to  inactivity.  In  some  of  th« 
the  body ;  that  this  color,  i.  e.,  the  refrangi-  esperunents,  oxygen  gaa  and  common  wr, 
bility  of  the  emitted  light,  is  generally  lower,  through  which  the  electric  current  was  passed, 
and  hence  the  wave  length  greater,  than  that  retained  distinctly  for  some  time  after  its  ces- 
of  rays  exciting  it;  while,  in  applying  the  dif-  sation  the  phosphorescent  state,  M.  Beoquerd 
ferent  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  ehow  the  phe-  apprehends  th^  these  researches  mnst  tend  to 
nomenon,  the  result  was  usnally  an  increase  of  elucidate  the  manner  in  which  luminous  vihra- 
hrilliancy  under  the  action  of  the  more  reft-an-  tions  hecome  modified  in  consequence  of  the 
gible  rays,  and  greatest  often  above  the  violet,  entrance  of  the  rays  within  substances  of  ^f- 
thoagh  there  were  also  at  different  places  in  ferent  kinds,  thus  leading  toward  an  esplana- 
the  spectrum  bands  of  no  action ;  that  the  tion  of  the  phenomena  of  color.  He  regards 
lower  bands  of  color  in  the  spectrnm  often  them  as  supporting  the  nndulatory  theory  of 
neutralized,  wholly  or  m  part,  the  effect  of  the  light;  and  he  is  led  to  the  general  conclnsioa 
upper ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  different  bodies  that  luminous  vibrations,  transmitted  to  many 
«re  often  susceptible  of  shining  only  within  bodies,  perhaps  to  any  body,  compel  its  mole- 
different  limits  in  the  spectrum,  Aragonite,  cules  to  vibrate  for  a  time,  and  with  an  ampli- 
Iceland  spar,  and  glass  give  vivid  light  dnring  tude  and  wave  length  dependent,  not  alone  on 
15  to  20  seconds ;  ohiorophane  and  some  dia-  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  mass,  but  also 
monds,  though  less  luminous,  shine  for  more  on  its  physical  condition, 
than  an  hour.  The  electrical  light  admirably  PH0SPH0EU8  (Gr.  0(»f,  light,  and  .^pu, 
escites  phosphorescence ;  best  of  all,  the  vio-  to  carry),  an  elementary  body  represented  by 
let  aroh  formed  between  the  poles  in  tubes  the  symbol  P.  Its  chemical  equivalent  is  32; 
containing  rarefied  air.  Withthe  electric  spark,  specific  gravity  1,77,  and  that  of  its  vapor 
the  time  required  to  induce  a  perceptible  glow  4.355.  It  was  discovered  in  1669  by  Brandt  of 
is  not  greater  than  YBslnini  of  a  second ;  but  to  Hamburg  in  the  solid  ingredients  left  by  evap- 
reach  a  maximum  effect,  the  time  is  greater,  oratiogurme,  PorlOOyears  thiswas  the  only 
Finally,  phosphorescent  light  was  not  found  to  known  source  of  it.  The  process  of  obtdning 
affect  the  thermometer,  nor  to  occasion  ohemi-  it  was  expensive  and  understood  by  a  few  only, 
cal  change.  A  practical  consequence  of  these  Inl680RobertBoyle'sreceiptformakingitwas 
investigations,  of  singular  character,  was  ar-  published  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions  of 
rived  at ;  namely,  that  the  flint  glass  prisms  the  Eoyal  Society ;"  and  at  tiiis  time  a  chemist 
and  lenses  of  optical  instruments  may  be  ex-  jn  London,  named  Hanckwitz,  prepared  it  to  be 
pected  to  phosphoresce,  or  act  as  luminous  used  for  igniting  sulphur  matches,  a  little  piece 
sources,  thenewlightminglingwiththatwhich  of  the  phosphorus  being  made  to  inflame  by 
is  transmitted,  and  modifying  the  image  or  rubbing  it  in  paper.  lal769GahnandScheele 
vision  accordingly.  Perhaps  the  most  inter-  found  that  it  was  an  ingredient  of  bones,  and 
esting  of  Becquerel's  discoveries  is  one  yet  to  made  known  the  method  of  separating  it. 
be  stated.  Since  the  electric  light,  if  trans-  Afterward  it  was  found  in  various  rocks,  espe- 
mitted  through  glass,  loses  mainly  the  rays  cially  in  combination  with  lime  in  the  mineral 
which  excite  phosphoresceace,  the  experiment  apatite  or  phosphate  of  lime.  By  the  docom- 
of  passing  the  former  light  over  fragments  of  position  of  the  rocks  containing  it,  phosphorus 
the  body  examined,  in  the  rarefied  air  tube,  passes  into  the  soil  and  is  thence  taken  ilp  by 
was  resorted  to ;  but  here  it  was  frequently  plants,  of  many  of  which,  especially  of  the 
found  that  a  glow  upon  these  fragments,  usa-  grains  used  for  food,  it  forms  an  important  ele- 
ally  differently  colored  from  that  of  the  elec-  ment.  Thus  it  is  received  into  the  animal  sys- 
tric  light  at  the  time,  and  which  lasted  during  tem,  and  in  this  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
the  electric  illumination,  gave  place  after  the  composition  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Phos- 
current  was  cut  off  to  li^t  of  a  different  color,  phoms  is  a  semi-transparent,  nearly  colorless 
and  which  persisted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  substance,  flexible,  and  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut 
period  ;  in  other  words,  fluorescence  and  with  a  knife,  and  then  exhibits  a  waxy  lustre, 
phosphorescence  here  occnrred  in  succession.  It  is  tasteless,  but  exposed  to  the  air  it  emits  _a 
Hence,  Becquerel  inferred  that  the  two  phe-  vapor  having  an  odor  like  that  of  garlic.  This 
nomena  are  essentially  one,  and  different  only  vapor,  as  also  the  phosphorus  itself,  is  Inmi- 
in  the  time  during  which  in  the  two  oases  the  nous  in  the  dark.  It  melts  at  111.5°,  and,  if 
excited  condition  lasts.  Experiments  with  the  beneath  an  alkaline  Hqnid,  may  if  undisturbed 
phosphoroacope  speedily  confirmed  this  conclu-  remain  fluid  when  cooled.  It  takes  fire  in  a 
sion.  If,  for  example,  the  cylinder  was  cov-  warm  atmosphere,  and  is  consequently  most 
ored  with  fine  crystals  of  nitrate  of  nranium,  safely  kept  under  water,  in  which  liquid  it  is 
itsrevolutions,atanymoderatevelocity,brought  insoluble.  Even  at  ordinary  temperatures  it 
no  hght  into  view ;  at  very  high  rates  of  revo-  slowly  and  insensibly  consumes  and  at  last  dis- 
lution,  it  appeared  along  the  emerging  side;  appears.  If  this  process  takes  place  in  a  bell 
but  it  could  not,  by  any  speed  praotioable,  be  glass  over  water,  oxygen  is  found  to  be  ab- 
made  to  cover  the  whole  cylinder.    Thus  it  aorbed  as  in  ordinary  combustion,  and  the  pro- 
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ceag  ceaaea  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  ia  insnffi-  separated  from  tte  insolnble  snlpliate  of  lime, 

ciOTt  for  compfete  combustion.     Phoeptoma  It  is  then  evaporated  to  tlie  consistency  of  a 

boils  at  564°,  and  it  may  then  be  distilled,  and  simp,  and  being  mixed  witli  one  fourth  its 

thus  be  obtained  ia  pnrifled  form.    Great  pre-  -weight  of  powdered  charcoal  is  heated  and  well 

cautions,  however,  are  requisite  in  tie  arrange-  stirred  until  it  becomes  a  dry  powder.    This  ia 

ment  of  the  apparatus  on  acconnt  of  its  ready  placed  in  an  eartlien  retort,  which  is  luted  on 

inflammability,  and  the  severity  of  the  bnrna  the  outaide  with  fire  clay  and  borax  to  render 

caused  by  it.    The  solvents  of  phosphoms  are  it  less  porous,  and  the  retort  is  gradually  heated 

ether,  naphtha,  dichlorido  of  sulphnr,  and  hi-  to  redness.    Thesuperphosphateof  limoisnow 

Bulphnret  of  carbon.    From  its  solution  it  may  decomposed ;  the  basic  phosphate  is  reproduced 

be  obtained  crystallized  in  rhombic  dodeoahe-  by  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid 

orons.    Several  allotropic  forma  of  phosphoms  and  water,  both  of  which  are  decompMed  as 

are  known,  of  which  that  described  by  Schrijt^  they  come  in  contact  with  the  incandescent 

ter  (Annates  de  cAimU  [iii.],  xxiv,  406)  by  the  charcoal,  and  produce  phosphorus,  earbrfnio 

name  of  the  red  amorphous  phosphoms  pre-  oxide,  and  hydrogen.    The  basic  phosphate  re- 

aenta  aome  striking  differences  from  the  ordi-  mains  in  the  retort.    The  other  products  pass 

nary  atick  phosphorus,  and  ought  especially  to  through  a  copper  tube  into  a  receiver  contiun- 

be  familiar  to  those  engaged  ui  the  mannfac-  ing  -water,  in  which  the  phosphoms  condenses 

tnreofjnatohe8,forwhiohphospl!orusislargely  in  yellow  drops,  while  the  gaseona bodies  pass 

employed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  free  from  off  through  an  open  escape  pipe.    Almost  a 

the  poisonous  vapor  which  renders  the  use  of  pound  of  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  from  a 

the  common  article  extremelydangeronsto  the  quart  retort  filled  with  the  materials.     The 

health  of  the  workmen.     This  variety  is  formed  phosphorus  is  pnrified  by  fusing  it  under  warm 

by  keeping  stick  phosphorus  several  honrs  at  a  water   and   then   sqneezing  it   through   wash 

temperature  between  446°  and  482°  in  a  retort  leather.    It  ia  moulded  into  the  form  of  sticks 

filled  with  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  neither  by  Introducing  a  glass  tube,  slightly  tapering, 

of  which  exerts  any  action  upon  it,    Distilia-  into  the  melted  substance,  and  canaing  this  to 

tdon  takes  place,  and  both  sorts  of  phosphoms  ascend  by  sucking.    When  sufficiently  fiill  the 

are  obtained.    They  are  separated  by  treat-  opening  at  top  is  closed  with  the  finger,  and  the 

ment  with  biaulphnret  of  carbon,  which  dia-  tube  is  drawn  out  and  plunged  into  cold  water. 

Bolvea  the  ordinary  phosphorus  and  leaves  the  When  the  phosphorus  hardens  it  ia  pushed  out 

red  in  an  amorphous  powder,     Tliis  is  then  of  the  larger  end  of  the  tube  with  a  rod.    An- 

ftised  and  afterward  solidified.    It  ia  hard  and  other  method  has  been  employed  by  which  tbe 

brittle,  not  so  luminous  nor  so  highly  inflam-  melted  phosphorus  is  made  to  Sow  into  hori- 

mable  as  the  other  kind,  and  has  not  the  aamo  zontal  glass  tubes,  of  which  one  end  is  kept  ia 

poisonous  properties.    It  undergoes  no  change  water  heated  above  111"  and  the  other  in  cold 

in  the  air  and  emits  no  odor.    Its  specific  grav-  water.    Out  of  the  cold  end  the  substance  may 

ity  is  2.14.    At  about  482°  F.  it  takes  fire  and  be  drawn  almost  in  a  continuous  atick.—An- 

bums  with  dazzling  brilliancy.    If  prepared  at  other  method  of  making  phosphorus  is  recom- 

as  high  a  temperature  as  it  will  bear,  it  may  mended  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Pharma- 

acquire  the  color  of  vermilion.    It  has  been  cy,"  vol.  xxiv.  p.  167,  by  which  the  calcination 

manufactured  in  England  npon  a  large  scale  of  the  bones  ia  avoided.    These  are  digested 

■with  a  view  to  its  substitution  for  ordinary  for  several  days  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  irom 

phosphorus  in  matches;  but  its  preparation  is  the  solution  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  the 

attended  with  eonaiderable  danger,  and  its  use  phosphorus  in  an  insoluble  phosphate  of  lead, 

involves  increased  expense.     Common  phos-  This,  being  washed  and  dried,  is  heated  red-hot 

phorus  is  prepared  from  calcined  bones,  which  in  a  crudble,  and  is  then  mixed  with  charcoal 

are  composed  of  carbonate  and  a  basic  phos-  powder  and  distilled  in  tbe  usual  way.    The 

phate  of  lime.    Those  of  the  sheep  furnish  the  bones  deprived  of  their  earthy  matter  may  be 

largest  proportion  of  phosohorus,  and  are  most  used  for  the  manufacture  of  glue.    The  shav- 

easily  acted  on  by  acid.    The  bones  being  pal-  ings  of  horn  are  well  adapted  for  this  use,  as 

verized  are  mised  with  two  thirds  their  weight  they  contain  twice  as  madi  phosphate  of  hrae 

of  strong  Bulphnric  acid  and  6  times  their  as  ordinary  bone.    Prom  the  residue  a  nutri- 

weight  of  water,  and  the  mixture  after  being  tious  Jelly  may  be  obtained. — ^The  manufacture 

well  stirred  ia  left  for  24  hours.    The  carbon  of  phosphorus  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  France, 

ate  of  lime  is  decomposed,  the  hmo  being  con-  Prussia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Sardinia, 

verted  into  a  sulphate ;  and  the  basic  phosphate,  In  1844  all  that  was  consumed  in  England  was 

losing  two  thirds  of  its  lime,  is  converted  into  a  imported  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 

soluble  acid  phosphate  known  as  the  super-  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living  its  cost 

tioaphate,  which  retains  all  the  phosphorus.  was4guineasperponnd,  whUe  nowit  is  worUi 

The  change  is  expressed  by  the  following  for-  'ess  than  3s.    The  consumption,  however,  does 

mnla:  not  appear  to  have  largely  increased  in  that 

Bom  .ill.       Eoipi.  acid.     Biip.r|*otpt,  itaw.     Soipii.  lime,  couutry,  notwithstaudiug  tie  manufacture  has 

Ri^^n'mP^  o'/nn  onT— o  Tjr.  A  ^  „^-  C:7:'^''^^rT-  beenthere  introduced.    The  importation  ceased 

8CaO,Po.*K(HO.so,)=aHc.,caO,PO,+B(c.o.80,).  altogether  in  1850,  and  other  materials  are 

By  filtering  through  a  linen  bag  the  solution  ia  largely  substituted  for  it  in  the  manufacture 
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ot  m.fcte..    The  production  of  Engknd  imd  ««a  m  m«diol«eta  cornHmlion  witli  '"Js,"^ 

rianoo  toisether  i£    1S53  wa    o.tim.ted   .1  alK>  mft  lime,  md  «gnm  witt  iron.    It.  name 

SSsOodb.      The  ooneumptlon  1.  al-  is  domed  ftom  the  m.ttod  ot  P"P«»»S  * 

S  whXfor  matchos.    It  i.  naodin  mod-  combination  with  .oda  by  appljmghoat  t«  the 

?£.  Sb  li"m™  dSo.  a.  a  generd  .timn-  rhombic  phosphaW  of  «,di    The  tot,  known 

Z     The  fo"m  towbioh  it  1.  admini.tor«i  la  al.o  aa  metapbo.phom  acid  and  glao«l  phoa- 

imorallT  ItVSntion  in  oil,  an  ounce  of  al-  phono  acid,  i.  mnch  emp  ojed  m  procoae. 

SonToD  tSiS  ra  4  grain,  of  pho.phom.,  of  connected  with  dyeing,  calico  pr.ntmg.enam- 

SAfcoS^MoTo  dS".  gi.en  for  a  di.o.  elfcg,  and  th.  purifloation  of  eomo  od.  «.d 

It  hS  .rrtaon  gl™  in  cod  Iter  oil,  and  in  fat..  In  preference  to  other  .oid.  liat  haye  b.en 

chlorotom      eSiv  a  preparation    called  n.od  for  the  .ame  purpoKa.    It  1.  obtained  by 

SKTa  tonio  and  alteratiTO,  in  which  phoa-  oiallo  acid  aid  eyaporatmg.    Snmeron.  nat- 

n  So  form  of  pyropbrnphorio  acid  i«  ural  combination,  of  pho.phoric  acid  with 

.     .  i^i_  ^„5 .  wi.,.,^  \.«^^  o^at  Bmonir  mineraJ..  the  moat  impor- 


r.™nSrtaredl.n    'ZT^F^^.^her.  l««,  eri.t  among  mtoij,,  the  moat  impor- 

n  .«,nti.l  2Z'Z,iZt  from  oihauation  tanl  of  which  la  th.  pho.pb.te  ?">"•«■?«- 

01  th.  Tiiai  forcea,  a.  in  the  tot  .tuge  of  tit.,  con.iating  of  pho.phoric  acid  42  26,  limo 

^ir,e™.ru.-d  f.y,r.,  .nch  ...yphas,  ^»^»"™~' "J- ^"^  tSC S 


death  h«,  become  imminent  from  oihauatioj  tant  ot  wnion  "  ^^P^'E'lV;  "7  "'  Jf"- 

of  th.  Tital  forcea.  as  in  the    aat  .tage  of  tit.,  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid  42.26,  limo 

1  „,eS  coSuc^d  feTors,  .nch  «,  lyphas,  50,00,and»«oiin.3.W.  Lime.l»n..0..leontain 

Jjllow,  ».d  other  f,T.r..  phospbotu.  reani-  it  in  oouaidenble  quantity  make  valuable  ma, 

mates  the  yltahty,  and  fiUbb.s  nature  with  nure. ;  and  the  bone,  that  are  nsed  for  the  same 

S"mci.  ™ offortSlT  r..i.tins  the  di««s.,  pnrpoao  derive  tb.ir  fertlfcmg  onditie.  obiedy 

elimSatin.  by  the  natural  excretory  outlets  from  the  pho.ph.te  of  hme.    eu.no  derive.. 

rTeTsfem  it.  material  cans...    It  1.  n.eiil  toge  ate.  of  '•>  ."'•"  P'?P»*3 '"»  "j 

m  all  acute  eruptions  when  the  dUease  has  re-  mlts  of  th.  same  acid.  Tniatis  called  the  .uper- 

ttoaidSni  the  .ur&ce,  «i  in  mea.les,  small  pho.pb.te  of  lime  n.  m  acid  pho.ph.te  pr^ 

poiTrysfpelaa,  *e.,  a.  Veil  a.  in  malignant  duceS  by  lr«,ting   ground    bono,  with  one 

pn.iul..    Ittaiften  .accMrfullynsed  in  mmy  fourth  Mr  weight  of  .nlphuno  acid      The 

chronic  altection.  when  attended  with  much  tiipbo.phato  i.  converted  into  an  acid  pho.- 

a.Mlity.  a.  gout,  rb.um.tism,  poaly.i.,  er-  phate,  and  the  m.itnre  consist,  beaide  of  snl- 

SS2  SraltTS,th;sepicSn^  "ISoTmS  pa.H„h  of  OonJ.Jino^ynd 

£::.;:;?arbJsiitsro^fe=;rihrxvLrtifr|fs 

of  the  Smale  breaat,  in   croup  and  hoarse  mentioned.    He  was  related  by  the  inmn«. 

"ugh,.    p"«phom..hemg  .component  por-  of  his  uncle,  to  the  patriarch^  and  lopenal 

Sn  of  the  nervous  tiwie,  i.  as  u.tfol  in  many  houses ;  jnd  m  SW,  when  he  Urst  appcos  in 

nervous  atfoctiona  a.  iron  1.  in  disease,  of  the  history,  he  was  the  »»',«""?"'•'»'«'•'?• 

blood.    Taken  in  anbstance  into  tb..tomach  it  eastern  emperor.    He  had  made  hmii»af  n.oos- 

i^tea.  m  Irriliint  poison,  for  which  tbo  proper  sary  both  to  the  emperor  Michael  III.  and  to 

Sd"t.l.Tsp7.dJ.me;ic.    Oopiom.  draught,  his  minister  Bard...    A  ,n™   with  fli.  pt 

ofwatershonllbeswallowedinciseofsolntlon.  triarch  Ignatius,  who  opposed  the  forcible  re- 

rf  phrsphoru.  hav  ng  been  taken  in  largo  ,nan-  moval  of  th.  mother  .nd  smter.  of  the  «np»or 

a;  "aid  magnei.  added  to  the  w.ter  would  to  .  convent  se.m.d  to  require  .  change  m  the 

"iv.  to  n3.1ue  any  .oida  produced  in  tbo  occupancy  of  the  see.    Ignatius  wa.  Mat  into 

alomaeh     It  la  aim  rebommenSed  in  combina-  eiile,  and  though  ho  coufl  not  be  persuaded  to 

to  "!h  8  iSeslis  weight  of  chlorine  water.  resignhisdignity,hispl.c.wj.decl«.dvae«.t 

ThS  npir  of  phosphoru,;  to  which  the  maker,  and  Photin,  wa.  mstallod  a.  his  .uccessor    Tbo 

ofm3iarSexpo.ed,iiusesadisea«ioftlie  ejection  wa.  iiregulur  in  Mveral  piirticnkr. 

jiw  boirwMch  Cm'e.carlou.,  so  that  it  ba.  It  w«>  mad.  by  the  wUl  of  th.  O.sar  and  not 

Seiko.,  been  removed  a.  the  only  mean,  of  by  the  ..thoritie.  of  ''«  f  ™1  j ''""f '£ 

■avingthelifeofth.snirer.r.    (S.eMaTon.)-  wa..  .  layman,  "?,™~",„lErtv;ftta 

The  oomnound.  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen  TO3tio,Bdhenng,asitwa.s.id,  tothepartyoiiiie 

i.  -tTSumher  via  iTho.phorio  acid,  TO. ;  Sicilian  bishop  against  th.  Byaintine  primate. 

Sosttararadd  PO     lypophosphoronsaoid  These  formidable  dlffionlties  Ad  not,  neverthe- 

PO  'S°"e«fpbosi.hJ™°P.(5.    Theiirst  1..^  bmd.r  hi.  promotion     In  6  days  h.  pusrf 

which  i.Z  most  important,  1.  obtained  in  the  through  tlie  vjriou.  ff'^'f  w"i"S 

form  of  .white,  floboulent,  very  deliquescent  patriarch,  his  friend  Aibestaa  of  Syracuw,  the 

Bowder  by  burning  pho.phim.  in  oJyg.n  or  enemy  of  Ignatius  presiding  .t  the  ceremony 

Knoiheric  air      It  h.s  a  great  affinity  for  Th.  comient  of  the  neighboring  bishopiiwa. 

"rr'Smwheoht^ined'eombinodwItbit  '»  ™°f  ?  ""t'*; .f^tefof  ,Ej  SC.r 

in  S  d  ir«-ent  proportion.,  severally  known  ..  gem  they  hec.me  the  enemies  of  'b?  nmn*', 

th.  prolo-,  deulo-;  »id  trito-hjdr.te  of  phos-  wbOe  they  seemed  to  uphold  ''»•    ™" '™g 

phorlc  .oli    The  second  of  these  (2B0,  PO.)  emb.s.y  which  Photius  ..nt  to  Eomo  with  the 

bttTp"  ophospboric  add  named  abov;,  and  false  .tatement  of  th.  voluntary  rcsigmition  of 
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Ignatins,  and  Trith  assertions  of  the  orthodosy  the  TaticQu.  An,  excellent  monograph  on  the 
of  the  new  incurahent,  gained  over  for  a  time  life  and  inflaence  of  Photius,  by  the  abbS  Jflger, 
the  pope,  Nieholaa  I.  A  council  at  Constan-  was  published  at  Paris  in  1845,  and  has  passed 
tinople  of  318  bishops,  in  861,  confirmed  tho  through  several  editions, 
election,  deposing  Ignatius  and  condemning  EHOTOGEAPHY(Gr.0(i)t,light,Bndypa0ai, 
him  to  degradation  and  exile.  This  decree,  to  write),  the  art  of  depicting  objects  bj  the 
however,  was  soon  annulled  by  another  conncil  agency  of  light,  sometimes  tei-med  tho  photo- 
which  was  called  at  Rome  by  tho  pope,  in  genio  or  heliographio  art^  Tho  earliest  obser- 
whieh  Photius  was  anathematized  in  tnrn,  vatioas  on.  the  chemical  changes  produced  hy 
and  ordered  to  relinquish  hia  claim.  Photius  the  agencyof  lightwere  donbtless  those  of  the 
at  first  treated  this  summons  with  contempt,  fading  and  bleaching  of  vegetable  colors.  The 
and  called  at  Constantinople  still  another  conn-  delicate  tinfa  that  may  be  obtained  from  the 
cil  in  86T,  in  which  he  escommnnicated  the  parts  of  plants  are  usually  so  unstable  or  fu- 
pope,  and  accused  the  Roman  church  of  heresy,  gitive,  as  it  is  termed  by  painters,  that  they 
On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Michael  and  the  are  nnsuitablo  for  the  purposes  of  permanent 
accession  of  Basil  to  the  eastern  throne,  Pho-  dyeing.  Some  are  so  sensitive  to  light  that  an 
tins  was  banished  and  Ignatius  restored ;  and  exposure  of  only  a  few  momenta  is  sufficient  to 
in  a  council  held  in  869  the  acts  of  the  unlawful'  injure  them;  others  resist  for  a  longer  time  the 
council  held  by  Photius  were  solemnly  abro-  conjoint  action  of  sunlight,  air,  and  water.  The 
gated  and  its  records  burned.  After  an  esile  oldprocessofMeaching,  asconductediableach- 
of  8  years,  Photius  was  allowed,  to  retmm  to  fields,  was  strictly  a  photographic  operation. 
Constantinople,  where  he  speedily  regained  fa-  The  cloth  to  be  whitened  was  exposed  on  the 
vor ;  and  in  8T8,  on  the  death  of  Ignatius,  he  fields  to  the  sun,  being  occasionally  moistened 
obtained  the  consent  of  both  emperor  and  pope  with  water.  Oxidation  of  the  coloi'ing  matter 
to  his  assumption  of  the  patriarchal  place.  The  it  had  originally  contained  by  degrees  took 
promise  which  the  pope  required  was  not,  how-  place,  and  after  a  certain  period  of  time  the 
ever,  fulfilled.  Photius  opposed  the  restora-  fabric  became  perfectly  white.  It  was  noticed 
tion  of  the  Bulgarians  to  the  Latin  church,  by  tho  alchemists,  probably  about  the  12tli 
and  did  not  recant  hia  own  heresies.  A  new  century,  that  the  chloride  of  silver  blackens  by 
escommunication  came  from  Rome,  the  sen-  exposure  to  the  sun,  though  when  first  prepar- 
tenee  of  the  former  Roman  council  was  re-  ed  it  is  as  white  as  snow.  This  darkening  is 
affirmed,  and  in  886  Photius  was  flnaJiy  ban-  ins  general  manner  proportional  to  the  bright^ 
ished  by  the  emperor  Leo  to  an  Armenian  con-  ness  of  the  light.  It  does  not  occur  instantane- 
vont,  where  ho  died. — Photius  has  importance  ously,  bnt  in  a  regulated  way,  a  given  quantity 
in  history  as  the  founder  of  the  Greek  schism,  of  light  being  apparently  necessary  for  the  pro- 
as a  dogmatist,  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  Uter-  duction  of  a  definite  effect.  As  experimental 
ary  critic.  Though  he  did  not  consummate  chemistry  was  cultivated,  the  list  of  substances 
the  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  thus  influenced  became  greatly  cstended,  so 
churches,  he  created  a  division  which  was  that  at  the  time  when  Berzelius  published  hia 
never  healed,  and  aiter  him  no  confession  of  work  on  chemistry,  several  scores  of  bodies 
supremacy  could  be  wrung  by  the  pope  from  were  known  to  be  changeable  by  luminous 
the  Greek  patriarch.  He  drew  up  chaises  agency.  Some  of  these  were  elementary  bodies, 
against  the  Latin  church,  that  they  shortened  and  some  were  compounds,  derived  from  both 
the  season  of  Lent,  refused  to  allow  married  the  inorganic  and  organic  groups.  Perhapstiie 
men  to  enter  the  priesthood,  denied  to  priests  first  germ  of  photography  as  an  art  is  presented 
the  right  to  administer  the  chrism,  and  above  in  an  experiment  of  Priestley's,  who  caused 
all  that  they  taught  the  double  procession  of  some  chloride  of  silver  to  be  deposited  on  the 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  side  of  a  glass  bottle,  and  then  putting  round 
most  important  is  the  Bibliotheca,  which  con-  the  bottle  a  piece  of  dark  paper  out  of  which 
tains  fragments  of  nearly  300  Greek  prose  letters  had  been  cut  with  a  penknife,  the  ar- 
writers,  most  of  whose  works  are  lost,  with  rangemeat  was  exposed  to  the  sun.  All  those 
critical  remarks  thereon.  Editionsof  this  work  portions  of  chloride  upon  which  the  light  had 
have  been  published  in  Augsburg  (ISOl),  in  fallen,  through  the  spaces  where  the  paper  had 
Geneva,  with  a  Latin  translation  (1611),  and  been  removed,  turned  black,  but  those  pro- 
in  Berlin  by  Bekker  (1824).  He  also  left  a  tected  by  tho  dark  paper  retained  their  white-* 
"Lexicon"  (Leipsic,  1808;  London,  1822);  ness  unimpaired.  A  sun  print  or  snn  writing 
the  "  Ifomocanon,"  a  collection  of  canonical  waa  thus  produced.  Attention  having'heen 
decrees,  epistles,  and  statutes  concerning  the  thus  drawn  to  the  changing  appearance  of 
ohnrch  (Paris,  1615);  a  collection  of  248  let^  chemicalsubstancesthrough  the  action  of  light, 
ters  (London,  1651) ;  theological  tracts,  con-  Scheele,  a  Swedish  philosopher,  who  shares 
tained  in  Qombefl's  supplement  to  tho  MliUo-  with  Priestley  the  honor  of  discovering  oxygen 
theca  Patrum ;  and  a  treatise  on  "Consola-  gas,  made  some  very  instructive  experiments 
tion,"  edited  by  Eittersbusius  (Nuremlierg,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  it  is 
1601).  Some  additional  fragments  of  his  writ-  some  specially  colored  ray  of  light,  or  light  in 
ings  are  contained  in  the  collection  published  the  aggregate,  that  produces  the  result.  He 
by  Cardinal  Mai  m  1826-'?  ftom  the  MSS.  in  caused  a  beam  to  enter  a  darkened  ehambei 
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throngli  a  hole  ia  the  window  ehntter,  as  in  outside  of  the  red  and  beyond  the  visible  limita 

Newton'B  experiment  for  the  decompoaition  of  of  the  hght,  the  thermometer  stood  highest  of 

%H  and,  intercepting  the  beam  by  means  of  a  all.    No  other  interpretation  coold  apparendr 

fflaas  prism,  dispersed  it  into  its  constituent  he  given  to  sudi  an  expenraeiit  tiian  that  the 

rays,  ^heoolor^  spectrum  thns  produced  was  heat  and  the  light  are  altogether  mdepen- 

rece  ved  on  a  sheet  of  paper  painted  over  with  dent  agents,  and  distributed  very  differently  in 

Sde  of  silver.    It  wfis  thought  that  if  the  the  speetmm.    It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this 

luminous   aeent.  acts    in  the  aggregate,  the  conclusion  contained,  however,  a  most  impor- 

blaekening  should  commeuoe  in  the  yellow  tant  error,  which  was  perpetuated  until  a  later 

region,  btcaugo  the  yellow  is  the  brightest  period  m  these  discoveries ;  it  overlooked  the 

space,  and  from  this  toward  the  extreme  red  in  physiological  peculiarities  of  an  organ  of  vision 

one  direction,  and  the  extreme  violet  in  the  like  the  human  eye.    When  those_pecuhanties 

other  the  drrkenii^  should  gradnally  decline,  were  duly  considered,  it  was  perceived  that  this 

Md  beyond  the  lindts  of  visibility  should  altc^  hypothesisof  the  physical  mdependence  of  hght 

getter  cease,  the  chloride  retaining  its  white-  anS  heat  was  very  ferfrom  hamg  been  estab- 

neas     But  Scheele  found  that,  instead  of  the  lished  by  these  experiments.    Connt  Itumforci 

action  being  at  a  maiiranm  in  the  yellow  as  ho  made  several  ingenious  experiments  with  a 

had  expected,  the  case  was  altogether  different,  view  of  determinmg  the  mode  of  action  of  the 

The  bhtckenhig  began. in  the  indigo  or  violet  annlight  in  producing  chemical  changes, ^d 

region,  and  extended  in  the  more  refrangible  came  to  the  cone  usion  that  it  answer^  very 

direction,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  visibility,  closely  to  that  which  is  observed  in  decompo- 

In  the  other  direction  it  stopped  short  m  the  sitions  by  heat  at  a  very  high  tanperature. 

blue  space,  so  that  the  green,  the  yellow,  the  But  the  first  attempt  at  applymg  these  princi- 

oranee.  and  the  red  exhibitednokindof  action,  pies  photographicalJy,  that  is,  for  the  delinea- 

rromthisitwouldappearthatasunbeamdoes  tion  of  external  forms.is  to  be  attributed  to 

not  darken  the  chloride  of  sOver  in  virtue  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  who  by  imbuing  leather  with  a 

ite  light,  but  that  the  decomposition  is  bronght  solution  of  mtrate  of  silver,  and  exposing  it 

about  by  some  other  principle  contained  in  the  tinder  the  images  of  a  magic  lantern  slide,  suc- 

heam,  conjoined  with  the  light,  and  found  to  ceeded  in  obtaming  what  wonld  now betei-med 

the  gJ-eatest.degreein  the  more  refrangible  end  negatives.     Sir  Humphry  Davy  made  some  a^ 

of  the  speotnim.    To  the  rays  tlius  recognized  tempts  of  a  sunilar  kmd ;  bnt  as_  neither  of 

as  oocasionmg  the  changes  the  designation  of  these  experimenters  could  fix  the  unages  they 

chemical  rays  was  given,  to  distinguish  them  had  thns  obtained,  their  results  were  altogether 

from  the  proper  rays  of  light;  an!  as  it  was  abortive.    But  little  was  done  from  this  tune 

BubseqnenUy    discovered    that    the    chemical  in  the  way  of  a  systematic  exammation  of  the 

operation    commonly  accomplished    by  them  phenomena  of  the  chemical  rays  until  about 

was  one  answering  to  deosidation,  they  like-  1835,  when  Dr.  Draper  commenced  publishing 

wise    received   the  epithet  deoxidizing  rays,  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Franklm  InsMute  _  a 

These  experiments  of  Scheele  gather  very  great  series  of  papers  on  Uie  subjeot.    The  acts  m- 

interest  when  compared  with  some  made  by  Sir  vestigated  were  chiefly  m  connection  with  the 

William  Herschel,  the  astronomer,  on  the  dis-  influence  of  bght  npon  crystallization,  the  ehect 

tribution  of  heat  in  the  spectrum.    In  ohservar  of  colored  absorbmg  solutions  upon  the  cb^i- 

tions  upon  the  sun  with  reflecting  telescopes,  cal  rays,  and  the  interference  and  polwizatioa 

he   had  been  obliged  to  use    colored    glass  of  those  rays.    In  these  expenments,  bromide 

screens,  for  the  purpose  of  dimmishing  the  es-  of  silver,  and  other  compounds  much  more  swi- 

oessive  brilliancy  of  the  light,  »ud  had  acciden-  sitive  to  hght  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been 

taUy  noticed  that  the  heat  transmitted  through  used,  were  resorted  to.    In  1839  popular  at- 

these  colored  glasses  was  very  far  from  being  tention  ^vas  suddenly  dnected  to  the  subject  by 

proportional  to  the  light.    A    glass  colored  the  announcement  m  France  of  Doguerresm- 

Seepiy  enough  to  absorb  a  large  portion  of  vention  for  the  flxation  of  the  images  of  the 

the  iiaht  rays,  might  nevertheless  transmit  an  camera  obscura,  and  simultaneously  m  iLng  ana 

uuLpeoted  p^op^tion  of  the  heat  rays.    He  of  that  of  Mr.  Talbot     In  the  former  of  these 

therefore  prepared  a  solar  spectrum  after  tha  the  matenal  employed  was  a  metallic  tablet  of 

manner  of  Newton    and  set  m  each  of  its  silver-pkted  copper,  in  the  latter  paper.    With 

colored  spaces   the   bulb  of  a    delicate  ther-  these  inventions  the  art  of  photography  prop- 

mometer,  expecting,  as  Scheele  did  in  the  par-  erly  speaking  begins.— The  process  ot  i^j^erre, 

allel  case  of  the  chemical  rays,  that  if  the  as  divulged  to  the  French  government  in  conse- 

brichtest  ray  was  the  most  effective,  the  ther-  quence  of  a  pecuniary  reward  gjvea  to  him,  is 

mometer  in  the  yellow  space  would   stand  as  follows.    A  tablet  of  silver-platt^  copper  is 

hiehest,  and  in  the  others  in  a  declining  way  oarefally  cleaned,  by  means  of  pumice,-  rotton- 

toward  each  end  of  the  spectrum.  But  he  found  stone,  or  other  suitable  powders,  from  all  ad- 

that  this  was  very  far  from  being  the  case,  heriug  impurity,  and  is  brought  to  a  perfectly 

Startiii"from  the  violet  and  descending  through  reflecting  and  mirror-hke  surfece.    Ihe  success 

the  induro.  the  blue,  green,  yeUow,  orange,  and  of  the  subsequentoperationstnmsnpon  thepu- 

red,  thethermometer  stood  higher  and  higher ;  rity  and  perfection  of  this  surfcee.   The  tablet  la 

nay   even,  what  was  altogether  unexpected,  thenexposed  tothevaporotiodme,risiiigatm9 
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ordinarj  temperature  of  the  tur,  and  in  Bnocea-  answer  respectively  to  the  shadowa  and  lights 
sionit  pasaesthroughaserieaofbriilianttintsin  of  the  original;  while ia  a  positive  the  lighta 
the  following  order :  pale  lemoE  yellow,  bright  correspond  to  lights,  and  the  shadows  to  shad- 
yollow,orange,red,bmo,st«elgray,clearmet^-  ows.  It  had  this  advantage  over  Daguerre's, 
lie  without  color ;  then  again  yellow,  red,  &c.,  that  it  was  capable  of  multiplication;  for  from 
in  the  same  order.  Of  these  tints  the  first  and  such  a  negative,  if  applied  face  downward  on 
second  yellow  are  the  most  sensitive  to  hght,  sensitive  paper,  many  positive  copies  conid  be 
the  otiers  comparatively  sluggish.  The  plate  successively  obtained  by  esposnre  to  the  san, 
b  therefore  oidy  exposed  until  the  first  full  The  daguerreotype,  however,  had  a  superiority 
yellow"  is  reached,  and  then  with  a  careful  ex-  nnapproached  evea  to  this  day  by  any  other 
elusion  of  light  it  is  deposited  in  the  camera  prooesa ;  ita  images  were  esqaisitely  defined  and 
obscura,  so  as  to  receive  the  image.  Here  it  sharp,  and  given  with  microscopic  minateness. 
remmns  for  a  period  depeadeat  oa  the  bright-  The  reason  of  this  superiority  is  obvious.  The 
neas  of  the  light,  the  length  of  which  the  op-  daguerreotype  is  formed  on  a  niathematical 
erator  learns  from  esperieace.  Soreeaed  from  surffeco;  the  photograph  ia  a  translucent  sub- 
the  chance  access  of  light,  it  is  now  removed  stance,  in  which  the  hght  can  be  diffused,  and 
from  the  camera,  and  tf  it  be  critically  exam-  therefore  the  contours  of  olyects  are  never 
iaed  ia  a  dark  room  by  the  light  of  a  feeble  optically  sharp, — At  first  photography  was  lua- 
taper,  not  the  slightest  change  or  action  of  any  ited  to  artificial  views  and  interiors.  It  was 
kind  is  perceptible  upon  it.  Nevertheless  there  found  unsuited  for  the  reproduction  of  land- 
is  an  image  concealed,  which  may  bo  easily  scapes,  the  green  color  necessarily  predomiaat- 
evokod  by  exposiag  the  plate  to  the  vapor  of  ing,  which  acts  on  the  silver  salts  employed  in 
mercury  at  a  temperature  of  about  170°  F.  a  very  slaggish  way.  The  groat  and  really 
After  such  an  exposure  for  8  or  4  minutes,  valuable  extension  of  its  capabilities  was  that 
the  picture  comes  forth,  the  camera  image  of  taking  portraits  fi'om  the  life.  This  is  due 
being  reprodaced  nearly  ia  its  proper  order  of  to  Dr.  Draper  of  the  university  of  New  York, 
light  aad  shade.  This  accomplished,  it  merely  who  succeeded  ia  it  very  shortly  after  Da- 
remmns  to  dip  the  tablet  in  a  solution  of  hy-  guerre's  process  became  known  ia  America, 
posolphite  of  soda,  which  instantly  removes  and  who  published  the  first  complete  woconat 
the  yellow  film  or  tarnish  apoa  it ;  aad  after  of  it  ia  the  "  London,  Ediabnrgh,  and  Dublin 
being  copiously  washed  in  clear  water,  the  Philosophical  Magazine"  of  the  following  year, 
photograph  is  insensible  to  any  further  actioa  To  so  great  a  degree  of  perfeotioa  waa  this 
of  light.  lathis  operation  of  Daguerre's  there  braach  of  the  art  immediately  carried,  liat  it 
are  Uierefore  several  successive  sta^s  :  1,  the  is  swd  that  some  of  the  portraits  obtained  by 
cleaning  of  the  plate;  3,  the  iodizing;  8,  the  that  chemist  have  aot  been  since  excelled, 
exposure  ia  the  camera;  4,  mercurializing  or  This  great  improvemeat was  accomplished  at  a 
development;  B,fixiiig.  Thesearetermswhich  time  when  the  inventor  of  the  daguerreotype 
became  of  current  use  ia  the  art.  It  does  not  himself  had  given  it  up  as  impracticable.  Two 
appear  ia  what  manaer  Daguerre  first  became  other  improvements  on  the  daguerreotype  pro- 
acquainted  with  the  rolatioas  of  the  iodized  cess  were  sooa  after  discovere£  Theirstcoa- 
film  to  hght  aad  the  vapor  of  mercnry  respec-  dated  ia  more  perfectly  fixing  the  picture  and 
t  ly  P  bably  it  was  the  result  of  some  deepening  its  sWdes,  by  the  use  of  a  salt  of 
h  b  vation  in  an  attempt  to  blacken  gold.  This  was  dne  to  M.  Fizeaa,  The  second 
th  il  by  iodiae,  aad  to  whiten  it  by  mer-  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  much  more  seasitive 
1  p  As  was  seea  from  his  first  pub-  preparation,  the  bromide  of  silver.  This  di- 
1  cab  h  was  altogether  imacqudnted  with  minished  the  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera 
h  m  t  y  and  spoko  of  the  decomposition  of  to  abont  oae  thirtieth  part  of  what  was  for- 
th 1  m  rj  sabstances  he  was  using  as  if  it  merly  required.  The  ongiaal  process  was  mod- 
h  d  act  ally  taken  place.  By  profession  he  ified  in  llie  iodizing  part,  the  tablet  being  first 
waa  a  pduter  of  dioramas.  He  had  been  asso-  exposed  to  iodine  until  it  became  yellow,  then 
dated  previously  to  this  successful  result  with  to  bromine  vapor  arising  from  bromide  of  lime 
H.Niepce,  in  an  attempt  to  obtwn  photographic  until  afmnt  rose  red  was  reached,  and  tlien 
images  by  the  action  of  light  upon  resins  and  back  again  to  iodine  vapor  for  a  few  moments, 
bitumens ;  and  though  it  is  said  that  the  latter  The  oSier  stages  of  the  operation  were  con- 
had  carried  bia  operation  to  such  perfection  ducted  without  any  modification.  As  was 
that  etchings  of  camera  images  had  been  pro-  shown  by  Dr.  Draper  in  the  paper  referred  to, 
cured,  and  even  pictures  printed  from  them,  andother8snbsequentlypnbli8bedintho"Phil- 
the  operation  was  either  80  tedious  or  ao  doubt-  osophical  Magazine,"  tliere  is  no  iodine  disen- 
ful  that  it  never  came  into  use. — Mr.  Talbot's  gaged  from  lie  silver  plate  during  the  period 
invention  of  the  caiotype  or  photogenic  draw-  of  its  exposure  to  light.  The  white  portions 
ing,  as  he  termed  it,  consisted  essentially  in  of  the  resulting  image  consist  of  a  compound 
covering  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  changeable  of  silver  and  mercury,  a  white  amalgam  of 
salt  of  silver,  exposing  it  in  the  camera,  and  silver,  while  the  shadows  or  dark  parts  are  the 
developing  the  latent  image  by  a  solution  of  pure  silver  unchanged.  In  an  examination  of 
gallic  acid.  The  result  was  a  negative ;  that  is,  some  of  these  papers  by  Sir  John  Hersehel,  an 
a  photograph  ia  which  the  lights  and  shadows  opmion  was  expressed  that  the  colors  displayed 
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by  a  daguerreotype  plate,  and  the  peculiarity  the  prodnctioa  of  snch  positiTes  a  very  Eracbi 
of  ita  images,  depend  on  tie  thjclmess  of  the  shorter  period  of  time  is  required  in  tlie  camera 
film  which  has  been  affected ;  bnt  this  opinion  than  for  a  negative.  SoraetimeB,  through  in- 
oan  scarcely  be  correct,  since  it  is  possible  to  adequate  exposure  to  light  or  a  want  of  sensi- 
copya  daguerreotype  by  oJectrotyping  copper  tiveness  in  the  preparations,  the  result  obtMned 
upon  it,  or  even  drying  npon  it  a  film  of  ism-  as  a  negative  la  not  sufBcieutly  dense,  and  it 
glass.  The  explanation  given  by  Dr.  Draper,  becomes  desirable  to  strengthen  it  in  order  to 
that  it  is  a  dotted  or  stippled  surface,  the  dots  nseitforprinting.  Various  methods  have  been 
consisting  of  an  amalgam  of  silver,  is  doubtless  recommended  for  this  intensifying,  as  it  is 
correct.  To  Sir  John  Hersohel  photography  is  termed,  but  by  far  the  best  hitherto  published 
greatly  indebted,  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  is  that  of  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  which  simply  con- 
art.  He  communicated  several  elaborate  me-  sists  in  applying  to  the  collodion  picture  before 
moirs  to  the  royal  society,  which  were  pub-  it  ia  dry  a  solution  of  the  protochloride  of  pal- 
lished  in  its  "Transactions."  These  not  only  ladium.  Thisinatantlyproduces  aninkyblack- 
refer  to  the  optical  and  chemical  detiuls  of  the  ness  in  the  dark  parts,  and  affects  in  like  man- 
subject,  but  also  exteitd  it  to  the  case  of  new  ner  the  shades  in  the  order  of  their  gradation, 
compounds,  particularly  the  coloring  materials  It  imparts  no  stiun  nor  impurity  to  the  proof. — 
of  flowers  and  plants. — But  the  greatest  im-  The  operation  of  printing  from  a  negative  is 

Srovement  in  the  art  of  photography  is  due  to  thus  conducted.  Paper  of  very  uniform  con- 
[r.F.  SoottArcher  of!Ei^land,whodiBcovered  siatency  is  coated  on  one  side  with  athinde- 
tho  collodion  process.  Of  this  the  advantages  posit  of  chloride  of  silver,  conveniently  pro- 
are  so  great,  that  the  daguerreotype  and  cdo-  dueed  by  soaking  the  paper  in  chloride  of  am- 
type'  processes  have  become  almost  obsolete.  It  monium  or  chloride  of  sodium,  and  then  laying 
consists  essentially  in  coatingacleanglasspiate  it  on  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
with  a  solution  of  gnn  cotton  in  alcohol  and  silver.  Thus  prepared,  tbe  paper  ia  placed  be^ 
ether,  containing  some  soluble  iodide.  Tery  neath  a  varni^eo  negative,  and  exposed  to  tlie 
commonly  .the  iodide  of  ammonium  is  employed,  sun.  'lie  light  transmitted  through  the  glass  in 
After  a  momentary  exposure  to  the  air,  the  its  transparent  parts  produces  blackness  in  the 
collodion  is  found  adhering  to  the  glass  as  a  paper,  but  those  places  corresponding  to  the 
delicate  film,  the  ether  and  (dcohol  having  in  black  portions  of  fie  negative  remain  white  in 
part  evaporated.  The  plate  is  now  soaked  in.  the  proof,  the  intermediate  shades  being  of 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  technically  called  course  Intermediately  affected.  When  the 
the  nitrate  bath,  in  which  there  must  have  been  change  has  taken  place  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
previously  dissolved  as  much  iodide  qf  silver  as  the  paper  is  removed  from  beneath  the  negative 
the  solution  will  take  up.  Under  these  circum-  and  soaked  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
stances  the  iodide  of  ammonium  in  the  film  soda.  This  dissolves  out  all  the  unaffected  chlo- 
becomes  iodide  of  silver.  The  glass  is  now  ride  of  silver,  and  leaves  the  picture  without 
transferred  from  the  bath  to  the  camera,  en-  any  liability  to  flirther  change.  But  as  the  tone 
closed  ia  a  suitable  screen  or  shield  to  protect  or  tint  of  color  that  it  presents  is  commonly 
it  from  extraneous  light.  The  exposure  is  then  regarded  aa  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  it  is  laid  in  a 
made  as  in  daguerreotyping,  and  the  invisible  bath  containing  chloride  of  gold,  which  after 
image  is  developed  by.pouring  upon  the  film  a  while  imparts  to  it  a  delicate  violet  hue, 
either  a  solution  of  pyrogallio  acid  or  of  pro-  Toning  baths,  as  they  are  termed,  of  various 
tosulphate  of  iron.  Too  great  activity  jn  these  ingredients,  and  capable  of  imparling  shades 
'  'ances  is  prevented  by  the  previous  addi-  of  a  sepia  and  brown  tint  are  recommended 
of  small  quantities  of  acetic  acid.  The  by  different  operators  Thei  are  too  numer- 
je  comes  forth  as  a  negative,  apd  it  now  ous  to  be  here  described  —The  fcllowing  for- 
remains  to  fix  it.  This  is  done  by  either  soak-  mulas  for  the  collodion  process  have  been 
ng  it  ia  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  pouring  upon  recommended ;  1.  For  the  collodion :  gun 
'  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  the  film  cotton,  4  to  8  grains  sulphune  efher,  sp.  gr. 
then  thoroughly  washed  with  waterand  suf-  ,730,  6  fluid  drachms  alcohol  sp  gr.  .825,  3 
fered  to  dry.  From  this  negative  proofs  on  fluid  drachms;  iodide  (f  ammonmm,  4  to  jf 
paper  may  be  printed,  it  having  been  first  var-  grains.  3.  For  the  nitrate  bath  water,  1 
nished  with  amber  varnish  or  some  other  suit-  fluid  ounce;  nitrate  ot  silver  80  grains;  as 
able  material  that  will  not  soften  in  the  sun.  much  iodide  of  silver  as  it  will  di»:solve.  8, 
Butif  the  solutions  used  in  its  preparation  have  For  the  developer  water  1  fluid  ounce; 
been  much  weaker  than  is  necessary  for  the  pyrogallic  acid,  1'  grain ,  acetic  acid,  10  to  20 
production  of  such  a  negative,  and  the  quantity  minims.  4.  Or  this :  water,  1  fluid  ounce ; 
of  iodide  of  ammonium  smaller,  a  positive  on  protosulphata  of  iron,  12  to  20  grains;  acetio 
glass  may  be  in  the  first  instance  obtained,  acid,  SO  minims.  5.  For  the  fixing  solution: 
Various  names  have  been  given  to  such  posi-  water,  1  fluid  ounce ;  cyanide  of  potassium,  3 
tives,  according  to  the  manner  of  mounting  to  20  grains  6  For  the  fixing  solution  (an- 
them. Thus  if  the  plate  of  glass  bearing  the  other  formula)  water,  I  fluid  ounce ;  hypo- 
image  be  joined  to  another  plate  by  means  of  sulphit*  of  soda,  i  ounce  The  following  for- 
Oanada  balsam,  and  viewed  against  a  black  mulas  may  be  usefti!  in  the  printing  process; 
sarfaoe,  it  is  designated  an  ambrotype.    For  7.  For  the  saltmg  solution ;  diloride.  of  am- 
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^„„ ^   _,1)  grains;  irater,  10  onnces.    8,  imply  the  condneting  of  an  experiment  rathei 

For  the  sensitizing  solntion:  nitrate  of  Bilver,  than  the  maki^ig  of  an  observation.  Thongh 
60  grains;  water,  1  fluid  onnce.  fl.  For  the  they  may  answer  well  enongh  in  the  Lands 
flKing8oIntion:hyposolphiteof  Eoda,  ionnces;  of  an  accomplished  chemist,  they  are  unsuit- 
wat«r  8  onnces.  10.  For  the  toning  solution:  able  for  the  comraoa  operator.  Among  them 
(iloride  of  gold,  4  grains;  hyposulphite  of  may  be  mentioned  the  galrano-photometer  of 
soda,  4  ounces ;  wat«r,  8  ounces.  If  the  paper  M.  Becqnerel,  and  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
previonsly  to  being  sensitized  has  been  imbned  photometer  of  Dr.  iJraper.— Owing  to  the 
with  albumen,  the  resulting  proofs  (albnmen  want  of  durability  of  photographs  obtained  by 
proofs,  as  they  are  termed)  have  a  glossy  and  the  aid  of  salts  of  silver,  attempts  have  been 
much  improved  appearance.  It  is  of  course  to  made  to  snbstitnto  for  those  compounds  otliera 
be  understood  that  a  print  as  well  as  the  on-  not  liable  to  change.  Among  sneh  may  bo 
ginal  collodion  must  be  thoroughly  washed  in  classed  carbon,  which  is  altogether  unalterable 
dear  water  after  the  process  for  fixing  or  ton-  in  the  air.  But  the  carbon  process,  thongh 
ii^  has  been  completed;  otherwise  it  will  bo  not  without  merit,  is  very  far  from  having 
liable  to  a  spontaneous  foding  away. — Among  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  that  wonld 
the  recent  applications  of  photography  must  bring  it  into  competition  with  the  older  meth- 
not  be  omitted  the  interesting  one  of  the  stere-  ods.— From  what  has  been  said  respecting  vis- 
oscopc.  Stereoscopic  photographs  may  either  ual  impressions  and  photographic  representa- 
be  made  by  a  purposely  constrneted  camera  tions,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  agent  which 
with  a  pair  of  lenses,  or  by  a  single .  camera  accomplishes  the  latter  is  not  light,  and  that 
Bet  successively  in  two  different  determinate  therefore  the  term  photography  is  m  truth  a 
positions.  The  illusion  of  the  stereoscope  misnomer.  Among  those  chemists  who  have 
gathers  force  from  the  truth  of  the  photograph,  examined  the  sdeutitc  connections  of  this  sub- 
and  such  pictures,  from  the  air  of  solidity  that  ject,  "differences  ot  opimon  hare  prevailed  re- 
they  present,  give  a  very  Btriking  result,  not  speoting  the  relation  between  the  principle 
only  in  the  case  of  portrdts  from  the  life^  but  thus  involved  and  tie  luminons  and  calorific 
also  in  landscapes,  and  especially  in  architec-  agencies.  These  differences  ot  opinion  have 
tural  objects.— -Thongh  photographs  as  now  led  to  different  designations  for  the  rays  dark- 
produced  by  the  best  artists  are  of  very  great  ening  the  silver  preparations  Some  of  the 
beauty,  they  are  nevertheless  very  imperfect,  earlier  experimenters  spohe  of  them  as  de- 
They  do  not  critically  represent  the  exact  order  oxidizing  rays,  some  as  chemical  rays ;  others, 
of  fight  and  shade;  and  what  is  a  still  greater  in  aUusion  to  their  position  at  the  more  re- 
defect,  they  do  not  represent  the  order  of  lumi-  frangible  pnd.  of  the  spectrum,  as  violet  rays ; 
nosity,  as  dependectupon  the  coloration  of  the  others  as  tithonio  rays ;  but  the  term  that  has 
object.  To  the  eye  the  yeUow  is  the  brightest  met  with  most  general  acceptance  is  actinism 
color,  the  intensity  of  the  light  declining  as  or  actmio  rajs  (Gr.  amv,  a  sunbeam).  This 
we  go  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  on  one  designation  must  however  be  considered  as 
side,  and  to  the  red  on  the  other.  But  m  all  very  inexpressive,  and  therefore  ill  chosen, 
the  silver  preparations  in  use  among  photog-  On  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  aU  these 
raphers,  the  indigo  ray  produces  the  greatest  discussions  and  designations  are  needless.  _  The 
effect,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  possess  essential  difference  in  the  colors  of  light  lies  in 
the  greatest  illuminating  power,  and  from  it  the  differences  of  their  wave  lengths.  The 
the  intensity  declines  toward  the  violet  on  one  rod,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
side,  and  ceases  on  the  other  before  the  yellow  violet  arise  from  imdnlations  that  are  smaller 
is  reached.  The  effect  of  this  in  a  photograph  and  smaller  in  the  order  of  the  colorsas  they 
may  be  easily  understood.  If  two  pieces  of  are  here  lyimed,  and  in  sneh  a  proportion  tliat 
paper,  one  painted  light  yellow  and  the  other  the  wave  length  of  the  first  red  light  that  the 
deep  indigo,  be  examined  by  the  eye,  the  for-  eje  can  perceive  is  exactly  twice  that  of  the 
mer  impresses  ns  most  vigorously,  and  we  speak  last  violet.  The  most  brifiiant  part  of  the  yei- 
of  it  as  being  bright  in  comparison  with  the  low  stands  intermediately  between  these  limits, 
other.  But  if  a  photograph  of  these  two  and  has  therefore  a  proportionate  wave  length 
pieces  of  paper  be  taken,  the  deep  indigo  will  of  one  and  a  half  From  these  facta  it  Ihere- 
come  out  white,  and  the  light  yellow  com-  fore  follows,  that  waves  of  heat  are  greatest  ip 
pletely  black.  So  the  real  6rder  of  their  vis-  their  length  and  slowest  in  their  time  of  vi- 
ual  intensity  is  reversed  in  their  photographic  bration,  and  tliat  as  we  ascend  in  succession 
representation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  thna  through  the  visible  spectrnm,  from  its  less  to 
far  photography  has  given  such  unsatisfactory  its  more  refrangible  end,  the  wave  length,  is 
results  in  its  application  to  the  delineation  of  diminishing,  the  rapidity  of  vibration  increas- 
landscapes.— Nothing  wonld  tend  so  quickly  ing.  The  cause  of  any  chemical  decomposition 
to  tdie  improvement  of  photography  as  the  in-  by  a  ray  is  that  the  parts  of  the  ehangmg  sub- 
vention of  some  means  for  the  accurate  ad-  stance  are  thrown  into  movement  by  the  im- 
measurement  of  light ;  i.  e.,  some  instrument  pinging  vibrations;  and  so  long  as  those  vifara- 
that  wonld  answer  for  the  luminous  agent,  as  tions  are  too  slow,  the  movement  and  there- 
the  thermometer  answers  for  heat.  Thus  far  fore  the  decomposition  cannot  take  place, 
tie  contrivances  that  have  been  recommended  But  a  certain  rate  of  speed  being  reached,  mo- 
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tion  oecnrB  and  decomposition  ensues,  Just  aa  enaponded  magnetic  needle,  or  of  the  indei  of 
aBtretched  string  may  be  made  to  vibrat*  Bjm-  the  wind  gauge,  supplies  the  place  of  an.  ever 
patiietically  by  a  sound  ta  unison  with  it.  watchftil  observer,  and  gives  us  trustworthy 
These  esplanations,  though  not  so  easily  un-  records  of  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  tho 
derstood  as  those  founded  on  the  theory  of  air,  of  the  variations  in  terrestrial  magnetism, 
tie  omission  of  light,  possess  a  scientific  ad-  and  of  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
vantage.  The  nudulatory  theory  does  not  re-  perhaps  of  all  the  sciences,  botany  is  destined 
quire  an  admission  of  many  different  coexisting  to  be  most  dependent  for  its  advances  on  dis- 
principles,  but  accounts  for  all  the  facts,  by  coveries  connected  with  the  chemical  influ- 
differences  of  movement  in  ouo  homogeneous  ences  of  light.  The  very  growth  of  plants  is 
and  universal  ether. — From  what  has  been  said  determined  by  the  yellow  rays,  and,  as  was 
respecting  the  distribution  of  chemical  rays  in  proved  by  Dr.  Gardner,  their  movements  by 
the  solar  spectrum,  it  will  bo  understood  that  the  indigo  rays.  It  is  through  the  power  of 
optical  instruments  for  photographic  purposes  these  that  leaves  and  flowers  offer  themselves 
must  bo  of  the  most  perl'ect  kind,  and  provided  in  a  determinate  direction  toward  the  solar 
with  the  necessary  means  for  depicting  a  per-  beams,  bending  round  obstacles  to  present 
feet  image  of  the  objects  to  which  they  ara  themselves  most  favorably  to  the  light.  Each 
directed.  They  must  ijiereforo  be  not  only  of  the  colored  and  indeed  each  of  the  invisible 
achromatic  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  rays  seems  to  discharge  a  definite  duty  in  the 
terra,  bnt  also  achromatic  photographically,  economy  of  plants. — to.  the  fine  arts  the  effect 
and  likewise  have  adequate  provisions  against  of  photography  has  been  important,  and  every 
spherical  aberration  — The  applications  of  pho-  day  is  increasing  the  number  of  ita  applications 
tography  have  been  so  numerous,  that  it  is  to  artistic  purposes.  Soon  after  the  discovery 
now  followed  as  an  mdustnal  pursuit  in  the  of  the  collodion  process  the  facUities  afforded 
United  States  and  other  countries  by  many  by  it  for  the  multiplication  of  copies  attracted 
thousands  of  persons  It  also  possesses  a  very  the  attention  of  publishers,  Mr.  G.  P.  Putjiam 
extensive  litei  iture  trom  the  hi^'hest  scientific  of  Ifew  York  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  prac- 
investigations,  mserted  in  the  tranaactions  of  tically  by  the  insertion  of  some  photographio 
■various  learned  soi,ieties  and  special  treatises  views  in  the  "Homes  of  American  Authors" 
in  many  instances  of  considerable  size  to  pe-  (New  York,  1862).  In  France  and  Germany 
riodicals  weekly,  monthlv  quarterly,  and  an-  many  splendid  books  have  been  illustrated  by 
nnal.  Beside  thoie  who  practise  it  profession-  the  same  method,  as  the  superb  memorial  edi- 
ally,  it  finds  amateurs  everywhere,  sometimes  tion  of  Schiller  now  publishing  with  photo- 
among  the  most  eminent  personages.  There  grapbs  from  the  original  drawings  of  eminent 
is  so  much  activity  among  its  cultivators,  that  living  artists  of  Germany.  For  the  representa- 
in  the  United  States,  Engllnd,  France,  and  Ger-  tion  of  scenery  or  the  copying  of  old  paintings, 
many,  photogrophical  societies  are  well  sns-  drawings,  &c.,  it  is  equally  available ;  brilliant 
tained  in  many  of  the  large  towns.  The  gen-  and  wdl  known  speoimena  of  its  powers  in 
eral  popularity  which  photography  has  thus  those  departments  are  Frith 's  "Scenery  of 
attained  is  founded  not  only  upon  the  realized  Egypt  and  Palestine,"  Fenton's  "  Views  in 
perfection  with  which  it  can  perpetnate  ex-  the  Crimea,"  Raphael's  cartoons,  Rembrandt's 
t«rnal  foi-ms,  bat  also  upon  the  anticipated  ad-  etchings  entirely  reproduced  by  photography 
vantages  hereafter  to  accrue  fi^om  it  in  several  at  Paris,  &c.  Its  latest  usesarefor  archieolog!- 
of  the  higher  departments  of  science.  Already  cal  purposes.  The  most  ancient  Greek  MS. 
its  application  as  a  register  of  celestial  phe-  of  the  Now  Testament,  discovered  at  Mount 
nomena  indicates  the  benefits  which  it  will  Sinai  by  Tischendorf,  is  now  being  photograph- 
present  to  astronomy.  It  has  been  employed  ed  in  4  large  volumes  folio,  at  the  expense  of 
for  the  purpose  of  permanently  recording  the  the  emperor  of  Russia;  and  the  British  govem- 
aspect  of  the  moon  and  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  ment  is  perpetuating  by  the  same  process  the 
and  it  only  needs  the  nse  of  some  more  son-  great  Anglo-Norman  record,  the  "Domesday 
sitive  material  to  enable  it  to  ^ve  us  repre-  Book."  On  the  art  of  painting,  the  ualimif^ 
Bentations  of  the  planets,  and  even  the  con-  ed  supply  of  photographic  studies,  combining 
figuration  of  the  stars.  To  the  microscope  it  breadth  of  effect  with  nature's  own  minuteness 
has  likewise  been  successfully  applied,  fixing  of  detail,  is  producing  the  most  marked  results; 
the  enormously  magnifled  images  presented  by  while,  should  the  progress  of  photography  keep 
that  instrument  with  a  perfection  and  beauty  pace  with  its  past  achievements,  many  of  the 
altogether  unattainable  by  the  hand  of  man,  laboriousandexpensiveenterprisesofengraving 
In  this  manner  questions  of  the  utmost  Jm-  on  steel  and  copper  will  soon  bo  entirely  super- 
portaune  in  physiology  and  the  sciences  of  seded.  For  instance,  the  publication  of  Kaul- 
organization,  which  have  long  been  in  dispute,  bach's  Ulustrationsof  Shakespeare,  begun  in  cop- 
have  received  a  final  solution,  and  permanent  perplate  engravings  (Berlin,  1856),  is  now  con- 
reprosentations  have  been  obtained  of  transient  tmued  in  photographs. 

phenomena  occurring  in  living  organisms.     In  PHOTOMETER.    See  Light,  voL-I.  p.  SlV, 

meteorology  likewise,  a  coil  of  sensitive  paper  and  Photography,  vol.  siii.  p.  290. 

receiving  the  shadow  of  the  mercury  in  the  PHRENOLOGY  (Gr.  ^piji-,  mind,  and  Xoyor, 

thermometer  or  in  the  barometer,  or  of  the  discourae),  a  system  of  philosophy  of  the  human 
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muid,  founded  on  the  physiology  of  the  briun,  from  before  backwardj  to  the  Aristotelian  fac- 
Aa  a  system,  it  has  its  origin  in  the  ideas  and  iilties,  judgment,  imagination,  and  memory,  Lu- 
researches  of  Franz  Joseph  Gall,  a  German  dovico  Dolce,  in  a  Tork  on  tie  memory  (Ven- 
pliysioian.  First  annoraiced  by  him  in  1796,  it  ice,  1563),  drew  a  chart  of  9  regions  of  the 
began  to  attract  attention  in  England  about  the  brain,  answering  to  as  many  mental  powers, 
year  1815.  It  was  first  distinctly  introduced  "Willis,  and  in  ITM  Prochaska,  especially  ad- 
into  the  United  States  through  the  labgrs  of  Tocated  the  doctrine  of  a  division  of  the  brdn 
Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  of  Kentucky,  who  studied  into  organs  of  different  mental  faculties,  tliough 
under  Gall  in  Paris  about  1820,  aud  who,  be-  they  did  not  attempt  to  localize  such  organs. 
Iween  1821  and  1832,  wrote  and  lectured  on  the  The  extreme  diversity  of  natural  talents_  early 
■Ugect,  forming  phrenological  societies  in  New  impressed  the  mind  of  Gall.  His  first  special  ob- 
Tork.  Philadelphia,  and  otiier  large  cities.  The  servation  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  promi- 
number  of  its  adherents  was  small,  however,  nence  of  the  eyes  in  all  his  schoolfellows  who 
and  these  mainly  of  the  medical  profesaon,  un-  were  noted  for  linguistic  proficiency  and  memory 
til  the  period  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  lectures,  of  words.  Following  out  the  hints  timsobtain- 
ohiefly  iu  Boston,  in  1832,  and  the  commence-  ed,  he  arrived  ultimately,  as  he  believed,  at  the 
ment  of  a  series  of  lectures  and  cranioscopic  fmiotion  and  location  of  27  organs  of  mental 
esaminations  by  the  brothers  0.  S.  and  L.  N.  faculties,  which  he  naturally  enough  named  in 
Fowler,  in  1834.  The  lectures  of  Mr,  George  view  of  their  action,  or  in  many  instances  of 
Combe  in  1838-'40,  in  various  cities  from  Boa-  the  extravagant  and  perverted  action  nnder 
ton  to  Washington,  contributed  much  to  the  wLich,  in  their  extreme  development,  lie  often 
generd  and  favorable  introduction  of  the  new  found  them ;  hence,  such  terms  as  instinct  of 
system ;  and  still  more  the  "  Constitution  of  murder,  vanity,  &o.  Of  these  all  but  one  were 
Man"  and  other  well  known  works  of  the  retained  by  his  pupi!  Spm-zheim,  who  found 
brothers  Combe.  Since  that  period  the  nnm-  reasons  for  including  in  one  the  two  supposed 
ber  of  the  advocates  of  phrenology  appears  to  powers  of  language ;  and  who  then  added  to 
have  been  greatly  increased,  though  many  of  the  remwning  number,  first,  by  distinguishing 
its  principles,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  inGall'sfacultyofthe  "aenaeof  things"  thetwo 
are  still  under  discussion. — Phrenology  aims  to  poworeofindividuality  and  eventuality;  andsec- 
be  neiUier  simply  a  science  of  mind  nor  a  the-  ondly^by  discovering  the  office  and  seat  of  con- 
ory  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  but  a  system  scientiooaneas,  hope,  wonder,  Nze,  weight,  time, 
including  the  elements  of  both  mind  and  brain,  order,  aud  inliabitiveness.  In  Mr.  G.  Combe's 
with  their  relations,  and  with  consequent  ap-  enumeration,  the  last  named  faculty  was  re- 
plications in  respect  to  the  development  of  the  placed  by  concentrativeness ;  and  he  added  the 
mentialfftculties,'to  the  conduct  of  the  individ-  localities  of  love  of  life  » 


mentialfftculties,'to  the  conduct  of  the  individ-  localities  of  love  of  life  and  al 

ual  and  social  life,  to  education,  legislation,  the  probable  existence  of  which  had  been  admitted 

arts,  morals,  and  religion.    Hence,  its  subject  by  Spnrzheim.    The  latter  set  the  example  of 

matter  embraces,  first,  a  theory  of  psychology,  naming  the  faculties  with  reference  to  their 

and  secondly,  an  organology,  or  view  of  the  re-  tranquil  manifestation  and    supposed  normal 

lations  of  cerebral  parts  or  organs  to  the  men-  character ;  and  in  following  out  this  prmeiple 

tal  faculties;  this,  again,  being  divisible  into  he  introduced  an  almost  entirely  new  terminol- 

orgauology  proper,  and  physiognomy  in  the  ogy.    The  names  and  order  adopted  by  each  of 

broadest  sense,  or  the  knowing  of  the  mental  these  writers  appear  in  the  subjoined  tables; 

characteristics  through  signs,  including  cranio-  the  figures  following  names  in  the  second  refer 

Bcopy  (signs  learned  by  examination  of  the  era-  to  tho  corresponding  faculties  in  the  first ; 
ninm),  temperaments,  the  features    ^d  8tH-  N(.™<.l*tobk  o.  Gall  (tmid^ted). 

tndes.    It  assumes  tJiat  the  value  of  all  these,  ,  t  ^i  ^  r 

as  signs  of  character,  is  based  on  a  necessary  ^  lo.a  ^yoSjoyo  of'ofispringi 

correspondence,  for  every  individual,  first,  bo-  z.  AttBchmint,  fflendsiiip. 

tween  mind  and  brwn,  and  secondly,  between  |  SS??rous™i^cL  m!S^er 

the  brwn  on  one  hand,  and  other  parts  of  the  g.  Daceii,  crnming  taet. 

physical  organization,  as  well  as  the  habits  aud  T.  Sense  of  rlgbtufpromrhr. 

conduct,  on  the  other!    The  belief  in  a  plurality  ^  ^;^fy«"l'?iM^«.-.^'i^-. 


mental  faculties  has  been  the  rule  in  tho  id.  Csotioosncas,  torealgbt,  oircnniBpeelio.. 

■       ■  ■■•    = •••■' —  -> — Lbllltjr,  perfeclibill^. 


ive  of  glory. 

gbt  -' 

it.  SeiiM  of  plae^  hdw  of 


various  schemesof  mental  pliiioaophythat  have  ^    ^ 

been  proposed,  though  the  number  and  nature  is.  leDsaMpi 

of  the  faculties  asamned  have  varied  greatly.  it  |^''""'f"Y'tr"or'"rfe,"'"' 

Again,  our  own  consciousuesa,  as  well  as  obaer-  jg^  Bensaofcoiori™     "" 

vation,  indicates  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  the  17.  Beose  of  tuna. 

thinking  principle ;  and  while  the  intellect  had  ]f  |^™  of  m«iSm,""Sw™Wldliie: 

usually  been  located  in  this  organ,  the  senti-  so!  Sagacity  in  oompariEon. 

ments  and  passions  were  more  commonly,  up  *i-  MBtBpbyeicBl  uIbui,  penetration. 

to  the  time  of  Gall,  supposed  to  reside  in  cer-  ^i.  Poetic  tuiont. 

tain  viscera,   as   tho  heart,  liver,  spleen,   &c.  a*.  Oood  nature,  compassion,  henevolenca 

Albertiis  Magnus,  in  the  13th  century,  divided  ^  E^'ig^^emttai,?     "'^' 

tiie  cfMiimn  into  3  re^ons,  appropriating  these,  ai.  rjrmness,  oonstoncj-,  pettererance. 
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:G)i8itsr  NaiimicLATnui  o 
itniotiveness.  (5) 


i.  Self-esUeiB.  (8) 
i.  BanevolencMM) 
1,  Eeverenee.  (2a) 


e.  MancKonsnoBa. 
B,  laeillty.  (28) 


as.  Weight. 
26.  Color.  (IB) 
"-.  Locality.  (IS) 

i!  EveotuBllxr.  (11) 

U.  Tune.  (IT) 

LaD^aa^.  (11,15) 
(a.)  S^fiecfiim. 
CompariBon.  (SO) 
Caurallt;.  (21) 


(8.)  MoEAt  Ohofp;  15,  consrienHonsnOBS— sense  of  right 
BCd  truth,  feeiiDg  of  jaelce  and  obilgatiou,  inlesrltr ;  If, 
hope— aeose  of  and  huppSoess  in  future  eood,  aoticlwIoTi; 
IT,  epidtnaiity-Bcnso  of  the  unaeen,  Sth  Iloyo  of  the 
DiirvelioBS,  oredulitrl;  18,  venmtiDn-Mnso  of  Dellr, 
adoration,  worship;  19,  beiLevoleTice--de£ite  of  human 
well-bf  in?,  lova  of  others,  Mlf-sacriEce.  ' 

(*.)  Seut-Peefectibo  Geoup;  SO,  constrnctiveness— In- 
Blinct  of  hnlldine,  abiiity  to  combine  oi  conatroot  [srn. 
thesis  f] ;  ai,  Idei^lty— sense  of  the  beauUfnl  and  privet, 
of  the  jure  and  »!(^nt,  imagination  (() ;  B,  aublimity— 
loTBoflboTastimd  grand,  ecnso  of  the  infioito;  aa,  Imita- 
tion— ability  to  pattern  alter,  copy,  or  mimic;  23,  mirth- 
fulness — sense  of  tiie  al>aurd  ur  ridiDulonSi  wit,  humor. 

DiVIHOH  IL     iHTELLBOTUAl.  FiCOLTIEB. 

(1.)  Pehoepthtb  flKonp;  B4,  Individuality— percenUon  of 
things  orindlyidnal  obJeolB,  enrlo^ty  to  see;  aS,fl)nn— 

Krception  of  aiiape,  or  ----—— -j—  ' — i-.ir— *.....- 
,  ^ze— pe«eption  orL.__,_ „, , ,__ 

leption  of 


AlimontlvenaES. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  Oombe'a  "  System 
of  Phren^ogy"  {4th  ed.,  Edinburgh  1888)  is 
flubstautially  aa  follows; 

Genus  1.   PBorairaiTiKa;  1,  flmstlTeness ;  8,  pliHoprogenl- 

T,seeretimiesa;  S.  scquleitiTeness ;  9,  consliuctiveness. 
fleoBslI.  aKHiiiiBmB,    \l.)8entimentscommon  toman  and 
the  lower  animalB;  10, aeif-eBteem ;  H,loyo  of  approba- 
tion:  la,  cantloosness.    (a.)   gnperioreentlments:  lS,be- 

ncsa:  IT,  hope;  IS,  wonder:  19,  ideal  it;';  ao,  nilcthfulnoes; 
21,  Imitation. 

Ordeb  IL  '  Intelleotdai.  FjII]U1.ties. 


Genns 


™?rl^ 


eventuaiit?:  Kl,  time ;  S2,  tune ;  33,  kngnage. 
Qenus  IV.    Emleotivk  FicuLTiEs :    K4,  comparison ;  85, 
cauasllty. 

Dr.  Vimont,  Robert  Cos,  J.  T.  Smith,  and  other 
trans- Atlantic  writers,  have  criticized  portions 
of  both  the  scheme  of  facalties  and  thelocatioa 
of  oi'gans,  aDd  have  proposed  greater  or  less 
changes.  The  brothers  Fowier  admit  still  other 
faculties,  increasing  the  number  to43  ;  and  they 
have  changed  again  several  of  the  names.  The 
following  is  their  most  recent  classification 
(I860)  of  the  faculties  and  oi^ans  which  they 
regard  as  ascertained  (the  definitions,  for  the 
sake  of  condensation,  being  slightly  modified 
in  some  instances),  tJie  whole  arranged  in  i 
groups  of  affective  and  2  of  intellectual  facul- 
ties, as  follows; 

DiTisioH  I.  Afpkotitk  Fxcvvna. 
(1.)  DoHEBTio  Geohp:  1,  amatlveness-the  sexual  inatinct, 
or  impulse ;  A.  conjogillty— the  pairing  litBlinet,  exelusive 
love  of  one ;  S,  parental  1ave~-lo7a  of  ofEiipring,  love  of 
ynnng,  or  of  pets ;  a,  friendHbip— the  erepHons  or  aoelal 
ImpnTse,  attachment  to  friends;  4.  InhabitlTeneas-'love 
of  borne  and  eoantry.  desire  to  locate,  patrloUsm ;  5,  con- 
tinnity— pstslstenca  of  emotion  or  of  tbought,  application, 
absorption  In  one  tbinr. 
(a)SELEiBn  Geoup:   E,  vitallreness—loTe  and  tenacity  of 


n^&T 


eieontiTCiuss : 
blbltiTeness—nmoneai 
seqalsltlTeiieu— d«id[a  to  poshes  and  own 
tingand  boarding;  1<I^  secretlrencss— Insl 
and  evasion,  CDnnli^  policy ;  U,  cautiou 
danger  or  evli,  desire  of  safety,  watchfaii 


iss— appetite  for  food; 


nese— wuacliy  ol 


nd  self-reapect,  dignity,  pride ;  14,  firm- 


ir  feots;  8^  tlmo— cognisance 
duration;  £4,  tnno— cognizance  of  melody  and  harmony; 
26,  langaaga — ct^^izance  and  nse  of  aU  ^gns  of  tbongbt 
and  feeling,  worils  Incladcd,  power  of  expresdon. 
(2.)  EiHEOTira  GKOnpi  Bfl,  causaiilj— ccanlianoe  of  de- 
pendeoce,  and  of  eOlclency,  or  the  reiatmn  of  effetC  to 
cause ;  ST,  comparison— cognizance  of  rcEcmblanceB,  of 
identity  and  dilT^rence,  discrimination,  power  of  analysis 
and  of  criticism;  C,  human  nature — dlBccrnment  of  diar- 
ader  and  raotiyo ;  b,  agrosableneas-Buavlty,  ability  to 

It  13  not  pretended  that  ^ither  the  analysis  or 
classification  of  the  mental  faculties  has  yet 
been  aiitisfactorilj  accomplished.  Dr.  Caldwell 
appears  not  to  have  introdutsed  any  important 
changes  into  the  classification,  or  naming  of 
the  cerebral  organs.  Dr.  J.  E.  Buchanan  of 
Cincinnati  has  taught  since  1843  a  "System 
of  Anthropology"  ^"ihlished  at  Cincinnati  in 
1854),  which  departs  in  many  particulars  from 
the  received  system ;  espeeiidl)'  in  subdividing 
the  brain  and  increasing  the  number  of  faculties 
to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  in  reoogniang 
and  claiming  to  localize,  by  the  (dd  of  certain 
assumed  principles  of  impressibility,  and  chiefly 
in  the  under  eurfaces  of  the  brain,  faculties  an- 
tagonistic to  nearly  or  quite  all  those  which 
may  be  termed  the  useftil  or  noble — thus  ad- 
mitting re^ons  of  vice  and  crime,  as  well  as 
of  virtue  and  excellence,  and  supposing  each 
positive  elements  of  mind  as  hatred,  antagoniz- 
ing love ;  baseness,  integrity ;  sensibiiity,  hardi- 
hood ;  coarseness,  ideality ;  servility,  pnde,  &o. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  has  also  pro- 
posed certain  modifications  of  the  scheme,  clam- 
ing, among  other  things,  to  have  established 
a  threefold  division .  in  .  the  cerebellnm  and 
its  functions,  namely,  into  :  1,  a  faculty  of  mo- 
tion, including  impulse  to  and  regulation  of 
mnscnlar  movements  (a  fnnction  specially  in- 
sisted on  by  physiologists) ;  3,  amativeness,  aa 
impulse  merely ;  3,  ^e  sensuous  element  or 
feeling,  active  in  touch  and  in  caressing*  Dr. 
Oarus,  of  Dresden,  has  published  a  "  New  Cra- 
nioscopy"  (Stuttgart,  1841),  in  which  be  di- 
vides the  brain  into  a  small  number  of  regions, 
rather  than  into  organs.  Mr.  John  S.  Hittell 
has  pablished  fSTew  York,  1857)  a  system  of 
phrenology,  which  differs  from  that  commonly 
received,  chiefly  in  the  rejection  of  such  faculties 
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as  form,  color,  imitation,  hope,  acquisitiTeriess,  animals ;  among  the  former  were  many  of  per- 
&c.,  17  in  all,  and  many  of  which  must  he  re-  sons  of  marked  peenliarity  of  character,  (Edin- 
garded  as  among  the  most  clearlj  established  in  hurgh  "  Phrenological  Journal,"  to!,  xiv.  p.  S3.) 
the  catalogue,  AmongthoseintheUnitedStates  The  remark  last  made  applies  also  to  the  collec- 
whohave  become  known  for  the  advocacy  Or  the  tion  of  Messrs,  Fowler  and  Weiis  of  New  Tork, 
popularizing  of  phrenoli^ical  principles,  should  which,  though  it  has  contrihnted  largely  to  sim- 
also  be  mentioned  Mr,  3.  S.  Grimes,  Mr.  D.  P.  ilar  cahinets  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  still 
Butler,  Mr,  Kelaon  8izer,  and  Dr,  LeviEeuhen,  numbersabout  i,000  pieces,  including  about  SOO 
the  last  of  whom  contends  that,  in  a  comhina-  human  skalls,  200  of  animals,  500  casts  or  husts, 
tion  of  the  fruits  of  metaphysical  study,  furnish-  and  8,000  portraits  and  drawings,  Dr,  Yimont 
ing  as  it  were  the  physiology  of  mind,  with  a  of  Paris  accompaniedhismemoir  fertile  French 
true  scheme  of  elements,  or  anatomy  of  mind,  institute  (182T),  among  other  sffeoimens,  with 
phrenology  can  alone  become  a  complete  and  3,500  crania  of  animals,  of  1,500  of  which  he 
satisfactory  body  of  mental  science.— Many  of  liad  studied  the  habits,  Dr,  S.  G.  Morton  of 
the  receiyed  phrenological  elements  are  allowed  Philadelphia  had  collected  in  1841  above  1,000 
or  anticipated  by  certain  of  the  metaphysical  crania,  more  than  one  hdf  of  which  were  Ln- 
writers ;  though,  in  respei^t  of  others,  they  di-  man,  of  many  nations,  and  supplying  mainly 
verge  widely.  As  now  developed,  phrenology  the  materials  for  his  craniologicfd  works.  Dr. 
presents  these  leading  priciples :  1,  mind  and  Thomas  Laycock  has  attempted  to  answer  the 
body  are  in  this  life  inseparable,  a  concrete  question  necessarily  arising  as  to  the  mode  of 
effo,  and  mnst  he  investigated  together;  S,  tho  interaction  of  the  fhcnlties  through  the  cere- 
brain  is  the  immediate  organ  of  the  mind,  all  bral  organs,  by  arguing  that  all  nervous  action, 
the  operations  of  the  latter  arising  along  with  including  the  functions  of  the  hraiu,  is  auto- 
changes  in  the  substance  of  the  former ;  3,  the  matic.  In  its  application,  phrenology  professes 
brain  is  a  double  organ,  the  halves  of  which  can  to  find  its  ultimato  results  in  a  doctrine  of 
act  singly,  but  usually  do  act  together;  4,  there  psychology,  and  an  art  of  reading  character, 
are  individually  distinct  mental  elements,  but  Supposing  the  faculties  chosen  and  the  organs 
hound  together  in  a  unitary  consciousness,  placed  aright,  the  difficulties  arising  from  nne- 
which  recognizes  all  as  of  itself;  5,  power  of  qual  thickness  of  bones  of  the  cranium,  from 
mind,  or  of  any  faculty,  other  things  being  unequal  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  &c.,  are  mi- 
equal,  will  be  as  the  size  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  nor  and  partial,  though  they  mnst  iutrodnco  a 
corresponding  organ ;  while  among  those  other  measure  of  uncertainty  into  the  judgment  oh- 
thiugs,  quality  of  organization  and  tempera-  tained.  Eespecting  the  question  of  the  ten- 
ment,  as  well  aa  states  of  health  and  disease,  dcncy  of  phrenology  to  materialism,  its  advo- 
are  of  great  importance.  Among  the  leading  cates  are  di\ideil;  though  the  opinion  that 
proofsof  the  system  are  adduced  the  snccessivo  mind,  as  an  organizing  force,  dominates  in  real- 
manifestations  of  inherent  abilities  in  the  same  ity  over  the  material  conditions  expressing  it, 
mind;  the  diversities  of  natural  talents;  the  has  its  firm  supporters.  But  the  system,  if  corn- 
variety,  partiality,  and  transmiSsihility  of  ge-  pletely  established,  will,  it  is  contended,  carry 
nias ;  and  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  of  par-  with  it  a  new  educational,  social,  political,  and 
tial  idiocy,  monomania,  and  diseases  and  in-  theological  science. 

juries  of  the  head  and  brain.  Whether  the  lo-  PHEYGIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province 
calities  of  the  faculties  in  tho  brain  have  been  of  Asia  Minor,  whoso  boundaries  varied  mate- 
Jiroperly  found,  is  stiE  an  undecided  question,  riaUy  in  different  stages  of  its  history.  Under 
especially  in  view  of  snch  facts  as  tiiat,  first,  the  first  Roman  emperors  it  was  bounded  N. 
while  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  vertebrates,  it  by  Bithynia,  E,  by  G-alatia  and  Oappadotia,  S, 
is  tho  human,  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  by  Lycaouia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia,  and  W,  by 
that  rapidly  disappear,  while  at  the  same  time  Caria,  Lydia,  and  Mysia.  -In  the  ith  century 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  remain  un-  the  Romans  divided  it  into  two  provinces,  call- 
til  the  last,  and  the  posterior  and  then  tho  mid-  ing  the  eastern  portion  Phrygia  Salataris  nnd 
die  lobes  are  the  first  to  shrink  and  be  obliter-  the  western  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  Before  the 
atcd ;  and  secondly,  no  distinct  separation  of  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Gauls  it  estond- 
organs  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  correspond-  ed  as  far  E.  as  the  river  Haiys.  Most  of  the 
ing  to  the  prommencea  on  the  ci-aninm,  have  krger  cities  wore  situated  iu  the  8.  W,  part 
yet  been  made  out.  It  is  asserted,  however,  of  tho  province ;  the  uiost  important  were  Ce- 
that  strong  confirmation  of  the  Gailian  system  lasnte  at  the  source  of  the  Mteander,  femed  for 
is  found  in  the  examination  of  crania  of  noted  the  mythical  contest  between  Apollo  and  Mar- 
charaetera  and  of  criminals,  as  well  as  of  the  syas ;  Apamea  Cibotus,  founded  by  Antioohus 
Bknlls  of  animals;  and  extensive  collections  of  Soter;  Oolosste,  where  a  Christian  church  was 
these  and  other  specimens  have  been  made,  established,  to  which  St.  Paul  addressed  an 
That  of  Dr.  Gall  contained  of  hnman  crania,  epistle;  Laodioea,  the  seat  of  another  Christian 
&0.,  354;  the  Edinburgh  museum  has  468  nat-_  church;  Hierapolis,  renowned  for  its  mineral 
Ural  specimens,  and  380  artificial,  the  former'  springs;  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  province 
including  crania  of  various  nations..  Mr.  De-  was  Docimenm,  the  marble  of  which  was  in 
ville  of  London  accumulated  5,450  pieces,  high  repute.  The  principal  rivers  were  the 
8,450  human  specimens,  and  8,000  crania  of  Mseander  in  the  W.  and  the  Sangarim  on  the 
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N   bonadiUT     The  country  is  a  higt  table-  wHcli,  foldea  up  aad  pkoed  in  a  small  leather 

laid  the  «>il  in  the  N.  and  W.  being  fertile,  box,  wa.  worn  bj  the  deTont  pnneipally  on  the 

but  ravered  with  .alt  mar.be.  and  lalie.  in  the  forehead.    A.  used  anions  the  modern  J.»., 

S— The  Pbryirians  were  regarded  as  one  of  the  they  are  attached  to  the  bead,  to  the  arm, 

most  ancient  nation,  of  A.ia  Minor,  the  mo.t  and  to  lie  door  post.     Very  «ue  ™Il»m  >• 

eontradietory  opiaion.  eii.tmg  In  reference  to  employed,  and  the  wr.tmg  tijeed  with  great 

S  mWn     By  eome  they  were  conudered  care,  while  tie  ca.0  m  which  they  are  enclosed 

a>  ThraSians,  by  others  as  Armenians.     In  is  made  of  several  layers  of  parohment  or  of 

Srlj  times  they  ««m  to  bave  been  goyemed  black  calf.Uu.    Aoeordmg  to  lightfoot,  tie 

by  kmKs  of  their  own    They  were  conquered  Bavionr  did  not  condemn  the  wearmg  of  pby- 

by  Orau^  king  of  Lydia,  and  along  with  the  lacteries,  bnt  the  widening  of  them  so  a«  to 

Sit  of  hi.  dominions  became  a  part  of  the  Per-  E»n  a  reputation  '•' P»'l--Ar»B,?« '"Jj 

smn  empire,  in  whlcb  it  waa  included  in  the  Chrl.tiau^  a  phylactery  wa.  often  u»,d  as  m 

third  satrapy.    After  the  overthrow  of  that  amulet,  a  practice  forbidden  by  the  <»unod  of 

Sro^AtSu-nt'aSXr'bS  Jei'l;  "^SoAI..  GEOCIEAPEY    that   d.pjr. 

sfASriiJJ^Ketsr^s^itb'jiT^^^^^^^ 

Phrveia  were  circumscribed  by  the  formation  ing  its  character  and  relaQoiia  as  one  oi  tne 

of  cXtm  and  the  esteDsion  westward  of  Ly-  members  of  the  solar  system,  espkmmg  ite 

caonia.    When  Antiochns  the  Great  was  de-  great  natnral  diwons  of  land  and  water,  the 

featcd  by  the  Komans  at  Magnesia  in  190  B.  0.,  atmosphere  which  covers  them  ^,  and  ttie 

pCsia  was  given  to  Eumi^  II.  of  Pergamus.  great  movements,  as  of  oceamc  and  aEna  cui> 

In  133  B.  0.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  rente,  which  are  over  going  on,  variously  af- 

and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  when  feeting  and  modifying  these  features      ihe 

it  b^onged  to  Pontus,  remained  a  part  of  their  forms  of  continents  aad  oce^  and  of  ail  then- 

empire      It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Turkish  snbdirifflona,  the  heights  and  ranges  of  moun- 

empire  -A  country  called  Leaser  Fhrjgia  is  tains,  the  phenomena  of  deserts  and  plains,  and 

described  by  the  ancients;   and  although  its  aU  the  varying  outlmes  frorti  the  highest  moun- 

boundaries  are  not  distinctly  defined,  it  seems  tain  summits  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea, 

to  have  extended  along  the  Hellespont,  and  to  are  among  the  first  objecte  of  its  consider^ 

have  been  included  inlf  jsia.  tion.    The  geological  structure  of  the  e^ 

PHRYNE    an  Athenian  fetaira  or  conrte-  and  the  meteorological  pbenonaenaot  ram,  tog. 

Ban  of  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  B.  C,  dew,  hail,  frost,  &o.,  belong  to  the  broad  field  of 

born  in  Thespife,  Baiotia.     She  was  of  low  its  investigations;  which  moreover  comprises 

oriffin    and  onginallj  gained  a  livelihood  by  Ihe  natural  products  of  the  earth,  vegetable 

ffatJie^mg  capers :  but  fhe  found  the  traffic  in  and  animal.     But  wide  and  comprehensive  as 

her  charms  more  profitable,. 'and  by  this  means  is  the  range  of  this  science,  it  enters  not  mto 

acquired  so  much  wealth  that,  after  Alexander  individual  descriptions  of  phenomena,  loc^i- 

destroyed  the  walls  of  Thebes,  she  offered  to  ties,  and  spec.es,  but_  isconcemed  chiefly  with 

rebuild  them,  if  she  could  be  permitted  to  put  general  laws  and  pnncipks,  as  they  are  mam- 

up  the  foUo^^ing  inscription :  "  Alexander  de-  festcd  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  m  the^o-^mc 

shoved  them,  but  Phryne  the  courtesan  rebuilt  kingdom  with  the  existence  of  races  (md  their 

■  them."    Among  her  lovers  were  some  of  the  distribution  in  certain  zones  of  habitation  or 

most  distinguished  men  of  the  age  of  Alexan-  stations.  The  relations  and  adaptations  of  or- 
der When  she  was  accused  of  atheism,  the  ganic  and  inorganic  nature  to  each  other  ar^ 
orator  Hyperides  secured  her  acquittal  byun-    speciaUy  treated  in  this  science  alone,    i^a^f- 

-ngh^bosom  before  the  assembly.  Frax-  mate  aim,  as  stated  by  Humboldt  m  h,sj««- 
3  modelled  from  her  the  Cnidian  Venns,    m<«,  the  work  which  first  gave  to  phjs'c^ 


dvomene"  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  reeognizeunityinthevastdivemtyof phenom- 
Phryne     She  once  wagered  that  she  could  sub-  ena,  and  by  the  exercise  of  thought  md  tie 
due  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates,-  but  failing  in  the  combmation  of  observations  to  discern  the  con- 
attempt  declared  that  he  was  not  a  man  but  staney  of  phenomena  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
a  statue     She  had  lovers  late  in  life,  as  it  was  changes."— The  first  writers  on  physical  ge- 
deemedanhonorforansonetobearthattitle.  ogrophy  were  among  the  earliest  geographers 
PHTHISIS.    See  Ooksomptiob.  and  writers  on  physical  science,  reteired  to  m 
PHTHRIASIS.    See  Epizoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  254.  the  articles  Eiirrii  and  Gkow)&t.    Ihe  broad 
PHUXUAN.    See  Hufe.  views  advanced  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Pythag- 
PHYLAOTERT  (Gr.  d.«X««TTp<o^,  from  <pv-  oras.  and  others  of  the  ancient  phdosophers, 
Xa.7crw  to  Kuard)  a  name  given  to  anj  amulet  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  cnitiva- 
or  charm  worn  by  the  ancients  to  guard  them  tors  of  this  science.    In  modern  times  its  pnn- 
against  danger  and  disease,  or,  as  among  the  ciples  were  treated  witi  gr^t  ongmality  and 
Hebrews,  agdnst  transgression.  Among  the  lat-  abihty  by  the  Jesuit  Jos6deAcost^  in  ha 
ter  i't  WM  a  strin  of  parchment,  upon  which  Siitona   natural  de   las    Indtaa   (1590).     In 
were  written  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  and  1650  was  published  the  first  edition  of  the  work 
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of  Varenins,  entlHed  Geographia  QeneralU,  in  fes^on  was  required  by  law.  It  was  under  the 
gwi  Affectiones  Generaleg  TdhiriM  ecplkantur.  Christian  emperora  probably  that  pbyaiciana 
which,  Humboldt  Bays,  "  in  the  true  eense  of  were  first  required  to  iindei^o  an  examination 
the  words,  is  a  physical  description  of  the  by  competent  persons  before  they  were  permit- 
earth."  A  part  of  this  the  author  styled  Geo-  ted  to  practise.  There  were  two  kinds  of  ar- 
graphia  Coraparativa,  which  is  the  term  now  chiatera ;  the  first  were  attached  to  the  honso- 
generally  mplied  to  works  on  physical  geog-  hold  of  the  emperor,  while  the  second  formed 
raphy;  and  the  leading  subjects  discussed  hy  ia  every  city  a  kind  of  college  charged  with 
him  are  those  of  the  most  recent  treatises,  the  care  of  the  public  hotdth.  They  examined 
Tl)e_  great  advance  made  of  late  j'ears  in  the  all  who  desired  to  practise,  and  licensed  them 
anxiliary  soieneea  furnished  materials  for  more  if  competent ;  if  any  practised  without  such 
extended  generalizations  and  a  more  complete  license,  they  were  heavily  fined.  These  archia- 
"  delineation  of  comparative  geography,  waich  ters  were  paid  by  the  state  aad  attended  the 
was  drawn  to  its  fnll  extent,  and  in  all  its  re-  poor  gratuitously.  Under  the  (Siristian  em- 
Ifttions  with  the  history  of  man,  by  the  skil-  perors  too,  about  the  year  400,  we  first  find 
fill  hand  of  Carl  Hitter"  in  his  Erdkunde  im  mention  of  a  class  similar  to  our  apothecaries. 
YerhdUmm  su.r  Natwr  und  eur  6feackichte  de»  Previously  physicians  either  prepared  their 
MeMchen,  oder  allgemeine  ^ergleichende  Geo-  medicaments  themselves,  or  had  them  prepared 
graphie  ("_Geography  in  relation  to  Nature  by  their  pupils  or  servants.— In  the  general 
and  the  History  of  Man,  or  general  Compara-  barbarism  following  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
tiye  Geography"),  The  principles  of  the  pire,  medicine  as  a  science  was  completely  lost, 
science  were  ably  illustrated  in  the  "Phys-  and  the  estimation  and  rewards  of  those  who 
ioal  Atlas"  of  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  practised  it  must  have  depended  upon  their 
first  published  in  1846;  and  they  have  been  own  good  fortune  and  the  rank  of  their  patients, 
expounded  in  the  writings  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  Internal  medicine  gradually  came  to  be  practised 
Mrs.  Somervillc,  Arnold  Guyof^  and  nnmerona  exclusively  by  the  clergy ;  and,  as  they  were 
other  physieists,  some  of  the  most  valuable  con-  forbidden  to  shed  blood,  operative  surgery  fell 
tributions  of  whom  came  from  those  devoted  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  dass.  In  this 
to_  one  or  a  few  special  departments  of  the  manner  rose  the  fraternity  of  barber  surgeons, 
science,  as  geology,  meteorology,  &c,,  and  also  Still  in  France  a  small  number  of  lay  surgeons, 
from  the  most  distinguished  among  modem  nnder  the  title  of  the  surgical  college  of  St. 
travellers  and  explorers!  In  this  oyoloptedia  CosmasandSt.Damian,  carried  on  an  obstinate 
the  topics  connected  with  tJiis  science  are  struggle  on  tie  one  hand  with  the  faculty  of 
treated  under  their  own  separate  heads,  as  medicine  and  on  the  other  with  the  barber 
Clouds,  Dew,  Hail,  HuitmoANE,  MorNTAOfs,  surgeons  and  the  bone  setters.  Durmg  the 
as  also  under  the  more  general  heads  of  Eaeth,  middle  ages  indeed  the  general  practice  of  sur- 
Gbologt,  Mbteobolooy,  &c.  gery  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.    In  Ger- 

PHYSICIAN  AND  SDHGEON.  In  all  rude  many,  according  to  Sprengel,  no  artisan  took 
nations  priests  are  the  physicians,  and  this  was  a  young  man  as  apprentice  without  an  attesta- 
the  case  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  as  it  tion  that  he  was  born  in  mairiage  of  honest 
isntfwamong  theAmerieanlndians,  InGreeee,  parents,  and  came  of  a  family  in  which  were 
however,  medicine  early  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  found  neither  barbers,  bathers,  nor  skinners ; 
distinct  science,  audits  practitioners  were  highly  yet  these  last  were  the  only  surgeons  of  most 
honored  and  well  remunerated,  although  there  of  the  German  towns.  Very  gradually  a  bet- 
appears  to  have  been  an  inferior  body  of  prae-  ter  state  of  things  arose  in  the  large  cities,  the 
titioners,  the  slaves  of  physicians,  who  prac- .  barber  surgeons  aeqniring  knowledge  and  skill 
tised  on  men  of  their  own  degree.  In  the  in  the  school  of  experience.  The  progress 
earlier  days  of  Rome,  medicine,  like  all  the  of  anatomy  had  its  influence  on  surgery.  In 
liberal  arts,  was  despised,  and  its  practice  was  1515  the  college  of  St,  Cosmas  was  united  with 
confined  to  slaves  and  persons  of  inferior  sta-  the  university,  and  thenceforth  the  barbers 
tion ;  and  it  was  only  after  Grecian  arts  and  before  they  could  exercise  surgery  were  exam- 
letters  were  cultivated  at  Rome  that  physicians  ined  by  a  physician  and  two  surgeons  of  the 
obtMned  a  more  honorable  standing.  The  first  king.  Thusgradually  the  contempt  with  which 
Cssar  gave  medical  men  practising  at  Rome  they  were  regarded  gave  way  before  their  in- 
the  honors  of  citizenship.  Augustus,  having  creased  attainments  and  (heir  importance  to 
been  cured  of  a  dangerous  illness  by  Antoniua  the  community.  In  Franco  medicine,  after 
Mnsa,  raised  him  to  Uic  rank  of  eqves  or  knight,  having  long  been  separated  from  surgery,  was 
and  in  his  honor  exempted  physicians  in  future  reunited  to  it  in  1793,  upon  the  reorganization 
from_  taxation.  The  Roman  armies  during  the  of  the  medical  schools.  In  England,  on  the 
empire  were  attended  by  regular  surgeons,  and  otherhand,  the  surgeons,  incorporated  with  the 
many  of  the  stamps  with  which  they  sealed  barbersinthetimeofHenry'VIiI,,onlyreceived 
their  preparations  have  been  found  in  England  a  separate  charterin  1745,  and  the  two  colleges 
and  on  the  continent,  "While  the  science  of  of  physiclansandsurgeonsremainperfectlydis- 
medicme  was  thus  rising  in  honor  and  impor-  tinct.  Mostoftbeuniversitieshoweverthrough- 
tance,  it  was  long  before  any  guaranty  that  a  out  the  world,  like  the  Parisschool,  give  acorn- 
physician  was  competent  to  exercise  his  pro-    mon  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
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—In  undertaking  the  treatment  of  &  patient,  of  circnniapeetion.— Where  no  statutory  pro- 

the  pLyeioian  enters  into  a  legal  obligation  and  hibition  intervenes,  all  regular  and  irregular 

assumea  legal  liabilities,  which,  though  seldom  practitioners  are  to  he  placed  on  the  same  foot- 

eipressly  defined,  are  yet,  in  the  apprehension  ing.    Leaving  out  of  consideration  cases  of  es- 

of  the  law,  fixed  and  certain.    The  law  holds  press  malice,  which  would  hardlj;  be  included 

that  be  contracts  for  the  possessipn  of  that  rea-  under  the  designation  of  malpractice,  our  topic 

flonable  degree  of  learning,  skill,  and  esperi-  is  reduced  to  those  cases  in  which  the  charge 

"""«  which  the  members  of  his  profession  or-  is  founded  upon  gross  ignorance,  gross  negli- 


dinarily  possess.  Those  also  who,  like  oculists,  gcnce,  or  gross  rashness.  With  particular  rof- 
aurists,  or  dentists,  d^m  to  bo  particularly  erence  to  the  charge  of  manslaughter,  the  law, 
conversant  with  and  skilful  in  the  treatment  of  especially  in  England,  ia  that  "if  one,  whether 
the  diseases  of  single  organs,  must  be  held  to  a  a  medical  man  or  not,  profess  to  deal  with  tho 
peculiar  responsibility.  The  same  ia  true  of  phy-  life  or  health  of  another,  he  is  bound  to  nae 
Mcians  of  great  pretensions  in  large  dties  as  com-  competent  skill  and  sufficient  attention ;  and  if 
pared  with  those  residing  in  remote  and  thinly  he  cause  the  death  of  the  other  through  a 
settled  districts.  In  undertaking  a  case,  the  gross  want  of  either  of  these,  he  will  be  guilty 
physician  also  contracts  that  be  will  apply  tho  of  manslaughter ;"  or  as  an  eminent  American 
skill  which  he  possesses,  whatever  be  its  degree,  authority,  Mr.  Bishop,  states  the  law_:  "The 
with  reasonable  and  ordinary  diligence  and  carelessness  in  a  medical  man  which,  if  death 
care.  Extraordinary  care  is  no  more  implied  follow,  will  render  him  liable  for  manslaugh- 
than  extraordinary  akill ;  nor  is  the  piactition-  ter,  is  gross  carelessness,  or,  as  it  is  more  strong- 
er supposed  to  guarantee  a  cure,  though  he  ly  expressed,  the  grossest  ignorance  or  moat 
may  if  he  chooses  contract  to  effect  a  cure,  and  criminal  inattention." — Criminal  malpractice  in 
then  he  must  answer  for  a  failure.  The  physi-  relation  to  infanticide  is  considered  under  the 
clan's  skill  in  a  given  case  will  ordinanly  bo  title  Peegnakcy, 

required  to  embrace  those  phases  and  phenom-  PIIYSICK,  Philip  Stko,  an  American  phy- 
ena  which  usually  characterize  the  dominant  sioian  and  surgeon,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July 
disease;  and  any  mischance  which  connects  7,  1768,  died  there,  Dec.  IB,  183T.  He  was 
itself  immediately  with  these  will  involve  the  graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in 
question  of  skill.  His  diligence  and  care  will  be  1785,  afterward  stuped  medicine,  and  in  1788 
exercised  in  watching  for  and  guarding  against  went  to  London,  where  he  became  the  private 
the  numerous  accidental  influences  which,  if  pupil  of  John  Hunter.  In  1790  he  was  admit- 
overlooked,  may  delay  or  even  prevent  the  res-  ted  as  house  surgeon  to  St.  (Jeorge's  hospital ; 
toration  of  the  patient,  such  as  latent  predia-  and  after  residing  for  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  he 
positions  to  certain  diseases ;  a  lack  of  vital  or  returned  in  1792  to  Philadelphia,  and  there 
recuperative  power  in  the  patient;  the  effects  began  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1805  he 
of  melancholy  and  of  other  passions  of  the  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  nni- 
mind;  tho  effect  ofthe  want  of  pure  air  and  good  verity  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1819  was  transfer- 
food,  of  careM  attendance  and  nursing;  the  red  to  the  chair  of  anatomy,  and  in  1824  was 
neglect  of  the  patient  to  follow  the  physician's  elected  president  of  the  Philadelphia  medical 
advice  or  to  take  the  medicines  which  ho  pre-  society.  He  wrote  for  medical  journals  ac- 
seribes.  If  he  have  brought  ordinary  skill  and  counts  of  cases  ho  had  treated,  or  of  prooesea 
care  to  the  treatment  of  his  ease,  the  physician  or  instmmcnts  he  had  invented.  He  has  been 
ia  not  responsible  for  want  of  success  nov  for  called  the  father  of  American  surgery, 
mistakes  m  cases  of  real  doubt  and  uncertdn-  PIIY8I08.  See  Natitrai.  PmLOsopmr. 
ty.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  errors  of  PHYSIOGNOMY  (Gr.  ipvaK,  nature,  and 
judgment ;  thongh  there  is  a  late  case  in  the  yivaaKa,  to  know),  the  name  given  to  the  hu- 
Maine  reports,  where  a  verdict  of  heavy  dam-  man  countenance  as  indicative  of  the  character, 
ages  agaiAst  a  physician  for  alleged  nialprac-  or  to  the  art  or  science  of  discerning  the  char- 
tice  in  a  case  of  amputation  was  sustained  on  acter  by  the  .cast  of  the  features.  The  clwm 
appeal,  though  "tha  court  expressly  admitted  of  physiognomy  to  be  considered  a  science  reals 
that  the  verdict  was  found  against  the  defen-  upon  the  assumption  that  the  habitual  exercise 
dant  on  the  ground  of  his  error  of  judgment  in  of  any  feeling  will  leave  upon  tho  face  a  cer- 
not  removing  more  than  he  did  of  the  ampu-  tain  unpression  by  enlarging,  strengthening, 
tated  limb.  The  physician's  liability  in  cases  and  rendering  permanent  in  position  the 
of  malpractice  is  ordinarily  only  a  civil  one,  muscles  associated  with  such  emotions.  Thus 
and  the  injury  he  does  can  usually  be  compen-  to  a  certwn  extent  every  man  is  a  believer  in 
sated  by  damagea.  But,  in  cases  where  death  the  science,  because  every  man  forma  some 
has  followed  the  treatment,  and  it  has  seemed  opinion  of  those  he  sees,  especially  for  the  first 
to  be  the  direct  consequence  of  the  treatment,  time,  by  the  expression  of  their  countenances., 
there  have  been,  not  unfrequently,  charges  of  The  first  elaborate  attempt  to  elevate  physiog- 
criminalmalpraeticepreferredagainst  thomed-  nomy  totbe  rank  of  a  science  was  made  by 
ical  practitioner.  To  constitute  a  crime,  there  Lavater  in  1776-'8 ;  but  no  special  application 
must  be  a  malicious  or  criminal  intent.  This  can  be  made  of  the  general  rules  he  has  fur- 
intent  may  exist  in  an  actual  design,  or  the  nished,  on  account  of  the  number  of  exception- 
law  will  infer  it  from  gross  rashness  or  want  al  cases  arisii^  from  accidents  of  education, 
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from  the  transmission,  of  features  from  parents  of  the  physiological  ideas  of  an  age. — The  theo- 
to  children  without  the  transmission  of  dispo-  ries  of  the  principle  of  life  may  he  divided  into 
eition,  and  from  varioas  other  circumstances.  3  groups:  1,  those  which  consider  the  hodyan 
Beside  Lavater,  others  have  written  on  the  inert  mass,  into  which  an  animating  principle, 
same  subject,  as  Spurzheimin  his  "Phrenolo-  called  by  various  names,  has  been  introduced; 
gy  in  connection  with  Physiognomy"  (Boston,  2,  in  which  life  is  explained  by  physical  laws; 
1834),  and  J.  Cross,  author  of  "An  Attempt  to  8,  which  recognize  special  vital  properties  or  a 
establish  Physiognomy  upon  Scientific  Pnnci-  vital  force.  In  the  1st  belongs  the  ancient  the- 
ples"  (Glasgow,  1817).  ory  of  animism,  accordiog  to  which  the  world 
PHYSIOLOGY  (Gr.i^o-fE,  nature,  andXoyor,  ia  vivified  by  a  soul  or  spirit  everywhere  dif- 
dootrine),  strictly  speaking,  the  doctrine  of  fused,  a  portion  of  which  gives  life  to  man, 
nature,  embracing  a  knowl^ge  of  all  the  phys-  animals,  and  plants.  The  ancient  philosophera 
iwJ,  and  natural  sciences,  but  now  restricted  compared  the  human  microcosm  to  the  niacro- 
to  the  science  which  treats  of  the  vital  actions  oosm  of  the  universe,  and  recognized  the  same 
peoidiar  to  organized  bodies,  whether  animal  motor  forces  for  organic  and  inorganic  matter, 
or  vegetable ;  including  histology,  which  treats  Hippocrates  considered  unintelligent  nature  as 
of  the  dementary  tissues  as  distinct  from  the  the  mysterions  agent  in  the  vital  processes, 
organs  which  they  compose,  but  esdnding  Plato  and  Aristotle  admitted  3  animating  spir- 
pathology,  whi<ji  concerns  th»  vital  functions  its,  the  vegetative  in  the  plant,  the  vegetative 
m  a  state  of  disease.  These  distinctions,  how-  and  sensitive  in  the  animal,  and  in  man  an  ad- 
ever,  are  arbitrary,  as  physiology  cannot  be  ditional  intelligent  and  reasoning  spirit,  nobler 
dissociated  from  histology,  nor  be  separated  by  and  purer  than  the  others.  Paracelsus,  in  the 
adefinite  line  from  pathology,  since  itis  im-  1 6th  ccntnry,  pretended  to  explain  the  functions 
possible  to  determine  exactly  where  health  of  life  by  chemical  and  cabalistio  arts,  attribut- 
terminates  and  disease  begins ;  some  writers  ing  to  sidereal  spirits  and  the  planets  a  direct 
use  the  term  biology,  as  comprehending  the  action  upon  the  body,  the  sun  upon  the  heart, 
doctrine  of  life,  whetier  in  health  or  disease,  the  moon  upon  the  brain,  &c.  Van  Helmont 
Comparative  physiology  discusses  the  phenom-  afterward  personified  the  vital  principle  under 
ena  of  life  throughout  the  whole  chain  of  the  name  of  archtevs,  a  name  previously  em- 
beings,  their  differences  and  relations ;  physi-  ployed  by  Paracelsus ;  this  power  was  situated 
ology  is  general,  special,  or  human,  according  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  pre- 
as  it  takes  up  the  subject  in  an  abstract  man-  sided  directly  over  digestion  by  the  agency  of 
ner,  as  applied  to  a  single  species,  or  to  man. —  the  gastric  juice ;  the  pylorut,  another  digni- 
Living  beings  may  be  distinguished  from  inor-  tary  of  the  organism,  the  doorkeeper  of  the 
ganio  matter  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  stomach,  opened  or  shut  the  passage  into  the 
their  heterogeneous  parts,  solid  and  fluid,  mu-  intestine  under  its  control;  this  duumvirate 
tually  acting  upon  each,  other,  by  their  definite  had  its  subordinates  in  each  organ,  which  exe- 
form,  and  determinate  bulk;  by  tlieir  origin  cuted  the  special  orders ;  healthreigned  during 
from  parents  in  the  form  of  germs ;  by  their  the  peaceful  and  orderly  state  of  the  arcluBva, 
powers  of  drawing  sustenance  from  the  ester-  but  its  anger,  fright,  or  irregularity  produced 
nai  world,  of  excretion,  and  of  growth ;  and  diseases — an  allegory  under  which  we  perceive 
by  the  phenomena  of  disease.  In  eggs  and  the  dimly  shadowed  idea  of  the  sympathy  and 
seeds  tho  vital  properties  exist,  though  in  a  mutual  dependence  of  organs  now  universally 
dormant  state.  Even  presupppsing  the  exist-  recognized;  by  tho  aid  of  a  chemical  ferment 
enco  of  organized  structure,  it  is  impossible  to  the  archm'ua  could  organize  matter  directly, 
give  a  precise  definition  of  life.  Tho  ancients  without  the  intervention  of  an  egg.  Stahl, 
held  to  the  opinion  that  there  b  an  indepea-  early  in  the  18th  century,  though  educated 
dent  entity  or  vital  prmciple,  whose  union  with  in  the  chemical  school  of  phywology,  found  so 
the  body  causes  life  and  its  separation  from  it  many  vital  phenomena  inexplicable  by  physical 
death.  The  moderns,  however,  regard  life  as  a  laws,  that  he  sought  for  a  new  basis  for  the 
series  of  phenomena  in  organized  beings,  de-  physiological  edifice ;  insisting  on  the  inertia 
pendent  partly  on  structure  and  chemical  com-  of  matter,  organization  to  him  was  nothing 
position,  whose  various  properties  are  brought  without  the  rational  soul,  at  the  same  lime 
into  play  by  external  stimuli.  According  to  that  the  latter  could  do  nothing  without  tho 
Bichat,  "  life  is  the  sum  total  of  tho  functions  body  which  was  created  for  it ;  all  physiologi- 
whioh  resist  death ;"  Treviranna  makes  it  "  tho  cal  acts  were  estabhshed  and  directed  by  the 
constant  uniformity  of  phenomena  with  diver-  soul  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
sityof estemalinfluence8;"andBeclardc8lIsit  body,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  relation 
"organization  in  action."  Physiology,  there-  with  the  external  world;  most  of  the  func- 
fore,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  tions  were  destined  to  prevent  the  decompo- 
of  the  tissues  (whether  molecules,  cells,  fibres,  sitioa  of  the  soft  solids  and  liquids  of  the  body, 
ortubes),  and  their  propertiesand  natural  stim-  and  all  the  movements  were  voluntary.  Des- 
nli,  including  organic  chemistry,  and  must  be  cartes,  early  in  the  17th  century,  put  an  end 
the  basis  of  all  just  conclusions  in  pathology,  to  the  theory  of  Tan  Belmont's  arehcei;  not- 


therapeuties,  and  hygiene,  whose  avowed  prin-    withstanding  the  immense  power  he  attributed 
ciples  and  practice  are  always  the  reflections    to  the  soul,  this  philosopher's  theories  led  to 
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theogtablishmentofthechemicdandmechan-  result  of  the  friction  of  the  Wood  dobules 

ical  schoob  of  physiology;   he  favored  the  againat  each  other  and  against  the  walb  of  the 

former  by  introducing  ferments,  acidity,  alka-  niinnte  vesselfl.    Electricity  was  at  one  time 

linity  and  effervescence  of  the  hnmors,  among  considered  the  active  agent  of  the  vital  fano- 

the  nutritive  functions ;  and  he  influenced  the  tions,  and  certdn  analogies  indeed  fevered  this 

latter  by  explaining    the    secretions    by  the  view;  electricity  dethroned  the  vital  principle, 

ronnd,  cubic,  or  pyramidal  forms  of  the  mole-  and  the  barrier  erected  with  so  much  labor  be- 

cules,  and  the  functiona  of  relation  by  a  vibra-  tween  living  and  inorganic  bodies  was  again 

tory  movement  excited  in  the  nerves  by  ester-  thrown  down.    Glisson,  in  England,  toward 

nal  impressions,  propagated  to  the  pineal  gland  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  while  the  pliys- 

in  the  br^n,  and  terminating  in  the  cerebral  ical  theories  of  life  were  in  vogue,  seems  to 

fibres  on  which  it  left  material  traces.    Sylvius  have  been  the  first  to  shed  light  ou  the  path 

of  Leyden,  in  the  last  half  of  the  17th  century,  in  which  modem  physiology  has  since  so  rap- 

eiplained  all  the  functions  of  the  body  by  the  idly  advanced ;  he  maintained  the  activity  of 

effervescence  and  fermentation  of  the  fluids,  matter,  and  that  all  the  functions  of  life  depend 

excluding  entirely  the  solids  from  his  physio-  on  a  property  of  living  ammal  substance  which 

logical  scheme  i  food  fermented  in  the  stomach  he  calls  irritability,  entirely  independent  of 

under  the  influence  of  the  gastric  fluids,  and  physical  or  mechanical  forces— all  parts  of  the 

digestion  was  perfected  by  the  actions  estab-  body,  even  the  bones  and  the  fluids,  possessing 

Hshed  by  the  addition  of  the  bUe  and  the  pan-  this  propertj;.     This  theory  was  completely 

creatio  secretion ;  the  movement  of  the  blood  forgotten  nntil  toward  the  middle  of  the  18th 

id  the  heart  was  due  to  the  effervescence  aris-  century,  when  various  authors  made  use  of 

ing  from  the  meeting  of  an  oily  volatile  salt  of  the  terms  contractile  force  and  tonicity,    Hal- 

the  bile  with  a  saccharine  acid  of  the  lymph,  ler  (1747)  admitted  two  properties,  irritabiJity 

producing  at  the  same  time  the  animal  heat ;  and  sensibility  (km  inaita  and  -ou  nervea) ;  his 

the  vital  spirits,  entirely  material,  were  pre-  irritability  is  the  property  of  contracting  under 

pared  in  the  brain  by  distillation,  having  much  stimuli  (the  will  for  the  ordinary  muscles  and 

of  the  properties  and  nature  of  alcohol;  all  dis-  their  contents  for  the  hollow  ones),  now  styled 

eases  were  caused  by  the  predominance  of  this  contractility,  distinct  from  and  more  powerful 

or  that  chemical  element  in  the  fluids,  and  to  than  elasticity,  independent  of  the  nervons 

counteract  a  supposed  acidity  very  powerful  force,  and  improperly  called  vital  inasmuch 

cliemical  preparations  were  rashly  adminia-  as  it  is  manifested  after  death ;  his  sensibility 

tered.    While  Sylvius  taught  these  doctrines  is  the  power  of  perceiving  the  impressions  de- 

upon  the  continent,  Willis  promulgated  similar  rived  from  contact.    This  theory  gave  a  great 

ones  in  Great  Brittun;  he  made  also  the  chyle  impulse  to  physiologioal  science,  which  before 

effervesce  in  the  heart  under  the    influence  this  was  in  a  very  oonfused  state.    Barthez, 

of  salt  and  sulphur,  which  took  fire  together  in  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century,  adopted 

and  produced  the  vital  flame.    According  to  the  phrase  vital  principle,  which  he  regarded 

Haller,  even  the  great  mind  of  Newton  was  as  diatmct  from  the  soul,  and  as  having  its  owa 

led  astray  by  each  vagaries  as  these.    MSny  proper  existence  and  its  motor  and  sensitive 

of  the  popnlar  ideas  of  peccant   humors,  for  forces,  the  former  residing  in  the  muscles,  the 

which  a  multitude  of  empirical  remedies  are  latter  in  the  fluids  and  especially  in  the  blood ; 

continually  extolled  and  exhibited,  date  back  this  system  met  with  great  favor.    Bichat,  a 

to  the  chemical  theories  of  the  17th  century,  quarter  of  a  century  later,  reduced  the  vital 

Boerhaave  and  his  school,  early  in  the  18th  properties  to  two,  contractility  and  sensibility, 

century,  substituted  mechanical  for  chemical  each  divided  into  the  animal  or  voluntary  and 

forces  hi  physiology,  explaining  the  phenomena  the  organic.    Brown,  a  few  yea.rs  before  this, 

of  life  on  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  mathe-  had  elevated  the  property  of  incitability  in  the 

matics,  according  to  the  idea  of  Descartes ;  the  tissues  into  the  vital  principle;  according  to 

then  admitted  doctrine  of  llarvey  of  the  circu-  him,  all  diseases  are  either  sthenic  or  asthenic, 

lation  of  the  blood  and  the  discoveries  of  Gali-  the  vital  force  being  inc»eased  in  the  former 

leo  favored  the  progress  of  this  school.    Food  and  diminished  in  the  latter ;  this  doctrine  gave 

was  reduced  b  the  stomach  to  minute  par-  rise  to  the  contra-stimulant  practice  of  Bason 

tides  by  trituration ;    the  circulation  was  a  and  others.    Blumenbach,  toward  the  end  of 

complete  hydraulic  machine,  and  the  heart  a  the  18th  century,  attributed  all  the  formative 

perfect  sucking  and  forcing  pump ;  the  weight  actions  to  a  force  which  he  called  niguiforma- 

of  the  blood  and  the  loss  of  its  motive  power  tmus.    Broussais,  early  in  the  19th  century, 

from  friction  in  the  vessels  were  exactiy  calcu-  made  pathology  a  branch  of  physiology,  and 

lated,  and  the  force  of  the  heart's  contraction  gave  to  his  system  the  name  of  physiological 

esthnated  at  180,000  lbs.;  the  differences  in  doctrine  of  disease;    his    celebrated   theory 

the  secretions  were  explained  by  the  diameter,  placed  essential  fevers  among  the  inflammations 

foldings,  and  number  of  the  divisions  of  the  of  the  digestive  tube,  as  forms  of  gastro-enteri- 

veasels  in  the  secreting  organs,  and  by  the  di-  tis.     Gerdy  admits  17  vital  principles,  or  bo 

verse  forms  of  the  molecules,  some  of  which  many  distinct  series  of  phenomena  inexplicable 

were  admitted  and  others  excluded  by  these  by  physical  iaws,  a  list  which  on  his  prmciples 

kinds  of  organic  sieves ;  anim^  heat  was  the  might  be  very  greatly  and  inconveniently  ei- 
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tended.— Modern  physiology,  as  illustrated  hj  emotions,  tlie  will,  voluntary  motion,  and  sleep 
Tiedemann  and  Graelin,  Bnrdacli,  M(jller,  Wag-  or  the  rest  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  Bystenia. 
ner,  B^rard,  Carpenter,  and  Todd  and  Bowman,  B.  The  functions  of  organic  life  have  for  their 
recognizes  that  many  of  the  changes  which  take  object  the  nutrition  of  the  organs ;  most  of  their 
place  in  the  living  body  are  effected  by  the  organs  are  of  irregTilar  shape,  do  not  communi- 
same  forces  which  act  in  the  inorganic  world  cate  with  the  brain,  are  independent  of  the 
and  out  of  the  body;  hut  beside  these  chemical,  will,  and  act  without  interruption  from  the 
mechanical,  and  electrical  forces,  tliere  remains  moment  of  conception  until  death ;  they  are 
a  principle  peculiar  to  life,  or  the  properties  digestion,  absorption  (lymphatic  and  venous), 
inherent  in  the  various  forms  of  organized  circulation,  respiration,  exhalation,  eecretion, 
Btmoture — as  much  a  part  of  them,  and  equally  and  reproduction  (with  the  secretions  of  iperm 
tnesplicable,  as  are  gravitation,  magnetism,  and  and  milk,  and  the  phenomena  of  menBtruation, 
eleotriwty,  properties  inseparable  from  inorgan-  conception,  and  gestation).— The  fimctions  con- 
ic matter.  The  harmony  and  mutual  adapta-  cemed  in  these  vital  processes  will  be  found 
tion  of  the  phenomena  within  living  organisms,  treated  nuder  Absoeptioh,  Abstinbncb,  Adi- 
aa  well  as  those  manifested  in  the  external  posb.  Age,  Aliment,  Akimal,Abimal  Eleotbi- 
nniverse,  must  alike  be  attributed  to  the  infl-  city,  Animal  Heat,  Anthkopoxogt,  Bile, 
nite  wisdom  and  power  of  thedivinemind.  The  Elood,  Bose,  Bbain,  Capihakt  Vessels,  Cab- 
term  "vital  principle"  should  not  be  understood  tilaob,  Cell,  Chtlb,  Chyme,  Cikculation, 
as  intimating  the  existence  of  a  separate  and  Oompaeativb  Asatomt,  Destition,  Dietetics, 
unknown  eanse  of  life,  like  the  animism  of  the  Diobstion,  Embbyoloqt,  Gland,  Heaet,  His- 
old  writers,  bat  be  used  simply  as  a  convenient  tologt,  Hmj&KB,  Eidhet,  Livbb,  Lungb, 
expression  for  "the  Bum  total  of  the  powers  Lymph,  Muscle,  Nbbvocs  System,  Ncteition, 
which  are  developed  by  the  action  of  the  vital  pKRSPiKATioif,  Eespieatioh,  Seceetion,  Skin, 
properties  of  organized  structures,"  stimulating  Voioa,  &o.  Beside  the  auliore  above  named, 
msfead  of  checkmg  inquiry  into  their  causes,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  writings  of  Ade- 
life,  which  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to  Ion,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Bernard,  Brown-SSqnard, 
study  and  esplwn,  involves  the  idea  of  constant  Flourens,  Liebig,  Longet,  Magendie,  Marshall 
change  in  the  tissues  composing  an  organism ;  Hall,  Matteucci,  Paget,  Eieherand,  Eoget,  Eu- 
the  vital  actions  of  the  parts  of  a  living  body  dolphi,  Berres,  Simon,  Valentin,  Verdcil,  and 
are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  and  aU  Eobin,  in  Europe ;  and  in  America  to  those  of 
are  harmonious,  during  health,  in  the  mainte-  Dalton,  Draper,  Dunglison,  and  Fame,  with  the 
nance  of  the  life  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  numerous  references  therein  named. 
These  actions  are  associated  into  groups  called  PIACENZA  {anc.  Plaeentia),  a  city  of  Italy, 
ftmctioDB,  which  concur   in  effecting  certdn  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  Parma  and  nf  a 

Purposes,  such  as  respiration  and  circnlation.  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  an  es- 

hese  functions  may  bo  divided  into  the  organ-  tensive  and  fertile  plain  on  the  right  bank  of 

ic  or  vegetative  and  the  animal,  according  as  the  Po,  about  2  m.  E.  from  its  junction  with 

they  are  concerned  in  the  development  and  the  Trebia,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  Parma 

maintenance  of  the  body,  or  render  the  indi-  and  Milan ;  pop.  81,403.    It  is  fortified  by  a 

vidual  a  conscious  and  moving  being;  in  the  citadel  and  old  earthem  ramparts  and  ditches, 

fonner  belong  those_  of  digestion,  absorption.  It  has  a  cathedra],  built  in  the  12th  century, 

aasiniilation,  circulation,  nutrition,  respiration,  and   other  churches  ;    a  pcdesteria  or  town 

secretion,  and  reproduction;  in  the  latter  those  house;  a  library  of  30,000  volumes,  &o.    Cot- 

of  sensation  and  motion.    Though  the  organic,  ton,  silk,  firearms,  &c.,  are  manufectured. — 

animal,  and   reproductive   functions   are  inti-  Placentia  became  in  319  B.  C.  the  seat  of  a 

mately  blended  in  the  higher  animals,  as  we  Eomaa  colony,  and  the  nest  year  the  battle  of 

descend  the  scale  the  animal  or  nervous  func-  the  Trebia  between  Hannibal  and  Semproniaa 

tions  gradually  disappear  (first  mind,  then  vol-  was  fought  in  its  neighborhood.    It  remained 

nntary  motion,  and  finally  sensation),  nntil  in  faithful  to  Eome  at  a  later  period  of  the  war, 

the  simplest  animalcules  we  find  nothmg  but  and  withstood  a  protracted  siege  by  Hasdru- 

an  absorbing  membrane  capable  of  reproduc-  bal,  but  in  300  B.  C.  it  was  captured  by  the 

tion.    To  show  at  a  glance  the  scope  of  physio-  Gauls.     The  jEmilian  way,  eonstmcted  not 

logical  science,  the  following  brief  notice  will  many  years  after,  originally  terminated  at  Pla- 

be  serviceable :  A.  The, functions  of  the  animal  centia.    In  the  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 

or  intellectual  life  are  concerned  in  establishing  Lucullus,  the  general  of  the  latter,  defeated 

the  relations  of  animals  and  man  with  surround-  the  partisans  of  Carbo  in  82  B.  0.  in  its  vicin- 

ing  objects ;  they  constitute  essentially  man  as  ity ;  and  here  also  the  mutiny  in  Cassar's  camp 

amor^  being,  suppose  an  intellectual  principle,  broke  out  during  the  war  between  him  and 

and  their  organs  are  symmetrical  and  corre-  Pompey.    During  the  empire  Placentia  seems 

spond  by  means  of  nerves  with  a  central  brain;  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 

Ibis  life  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  sleep,  is  in-  of  Gallia  Oispadana,  and  the  desolation  which 

fluenced  by  habit,  begins  with  birth,  and  be-  overtook  the  whole  of  that  province  in  the 

comes  gradually  eitinet  with  age ;  these  fnnc-  barbarian  irruption  did  not  entirely  destroy 

tions  are  sensations  (vision,  hearing,  touch,  its  importance.    In  1126  it  became  an  inde- 

Bmell,  and    taste),  the   int^Iectual  faenltieB,  pendent  republic,  and  in  1254  eubjeot  to  lorda 
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of  the  famUiea  of  Pallaviomo,  Scotti,  and  Landi,  long  maintamed  it3  place,  being  estenaed  from 

and  subBequently  to  the  Viscontis  of  Milan.  4  to  at  least  6  octaves,  and  often  having  douHe 

In  1447  it  revolted,  but  was  retaken  the  same  strings ;  whUe  into  some  of  ita  improved  forma 

vear  by  the  MUanese  under  the  command  of  were  introduced  pedals,_and  even  arrangements 

Franc^oo  Sforza.     In  3512,  after  the  battle  for  transposing  the  mnsio  by  ebifting^  the  action 

of  Eavenna,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  of  the  keys  to  different  sets  of  strmp     The 

DOpes  and  in  1B45  Paul  III.  presented  it  to  his  most  distmgmshed  harpsichord  maker  of  Lon- 

sonPietroLuiBiFarnese,  alongwiththeduohy  don,  from  about  the  year  1T40  to  1775,  wa^ 

of  Parma,  of  which  from  that  time  it  formed  Bnrokhardt  Tsehudi,  whose  son-m-law,  John 

a  part.    In  Jnne,  1799,  the  French  were  de-  Broadwood,  was  one  of   the    earliest    piano 

feaWd  near  it  by  Snwaroff.    In  1860  it  was  makers  in  England    founding  the  firm   stiU 

annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  represented  m  London  under  this  name.    Iho 

PIACENZA,  DoKEOF.  See  Lebbok,  OnAntEs  transition  from  the  instruments  now  named  to 

FKiKoois.  *'>*'  P'^°  appears  to  have  taken  place  about 

PIANOFORTE  ata!.  piano,  soft,  and  foHe,  150  years  since ;  and  yet,  onl(^_  we  may  rely 

loud),  ft  musical  instrument,  the  tones  of  which  on  the  article  by  Maffei  in  the  GiotmU  de  lit- 

are  elicited  by  means  of  the  blows  of  small  terati  Wlialia  (Venice,  1711),  we  must  regard 

hammer.8  npon  a  series  of  tightly  stretched  elas-  the  place  of  this  important  invention  and  the 

tic  strings;  the  hammers  being  caused,  through  inventor's  name  as  obscure,  or  even  lost,     -ine 

certain  connections,  to  rise  npon  striking  the  invention  has  been  claimed  m  turn  by  Itahans, 

correspondinB  keys  of  a  finger  boai-d,  and  the  Germans,  French,  and  English.    i)y  some  wri- 

tonea  leingTtrengthened  and  rendered  melodi-  ters  it  is  asserted  that  the  first  improvement 

ousbythereciprocal  vibrations  of  a  proper-  fi-om    the   spinet  and   harpsichord   consisted 

]y  prepared  sounding  board,  over  and  near  to  merely  in  the  introduction  mto  the  la  ter  of 

which  the  strings  are  stretched.    In  his  recent  hammers,  formed  each  of  a  leather  button  on 

history  of  the  pianoforte,  Ur.  Eimbault  traces  the  top  of  a  short  stout  wire,  taking  the  pkoe 

the    first    principle    of    the   instrument,    the  ofthejaek.    These  hammers  eoidd  not  readily 

stretched  string,  to  the  ancient  lyre ;  and  from  enough  quit  the  stiing  after  sinking,  and  iW 

this  hfi  shows  a  course  of  gradual  modification  tone  was  in  this  way  deadened.    Suchachange 

through  the  forms  of  the  harp,  tho  psaltery,  the  would  form  no  marked  improvement  on  lioae 

dulcimer.  &o.    The  first  marked  approach  to  instruments.    But  the  ojticle  of  Maffei,  above 

the  pianoforte  appears  in  tho  trausition  from  mentioned,  which  is  full  and  specific,  and  ac- 

the  dulcimer  to  the  dftvicitheriura  (keyed  ci-  companied  withacu^  and  which  !;>  translated 

thara),  which  was  a  small  oblong  box,  holding  a  at  length  in  Eimbault's  work^  descnbes,  as  hav- 

series  of  strings  in  triangle  form,  and  struck  by  ing  been  constructed  by  Bartoiommeo  Ohristo- 

plectra  of  qmll  attached  to  the  inner  ends  of  fidi,  a  harpsichord  maker  of  Padna,  an  instro- 

tVkeys.    This  application  of  the  keyboard  to  ment  in  which  the  stnngs  were  vibrated  by 

stringed  instruments  is  believed  to  have  been  hammers,  and  each  through  a  complex  mech- 

firstmade  in  the  13th  century.    Kext  foUowed  anism,  the  parts  of  which  were  a  key,  lever, 

tho  clavichord,  which  continued  in  favor  for  movable  tongue  acting  on  the  hammer,  the 

about  6  centuries,  though  in  part  giving  place  hammer,  its  rest  of  silk  strings,  and  a  damper, 

to  varieties  known  as  the  cj-mba!  and  mani-  .Such  a  mechanism  would  aQow  of  the  rapid 

chord.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  damper,  a  stioke  and  sudden  recedence  of  the  hammer, 

contrivance  allowed  to  fall  or  rest  upon  the  leaving  the  string  free  to  vibrate  untd,  by  re- 

Btrine  so  as  to  arrest  its  vibration  when  the  leasing  the  key,  the  damper  should_  be  a!  owed 

key  has  been  released  bythe  finger,  was  intro-  to  check  its  movement ;  and  thus  it  would  ac- 

duoed  at  an  eariy  period  into  the  clavichord,  complish  in  a  manner  all  that  was  aimed  at  m 

An  improvement  npon  the  keyed  cithara,  called  the  earlier  «  aetions    of  Gennan_  and  En^ish 

the  virginal,  was  very  popular  with  Queen  Eliza-  makers.    If  this  account  be  genuine,  it  settles 

beth  and  ladies  of  her  time.    In  this  the  strings,  a  long  controversy,  and  proves  Ohristotali  (be- 

of  catgut,  were  at  once  struck  and  pulled  by  fore  1711)  the  real  inventor  of  the  pianoforte, 

pieces  of  quiU  fixed  in  the  upper  end  of  short.  In  1718  Marias,  a  French  maker  of  harpsi- 

upright  jacks  upon  the  inner  ends  of  the  keys,  chords,  submitted  to  the  academy  four  forma 

The  spinet,  of  about  the  same  period  (1600-  of  instruments  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the 

1760')  was  a  larger  bos  of  triangnlar  form,  hav-  inventor,  and  termed  by  him  clmeeim  a  mail- 

ing  sometimes  49  strings,  some  of  steel  wire,  UU  (hammer  harpsichords).    In  soijie  of  ttiese 

and  also  played  on  by  means  of  a  jack  and  quill  the  hammers  were  m  a  degree  detached  froni 

(tvina)     The  body  of  the  so  called  square  pi-  the  keys.    A  third  oldmant  to  the  invention  la 

anoforte,  which  is  oblong  in  form,  is  evidently  Christopher  Gottlieb  SchrSter,  who  asserted 

copied  from  that  of  the  clavichord ;  whUe  the  some  years  lator  the  fkct  of  his  having  devised 

dmost  triangular  arrangement  of  the  strings  as  in  1717  an  arrangement  of  keys,  springs,  and 

dearly  has  its  origin  m  the  form  assumed  by  hammers,  which  others  were  already  employing 

the  strings  of  the  spinet.    The  harpsichord  was  without  due  credit.    He  is  believed  by  some  to 

substantially  a  horizontal  harp,  played  by  means  have  suggested  the  present  name  by  his  state- 

of  keys  with  lacks  and  quUls.    It  was  manufac-  ment,  in  a  published  account  m  1768^  that  on 

tared  in  Italy  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  his  mstruments  the  performer      at  pleasure 
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might  play  forte  or  piama."  At  the  outset,  these,  the  upright  is  the  form  most  common  in 
however,  the  inatrumeat  was  not  appreciated,  England,  the  square  in  the  United  States.  In- 
a  fact  that  may  acconnt  for  the  obscuritj-  rest-  deed,  the  square  pianos  of  tlie  United  States 
ing  over  its  origin.  Silbermann  of  Froyburg  probably  snrpass  in  workman^ip  and  perfec- 
first  became  somewhat  popular  as  a  maimfac-  tion  of  tone  those  of  any  other  country ;  but 
tnrer ;  and  it  is  known  that  in  1747  Frederic  the  grand  piano  is  that  adapted  to  the  intro- 
the  Great  was  so  pleased  with  some  pianofortes  duction  of  the  best  mechanism,  and  hence  it  is 
of  his,  that  he  purchased  the  whole  stock,  IB  in  always  chosen  in  cases  where,  as  in  a  concert 
all;  bnt  these  were  still  so  imperfect  that  they  instrument,  the  greatest  power  and  hrillianoy 
■were  allowed  to  fall  into  disnse  when,  in  1785,  are  required.  In'  the  grand,  all  the  octaves, 
the  king  received  an  improved  harpsichord  save  about  two  lowest  in  the  scale,  have  for 
from  Tschndi  of  London.  Of  these  German  in-  each  note  3  strings  attuned  in  unison  and  struck 
Btroments,  which  it  would  appear  were  of  the  at  once  by  the  same  hammer;  from*  to  7  of  the 
square  form,  the  strings  were  doable,  and  the  lowest  strings  may  be  single,  and  through  about 
compass  not  more  than  4^  or  5  octaves.  They  another  octave  and  a  h^  two  strings  to  each 
were  adopted,  however,  by  Haydn,  Gluek,  aud  note  are  often  used.  The  largest  of  these  in- 
other  composers  of  the  time;  one  made  for  stniments  are  known  as  full  or  concert  grands; 
Gluck  in  1773  was  4i  feet  long  by  9  broad,  the  a  medium  size,  as  serai-grands ;  a  size  still  less, 
sounding  board  at  one  end  only,  and  the  strings  as  parlor  grands.  The  square  piano  was,  nntil 
mere  threads  compared  with  those  now  in  use.  the  application  to  it  of  mechanism  somewhat 
The  first  piano  known  in  England  (about  1757)  similar  to  that  of  the  grands,  a  very  inferior  tn- 
was  made  by  an  English  monk  at  Rome,  About  strnment.  The  upright  was  at  first  a  grand  set 
1760  many  German  mechanics  arrived  in  Eng-  on  end,  and  raised  on  legs ;  the  hammers  over 
land,  two  of  whom.  Viator  and  Backers,  be-  or  in  front  of  the  strings,  striking  them  at  their 
came  known  by  their  improvements  in  pianos,  lower  ends.  In  other  forms,  the  hammers  are 
In  1707  the  piano  was  iutrodnced  on  the  stage  almost  invariably  below  the  strings.  The  first 
of  Oovent  Garden  theatre  as  "a  new  instru-  patent  for  an  upright  appears  to  have  been 
ment,"  according  to  a  playbill  bearing  date  granted  to  "William  Stodart  in  1795.  In  1807 
May  16  of  that  year,  now  in  possession  of  the  William  Southwell  of  Dublin  reduced  the  di- 
Messrs.  Broadwood.  About  ]755  the  poet  Ma-  mensions  of  the  npright,  before  very  unwieldy, 
son  had  invented  on  action  for  the  piano ;  and  replacing  it  by  tho  "  cabinet,"  in  which  also 
although  this  seems  not  to  have  come  into  per-  the  frame  was  lowered,  and  by  means  of  long 
manent  nse,  he  has  by  some  been  claimed  even  slender  stickers  the  strmgs  were  struck  above, 
as  the  originator  of  tho  instrument.  In  1774  a  In  1811  Kobert  Wornnra  introduced  the  "  cot- 
patent  was  granted  to  Joseph  Merlin  for  a  com-  tage"  npright,  4  to  5  feet  high ;  and  in  1827  the 
pound  harpsichord,  having  hammers  on  tlie  "  piccolo,"  rising  not  more  than  3^  feet  from 
plan  of  the  pianoforte.  A  more  positive  claim  the  floor.  The  compass  of  the  scale  of  piano 
on  the  part  of  English  makers  is  that  concern-  keys  did  not  at  first  exceed  5  octaves,  from  PF, 
ing  the  first  invention  of  a  grand  action,  it  being  or  the  F  below  the  lowest  of  the  violoncello,  to 
admitted  that  about  1772  Americus  Backers,  a  F  in  alt.  It  was  nest  extended  to  0  above; 
German,  assisted  by  John  Broadwood  and  Rob-  then  to  F  yet  above  this,  maiing  6  octaves;  by 
ert  Stodart,  all  in  the  employ  of  Tschudi,  to- .  a  third  extension,  to  the  0  below ;  and  then,  by 
gether  succeeded  in  applying  an  action,  similar  an  added  treble  string,  to  G.  Thus  its  compass 
to  that  then  in  use  in  pianofortes,  to  theharpsi-  came  to  be  from  CCC  (corresponding  to  about  64 
chord.  The  action  devised  by  them  is  essen-  singlevibratlonsper8econd,andtoanopenorgaa 
tially  the  same  as  that  still  used  by  the  firms  pipe  of  16  feet  length)  to  G,  6^  octaves  above, 
of  Broadwood  and  Stodart  in  London,  early  Pianos  of  largo  size  are  now  commonly  made 
adopted  by  Pleyel  and  by  Herz  in  Paris,  and  with  a  compass  of  7  octaves,  the  base  reaching 
known  among  European  mechanics  as  the  Eng-  to  about  A  below  COO,  and  the  treble  being  es- 
lish  action,  in  this  country  more  commonly  as  tended  also  by  one  or  more  strings.  In  the 
the  Reyel  action.  It  is  marked  by  simplicity,  London  exhibition  of  1851  was  a  piano  of  7i, 
efficiency,  and  dnrability,  whence  it  is  called  and  another  of  8  octaves.  The  corresponding 
also  the  direct  action ;  and  its  improved  form  is  enlargement  of  the  instrument,  and  especiallj' 
substantially  that  now  used  by  Messrs.  Chick-  of  tho  sound  board,  gives  an  augmented  volume 
ering  and  sons  of  Boston,  in  their  square  pianos,  and  force  of  tone ;  but  the  deficient  quality  of 
From  the  time  of  this  change  the  harpsichord  the  nppermost  notes  has  led  good  judges  to 
makers  rapidly  became  piano  makers.  The  question  whether  any  real  advantage  is  gained 
earliest  entry  of  a  piano  on  the  books  of  Broad-  by  exceeding  7  octaves, — The  making  of  pianos 
wood  and  CO,  occurs  under  the  date  of  1771 ;  is  conveniently  divisible  into  4  parts :  1,  the 
of  a  grand  piano,  1781,  Further  facts  in  the  framing  and  sound  board ;  3,  the  strin^ng ;  8, 
history  of  the  instrument  will  be  better  under-  the  keys  and  action;  4,  the  ornamental  or  other 
stood  after  some  account  of  its  construction. —  case,  (1.)  In  pianos  of  full  to  largest  size,  the 
The  piano  is  now  made  in  three  distinctive  sum  of  the  tensions  of  tho  strings,  when  prop- 
forms  :  the  grand,  the  square,  and  the  npright;  erly  stretched  in  attuning,  is  not  loss  than  from 
in  the  first  two  the  strings  run  horizontally,  in  6  to  13  tons.  It  follows  that  the  framing,  or 
the  third  vertically  or  obliquely  upward.    Of    those  parts  within  the  case  which  serve  as  a 
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strut  or  stretcher  between  the  ends  of  the  to  the  part.  The  string  plat*  and  wreat  plank 
strings,  and  which  are  to  resist  this  enormous  are  secured  hy  holts  and  otherwise  to  firm  titn- 
pull,  must  he  made  correspondingly  strong  and  hers  heneath  theui ;  the  whole  being  received 
rigid;  since  by  any  gradual  yielding  under  the  within  the  parts  of  the  case.  But  the  chief 
pull  of  the  strings,  their  lengths  and  tensions,  part  of  the  strain  of  the  strings  is  borne,  in 
and  hence  their  tone,  must  undergo  propor-  grand^  hy  means  of  several  strong  iron  or  steel 
tionate  change.  In  the  earlier  instrnments,  bars  rising  above  the  strings,  and  running  par- 
having  small  strings,  the  frame  was  of  timber  allel  with  them,  and  in  squares  by  one  or  two 
only.  Builders  then  sought  only  truthfulness  such  bars,  these  being  formerly,  and  in  Europe 
of  tone,  depth  and  power  being  out  of  the  ques-  still  in  most  instances,  oast  separately,  and  then 
tjon.  With  the  progress  of  metallurgy,  and  the  fiimly  screwed  down  to  the  iron  plates  at  both 
gradual  introduction  of  iron  structures,  this  ends.  Two  important  improvements  in  eonnoc- 
metal  came  to  be  used  for  the  piano  frame  (i.e.,  tion  with  the  framing  and  arrangement  of  the 
for  the  platform  or  parts  receiving  the  strings,  strings  are  duo  to  Mr.  Jonas  Ohickering  of  Bos- 
which  is  not  to  he  confounded  with  the  case),  ton.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  plan  of 
This  frame  was  cast  in  a  few  parts,  which  were  casting  the  entire  iron  framing  witli  the  parallel 
unted  hy  bolts  or  screws;  and  this  plan  is  bars,  in  one  piece.  This  plan,  adopted  hy  him  in 
till  f  11  ved  in  London,  and  indeed  in  Europe  1838,  and  cited  hy  Eimhault  as  "  the  American 
g  n  allj  In  pianos  of  all  forms,  the  scale  of  plan,"  is  believed  to  have  added  greatly  to  the 
1  gth  f  successive  strings  required  to  yield  solidity  of  the  instrument  and  the  permanence 
the  n  through  the  compass  of  the  instru-  and  purity  of  the  tone,  and  to  have  facilitated 
m  nt  Its  in  a  series  of  strings  conveniently  the  addition  of  strings,  thus  enlarging  the  re- 
g  p  d  n  a  form  identical  with  or  approxi-  sources  of  the  keyboard,  Mr.  Ohickering  also 
mat  g  that  familiarly  known  in  the  harp.  In  invented,  and  first  used  in  Kov.  1843,  the  cir- 
grand  the  inner  or  remote  ends  of  the  strings  cular  scale  for  square  pianos,  now  generally 
run  a  urve  representing  the  curved  side  of  employed  by  manufacturers  in  America  and 
the  ha  p  the  treble  strings  lying  to  the  right  Europe.  This  consists  in  giving  to  the  row  of 
ha  d  In  squares,  usually,  the  harp  cnrve  is  tuning  pins  and  the  wrest  planks,  previously 
represented  by  the  ends  of  the  strings  toward  straight  in  thwe  instruments,  a  curved  disposi- 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  peri'ormer,  and  lying  tion,  answering  nearly  to  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  the 
nearer  to  him.  Tlie  ends  of  the  strings  corre-  advantage  being  that  the  strings  become  less 
spending  to  the  straight  side  of  the  harp  thus  crowded,  larger  hammers  and  a  more  direct 
Iw  in  grands,  in  front,  terminating  in  this  case,  blow  can  be  secured,  and  the  tone  is  both 
however,  in  a  less  marked  curve ;  and  the  like  strengthened  and  improved.  This  improve- 
eitremities  in  the  squares,  which  until  recently  ment  was  not  patented,  the  inventor  preferring 
always  terminated  in  a  straight  line,  lie  to  the  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  things  of  which  all 
left  hand  and  back  of  the  instmment.  It  is  makers  should  have  the  nse.  In  grand  pianos, 
near  to  this  part  of  the  strings — at  the  remote  the  framing  and  sound  board  are  severed  across 
side  in  squares,  and  in  front  in  grands — that  in  front,  to  allow  of  the  rise  of  the  hammers, 
the  hammers  are  always  made  to  strike,  the  thispart  being  strengthened  by  arches  of  metal 
proper  distance  of  the  point  of  striking  being  and  otherwise.  The  system  of  metallic  bracing, 
about  i  to  J  the  entire  length  of  each  string,  first  generally  introduced  by  the  invention  of 
The  parts  of  the  framing  and  connections  of  Thorn  and  Allen  in  1820,  was  brought  nearly  to 
the  strings  can  now  be  nnderstood.  Always  its  present  form,  including  the  tension  bars 
at  the  ends,  which  are  arranged  in  what  wo  above  referred  to,  by  Pierre  firard  of  Paris  in 
have  called  the  harp  curve,  the  strings  are  1825,  The  sounding  board  is  a  sheet  of  thin, 
permanently  foatened  to  pins  or  studs,  now  carefully  prepared  hoard,  usuaLy  made  of  the 
made  to  enter  and  project  directly  froni  the  best  Swiss  pine,  and  free  from  knots  and  fiaws, 
iron  plate.  About  eaeh  one  of  these,  called  strengthened  on  the  under  side  with  small 
the  hitch  pins,  a  string  is  in  some  cases  bent,  transverse  ribs,  and  now  made  to  extend  across 
so  as  to  return  to  the  other  side,  correspond-  nearly  the  entire  instrument,  beneath  the 
ing  to  two  single  wires ;  in  other  oases,  each  strings.  Its  edges  merely  are  grasped  between* 
single  wire  is  secured  to  a  pin  by  terminating  parts  of  the  frame  and  case,  and  sometimes  at 
in  a  loop.  In  either  case,  the  strings  t«rmi-  particular  points  only,  so  that  the  middle  por- 
nate  in  ends  at  the  opposite  (answering  to  the  tion  is  left  free  to  vibrate.  On  its  perfection 
straight)  side,  and  each  is  here  wound  abont  the  quality  of  the  tones  must  depend  ia  a  high 
a  larger  movable  pin,  by  turning  which  it  is  degree.  (3.)  At  the  first,  steel  wires  were  used 
that  the  tuner  increases  or  relaxes  the  tension,  for  the  treble  notes  of  the  pianoforte,  and  brass 
The  plate  in  which  stand  the  hitch  pins  is  for  the  base;  and  as  all  the  wires  were  short, 
termed  the  string  plate;  that  receiving  and  those  for  the  lower  notes  were  wound  or  over- 
giving  support  to  the  tuning  pins  (wrest  pins),  lapped  by  wire  of  less  thickness,  for  the  pur- 
the  wrest  plank ;  and  this,  owing  to  the  greater  pose  of  increasing  their  weight,  and  this  to  a 
sonorousness  of  wood  than  of  iron,  is  almost  geater  extent  than  is  now  required.  Mr.  Ool- 
invariably  a  wooden  strip  or  plank,  though  ia  lard  introduced  in  1837  the  plan  of  bending 
various  ways  let  into  and  supported  by  the  iron  each  wire  abont  the  hitch  pin,  as  now  com- 
caatings  which  furnish  the  required  strength  monly  practised,  thns  obviating  the  tendency 
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of  the  string  to  yield,  twist,  or  break,  in  conse-  of  this  was  termed  blootii^.  To  remedy  these 
quenoe  of  the  noose  formed  at  the  end.  Steel  defects,  Longman  and  co.  introdnced  the  hop- 
wire  was  also  introduced  throughout.  A  few  per  or  grasshopper,  invented  in  1786  by  John 
of  the  lower  strings  are  still  wound,  tho  upper  Gieh,  This  hopper  took  the  place  of  the  lifter; 
of  these  with  soft  iron,  the  lower  with  copper;  it  was  a  jointed  upright  piece  which,  when  the 
and  this  lapping  is  now  with  finer  wire,  and  key  was  pressed  down,  engaged  in  a  notch  un- 
yery  dose.  The  length  of  the  vibrating  part  der  the  hammer,  and  just  before  the  instant  of 
of  each  string  is  determined  by  the  places  of  striking  slipped  past  the  end  of  the  hammer, 
two  bridges,. over  or  through'  holes  m  which  allowing  this  after  the  blow  suddenly  to  fail, 
the  strings  ate  stretched.  The  bridge  nearest  With  this  was  employed  also  a  second  or  undur 
the  hitch  pins  is  upon  and  attached  to  the  hammer,  multiplying  the  velocity  of  the  first, 
sound  board,  to  which  it  aids  in  communicating  on  the  principle  of  the  compound  lever.  This 
the  vibration  of  the  strings;  the  other  runs  mechanism  was  the  double  action,  still  substan- 
along  the  edge  of  the  wrest  plank  or  plate,  near  tially  in  use  with  many  makers  in  uprights  and 
to  the  tuning  pins.  Beyond  the  bridges  at  either  squares.  To  this  was  afterward  added  flie  Irish 
end,  the  string  ia  known  as  dead  wire,  and  any  damper,  the  invention  of  Southwell  (]794-'8), 
interfering  vibration  of  this  part  is  prevented  which  was  simply  an  upright  rod,  withapiece  of 
by  interfacing  these  ends  witli  stout  tape,  or  in  soft  cloth  above,  which  the  key,  so  long  as  it 
other  ways.  When  both  supports  determining  remained  depressed,  lifted  off  the  string.  Still, 
the  vibrating  length  of  the  string  were  bridges  the  hammers  would  sometimes  rebound  from 
merely,  the  blow  of  the  hammer  ft-om  below  thestring  with  such  force  as  to  return  upon  it, 
tended  slightly  to  elongate  the  string  and  to  lift  checking  its  sound.  To  remedy  this,  a  small, 
it  from  the  nearer  bridge,  and  so  altered  the  inclined,  rough  surface  of  felt  was  so  fixed  on  a 
tone.  To  prevent  this  result,  Sfibastien  Erard  wire  support  as  to  be  rubbed  by  the  head  of  the 
invented  in  1808tbaplanof  passing  the  strings  hammer  in  its  descent,  and  tius  gradually  to 
at  the  end  struck  by  the  hammers  through  destroy  its  velocity ;  this  was  called  the  check, 
holes  pienaog  the  bridge  orrim  projecting  from  Tlie  English  grand  action,  so  called,  already  al- 
the  wrest  plank,  and  so  shaping  the  latter  that  luded  to  aa  that  of  Backers,  adopted  by  Broad- 
from  these  holes  the  strings  slope  directly  up-  wood,  Stodart,  and  others,  consisted  of  a  key, 
ward  to  the  pins.  The  effect  of  this  important  a  jack  (lever,  in  place  of  the  hopper),  a  button 
improvement,  termed  the  npward  bearing,  is  so  placed  as  to  regulate  the  sweep  of  the  jack, 
that  the  string  is  no  longer  lifted  or  appreciably  a  spring  pressing  to  restore  the  jack  to  its  place 
lengtliened  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer^  since  after  the  movement,  a  hammer  on  the  but  of 
to  this  the  strain  of  the  string  is  now  directly  which  the  jack  acted,  the  check,  and  a  damper 
opposed ;  and  its  length  remaining  constant,  its  arrangement,  of  which  .various  forms  could  be 
pitch  is  equable  and  its  tone  stronger.    An  im-  employed,  with  rails  and  sockets  connecting  or 

Srovement  called  the  d  graffe  was  also  intro-  fixing  the  needful  points.  But  in  this  aixange- 
uced  at  some  unknown  date,  in  which  the  ment  it  was  still  a  defect  that,  after  a  stroke  of 
bridge  just  spoken  of  is  conveniently  replaced  the  hammer,  the  jack  could  not  reengage  it  un- 
by  a  stud  or  pin  for  each  string,  pierced  with  2  til,  by  release  of  the  key,  the  parts  had  returned 
or  3  holes  for  the  wires,  and  made  fast  below  to  their  first  position.  This  required  time,  and 
In  the  wrest  plank.  This  we  have  seen  in  a  any  note  could  not  be  rapidly  repeated,  Tlis 
Swiss  piano  many  years  old.  (8.)  By  the  ac-  defect  was  first  remedied  by  an  invention  of 
tion  ofthe  piano  is  to  be  understood  the  mech-  Sfibastien  Erardin  1831,  improved  in  1827, 
anism,  consisting  of  several  small  interposed  termed  the  repetition  action.  This  was  an  im- 
parts, by  which  the  pressure  of  the  finger  upon  provement  upon  a  previous  action  of  bis,  which 
each  key  is  to  be  transmitted  in  the  most  effec-  as  now  modified,  under  the  name  of  the  French 
tive  manner  through  the  hammer  to  the  corre-  action,  is  still  in  use  with  many  makers  in 
spending  string.  The  oldest  of  the  actions  America  and  Europe,  and  the  origin  of  which 
which  have  been  (in  modified  forms)  retained,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  Petzold.  In  tbe  repe- 
are  those  of  the  square  piano.  In  the  ori^nal  tition  action,  conasting  of  an  arrangement  of 
of  these  the  key  had  upon  it  near  its  inner  end  levers  and  springs  too  complex  to  be  described 
a  lifter  of  stout  wire  capped  with  a  soft  leatber  here,  the  hammer  is  caused  to  be,  through  its 
button,  this  striking  and  elevating  the  hammer ;  whole  sweep,  at  the  command  of  the  player,  so 
while  still  beyond  this  rose  a  sticker  which  at  that  the  note  can  be  reproduced  at  half  stroke, 
the  same  time  lifted  from  the  wire  a  damper  or  at  any  fraction  of  an  entire  stroke.  To  se- 
above  it — a  lever  having  a  bit  of  soft  cloth  at  cure  this  result,  when  the  hammer  recoils  from 
the  end ;  on  releasing  tie  key,  this  damper  re-  the  string,  it  is,  by  means  of  a  roller,  lever,_  and 
turned  upon  the  string,  checking  its  vibration,  spring,  upheld  so  long  as  the  key  is  not  entirely 
This  arrangement  formed  the  single  action.  Its  released,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  neither 
faults  were  that  the  tone  was  thin  and  wiry ;  return  to  the  string  nov  f^ ;  and  while  thus  sus- 
tJiat  in  playing  very  piano  the  pressure  on  the  pended  near  the  string,  its  blow  upon  the  string 
key  did  not  always  cause  the  hammer  to  reach  may  be,  by  aid  of  an  escapement  button,  re- 
the  string;  while,  if  the  hammer  rest  was  peated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  player.  The 
brought  too  near  the  string,  the  hammer  did  French  repetition  action  is  thus  complex  and 
not  quit  the  latter  soon  enough,  and  the  effect  delicate.     Broadwood   retfuned    the    English 
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grand  acKoa,  appljiag  to  it  directly  o.  repetition  lian  harp.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  bj  the 
adapted  from  the  French  by  Soutliwell,  prob-  ieoliau  attachment  inyented  by  Mr,-  Obed 
ably  in  183T.  This  was  accomplished  by  pass-  Coleman  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  about  1843,  In 
ing  throngh  the  hammer  but  a  block  or  bar,  a  "  transposing  pianofortes,"  the  keyboard  and 
epringpressingapon  this  so  that  when  the  jack  action,  or  the  strings  and  framing,  can  be 
passes  the  notch  it  is  caught  by  this  bar,  and  shifted  laterally,  so  as  to  cause  the  hammera 
the  hanuner  is  austdned  ready  to  repeat  the  to  strike  a  different  set  of  strings,  thus  trana- 
blow,  until,  as  before,  the  key  is  entirely  re-  posing  the  muaio,  according  to  the  arrange- 
leased.  The  escapement  button  also  appears  in  ment,  a  half  or  whole  note,  or  severai  notes, 
this  arrangement,  and  a  second  spring  determin-  upward  or  downward.  Melographic  pianos,  or 
ing  the  height  at  which  the  hammer  shall  rest,  those  which,  by  added  mechanism,  shall  repa- 
The  varieties  of  grand  action  are  very  great,  ter  and  preserve  the  improvisations  of  a  com- 
those  ased  in  the  United  States  being  all  based  poser,  have  been  attempted  by  many,  dating 
on  either  the  English,  now  described,  or  the  from  the  time  of  Hohlfefd,  who,  at  the  sugges- 
French  of  Petzold  and  Erard.  The  Messrs.  tion  of  Euler,  essayed  this  in  JTSa.  Probably 
Chickering  have  employed  several  grand  ac-  the  most  successful  attempt  of  this  kind  is  (bat 
tions,  the  chief  of  which  are  three.  In  the  of  M.  Behain  of  Paris,  eshibited  in  1851.  (4.) 
first,  mainly  their  own  invention,  an  under  It  is  nnnecessai'y  hero  to  detdl  particulars 
hammer  is  sustained  for  the  repetition  move-  concerning  the  case  of  the  piano,  or  concerning 
ment  by  a  spring  lifting  it  from  a  spur  near  the  the  various  woods,  metals,  and  other  materials 
foot  of  the  jao^  until  the  latter  falb  by  release  found  to  he  best  fitted  to  enter  int«  its  eon- 
of  the  key ;  in  the  second,  the  Howe  action,  struction.  The  manufacture  of  the  instrument 
repetitioii  is  secured  by  acting  directly  on  the  gives  employment  to  a  great  variety  of  artisans, 
hammer,  withoat  under  hammer  or  lever ;  the  among  whom  the  work  of  the  several  parts  ia 
thux!  is  a  modification  of  Erard's.  Their  estab-  minutely  divided;  these  are  the  key  makers, 
lishnient  for  the  manufacture  of  pianos  is  the  hammer  makers,  hammer  leatherera,  string 
second  in  importance  of  those  now  existing;  makers,  stringers,  case  makers,  finishers,  &c, 
the  order  being  as  follows :  Broadwoods,  Chick-  The  construction  is  a  slow  process,  and  cannot 
eringa,  Collards,  Pleyel,  and  Erards.  Stops  well  be  hurried ;  a  grand  piano  usually  reqair- 
were  early  introduced  into  the  piano,  but,  save  ing  to  be  6  months  in  making.— A  few  worda 
in  parts  of  continental  Europe,  they  have  been  require  to  be  added  in  respect  to  certain  other 
abandoned ;  several  pedals  are  there  also  used,  modifications  mtroduoed  into  tho  construction 
but  in  England  and  this  country  only  two,  one  of  the  piano  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  F.  0. 
for/iwie  effects,  the  otherforyiand.  Tha/w(e  Lighte  of  Now  York  has  patented  apeeuliar 
pedal  ia  quite  effectual,  and  beside  not  injurious  construction  of  the  iron  frame  holding  the 
to  the  instrument.  The  eai-lier  piano  pedal,  wrest  plank,  by  means  of  which  he  considers 
passing  the  action  to  one  string,  is  atraimog  to  the  strain  of  the  striags  to  be  more  firmly  and 
the  centres  of  the  hammers,  and  apt  to  disturb  equably  snstained  than  in  other  grand  pianos, 
the  tuning  of  the  unisons— the  strings  intended  Another  patent  of  Mr.  Lighte  covers  the  appli- 
to  yield  ^e  same  note.  ThejeucelesU,  a  later  cation  about  the  screws  by  which  the  frame  ia 
pedal  arrangement,  obviates  these  defects.  In  bolted  down,  Ac,  of  collars  or  washers  of  rub- 
tbis,  tongues  or  strips  of  soft  leather  or  wool  her,  or  other  yielding  material ;  by  this  means 
are  so  held,  that  by  pressure  on  the  pedal  they  he  believes  that  the  tendency  of  the  iron  frama 
can  be  raised  between  the  strings  and  the  to  control  the  vibratory  parts  of  the  instm- 
hammers,  thus  softening  the  sound.  This,  of  meat  is  obviated,  and  the  metallic  character 
late  somewhat  contested,  we  have  seen  in  a  of  the  tones  sometimes  imparted  by  the  iron 
piano  of  Petzold's,  marked  1823 ;  and  in  the  frame  overcome.  Many  makers  employ  what 
same  also  the  long  or  full  sound  board,  supposed  is  called  the  overstrung  base.  This  is  an  ar- 
by  many  to  have  been  more  recently  Intro-  rangement  by  which  at  least  two  of  the  low- 
duced,  ia  found.  It  ahould^be  added  that  the  est  octaves  are  raised,  running  diagonally  in 
hammera  are  of  wood,  the  heads  covered,  ao-  respect  to  the  other  strings,  above  them,  and 
cording  to  size,  with  one  or  more  layers  of  thick  barely  clearing  them  where  at  the  striking  end 
and  firm  felt.  This  material,  soft  woollen,  &c.,  the  hammers  rise,  TPho  first  introduced  tho 
are  introduced  in  many  parts  also  to  prevent  the  overstrung  base  may  not  now  he_  known;  but 
click  or  rattling  which  wonld  otherwise  attend  it  is  found  in  a  Eussian  piano  now  in  New  York, 
the  movements.  Various  contrivances  have  made  at  least  16  years  ainoe.  _  In  sqnares,  ono 
been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  secnring  advantage  offered  by  this  pian  is  that  of  greater 
sustwued  sounds  in  the  pianoforte ;  a  very  good  length  for  the  base  strings  than  could  other- 
example  of  tliese  was  Mott's  toetinente  piano-  wise  be  obtained ;  but  in  grands,  space  enough 
forte  (1917),  in  which  the  continued  tone  was  is  obtained  without  this  change,  and  it  is  doubt- 
attained  by  communicating  the  vibration  of  tho  fol  whether  in  these  it  affords  any  advantage, 
strings  to  silk  threads  and  skeins  arranged  in  a  In  any  case,  the  two  sets  of  strings  are  differ- 
peculiar manner.  The  teolian attachment  of  JI.  ently  circumstanced;  and  in  consequence  an 
Isoard  consists  in  causing  a  current  of  air,  sup-  apparent  break  or  inequality  of  tone  is  apt_  to 
phed  by  a  bellows,  to  act  on  the  string,  thus  occur  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  which 
prolonging  its  tone  on  the  principle  of  the  ao-  it  is  djffionlt  for  the  maker  or  the  player  wholly 
VOL,  xm. — 20 
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to  obviate.  Mr.  Spencer  B.  Dn^s  placed  in  which  the  keya  act  upon  tlie  strings.  Evi- 
the  Kew  York  exhibition  of  1858  a  piano  which  dentij,  the  action  of  the  piano,  which  continnea 
he  claimed  to  poseesa  some  points  of  peculiar  that  of  the  fiugerB,  should  have  a  delicacy  and 
excellence.  He  constructed  the  sound  board  power  oa  nearly  as  possible  answering  to  that 
double,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  each  firmly  so-  of  the  hand  of  the  player ;  and  not  only  will 
cured  at  the  edges,  and  the  strengthening  ribs  the  touch  of  each  performer  be  characteria- 
being  dispensed  with  in  the  upper.  Thus  he  tic,  but  beside,  for  the  same  performer,  every 
ohtmned  a  sonnding  chamber  and  walls  hav-  variation  in  the  action  will  occasion  a  corre- 
ing  eome  of  the  characteristics  of  those  of  the  spending  difference  in  the  tones  and  susceptibil- 
■violin;  and  a  marked  volume  and  sweetness  ity  of  expression  of  the  inatrnment.  Finally, 
of  the  tones  of  the  instrument  are  said  to  have  by  contributing  to  refined  enjoyments,  and  at 
been  the  result.  Mr.  Driggs  eldms  moi-e  re-  home,  the  piano  takes  rank  in  social  importance 
cently  to  have  invented  a  new  scale  for  the  before  any  other  mnsical  instrument.— For  fur- 
arrangement  of  the  strings  of  the  pianoforte,  ther  information  respecting  the  history  and 
In  this  he  discards  the  harp  shape,  so  placing  construction  of  the  pianoforte,  the  reader  is 
the  bridges  that,  from  the  treble  to  the  base,  referred  to  Fischhofs  Versus  einer  Getchickto 
each  string,  for  whole  or  half  note,  ia  exactly  (fo»  Clavier-Bcmm  (8vo.,  Vienna,  1853^ ;  Pole's 
doubled  in  length  for  its  octave  below.  He  "  Musical  Instruments  in  the  Exhibition  of 
believes  that  thus  the  scale  is  made  not  only  1851"  (pruited  for  private  eironlation) ;  and  to 
mathematically  correct,  but  acoustically  true ;  Eimbault's  "Pianoforte,"  &c.  (4to.,  London, 
a  view,  hewever,  which  appears  to  conflict  with  1860).  In  respect  to  performing,  tuning,  &c., 
relations  established  in  the  nature  of  music  be-  see  works  puhUahed  in  England  by  Czerny, 
tween  the  intervals  and  their  octaves.  In  the  Kalkbrenner,  and  Chaolien,  and  various  other 
London  exhibition  (1861),  Mr.  Pirsson  of  New  popular  manuals  on  the  subject. 
York  displayed  a  donhle  grand  pianoforte— two  PIAEISTS  (Lat.  pint,  pious),  or  Fathbbs 
grands  in  a  large  oblong  case,  the  players  sitting  (Regtoab  Ci.eeks)  op  thb  Pious  Scuoolb,  a 
facing  each  other.  The  earliest  makers  in  the  religions  order  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  church, 
United  States  are  believed  to  have  been  Mr,  whose  members  take,  in  addition  to  the  three 
Oshom  and  Mr.  J.  Thurston ;  and  after  these  common  monastic  vows,  a  fourth,  to  devote 
Mr.  Stodart,  from  the  London  house  of  that  themselves  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
name.  Statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  pianos  youth.  The  order  was  founded  at  Rome  by 
in  the  United  States  are  at  the  present  time  St.  Joseph  Calasanza  (bom  in  1656,  died  in 
hardly  accessible.  The  Messrs.  Ohiokering,  es-  1648),  a  Spanish  priest  of  noble  birth,  who, 
tablished  in  1823,  have  now  reached  (March,  in  1597,  in  union  with  three  other  priests, 
1861J  the  number  of  23,800  pianofortes  man-  opened  a  free  school,  which  was  soon  attended 
ufactured  by  them.  The  Messrs.  Oollard  of  by  upward  of  700  children.  In  1617  Pope 
Loudon  sold  during  20  years,  to  1851,  about  Paul  V.  conferred  on  the  corporation  of  teach- 
82,000  pianofortes ;  the  Messrs.  Broadwood,  ers  the  rank  of  a  religious  congregation,  and 
during  the  same  time,  45,863.  In  1853  the  in  1631  Gregorj^  XV.  gave  them  all  the  privi- 
production  in  all  England  was  estimated  at  leges  of  a  religious  order.  The  same  pope  in 
1,500  instruments  per  week;  of  these  not  1632  confirmed  their  rule,  and  appointed  Ca- 
quite  10  per  cent,  were  grands,  a  like  pro-  lasanza  then'  first  general.  The  order  was 
portion  squares,  and  the  remainder  uprights. —  suppressed  by  Innocent  5.  and  reestablished 
Some  degree  of  error  pi-ev^s  in  regard  to  the  by  Clement  IX.  It  spread  rapidly  through 
mode  of  securing  force  of  tones,  in  performing  Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  became  emi- 
on  the  pianoforte.  Loudness  of  tone  is  not  nently  popular.  It  even,  to  a.  large  extent,  es- 
due  to  the  force  or  momentum  with  which  the  caped  the  opposition  to  which  in  the  18th  and 
key  is  struck,  but  to  the  time  that  is  occupied  19th  centuries  many  other  orders  had  to  sue- 
in  depressing  the  key,  i.  e.,  to  the  velocity  cumb.  Thus  the  Fiariata  suffered  less  than 
given  to  the  hammer.  If  in  one  ease  tlie  time  any  other  order  from  the  reformatory  decrees 
consumed  in  putting  down  the  key  can  be  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria^  and  were 
made  but  half  what  it  was  in  another,  the  velo-  exempted  from  the  general  suppression  of  con- 
city  of  the  hammer  will  bo  doubled,  and  the  in-  vents  in  Spain  in  1836,  More  recently  they 
tensity  of  the  blow  and  of  the  tone  will  be  cor-  were  equally  favored  in  Sardinia  (.1855)  and  in 
respondingly  augmented.  Hence,  in  perform-  other  parts  of  Italy  (1860).  In  1860  they  pM- 
ing,  it  is  easy  to  waste  much  strength  to  no  sessed  28  houses  in  Italy,  88  in  Germany,  32  in 
purpose ;  and  much  of  the  gesturing,  and  even  Hungary  and  the  dependent  countries,  14  in 
of  the  action  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  playing,  Poland,  and  about  SOin  Spain.  They  have  been 
is  simply  of  this  character.  Still  it  is  true,  as  recently  reintroduced  into  Cuba.  Their  consti- 
Thalberg  has  said,  that  the  touch  of  the  keys  tution  is  «milar  to  that  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the 
of  no  two  players  is  alike ;  and  that  differences  head  of  the  order  is  a  general,  who  is  elected 
of  style  and  degrees  of  excellence  in  playing  by  the  general  ohaptet  for  6  years,  and  resides 
depend  very  largely  on  this  cause.  Between  together  with  a  procurator-general  and  two 
the  mind  of  the  player  and  the  strings  there  ia  assistants  at  Eome,  Every  province  ia  gov- 
a  double  mechanical  action ;  first,  that  of  the  erned  by  a  provincial,  and  every  college  has  a 
player's  hand  and  fingers;  secondly,  that  by  rector  and  vice-reotor. 
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PIAST,  a  Polish  husbandman  of  Ernazwiao  lermo,  where  through  his  labors  and  under  his 

on  Lake  Goplo,  who,  according  to  national  !e-  diroction  an  observatory  was  built  and  finished 

gends,  was  elected  ruler  of  Poland,  at  a  time  in  1T91.    To  obtain  the  instnimente  for  it,  ha 

of  aoarcity  and  dissension,  about  the  middle  travelled  to  France  and  England,  making  the 

of  the  9th  century.    Historians  regard  his  son  acquaintance  of  Lalande,  Delambre,  BaiUy, 

Ziemowit  as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Legendre,  Maskelyne,  Herschel,  and    others. 

JKasta,  who  reigned  in  Poland  for  more  than  On  Jan.  1,  1801,  ho  discovered  Oeres,  the  first 

600  years  in  the  male  line  (880-1370),  the  last  of  the  asteroids  known  to  exist  between  the 

being  Oaaimir  the  Great,  in  the  duchy  of  Maso-  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Mars.    In  1803,  under 

via  down  to  1526,  and  in  a  part  of  Silesia  down  the  title  of  Stellarum  IneTrantium  Positionea, 

to  1675,  becoming  extinct  with  George  Wil-  he  published  a  catalogue  of  6,748  stars,  the  re- 

liam,  duke  of  Liegnitz.     (See  Polab»,)  suits  of  the  observations  of  10  years.     In  181i 

PIASTER  (Span,  and  Itai.  piaatra),  a  silver  he  published  a  second  catalogue  embracing 

coin  and  money  of  account,  used   chiefiy  in  7,648  stars,  of  which  the  7th  annual  report  of 

Turkey  and  the  Levant,  and  called  in  Turkish  the  London  astronomical  society  says;    "It 

ghersh.    It  is  of  very  variable  value.     Tho  exceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  pre- 

piaster  of  Mocha,  an  imaginary  money  of  ac-  ceded  it,  and  shows  more  powerfully  than 

count,  is  worth  3s.  SJi.  sterling;  that  of  Con-  words  can  express  what  may  be  effected  by 

stantinople,  a  coin  about  the  size  of  a  half  the  talents  and  assiduity  of  one  individual." 

dime,  was  rated,  under  the  new  system  of  In  1817  he  was  called  to  Kaples  to  take  charge 

coinage  promulgated  in   1846,  at  4.3   cents;  of  the  new  observatory  erected  on  the  heights 

in  1831  it  was  worth  3.7  cents.     The  term  of  Capo  di  Monte.    He  wrote  many  valuable 

piaster  is  also  applied  to  the  Spanish  and  Ital-  works  on  astronomy. 

ian  dollars,  and  is  used  in  South  America  and  PIOAED,  Jean,  a  French  astronomer,  bom 

the  East  Indies.  at  LaFleche  inl620,died  in  1683  orl684.    He 

PIAUHI,  or  PiiUHT,  an  E.  province  of  Bra-  assisted  Gassendi  in  observing  the  solar  eclipsa 
ziJ,  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  by  tiie  prov-  of  Aug.  IS,  1646,  was  appointed  in  1665  his 
ineesofOearaaJidPernambuco,S.byBahiaand  successor  in  the  chair  of  astronomy  at  the  col- 
Goyaz,andW.byMaranhao;estendingfromlat.  le^  of  Franco,  and  became  in  1666  one  of  the 
2°  42'  to  11°  20'  S.,  and  from  long.  40°  30'  to  original  members  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 
47°  W. ;  extreme  length  740  m.,  breadth  310  His  introduction  of  several  improvements  in 
m. ;  area,  93,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 150,400.  practical  geometry  greatly  increased  the  esaot- 
Oeiras,  the  capital,  and  the  only  seaport,  is  at  ness  of  scientific  observations.  In  connection, 
the  E.  month  of  the  Pamahiba.  The  Parnahiba  with  Anzout  he  reinvented  the  micrometer,  waa 
separates  Kauhi  from  Maranhao.  The  surfece  the  first  to  apply  a  telescope  in  the  measure- 
is  generally  flat,  broken  at  intervals  by  small  ment  of  angles,  devised  methods  of  verification 
hills,  and  rising  into  mountains  on  the  S.  and  in  astronomical  investigations,  made  the  first 
8.  E.  frontiers.  Iron,  alam  stone,  copperas,  salt-  exact  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
petre,  and  salt  are  found.  Sngar  cane,  rice,  and  pointed  out  the  two  fold  phenomena  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  mandioc  are  cultivated,  nutation  and  aberration,  afterward  explained 
and  various  species  of  palm  ore  abundant,  by  Bradley.  He  also  introduced  the  modern 
Large  numbers  of  horses  and  homed  cattle  are  method  of  determining  the  right  ascension  of 
reared.  Piauhi  sends,  a  senator  and  3  deputies  the  stars  by  employing  a  pendulum  to  note  tho 
to  the  general  legislature.  instant  of  their  meridion  id  passages.    In  order 

PIAZZI,   GmsBppE,  an  Italian  astronomer,  to  make  the  observations  of  TychoBrahe  more 

bom  in  Ponte  in  the  Valtelline,  July  16,  1746,  accessible  to  astronomers,  he  visited  Uranien- 

died  in  Naples,  July  22,  1836.    He  entered  the  burg  in  1671  to  ascertain  the  latitude  and 

order  of  the  Theatias,  and  after  studying  at  lon^tude  of  the  observatory  at  that  place. 

Milan,  Turin,  and  Rome,  under  Tiraboschi,  Bee-  He  welcomed  to  France  the  celebrated  Cassini; 

caria,  Lesueur,  and  Jacquier,  became  in  1770  and  when,  through  his  exertions,  the  observa- 

professor  of  mathematics  in  the  newly  founded  tory  of  Paris  was  established,  he  saw  without 

university  of  Malta.     After  the  breaking  np  of  envy  the  Italian  philosopher  promoted  to  tho 

that  institution,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  be-  directorship  of  an  institution  of  which  he  him- 

came  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  self  was  the  father.    He  wrote  valuable  astro- 

in  the  college  of  nobles  at  Eavenna.    But  the  nomioal  works. 

religions  views  advanced  in  his  philosophical  P10AEDY,anancientprovinceof  KFranoe, 

theses,  deemed  "too  bold  for  so  young  a  di-  boundedN.  by  the  straits  of  Dover  and  Artois, 

Tine,"  brought  him  into  trouble  here,  as  they  E.  by  Champagne,  8.  by  He  de  France,  and  TT. 

had  before  done  at  Genoa;  and  he  went  to  by  the  English  channel  and  Normandy.     It 

Cremona,  where  he  became  a  priest,  and  after-  was  divided  into  Upper  Picardy,  including  the 

ward  waa  professor  of  dogmatic  iJieology  at  districts  of  AmiSnois,  Santerre,  Vermandois, 

San  Andrea  della  Yalle  in  Eome,  where  he  Thi^rache,  Laonnais,  Soissonnais,  Noyonnais, 

had  as  a  colleague  Father  Chiaramonti,  who  Valois,  and  Beanvwsis ;   and  Lower  Picardy, 

subsequently  became  pope  under  the  title  of  comprising  the ^ysre(Mn5'wJ»,Boulonnais,Pon- 

Pius  Vn.     In  1780  he  was  appointed  professor  thieu,  and  Vimeux.   The  name  of  Picardy  is  not 

of  astronomy  and  higher  mathemafios  in  Pa-  traced  further  back  than  the  13th  century ;  it 
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was  then  applied  to  several  conntiea  held  by  vas-  feebled  in  health.    With  much  difficulty  he 

sals  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  was  derived  succeeded  in  procifficg  from  Bonapart*,  then 

either  from  the  LaAiapicardus,  piteman,  as  tie  first  consul,  the  post  of  inspector  of  music  at 

inhabitants  were   eelebrated  for  their  akiUnl  the  national  conservatory  in  Paris,  which  he 

handling  of  the  pike,  or  from  the  old  Trench ^i-  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.    As  a  musician 

eaTdf  boisterous,  quarrelsome.     The  province  Piccini  is  distingnished  for  the  purity  and  sim- 

was  snbdued  by  the  English  under  the  reigns  plicity  of  his  style,  and  for  his  eftorts  to  pre- 

in  France  of  Philip  VI.  and  Charles  TI.,  recon-  serve  the  supremacy  of  the  voice  in  operatic 

auered  by  Charles  VII.,  who  mortgaged  it  to  compositions, 
le  dulie  of  Bnrgnndy,  and  finally  restored  to  PICCOLOMINI,  a  celebrated  family  of  Italy, 
the  crown  in  1463,  under  Louis  XL  Its  capital  which  came  originally  from  Eome,  afterward 
WHS  Amiens.  It  forms  now  the  department  of  settledinSienna,  and  subsequently  obtained  pos- 
Somme  and  parts  of  Pas-de-Calais,  Aisne,  and  session  of  the  dnch j  of  AmaM.  Themoat  con- 
Oiae,  Bpionous  members  of  this  familyare  thefollow- 
PICOKfl,  ITicola,  anItaUan  composer,boni  ing.  L  jSIheas  SfLvirs,  who  became  pope 
in  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1728,  died  under  the  title  of  Piusll.  (SeoiEiraAS  STLVitrs.) 
in  Passy,  near  Paris,  May  7, 1800.  At  14  years  11.  Alessakbko,  archbishop  of  Patras,  born  in 
of  age  he  was  placed  in  the  conservatory  of  San  Sienna  about  1508,  died  there,  March  12,  1578. 
Onofrio  at  Naples,  where  he  studied  under  Leo  He  wrote  numerous  works  on  natural  philoso- 
and  Durante  for  upward  of  13  years.  He  first  phy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  philosophy, 
wrote  several  comic  operas  for  the  theatres  of  and  composed  several  successful  dramas.  In 
Naples,  after  which  he  produced  at  Eome  in  private  character  he  was  not  blameless,  but  he 
1768  his  Aleisandro  neW  Jniij*,  a  serious  opera,  was  a  man  of  great  charity,  especially  to  needy 
containing  one  of  the  finest  overtures  ever  com-  men  of  letters.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  em- 
posed.  Two  years  later  appeared  his  CeeiiAJjia,  ploy  the  Italian  language  in  philosophical 
or  La  htona  Jigliuola,  the  drama  of  which,  works.  III.  Francesco,  born  in  1620,  died  in 
by  Goldoni,  was  founded  upon  Eiehardson's  Sienna  in  1604,  He  was  a  follower  of  Plato, 
"  Pamela."  It  obtained  a  popularity  witliout  and  taught  philosophy  for  32  years  in  Sienna, 
a  precedent.  It  was  succeeded  by  Olimpiade,  a  Perugia,  and  Padua.  He  wrote  Uhineraa  Phi- 
BubjectpreviouslysetbyPcrgolesiandothercel-  haophia  de  Moribyt  (fob,  Venice,  1583)  and 
ebrated  composers,  Fornearly  15  yearsPiccini  "Commentaries  upon  Aristotle"  (4to,,  Mentz, 
continued  to  retain  the  favor  of  the  people  of  1608).  Sienna  upon  his  death  went  into 
Eome ;  but  being  at  length  supplanted  by  An-  mourning.  IV.  Ottavio,  duke  of  Amalfi,  an 
fossi,  he  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  received  Austrian  general,  born  in  1599,  died  in  Vienna 
a  cordial  welcome,  and  in  17T6  visited  Paris  for  in  16B6.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Span- 
tho  purpose  of  wriling  for  the  Trench  opera,  ish  service,  and  afterward  went  to  Germany  aa 
Gluok,  whose  IpMgema  in  Aulide  had  just  captain  of  horse  in  a  regiment  which  the  duke 
been  produced  with  great  success,  was  the  of  Florence  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
reigning  favorite  of  the  hour,  and  Marmontel  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  against  the  Bohemians, 
and  other  partisans  of  Italian  music,  who  were  In  the  battle  of  Liitzen  he  commanded  the 
opposed  to  the  new  ideas  of  the  German  com-  cavalry  regiment  in  an  encounter  with  which 

goser,  supported  Piccini,  then  in  the  zenith  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus  lost  his  life.  He  was 
is  fame,  with  all  their  influence.  The  nest  8  treated  with  great  favor  by  "WaUeuatein,  but 
years  are  famous  in  musical  annals  as  the  when  that  general  meditated  treason  he  in- 
period  of  the  celebrated  war  between  the  formed  the  emperor  of  the  plot,  and  was  or- 
"  Gluckists"  and  the"  Piccinisfs,"  during  which  dered  by  Ferdinand  to  capture  Wallen  stein 
Paris  was  convulsed  as  if  by  a  political  revolu-  dead  or  alive.  Before  he  could  execute  this 
tioc.  Marmontel  modernized  Quinault's  drama  command  Wallenstein  was  assassinated  by  oth- 
of  Eoland,  and  with  infinite  labor  went  over  er  hands,  but  Picoolomini  received  part  of  his 
the  whole  work,  word  by  word,  and  passage  by  estate.  Daring  the  remainder  of  the  30  years' 
passage,  with  Kccini,  who  was  totally  ignorant  war  he  held  important  commands  against  the 
of  the  French  language.  The  composer,  whose  Swedes.  In  1685  he  was  sent  widi  a  body 
facility  was  attested  by  the  production  previous  of  troops  to  act  in  the  servico  of  the  king  of 
to  this  time  of  the  enormous  number  of  800  Sp^,  and  drove  the  French  from  the  Nether- 
operas,  found  little  difficulty  in  setting  the  lands,  but  was  less  successful  against  the  I>utch. 
words  to  appropriate  music,  and,  after  a  twelve-  His  victories  over  the  Swedes  led  Philip  IV.  of 
month  of  delays  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  Spaintoaskhisservices,  and  he  fought  a  second 
£oland  was  performed  with  complete  success,  time  with  advantage  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
Piccini  next  produced  Afj/s  and  Iphigenie  en,  forces  against  the  French  and  Duteh,  In  1648 
Tauride,  and  remained  in  France  until  1791,  he  was  recalled  and  made  marshal.  After  the 
when,  having  been  deprived  of  his  pensions  peace  of  Westphalia  he  was  sent  to  the  con- 
and  employments  in  consequence  of  the  revolu-  vention  of  Nuremberg  (1649),  with  fiill  pow- 
tion,  he  returned  to  Naples.  The  imprudent  ers,  and  subsequently  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
espression  of  the  pohtical  opinions  he  had  im-  of  prince  of  the  empire.  He  was  childless,  and 
bibed  in  Paris  led  to  his  arrest  and  disgrace,  his  son  Max,  spoken  of  in  Schiller's  ""Wal- 
(ind  in  1798  he  returned  to  Paris  poor  and  en-  lenstein,"  is  a  poetic  fiction. 
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PIOHEGEU,  CsABLEs,  a   Frencli    soWier,  sancon  nnder  the  restoration,  was  destroyed  by 

bom  at  Arbois,  Franche  Comt^  Feb.  16,  1761,  the  people  in  1880. 

died  in  Paris,  April  6, 1804.    At  the  age  of  18  PlCHINOHA,  a  volcano  of  the  Cordilleras 

he  became  a  tutor  in  the  military  school  at  of  South  America,  near  Qaito  in  Ecuador, 

Brienne,  where  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  then  3ij940  feet  in  height.    It  has  two  peaks,  the 

a  student.    He  soon  enlisted  ia  the  army,  eerv-  principal  of  which,  oalled  in  the  Quichna  lan- 

ed  in  the  American  war,  and  was  on  the  eve  guagsGua^a-Pichincha,  is  covered  with  snow; 

of  promotion  when  the  revolution  broke  out  the  lesser  ia  called  Eucu-Pichincha ;  the  two 

Ketnmmg  to  his  native  province,  he  became  designations  meaning  the  old  and  the  young 

president  of  the  democratic  club  at  Besan^on,  Pichincha. 

was  elected  commander  of  a  battalion  of  volun-  PICKAWAY,  a  central  co.  of  Ohio,  iiiter- 
teers,  joined  the  army  on  the  Bbine,  beoamo  sected  by  the  Scioto  river,  and  drained  by 
staff  officer  in  1792,  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  Darby,  Deer,  and  Walnut  creeks;  area,  about 
brigadicr-geaeralandtbenofgenoralofdivision,  BOO  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  23,469,  It  has  a 
and  in  Oct.  1793  was  promoted  to  the  chief  level  surface  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  pro- 
command  of  that  army.  Having  only  raw  re-  ductions  in  1850  were  3,672,303  bushels  of  In- 
cruits  to  oppose  to  the  well  trained  troops  of  dian  corn,  144,377  of  wheat,  55,494  of  oats, 
Austria,  he  conducted  the  campaign  by  skir-  131,261  of  potatoes,  and  78,988  lbs.  of  wool, 
mishing  and  surprises  with  -tolerable  success.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  3  woollen 
In  1794,  through  the  influence  of  St.  Just,  he  factories,  8  tanneries,  4  newspaper  ofloes,  47 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  north,  churchea,.  and  8,635  pupils  attending  public 
perhaps  the  worst  clad  and  least  cared  for,  but  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  canal, 
the  most  heroic  of  French  troops.  Bather  by  and  by  the  Cincinnati,  Wilmington,  and  Zanes- 
the  energy  of  his  soldiers  and  subordinate  offl-  ville  railroad,  wiiich  passes  through  the  capitaJ, 
cers  than  his  tactics,  he  worsted  the  enemy  at  Oircleville. 

Menitt  (April  18),  Tnrcoing  (May  18),  and  PICKENS.  I.  A  N.W.  district  of  S.  C,  bor- 
Hooglede  (June  10),  crossed  the  left  bank  of  dering  on  N.  0.  and  Ga.,  hounded  N.  E.  by  the 
the  lower  Ehine,  drove  back  the  Enghsh  and  Saluda,  S.  W.  by  the  Tugaloo,  and  N.  W.  by 
Dutch,  entered  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Jan.  20,  the  Chattooga  river,  and  drmned  by  the  Eio- 
1795,  and  organized  the  "  Batavian  republic,"  wee  river  and  its  branches  and  other  small 
Sent  back  to  the  array  on  the  Ehine  and  dis-  streams;  area,  about  1,100  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in 
gnated  with  the  revolutionary  government  of  1850,  17,004,  of  whom  3,679  were  slaves; 
France,  he  listened  to  proposals  from  the  prince  whites  in  I8fi0,  15,335;  slaves,  4,195.  Itssur- 
of  CondS  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  face  is  uneven,  the  Blue  ridge  extending  along 
monarchy ;  he  waa  promised  in  the  name  of  the  the  N.  and  N.  W.  border.  Table  rock  in  the 
future  king  1,000,000  francs  and  an  income  of  K.  is  stated  to  be  4,000  feet  high.  Much  of  tha 
200,000  francs  per  annum,  the  duchy  of  Arbois,  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  ia  1850  were 
the  castle  of  Ohambord,  sad  the  governorship  634,011  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  43,053  of 
of  Alsace.  He  now  permitted  his  troops  to  be  wheat,  136,405  of  oats,  103,888  of  sweet  pota- 
worated  by  the  Austrians ;  but  the  suspicions  toes,  28,044  lbs.  of  rice,  19,427  of  wool,  and 
of  the  cUreotory  being  aroused,  he  was  recalled  1,357  balesof  cotton.  There  were  2  gristmills, 
to  Paris  in  1796  and  deprived  of  his  command.  7  saw  mills,  12  distilleries,  4  tanneries,  1  aews- 
The  nest  year  he  succeeded  in  being  elected  paper  office,  64  churches,  and  355  pupils  at- 
to  the  couadl  of  600,  was  made  its  president,  tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Pickens  Court 
and  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  re-  House.  II.  A  W.co.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Miss., 
actionary  party,  which  openly  aimed  at  the  anddrainedbytheTombigbeeanditsbrauchea; 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  On  the  I8th  area,  about  1,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  33,319, 
Fructidor  (Sept  4,  1797)  he  was  arrested  with  of  whom  12,192  were  slaves.  Its  surface  ia 
a  number  of  his  adherents,  sentenced  to  trans-  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile,  ITio 
portation,  and  banished  to  Sinnimari,  Guiana,  productions  in  1850  were  868,705  bushels  of 
Thence  he  escaped  with  many  perils,  repaired  Indian  com,  157,537  of  sweet  potatoes,  32,612 
to  London,  and  then  to  Germany,  idways  de-  lbs.  of  rice,  and  12,305  bales  of  cotton.  There 
vismg  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  the  French  were  3  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  2 
repubUo.  Returning  to  London,  he  became  weekly  newspapers,  44  churches,  and  718  pa- 
acquainted  with  Geoi^es  Cadoudal,  in  concert  piis  in  public  schools.  Capital,  CarroUton. 
with  whom  he  planned  the  assassination  of  the  PICKENS.  I.  A^deew,  an  American  gen- 
first  consul.  Both  secretly  repaired  to  Paris  eral  and  statesman,  born  in  Bucks  CO.,  Penn., 
in  1804 ;  but  the  police  waa  on  its  guard ;  Sept.  13,  1789,  died  in  Hopewell,  Pickens  dis- 
Georges  was  arrested  ia  the  street,  aad  Piche-  trict,  8.  C,  Oct.  11,  1817.  His  family  removed 
gru  was  betrayed  for  a  bribe  by  a  friend,  and  to  South  Carolina  in  his  boyhood  and  settled 
incarcerated  in  the  Temple.  A  few  days  later  in  a  frontier  region.  In  1761  he  served  as  a 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  cell.  It  waa  rumored  volunteer  with  Moultrie  and  Marion  in  the 
that  he  had  been  despatched  by  order  of  Bona-  successful  expedition  led  by  Col.  Grant  against 
parte;  but  the  probabihty  is  that  he  strangled  the  Cherokees;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
himself  in  despair.  A  bronze  statue  that  had  revolution  he  declared  in  fevor  of  the  colonista 
been  erected  in  his  honor  on  a  square  at  Be-  and  was  made  a  captain  of  militia,  flrom  which 
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position  he  rose  bj-  regular  promotion  to  the  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  certain  citizens 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  "Witli  Marion  and  of  the  state  to  secede  from  the  federal  Union, 
Sumt«r  he  kept  the  field  at  the  head  of  a.  par-  was  then  in  progress,  and  was  advocated  hj 
tisan  corps  after  the  state  had  been  overrun  Mr.  Hammond,  then  governor  of  the  Btat«,  and 
by  the  British.  In  1781  he  led  an  eipedition  other  prominent  men.  Mr.  Pickens  voted  with 
against  the  Cherokees,  whom  he  completely  ■  the  minority  against  the  measure.  After  re- 
subdued  in  a  brief  campaign,  by  which  South  maining  eeveraJ  years  in.  private  life,  he  was 
Carolina  obtamed  a  large  cession  of  territory  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Nashville  southern 
now  constituting  a  portion  of  the  state  of  convention  which  met  in  1850-'51  to  ccnsider 
Georgia;  aod  soon  after  he  defeated  and  dis-  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  South 
persedalargebodyofloyalists.nnderCol.Boyd,  imder  the  alleged  aggressions  of  the  North, 
at  Kettle  creet.  At  the  battle  of  Cowpens  he  In  1854  he  presided  over  the  South  Carohna 
commanded  the  militia.  For  his  conduct  on  state  convention  called  to  elect  ddegates  to  tie 
this  occasion  congress  voted  him  a  sword.  His  next  general  democratic  convention,  and  In 
nest  important  serriee  was  the  investment  of  1866  he  went  to  Cincinnati  as  a  delegate  to 
the  British  forta  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  vrhich  after  a  that  convention.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  by 
Bjege  of  two  weeks  surrendered.  After  par-  Mr.  Buchanan  minister  to  Eussia,  and  upon 
ticipating  in  the  nnsnccoasful  siege  of  Ninety-  his  return  from  that  country  in  the  latter  part 
sis  under  Gen,  Gfreene,  he  followed  the  retreat-  of  1890,  before  the  state  had  declared  its  seees- 
ing  enemy  toward  the  seaboard,  and  at  the  eionfrom  the  Union,  he  was  elected  governor  of 
battle  ofEutaw  Springs  led  one  of  the  brigades  Bouth  Carolina,  which  position  he  still  holds 
of  the  South  Carolina  militia,  Marion  com-  (1861).  Mr.Pickensisaplanterof greatwcalth, 
mandin^  the  other.  Here  he  received  a  severe  and  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  scientific 
wound  m  the  breast  from  a  musket  ball.  He  pm^uit  of  agriculture.  As  an  orator  before 
was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  negotiation  colleges  and  literary  societies  he  eiyoys  a  con- 
of  a  treaty  with  the  Oherokees  at  Hopewell,  sidorable  reputation  in  the  aonthern  states, 
and  soon  after  settled  at  Hopewell,  was  elected  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  collecting  ma- 
te the  legislature,  and  became  a  member  of  terials  for  a  political  history  of  the  country 
the  convention  by  which  the  constitution  of  during  the  period  he  has  been  in  public  life, 
the  state  was  adopted.  He  held  his  seat  in  the  PICKEREL.  See  Pike. 
legislature  until  1794,  when  he  was  chosen  a  PIOKEEING,  I,  Tzmotht,  an  American  aol- 
member  of  congress;  subsequently  served  again  dier  and  statesman,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  July 
in  the  state  legislature;  and  m  1801  retired  17,  2745,  died  there,  Jan.  29,  1829.  He  waa 
from  public  life,  reappearing  for  a  brief  period  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1763,  and  soon 
in  1813,  II.  Faiuois  W.,  an  American  states-  afterward  became  a  clerk  to  John  Higginson, 
man,  grandson  of  Jhe  preceding,  born  in  Tooga-  register  of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Esses,  In 
doo,  St.  Paul's  parish,  S.  C,  April  7, 1807,  His  1768  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  1770 
fother,  Andrew  Pickens,  a  lawyer  of  wealth  and  to  1777  he  served,  at  different  times,  in  most 
ability,  was  governor  of  the  state  in  1816-'18.  of  the  mnnicipal  offices  in  Salem,  and  on  the 
The  son  was  educated  at  the  South  Carolina  committees  of  correspondence,  inspection,  and 
college,  Columbia,  and  was  in  1829  admitted  safety.  In  Ang.  1774,  he  with  other  members 
to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Edge-  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  was  ar- 
fie!d_  district.  In  J832,  during  the  height  of  the  rested  at  the  instance  of  Gov,  Gage,  for  calling  a 
nnllification  escitement,  he  was  elected  to  the  town  meeting  on  public  grievances;  bntinSep- 
legislature  by  the  nullifiera  of  his  district,  and  tember  the  magistrate  who  had  issued  the  war- 
soon  diatingnished  himself  as  a  debater.  At  rant  for  the  arrest  recalled  it,  being  alarmed  by 
the  age  of  25  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  theunpopularity  of  hisact.  In  1775  Mr.  Ficker- 
the  judiciary  committee  and  the  committee  on  ingwasappointedoneofthojudgesof  the  court 
foreign  relations ;  and  as  chairman  of  a  sub-  of  common  pleas  for  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
committee  appointed  in  1833  to  consider  the  sole  jadge  of  the  prize  courtforthe  middledis- 
relations  of  sovereignty  and  allegiance,  he  made  trict,  composed  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Middle- 
a  report  to  the  effect  that  sovereignty  was  a  sos.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  calling 
thing  indivisible,  and  consequently  allegiance  the  attention  of  the  public  to  military  instrue- 
was  indivisible  also.  Congress,  as  the  agent  tion  and  discipline,  he  wrote  essays  on  the  sub- 
and  mere  creature  of  the  states  severally,  had  ject  for  the  newspaper,  and  published  in  1775 
no  claim  to  allegiance  and  could  exercise  no  "An  Easy  Plan  of  Discipline  for  a  Militia," 
sovereignty,  the  latter  doctrine  resulting  direct-  which  was  ordered  by  the  le^slature  of  Massa- 
ly  from  the  former.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  ehusetts  (May  1, 1776)  to  be  used  by  the  militia 
congress,  of  which  he  remained  a  member  dur-  of  the  colony.  In  ttie  autumn  of  1776,  the 
ing  the  next  10  years.  In  1836  he  made  an  army  under  Gen.  Washington  being  greatly 
elaborate  speech  denying  the  right  of  congress  reduced  in  numbers,  a  large  reSnforcement  of 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia  militia  was  called  for,  and  Mr.  Pickering,  who 
without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  then  held  a  conunission  as  colonel,  took  the 
In  1844  he  declined  a  reelection  to  congress,  command  of  the  repment  of  700  men  tiir- 
and  was  elected  to  the  South  Carolina  senate  nished  from  the  county  of  Essex.  On  this  tour 
from  Edgefield.    The  "  Blafiton  movement,"  of  duty,  which  terminated  in  March,  1777,  at 
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Bonndbroot,  N.  J.,  he  had  interviews  with  secretary  of  state.    This  ppsition  be  held  during 

Gen.  Waahington,  and  in  May  be  was  invited  the  remainder  of  Washington's  administration, 

by  bim  to  take  the  office  of  adjutant-general,  and  for  more  than  3  years  under  President 

wbicb  be  at  first  declined,  but  afterward  ao-  Adams,  who  removed  him  from  office  May  12, 

cepted.    In  this  capacity  ho  was  witb  Wash-  1800,    He  now  retired  to  his  wild  lands  in 
ingtou  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Ger- .  Pennsylvania,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  a 

mantown.    In  November  congress  elected  him  portion  of  tbem  into  cultivation ;  but  his  friends 

a  member  of  the  continenttJ  board  of  war,  in  in  Massafibusetts  joined  in  the  purchase  of  a 

wbicb  office  he  served  until  Aug.  5,  1T80,  large  proportion  of  his  lands,  in  order  to  enable 

when  congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  elected  and  induce  him  to  return  to  his  native  state. 

himquartermaster-geueral.assuccessortoGcn.  In   1801   be   removed   to   Jtassachusetts,  and 

Greene.    lie  continued  in  this  station  untilJuly  subsequontiy  purchased  a  farm  in  Wenbam, 

25,  1783,  when  the  office  was  aboliahed.    He  near  Salem.    He  was  fond  of  agricultural  occu- 

was  present  during  the  siego  of  Torktown  in  pations  and  experiments,  and  cultivated  his 

1T81,  and  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  grounds  partly  with  bis  own  bands.     Later  m 

On  the  return  of  peace  he  engaged  in  business  life  he  was  president  of  the  Esses  agncnltural 

in  Philadelphia  as  a  commission  merchant.    In  society.    In  1802  be  was  appomted  chief  jus- 

1786,  having  been  invited  to  assist  in  com-  ties  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  conn- 

?Dsing  the  controversy  between  the  state  of  ty  of  Essex.    In  1803  the  legislature  elected 

ennsylvania  and  certain  emigrants  from  Con-  bim  a  senator  in  congress  fertile  residue  of  the 

neotiout  who  bad  settled  an  extensive  tract  term  of  Dwigbt  Foster,  wbobad  resigned;  and 

of  land  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  wbicb  they  in  1805  be  was  reelected  for  the  term  of  6 

claimed  as  falling  within  the  charter  limits  years.    After  the  commencement  of  hostilities 

of  Connecticut,  and  at  the  same  time  to  or-  against  Great  Britain  in  1812,  he  was  appointed 

ganize  the  now  county  of  Luzerne,  embracing  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  war. 

tbe  territory  in  dispute,  he  removed  to  Wilkes-  From  1813  to  1817  be  was  a  member  of  the 

barre,  witb  the  understanding  that  he  was  au-  U.  8.  bouse  of  representatives.    In  politics  bs 

tborizcd  to  give  assurances  that  tbe  legislature  was  a  federalist,  and  ardently  opposed  to  some 

would  quiet  in  tbeir  possessions  a  certain  class  of  the  loading  measures  of  lie  administrations 

of  tbe  Oonneotiout  settiers.    An  act  was  passed  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.    In  religion  he  was  a 

accordingly,  and  bis  efforts  as  a  peacemaker  Unitarian.    He  published  several  addresses  and 

promised  a  successful  result;   but  tbe  legis-  reports,  and  a  "Beview  of  the  Correspondence 

lature  proved  inconstant,  and  by  first  suspend-  between  John  Adams  and  William  Cunning- 

ing,  and  then  repealing  tbe  act,  increased  tbe  ham,"  and  contributed  to  various  periodicals, 

acrimony  and  strength  of  the  discontented  set-  II.  John,  an  American  scholar,  philologist,  and 

tiers.     Their  Jeader,  John  Franklm,  havii^  jurist,  son  of  the  precedii^,  bom  in  Salem, 

been  arrested  for  high  treason,  some  of  his  ad-  Mass.,  Feb.  7, 1777,  diedMay  5, 1846.    Hewaa 

herents,with  thehope  of  obtainingbisrelease,  graduated  at  Harvard  coUege  in  17fia,  and 

retaliated  on  Col.  Pickering,  in  the  summer  of  soon  afterward  began  to  study  law._  In  1797 

1788,  by  entering  his  house  at  night,  and  car-  be  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  under 

rying  bim  into  tbe  woods,  where  they  detained  William  L.  Smith,  American  minister  to  Por- 

him  a  prisoner  for  19  days.    An  interesting  tngal,  with  whom  be  remained  until  the  au- 

acoount  of  tbe  controversy  and  of  bis  captivity  tumn  of  1799,  when  be  went  to  London  aa 

'is  contained  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  31,  1818,  to  private  secretai'y   to   Eufua   King,   American 

bis  son  Henry,  printed  in  Hazard's  "  Register  minister  at  tbe  court  of  St.  James.     In  1801 

of  Pennsylvania,"  vol.  vii.     In  1787  bo  was  the  be  returned  to  Salem,  and  was  admitted  to  the 

delegate  from  Luzerne  co.  to  tbe  Pennsylvania  bar  in  1804.    In  1827  he  removed  to  Boston, 

convention  for  acting  upon  the  proposed  consti-  and  in  1829  was  appointed  city  solicitor,  which 

tution  of  tbe  United  States,  and  was  earnestly  office  he  held  until  a  short  time  before  bis 

in  favor  of  iU  adoption.    In  1789  he  was  the  decease.    In  different  years  be  was  a  represen- 

delegate  from  tbe  same  county  to  tbe  conven-  tative  from  Salem  in  tbe  legislature  of  Massa- 

tion  for  roviang  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl-  chusetts,  a  senator  from  the  counties  of  Esses 

vania.      Under   appointments  from   President  and  Suffolk,  and  a  member  of  tbe  esecutive 

Washington,  be  made  satisfectory  treaties  with  council.    In  1806  be  was  chosen  Hancock  pro- 

the  Six  Nations  collectively,  and  with  some  of  fessor  of  Hebrew  and  otber  oriental  languages 

them  severally,  in  1790, '91,  and '94;  and  in  in  Harvard  college,  but  declined  tiie   office, 

1793  he  was  joined  witb  Gen.  Lmooln  and  He  received  tbe  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Bow- 

Beverley  Randolph  in  a  commission  to  nego-  doin  college  in  1822,  and  from  Harvard  college 

tiate  with  the  hostile  Indians  H.  W.  of  the  in  1835.    He  was  a  member  of  tbe  board  of 

Ohio;  but  the  mancBuvres of  Simcoe,  governor  overseers  of  Harvard  college  from  1818  to 

of  Canada,  prevented  a  meeting  with  those  1824,  president  of  the  American  academy  of 

tribes.    In  1792  he  returned  with  his  family  to  arts  and  sciences,  originator  and  first  preadent 

Philadelphia,  having  in  August  of  tbe  preoed-  of  the  American  oriental  society,  and  a  mem- 

ing  year  been  appointed  postmaster-general.  On  ber  of  many  scientific  and  literary  societies 

Jan.  2,  1795,  he  was  transferred  to  tbe  office  in  Europe.    Although  constantly  engaged  in 

of  secretary  of  war,  and  on  Deo.  12  to  that  of  his  profesrional  duties,  he  made  large  acqm- 
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flitions  im  history  ai^d  philolo^.    In  1820  he  lo^cal  Obserrations  on  Introdnced  Animals 

communicated  to  the  American  academy  a  and  Plants"  (4to.,  Boston), 

BCheme  for  reducing  spoken  languages  to  writ-  PIOKEESGILL,  Hebey  WiiiiAM,  an  English 

ten  forms,  in  an  "  Essay  on  a  Uniform  Orthog-  portrait  painter,  horn  in  1T82.    In  1825  he  was 

raphy^  for  the   Indian    Languages  of  North  elected  a  royal  academician,  and  wnce  1855  he 

America."    He  proposed  that  each  elementary  has  heen  librarian  of  the  academy, — Fbedkbio 

sound  Bhould  be  represented  by  its  own  dis-  Eiohabd,  also  a  paint«r,  nephew  of  the  preced- 

tmotive  character  exclusively,  and  presented  iog,  bom  in  London  in  1820.    His  first  work 

an  alphabet  formed  upon  this  principle.    Tho  "  Tbo  Brazen  Age,"  in  water  colors,  was  exhib- 

sjstem  has  been  applied  to  the  Indian  Ian-  ited  in  1839,    His  works  attracted  little  atten- 

gnages  of  North  America  and  of  the  isknds  of  tion  nntil  the  production  of  his  cartoon  of  the 

tho  Pacific,  and  some  of  those  of  Africa.    Tho  "Death  of  King  Lear,"  for  which  he  received  a 

results  of  Mr.  Pickering's  studies  were  for  the  prize  of  £100  at  the  exhibition  at  Westminster 

most  part  made  pubho  in  pamphlets  or  in  lit-  hall  in  1842.     He  also  received  one  of  the  B 

erary  periodicals.     In  1816  he  pnblished  hia  first  class  prizes  of  £500  for  his  colossal  oil 

"  Vocabolarj  of  Americanisms"  (8to.,  Boston),  painting  of  tho  "  Bnrial  of  Harold,"  purchased 

Under  the  directions  of  the  legislature  of  Mas-  for  a  similar  sum  by  the  commission  appointed 

sachusetts,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  to  examine  tho  merits  of  pictures  sent  to  the 

Jackson  and  Asahel  Steams,  revised  tho  gen-  Westminster  hall  competition  of  184T,  and  now 

eral  statutes  of  the  state,  redacing  them  to  a  placed  in  the  new  houses  of  parliament.    In 

code,  which,  as  modified  and  adopted  by  tho  1847  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal 

legislature,  was  pnbhshed  in  1836.    His  most  academy,  and  in  1857  an  academician, 

important  work  was  his  Greek  and  English  PICKETT,  Albert  James,  an  American  his- 

lexicon,  which  he  began  to  prepare  in  1814  torian,  born  in  Anson  co.,  N.  0.,  Ang.  13, 1810, 

(before  any  similar  lexicon  had  been  under-  died  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Oct.  28,  1858.    He 

taken),  and  finished  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  went  with  his  father  to  Alabama  in  1818,  and 

Daniel  Oliver  and  pnblished  in  1826.    A  2d  studied  law.    He  never  applied  for  a  hcense  to 

edition,  mnch  enlarged  and  improved,  appeared  practise,  however,  bnt  after  his  marriage  in 

in  18''9  ■  and  the  revision  of  tho  3d,  still  fur-  1832  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  and 

h      mp      ed,  was  completed  by  him  just  be-  the  care  of  his  plantation.    In  1851  he  puMished 

f       h     d    ease.    Among  his  other  writings  a  "History  or  Alabama"  (2  vols,  small  4to., 

sep    a    y  published  may  be  mentioned  "  Ee-  Charleston). 

rairk      n    ho   Indian   Languages  of  North  PIOKLES,  vegetables  of  various  sorts,  as 

imen  a    (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1836),  and  "Me-  small  cucumbers,  onions,  string  beans,  and  cab- 

m  IT     n       e  Language   and  Inhabitants  of  bage,  and  also  some  fruits,  such  as  melons, 

Lo  dN     hs  Island "  (4to.,  Cambridge,  1845),  peaches,  India  mangoes,  and  solt  unripe  nuts, 

ni.  Chablbs,  M.D.,  an  American  naturalist,  preserved  in  vinegar  to  he  eaten  as  a  condiment, 

grandsonof  Timothy  Pickering,  bom  in  Susque-  The  articles  are  steeped  or  parboiled  in  brine 

hanna  co.,  Penn.,  in  Kov.  1805.    He  was  edu-  and  then  transferred  to  the  vinegar,  to  which 

cated  at  Harvard  college  in  the  class  of  1823,  some  salt  is  added,  and  to  give  flavor  some  of  a 

and  was  attached  as  naturalist  to  the  V.  8.  ex-  variety  of  spices  are  also  introduced,  as  well  as 

ploring  expedition  under  Commander  Charles  mustard,  horse  radish,  ifcc.    East  India  pickles 

Wilkes,  1888-'42,     After  the  termination  of  are  flavored  with  curry  powder  mixed  with 

that  expedition  he  went  to  India  and  eastern  mustard  and  garlic.     For  some  articles  the' 

Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  charac-  vinegar  is  nsed  cold,  for  others  hot,  and  for 

teristics  of  different  tribes  of  those  conntiies,  onions  pure  distilled  vinegar  is  employed  in 

and  pnblished  the  results  of  his  researches  in  his  order   that   the    naturd  whiteness  of  these 

"  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical  Distri-  vegetables  may  be  preserved.     The  use  of 

hution"  (4to.,  Philadelphia,  184S),  and  "  Geo-  pickles  is  so  general  that  they  are  almost  one 

graphical  Distribution  of  Animals  and  Man"  of  the  common  necessaries  of  hfe ;  and  among 

(Boston,  1854).    Another  work,  of  long  study,  seafaring  men  especially  their  consumption  is 

on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  ia  said  to  be  prodigious.    On  this  account  it  is  a 

now  (1861)  in  the  press.  It  consists  of  a  botan-  matter  of  serious  consideration,  that  they  are 

ictd  description  and  comparison  of  the  countries  often  contaminated  with  a  poisonous  salt  of 

visited  by  the  exploring  expedition,  and  by  copper,  which  after  several  receipts  given  in 

bim  on  his  snljseqnent  excursion  to  the  Indian  the  cookery  books  is  intentionally  introdnced 

ocean.    About  50  comparative  floras  are  given,  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  to  the  pickles  a  pleas- 

personally  examined  at  all  the  principal  geo-  ing  bright  green  color.    To  obtain  this  effect 

graphical  positions  on  the  globe.    From  hints  in  the  vinegar  is  boiled  in  brass  or  copper  vessels, 

ancient  authors,  and  by  comparisons  and  calcu-  or  copper  coins  are  introdnced  into  the  boiling 

lations  from  various  numbers  in  history,  he  is  liquid,  and  sometimes  verdigris  and  blue  yitrid 

confident  that  he  has  made  tbe  discovery  that  or  the  sulphate  of  copper.    This  salt  is,  how- 

the  Egyptian  great  year  consisted  of  1,540  years  ever,  produced  by  boiling  vinegar  which  con- 

of  365  days  each,  and  that  the  fabled  phmnix  tains  sulphuric  acid  in  copper  vessels,  and  most 

was  but  a  measure  of  time,  being  660  years,  of  the  vmegar  that  is  used  in  tho  pickle  fac- 

that  is,  ^  of  the  great  year.    See  his  "  Chrono-  lories  is  of  this  character.    Dr.  Hassall  reports 
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that  the  Btunples  of  pioklea  esamined  by  him,  ton,tIieformerlDyCamden,BishopLloyd,rather 

amounting  to  33  in  number,  all  contained  cop-  Innes,  George  Chalmers,  and  Eitson.    Their 

per  to  some  extent,  and  two  or  three  of  them  language  hore  some  resemblance  to  the  "Welsh, 

m  dangerons  quantities.     Sulphuric  acid  also  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Camden  that  the 

■was  detected  in  19  out  of  30  samples  of  vinegar  modem  "Welsh  aro  of  Pictish  origin.    Architec- 

nsed  for  pickling.     Numerous  fatal  cases  of  tural  remains  of  a  singular  character  still  eiist 

poisoning  are  reported  as  having  occurred  from  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  are  there 

the  use  of  such  pickles.    The  presence  of  cop-  popularly  called  Picts'  houses ;  and  traditions 

per  may  be  suspected  in  all  pickles  of  a  brighter  of  a  people  of  that  name  of  uncommon  bodily 

green  color  than  the  vegetables  naturally  pos-  strength  have  survived  to  this  day. 

aess;  and  it  is  proved  when  a  bright  piece  of  PICTS'  WORK  BITCH.    See  Oateail. 

iron  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  the  liqnid  be-  PIEDMONT  (Ital.  pi&  di  monte,  foof  of  the 

comes  coated  with  copper;  or  if,  when  a  bit  of  mountain),  a  division  in  the  N.  W,  of  Italy, 

the  pickles  is  minced  fine  and  put  into  a  vial  no  longer  having  a  distinct  political  oiistonce, 

with  liquid  ammonia   diluted  with   an   equal  bounded  N.  by  Switzerland,  E.  by  Lombardy 

amount  of  water,  the  liqnid  becomes  blue,  it  is  and  Parma,  S.  by  Genoa,  and  "W.  by  France ; 

owing  to  the  presence  of  copper.  area,  11,393  sq.  m.    It  is  enclosed  on  3  sides 

PIOO  DELLA  MIRANDOLA.    See  Mibab-  by  a  stupendous  mountain  barrier,  and  opens 

DOLi.  on  the  4th  toward  the  rest  of  Italy.     It  is 

PICRIO  ACID,    See  Cabbazotio  Aoid.  completely  drdned  by  the  Po  and  its  tributa- 

PICTOTI,  a  N.  E  CO.  of  Nova  Scotia,  border-  ries,  of  which  there  are  28  on  the  right  bank 
ing  on  Northumberland  strait,  and  drdned  by  and  36  on  the  left  In  the  intense  heat  of 
several  small  rivers;  area,  845  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  summer  the  ground  of  the  pMns  toward  Lom- 
1851,  25,693.  Its  surface  is  very  much  diver-  hardy  becomes  so  scorched  that  crops  are  only 
sified  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  contains  osten-  saved  by  o  system  of  irrigation  whidi  is  devel- 
sive  mioes  of  coal. — Picrotr,  the  capita!,  is  situ-  oped  to  great  perfection.  Some  half  a  million 
ated  on  the  N.  shoro  of  an  extensive  harbor,  acres  are  scored  with  artificial  channels;  for 
near  the  E.  end  of  Northumberland  strait,  in  the  priviTege  of  nsing  the  water  a  tax  is  levied, 
lat  46°  N.,  long.  63°  10'  W.,  64  m.  N.  E.  from  Thus  districts  once  waste  and  occupied  by  a 
Halifax ;  pop.  about  3,500.  The  houses  are  scanty  and  impoverished  population  nave  been 
principally  built  of  wood,  and  there  is  a  neat  reclaimed  and  are  now  the  granary  of  the  old 
church,  an  academy  in  connection  with  the  Sardinian  states.  Maize  and  barley  are  esten- 
Pi'e3bytoriftnchurch,agrauimarschool,alibra-  sively  raised ;  the  former  is  the  chief  article 
ry,  and  a  lighthouse  at  the  8,  side  of  the  en-  of  food,  and  the  latter  is  fed  to  swine.  To- 
trance  to  the  harbor.  Picton  is  a  place  of  rising  bacco  being  a  royal  monopoly,  its  cultivation 
importance,  and  has  increased  very  much  since  Js  strictly  prohibited.  The  silk  of  Piedmont 
the  coal  mines  and  quarries  of  building  stono  is  the  best  in  Italy,  and  its  silk  manufactures 
were  opened  in  the  neighborhood.  Ship  buOd-  are  important.  Common  linens,  woollens,  and 
ing  is  carried  on ;  and  in  1859,  49  vessels  of  an  cottons,  hosiery,  paper,  leather,  cutlery,  beer 
aggregate  of  10,103  tens  belonged  to  the  port,  and  other  liquors,  glass,  and  iron  are  manu- 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  building  factnred. — Piedmont  first  took  a  place  in  history 
stone,  dried  fish,  and  potatoes.  During  the  nnder  the  reign  of  Tommaso  I.  of  Savoy  (1188- 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1859,  105,538  tons'  of  1233),  It  has  constantly  shared  the  fortunes 
coal  were  shipped ;  and  the  value  of  the  im-  of  that  house,  daring  the  many  wars  in  which 
ports  was  $80,445.  In  the  same  year  386  ves-  it  has  borne  a  part  ui  Italy  and  Europe.  It 
seb  of  an  aggregate  of  64,123  tons  cleared  from  became  a  principality  in  1424,  was  merged  in 
Pictou  for  ports  in  the  "CTnited  States.  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  1718,  and  with 

PIOT^,  an  ancient  people  of  North  Britain,  in-  Sardinia  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  nnder  Tictor 

■  habiting  the  eastern  coast  and  lowlands  of  Scot-  Emanuel  in  1861. 

land.    Theyarefirstmentionedinaspeeohofthe  PIERCE.    I.  A  W,  co.  ofWis.,  bounded  "W. 

rhetoricianEumenius,  A.D.  296,  totheemperor  by  the  St.  Orois  and  S.  W.  by  the  Mississippi, 

Oonstantius  Chloros  on  his  return  from  the  vie-  and  drained  by  the  Rush  and  other  rivers; 

toryoverAUectus.  After  this  they  are  frequent-  area,  about  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,4,674. 

ly  spoken  of  by  Roman  historians,  and  Ammi-  It  has  a  broken  surface  covered  by  prairie  and 

anus  Marcellinus  in  the  annals  of  A,  D.  368  says  forest,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.    Capital,  Pres- 

that  they  were  divided  into  the  Dicalidome  and  cott.    II.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  bounded  S.  "W, 

Tecturiones,    According  to  the  account  of  the  by  the  Minnesota  or  St.  Peter's  river  and  Big 

Scottish  historians,  they  were  brought  in  843  Stone  lake,  and  intersected  by  the  Chippewa 

under  the  dominion  of  Kenneth  II.,  who  thus  and  Tipsinah  rivers ;  area,  about  1,625  sq.  m.: 

for  the  first  time  mad#  all  Scotland  subject  to  pop.  in  1860,  10,    It  has  a  rolling  sijrfaco  and 

one  king.     Their  name  of  Picti  (painted)  is  fertile  soil.    III.  A  "W.co.  of  Washington  tcrri- 

supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  their  cus-  tory,  having  Puget  sound  on  the  "W.,  bordered 

torn  of  painting  their  bodies.    It  has  been  a  S,W,by theNesquallyrivor,andinterseotedby 

snlgeot  of  dispute  whether  they  were  of  Celtic  the  Puyalup ;  area,  about  1,500  sq.  m. ;  pop, 

or  Teutonic  descent,  the  latter  opinion  being  in  1860,  1,115.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Cascade 

BMntained  by  Usher,  Stillingfleel,  and  Pinker-  mountains.    Capital,  Steilacoom. 
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PIEEOE,  Feajtcldt,  14th  president  of  the  not  the  time  for  him  to  step  forward  promi* 
United  States,  bom  in  Hillsborougli,  N.  H.,  cently  on  this  highest  theatre  in  the  land.  He 
Nov.  23,  1804.  His  father,  Gen.  Benjamin  beheld  these  great  combatants  doing  battle  be- 
Fierce,  a  native  of  Massaehusetts,  was  one  of  fore  the  eyes  of  the  nation  and  engrossing  its 
the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town  of  Hilleborougb,  whole  regard.  There  was  hardly  an  avenne  to 
and  served  as  a  soldier  and  officer  flironghont  reputation  save  what  was  occupied  by  one  or 
the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  an  influential  another  of  those  gigantic  figures."  He  made  ia 
democratic  politician,  ia  1837  and  1829  was  1840  a  speech  npon  revolutionary  pensions,  and 
elected  gotemor  of  the  state,  and  died  in  1889  in  1841  another  on  the  removal  of  persons 
at  the  age  of  81.  Franldin  Pierce  received  his  from  office  by  the  new  whig  administration, 
early  education  at  the  academies  of  Hancock  aiidinl842resignedhiBSeatandretumedtothe 
and  Pranciatown ;  and  in  1820  he  entered  Bow-  practice  of  Lis  profession  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  to 
doin  college,  at  Bmnswicli,  Me.  His  ambition  which  place  he  nad  removed  front  Hillsborough 
at  tbis  period  was  of  a  military  cast,  and  he  in  1838.  He  soon  became  distinguished  ^an  ad- 
was  a  zealous  officer  in  a  college  company  of  voeate,  aud  in  .1846  President  Polk  offered  him 
soldiers  in  which  his  future  biographer,  Na-  the  post  of  U.  S.  attorney-general,  which  he 
tlianiel  Hawthorne,  was  a  private.  During  declined.  He  also  declined  to  he  a  candidate 
one  of  his  winter  vacations  he  tanght  a  conn-  for  governor,  the  nomination  to  which  office 
try  school.  -He  was  graduated  in  1824,  and  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  democratic  state 
having  chosen  the  law  as  a  profession,  becama  convention.  Ho  still,  however,  continued  to 
a  student  in  the  office  of  Judge  Levi  Wood-  manifest  an  interest  in  politics,  and  vigorously 
bury  at  Portsmouth,  afterward  distinguished  supported  the  annesation  of  Tesas  in  opposi- 
as  a  T7.  S.  senator  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  tion  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  democracy 
Pierce  subsequently  studied  for  two  years  in  of  New  England.  In  1847,  when  the  state  of 
the  law  school  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  in  New  Hampshire  was  called  upon  to  furnish 
theoffice  of  Judge  Parker  at  Amherst,  N.H.  He  troops  for  the  Mexican  war,  he  enrolled  him> 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  began  self  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  Tolunteer  corn- 
practice  at  Hillsborough.  He  did  not  at  first  panics  of  Concord,  but  did  not  long  remain  in 
succeed  aa  an  advocate,  and  his  first  case  was  the  ranks ;  for  on  the  passage  by  congress  of 
a  marked  failure.  He  remarked  to  a  friend  the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army  he  received 
who  condoled  with  him:  "I  will  try  nine  theappointmont  of  colonel  of  the  9th  regiment^ 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases,  if  clients  will  and  shortly  irfter  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
continue  to  trust  me,  and,  if  I  fail  just  as  I  have  general  of  the  army.  On  May  27  he  embarked 
to-day,  will  try  the  thousandth.  I  shall  live  to  at  Newport  with  his  command,  and  after  a 
argue  cases  in  this  court  honso  in  a  manner  passage  of  80  days  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz.  Three 
that  will  mortify  neither  myselfnor  my  friends,"  weeks  later  he  led  his  men  to  join  the  mwu 
For  some  time  politics  diverted  his  attention  body  of  the  army  imder  Gen.  Scott  at  Puebla, 
from  his  profession.  Ho  was  an  ardent  advo-  which  he  reached  Aug.  7,  after  several  sharp 
cflte  of  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  engagements  with  guerillas  on  the  way.  In 
presidency,  and  in  1829  was  himself  elected  by  the  battle  of  Contreras  he  was  severely  hurt 
the  town  of  Hillsborough  its  representative  in  by  the  falling  of  his  horse,  but  continned  dur- 
the  state  legislature.  He  served  4  years  in  rng  the  day  at  the  head  of  his  brigade.  In  the 
that  body,  and  in  the  last  3  years  was  chosen  battle  of  Ohurubnsco,  while  leading  his  men 
speaker,  receiving  three  fourths  of  all  the  votes  agdnst  the  enemy,  he  fell  fainting  from  the 
of  thehouse.  InlSSShewaseleetedamember  paiu  of  his  injuries,  but  refused  to  quit  the 
of  congress,  where  he  served  on  the  judiciary  field.  After  the  battle,  the  Mexican  command- 
and  other  important  committees,  bat  did  not  er  having  opened  negotiations  for  peace.  Gen. 
attiun  to  distinction  in  debate.  He  sust^ned  Scott  appointed  Gen.  Pierce  one  of  the  com- 
Jackson's  opposition  to  the  internal  improve-  mi ssioners  to  arrange  the  termsof  an  armistice, 
ment  system,  and  made  a  speech  against  the  The  truce  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  bat- 
billauthorizinganappropriationforihemilitary  ties  of  Molino  del  Eey  and  Ohapultepeo  fol- 
aeademy  at  West  Point,  to  which  institution  lowed,  and  soon  afterward  the  city  of  Mexico 
he  was  long  oppiJSed,  though  during  the  Mesi-  capitulated.  Gen.  Pierce  romained  in  the  city 
can  war  he  saw  reason  to  change  his  opinion  till  December,  when,  tie  war  being  ended,  he 
on  that  subject.  On  the  question  of  slavery  returned  home,  and  resigning  Ms  commission 
he  sided  witJi  the  South,  and  opposed  anti-sla-  applied  himself  agm  to  the  practice  of  the 
very  measures  in  every  shape.  He  remained  law.  In  1850  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  until  convention  called  by  the  people  of  New  Harap- 
1837,  when  be  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  shire  to  revise  their  state  constitution,  and  was 
in  which  he  took  his  seat  as  the  youngest  chosen  president  of  thff  convention  by  an  al- 
member,  having  barely  reached  the  legal  aga  most  nnanimous  vote.  In  this  position  he  ei- 
for  the  position.  In  the  senate  at  that  time  erted  himself  to  procure  the  removal  from  the 
were  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Bu-  constitution  of  the  tests  by  which  Catholics  are 
chanan,  Woodbury,  and  Silaa  Wright  Mr.  excluded  from  certain  offices.  On  June  12, 
Hawthorne  says  :  "With  his  usual  tact  and  18B3,  tie  democratic  national  convention  as- 
exqnisit«  sense  of  propriety,  he  saw  that  it  was  sembled  at  Baltimore,  and  after  35  ballotinga 
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for  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  tee  oa  territories,  introduced  a  bill  for  tie 
States,  during  wliich  not  a  yote  had  been  given  orgaiiizatioa  of  two  territories,  to  he  called 
for  Gen.  Pisrco,  the  Vu-ginia  delegation  brought  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  the  region  "W.  of  Mis- 
forward  his  name,  and  on  the  49th  ballot  he  souriandK.  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'.  By  the 
■waa  nominated  hy  282  votes  to  11  for  all  other  Missonri  compromise  of  18SO-'21  slavery  had 
candidates.  Ills  principal  competitors  were  been  formally  and  for  ever  eiclnded  from  this 
James  Buohaoan,  Lewis  Cass,  William  L.  Mar-  region.  By  the  bill  of  Mr.  Douglas,  which 
oy,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  At  the  ensuing  was  warmly  supported  by  the  administration, 
presidential  election  in  November  he  received  the  Missouri  compromise  act  was  repealed  and 
the  votes  of  all  the  states  except  Massachnsetts,  slavery  permitted  to  enter  these  territories.  ■  In 
Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  whose  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  anti- 
Buffrages  vrere  given  to  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  slavery  members  of  congress,  the  bill  became  a 
Of  the  votes  of  the  electortd  colleges  Pierce  re-  law  and  received  the  signature  of  thepresident 
eeived  254  and  Scott  43.  In  the  midat  of  this  on  the  last  day  of  May.  Great  excitement  and 
sudden  and  astonishing  political  success  the  indignation  were  aroused  in  the  free  states  by 
president  elect  was  smitten  with  a  terrible  this  measure.  It  was  denounced  as  a  flagrant 
domestic  calamity.  On  Jan,  6,  1853,  while  breach  of  faith,  and  asthe  violation  of  a  cora- 
maMng  withhiafimilyar^lroadjonmeyfrom  promise  as  sacred  as  the  compromises  of  the 
Andovor  to  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the  oars  Trero  constitution  itself.  Much  dissatisfaction  also 
thrown  off  the  track  and  dashed  agtunst  WM  produced  in  the  free  states  by  the  famona 
rocks,  and  his  only  child,  Benjamin  Pierce,  a  Ostend  conference,  at  which  Mr.  Buchanan, 
fine  boy  of  IS,  was  instantly  killed.  In  his  IT.  8.  minister  to  Great  Britain,  Mr,  Sonl^ 
inaugural  address,  March  i,  185S,  President  minister  to  Spdn,  and  Mr.  Mason,  minister  to 
Pierce  maintained  that  davery  is  recognized  France,  were  present,  and  proposed  to  buy 
by  the  constitution,  and  that  the  fugitive  slave  Cuba  from  Spain  for  ^120,000,000,  and  in  case 
Jaw  is  constitutional  and  should  bo  strictly  ex-  of  her  refusal  to  sell  the  island  to  take  it  by 
ecnted.  He  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  force.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Washing- 
agitation  of  the  slavery  qneation,  which  he  ton  in  1854  between  the  TInited  States  and 
thouglxt  had  been  settled  by  the  compromises  Great  Britain,  providing  for  commercial  ro- 
of 1850,  and  hoped  that  "  no  sectional  or  am-  ciproeity  between  this  country  and  the  British 
bitious  or  fanatical  excitement  might  again  provinces.  The  treaty  with  Japan  negotiated 
threaten  the  darability  of  our  institutions,  or  by  Commodore  Perry  was  ratified  by  the  sen- 
obscure  the  light  of  our  prosperity."  Three  ate  at  the  same  session.  Two  important  bills 
days  after  his  inaugnration  he  appointed  his  were  vetoed  hy  the  president,  one  of  which 
cabinet  as  follows ;  William  L.  Marcy,  secretary  made  appropriations  for  the  completion  and  re- 
of  state ;  James  Guthrie,  secretary  of  the  treas-  pair  of  certam  public  works,  and  the  other  ap- 
ury;  Jefierson  Davis,  secretary  of  war;  James  propriated  10,000,000  acres  of  the  public  hmda 
0.  Dobbin,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Eobert  tothestatesforthorelief  of  the  indigent  insane. 
McClelland,  secretary  of  the  iaterior;  James  In  the  spring  of  1854,  property  belonging  to 
Campbell  of  Pennsylvania,  postmaster-general;  American  citizens  at  Greytown  in  Nicaragua 
and  Caleb  Gushing,  attorney-general.  At  an  having  been  stolen  and  reparation  refused  by 
early  period  of  his  administration  President  the  authorities,  tlie  U.  S.  frigate  Cyane  was 
Pierce  was  called  upon  to  de^  with  a  serious  sent  tliore,  and  on  July  13  the  place  was  bom- 
question  respecting  the  boundary  between  the  barded  and  most  of  it  burned,  _  In  the  following 
United  States  and  Mexico,  a  tract  of  land  he-  year  occurred  the  fillibuster  invasion  of  Nic- 
tween  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua,  called  the  aragtia  by  William  Walker,  whose  success  in 
Mesilla  valiey,  being  claimed  by  both  countries,  the  autumn  of  1856  appeared  to  establish  hia 
The  dispute  was  ftially  settled  by  negotiation,  power,  and  consequently  a  minister  sent  b^  him 
and  resulted  in  the  acquisition  by  the  United  to  Washington  was  recognized  by  the  president 
States  of  the  region  now  known  as  Arizona,  and  diplomatic  intercourse  opened.  In  Feb. 
Inl853,  under  the  direction  of  the  war  depart  1855,  a  bill  that  had  passedcongressfor  the 
ment,  various  expeditions  were  ot^anized  and  payment  of  the  Frendi  spoliation  claims  was 
Bent  out  to  explore  the  rontes  proposed  for  a  vetoed  by  the  pre^dent,  who  in  the  following 
railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  of  month  also  vetoed  a  bill  increasing  the  annnaa 
which  Tolumtnousreports  have  since  been  pub-  Mpropriation  for  the  CoUins  line  of  steamers, 
lished.  In  the  same  year  a  serious  ■  dispute  Tie  other  inqiortant  measures  of  the  same  ses- 
with  Great  Britdn  on  the  subject  of  the  fish-  sion  which  received  bis.signature  were  the  bills 
erics  was  amicably  settled  by  mutual  oonces-  to  reor^uize  the  diplomatic  and  consular  sya- 
sions.  While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  tem  of  the  United  States ;  to  organize  the  court 
much  interest  was  excited  both  in  the  United  of  claims  ■,  to  provide  a  retired  list  for  the  na- 
Statea  and  in  Europe  by  the  affair  of  Martin  vy ;  and  to  confer  the  title  of  lieutenant-gen- 
Eoszta.  (See  IsoEAHiM,  DuNOAis  Nathakibx.)  era!  on  Winfield  Scott.  At  the  close  of  1854  and 
The  first  congress  which  met  during  the  ad-  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1855  circum- 
ministration  of  President  Pierce  assembled  in  stances  occurred  which  for  a  time  seriously  dis- 
Deo.  1853.  In  the  following  January  Mr.  turbed  the  harmony  between  the  governmenta 
Douglas,  then  chairman  of  the  senate  commit-  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    Enlist- 
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mentsofrecmitsfortlie  British  army  in  the  Cri-  He  was  graduated  at  Franklin  college  in  1829, 

Diea  were  laade  seoretly  in  this  country  under  and  afterward  began  to  stndy  law,  but  resolv- 

thesanctionof Mr.Orampton,t!ieBritJahminia-  ing  to  become  a  preacher,  was  admitted  on 

ter  at  Washington,  whose  recall  waa  therefore  trial  into  the  Georgia  conference  at  Macon  in 

demanded  by  the  president.    This  was  refused,  1880.    With  the  esception  of  the  year  1834, 

and  the  president  at  length  dismissed  not  only  during  which  he  was  stationed  in  Charleston, 

the  minister  bat  the  British  consuls  at  New  8.  0.,  he  labored  in  the  regular  ministry  in  va- 

York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati,  heoauae  of  rious  parts  of  hia  native  state  nntil  18S8-'9, 

their  complicity  in  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  when  he  became  first  president  of  ^e  Georgia 

laws.    The  matter  waa  finally  settled,'  and  after  female   (now  Wesleyan)    college    in  Macon, 

avaoancyof  afewmonthsanewBritishlegation  While  here  he  edited  jointly  with  P.  Pendle- 

was  sent  to  Washington.    Tlie  last  two  years  of  ton  the  "  Southern  Lady's  Book,"    Jn  1848  ho 

President  Pierce's  administration  were  marked  waa  elected  president  of  Emory  college,  Ga., 

by  scenes  of  domestic  discord  and  sectional  dis-  and  continued  in  that  office  nntil  his  election 

pnte  concerning  affairs  in  Kansas.  (See  Kakbab.)  to  the  episcopacy  at  the  general  conference  ia 

On  Jan.  24,  1856,  the  president  sent  a  message  Oolnmbus,  Ga.,  in  1854. 

to  congress  in  which  he  represented  the  forma-  PIEEER,  HmNMon  AcaraT,  a  German  pnh. 

tion.  of  a  free  state  government  in  Kansas  as  lisher,  bom  in  Altenburg  in  1794,  died  May 

an  act  of  rebellion,  and  jnstified  the  principles  13,   1850.    In  1811  he  studied  medicine  at 

of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act.    On  June  2  Jena,  and  in  1813  joined  the  army,  rose  to  the 

of  the  same  year  the  national  democratio  con-  rank  of  m^or,  and  resigned  in  1631.    He  took 

vention  met  at  Cincinnati  to  nominate  a  candi-  charge  of  his  father's  publishing  house  in  1835, 

date  for  president.     The  first  ballot  stood:  for  and  completed  the  Sneytfop^igcSes  ffSfferftucil 

James  Buchanan,  135  ;  for   Franklin  Pierce,  (26  vols.,  Altenburg,  1824r-'36),  commenced  by 

133 ;  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  38 ;  for  Lewis  his  father,  and  afterward  published  a  new  edi- 

Cass,  0.    On  subsequent  ballots  the  vote  for  tion,  entirely  recast  (1840-'46).    His  two  sons, 

Pierce  gradually  diminished,  and  on  the  17th  Victor  and  Eugene,  continued  in  the  manage- 

ballot  all  the  votes  were  given  for  Mr.  Bn-  ment  of  the  establishment,  and  published  a  3d 

chonan.    Before  the  adjournment  of  congress  edition  of  the  encyclopedia  nndor  the  title  of 

in  the  following  August,  the  house  of  repre-  Vkwerml  Lexihm  (30  vols.,  Altenburg,  1849- 

sentatives  made  an  amendment  to  the  army  ap-  '54).    A  4th  edition  commenced  in  1857  ia  not 

propriation  bill,  providing  that  no  part  of  the  yet  completed. 

army  should  be  employed  to  enforce  the  laws  PIERPOMT,  John,  an  American  poet  and 
made  by  the  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas,  clergyman,  bom  in  Litchfield,  Oonn.,  April  6, 
nntil  congress  should  have  decided  that  it  was  1785.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
a  valid  legislative  assembly.  The  senate  re-  1804,  and  in  1805  went  to  South  Carolina  as  pri- 
fused  to  concur  in  this  proviso,  and  congress  vate tntorin tiefamilyof  Col.WilliMnAHston. 
adjourned  without  making  any  provision  for  Heremained  there.4  years,  spending  part  of  his 
the  support  of  the  army.  The  president  imme-  time  in  Oharleaton  and  parton  the  Waceamaw 
diately  issued  a  proclamation  calling  an  extra  near  Georgetown.  Returning  to  Connecticut  in 
session  to  convene  on  Aug.  21,  when  the  ar-  1809,  he  studied  law  in  the  school  at  Litchfield, 
my  bill  was  passed  without  any  proviso,  and  and  having  been  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar 
immediately  afterward  congress  adjourned.  It  of  Essexco.,  Mass.,  in  1813,  settled  at  Newbury- 
came  together  agdn  on  Dec.  1,  and  the  presi-  port,  where  he  delivered  before  the  Washmg- 
dent's  annual  message  was  chiefly  devoted  to  ton  benevolent  society  his  poem  of  "  The  Per- 
the  subject  of  Kansas,  and  in  its  citation  of  trait,"  included  m  the  collection  of  his  "  Pa- 
events  and  expressions  of  praise  it  took  strong  triotio  and  Political  Pieces."  Relinquishing 
grounds  against  the  free-state  party  of  the  the  profession  of  law,  which,  in  consequence 
country.  The  session  closed  on  March  8, 1857,  of  the  unsettled  state  of  ufiairs  caused  by  the 
and  on  the  following  day  the  administration  of  war,  was  by  no  means  lucrative,  he  went  into 
President  Pierce  terminated,  and  that  of  James  mercantile  business,  first  in  Boston  and  then 
Buchanan  commenced.  Mr.  Pierce  soon  after-  in  Baltimore,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  1816 
ward  viated  Madeira,  and  travelled  estensively  he  published  at  Baltimore  "  Airs  of  Pales- 
in  Eiuope,  from  which  he  returned  in  1860.  tine,"  a  poem  in  heroic  measure,  and  soon  af- 
On  April  21, 1861,  bo  made  a  speech  to  a  mass  ter  began  the  study  of  theology,  first  by  him- 
meeting  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  which  he  de-  self  and  eubsequently  in  tho  Harvard  theologi- 
elared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Union  against  the  cal  achool.  In  1819  he  was  ordained  minister 
southern  confederacy,  and  urged  the  people  to  of  the  Hollis  street  Congregational  church  in 
^ve  to  the  national  administration  a  cordial  and  Boston.  He  spent  a  part  of  1835-'6  iu  Europe, 
vigorous  support. — The  life  of  Fi'anklin  Pierce,  estendinghis  travels  to  Constantinople  and  the 
to  the  period  of  his  nomination  aa  candidate  for  rains  of  Ephesus.  He  had  been,  both  in  the 
the  presidency,  baa  been  written  by  Nathaniel  pulpit  and.ont  of  tho  pulpit,  an  active  laborer 
Hawthorne  (Boston,  1852).  '  m  behalf  of  temperance,  anti-slavery,  the  me- 
PIEECE,  Gbobge  Foster,  D.D.,  one  of  the  lioratton  of  prison  discipline,  and  other  reforms, 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The  freedom  with  which  he  eipressed  his  opiu- 
Bouth,  bom  in  Greene  co.,  Ga.,  Feb.  8.  1811.  ions,  especially  in  regard  to  the  temperance 
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movement,  had  gSven  rise  to  some  feeling  be-  slit ;  ■wings  moderate  and  pointed ;  tail  of  va- 
forehisaepartureforEurope,andial838there  rious  lengths,  generally  rounded ;  tarsi  short, 
sprang  up  between  himself  and  a  portion  of  toea  long,  hind  one  about  the  length  of  the 
his  parish  a  controversy -which  lasted  7  years,  tai'sns.  In  the  typical  genus  coJumSa  (Linn.) 
At  Uie  end  of  that  time  a  dismissal  was  request-  the  prevailing  color  is  bluish  gray,  of  different 
ed  by  Mr.  Fierpont,  who  hadtrimnphantly  sns-  shades,  with  feathers  of  a  pecnliar  form  and 
tained  himself  agMust  the  charges  of  his  ad-  metidlic  lustre  upon  the  neck;  their  feet  are 
versaries.  In  1845  he  became  the  first  pastor  formed  for  walking  as  well  as  perching,  and 
of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  they  generally  seek  their  food_  upon  the 
he  remained  4  years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  ground ;  they  eat  principally  grains,  acorns, 
fromtheflrstCongregationalohnrchinMedford,  and  other  nuts,  and  some  tender  leaves  and 
Mass.,  at  which  place  he  now  resides.  Ia:84ii  plants.  There  are  more  than  SO  species  scat- 
he pnbhshed  an  edition  of  his  poetical  works  tered  over  the  globe ;  generally  seen  in  pairs 
under  the  title  of  "  Airs  of  Palestine  and  other  in  summer,  they  collect  in  large  flocks  at  the 
Poems."  At  the  Litdifield  centennial  cele-  beginning  of  winter,  sometimes  migrating  dur- 
bration  of  1851  he  delivered  a  long  poem,  ing  the  latter  to  mQder -climates ;  they  are 
Many  of  his  poems  have  been  called  forth  by  fond  of  vockypl8oes,especiallyon  thecoastsof 
circumstances  connected  with  the  moral  and  GreatBritain,  Afnca,andAMa,wheretheyhuild 
l^ligions  raovements  of  the  times.  their  rudely  constructed  nests.    The  common 

PIETISM.    See  Gbeuan  Theoiogt,  toI.  viiL  pigeon  or  dove,  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 

p.  194,  tion,  is  derived  &om  the  wild  rock  pigeon  or 

PIGEOJI,  an  extensive  family  of  rasorial  biset  (C.  IMa,  Linn.)  ;  in  ita  wild  state  it  lives 
birds,  by  some  ornithologists  raised  into  an  in  caverns  and  holes  in  the  rocks  of  the  coast, 
order,  characterized  by  a  short,  straight,  com-  and  never  in  the  woods  or  upon  trees;  it 
pressed  bill,  with  the  apical  half  vaulted  and  swarms  about  the  Orkney  islands  and  the  Heb- 
strong,  and  the  base  comparatively  weak  and  rides  and  in  the  rocky  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
covered  with  a  fleshy  membrane  in  which  the  ranean.  Man  substitutes  an  artificial  dove  cot 
nostrils  are  placed;  wings  moderate;  tarsi  for  the  natural  cavern,  m  which  the  pigeons 
mote  or  Icsa  long  and  robust,  and  the  toes  rear  their  young  for  his  benefit ;  the  birds, 
long,  divided,  and  padded  beneath.  Most  pi-  however,  generally  depend  for  support  on 
geons  are  perohers,  and  this  family  may  be  re-  their  own  exertions,  and  eiyoy  so  perfect  _a 
garded  as  forming  the  connecting  link  between  freedom  of  action  that  they  can  hardly  be  said 
the  gallinaceous  and  insessorial  birds.  Their  to  he  domesticated.  This  species  may  be  known 
geographical  distribution  is  very  extenave,  epe-  from  the  wood  and  ring  pigeons  by  the  2  broad 
eies  being  found  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  distinct  black  bars  across  the  closed  wings, 
except  in  the  frigid  zones ;  but  their  favorite  the  white  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and 
habitats  are  tropical  S.  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  broad  black  bar  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  It 
the  Indian  archipelago.  They  generally  nest  is  beyond  doubt  that  this  is  the  species  known 
on  trees,  laying  2  whitish  eggs  on  which  both  to  the  ancients,  and  which  from  time  immerao- 
Boses  sit  in  turn ;  the  young  are  covered  with  rial  has  been  regarded  with  peculiar  affection 
a  thin  hairy-like  down,  and  are  fed  in  the  nest  by  mankind,  as  tbo  emblem  of  gentieness,  af- 
till  able  to  fly,  at  first  by  a  milky  half-digested  fection,  and  the  divine  love  and  mercy ;  it  was 
substance  disgoreed  by  the  old  birds.  The  the  dove  which  was  sent  forth  as  a  messenger 
flight  is  generally  rapid  and  powerful,  and  from  the  ark  and  retamed  with  the  olive 
capable  of  being  long  sustained,  as  in  the  branch  in  its  mouth,  the  harbinger  of  glad  tid- 
carrier  pigeon ;  in  the  more  rasorial  types  the  ings;  it  was  one  of  the  purest  sacrificial  offer- 
wings  are  shorter  and  rounded,  and  the  fiight  ings  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  to  1±lo 
ia  abrupt,  low,  and  of  short  continuance.  They  Christian  world  it  has  always  represented  the 
are  generally  wild  and  timorous,  and,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  to  bless  mankind ;  from 
exception  of  the  common  pigeon  and  tartle  the  affectionate  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
dove,  have  not  been  domesticated.  The  voice  it  was  sacred  to  Veni^,  the  heathen  goddess 
consists  of  a  guttural  cooing,  at  times  plwntive  of  love,  and  was  her  constant  attendant.  The 
and  tender,  at  others  harsh  and  unpleasant,  and  pigeon  is  interesting  to  the  comparative  phys- 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  males  in  the  breeding  lologist  from  the  fact,  above  alluded  to,  that 
season;  thecolorsare usually brilliantand beau-  the  parent  birds  nourish  the  young  with  ae 
tifollydiverMfled;  their  flesh  is  wholesome,  nu-  curd-like  contents  of  the  crop,  secreted  by 
tritious,  well  flavored,  juicy,  and  high-colored,  special  glands  like  the  milk  in  mammalia,  with 
In  the  American  fauna  pigeons  take  the  place  of  this  remarkable  difforenee,  that  it  is  secreted 
partridges  and  pheasants.  The  family  includes  by  both  sexes,  and  even  most  abundantly  by 
the  sub-families  eolumbime  or  pigeons  proper,  the  male.  It  was  discovered  by  Hunter  that 
treronijuB  or  tree  pigeons,  gourina  or  ground  the  crop,  thin  and  membranous  in  the  ordinary 
pigeons,  diduwMhwe  or  tooth-billed  pigeons,  condition,  becomes  thickened  and  enlarged  in 
aiS  didims,  of  which  the  dodo,  already  do-  the  breeding  season,  more  vascular,  with  an 
Boribed,  is  the  only  representative.-— In  the  co-  irregular  glandular  appearance  on  the  interior ; 
lumbinm  the  bill  is  moderate  and  slender,  and  the  secretion  of  these  ^andulie  soon  coagulates 
acute  at  th«  tip ;  the  nostrils  a  longitndinal  into  a  granulated  white  curd,  bo  that  the  old 
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joke  about  "pigeon's  milt"  is  not  without  and  abdomen  purplish  red,  Trith  the  enter 
fonndation ;  a  young  pigeon,  like  a  young  ridge  of  the  wing  and  eonie  of  the  greater 
mammal,  will  Burelj  die  if  deprived  of  its  par-  coverts  white.  The  wood  pigeon  {C.  <en<u, 
ents  in  the  first  week  of  its  life.  Pigeons  do  Linn.)  is  of  smaller  size,  and  of  more  limited 
not  drink  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  birds,  bnt  distribntion,  found  principally  in  well  wooded 
by  a  long,  continuous  draught,  without  raising  districts,  migrating  to  the  south  in  winter ;  ita 
the  head  until  the  thirst  is  satisfied,  like  cattle,  habits  resemble  those  of  the  ring  pigeon;  it  is 
There  are  numerous  varieties  or  breeds  highly  about  14  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  28 ; 
prized  by  the  pigeon  fancier ;  whatever  dieir  the  general  color  is  blnish  gray,  with  the  sides 
form,  colors,  or  peculiarities,  they  have  all  of  the  neck  golden  green,  the  fore  neck  and 
originated  flrom  a  few  accidental  varieties  of  breast  pale  vinous,  and  the  outer  web  of  the 
the  common  species,  isolated  and  carefnlly  secoudaries  and  some  of  their  coverts  with  a 
bred  by  man,  and  not  from  hybrid  crossings  spot  of  black,  not  forming  bars  as  in  the  rock 
with  other  species  either  allied  or  remote;  pigeon.  Neither  of  the  laEt  two  species  has 
these  varieties,  as  far  as  known,  are  permanent  been  domesticated,  and  neither  will  breed  with 
when  bred  in  and  in,  and,  if  permitted  to  breed  the  rock  pigeon,  nor  with  theb  own  species  in 
indiscriminately  with  each  other,  produce  a  captivity.  There  are  several  wOd  species  of 
fertile  ofispriug.  Such  varieties  requii-e  the  cottimba  in  the  United  States,  as  the  liand- 
utmost  care  to  keep  them  from  degenerating,  tailed  pigeon((7./a*Ti(j(a,  Say),about  15  inches 
and  have  so  far  lost  their  natural  instincts  and  in  length,  found  from  the  Rocky  monntains  to 
,  desire  for  liberty  that  theyhavo  become  nearly  the  Pacific,  and  as  far  south  as  Mexico;  the 
dependent  on  man  for  their  snpport,  having  in  color  above  is  olivaceous  ashy,  the  head  and 
great  measure  lost  the  faculty  of  providing  for  lower  parts  pnrpiish  violet,  a  white  half  collar 
themselves.  Among  the  numerous  varietiea  on  the  backof  the  neck,  tailwithasubterminal 
of  this  species  may  be  mentioned  the  fantail,  dusky  band,  sides  of  neck  with  golden  refleo- 
Jaeobine,  pouter,  tumbler,  and  carrier  pigeon,  tions,  and  the  bill  yellow  with  a  black  tip.  ■  TTie 
^^  last  of  which  has  been  described  under  that  red-billed  pigeon  {CjfffiBijTW()'is,'Wagl.),  of  the 
title.  The  fantails  are  so  calledfrom  the  great  lower  Eio  Grande,  is  14  inches  long  and  33  in 
numberof  the  tail  feathers,  their  erectile  power  alar  extent ;  thegeneralcoloris  slaty  blue,  with 
and  singular  trembling  motion;  they  are  of  the  back  olive,  and  the  head  and  neck  choco- 
small  size,  awkward  fliers,  and  very  apt  to  be  late  red ;  bill  during  life  purple,  yellow  after 
overset  by  the  wind;  when  pure  the  color  is  death;  no  metallic  scales  on  the  neck.  The 
generally  white,  sometimes  with  a  black  head  white-headed  pigeon  (C.  leucocephala,  Linn.), 
and  tail.  The  Jacobine  pigeon  has  a  ruff  of  a  little  smaller,  inhabits  the  Indian  and  other 
raised  feathers  forming  a  kind  of  hood  like  southern  Florida  keys  and  the  West  Indies; 
that  of  a  monk ;  it  is  small,  but  of  light  and  the  color  is  dark  slaty  bine,  with  the  top  of  the 
elegant  form,  with  white  head,  wings,  and  head  white,  the  sides  of  the  neck  with  golden 
tail,  and  reddish  brown  hood,  back,  and  breast;  green  scales,  the  bill  purplish,  iris  white,  and 
some  highly  prized  varieties  are  pure  white;  legs  dark  red. — The  passenger  pigeon  (ei^iopisiw 
it  is  very  prolific,  a  poor  fiier  on  account  of  its  migratoriiu.  Swains.)  has  been  described  under 
hood,  and  generally  keeps  much  at  home.  The  that  title.  Li  the  genus  carpophaga  (Selbj), 
pouter  or  cropper  is  so  called  from  its  faculty  Inoluding  the  fruit  pigeons,  the  bill  has  a  large 
of  inflating  the  cesophagus  to  an  eit«nt  some-  and  prominent  soft  baEsl  portion,  beneath  which 
times  e<3ual  to  the  size  of  the  body ;  this  infla-  the  nostrils  are  situated ;  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
tion  subjects  the  bird  to  many  inconveniences,  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest ;  tail  lengthened 
diseases,  and  fatal  accidents,  and  hence,  though  and  generally  rounded ;  tarsi  very  short,  and 
of  handsome  plumage,  it  is  not  much  ^teemed  clothed  with  down  below  the  knee.  There  are 
by  fanciers ;  it  is  also  unproductive ;  the  pre-  about  80  species,  found  in  the  forests  of  India, 
Tailing  color  is  reddish  brown.  The  tnmbler  Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and 
is  so  called  from  ita  singular  habit  of  rolling  Pacific  oceans ;  they  live  on  the  branches  of 
over  and  overinthe  air  before  alighting;  the  the  highest  trees,  feeding  on  fruits  and  berries; 
Turkish  pigeon,  of  the  same  race  as  the  carrier,  their  colors  are  green,  yellow,  and  purple,  with 
is  of  large  size,  with  a  bill  tubereulated  at  the  bronzed  and  metallic  reflections.  One  of  the 
base,  and  the  eyes  widely  surrounded  by  naked  handsomest  of  this  beautiful  group  is  the  nut- 
red  skin.  The  cusimt  or  ring  pigeon  (C.pa-  meg  pigeon  (C.  tenea,  Selhy),  about  18  inches 
&tm&««,  Linn.)  iswidely  distributed  over  Europe  long,  inhabiting  India  and  its  archipelago;  the 
and  N.  Asia  and  Africa,  even  where  the  win-  generd  color  is  a  fine  pale  bluish  gray,  with 
ters  are  severe ;  it  is  an  arboreal  species,  perch-  golden  green  back,  wings,  and  tail,  and  deep 
ing,  roosting,  and  nesting  upon  trees,  keeping  chestnut  under  tail  coverts.  The  magnificent 
a  vigilant  watch  in  the  daytime;  the  eggs  are  fruit  pigeon  (C.  magnifiea,  Temm.)  las  the 
S,  white,  and  hatched  out  in  17  or  20  days ;  wing  coverts  spotted  with  bright  yellow,  a 
2  broods  are  raised  in  a  year.  It  is  a  largo  purplish  green  tinge  on  the  breast  and  abdo- 
speeicB,  measuring  16  or  17  inches  in  length;  men,  and  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  rich  yel- 
the  sides  of  the  neck  are  glossed  with  green,  low ;  in  these  and  the  allied  species  the  metallic 
bounded  by  a  patch  of  white  which  nearly  lustre  of  the-  plumage  changes  with  every  mo- 
jneeta  behind,  forming  a  half  collar ;  the  breast  tion,  rivalling  even  the  hues  of  the  hmnming 
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birds.    They  feed  on  nutmegs,  figa,  and  ia  Aus-  neighboring  idanda,  ia  of  a  general  yelloirish 

triOia  on  the  top  leaves  of  the  cabbage  palm ;  gi-een  color,  with  a  mantle  of  ricb  brownish 

the  nutmegs  are  swallowed  whole,  the  ester-  red,  crown  greenish  gray,  chin  and  throat  yel- 

nal  enveiope  or  the  mac«  digested,  and  the  low,  wings  greenish  black  edged  with  yellow, 

bard  nnt  voided  not  only  nninjnred  but  the  tail  bluiab  gray  with  dark  e«ntral  band,  the  2 

better  prepared  for  germiaation  in  the  soil  on  middle  feathers  wholly  green;  this  and  the  al- 

which  it  is  dropped ;  in  thia  way  the  nutmeg  lied  species  luxuriate  amid  the  rich  foliage  of 

baa  been  extensively  diaseminated  through  the  the  banyan  and  other  tropical  treea,  whose 

East  Indian  islands;  it  haa  been  found  by  ex-  fruita  yield  them  a  never-failing  repast;  their 

periment  that  an  artificial  preparation  by  steep-  colors  are  ao  nearly  those  of  the  leaves  among 

ing  in  a  lye  of  lime,  analogons  to  what  it  un-  which  they  dwell,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 

dergoes  in  the  intesUnes  of  the  pigeon,  is  detect  them;  ibeir  feet  resemble  those  of  a 

necessary  to  cause  germination  in  tho  nutm^.  psrrot,  and   they  climb   among  the   branches 

On  this  food  the  flesh  becomes  very  fat  and  very  much  like  this  soansorial  bu^— In  ^e 

highly  flavored.    The   double-crested  pigeon  gouHnm  or  ground  pigeons  the  toea  are  usuaUy 

<Upliolaimv»  antareticna,  Sbaw),  a  native  of  long  and  strong,  and  adapted  for  progression 

Kew  Holland,  bas  an  occipital  crest  and  one  on  the  ground;  the  wings  generally  short  and 

of  loose  feathers  occupying  tho  forehead  and  rounded,  and  sometimes  concave  as  in  the  par-i 

basal  half  of  the  bill;  thewings  arevery  Jong;  tridges,  and  the  legs  are  long ;  approaching  aa 

tbe  general  color  ia  pearl-gray,  the  crests  red-  they  do  the  gallinaceous  birds  in  these  respects, 

dish  brown,  the  tail  with  a  black  bar ;  it  is  they  differ  from  them  in  having,  like  the  other 

strictly  arboreal  gregarious,  living  in  the  for-  doves,  very  short  cieca;  they  run  with  great 

ests  feedmg  on  tbe  wild  figs  and  the  fruit  of  rapidity,  fant  tbe  flight  la  low  and  labored ;  tbe 

the  cabbage  palm.    The  genera  turtur  and  colors  are  more  uniform  and  less  briUiaut  than 

ffina  of  this  sab-family  will  be  noticed  under  in  tbe  preceding  sub-families,  though  some  of 

Turtle  Dove. — In  the  sub-family  treroninm  the  members  are  very  handsome  birds.    The 

or  tree  pigeons  belong  the  genera  ftilorwpm  genus  cofefnfiina  (Spii)  has  a  short  slender  bill, 

(Swains )  and  treron  (Vieill.)  or  tiwigo  (Ouv.) ;  and  lengthened  rounded  tail,  and  contains  a 

In  theae'tbe  biU  ia  short,  with  tbe  tips  of  both  few  pretty  litde  species  from  tbe  warm  pa,rt8 

mandibles  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  the  tarsi  of  South  America.    The  genus  iM«a«(a(Bonap.) 

very  short  and  more  or  less  feathered,  and  tho  bus  longer  wings  and  a  shorter  tail ;  the  spe- 

toes  divided  at  the  base,  with  short  and  curved  cies  are  few,  and  these  small  pigeons  are  chiefly 

claws.    In  the  genus  ptilono:p'ug  or  tJie  turte-  confined  to  the  West  India  and  Galapagos  isl- 

lines  tbe  bOl  is  slender,  the  wings  moderate,  ands,  whence  they  sometimes  wander  to  the 

the  8d  quill  the  longest,  and  the  1st  with  the  Florida  keys ;  they  seek  their  food  on  the 

end  suddenly  narrowed  for  some  distance,  and  ground,  and  when  alarmed  fly  off  with  a  whist- 

tbe  tail  moderate    and  even.    These  showy  ling  noise.    Tbe  Zenaida  dove  (z.  anumUs, 

birda  are  found  in  the  tropical  deep  foreats  of  Bonap.)  is  about  11  inches  long  and  18  in  alar 

India,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  islands;  tbey  extent;  the  prevailing  color  above  is  reddish 

are  of  solitary  habits,  feeding  on  fruits,  eape-  olive  tinged  with  gray,  with  a  purplish  hue  on 

cially  that  of  the  banyan.   The  purple-crowned  the  head  and  under  parts ;  inside  of  wings  and 

turtcline  (P. yurpurafiM,  Bwains.)  ia  abont  10  sides   bine;   quills  brown,  secondaries  tipped 

faicheslong,  of  a  parrot-green  color  above,  paler  with  white,  and  the  taU  with   a  subterminal 

on  the  sides ;  forehead  and  crown  pale  lilac  black  bar.    The  keys  skirted  with  mangroves 

bordered  with  yellow;    miidla  of  abdomen  used  to  be  theirfavorite  breeding  places,henoe 

rich  orange  passing  into  pure  yellow ;  under  called  pigeon  or  dove  keys ;  the  nest  is  made 

tail  coverts  orange ;  scapulars  purplish  blue ;  on  the  ground,  and  more  compact  than  ia  usual 

quills   greenish  black  margined  with  yellow,  with  pigeons;  the  flesh  is  excellent;  tbe  food 

In  the  blue-capped  turteline  (P.  monaehui,  consists- of  seeds,  aromatic  leaves,  and  berries, 

Swains.)  the  prevailing  color  ia  green,  with  some  of  whicb  are  acrid  and  poisonous  to 

the  forehead,  crown,  and  abdominal  patch  bril-  man ;  the  cooing  is  very  soft  and  melancholy, 

liant  blue ;  line  over  the  eyes,  the  chin,  throat.  The  white-winged  dove  (melopelia  leucoptera, 

and  vent  bright  yellow.    In  the  genus  treron  Bonap.)  bas  the  orbital  region  naked ;    the 

the  bill  is  stout,  the  3d  and  3d  quills  nearly  color  is  light  olive  brown  above,  purplish  on 

equal  and  longest,  with  the  3d  notched  on  the  the  head  and  neck,  and  bluish  gray  below ;  tail 

inner  web  near  the  middle ;  tail  rounded,  or  broadly  tipped  with  white,  and  a  broad  white 

lengthened  and  wedge-shaped ;  there  are  about  patch  of  the  same  on  the  wings ;  it  is  found  in 

20  species,  inhabiting  India  and  its  archipelago  the  "West  Indies,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Eio 

and  Africa ;  they  are  arboreal,  wild,  living  in  Grande  southward.    In  the  genus  thamtepe- 

flocks,  and  feed  on  fruits  and  berries ;  the  mght  lia  (Swwns.)  are  mcluded  other  small  ground 

is  rapid  and  low.    These  thick-billed  pigeons  pigeons  from  South  America  and  Africa.  The 

vie  with  the  parrots  in  the  diversiiied  colors  scaly  dove  (C.  squamosa,  Temm ;  iearfa^lla, 

of  their  plumage,  the  prevailing  hues  being  Bonap.)  is  abont  8  inches  long ;  the  color  is 

green  and  yellow,  with  purpUsh  and  reddish  ashy  olive  above,  and  ashy  white  below  tinged 

patches.    The  aromatic  vinago  (T.  tmimatica,  with  pale  violet  on  the  breast,  the  dark  brown 

Steph.),  of  continental  India,  Java,  and  the  margins  of  the  feathers  giving  tho  bird  a  scaly 
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gipearanee ;  it  la  fotind  from  the  valley  of  the  tdsts  of  grain,  berries,  and  insects ;  the  npper 
Rio  Grande  southward.  The  ground  dove  (0.  parts  are  gray,  with  a  purple  tinge  on  the  head 
jioMmna,  Swains.)  is  6i  inches  long ;  above  and  neck ;  the  under  parts  white,  and  the  tail 
grayish  olive,  the  neck  and  occiput  tinged  with  reddish  brown.  In  the  genus  etamtejtas  (Bo- 
blne ;  lower  parta  and  Bides  light  purplish  red,  nap.)  belongs  the  blue-headed  pigeon  (S.  cyor- 
BOme  of  the  feathers  margined  with  darker ;  nocephala,  Bonap.)  of  the  West  lidies  and  the 
quills  brownish  orange,  and  wings  marked  with  southern  keys;  above  and  on  the  sides  the 
blaol!,  steel-blue,  and  violet  blotches ;  female  color  is  olivaceous  chocolate,  and  below  red- 
without  the  purplish  red;  it  iafound  along  the  dish  brown;  chin,  throat,  and  forehead  black ; 
S.  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts,  and  in  Lower  Oal-  crown  blue ;  it  is  about  10^  inches  long ;  it  is 
iforuia.  In  the  genus  perktera  (Swms.)  the  retired  and  solitary,  and  lays  several  eggs  in  a 
bill  is  very  slender,  and  the  tail  moderate  and  nest  on  the  ground ;  the  young  are  smd  to  fol- 
ronnded ;  there  are  about  20  speciea  found  in  low  the  parents  as  soon  as  hatched.  In  the 
the  tropical  parts  of  Soutli  America,  the  West  genua  $mra  (Flem.)  belong  the  large  crowned 
Indies,  8.  Africa,  and  the  Bouth  sea  islands;  pigeons  of^New  Guinea  and  the  Indian  arehi- 
their  flight  resembles  that  of  the  partridge,  pelago ;  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  large 
The  white-bellied  ground  dove  (P.  Jiwnaic^iiis,  compressed  crest.  The  crowned  pigeon  (ff. 
Swains.)  is  about  12  inches  long;  the  upper  eor<mata,  Steph.)  is  the  largest  of  the  family, 
plumage  is  pale  umber  brown  tinged  with  beingSTor  28  inches  long  j  the  bill  is  2  inches 
green,  the  lower  parts  white  tinged  with  vi-  long  and  black;  the  crest  is  composed  of  long 
nous  red  on  the  breast ;  forehead  and  throat  silky  barbuies  plumed  at  the  end,  which,  with 
hoary  white,  and  sides  of  neck  vmons  red  with  the  head,  neck,  and  lower  parts,  are  grayish 
lilac  purple  and  golden  green  reflections.  The  blue;  back  with  the  feathers  bla<i  at  the  base 
Key  West  pigeon  (P.  MarUnica,  Temm. ;  oreo-  with  tips  of  rich  purplish  brown;  a  central 
peleia,  Keich.)  is  often  called  mountain  par-  broad  white  bar  across  the  closed  wings.  This 
tridge  in  the  West  Indies;  It  b  about  lOi  bird  seems  to  connect  the  pigeons  with  the 
inches  long;  the  upper  plumage  is  brownish,  curassows  and  guans;  it  nests  in  trees,  and 
orange  with  a  purple  or  coppery  gloss ;  reddish  lays  only  two  eggs;  it  is  readily  tamed,  bnt, 
white  below,  passing  into  pale  wood  brown ;  like  the  gau^  Nicobar  pigeon,  does  not  prop- 
it  is  fonnd  in  Rorida  and  the  West  Indies.  In  agate  in  confinement,  and  can  hardly  bear  the 
Australia  belong  the  genera  oejwAa/JS  (Gould),  chilly  temperature  of  Eorthem_  climates;  its 
with  long  wings  and  taU,  and  an  occipital  flesh  is  excellent  for  food.  This  species  and 
crest ;  petrophoisa  (Gould),  in  the  rocky  and  the  0.  Yictorim  have  hybridized  at  Uie  London, 
barren  K  "W.  districts;  phapa  (Selbj),  very  zoological  gardens,  and  have  produced  a  living 
hwidsome  birds,  living  like  partridges ;  geo~  young  one,  having  sat  upon  a  single  egg  for  28 
phap)  (Glould),  and  ckahophapg  (Gould),  found  days.— The  sub-family  diAunculina  have  the 
(Jbo  in  the  Indian  archipelago.  These  ore  biU.  strong  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  with 
generally  showy  birds,  and  have  similar  ter-  the  culraen  depressed  close  to  the  forehead,  and 
restrial  habits.  In  the  genua  cal/snas  (Gray),  then  suddenly  rising  and  forming  an  arch  to 
the  bill  is  strong  and  much  curved  at  the  tip,  the  acute  and  overhangmg  tip ;  the  lower  man- 
wings  long  and  pointed,  and  tail  moderate  and  dible  is  armed  with  3  distinct  angular  teeth  near 
even;  tarsi  very  robust;  base  of  npper  mandi-  the  truncated  tip;  the  wings  moderat*  and 
ble  covered  vrith  a  wattle,  and  feathers  of  the  concave,  and  the  bend  armed  with  a  blunt  tu- 
neck  long.  These  birds  inhabit  the  Indian  ar-  bercle ;  the  tail  short  and  rounded ;  tarsi  mod- 
ohipelago,  running  on  the  ground  with  great  erate  and  strong!  aii  the  toes  long,  and  with 
quickness,  and  perching  on,  tne  lower  branches  sharp  curved  claws;  bare  space  around  eyes 
of  trees.  The  Nicobar  pigeon  ( G.  Nicobafica,  and  on  each  side  of  throat.  The  only  genua  is 
Gray)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fkm-  (iii«ifff«iu»  (Peale),  and  the  only  species  p. 
ily  in  its  colors,  though  its  heavy  body,  pen-  itrigiroetvis  (Gould),  found  in  the  Saraoan  isl- 
dent  t^  and  concave  wings  show  its  aflinity  ands ;  it  ia  about  the  size  of  a  common  pigeon, 
with  rasorial  birds ;  it  is  about  16  inches  long ;  of  a  general  blackish  glossy  green  color,  with 
tiie  plumage  is  rich  metallic  green,  changing  chestnut  back  and  tail,  brownish  qnilla,  and 
with  the  Ught  into  golden,  coppery,  and  pur-  orange  bill.  Its  wings  indicate  a  considerable 
plish  red ;  the  tail  is  pure  white,  and  the  quills  power  of  flight,  and  it  is  siud  to  pass  most 
blackish  'bine  with  greenish  reflections.  In  of  its  tune  on  trees,  feeding  on  berries  and 
the  genus  verrvMa  (Flem.)  belongs  the  carun-  fruits ;  it  also  seems  adapted  for  movement  on 
culated  pigeon  of  S.  AMca  (v!  earuncuUta,  the  ground,  and  its  bill  is  suited  to  digging 
Hem.) ;  the  bill  is  slender,  the  wings  long,  and  up  bulbous  roots  or  stripping  the  husks  from 
the  tail  short ;  there  ia  a  pendulona  wattle  nuts.  They  are  generally  seen  in  pairs  or  small 
under  the  throat,  and  a  naked  hanging  baud  flocks ;  the  nest  is  made  among  rocks,  and  the 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  it  comes  in  these  re-  young  are  born  naked  and  helpless ;  the  flesh 
speots  the  nearest  to  the  galUwx,  and  also,  hke  is  excellent ;  they  are  kept  as  pets  by  the  na- 
the  preceding  genus,  lays  6  or  8  eggs  instead  tives.  This  is  an  interesting  bird,  as  showing 
of  the  usual  2  of  the  pigeons,  and  the  young  a  living  connection  of  the  pigeons  with  the  ex- 
immediately  follow  their  parents,  who  keep  tinet  dodo;  many  of  its  characters  also  bring  it 
them  together  by  a  peculiar  cry ;  the  food  con-  neargaUmaceousbirds,  especially  the  curassows. 
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PIGEON  HAWK,  a  small  bird  of  prey  of  ignorant  of  anatomy,  to  a  race  whoae  remains 
the  falcon  sttb-family  and  genus  hypotriorchU  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Misais- 
fBoie),  which  differs  from  faleo  (Linn.)  in  its  sippi.  The  enclosnrea  containing  these  bones 
longer  and  more  slender  tarai,  covered  in  front  are  made  of  6  pieces  of  rough  eandstono  or 
with  large  hexagona!  scales,  and  very  long  and  limestone,  18  to  24  inches  long,  18  deep,  and 
slender  toes.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  IQ  wide ;  the  bodies  are  placed  with  the  shoul- 
species  scattered  over  the  world,  of  which  the  ders  and  head  elevated  and  the  knees  raised 
two  moat  common  European  representatives  toward  the  face,  in  a  reclining  or  sitting  pos- 
have  been  described  nnder  Hobbt  and  Mks-  tare,  with  various  ornaments  and  cooking 
tiN ;  they  prefer  wooded  cultivated  districts,  utensils ;  the  total  length  of  the  skeletons  has 
and  usually  follow  in  the  train  of  the  small  been  from  3  to  4^  feet.  According  to  Dr.  8. 
migratory  birds  on  which  they  prey ;  the  G.  Morton,  the  separable  condition  of  the  era- 
flight  is  rapid  and  long  sustained ;  the  nest  is  nial  sutores,  the  characters  of  tho  changing 
made  on  trees  or  among  rocks,  and  the  eggs  dentition,  and  the  absence  of  union  of  th^ 
are  from  3  to  5.  The  American  pigeon  hawk  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  show  that  these 
(IT.  eolumbarius,  Gray)  is  13  to  14  inches  long  supposed  pigmies  were  only  children,  from  6 
and  36  in  alar  eitent ;  the  male  is  smaller  to  10  years  of  age,  of  the  American  Indian 
than  this.  The  adult  bird  has  been  described  race,  whose  bodies  for  unknown  reasons  were 
by  Audubon  as  the  little  corporal  hawk  (.F.  buried  apart  from  the  adults  of  their  tribe. 
temeraH>a) ;  its  general  color  is  bluish  date,  FIGNEROL.  See  Pikebolo. 
every  feather  wiUi  a  longitudinal  black  line ;  PIKA  ilagomyg,  Cnv.),  a  genus  of  tho  family 
forehead  and  throat  white ;  helow  pale  yel-  leporidtB,  inolnding  the  tailless  hares.  They 
lowish  or  reddish  white,  each  feather  with  a  have  no  visible  tail,  the  ears  are  short  and 
longitadinal  line  of  brownish  black ;  the  tibia  rounded,  the  hind  legs  abort,  and  the  molars 
are  light  ferruginous,  with  black  lines ;  quills  |z| ;  the  skull  is  very  flat,  dilated  behind,  the 
black,  with  ashy  white  tips ;  tail  light  bluish  intororbital  space  contracted,  the  supraorbital 
ash,  tipped  with  white,  with  a  wide  subter-  processes  absent,  the  orbits  directed  upward, 
minal  black  band  and  several  narrower  hands  and  the  malar  bones  extending  backward  near- 
of  the  same ;  cere  and  legs  yellow,  and  bill  ly  to  the  opening  of  the  ear  chamber ;  there  is 
bluish ;  the  younger  birds  are  dusky  or  black-  one  principal  opening  in  the  nasal  process  of 
ish  brown  above,  and  the  tail  has  4  to  6  white  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  the  zygomatic 
bands ;  the  variations  in  plumage,  according  arch  is  remarkably  short ;  the  ooronoid  process 
to  ^e  and  locality,  are  considerable.  It  is  of  the  lower  jaw  a  mere  tubercle,  and  the  men- 
found  over  all  temperate  North  America,  Gen-  tal  foramen  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  ra- 
tral,  and  the  N.  of  South  America ;  it  breeds  mus ;  the  principal  upper  incisors  have  a  deep 
in  the  north.  It  is  the  boldest  of  any  hawk  vertical  groove  on  tho  outer  side,  and  terminato 
of  its  size,  ponncing  on  thrushes,  wild  pigeons,  in  3  points  with  a  notch  at  the  end;  the  lower 
woodpeckers,  snipe,  and  even  teals,  hut  prey-  incisorssimple;  the  upper  molarsasintbebarea, 
ing  chiefly  on  birds  of  tho  si^e  of  the  red-  the  lower  with  a  deeper  outer  groove;  ihereare 
winged  hlackbird  and  sora  rail;  It  has  been  generallysmallnakedpadsattheendofthetoes, 
known  to  attack  cage  birds  in  the  porches  of  the  rest  of  the  feet  densely  clothed  with  far. 
houses  in  crowded  cities.  According  to  Dr.  The  pikas  are  of  Small  size,  the  largest  not  es- 
Brewer,  the  e^s  measure  about  If  by  li  ceeding  a  Guinea  pig;  they  are  found  only  in 
inches,  and  are  nearly  spherical ;  the  color  is  alpine  or  subalpino  districts,  where  they  live 
not  a  very  clear  white,  and  there  are  a  few  in  burrows  or  among  loose  stones,  remaining 
bold  irregular  dashes  of  light  yeUowish  brown,  quiet  by  day  and  feeding  at  night ;  the  food 
chiefly  about  the  smaller  end ;  tho  nest  is  consists  of  herbage  of  different  kinds,  which 
coarsely  constructed  of  sticks  and  mosses,  re-  they  store  up  iu  little  piles  in  autumn  for  win- 
sembling  that  of  a  crow.  ter  consumption ;  when  feeding  tiiej  often  ut- 

PIGMT,  or  Pyomy  (Gr.  jrvyfioiot,  from  iryy-  ter  a  chirping  or  whistling  noise.  The  alpine 
/iiji  the  fist,  or  a  measure  extending  from  the  pika  (L.  oi^tniw.  Guv.)  is  about  9i  inches  long, 
dhow  to  the  fist,  equal  to  ISJ  inches),  the  with  long  and  soft  iiir,  grayish  next  the  skin ; 
name  of  a  fabJed  nation  of  dwajrfe  add  to  he  general  color  above  grayish  brown,  yellowish 
only  3  spans  high,  and  believed  in  by  tho  gray  below;  feet  pale,  with  a  yellowish  tinge; 
ancients  from  an  early  date  aa  inhabitmg  the  the  ears  margined  with  white ;  it  inhabits  gi- 
interior  of  Africa,  where  they  were  supposed,  beria  from  the  river  Irtish  to  Eamtchatka. 
according  to  Juvenal,  to  wage  continual  war  The  pigmy  pika  (L.  ptiaillns,  Desm.),  from 
with  the  cranes.  Herodotus  (ii.  33)  speaks  southern  Siberia  and  the  Ural  mountains,  is  61 
of  them,  and,  like  all  who  have  copied  him,  inches  long,  of  a  general  brownish  tint  pencil- 
probably  confounded  in  his  account  men  and  led  with  black  and  brownish  yellow ;  feet  and 
the  cynoocphalous  apes  of  Africa.  Dr.  Krap^  under  parts  yellowish  white.  Other  speciea 
a  missionary,  has  recently  revived  these  stories  are  found  is  the  mountainous  districts  of  Hin- 
with  reference  to  the  Dokos,  a  tribe  of  E.  Af-  dostan,  some  of  them  6,000  or  8,000  feet  above 
rican  negroes  to  the  south  of  Shoa  and  KafTa.  the  sea.  The  Eocky  mountain  pika  (£.  priH' 
(See  Dokos.) — The  term  pigmy  has  in  the  cep8,Eich.),  orlittlechief  hare,ieabout7inohes 
IFnited  States  been  applied  by  aonie  writers,  long;  the  general  color  is  grayish  above,  pen- 
Tou  xin. — 21 
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cilled  with  black  and  yellowish  white ;  yellow-  the  inhabitants  of  lake  and  river.    "Wonderfal 

ish  brown  on  the  sides,  and  dirty  ytJlowish  storiea  hare  been  told  regarding  the  gigantio 

wMte  below.    It  ia  found  along  the  Rocky  size  and  extreme  longevity  of  the  pike,  and  we 

mountains  from  lat.  42"  to  60°  N. ;  it  frequents  can  readily  conceive  that  it  may  attain  a  weight 

heaps  of  loose  stones,  coming  out  after  sunset,  of  40  or  50  lbs.  and  an  age  of  100  years,  where 

Pallas  describes  the  polar  pika  (i.  hyperboreuf,  food  is  abundant  and  anglers  absent.    Its  flesh 

"Wagn.),  the  smallest  known  species ;  it  is  only  is  well  flavored  and  easy  of  digestion.    Cuvier, 

6i  inches  long,  grayish  brown  above,  tinged  Eichardson,  and  others  have  asserted  that  this 

with  rufous  on  the  head  and  sides ;  it  is  from  species  occurs  also  ia  the  great  American  lakes ; 

N.  E.  Siberia.    There  are  3  or  4  fossil  species  but  on  the  general  principle  (bat  the  animals 

described  from  the  osseous  breccia  and  the  of  America  and  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 

pliocene  of  Europe.,  the  arctic  fauna,  though  nearly  aUied,  have  not 

PIKE  {psox,  Linn.),  the  common  name  of  the  been  found  to  be  identical  species,  this  may  be 

soft-rayed  abdominal  fishes,  whose  single  genus  reasonably  doubted ;  the  fish  described  from 

now  oonstitntes  the  family  e«oc!(?tE.   Their  head-  America  as  £  Ivcius  ia  probably  the  first  of  the 

quarters  are  in  NorthAmerica,  only  one  species  species  noticed  below,  or  else  one  of  the  many 

being  found  in  Europe  and  temperate  Asia;  as  yetundescribed. — The  common  lake  pike  of 

they  are  confined  to  fresh  water  and  to  the  America  {E.  mtor,  Lesnenr)  attains  a  length  of 

northern  hemisphere.    The  body  is  elongated  3  feet;  tlis  back  is  deep  greenish  brown,  the 

and  sealy ;  there  is  a  single  dorsal,  generally  sides  with  numerons  reunded  and  oblong  pale 

opposite  tlie  anal ;  there  is  no  adipose  fin ;  the  yellowish  spots,  and  the  abdomen  white ;  the 

upper  jaw  is  fonned  principally  by  the  inter-  fins  are  reddish  yellow,  marbled  with,  blackish 

masillaries ;  the  mouth  is  large  and  well  fur-  and  deep  green,  the  caudal  large  and  lunated ; 

nished  with  teeth ;  there  are  several  covered  It  is  foimd  in  the  great  northern  lakes.    The 

Slandalar  accessory  hranchite,  the  nnmber  of  mu8calongeormaskinoiige(^.7i!>SiKc)r,Thomp- 
rancHostegal  rays  varying  from  8  to  18 ;  son)  of  Lake  Champlain  is  8  larger  and  rarer 
swimming  bladder  simple;  stomach  siphonal,  fish,  and  much  better  for  the  table,  always  com- 
Jntestine  short  and  without  cseca ;  under  the  manding  a  higher  pric«  than  the  late  pickerel, 
skin  are  vascular  ramifications,  peculiar  to  the  though  the  latter  is  often  erroneously  called 
family.  According  to  Agaasiz,  the  oyhndrical  muscalonge ;  the  lower  half  of  the  cheek  is 
elongated  form  indicates  a  low  position,  among  without  scales,  which  is  not  the  case  in  JE. 
the  abdominal  fishes,  as  also  does  the  mouth,  egtoT.  Mr.  Thompson  (in  his  appendix  to  the 
the  roaxillaries  being  without  teeth  while  the  "  History  of  Vermont,"  1853)  spells  the  name 
palate  boneff  are  powerfully  armed-;  the  inter-  masqv/iUonge,  deriving  it  from  masqite  (face) 
maxillaries  and  the  maxiilariesareinonoarch,  and  allonge  (elongated),  an  epithet  givcE  to 
as  in  the  salmon  family ;  the  skeleton,  and  es-  it  and  other  pikes  by  the  French  Canadians, 
pecially  the  skull,  is  remarkably  soft.  The  This  may  be  distinguished  from  the  lake  pick- 
common  pike  of  Europe  {E.  lueius,  Linn.)  erel  by  the  nearly  black  color  of  the  back, 
rarely  esceeds  3  feet  in  length  or  a  weight  of  the  bluish  gray  sides  with  dark  brown  rounded 
13  or  20  lbs. ;  some  have  been  described  con-  markings,  its  grayish  whjte  abdomen  tinged 
siderably  beyond  those,  hut  most  are  below  with  ruddy,  its  more  robust  proportions,  short- 
them ;  the  head  is  elongated  and  flattened,  the  erhead,  flatter  face,and  wider  jaws;  it  attains 
lower  jaw  considerably  the  longer;  the  gape  a  length  of  more  tJhan  4  feet  and  a  weight 
very  large;  the  head  and  upper  back  dusky  of  40  lbs.  Agassiz  describes  a  pike  of  largo 
brown,  becoming  lighter  and  mottled  with  size  from  Lake  Superior,  in  his  narrative, 
green  and  yellow  on  the  sides,  passing  into  sO-  under  the  name  of  E.  Jorew*,  The  common 
very  white  below ;  pectorals  and  ventrals  pale  pike  of  the  northern  states,  the  long  or  shovel- 
brown,  other  fins  darker,  mottled  with  white,  nosed  pickerel  {E.  reticulatvs,  Lesneur),  attains 
yellow,  and  gi-cen ;  iris  yellow.  Young  pikes,  a  length  of  1  to  2  feet ;  the  colors  vary  in  dif- 
or  pickerels,  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  the  col-  ferent  localities,  but  in  most  the  body  is  green 
ors  vary  much  at  aUages.  The  pike  inhabits  most  above  and  golden  yellow  on  the  sides,  with  ir- 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe,  and  was  long  regular  dark  longitudinal  lines  united  into  im- 
ago introduced  into  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  perfect  reticulations ;  lower  parts  white,  flesh- 
now  exceedingly  common;  from  the  13th  to  colored  on  the  throat;  a  black  vertical  hand 
the  15th  century  it  was  so  rare  in  England  beneath  the  eye ;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  green- 
that  the  price  was  fixed  by  law,  and  generally  ish  black,  the  others  flesh-colored,  iSiis  is 
a  much  higher  one  than  for  salmon  or  turhot.  everywhere  valued  for  the  table,  and  is  caught 
The  pike  is  avery  strong,  active,  and  fierce  fish;  at  all  seasonsof  the  year,  even  through  the  ice; 
it  darts  from  its  reedy  cover  with  extreme  velo-  it  is  taken  generally  with  a  hook,  baited  with 
city,  swallowing  other  fish,  water  rats,  and  even  a  frog's  leg,  small  flsh,  or  any  white  sabstanoe 
Bm^l  aquatic  birds ;  Lacep^de  calls  it  the  shark  moved  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
of  the  fresh  waters,  sparing  not  it»own  species  it  is  also  speared  through  holes  in  the  ice,  or 
and  devouring  it«  own  young,  and  tearing  in  from  boats  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  bright 
its  gluttonous  fiiry  even  the  remains  of  decom-  lights.  It  is  a  very  rapid  swimmer,  voracious, 
posing  carcasses.  Its  size,  strength,  swiftness,  and  strong;  like  other  species  it  remains  ap- 
ftnd'  daring  render  it  a  tyrant  dreaded  by  all  parently  motionless  in  the  water  watching  an 
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opportunity  to  dart  npon  ita  pre;?,  waich  con-  PIKE,  the  name  of  oountiea  in  10  of  the 
sists  of  any  fish  which  it  can  possibly  swallow,  TJnited  States.  I.  AN.E.  co.of  Penii.,separated 
the  spiny  perch  in  most  cases  excepted ;  while  from  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.,  which  there  form  an 
the  body  remains  suspended,  there  is  an  inces-  angle,  by  the  Delaware  river,  and  drained  by 
aftnt  motion  of  the  few  last  rays  of  the  dorsal  Lackawasen  and  Shohola  creeks ;  area,  about 
and  anal  fina,  especially  the  former,  with  aro-  60Osq.m.;  pop.  in  18fl0, 7,860.  Ithasarongh, 
tary  movement  of  the  pectorals,  and  occasion-  hilly  surface,  aod  indifferent  soil,  with  forests 
ally  of  theventrals  and  caudal;  these  forces  that  yieldlargequantitiesof  tunber.  The  pro- 
maintain  such  an  exact  equilibrium  that  the  dnctiona  in  1850  were  38,608  bushels  of  Indian 
fish  does  not  move  in  the  water.  The  trout  corn,  16,874  of  oats,  53,059  of  potatoes,  3,546 
pickerel,  or  short-nosed  pickerel  (E.fa^iatua,  of  wheat,  3,619  lbs.  of  wool,  and  99,517  of  hut- 
De  Kay),  is  commonly  somewhat  smaller ;  the  ter.  There  were  4  grist  milfe,  28  saw  mills, 
general  color  is  dark  greenish,  with  abont  20  6  tanneries,  5  churches,  and  955  pupils  attend- 
y  blackish  brown  bands,  not  forming  a  ing  pnblic  schools.     The  iKT,  pai-t  is  traversed 


network;  the  throat  stained  with  fuhginons 


the  body  is  proportionately  stouter  and  the    New  York  and  Erie  railroad  passes  along  tha 


:  shorter  than  in  the  preceding  species. 


This  species  is  found  generally  in  the  pickerel    of  Ga.,  bordered  W.  by  Flint  river  and  drained 


D  water  bushes  (eepludanthvi  oeiiden- 
talis) ;  it  is  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 


long-nosed  species;  it  takes  the  bait  eagerly, 
and  makes  back  into  the  shallow  coverta 
whence  it  darted ;  it  bites  at  any  time  of  day, 
and  whether  the  bait  be  at  or  beneath  the 


by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  the 


N.E.  border.    Capital,  Milford.    U.  A.W.c 


by  Big  Potato,  Elkins,  and  other  creeks ;  area, 
about  400  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,086,  of  whom 


but  rarely  in  the  deep  water  channel  like  tho    4,723  were  slaved;    It  has  an  uneven  surface 


and  moderately  fertile  soil.    The  productions 
"  1850  were  418,990  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
1,443  of  oata,  86,558  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
bales   of  cotton.     There   were   3   grist 


sarface,  moving  slow  or  fast ;  it  is  more  vera-  mills,  5  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  2  newspaper 
clous,  if  possible,  than  the  R  retiaulatm,  an  offices,  28  charcbes,  and  354  pupils  attending 
individualbeing  frequently  landed  after  having  public  sfibools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ma- 
been  several  times  drawn  partly  out  of  water ;  con  and  western  raUroad.  Capital,  Zebulon. 
it  has  been  known  to  take  the  hook  with  the  III,  A  S.  E.  eo.  of  Ala.,  bordered  E.  by  Pea 
tail  of  a  half  digested  fish  visible  in  its  mouth,  river,  and  drained  by  the  Conecuh  river  and 
Any  one  who  has  seen  pickerel  dart  upon  fish  its  branches;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
in  an  aquarium,  and  witnessed  the  force  with  1860,  24,436,  of  whom  8,785  were  slaves.  Its 
which  theystrikethebottom,  will  perceive  what  surface  is  undulating,  much  of  it  cove/ed  witb 
an  admirable  fender  the  prominent  lower  jaw  pine;  the  soil  is  not  very  fertile.  Theproduc- 
raakes;  it  is  frequently  much  lacerated  by  violent  tions  in  1650  were  531,192  bushels  of  Indian 
contact  with  the  bottom,  without  the  upper  jaw  com,  151,667  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,679  bales 
suffering  at  all.— The  name  of  pike  is  soma-  ofootton.  There  were  2  grist  mUla,  2  saw  mills, 
times  given  to  the  long-jawed  marine  fish  of  3  tanneries,  18  churches,  and  498  pupils  at- 
the  allied  genus  SeSww  (Ouv.) ;  in  this  the  head  tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Troy.  IV, 
and  body  are  very  much  elongated,  the  latter  A  S.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  La,,  and  drained 
covered  with  very  minute  scales;  the  long  by  Bogne  Chitto  river  and  its  branches;  area, 
jaws  are  straight,  narrow,  pointed,  and  armed  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.,in  I860,  11,185,  of  whom 
with  numerous  small  teeth.  The  B.  truncata  4,935  were  slaves.  The  productions  in  1850 
(Lesueur),  called  the  long-jawed  or  gar  pike,  is  were  245,751  bushebof  IniUaa  corn,  27,866  of 
from  1  to  2  feet  long,  of  a  light  greenish  color  oats,  61,040  of  sweet  potatoes,  280,550  lbs.  of 
above  and  silvery  beneath,  with  a  dark  band  rice,  and  4,128  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6 
extending  from  above  the  pectorals  to  the  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  15  church- 
origin  of  the  dorsal ;  the  body  is  slender,  and  es,  and  468  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
the  head  flattened ;  the  dorsal  is  situated  on  Capital,  Holmesville.  T.  A  8.  W.  eo.  of  Ark., 
the  posterior  fourth  of  the  body,  highest  in  drained  by  the  Little  Missouri  river  and  its 
front  and  rapidly  decreasing  toward  the  caudal;,  branches;  area,  about  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
the  anal  shaped  like  the  dorsal,  and  opposite  1860,  4,025,  of  whom  227  were  slaves.  It  has 
to  it.  It  is  found  in  the  southern  New  Eng-  a  hUly  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  produc- 
land  and  the  middle  states.  The  European  sea  tions  in  1854  were  98,915  bushels  of  Indian 
pike  {B.  mlgaris,  Cuv.),  or  mackerel  guide,  so  corn,  3,766  of  wheat,  5,750  of  oats,  and  429 
called  from  its  preceding  the  latter  to  shallow  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  Murfreeaborough. 
water  to  spawn,  is  about  2  feet  long;  itisabun-  VL  A  co.  ofKy.,  in  the  extreme  E,  corner  of 
dant  on  the  coasts  of  northern  Europe,  and  is  the  state,  bordering  on  Va.,  drained  by  the 
eaten  in  the  spring;  it  is  also  used  as  bait;  the  West  fork  of  Big  Sandy  river ;  area,400sq.  m. ; 
flesh resemblesthatofthemackerel,butisdrier,  pop.  in  1860,  7,384,  of  whom  97  were  slaves, 
and  the  bones  are  greenish.  It  is  an  active  fish,  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  the  Cumberland  moun- 
swimmingnearthesurfaoe,andoften3pringsout  tains  extending  along  the  S,  E,  border  and  a 
of  water.  Thecoloraboveisdarkgreenishblue,  spur  partly  along  the  8,  W,  There  are  esten- 
lighter  on  the  sides,  and  silvery  below;  dorsal  sive  bedsof  bituminouacoal.  The  productions 
■andcaudalgreemshbrown,andotherfinswhite.  in  1860  were  198,764  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
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2,454  01  vneat,  16,501  of  oais,  12,058  lbs.  of  an  academy  at  FairhaYen  and  a  priTftte  school 

wool,  and  4,401  of  tobacco.    There  were  10  in  Newburyport.    In  the  spring  of  1831  ho 

ehurches,    and    180  pupils  attending  public  started  for  the  West  and  South.    Arriving  at 

Bchools.     Capital,  Pikeviile.    VII,  A  B.  co.  St.  Louis,  after  having  gone  much  of  the  way 

of  Ohio,  iirtersected  by  tlie  Scioto  river  and  oa  foot,  he  set  out  with  a  company  of  40  on 

drained  by  several  branches;  area,  about  425  an  espedition  to  Mexico,  and  reached  Santa  Fe 

sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  13,643.    It  has  adirersi-  onNov.  28,  where  he  remained  a  year,  engaged 

fied  surface  and  fertile  soil.    The  productions  part  of  the  time  as  a  merchant's  clerk  and  part 

in  1850  were  797,655  busbela  of  fiidian  com,  of  the  time  in  peddling.    In  Sept.  1882,  he  left 

16,725  of  wheat,  67,788  of  oats,  23,475  lbs.  of  Taos  with  &  company  of  trappers,  and,  after  a 

wool,  and  121,697  of  butter.    There  were  4  visit  to  tho  head  waters  of  the  Red  and  Brazos 

grist    mills,    12    saw   mills,   3    tanneries,    47  rivers,  separated  with  4  others  from  the  party, 

ehurches,  and  1,478  pupils  attending  public  travelled  500  miles  oa  foot,  and  reached  Fort 

schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  canal.  Smith  in  Arkansas,  "without  a  rag  of  clothing. 

Capital,  Piketon.     Vlll.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  a  dollar  in  money,  or  knowing  a  person  in 

bordered  N.  by  "White  river  and  drained  by  the  territory."    The  following  winter  he  spent 

PatokaandS.  Patoka  creeks;  area,  837 sq.  m.;  in  teaching,  and  in  July,  1838,  he  began  a 

pop.  in  1860, 10,188.    It  has  a  gently  undulat-  school,  which  he  was  soon  forced  to  give  up 

tag  surface  and  a  generally  fertile  soil.    The  on  account  of  sickness.    In  the  mean  time  he 

f reductions  in  1850  were  4f)7,231  bushels  of  had  written  several  poems  for  the  "Arkansas 
udian  corn,  15,128  of  wheat,  37,894  of  oats.  Advocate,"  a  newspaper  published  at  Little 
16,9911bs.  of  wool,  and788  tonsof  hay.  There  Bock,  which  so  pleased  the  editor  that  he  gave 
were  10  grist  miUs,  4  saw  mills,  3  tanneries.  Pike  an  invitation  to  become  his  partner.  Tho 
14  churches,  and  875  pupils  attending  public  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  in  this  position 
echools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wabaah  and  he  remwned  until  1834,  when  he  bought  the 
Erie  canal.  Capit^,  Petersburg.  IX.  A IV.  whole  estaUishment.  He  continued  to  edit 
CO.  of  III.,  separated  from  Mo.  on  the  S.  "W.  by  the  paper  until  1836,  bnt  meanwhile  studied 
the  Mississippi  river,  bounded  E.  by  the  Illinois,  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  after  which 
and  drained  by  McKee's,  Bay,  and  Little  Muddy  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  profession, 
creeks ;  area,  about  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  A  little  before  this  he  had  published  in  Boston 
27,249.  A  lateral  channel  of  the  ifississippi,  a  volume  of  "  Prose  Sketches  'and  Poems,"  in 
called  Snycartee  slough,  traverses  the  county,  which  he  gave  an  account  of  some  of  his  jour- 
It  has  a  rolling  surface,  about  equally  divided  neys.  The  "Hymns  to  the  Gods,"  published 
between  forest  and  prairie,  and  the  soil  is  very  subsequently,  were  composed  at  an  earlier  pe- 
fertile.  It  contains  large  quantities  of  coal,  riod,  while  he  was  teaching  school  at  Fair- 
The  productions  in  1850  were  1,375,045  hush-  haven.  Several  fugitive  poems  of  his  have  also 
els  of  Indian  corn,  194,051  of  wheat,  130,367  appeared  in  periodicals,  and  in  1864  a  coUec- 
of  oats,  38,450  lbs.  of  wool,  and  119,741  of  tion  of  his  poetry,  including  the  "Hymns  to 
butter.  There  were  12  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  the  Gods,"  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  under 
Sweekly  newspapers,  16  churches,  and  3,341  the  title  of  "Nugae,"  but  was  never  published, 
pupils  attendingpnblioschools.  Capital,  Pitts-  Mr.  Pike  has  been  a  prominent  man  in  the 
fieW.  X.  An  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated  from  political  niovementa  of  the  Sonth-West,  actiug 
111.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  intersected  by  Salt  there  with  the  state  rights  party.  During  the 
river,  and  drained  by  several  creeks;  area,  Mexican  war  he  served  with  distinction  as  a 
about  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  m  1860,  18,420,  of  volunteer. 

whom  4,066  were  slaves.  The  productions  in  PIKE,  ZanrLON  Montoomekt,  an  American 
1850  were  748,640  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  general,  bom  in  Lamberton,  !N,  J.,  Jan.  5, 1779, 
106,341  of  wheat,  85,060  of  oats,  44,405  lbs.  of  killed  in  the  attack  upon  York  (now  Toronto), 
wool,  and  848,830  of  tobacco.  There  were  17  Canada,  April  37, 1818,  His  father  was  an  otB- 
grist  mills,  8  savi'  mills,  6  tanneries,  2  weekly  cer  in  the  TJ.  S.  army,  and  the  son,  early  em- 
newspapers,  31  churches,  and  2,730  pupils  in  bracing  the  same  profession,  entered  his  father's 
public  schools.  Capital,  Bowling  Green.  company,  then  serving  on  the  western  frontier, 
PIKE,  AiBBBT,  an  American  poet,  bom  in  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was  at 
Boston,  Dec.  39,  1809.  According  to  his  own  the  same  time  a  diligent  student,  aud  acquired 
account,  his  father  was  "  a  jonmeyman  shoe-  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish 
maker,  who  worked  hard,  paid  his  taxes,  and  lan^ages.  After  the  United  States  purchased 
gave  all  his  children  the  benefit  of  an  edaca-  Louisiana,  Pike  was  sent  on  an  espedition  to 
tion."  When  he  was  4  years  old  the  family  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
removed  to  Newburyport,  and  in  the  district  surrounding  territory.  He  left  St.  Louis  Aug. 
schools  of  that  town  and  in  an  academy  at  S,  1805,  at  the  head  of  30  men,  provisioned  for 
Framingham  he  received  his  eariy  education.  4  months ;  but  his  journey  lasted  nearly  9 
At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  Harvard  college;  months,  during  which  he  suffered  greatly  from 
but  being  unable  to  support  himself  in  0am-  inclement  weather  and  scarcity  of  food.  Two 
bridge,  he  became  assistant  teacher  and  subse-  months  had  not  passed  by  after  his  return 
quently  preceptor  of  a  grammar  school  in  New-  when  he  was  sent  by  Gen.  Wilkinson  on  a 
buryport.    Afterward  he  taught  successively  similar  eipedition  to  the  interior  of  Louisiana. 
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Here  winter  overtook  the  party,  and  for  weeks  section  of  smooth,  treeless  prairie,  40  miHs  ly 
they  suffered  from  cold  and  hunger.  At  last,  15  in  extent,  and  other  fielda  of  rich  floral 
after  8  months'  march,  they  made  their  way  to  beauty,  enclosed  by  rngged  mountain  walls, 
what  they  supposed  was  the  Bed  river,  but  In  the  gorges  near  the  summit  enow  is  perpet- 
were  taken  prisoners  by  a  body  of  Spanish  cav-  nal. — The  mountain  has  fumishod'the  popular 
airy,  who  informed  them  that  they  were  in  name  for  the  Eocky  mountain  gold  region,  not 
Spanish  territory  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Eio  yet  fully  explored,  but  embracing  portions  of 
Grande,  After  an  examination  before  the  com.-  the  original  territories  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
mandant-generalof theprovinceof Biscay,Pike  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Ore^n.  For  many 
was  released  and  sent  home,  arriving  at  Natch-  years  vague  reports  and  traditions  of  gold  in 
itoches  July  1,  1807.  He  received  the  thanks  this  region  had  been  current  among  trappers 
of  government,  and  was  made  successively  cap-  and  Indians.  In  1857  a  party  of  civilized  Cher- 
tain,  major,  and  in  1810  colonel  of  infantry.  In  okees  made  the  first  organized  attempt  to  ex- 
that  year  he  published  an  account  of  his  two  piore  it,  but  were  driven  back  by  hostile  sav- 
eipeditions,  illustrated  by  several  oripnal  maps  ages.  In  1858  a  company  from  Georgia,  and 
and  charts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  another  from  Lawrence,  Kansas,  reported  that 
1812  he  was  stationed  on  the  northern  frontier,  they  had  discovered  gold  in  paying  quantities  in 
was  appointed  in  1813  brigadier-genera),  and  the  valleys  near  the  base  of  Pike's  peak,  though 
was  selected  to  command  the  land  forces  in  the  subsequent  investigations  have  not  developed 
expedition  against  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  any  remunerative  dig^ga  within  many  miles 
Canada.  He  sailed  fi-om  Sackett's  Harbor  April  of  that  mountain.  On  Say  6,  1869,  rich  de- 
35,  arrived  at  York  April  27  at  the  head  of  posits  of  gold  were  found  in  the  mountains  on 
1,700  men,  and  commenced  the  landing  under  the  head  waters  of  Clear  creek,  50  m.  N.  of 
a  heavy  Are,  After  carrying  one  battery  he  Pike's  peak ;  and  from  that  day  the  country 
was  about  to  assault  the  main  works,  when  the  has  been  settled  with  great  rapidity.  In  Aug. 
British  magazine  exploded,  and  Pike  was  mor-  1860,  its  population  was  60,000,  and  two 
tally  wounded  by  a  heavy  stone.  He  was  car-  months  later  there  were  175  quartz  mills  in 
ried  to  the  commodore's  ship.  In  his  last  mo-  the  mountains,  about  one  half  of  them  in  oper- 
ments  the  British  flag  was  shown  him;  making  ation,  at  an  outlay  of  $1,800,000.  The  gold 
a  sign  to  place  it  under  his  head,  he  expired.  yield  of  1860  was  estimated  at  $4,000,000,  In 
PIKE'S  PEAK,  a  peak  of  the  Rocky  nioun-  the  vicinity  of  Clear  creek,  near  the  original 
tains,  in  (he  territonr  of  Colorado,  lat,  39°  N.,  discoveries,  quartz  mining  ia  the  leading  occu- 
long.  105°  W.,  named  in  honor  of  G*n.  Z.  M.  pation,  and  the  gold-bearing  quartz  is  found  in 
Rke,  who  discovered  it  in  1808,  Its  height  is  great  abundance,  while  100  m,  further  S,  gulch 
vaiiously  given  at  from  12,000  to  14,500  feet  jnming  is  lately  carried  on.  The  gold  is  found 
above  sea  level.  The  ascent,  which  is  made  exclusively  in  the  mountains.  Its  northern 
from  Colorado  Oity,  is  extremely  difBcult,  pass-  limit,  as  far  as  yet  discovered,  is  in  the  Wind 
ing  over  rugged  hills,  and  along  the  precipitous  Eiver  mountains,  and  its  southern  in  the  San 
walla  of  narrow  canons,  which  abound  in  cas-  Juan  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  more  than 
cades  and  picturesque  views.  ■  No  route  has  500  m,  apart ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  inter- 
yet  (1861)  been  found  by  which  horses  or  vening  country  has  not  yet  been  examined, 
mules  can  approach  from  the  E.  within  S  miles  Silver  ore  is  found  in  large  quantities  W.  of  the 
of  the  base.  In  ascending,  the  transition  is  ex-  South  park,  on  both  sides  ofthe  dividing  ridge; 
treraely  abrupt  from  a  dense  pine  forest  to  the  but  its  quality  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested 
bare,  open  mountain  side,  with  no  vegetation  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  mining  it, 
except  beds  of  grass  among  the  rooks,  Near  Iron,  lead,  coal,  and  other  minerals  have  also 
the  summit,  blossoms  of  faint  yellow  mingled  been  found.  The  auriferous  quartz  exists  in 
with  purple  spring  from  the  ground  in  great  lodes,  running  N.  E.  and  8.  W. ;  and  the  geolo- 
profusion,  so  near  banks  of  snow  that  one  may  gy  of  the  region  differs  radically  from  that  of 
pluck  flowers  with  one  hand  and  gather  snow  California  and  Australia. — The  dilnate  is  healthy 
in  the  other.  Two  enormous  gorges  extend  and  agreeable,  and  the  winters  are  mUd,  though 
from  the  top  almost  to  the  base,  one  of  them  with  occasional  periods  of  3  or  8  days  in  which 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  the  distance  of  80  the  cold  is  intense,  and  the  mercury  sometimes 
miles.  The  summit  is  neariy  level,  embracing  descends  to  30°  below  zero.  Changes  of  t«m- 
about  60  acres,  and  composed  of  angular  slabs  perature  are  much  more  sudden  and  severe  than 
and  blocks  of  coarse,  disintegrating  granite.  It  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  lung  diseases  are  fll- 
affords  one  of  the  grandest  views  on  the  North  most  entirely  unknown.  The  elevation  of  the 
American  contment,  extending  neariy  100  miles  valley  regions  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the 
in  all  directions,  embracing  the  great  plains  on  sea ;  the  atmosphwe  is  peculiarly  clear  and  in- 
the  E.,  and  on  the  N,,  S,,  and  W,  a  vast  ex-  vigorating,  and  so^dry  that  fre^  meat  out  in 
panse  of  laonntains,  of  diverse  forms  and  vary-  strips  and  exposed  to  it  will  cure  sufficiently, 
ing  colors,  including  several  transparent,  spark-  witiout  salting  or  smoking,  to  be  carried  to 
ling  lakes,  and  the  sources  of  4  great  rivers,  tho  any  part  of  the  world.  No  r^  fells,  except 
Platte,  Arkansas,  Eio  Grande,  and  Colorado  of  during  about  7  weeks  of  the  late  summer  and 
California.  Directly  W.;  and  thousands  of  feet  early  autumn.  The  mountMus  are  densely 
below,  are  the  South  park,  a  orsscent-shaped  wooded  with  pme,  spruce,  fir,  cedar,  and  aspen. 
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The  ascent  of  the  dividing  ridge  is  in  many  fountnins  with  awe  and  reverence,  as  the  abode 

places  very  gentle :  and  near  Breckinridge  wa-  of  a  deity  who  "  troubles  the  waters.'     The 

ters  which  mn  to  the  Atlantic  gush  from  the  Arapahoes  formerly  strewed  the  ground  with 

ground  within  500  yards  of  springs  which  feed  tomahawks  and  knives,  and  hung  the  trefea 

a  tributary'  of  the    Pacific.     Several  passes  with    quivers   and  moccasons,  as  propitiatory 

tJirough  the  mountMus  have  been  found,  which  offerings  to  the  spirit  of  the  place.—Denver  is 

offer  no  engineering  obstades  to  the  construe-  the  metropolis  of  the  Pike's  peak  region,  and  is 

tion  of  a  raikoad  so  serious  as  those  which  a  well  bnUt  town  of  6,000  mhabitants.    A  bill 

have  been  already  oTercome  in  the  Alleghauies.  was  passed  by  congress  in  Peb.  1861,  to  organ- 

The  great  American  desert  extends  to  the  base  Jze  the  region  into  a  terntory  under  the  name 

of  the  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  like  a  of  Colorado,  bounded  H.  bylat.  40  N.,  E.  by 

wall  on  its  western  border.    With  the  eicep-  long.  102°  W.,  S.  by  Int.  37   N.,  and  W.  by  the 

tion  of  the  narrow  Talleys  of  the  streams,  it  Green  and  Colorado  rivers, 

consists  of  vast  wastes  of  sand,  destitute  of  tree  PILATE,  PotmcB,  the  Roman  ofBcer  or  ruler 

or  shrub,  and  characterized  by  numerons  va-  of  Judtea  imder  whom  Chnst  suffered.     Ibe 

rietiea  of  the  cactus,  aspen,  withered  grass,  nature  of  his  ofSce  is  not  well  understood.    In 

stunted  shrubs,  and  alkaline  waters,  often  poi-  the  Greek  Testament  be  is  called  Tjy.f.Q».,  which 


Bviuus  to  both  cattle  and  men.  The  streams  King  James's  and  the  Ehemish  versions  trans- 
somctimes  sink  abraptly  from  view,  leaviog  a  late  "  governor ;"  Philo  Jud^ns  and  the  Greek 
dry  bed  of  sand  above,  and  run  nndergronnd  fathers  style  him  ewirpoiroi;  Josephus  both 
for  many  miles,  when  they  again  gush  up  as  (Trtrpmror  and  ^^iMi-,  and  Tacitus  ^ocurator. 
suddenly  as  they  disappeared.  Antelopes,  He  was  the  6th  Roman  incumbent  of  that  of^ 
wolves,  prairie  dogs,  and  rattlesnakes  abound  flee,  sneceedjng  Valerius  Gratus,  A.  D.  35  or 
in  the  desert,  and  elk  and  grisly  and  several  29,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  retaining 
other  species  of  bears  in  the  mountains.  The  the  post  10  years.  Josephus  relates  several 
floii  of  the  valleys  appears  to  consist  of  pure  acts  of  injuatico  which  he  conunitted  dnnog 
sand;  but  with  ample  irrigation  it  produces  his  government,  and  be  was  finally  disgraced 
wheat,  barley,  and  root  crops  in  great  abun-  in  consequence  of  Ms  ernelty  to  the  bamaritans, 
dance  Some  fiour  is  brought  from  New  Mex-  a  number  of  whom  he  cansed  to  be  massacred 
ico  and  Salt  Lake,  and  other  supplies  from  the  for  a  slight  disturbance  escited  by  his  oppres- 
Missouri  river.  The  transportation  of  all  the  sions.  The  Samaritans  complained  to  Vitellms, 
imports  from  300  to  700  miles,  in  wagons  tho  proconsul  of  Syria,  who  ordered  Pikte  to 
drawn  by  oxen  and  mules,  renders  the  expenses  repair  to  Rome  to  answer  the  accusation.  1 1- 
of  living  more  than  100  per  cent,  higher  than  berius  was  dead  before  his  arrival,  but  accord- 
on  the  Missouri  river.  The  principal  tribes  of  ing  to  Eusebius  the  disgraced  procnrator  was 
Indiana  are  the  Arapahoes  and  Utes.  Tlie  lat-  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where  he  commit- 
ter are  sometimes  hosUle,  but  easily  held  in  ted  suicide  about  A.  D.  38.— It  can  hardly  be 
check  by  tho  whites.— The  region  abounds  in  doubted,  after  the  testimony  of  several  ancient 
natural  features  of  peculiar  interest,  which,  writers,  that  Pilate  transmitted  to  the  emperor 
whenever  a  railway  connection  is  obtained,  Tiberias  a  memorial  of  Christ  s  actions  and 
must  render  it  a  popular  summer  resort,  death;  but  the  "Acts"  and  Letter  which 
Among  these  are  Pike's  and  Long's  peaks,  the  now  exist  under  his  name  are  umversally  re- 
Kortb,  Middle,  and  South  parks,  the  Monument  garded  as  spurious. 

region,  and  numerous  hot  and  cold  mineral  PILCHARD,  a  fish  of  the  hernng  family,  and 

springs.      The   Monument  region  comprises  a  genus  aloaa  (Out.).     It  is  about  as  large  as  a 

large  section  along  Monument  creek,  abounding  herring,  but  rounder   and  thicker,   ^d  with 

in  natural  stone  monuments,  standing  upright  larger  scales;   it  differs  principally  trom  the 

in  picturesque  and  fantastic  forms.     The  pre-  herring  Uluped)  in  having  a  deep  notch  in  the 

dominant  shaue  is  that  of  gravestones,  which,  centre  of  the  upper  jaw.    It  is  the  -d.  pitdmr-- 

interspersed  with  numerous  pine  groves,  give  dm  (Ta!.),  from  9  to  11  inches  long,  bluish 

it  the  appearance  of  a  great  cemetery.    Two  green  above,  on  the  sides  and  below  silvery, 

miles  from  Colorado  City  they  culminate  in  the  dorsal  fin  and  tail  dnsky,  the  cheeks  and 

the  "  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  or  "  Red  Rocks,"  gOl  covers  tinged  with  golden  yellow  and  wifi 

which  rise  perpendicularly  350  feet,  forming  a  variouglyradiating  strite;  the raouth  small  and 

most  impressive  spectacle.    At  one  point  they  without  teeth.    It  feeds  on  shrimps,  minnte 

have  been  reft  asrmder  to  the  base,  leaving  a  crustaceans,  and  the  roe  of  fish.    It  occurs  in 

natural  gap  or  carriageway.    Near  them  are  immense  numbers  on  the  coasts  oftomwaU 

the  famed  boiling  fountains  (Fontaine  qui  Bouil-  and  Devonshire,  from  July  until  Christmas ;  it 

le),  which  gush  np  with  great  force,  and  are  is  caught,  principally  at  night,  in  large  perpen- 

Bo  strongly  impregnated  with  soda  that  they  dioular  nets,  one  end  of  which  is  sunk  to  the 

have  incrustcd  the  adjacent  rocks  with  deposits  bottom  by  weights  and  the  other  kept  afioat 

of  it  to  tho  thickness  of  several  inches.    Flour  by  corks;  as  many  as  1,200  hogsheads  have 

mixed  with  their  waters,  wittout  the  addition  been  taken  in  a  single  fishing  and  the  average 

of  any  other  substance,  forms  peculiarly  light  annual  product  m  Oomwali  's  o;jer  20,ouo 

bread;  and  they  are  alleged  to  possess  rare  hogsheads,  contaifiing  about  60,000,000,  indi- 

medicinal  qualities.    Tlic  Indians  regard  these  vidaals ;  tho  fish  are  removed  by  smaller  nets 
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(n  snch  quantities  aa  the  cnrers  desire,  and  are  were  among  the  places  thus  distinguished,  and 
preserved  in  the  same  way  as  herring,  after  soon  hecame  the  resorts  of  great  numhers  of 
which  they  are  considered  the  next  hest  food,  worshippers.  Neither  the  hostility  of  the  pa- 
Thb  fishery  employs  about  8,001)  persons,  and  gansin  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian,  the  rav- 
a  capital  of  more  than  $1,000,000;  the  flsher-  agea  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Yandals,  nor  the 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  and  with  truth,  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Arabs  had  any  per- 
that  the  pilchard  is  "  the  least  fish  in  size,  most  ceptible  effect  in  checking  these  perilous  jour- 
in  number,  and  greatest  for  gain,  taken  from  neys.  .The  most  illuatrioua  persons  thonght  it 
the  sea."  A  favorite  way  of  eating  them  is  in  no  shame  to  take  up  the  scrip  and  staff  and 
a  pie,  with  the  heads  of  the  fish  protruding  journey  on  foot  from  the  most  distant  coun- 
through  the  crust.  This  apecies  is  also  aban-  tries  of  Europe  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
dant  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  Spain,  and  Por-  During  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  the  failure 
tugal,  and  is  of  great  value  to  their  Roman  to  perform  some  pilgrimage  was  looked  upon 
Catholic  populations.  almost  as  a  mark  of  impiety.  Whoever  had 
PILE,  apost  oftimberorof  irondriveninto  escaped  a  great  danger,  triumphed  over  an 
the  ground,  either  upon  the  land  or  under  wa-  enemy,  obtained  the  object  of  special  prayers, 
ter,  to  serve  as  a  foundation  of  any  structure,  or  committed  a  great  sin,  went  to  give  thania 
In  their  moat  aim^le  form  piles  are  the  atraight  or  pray  for  pardon  at  some  spot  couaec^ated 
bodies  of  trees  pointed  at  one  end  and  banded  by  religious  traditions.  A  father  devoted  his 
at  the  other  to  protect  this  from  the  shatter-  infant  child  to  pilgrimage,  and  it  waa  the  first 
ing  effect  of  the  blowa  by  which  they  are  driven  duty  of  the  youth  when  ho  grew  up  to  fulfil 
down.  The  lower  end  is  also  sometimes  shod  the  vow.  Often  a  dream  was  interpreted  as 
with  an  iron  socket  terminating  below  in  a  imposing  an  obligation  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage, 
point ;  and  within  a  few  years  past  these  have  and  still  more  frequently  th»  journey  was  im- 
been  made  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  so  that  by  posed  by  the  choroh  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  ca- 
turning  the  pile  at  the  head  it  is  screwed  down  nonical  penances.  Pilgrims  wore  everjwhero 
into  the  muddy  or  sandy  bottom.  Piles  used  received  with  hospitality.  Many  of  them  car- 
upon  the  coast  survey  are  made  like  a  wedge  ried  neither  money  nor  arms,  but  each  was 
at  the  point,  and  along  the  lower  third  of  the  obliged  to  show,  aa  a  sort  of  passport,  a  letter 
stick  portions  of  the  wood  are  cut  away  ao  as  from  hia  prince  or  bishop.  His  departure  and 
to  leave  the  remainder  in  the  form  of  sacees-  return  were  celebrated  by  religious  observ- 
sive  inverted  frusta  of  conea,  each  about  3  feet  ances.  On  his  setting  out  the  pilgrun  re- 
long,  set  one  upon  another.  Thus  shaped,  the  eeived  from  his  priest  a  scrip  and  staff  to- 
pile  tends  to  bury  itself  in  the  sand  with  the  gether  with  a  coarse  woollen  gown  marked 
oscillation  of  the  sea.  Piles  are  driven  by  ma-  with  a  cross;  he  was  sprinkled  with  holy 
chines  called  pile  drivers,  the  action  of  which  is  water  and  accompanied  by  a  procession  as  far 
the  fall  of  a  heavy  block  of  iron  raised  to  a  con-  as  the  next  parish.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
siderable  height  by  a  windlass  turned  by  men,  holy  city  he  first  prepared  himself  by  fasting 
horses,^  or  steam  power.  A  variety  of  ma-  and  prayer,  and  then  visited  the  sepnlchrecov- 
chines  in  use  for  this  purpose  are  described  in  ered  with  a  robe  which  ho  afterward  preserv- 
"Appleton'a  Dictionary  of  Machines,  Mechan-  ed  to  be  buried  in.  He  viewed  Mount  Zion, 
ics,"  &e.,  under  the  head  of  "  Pile  Drivers."  '  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
PILE8.  See  HiiMOKBBOiDS.  aphat,  Bethlehem,  Mount  Tabor,  and  oil  the 
PILGRIMAGE  (Lat.  peregrinua,  a  traveller),  places  associated  with  the  miracles  of  Christ; 
a  journey  undertaken  from  devout  motives  to  and  having  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  he  gathered 
some  holy  place.  The  history  of  pilgrimages  in  the  temtory  of  Jericho  a  palm  branch, 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  middle  ages,  though  even  which  on  his  return  home  he  presented  to  his 
from  the  earliest  Christian  times  the  faithful  priest  to  be  laid  opon  the  altar  in  token  of  the 
used  to  visit  Jodsa  for  the  purpose  of  witness-  completion  of  hia  enterprise.  It  is  from  this 
iug  the  places  consecrated  by  the  life  and  suf-  circumstance  that  the  pilgrims  to  Palestine  are 
ferings  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  practice  was  re-  called  palmers.  Best  in  merit  to  pilgrimage 
garded  not  only  aa  a  quickener  of  devotion,  itself  was  providing  for  the  safety  and  comfort 
but  aa  a  most  acceptable  satisfaction  for  sin,  of  the  pilgrims.  Hospitals  and  monasteries 
and  was  frequently  aasumed  aa  a  penance,  were  built  for  then'  reception  along  the  most 
After  Constantine  had  built  a  church  over  the  frequented  routea  and  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  number  of  pil-  and  Christians  established  thereexpoaed  them- 
grims  vastly  increased ;  and  on  the  dedication  selves  to  great  dangers  in  order  to  go  and 
ofthechurch  of  thcEeaurrectionat  Jerusalem  meet  them  on  the  road.  Female  pilgrims 
in  the  Blst  year  of  that  emperor's  reign,  an  were  received  by  religious  communities  of 
immense  concourse  of  people  is  eaid  to  have  their  own  sex.  The  merchants  of  Amalfi, 
be-n  p  ent  from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  Venice,  and  Genoa,  and  the  princes  of  the 
Tl  e  6  np  ess  Helena,  in  the  course  of  the  pil-  "West  bore  most  of  the  expense  of  supporting 
g  mage  which  she  made  to  Palestine,  caused  these  hospitals,  and  every  year  monks  of  Pales- 
cl  u  hea  o  be  built  in  nearly  all  the  places  tine  came  to  Europe  to  collect  alms  for  the 
as  ated  with  the  prominent  events  in  the  same  purpose.  The  Mohammedan  caliphs 
life     f  Christ.      Nazareth  and  Mount  Tabor  treated  the  pilgrims  alternately  with  cruelty 
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and  Knaneaa ;  bnt  under  the  Seljookian  Tnrks,  their  devotions  here.  The  principal  place  of 
who  conquered  Palestine  in  10T3,  they  were  pUgrimage  in  England  was  WaiBingham  m 
Bubieoted  to  violent  persecntion.  About  this  Norfolk,  where  at  a  monastery  of  Augnstinian 
time  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  with  the  bishopa  or  Black  canons  there  was  a  chapel  of  the  Vir- 
of  Bamberg,  Utrecht,  and  Eatisbon,  undertook  gin,  with  a  famous  statue.  There  was  scarce 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  multi-  a  person  of  any  note  in  England  who  did  not 
tude  of  their  followers  amounted  to  7,000  per-  at  some  time  or  other  send  a  rich  present  or 
eons,  of  whom  fewer  than  2,000  reached  home  pay  a  visit  to  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  and 
again  in  safety.  A  few  years  later  the  mis-  the  offerings  of  gold,  silver,  and  predous  stones 
eriee  of  the  pilgrims  and  Christian  inhabitants  accumulated  there  were  of  almost  incredible 
of  Jerusalem  gave  rise  to  the  crusades,  which  value.  Erasmus  has  given_  some  account  of 
may  be  considered  as  armed  pilgrimages  on  the  pilgrimages  to  this  shrine  in  hia  colloquy 
a  large  scale.  (See  Ckusai>e30  In  the  mean  entitled  Peregrinatio  Seligionit  ergo.  The  im- 
time  these  pious  journeys  had  nofbeen  with-  age  was  destroyed  at  the  dissolution  of  tie 
out  practical  results.  Beside  relics  of  saints  monasteries  in  1688.  Another  popular  devo- 
mid  precious  remains  of  Christian  antiquity,  tional  resort  was  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  i 
tie  pilgrims  brought  bock  the  wlka,  gems,  and  Beoket  at  Canterbury,  where  as  many  as  100,- 
other  products  of  the  East ;  French  and  Italian  000  pilgrims  are  said  to  have  been  registered 
merchants  established  warehouses  in  Jernsa-  at  one  time,  and  the  offerings  at  the  altar  of 
^em,  and  every  year  on  Sept.  15  a  fair  was  the  saint  amounted  in  one  year ,tonearly£l,000, 
opened  on  Mount  Calvary,  where  tlie  Franks  while  those  at  the  principal  altar  were  only 
and  Moslems  exchanged  their  goods.— Pil-  a  few  pence.  The  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
grims  however  did  not  confine  themselves  to  bury,  though  not  more  popular  than  that  to 
Judffla.  Some  travelled  as  far  as  Egypt,  where  'Waisingham,  is  more  familiar  to  the  modem 
Christ  passed  his  infimcj,  and  penetrated  to  reader  through  the  "  Canterbury  Tales"  of 
ae  solitudes  of  Memphis  and  the  Thebaid,  in-  Chaucer,  Pilgrims  also  resorted  to  Glaston- 
habited  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Anthony  and  bury  abbey  in  considerable  numbers,  and  also 
St.  Paul,  the  first  hermits  In  Europe  there  to  some  lesser  shrines  iu  England.  Ireland 
was  no  province  without  a  shrine  of  some  abounded  in  holy  places,  the  most  famous  of 
martyr  or  jostle.  The  tombs  of  Saints  Peter  which  was  probably  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  a 
and  Paul  at  Rome  were  reckoned  only  less  cave  situated  in  a  small  island  in  Lough  Derg, 
saci'ed  than  Pdestme,  and  Loretto  on  the  E.  county  Donegal.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period 
coast  of  Italy  was  famous  for  the  Virgin  Mary's  from  10,000  to  15,000  pilgrims  used  to  resort  to 
house,  believed  to  have  been  miracuJoasly  itatacertnintime  overyyear,bntwitliin  afew 
transported  tliither  ii-om  Nazareth.  Treves  in  years  the  Roman  Cathohc  clergy  have  forbidden 
PruBsm  is  celebrated  for  the  supposed  coat  with-  the  practice.  The  Russians  have  several  places 
out  seam  worn  by  the  Saviour,  and  said  to  have  of  pilgrimage.  They  resort  to  the  monastery  • 
been  deposited  by  the  empress  Helena  in  a  of  Mount  Athos  to  pay  their  devotions  to  Our 
buildmg  which  now  forms  part  of  the  catho-  Lady  of  Iberia.  Kiev  is  venerable  for  its  cav- 
dral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  that  town,  erns  full  of  the  bones  of  those  who  suffered 
The  first  historical  mention  of  this  relic  is  in  for  their  faith  under  the  Tartars.  The  Laura 
1190.  It  was  exhibited  in  1810,  and  again  in  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  abontiOm.fromMoecow, 
1844,  when  in  the  space  of  8  weeks  it  was  contains  the  uncorrupted  body  of  St.  Sergius, 
viewed  by  as  many  as  1,100,000  pilgrims.  The  and  that  of  St.  Alexander  Wevskoi  near  St. 
celebrated  shrine  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  Petersburg  has  the  relics  of  the  saint  whoso 
in  Spain,  where  the  bones  of  St.  James  the  name  it  bears.  At  the  monastery  of  the  New- 
apostle  were  said  to  have  been  depotnted,  was  Jerusalem  near  Moscow  the  pilgrims  behold  in 
visited  by  immense  nnmbers  of  pilgrims  from  the  plan  of  the  edifices  a  close  copy  of  the  holy 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  13th  or  14th  city,  with  its  principal  churches  and  chapels 
century  there  was  written  in  England  a  guide  exactly  rejirodnced.  Though  the  custom  of 
book  entitled  "The  Way  from  the  Loud  of  pilgrimage  in  Russia  as  in  all  other  European 
Engelond  unto  Sent  Jamez  in  Galiz."  The  countries  is  falling  into  disuse,  it  is  still  not  en- 
pilgrims  who  came  hither  mount^  some  steps  tirely  estinct. — In  the  East  it  flourishes  in  full 
to  the  image  of  the  eaint  in  the  cathedral  vigor.  Among  the  Mohammedans  the  pilgrim- 
and  kissed  it,  f^er  which  they  received  cer-  age  most  in  repute  is  that  to  Mecca.  (See 
tificates  called  compostellas.  They  took  away  Hadji.)  The  favorite  shrines  for  the  Persians 
with  them,  as  tokens  of  the  visit,  some  of  the  ore  Mnejid  Ali,  the  burial  place  of  the  caliph 
scallop  shells  with  which  the  city  of  Santiago  All,  which  is  resorted  to  by  the  Sheeah  sect ; 
still  abounds.  In  France  the  favorite  shrine  and  Kerbela,  where  Hossein,  son  of  AH  by 
was  that  of  the  archangel  Michael  at  Mont  St.  Mohanuned's  daughter  Fatima,  was  slain,  -vis- 
Michel  in  Normandy.  The  mountain  is  a  sharp  ited  chiefly  by  the  sect  of  Ali.  The  Persians 
isolated  peak  crowned  by  a  church  and  con-  also  make  visits  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  In 
vent,  now  used  as  a  prison.  For  ages  it  was  Hiadostan  there  are  innumerable  holy  places 
visited  yearly  by  thonsands  of  devotees,  and  to  which  devotees  resort,  the  most  celebrated 
the  records  of  the  convent  contain  the  names  of  which  are  Juggernaut,  Benares,  Hurdwar, 
of  more  than  a  dozen  kings  who  have  pmd    Dworka,  and  Nassick.    The  pilgrimages  are 
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part  of  the  time  being  paased  in  religious    : ._ 

rites,  a  part  in  amnsements,  and  a  part  in  spatula  into  cylinders  of  nmform  diameter 
business.  Thieving,  lewdness,  and  all  forms  throughout,  md  from  these  the  pUls  are  di- 
of  Tillany  are  then  especially  rife.  Somo  of  vided  in  eqnal  sizes  either  by  the  eye  or  by  the 
the  pilgrims  lose  all  their  means  and  have  to  use  of  graduated  divisions  upon  a  IJle,  and  they 
beg  then-  way  home ;  others  resort  to  sach  are  then  rolled  one  by  one  into  globular  form, 
places  for  the  purpose  of  ending  their  exist-  A  machine  is  much  used  by  which  a  cylinder 
ence,  for  it  is  believed  that  those  who  die  at  can  be  rolled  out  between  two  flat  surfaces  and 
certain  of  these  holy  spots  are  exempt  from  then  between  two  ribbed  surfaces  of  the  same 
future  suffering  and  metempsychosis.  Many  apparatus  be  completely  cut  upinto  pills,  whioh 
of  the  devotees  in  proceeding  on  a  pilgrimage  require  no  further  rolling.  To  prevent  "pills 
prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground  at  every  from  adhering  together  they  are  dusted  over 
step  repeating  each  time  the  name  of  the  god  with  sifted  arrow  root,  powdered  licorice  root, 
or  the  place  to  which  they  are  going.  The  or  lycopodium.  Methods  have  also  been  mtro- 
Mongols  have  a  strong  taste  for  pilgrimages,  duced  of  coating  them  with  a  solution  of  gela- 
and  their  country  abounds  with  places  of  great  tiue,  and  also  of  collodion.  They  have  beside 
reputfed  sanctity,  generally  Buddhist  monas-  been  covered  with  gold  or  wlver  leaf,  and  also 
teries,  to  which  at  certain  times  vast  crowds  coated  with  sugar  to  disguise  the  taste  of  then: 
a  0  att  acted.  A  rite  greatly  in  vogue  at  such  ingredients.  The  use  of  materials  that  would 
tm  s  consists  in  making  the  cu-cuit  of  the  prevent  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the 
mona-te  y  in  a  series  of  prostrations,  the  body  pills  should  he  avoided ;  and  pills  should  also 
bemg  extended  at  full  length  and  the  forehead  be  prevented  from  becoming  dry  and  hard, 
tou  h  ne  the  cround  at  every  step.  As  the  PIIiAR.  See  Ooltjmn.  ■ 
mona  te  es  with  their  outbuildings  are  often  PILLAES  OP  HEEOULES.  See  Gibbal- 
very  la    e,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  accom-    tab. 

p]  h  the  feat  in  a  single  day.  The  Japanese  PILLNITZ,  a  village  of  Sasony,  situated  on 
of  the  Smto  sect  make  pilgrimages  to  a  famous  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  7  m.  S.  E.  from 
temple  in  the  province  of  Isje,  which  every  one  Dresden:  pop.  about  EOO.  In  its  palace  the 
is  obliged  to  visit  at  least  once  in  hia  life.  The  emperor  Leopold  II.,  Frederic  "William  n.  of 
journey  ia  made  generally  in  the  sprhig  aod  Prussia,  and  some  other  princes  metin  Aug. 
on  foot.  Other  devotees,  usually  in  companies  1791,  and  concerted  the  preliminaries  of  a 
of  3  or  8,  travel  about  the  emp      t         t  tl  al      n  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French 

S3  chief  Qiianwon  temples.    Th  y        d     sed  1  tion,  and  enforce  the  right  of  the  Bout- 

in white  after  a  peculiar  fa  1  d    bt  m    b       t    the  throne  of  France, 

their  bread  by  singing  from  h  t  h  se  PILLORY,  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
many  of  them  having  no  oth  p  t        b  t  tmg  of  a  wooden  frame  erected  on  posts, 

passing  their  lives  in  perpetu  1  p  Ig  m  I      h  vi     holes  in  it  through  which  the  head  and 

the  coldest  weather  pOgrim     m  y  b  f  the  culprit  were  thrust,  in  which  posi- 

journeying  to  certain  tempi     w  th  th       t       h   remained  for  a  certain  time  exposed  to 

covering  than  a  little  straw  ah     t  th  th         w  of  the  public.     It  existed  in  France, 

They  receive  no  charity,  liv  y  p  ly  d  wh  it  was  anciently  called  pillorie,  and  in 
run  nearly  all  the  distaoee.     Tl      Sm  f  h       m        modern  times  carcan,  from  the  iron  collar 

Japanese  Buddhists  is  them      ta       1  F    "e  ed  to  fasten  the  neck  of  acrimmal  to  a  post; 

or  Fooseeyama  near  Yeddo,  and  a  yearly  pil-  in  Germany,  where  it  went  under  the  name  of 
grimace  to  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one.  pranger ;    and  in  England  even  before  the 

PILL,  in  medicine,  a  preparation  of  drugs  in  Norman  conquest,  where  it  was  called  heal- 
smal!  globular  masses  of  convenient  size  for  fange,  or  more  correctly  MUfang  (catch-neck), 
swallowing.  In  this  form  medicines  that  are  By  the  "  statutes  of  the  pillory"  parsed  in  the 
very  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  those  which  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  the  punishment  was  em- 
by  their  insolubility  cannot  he  given  in  the  ployed  for  such  crimes  as  forestalhng,  urfng 
liquid  form,  are  most  conveniently  administered,  deceitful  weights,  perjury,  and  forgery.  Ac- 
Many  drugs  may  be  at  once  rolled  Into  the  cordiog  to  the  formof  the  judgment,  the  cruni- 
form  of  pills ;  others  of  soft  or  liquid  consist-  nal  was  to  be  set  in  or  upon  the  pillory.  _  Ita 
ency  require  to  be  incorporated  with  dry  and  use  was  abolished  in  all  cases  except  perjury 
mert  powders,  as  wheat  flour,  starch,  gum  ara-  m  181G,  and  altogether  in  1837.  In  like  man- 
bic,  crumbs  of  bread,  &c. ;  while  powders  must  ner,  when  the  penal  code  of  France  was  rensed 
be  mixed  with  soft  bodies,  as  soap,  mrups,  honey,  in  1833,  the  carcara  was  abolished.  The  length 
mucilage,  and  the  like.  A  mixture  of  sirup  of  lime  during  which  the  culprit  was  exposed 
and  powdered  gum  arable  is  much  used,  and  \s  in  the  pillory  was  sometimes  defined  by  law, 
preferable  to  mucilage  as  less  likely  to  become  but  was  more  nsuaUy  left  to  the  discretion  of 
dry  and  hard.    Water  is  often  added  to  soften    the  judge. 

tha  mass,  and  some  fixed  oil  is  also  recom-  PILLOW,  Gidbos  Jouksos,  an  American 
mended,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pills  general,  born  in  Williamson  co.,  Tenn,,  June 
soft  for  a  long  time.  In  preparing  pills,  tha  8,  1806.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Nashyillo 
materials  are  to  be  thoronghly  mixed  andin-    university  in  1827,studiedlawatOoIumbiaand 
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Nashville,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  dral  of  Le  Mans ;  the  sculptures  of  the  monn- 

commeQced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  meut  to  Henry  11.  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Denb; 

Colinubia.    In  1844  he  was  sent  bs  a  delegate  the  maasoleum  of  Chancellor  de  Birague,  etill 

to  the  democratic  national  convention  at  Bal-  preserved  in  the  innsemn  at  the  school  of  fine 

timore,  where  he  exerted  an  active  influence  arts  in  Paris ;  and  the  "  Three  Graces,"  ixow 

in  favor  of  the  jiomination  of  James  K.  Polk,  in  the  Louvre,  hearing  the  likenesaea  of  Catha- 

whose  election  he  also  advocated  with  great  rine  de'  Medici,  the  duchess  d'Etanipes,  and 

earnestness  in  the   aubaequent    canvass.      In  Mme.   de   Villerey,   reputed   the   handaomest 

July,  1846,  war  having  been  declared  against  women  of  their  time, 

Mexico,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  PILOT.  In  some  maritime  countries  of  Eu- 
set  ont  for  the  seat  of  war  in  command  of  a  rope  this  word  was  formerly,  and  is  to  soma 
brigade  of  Tennessee  volunteers.  When  Gen.  extent  oven  now,  nsed  to  designate  an  officer 
Taylor  marched  npon  Monterey,  Gen,  Pillow  of  a  vessel  who  had  the  charge  of  the  ship's 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  stationed  course.  By  general  usage  the  term  in  now  ap- 
at  Caraargo,  and  remained  there  until  the  early  plied  to  a  person  not  belonging  to  a  ship, 
part  of  1847,  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  who  conducts  it  inte  or  out  of  aharbor,  or  over 
army  sent  to  invade  Mexico  at  Vera  Cruz,  nn-  shoals,  or  wherever  the  navigation  requires 
der  Gen.  Scott,  He  marched  his  brigade  to  superior  local  knowledge.  The  office  is  one 
Tampico,  there  embarked,  and  landed  with  the  of  great  importance,  and  is  regulated  by  law 
main  army  near  Vera  Cruz  on  March  9.  He  in  most  civilized  countries.  The  English  stat> 
shared  actively  in  the  investment  and  siege  of  utory  provisiona  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found 
that  city,  and  when  the  Mesicans  made  known  in  the  merchants'  shipping  act,  1664,  IT  and 
their  readiness  to  capitulate,  he  was  appointed  18  Victoria,  c.  104,  ^  330-388.  In  the  United 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  Stetes  an  act  of  congress  authorizes  the  several 
terms  of  the  surrender.  At  the  battle  of  Cerro  states  to  make  their  own  pilotage  laws;  and 
Gordo,  April  18,  he  was  assigned  to  the  duty  such  laws  have  been  accordingly  enacted  by 
of  assaulting  the  right  wing  of  the  Mexican  all  the  seaboard  states.  Tliese  laws  generally 
army.  That  part  of  the  enemy's  line  was  more  provide  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
strongJy  fortified  than  was  supposed  when  the  who  are  invested  with  power  to  make  all  need- 
battle  was  planned,  and  the  attack  was  met  ful  rules  nndregalalions  on  the  auhject.  "VPhilo 
with  a  destructive  firo  from  batteries  concealed  a  pilot  is  on  board  a  vessel  within  the  pilot 
behind  a  thick  growth  of  bushes  and  some  grounds,  he  has  the  control  of  it,  and  is  answer- 
felled  trees.  In  this  engagement  Gen.  POlow  able  for  any  injury  which  may  happen  to  it 
was  wounded,  though  he  remwned  in  active  throu^  his  fault ;  and  this  liability  was  car- 
command  until  the  battle  was  over.  Soon  af-  ried  to  such  an  extent  by  the  early  maritime 
ter  this  battle  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  law  of  st>mo  European  countrieSj  that  the  pUot, 
m^or-general.  The  12  months  for  which  the  if  unable  to  render  full  Hatjafaction,  atoned  for 
volunteers  had  enlisted  being  about  to  expire,  bis  negligence  with  his  life.  While  the  pilot  is 
it  was  determined  not  to  march  them  any  fur-  on  board  the  power  of  the  master  of  the  vessel 
ther.  While  new  recruits  were  arriving.  Gen,  is  not  wholly  superseded.  It  is  his  duty,  in 
Pillow  made  a  short  visit  to  Tennessee.  Re-  case  of  obvious  and  certain  disability,  or  dan- 
turning  to  Mexico  about  the  middle  of  June,  gerous  ignorance  or  mistake  on  the  pw^  of  the 
1847,  he  took  command  of  a  large  force  at  pilot,  to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority.  So 
Vera  CruE,  destined  for  the  interior.  On  July  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  te  see  that  a  look- 
She  reached  Gen.  Scott's  head-quarters  at  Pae-  out  is  kept;  and  generally,  while  the  orders 
bla.  In  August  he  moved  forward  with  the  of  the  pilot  are  imperative  as  to  the  course  the 
main  army  for  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  took  vessel  is  to  pursue,  the  management  of  it  is 
part  in  the  battles  of  Ohurubusco,  Ohapultepee,  still  under  the  control  of  the  master.  The 
and  Molino  del  Key.  After  the  conclusion  of  pilot  is  the  servant  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel, 
the  war,  he  became  involved  in  a  serious  con-  and  the  latter  is  generally  liable  to  third  per- 
troversy  with  Gen,  Scott,  by  whom  he  was  sons  for  any  damage  resulting  from  his  negU- 
arreated  npon  charges  of  insubordination  and  genoe  or  &ult.  But  if,  as  when  a  vessel  is  en- 
misdemeanor,  and  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  taring  a'port,  the  master  is  obliged  to  take  the 
and  acquitted.  He  then  retired  to  private  life,  first  pilot  that  offers,  or  pay  a  certain  amount, 
and  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  the  manage-  it  would  seem  that  such  taking  is  by  compul- 
ment  of  his  large  estate.  In  1850  he  was  a  sion,  and  that  the  owner  should  not  be  liable 
member  of  the  Nashville  southern  convention,  for  his  acts.  This  is  the  settled  law  in  Eng- 
where  he  delivered  a  speech  against  the  ev  laud,  but  the  question  is  still  an  open  one  in 
treme  ground  taken  byultra  southernmen.   In  the  United  States. 

April,  1861,  he  offered  to  raise  alarge  force  in  PILOT  FISH,  a  scomberoid  fish  of  the  ge- 
Tennessee  in  aid  of  the  secession  cause  in  the  nns  naucrates  (Eaf ),  It  is  characterized  by  a 
more  southern  states.  fusiform  body,  smdl  uniform  scales,  a  keel  on 
PILON",  Gbemain,  a  French  aoolptor,  bom  the  aide  of  the  tail,  the  dorsal  composed  of  iso- 
at  Lou6,  near  Le  Mans,  about  1616,  died  in  lated  spines,  and  the  ventrals  nnder  the  pec- 
Paris  in  1690.  He  executed  a  mausoleum  of  torals ;  the  head  is  compressed,  the  teeth  thin 
Cardinal  Gnillaume  du  Bellay,  in  the  cathe-  and  crowded  on  the  jaws  and  palate,  and  the 
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t)ranohio8tegal  rays  V;   some  free  spines  in  may  be  estimated  at  2,  TOO.    Their  complesion 

froat  of  tiie  liorsal  and  anal  fins.    There  are  4  ia  dark  brown,  differing  from  tliat  of  tlie  red- 

apecies,  of  which  the  best  known  ia  the  Jf.  skins  E.  of  the  Eockymountaina  and  the  olive- 

ductor  (Baf.),  the  famous  pilot  fish  of  naviga-  featured  Indians  of  California.    The  men  have 

tors;  it  b  about  a  foot  long,   eliaped  like  a  slender  fonns, but  the  women, who  do  most  of 

mackerel,  of  a  silvery  gray  color,  bluish  on  the  the  hard  labor,  are  well  made.    Agrionltore  is 

bacli,  with  6  dark  bine  bands  encircling  the  their  principal  occupation.     They  are  the  most 

body.    This  species  attends  vessels  for  long  civilized  of  any  of  the  North  American  Indians ; 

distances,  like  the  sharks  in  the  water  and  the  they  manufacture  cotton,  fabrics,  pottery,  and 

petrels  in  the  air,  for  the  sake  of  the  hits  of  other  useful  articles  with   considerable   skill, 

ibod  thrown  overboard ;  this  may  account  for  and  enjoy  a  reputation  for  simplicity  of  char- 

the  strange  fellowship  of  this  fish  with  the  acter,  peacefulness,  and  honesty.    They  show 

sharks,  the  former,  aa  the  wonderful   stories  a  courageous  spirit  however  on  occaaon,  and 

of  sailors  go,  at  one  time  leading  its  cartila-  are  frequently  at  war  witli  the  Apaches.    Their 

ginoua    companion    toward,   and    at  anotlier  habitations  are  built  of  stakes  interwoven  with 

away  frem  the  baited  hook;    these  species  straw,  corn  husks,  or  rushes,  and  plastered  over 

seem  to  be  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  with  mud,  and  are  generally  grouped  together 

but  probably  have  a  common  object  in  view,  in  villages  of  from  30  to  60.    The  men  have  no 

the  obtaining  of  food,  the  smaller  being  too  clothing  except  abreeeholoth,  andoccasionally 

nimble  for  the  greater,  like  the  jackals  which  a  blanket,  or  such  odds  and  ends  as  they  pick 

follow  the  lion,   and  the   attendants   on   the  np  from  American  travellers;  the  women  wear 

birds  of  prey;   Meyen  thinks  that  the  pilot  a  blanket  or  other  cloth  tucked  about  the  waist 

fish  feeds  upon  the  excrements  of  the  shwk.  and  Imnging  to  the  knee.    The  only  weapon 

It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  used  by  the  tribe  is  the  bow  and  arrow.    They 

following  vessels  into  the  tropica  and  even  to  posaeas  horses  and  cattle,  but  very  few  mulea. 

the  coasts  of  America ;  its  flesh  is  sdd  to  be  (See  Coco-MAiiicoPAs,  and  Pceblo  Indians^ 

very  good.    The  stories  about  its  leading  ves-  PIN,  a  bit  of  wire,  sliarp  at  one  end  and  fur- 

sels  in  their  proper  course  and  through  dan-  nishod  with  a  head  at  the  other,  used  chiefly 

gerous  passages,  for  which  it  was  held  sacred  for  the  toilet  for  temporarily  securing  portions 

by  the   ancients,    are  mere   fables.      On  the  of  the  dress,  and  generally  by  seamstresses  and 

American  coast  is  described  the  N.  Novebora-  ttdlors  for  fastening  their  work  together.    The 

esTisis  (Cuv.),  with  4  transverse  bands  and  i  need  of  little  utensils  of  this  sort  has  been  met 

spines  before  the  dorsal ;  it  has  been  seen  on  from  ancient  times  by  various  devices.    In  the 

the  New  England  and  New  York  shores.  Egyptian  tomba  they  are  found  mnoh  more 

PILOT  KNOB.    See  Ieos  Motjbtain.  elaborate  and  costly  than  tiie  pins  of  the  pres- 

PILOT  MOUNTAIN.    See  AnAHiT.  ent  time.    They  vary  in  length  np  to  7  or  8 

PILPAY,    See  Bidpay.  inches,  and  are  furnished  sometimes  with  large 

PIL8EN,  New,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and  capi-  gold  heads,  and  sometimes  with  a  band  of  gold 
,  tal  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  at  the  conflu-  ^  around  the  upper  end,  those  of  the  latter  kind 

ence  of  the  Bradlanka  with  the  Berann,  a  trib-  having  probably  been  used  for  securing  the 

utttry  of  the  Moldaa,  52  m.  8.  W.  from  Prague ;  hair.    The  ancient  Mexicans  found  in  the  thoma 

pop.  10,000.    It  is  situated  ia  the  midst  of  a  of  the  agave  convenient  substitutes  for  metallic 

fertile  valley,  and  is  fortified  and  well  built,  pios ;  and  even  the  EngUsh,  up  to  the  middle 

A  railway  connects  it  with  Prague,  and  it  ranks  of  the  16th  century,  made  use  of  mde  skewers 

as  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns  of  wood,  though  they  also  made  others  of  gold, 

of  the  kingdom,  having  lai-ge  annual  fairs,  a  silver,  and  brass  to  serve  as  pins.    To  that  time 

thriving  transit  trade  with  Bavaria,  and  manu-  they  had  depended  npon  the  manufacturers  on 

fectures  of  woollen  goods,  morocco,  iron  ware,  the  continent  for  their  supplies  of  the  better 

horn  ware,  alum,  &c.    It  contains  a  military  sorts  of  pms,  and  this  importation  appears  to 

academy,  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  philoso-  have  been  established  previous  to  1488,  when 

phical  institution,  and  a  theatre.    Among  the  it  was,  interrupted  by  a  prohibitory  statute.    In 

most  interesting  public  buildings  are  the  town  1543  an  act  of  parliament  provided  "  that  no 

hall,  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  person  shall  put  to  sale  any  pins  but  only  such 

the  cathedral  of  St.  Bartholomew.    The  last  is  as  be  double-headed  and  have  the  head  soldered 

a  fine  Gothic  edifice  of  the  I8th  century,  with  fast  to  the  shank  of  the  pin,  well  smoothed,  the 

a  steeple  ISO  feet  high,  and  several  good  paint-  shank  well  shaven,  the  pomt  well  and  roundly 

ings,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  filed,  canted,  and  sharpened."     Within  8  years 

the  Teutonic  knights.    About  5  m.  S.  E.  is  the  from  this  time  the  manufacture  was  so  much 

small  market  town  of  Old  Pilsen,  with  about  improved  that  the  statute  was  of  no  impor- 

1,000  inhabitanla.  tance.    In  GloBcester  the  business  of  pin  mafc- 

PIMENTO.     See  Aj.i.spicb.  ing  was  introduced  in  1626,  and  soon  proved  bo 

PIMOS,  an  Indian  tribe  of  New  Mexico,  in  prosperoua  that  it  gave  employment  to  1,500 

the  valley  of  the  Gila.    They  are  neighbors  of  persons.    It  was  established  in  London  in  1636, 

the  Coco-Maricopaa,  whom  they  resemble  so  and  afterward  in  Binningham,  which  became 

much  in  person  and  manners  that  they  are  not  the  chief  seat  of  ttiis  and  other  manufacturing 

easily  distiugnished  from  them.    Their  number  operations  of  similar  character.    In  the  United 
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States  the  manufactnrs  Tvaa  first  undertaken  Bnfficiont  prot^otion,  nncler  which  the  mannfao-' 
soon  after  the  war  of  181S,  when  in  conaeijuenoe  ture  became  firmly  establisLed.  At  the  present 
of  the  intermption  to  commerce  the  value  of  &  time  the  total  weight  of  pins  made  in  the  United 
paper  of  pins  was  not  lesa  than  $1,  aad  these  States  is  supposed  to  he  from  7  to  10  tons  a 
were  of  very  inferior  quality  to  those  now  week.  In  quality  they  are  qnite  eunal  to 
wortli  only  6  centa  a  paper.  The  first  attempt  tliose  of  English  manufacture, — Notwithstand- 
was  made  by  some  Englishmen  at  the  old  state  ing  the  apparent  insignificance  of  pins,  their 
prison,  in  what  was  then  called  Greenwich  vil-  use  is  so  nniversal  that  the  factories  devoted 
lage,  now  apart  of  Now  York  city.  The  enter-  to  their  production  are  very  estensive,  and 
prise  was  soon  abandoned,  and  was  agwn  nn-  large  quantities  of  copper  and  rinc  are  con- 
dertaken  with  the  same  tools  in  1820  at  the  sunied  in  the  formation  of  the  brass  of  which 
Bellevue  almshouse,  but  again  without  success,  they  are  made ;  and  thongh  they  appear  so 
In  Massaohnsetts  during  the  war  a  new  ma-  simple  in  their  form  and  construction,  some 
chine  was  invented  for  facilitating  the  process,  of  the  machines  by  which  they  are  produced 
hut  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  the  manufac-  are  exceedingly  eomples  and  expensive.  The 
tore  at  pins.  In  1824  Mr,  Lemuel  W.  Wright  two  factories  in  Connecticut  have  consumed  of 
of  If assachu setts  patented  in  England,  and  in-  copper  alone  nearly  a  ton  daily,  making  use  of 
troduced  in  a  factory  at  Lambeth,  London,  that  of  Lake  Superior  exclusively,  and  mannfac- 
some  important  machines  of  his  invention,  the  turing  their  own  brass  and  wire.  The  produc- 
first  ever  contrived  for  making  solid-headed  tion  of  pins  by  both  companies  amounted  in 
pins.  The  company  however  failed  before  1851  to  about  8  tons  a  week.  By  theold  meth- 
these  pins  were  mtrodnced  into  the  market,  ods  of  mannfactnre,  which  howevervaried  ceo.- 
and  the  machinery  was  transferred  to  Stroud  siderably  at  different  times,  the  distinct  pro- 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  the  manufacture  was  cesses  were  usually  stated  to  be  14  in  num- 
conducted  by  Ji.F. Taylor  and  oo,,  and  the  first  ber,  commencing  with  straightening  the  wire, 
solid-headed  pins  were  sold  by  this  firm  in  which  had  already  been  thoronghly  cleaned, 
London  about  the  year  1833,  In  1883  the  new  drawn  down  through  a  plate  to  the  required 
machines  of  Mr,  John  I.  Howe  of  New  York  size,  and  wound  on  a  bobbin.  The  straighten- 
wero  patented  in  the  United  States.  These  ing  was  effected  by  drawing  the  wire  quickly 
were  for  making  the  pins  with  wire  or  "  spun  through  the  spaces  between  6  or  7  upright  pins 
heads"  like  those  imported  from  Europe,  and  fixed  in  a  table  in  a  slightly  waving  line,  adapt- 
were  no  donht  the  first  self-acting  machines,  in  ed  to  the  thickness  of  the  wire.  The  wire  was 
which  the  pin  was  entirely  completed  by  one  thus  run  out  in  lengths  of  30  feet,  which  were 
process,  that  proved  successful.  In  1836  they  cut  off,  and  these  were  reduced  to  shorter 
were  put  in  operation  by  the  Howe  manu-  lengths  adapted  for  3  or  4  or  6  pins.  Pointing 
facturing  company  at  their  factory  constructed  was  done  by  grinding  the  ends  upon  stones  or 
for  this  pm^pose  in  New  York.  Their  tmera-  steel  cylinders,  called  mills,  30  or  40  of  the  pin 
tions  were  transferred  to  Birmingham,  Conn.,  wires  being  held  together  in  the  hands  and 
m  1838,  and  soon  included  the  new  process  made  to  rotate  as  their  ends  were  applied  to 
of  making  pins  with  solid  heads  patented  by  the  grinding  surfkces.  They  were  then  cut  into 
Mr.  Howe  in  1840,  Another  factory  was  es-  the  right  lengths,  and  the  bits  not  pointed  were 
tablished  in  1838  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the  Hud-  returned  to  the  pointer.  The  pin  heads,  made 
son  river,  by  Messrs.  Slocnra,  Gellson,  and  co.,  of  a  finer  wire,  were  prepared  by  winding  them 
making  use  of  processes  invented  by  Mr.  Sam-  by  alatho  into  a  spiralronnd  other  wires.  Three 
uel  Slocum  for  producing  the  soUd-head  pin ;  turns  of  the  spiral  being  cut  off  furnished  the 
but  their  interests  were  finally  transferred  to  head  for  one  pin.  The  heads  were  annealed 
the  "  American  Pin  Company,"  at  Waterbnry,  by  being  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  shaped 
Conn,,  where  the  business  liaa  for  a  number  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  Each  one  being 
of  years  been  sneceasfully  carried  on  in  con-  taken  op  on  a  pin  wire,  and  this  introduced 
nection  with  the  manufacture  of  hooks  and  point  downward  in  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  a 
eyes,  which  are  also  made  of  brass  wire.  The  die,  a  blow  from  a  drop  hammer  worked  by  a 
impi'oved.  processes,  among  other  favorable  re-  treadle  secured  the  head  to  the  pin.  Another 
salts,  have  materially  diminished  the  weight  and  still  older  method  was  to  fasten  two  coils 
of  the  pins,  so  that  to  produce  the  same  number  of  the  heading  wire  on  the  shank  by  hammer- 
much  less  brass  is  consumed  than  foi-merly,  ing  it  between  dies,  acting  transversely  to  the 
The  reduction  in  the  price  of  pins,  rated  accord-  line  of  the  shank.  A  rounded  head  was  thus 
ing  to  their  weight,  has  been  fully  one  half  formed,  neither  smooth  nor  well  fastened, 
since  1835,  while  the  quality  has  been  improved  The  clumsy  Dutch  pins,  still  occasionally  seen, 
in  an  equal  ratio.  The  early  operations  in  the  present  this  form  of  head.  Several  finishing 
United  States  were  greatly  emtftrrassed  by  the  processes  are  still  necessary  for  preparing  the 
tariff  then  in  force,  by  which  pins  were  ad-  pins  for  market.  They  are  cleaned  by  boil- 
mitted  duty  free,  while  the  brass  wire  suitable  ing  them  half  an  hour  in  sour  beer,  or  soln- 
for  their  manufacture,  and  of  which  very  little  tion  of  tartar.  To  whiten  or  tin  them  they 
was  made  in  the  country,  was  subject  to  a  duty  are  laid  in  a  copper  pan  in  alternating  layers 
trf  20  per  cent.  For  this  reason  the  business  with  grain  tin,  and  when  the  vessel  is  nearly 
langui^ed  until  the  tariff  of  1842  secured  to  it  full  water  is  added  and  heat  applied ;  when 
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hot,  some  cream  of  tartar  is  added,  and  the  the  factory  at  Waterbury  and  also  at  Birming- 
boiling  is  eoatinued  for  an  hour.  The  process  ham,  Conn.  It  is  cow  superseded  at  both  placea 
maT  be  repeated  if  required,  the  pins  being  bTareceutimprovementonapatent  granted  to 
washed  in  cold  water  Tietween  the  boilings.  Mr. ThaddenaFowlerof  Connecticut.  Theprns 
Dryinff  and  polishing  were  eflfected  by  placing  arc  fed  mto  a  hollow  cylinder  which  revolves  on 
the  pins  together  with  bran  in  a  leather  sack,  roUers,  and  are  taken  up  in  the  compartments 
and  causing  this  to  he  stated  for  some  time,  into  which  this  cyhnder  is  diyidedby  means  of 
This  was  formerly  done  by  two  men,  who  kept  longitudinal  ribs  extendmg  along  its  mner  sui^ 
the  sack  moving  from  one  to  the  other.  After  face.  From  these  they  drop  upon  an  mchned 
this  the  pins  were  separated  from  the  bran  by  plate,  and  sliding  down  this  are  caught  m  toe 
winnowing  with  fan  blowers.  Sticking  the  links  of  an  endless  chain  which  passes  along  the 
pins  in  papers,  which  are  tiicn  folded  np  ready  lower  edge  of  the  plate.  Each  Jmk  is  notched 
for  sale  was  a  source  of  employment  tO  great  foras  many  pins  as  make  a_row,andeachnotch 
nnmberaof  women  and  diildron  about  the  piu  receives  its  pin  hanging  m  it  by  the  head,  the 
factories.  The  papers  were  crimped  for  the  whole  row  is  then  loft  together  in  the  paper 
rows  of  pins  and  each  one  was  set  in  a  sort  of  when  the  hnk  is  earned  forward  to  the  proper 
vice,  leaving' the  edges  of  two  adjoining  folds  position.  The  only  attention  the  machine  re- 
proVeoting.  The  panerer,  catching  up  a  nnm-  qnu-es  is  to  supply  it  with  pawtr  and  pms.— 
her  of  pins  between  the  teeth  of  a  eomh,  intro-  Pins  have  been  recently  made  of  iron  and  steel 
duced  tliera  one  by  one  through  the  folds,  plac-  wire.'  To  protect  the  metal  from  rusting,  it  la 
ina  each  in  one  of  the  grooves  channelled  lubricated  with  oil  as  it  passes  the  last  time 
in  the  vice  to  serve  as  guides  for  sticking  the  from  the  draw-plate.  The  manufacture  is  then 
pins.  By  the  division  of  labor,  each  of  these  conducted  as  with  pins  of  brass  wire.  Afac- 
processes  employing  a  special  operator,  the  re-  tory  is  in  operation  in  Connecticut  producing 
salts  were  regarded  as  wonderful— about  13,-  them.  Black  pms  for  nse  with  black  dresses 
000  pins  being  produced,  many  times  handled,  are  prepared  by  japanning  the  common  brass 
and  put  np  for  market,  at  a  cost  of  about  3s.    pins.  _, 

But  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  man-  PIN  WORM.  See  Entozoa,  vol.  to.  p.  238. 
nfactare  by  American  inventors  have  entirely  PINANG,  an  island  m  the  strait  of  Malacca, 
changed  its  character,  and  led  to  the  more  rapid    See  Pbsano.    „  „        „ 

production  of  pins  at  much  less  cost  of  labor.  PISOHBEOK,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
One  of  toe  first  objects  aimed  at  in  the  new  ma-  made  to  resemble  some  of  the  baser  alloys 
chines  was  to  form  the  head  from  the  pin  itself,  of  gold.  It  was  brought  into  notice  by  Mx. 
and  thus  lessen  the  estra  work  attending  the  Christopher  Pinchbeck,  musical  ci(wtanaker, 
construction  and  fitting  of  the  separate  heads,  who  died  in  London  in  1732.  (See  Beass.) 
while  producing  a  much  neater  and  more  dur-  PINOKNEY,  the  name  of  a  family  of  South 
able  pin,  A  general  idea  of  the  improved  ma-  Carolina  distinguished  in  the  reyolutionary 
chines,  which  are  altogether  too  complicated  and  subsequent  history  of  the  United  States, 
for  a  particular  description,  may  be  obtained  Thomas  Pinokney,  its  founder,  emigrated  from 
from  the  accounts  of  them  puUished  in  the  9th  Lincolnshire,  England,  to  South  Carolina  in 
volume  of  "  Newton's  London  Journal,"  and  in  1687,  and  established  himself  at  Charieston, 
Babbage's  "  Economy  of  Mannfectures."  The  where  the  large  brick  mansion  iahabited  by 
machines  of  Mr.  Wright,  while  they  wore  at  hmi  Is  still  standiiffi.  He  was  a  man  of  inde- 
the  factory  at  Lambeth,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Rob-  pendent  fortune,  and  by  his  wife,  Mary  Cotes- 
ert  Hunt  in  his  work,  "ManufactnresinMetal,"  worth,  had  3  sons,  Thomas,  Charles,  and  Wil- 
to  have  attracted  great  interest  in  London,  and  liam,  of  whom  the  first  named,  an  ensign  in 
to  have  been  visited  by  strangers  from  the  the  17th  regiment,  royal  Americans,  died 
country  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  metrop-  young.  Charles,  commonly  known  as  Chief 
oils.  In  practice,  however,  they  did  not  prove  Justice  Pinckney,  was  educated  in  England, 
Buceessfn^  and  their  use  was  soon  abandoned  subsequently  practised  law  in  South  Caro- 
by  Mr.  Wright. — Among  the  most  important  lina,  and  in  1752  was  made  chief  justice  of 
improvements  lately  introduced  in  the  manu-  the  province  and  king's  councillor.  His  wife, 
facture  are  the  machines  for  sticking  the  pins  Eliza  Lucas,  daughter  of  Col.  Lucas  of  the 
in  papers.  Until  their  introduction  the  pins  British  army,  was  the  first  to  attempt  the 
when  finished  were  taken  by  the  families  living  cultivation  of  rice  in  the  Oarohnas.  Chief 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  fisedm  the  papers  by  Justice  Pinckney  went  to  England  in  1753  to 
the  women  and  children  at  their  houses.  This  superintend  the  education  of  his  children,  re- 
was  an  inconvenient  and  wasteful  method,  and  mtuaing  there  5  years,  and  died  in  OaroUna 
not  easily  carried  out  upon  a  large  scale.  The  about  1759.  His  remaining  brother,  "William, 
iirst  improvement  over  the  old  English  "  hand  born  in  Charleston  in  1703,  died  in  Dec.  1760, 
bar"  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Samuel  Slocum,  was  master  in  chancery  and  coramiasary-gen- 
and  consisted  in  a  hand  machine  patented  era!  of  the  province.  Of  the  descendants  of 
in  1840,  and  used  at  Ponghkeepsie.  Various  Charles  and  William  the  following  were  the 
improvements  were  from  time  to  time  made  most  distinguished.  I.  Ohables  Coteswoeth, 
npon  thia  by  different  inventors,  and  for  18  born  in  Charleston,  Feb.  26, 1746,  died  there, 
years  or  more  the  machine  was  in  operation  at    Aug.  16, 1825.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
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ctief  justice,  and  at  the  age  of  T  was  taken  by  intimatrag  at  the  same  time  that  the  penalty 

his  father  to  Englaad  to  be  educated.    Having  of  refusal  would  be  war.    "  War  he  it,  thenl" 

passed  through  Westminster  school,  he  was  rephed  Pinckney.     "  Millions  for  defence,  sir, 

graduated    at   Christchnrch  college,  Oxford,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute  1"    On  returning  to 

at  an  early  age,  after  which  he  studied  law  in  the  United  States  ho  was  appointed  a  ra^or- 

the  Middle  Temple.    He  Bubsequently  passed  general  in  the  army,  and  in  1800  he  was  an 

nearly  a  year  in  the  royal  military  academy  in  unsuccessful  candidate  for  president,  receiving 

Caen,  France,  and  in  1769  returned  to  Charles-  with  John  Adams  the  votes  of  tlie  federal  party, 

ton  and  commenced  practice  as  a  barrister.  11.  Thomas,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 

Almost  immediately  ho  became  a  participator  Charleston,  Oct.   23,  1T60,  died  there,  Nov,  2, 

in  the  preparatory  conflicts  which  opened  tho  1828.    Like  his  brother  he  was  educated  in 

struggle  of  the  revolution.    He  was  a  member  England,  first  at  Westminster  school,  and  after- 

of  the  first  provincial  congress  of  South  Caro-  ward  at  Oxford,    He  studied  law  in  the  Tem- 

lina,  and  in  June,  1775,  was  elected  a  captain  pie,  was  admitted  a  barrister,  returned  to  South 

in  ^no  of  the  two  regiments  raised  by  the  prov-  Carolina  jn  1770  after  an  absence  of  19  years, 

Ince.     He  served  at  the  capture  of  Port  John-  and  soon  engaged  in  active  resistance  to  Great 

son  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  also  participated  Britain.    In  1775  he  was  commissioned  a  lieu- 

in  the  movements  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  tenant  in  one  of  the  provincial  regiments,  in 

British  fleet  before  Fort  Moultrie.     The  war  which  he  attained  the  I'ank  of  major,  and  upon 

languishing  in  the  South  after  this,  he  joined  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Lincoln  as  command- 

the  American  forces  at  the  North  as  a  volun-  er-in-chief  of  the   southern   army  he  became 

tecr,  and  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington  one  of  his  aids.    He  fought  with  distinction  at 

was  present  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  the  battle  of  Stono;  and  at  the  assault  upon 

The  South  being  again  menaced,  he  returned  Savannah,  where  he  acted  as  aid  to  Count  d'Es- 


in  the  spring  of  1778  to  Carolina,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Flori- 


ia  protecting  Charleston  agwnst  a  greatly 
~"  '  r  force  of  British  regulars  under  Grcn. 


intrepidity  in  the  disastrous  assault  upon  Sa- 


13  published  in  Gordon's  history  of  the  ri 


taing,  he  headed  one  of  the  assailing  columns 
of  the   continental   army,   and    succeeded  in 


da.    In  Jan,  1779,  he  presided  over  the  senate    mounting  the  British  redoubts,  from  which  ho 
of  South  Carolina;  soon  after  aided  Moultrie    was  compelled  to,  retire.     After  the  fall  of 


Charleston  ho  joined  the  army  of  Gates,  and 
at  Oie  disastrous  battle  of  Camden  was    ' 


Prevost;  and  in  Oct.  1779,  fought  with  great    perately  wounded,  and  would  have  been  slain 


had  be  not  been  recognized  by  a  British  officer. 


vannah,  a  vivid  account  of  which  from  his  pen     an  old  college  friend,  whose  timely  esclama- 
w»<,  .,„wia>,a^  ,-n  a„-.i™>=-K;=.„-^.,f+K„,,^.,     .:™.  "gave  Tom  Pin chney,"  stayed  the  bay- 


lution.  At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  onet  uplifted  against  iiim.  He  was  sent  as  a 
Charleston  he  held  command  of  Fort  Moultrie,  prisoner  of  war  to  Philadelphia,  where  lie  re- 
which  inflicted  severe  injury  upon  the  British  mained  until  the  peace.  In  1769  he  was  elect- 
fleet  approaching  the  city,  although  it  could  ed  governor  of  South  Carolma,  and  in  1792 
not  retard  its  progress.  The  fort  was  soon  received  from  Washington  the  appointment, of 
after  abandoned,  and  Col,  Pinckney  transferred  minister  to  Great  Britain,  whence  after  a  few 
his  services  to  the  besieged  town,  where  he  years  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity 
continued  until  its  surrender,  a  measure  which  to  Spain,  where  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
he  opposed  to  the  last.  He  remained  a  prison-  Hdefonso,  by  which  the  United  States  secured 
er  of  war  until  the  peace,  when  he  resumedhis  the  iree  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  He  re- 
practice  at  the  bar.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  turned  home  in  1796,  and  was  soon  after  elect- 
ofthe  convention  which  framed  the  constitu-  ed  by  the- federalists  to  congress  from  the 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  of  Charleston  district.  After  serving  for  several 
that  of  South  Carolina  which  ratified  it ;  and  years  in  this  capacity  he  retired  into  private 
i^nofthat  convention  whicliinl790adopted  life,  hut  in  1813  accepted  the  appointment 
the  constitution  of  the  state.  After  declining  of  miyor-genera!  of  the.  southern  military  di- 
cfl'ers  from  Gen.  Washington  of  a  seat  in  the  vision  of  the  country,  the  duties  of  which  in- 
supreme  court,  and  in  his'  cabinet  as  secretary  volved  the  prosecution  of  war  with  the  Creek 
of  war  and  of  state,  he  accepted  in  1796  the  and  Seminole  Indians.  His  last  active  field 
office  of  minister  to  France,  Diplomatic  inter-  service  was  at  the  battle  of  Horse-shoe  Bend, 
course  between  France  and  the  United  States  where  the  military  power  of  the  Creeks  was 
was  at  that  time  beset  with  difflculties,  and  the  finally  broken.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace 
directory,  which  was  then  in  power  in  the  he  retired  definitively  from  public  life.  III, 
former  country,  treated  Pinckney  with  marked  Chabi-bs,  grandson  of  William,  bom  in  Charles- 
disrespect,  and  finally  ordered  him  to  leave  ton  in  1758,  died  in"  1824.  He  was  educated 
the  country.  He  returned  subsequently  with  for  the  bar,  and  when  scarcely  of  age  was  cho- 
Marshall  and  Gerry  as  associates,  but  negotia-  sen  to  the  provincial  legislature  from  the  par- 
Cons  went  on  slowly,  and  the  American  com-  ish  of  Christchurch.  At  the  capture  of  Charles- 
missioners  were  at  length  given  to  understand  ton  he  became  a  prisoner,  and  remained  such 
that  nothing  would  be  accomplished  until  the  until  near  the  closeof  the  war,  when  heresum- 
govermnent  had  received  a  present  in  money,  ed  his  profession.  In  1785  he  was  elected  a 
Talleyrand  submitted  this  proposition  to  them,  delegate  from  South  Carohna  to  the  congress 
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of  the  confederacy,  and  he  subseqnently  toot  being  descended  from  the  .^gids,  who  clwmed 
aa  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  a  pian  to  have  sprung  from  the  Cadmida.  It  seema 
of  government  for  the  United  States.  In  1788  also  to  have  been  renowned  for  its  mnsical 
he  advocated  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  skill,  and  Pindar  in  his  boyhood  received  les- 
in  the  Sonth  Carolina  convention,  and  in  the  sons  on  the  flute  from  the  player  Scopelinus. 
succeeding  year  he  waa  elected  governor  of  The  taste  which  he  early  displayed  for  poetry 
the  state,  la.  1790  he  presided  over  the  state  led  his  father  to  send  him  to  Athens  for  in- 
convention  by  which  the  present  constitution  struction  in  the  art.  There  he  remained  until 
of  South  Carolina  was  adopted ;  in  IJfll  and  about  the  age  of  20,  having  studied  under  Xa- 
again  in  1796  he  filled  Hie  office  of  governor,  aus  of  Hermione,  and  under  Agathoeles  and 
and  in  1798  was  elected  a  senator  in  congress.  Apollodoms.  After  his  return  to  Thebes  he 
He  was  a  frequent  and  able  speaker  on  the  received  instructions  from  two  poetesses,  Myr- 
repiiblican  side  of  that  body,  and  was  one  of  tis  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  the  latter  of 
the  most  active  promoters  of  Jefferson's  elec-  whom,  seems  to  have  exerted  considerable  in- 
tion  to  the  presidency  in  1800.  During  the  fluence  over  the  young  poet.  Plutarch  says 
same  year  he  severely  denounced  the  ahen  and  that  "  she  advised  him  to  introduce  mythical 
sedition  laws  enacted  nnder  the  administration  narratives  into  his  poems,  asthe  music,  rhythm, 
of  the  elder  Adams.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  and  elevated  langnage  were  properly  designed 
minister  to  Spain,  and  during  his  residence  simply  to  adorn  the  subject  matter.  In  accord- 
in  that  country  negotiated  a  release  from  ance  with  her  recommendation,  he  wrote  a 
the  Spanish  government  of  all  right  or  title  hymn,  still  estant  in  part,  which  was  filled  with 
to  the  territory  purchased  by  the  United  States  nearly  all  the  Theban  mythologj; ;  whereupon 
from  France  under  Mr.  Jefierson's  administra-  she  said;  'We  ought  to  sow  with  the  hand, 
Ijon.  In  1800  he  was  for  the  fourth  time  and  not  with  the  whole  sack.' "  Pindar  very 
elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  subse-  early  began  his  career  as  a  poet,  as  there  ia 
qnentlj  on  several  occasions  he  served  in  the  still  estant  an  epinician  ode  written  in  his  30th 
state  legislature.  ITis  last  appearance  in  public  year  in  honor  of  Hippocles,  a  victor  in  the 
life  was  in  1819-31,  when  he  represented  the  Pythian  games.  He  rapidly  acquired  great 
Charleston  district  of  his  state  in  congress,  and  reputation,  and  the  difierent  states  of  Greece 
earnestly  opposed  the  Missouri  compromise  and  the  tyrants  of  the  colonies  on  important 
bill.  IV,  Hbsei  LanBENS,  son  of  the  preced-  occasions  applied  to  him  to  write  choral  songs, 
ing,  horn  in  Charleston,  Sept.  24,  1794.  He  Testimoni^  of  respect  and  affection  were  also 
was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  accorded  him  from  all  portions  of  the  Hellenic 
in  1813,  subsequently  commenced  the  study  world.  He  was  honored  with  the  complimen- 
of  the  law  with  his  brother-in-law  Robert  Y.  tary  franchise  at  Athens,  jEgina,  and  Opus ; 
Hayne,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1816  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceos  he  was  employed 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  from  to  write  a  procession  ode,  although  their  own 
Charleston,  and  continued  to  be  a  member  of  celebrated  lyric  poets  Simonides  and  Bacchyli- 
that  body  for  16  years.  In  1819  he  became  des  were  still  living;  at  Delphi  an  iron  chair 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Charleston  Mer-  was  furnished  him  to  sit  upon  while  he  sang 
cury,"  which  under  his  control  was  a  prom-  the  Apollinean  hymns;  there  also,  by  order  of 
inent  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  "  state  the  Pjthia,  he  was  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the 
rights"  party,  and  about  the  same  time  defini-  banquet  of  the  Theosenia ;  and  he  was  courted 
tively  resigned  his  profession  to  embark  in  the  by  numerous  princes,  in  particular  by  Alexan- 
eareer  of  politics.  He  was  mayor  of  Charleston  der  of  Macedon,  and  for  the  praises  bestowed 
during  the  period  of  the  nullification  excite-  on  his  ancestor  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to' 
ment,  and  in  1833  was  elected  to  congress  from  have  spared  Pindar's  house  when  he  destroyed 
the  Charleston  district;  was  reelected  in  1835,  Thebes.  About473  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
and  in  1839  Mid  1840  waa  again  mayor  of  the  tyrant  Hiero  to  visit  Syracuse,  where  he  re- 
Oharleston.  He  was  subsequently  collector  mained  about  4  years.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Charleston  and  a  member  of  the  legislature,  of  Athens,  which  he  frequently  visited,  and  with 
He  has  been  a  busy  writer  of  political  pam-  whose  inhabitants  he  was  exceedingly  popular, 
phlets  of  a  strong  southern  tone,  and  is  also  The  poems  ofPindarconsisted  of  epiniciaortri- 
the  author  of  memoirs  of  Jonathan  Mascy  and  umpnal  odes,  hymns  to  the  gods,  pseans,  dithy- 
Eobert  Y.  Hayne,  the  "life and  Public  Services  rambs,  odes  for  processions,  songs  of  middens, 
of  Andrew  Jackson,"  &c.  .  mimic  dancing  songs,  drinking  songs,  dit^s, 
PINDAR  (Gr.  nii.6apot),  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  and  encomia  or  panegyrics  on  rulers.  The 
born  in  Thebes  or  in  the  village  of  Cynos-  only  entire  poems,  however,  that  have  come 
cephalte,  according  to  Clinton  in  518  B.  C,  ac-  down  to  us  are  the  E^inicia,  which  were  all 
cording  to  BOckh  in  522,  died  according  to  the  written  in  honor  of  victories  gained  in  the  pub- 
former  estimate  in  439,  according  to  the  latter  lie  games,  with  the  exception  of  the  11th  Ne- 
itt443.  Little  is  known  of  his  history.  Hehim-  mean,  which  was  composed  when  Aristagoras 
self  tells  us  that  he  was  bom  during  the  cele-  was  installed  in  the  office  of  prptanie  at  Tene- 
brationof  the  Pythian  games,  which  was  about  dos.  The  triumphal  odes  are  divided  into  4 
the  beginning  of  July.  The  family  to  which  books,  corresponding  to  the  4  great  public 
he  belonged  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  Thebes,  gamea  of  Greece,  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Ne- 
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mean,  and  Isthmian.    The  Bubjact  matter  of  Malta  and  Sicily,  and  finally  eatablished  hidi. 

the  odes  usually  consists  of  the  praise  of  the  self  in  Avesa  near  Verona.    Hia  chief  works 

victor  and  of  his  city,  with  many  aUnaions  to  are :  Prose  e  paesie  eamputri  (1785) ;  Sermoni, 

the  mythical  origin  of  the  former,  and  the  satirea  upon  the  follies  of  the  timeB,  somewhat 

legendary  events  connect«d  with  the  early  hia-  in  the  style  of  Horace;  Arminio,  a  tragedy 

tory  of  the  latter.    Either  the  iveaJth  of  the  founded  on  the  death  of  Arminius,  in  which 

Yictori3prai9oa,asinthecaseoftriumphswon  he  introduced  the  chorus;    Fata  Morgana; 

by  the  speed  of  horses,  inasmuch  as  only  the  Elogia  di   G&i»ner;  Jl  colpo  di  marteUo;  and 

rich  coald  afford  to  contend  in  the  chariot  Slogie  di  Utterat%  a  biographical  prose  work 

races,  or  his  Talor  is  commended  if  he  had  nn-  (2  vols.  8to.,  1625-'8).    He   translated   the 

dergone  in  the  contest  any  personal  peril.    The  Odyssey  into  Italian  blank  verse,  beside  trans- 

mySiical  element  is  always  a  prominent  feature  lating  from  Tii^,  Ovid,  and  GatuUus.— Hia 

in  his  odes.    He  was  himself  a  strict  worship-  brother  GmvAssi,  bom  in  1751,  died  in  1813, 

per  of  the  gods,  and  appears  to  have  placed  wrote  soffie  dramatic  works,  among  them  / 

credence  in  the  marvellous  and  Bupematnral  Baccanali,    and    translated    Ovid's    Eemedia 

accounts  of  Greek  legendary  hisfflry.    At  the  Amorw. 

aame  tune  he  rejects  some  of  those  stories  and  PJNDTJ8,  in  ancient  geography,  a  range  of 
transforms  others  which  do  not  agree  with  his  monntainsinnorthem  Greece,  a  part  of  which, 
conceptions  of  the  goda.  The  quarrels  between  properly  so  called,  separated  the^  provinces  of 
the  divinities,  and  all  stories  representing  the  Theasaly  and  Epims.  The  name  is  also  used  in 
gods  as  guilty  of  widced  acts,  he  either  formal-  modern  geography.  (See  Gkeece,  and  TrnKBT.) 
ly  repudiates  or  does  not  recount.  Astheepi-  PINE  (^linws,  Tournefort),  a  genua  of  soft- 
nician  odes  were  sung  by  a  choma  at  a  festival,  wooded  trees  found  in  the  temperate  climates 
many  jocular  remarks  were  admitted  which  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  belong  to 
would  "be  inconsistent  with  the  modem  idea  of  the  large  and  important  natural  order  of  eoMJ- 
the  sustatned  aublimity  eaaential  to  lyric  poet-  fm-m,  their  fruit  being  an  ament  of  conical 
ry.  Although  the  odea  were  sung  byachorua,  shape,  tbe  scales  of  which  become  indurated 
the  poet  was  supposed  to  speak  in  the  first  and  closely  appressed.  The  conifers  are  trees 
person,  and  Pindar  availed  himself  of  this  cir-  or  shrubs  with  a  resinous  juice,  needle-shaped, 
oumstance  to  pve  advice  to  the  victor,  to  de-  entire  leaves,  and  moneecioua  or  ditedous  flow- 
fend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  ers  in  amenta,  destitute  of  calyx  or  corolla, 
to  assail  rival  poets.  He  aometimea  indulges  Their  wood  is  made  up  of  ligneous  fibre  pecn- 
in  praise  of  himself  and  depreciation  of  others,  liarly  marked  with  small  circular  dots  or  disks, 
aa  in  the  second  Olympian,  where  he  compares  by  which  it  can  be  readily  distinguished.  The 
himself  in  the  following  manner  to  Simonides  true  pines  have  been  separated  from  the  firs  by 
(Bid  Bacchylidos :  "  I  have  many  swift  arrowa  modem  botanists,  being  found  to  present  dis- 
within  my  quiver ;  they  have  a  voice  for  the  tinctive  marks.  (See  Fib.)  In  the  pines  tlie 
wise,  bnt  for  the  common  herd  they  need  an  inflorescence  is  moncecions ;  the  barren  or 
interpreter.  Wise  is  he  who  has  learned  much  staminate  flowers  are  in  terminal  clustered 
by  his  natural  abilities;  but  those  two,  whose  spikea,  the  numerous  atamens  inserted  on  the 
expertneaa  comes  from  practice  only,  babbling  asia  by  very  short  filaments  and  a  scale-like 
in  their  garrulity  like  a  brace  of  jackdaws,  connective ;  the  anthers  burst  open  length- 
clamor  in  vain  against  the  god-like  bird  of  wiae,  shedding  the  pollen,  each  aeparate  par- 
Jove." — The  editio  princeps  of  Pindar  was  tide  of  which  is  made  up  of  3  united  grams; 
printed  at  the  Aldine  press  of  Tenice  (8vo.,  the  fertile  aments  are  either  solitary  or  clus- 
1613),  along  with  CaUunachus,  Dionysius,  and  tered,  and  consist  ofimbricatedcarpeUarj  scales, 
lycophron.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  August  each  in  the  asil  of  a  deciduous  bract  bearing  a 
Beckh  (2vols,4to.,Leipsic,  1811-21),  contain-  pair  of  inverted  ovules  at  the  base;  the  fruit 
ing  a  commentary  and  dissertations  upon  the  is  a  cone  formed  of  ligneous  scales,  generally 
music,  metres,  and  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  thickened  at  the  apes,  reflesed  when  ripe  and 
which  threw  much  new  light  upon  those  sub-  dry,  diaclosing  the  2  nut-like  seeds  lodged  in 
jects.  There  have  been  a  few  tranalations  of  ahallow  excavations  at  the  base,  each  furnished 
Pindar  into  English  verse,  of  which  the  last  is  with  a  thin  membranous  wing  derived  from  the 
bytheEev.H-E.  Gary  (London,  1833),  which,  lining  of  the  scale;  cotyledons  3  to  12,  linear, 
aftbongh  it  foUowa  the  text  of  Heyne's  edi-  The  leaves  are  in  fascicles  of  3  to  6,  enclosed 
tion,  is  superior  to  the  older  translations  of  in  a  chaffy  membranous  sheath  at  their  base, 
"West  and  Moore.  In  Bohn's  "Classical  Li-  which  in  reality  is  a  parcel  of  primary,  wither- 
brary"  there  is  a  prose  translation  by  Dawson  ed  bud  scales.  The  number  of  the  leaves  thus 
Turner,  which  is  printed  along  with  Moore's  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath  furnishes  a  vei^ 
poetical  version,  convenient  arrangement  for  the  several  species. 
PINDEMONTE,  Ippouto,  an  Italian  poet,  —Of  those  in  para  may  be  cited  the  wood  pine 
bomhiTeronflinl7S8,died  thereinilov.lSaa  {pinua  sylvestris,  Uan.),  a  tree  with  an  erect 
He  was  educated  at  the'college  of  Este  and  at  trunk  and  sometimes  growing  to  a  great  size; 
Modena,  travelled  through  France,  Germany,  ita  leaves  abort  and  glaucoua,  its  cones  stalked, 
Holland,  and  England,  waa  made  a  knight  of  ovate,  and  recurved,  with  mgged,  truncate,  and 
the  order  of  St.  John,  resided  for  a  time  in  depressed  scales ;  its  timber  furnishes  the  red 
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deal,  and  in  climatea  suitable  to  its  grovtii  it  low,  straggling,  scrnbby  trunk ;  ita  rigid  leaves 
becomes  ft  very  picturesque  object.  On  account  are  concave-grooved  above;  its  wood  is  light 
of  its  hardiness  it  is  sometimes  planted  to  form  and  toagh ;  it  ranges  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin 
a  screen  for  tenderer  sorts ;  the  soil  in  whicb  and  northward.  The  red  pine  (P.  rennosa, 
itgrowB  andthe  climate'seemtoafieotitsoas  Alton),  improperly  called  the  Norway  pine, 
to  originate  many  distinct  varieties,  which  are  las  an  erect,  lofty  trunk,  long  lightish  green 
to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  leaves,  ovate  oblong,  very  obtuse  cones,  shorter 
The  hooked  pine  (P.  iineinata,  De  0.)  Is  a  fine  than  the  leaves,  red  and  rather  smooth  bark, 
alpine  tree  with  an  erect  trunk;  its  leaves  are  and  compact  wood,  which  is  much  esteemed 
short  and  dark  green,  its  cones  oval,  recurved,  for  strength  and  durability.  The  edible  pine 
sessile,  with  pyramidal  and  recurved  truncated  (P.  edulU,  Engelmann)  is  the  ^!ion  of^the 
or  mucronato  scales;  it  is  extremely  hardy,  Mexicans  and  the  "nut  pine"  of  American 
and  its  timber  is  durable.  The  timber  of  the  travellers,  a  tree  40  to  60  feet  bigh,  with  short, 
Pyrenean  pine  (P.  Pyrenaiea,  La  Peyrouse)  is  sub-globose,  conic,  sessile,  erect  cones,  large, 
said  to  be  of  esoellent  quality  and  largely  used  wingless,  obivate  seeds  with  shells  thinner  than 
in  the  Spanish  marine ;  it  is  described  as  a  ma-  those  of  the  hazel  nut,  and  very  pleasant  in 
jestic  species,  inhabiting  the  Sierra  do  Segura  flavor ;  it  is  a  native  of  New  Mexico.  Another 
of  Spain,  A  fine  tree  about  the  central  parfs  nut  pine  (P.  motwpMlm,  Torrey)  has  one  of 
<rf  the  Crimea,  with  erect  trunk  and  horizontal  its  leaves  suppressed,  occasionally  producing 
branches  when  old,  very  long  and  stiff  leaves,  two  from  the  same  sheath ;  they  are  stout  and 
resinous  and  durable  wood,  but  inclined  to  be  rigid,  somewhat  sharp-pointed;  the  cones  ovoid, 
knotty,  is  the  Pallas  pins  (P.  Pallasiana,  Lam-  scales  with  a  thick,  obtusely  pyramidal,  and 
bert) ;  its  resin  is  said  to  possess  8  very  pleas-  protuberant  summit,  unarmed;  seeds  large 
Mit  odor.  The  pignona  of  the  French  are  the  without  a  wing ;  the  kernel  is  of  a  very  pleas- 
seeds  of  the  stone  pine  (P.  _pie/a,  Linn.),  a  flat-  ant  flavor,  resembling  that  of  the  Siberian 
headed  species  with  an  erect  trunk,  long,  stifE  stone  pine.  This  species  was  found  by  Fro- 
dark  green  leaves,  round,  polished  cones,  and  mont,  extensively  diffused  over  the  mountains 
large  oblong  seeds ;  its  wood  is  often  nsed  in  of  northern  California  from  long.  Ill"  to  120  , 
ship  building,  and .  its  seeds  oaten  like  nuts ;  a  and  throagh  a  considerable  range  of  latitude. — 
variety  with  thin-shelled  seeds  and  whiter  Of  species  whose  leaves  are  in  threes  may  bo 
wood  is  also  known.  This  species  occurs  in  mentioned  tho  Canary  pine  (P.  CanariemU,  0. 
the  Levant  and  south  of  Europe.  TheCorsican  Smith),  growii^  upon  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
pine  {P.  laricio,  Poiret)  has  a  very  erect,  tail  eriffe  and  the  Canaries,  where  it  forms  large 
trunk,  large,  deep  green,  distant,  rather  loose  forests,  and  often  acquires  enormous  ^ze;  its 
leaves,  and  ovate  horizontal  cones,  which  are  timber  is  very  resinous  and  durable.  The  neo- 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Its  timber  is  similar  za  pine  {P,  Qerardiaim,  Lambert)  has  a  lofty 
to  red  deal,  but  more  brittle  and  less  elastic ;  trunk  with  a  conical  head ;  its  seeds  are  large 
it  is  nsed  extensively  in  ship  building  by  the  and  edible ;  it  grows  in  tie  highest  forests  of 
French;  in  the  mountwns  of  Corsica,  Greece,  the  Himalaya.  The  noble  pme  (P.  insignvs, 
Turkey,  and  Spain  it  becomes  a  fine  tree.  The  Douglass)  is  a  beautiful  species,  remarkable  for 
duster  pice  (P.  pinaster,  Aiton)  has  a  lofty,  its  bright,  dense  green  foliage ;  it  is  found  in 
erect  trunk,  long,  stiff,  dark  green  leaves,  and  California.  The  southern  pine  (P.  austraha, 
clustered  cones,  the  scales  terminated  by  a  Ms.)  is  a  lofty  tree  with  thin-scaled  bark  and 
rigid  spine ;  it  is  a  noble  species  on  the  stcrilo,  very  valuable  resinous  wood ;  leaves  very  long 
sandy  plains  of  France  and  S.  Europe,  espe-  from  long  sheaths,  crowded  at  the  summit  of 
daily  near  the  coast.  Its  resin  and  tar  are  tho  thick  and  very  scaly  branches ;  its  uses  are 
much  consumed  in  making  lampblack;  loose  in  ship  building  and  for  making  tar ;  it  consti- 
drifting  sanda  have  also  been  arrested  by  arti-  tutes  almost  the  entire  growth  of  the  pme  bar- 
flcially  planting  the  tree.  The  yellow  pine  (P.  rens  in  the  southern  states.  Near  to  this  is 
mitis,  Ms.)  is  a  fine  tree  and  common  in  dry  soil  the  long-leaved  pine  (P.  macTOplmlla,  Engelra.), 
from  New  Jersey  to  Wisconsin  and  southward ;  with  a  trunk  TO  to  80  feet  high,  leaves  1 3  to  15 
its  trunk  is  50  to  60  feet  high  and  straight,  and  inches  long,  in  fours  as  well  as  in  threes;  cone 
produces  a  flne-griuned,  resinous,  lasting  tim-  4i  inches  long;  it  is  common  on  the  higher 
ber,  especially  valuable  for  flooring.  The  Ta-  mountains  of  Chihuahua  in  northern  Mexico, 
b!e  mountain  pinrf  {P.  pungen»,  Ms.)  is  found  A  supposed  form  of  this  was  noticed  on  the  Zn- 
upon  the  Blue  ridge  in  Vii^nia  and  south-  Hi  mountains,  differing  chiefly  in  the  leaves  he- 
ward;  it  is  a  large  tree  with  short,  compact,  ing  constantly  in  threes  and  shorter  and  m  Oie 
-  pale  green  leaves,  and  has  the  general  aspect  smaller  cones.  The  loblolly  piue  (P.  tima, 
of  the  European  wood  pine;  its  cones  are  Linn.)  is  a  tree  50  to  100  feet  high,  with  long, 
borne  in  dusters,  and  remain  hanging  upon  pale  green,  stout,  straight  leaves,  and  oblong 
the  tree  for  many  years ;  its  timber  is  much  cones ;  its  bark  is  very  thick  and  furrowed,  its 
esteemed.  The  Jersey  or  scrub  pine  (P.  ino^i*,  wood  sparingly  resinous;  when  found  m  old 
■  Alton)  is  a  straggling  tree,  18  to  40  feet  high,  fields  its  trunk  is  low  with  spreading  branches, 
with  spreading  and  drooping  branohlets ;  it  is  and  lands  thrown  oot  of  cultivarion  are  imme- 
nsed  principally iorfud.  The  gray  or  north-  diately  covered  with  this  species;  it  is  found  in 
ern  scrub  pine  (P.  Banhsiana,  Lambert)  has  a  Virginia  and  southward.  The  pitch  pine  <P., 
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«[7tti»,  Miller)  has  a  thioldshdaffe-colored  bark;  Linn.)  often  grows  from  120  to  160  feet  high  in 

its  vood  is  fall  of  knots  and  saturated  with  a  single,  erect,  Goliuunar  trunk  when  occurring 

resin ;  it  is  very  common  in  a  low  stunted  form  in  primitive  forests ;  its  leaves  are  of  'a  rich 

on  sandy  plains  and  spare  rock^  soil  from  Maine  deep    green,    its  cones   elongated,  somewhat 

to  New  York  and  sonthward,  and  is  employed  .  curved,  the  scales  thin  and  soft,  the  seeds 

forfne!.  Sabine's  pine  (P.  iSSiJiniawi,  Douglass)  small;  it  is  a  most  valuable  tree,  and  ftimishes 

is  a  noble  Califomian  species,  with  a  trunk  140  in  the  New  England  states  an  immense  amount 

feet  high,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  large  heavy  of  lumber  in  boards  and  shingles;  its  geograph- 

oones,  the  scales  of  which  are  produced  into  ioai  range  is  from  the  Baskatohewanj  lat.  54° 

long  recurved  points ;  its  nut  ia  large  and  edi-  N.,  to  Geoi^a,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 

He.    This  tree,  occurring  on  the  western  slopes  Eocky  mountains.    A  very  similar  species  is  the 

of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  one  of  the   many  P.  s(ro6!/(mnM(Engelmann),  the  largest  pine  in 

called  white  pine  in  California ;  its  foliage  is  New  Mexico,  growing  upon  the  highest  moun- 

thin  and  of  a  very  light  green,  pvingit  a  very  tains;  its  trunk  rises  to  100  or  130  feet;  thecones 

peculiar  aspect,  different  from  all  the  other  are  10  inches  long  and  vety  resinous.    Still  an- 

pines  of  that  country;  its  wood  is  tough  and  otheris the Eockymonntain white pine(P.^ai> 

elastic    A  still  more  singular-shaped  cone  b  ild,  James),  whose  trunk  varies  from  50  to  100 

the  fruit  of  the  great  hooked  pine  (P.  CoulUri,  feet  in  height;  it  is  in  some  respects  like  the  Oem- 

Don),  a  large  strong-growing  tree  with  brown-  bran  pine,  its  seeds  being  eatable.  The  sugar  pine 

ish  bark,  large  branches,  and  spreading  top ;  (P.  Zamiertiana,  Douglass),  so  called  from  the 

leaves  9  inches  long,  incurved,  somewhat  com-  sweetness  of  its  resinous  juice,  which  plentifully 

pressed,  mncronate,  2-fnrrowed  above,  flattish  exudes  from  the  tree,  is  described  by  Mr,  Dong- 

beneath,  slightly  serrated  on  the  margin  and  on  lass  as  of  great  size,  its  trunk  attaining  a  height 

the  elevated  hne  along  the  middle;  cones  large,  of  200  feet  and  a  circumference  of  about  60 

oonical-oblong,lfootandmoreinlength,6inches  feet;  its  branches  are  pendulous  and  form  an 

in  diameter  near  the  middle,  and  weighing  about  open  pyramidal  head;  the  leaves  4  to  5  inches 

4  lbs.  each ;  scales  wedge-shaped,  elongated  at  long,  with  short  deciduous  sheaths ;  the  cones 

the  apes,  lanceolate,  mncronate,  compressed  on  pendulous  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 

both  sides,  incurved  and  hooked,  very  thick  and  and  when  ripe  about  16  inches  in  length ;  the 

indurated ;  the  species  occurs  on  the  mountiuna  seeds  lai^e,  oval,  and  winged,  the  ala  of  a  fuli- 

of  California,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  ginoas   color,  and   containing  an  innamerable 

the  sea.      Engelmann's  pine  (P.  Mi^elmanni,  quantity  of  minute  sinuous  vessels  filled  with  a 

Torrey)  is  a  large  and  fine  tree,  often  80  to  100  crimson  substance,  and  forming  an  interesting 

feet  high  and  3  or  3  feet  in  diameter;  leaves  4  microscopical  object;  the  kernel  is  sweet  and 

to  8  inches  long,  the  sheaths  mostly  black;  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  the  seeds  therefore 

the  cones  about  4  inches  in  length,  erect,  ovate  form  an  important  item  of  food  to  the  Indians 

or  elongate,  conical,  scales  recurved  and  prick-  who  collect  them.     This  species  was  found 

ly,  seeds  obovate ;  it  ia  common  on  the  moun-  growing  upon  the  most  sterile  sandy  plains  to 

t«ns  of  New  Mexico.    The  bony-seeded  pine  the  westward  of  the  Eocky  mountains  in  Cali- 

(P.  mteosperma,  Engehn.)  is  a  small  tree  10  to  fomia,  not  forming  dense  forests,  but  scattered 

20  feet  h^h ;  cones  sessile,  erect,  sub-globose,  angly  over  ttie  undulating  country.— The  pines 

smooth ;  seeds  large,  wingSess,  obovate,  with  a  are  generally  of  rapid  growth  and  easy  of  culti- 

hard  shell;  it  occurs  on  Qie  mountain  borders  vation,  being  raised  from  seeds,  which  should 

near  Buena  Vista  and  about  Santillo  in  New  be  sown  when  fresh.    Many  are  remarkable  for 

Mexico, — Of  the  species  whose  leaves  are  in  their  beauty  and  especially  adapted  to  artificial 

fivesmaybementionedtheMontezumapine  (P.  planting.    The  white  pine  and  the  pitch  pine 

JforefeiwmiB,  Lambert),  a  tall  tree  growing  on  can  beadvantageouslytranspianted  when  young 

the  mountains  of  Mexico  at  an  elevatioa  of  to  cover  worn-gut  and  sand-covered  fields,  tak- 

,  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level;  the  thread-  ing  up  the  trees  when  they  have  made  the 

leaved    pine    (P,    iilifolia),    a    noble    species  young  slioots  of  the  summer's  growth,  which 

brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  found  should  be  about  an  inch  long.    Other  species 

it  in  Guatemala,  with  leaves  acutely  triangular  doubtless  bear  removal  as  wril.    The  rarer  or 

and  from  .13  to  15  inches  long ;  the  Cembran  more  valuable  kinds  are  grafted  upon  the  har- 

pine  (P.  Cembm,  Linn.),  an  erect  conical  tree,  dier  and  more  common  by  the  procesa  practised 

with  stiff  glaucona  green  foliage,  and  oblong  among  the  French,  caUled  herbaceous  grafting 

cones  containing  large,  very  hard-shelled  seeds,  or  greffe  TseMdy,  having  been  invented  by  a 

the  kernel  white,  oily,  and  agreeable  to  the  nobleman  of  that  name ;  this  is  done  when  the 

taste;    the  last  ia  an  ornamental  and  hardy  young  shoots  are  so  tender  as  to  easily  break, . 

species,  with  fi'agrant,  finegrained,  soft  wood,  a  and  the  scion  ia  inserted  by  the  cleft  procMS. 

native  of  Siberia,  Tartaty,  Switzerland,  and  Sometimes  the  stock  of  rarer  kinds  is  increased 

Italy.    The  Bhotan  pine  (P.  exeelaa,  WalHch),  a  from  kyers  by  skilful  gardeners.    The  eonJfcTm 

native  of  Nepau!  on  the  mountains,  ia  a  tall,  are  readily  raised  from  cuttings ;  they  strike 

handsome,  pyramidal  tree,  from  90  to  120  feet  root  best  when  the  cuttings  are  from  the  pres- 

high ;  its  wood  is  white  and  abounds  in  liquid  ent  season's  growth,  taken  off  near  where  it 

resin ;  in  habit  it  is  similar  to  the  following,  proceeds  from  the  old  wood  and  when  nearly 

lie  North  American  white  pme  (P.  ttrolua,  ripe,  some  time  in  August.    With  a  slight  hot- 
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torn  heat  it  in  said  they  will  root  la  3  waeta ;  into  the  icy  watei-a,  and  not  unfreqnently  car- 
hut  when  no  heat  cau  be  applied,  they  will  he  ried  down  and  swept  away  by  the  rush  of  the 
rooted  by  spring,  and  after  they  have  made  one  fragments  aa  they  are  set  free.  Thus  many 
year's  growth  they  should  be  cut  to  the  grouRtl.  lives  are  annually  lost  upon  liiese  rirers.  A 
Onttings  should  be  protected  from  frost.— Por  portion  of  the  men  in  a  bateau  keep  behind  all 
economical  uses  no  tree  in  the  temperate  te-  the  logs,  setting  those  adrift  that  are  caught  on 
gionsistobecompared  with  the  pine.  Several  the  banks,  and  pushing  them  onward  when 
branches  of  industry  are  dependent  entirely  the  current  is  slacfe.  This  also  is  a  work  of  no 
upon  its  products,  and  all  the  commercial  ar-  little  difficulty,  especially  in  passing  through  the 
tieles  known  as  naval  stores,  which  support  a  lakes,  some  of  which  are  many  miles  in  length, 
iM'ge  department  of  trade,  are  nothing  else  and  in  which  the  logs  are  liable  to  be  drivea 
thaii  a  portion  of  these  products.  The  busiuesa  back  and  dispersed  by  the  winds,  and  the  ha- 
of  cutting,  bringing  to  the  mills,  and  sawing  teau  to  be  swamped  by  the  waves.  In  such 
into  lumber  the  pines  of  the  forests  of  Maine  service  is  nurtured  a  class  of  the  most  hardy 
has  together  with  the  trade  in  tiiis  article  given  and  daring  men,  admirably  fitted  by  their  pur- 
employment  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  suits  for  pioneers  of  an  army,  as  was  proved  by 
inhabitants  of  that  state.  More  than  10,000  the  corps  of  them  specially  detMled  for  this  ser- 
men  have  year  after  year  been  engaged  upon  vice  in  the  Mexican  campaign.  Other  pine  dis- 
the  Penobscot  river  alone  ia  logging  and  saw-  tricts  of  importance  for  the  large  amounts  of  thia 
ing.  Before  the  rivers  freeze  up  in  the  autumn  timber  they  have  produced  are  about  the  head 
they  repair  in  companies  of  15  to  20  by  hateaus  waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  of  the  Susquehanna 
to  the  pine  districts  in  the  distant  wilderness  and  Delaware,  and  especidly  at  the  sources  of 
about  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  and  even  upon  the  Alleghany  river  in  New  York  and  N.  Penn- 
the  lakes  and  streams  whose  waters  flow  north-  sylvania,  whence  large  supplies  have  been  sent 
ward,  but  which  by  artificial  channels  have  down  the  Ohio.  The  N.  portion  of  the  lower 
been  connected  with  the  southern  rivers  of  peninsula  of  Michigan  as  well  as  the  upper 
Maine.  They  drive  up  the  banks  of  the  rivers  peninsula  ^so  abound  with  pine,  and  the  pme 
and  through  the  thick  woods  and  almost  im-  forests  of  N.  Wisconsin  are  of  vast  extent  and 
penetrable  swamps  the  oxen  upon  whose  labors  importance.  At  the  mills  the  logs  are  converted 
they  depend  for  hauling  the  logs  down  to  the  into  square  timber,  or  cut  up  into  boards,  plank, 
streams  during  the  winter,  and  for  whose  sup-  clapboiffde,  and  shingles.  The  machinery  for 
port  they  have  made  provision  by  cutting  and  these  purposes,  some  of  which  is  noticed  in 
stacking  in  the  summer  the  wild  grass  in  the  the  article  Clapboards,  is  exceedingly  ingen- 
vioinity  of  the  spota  selected  for  their  opera-  ions  and  efficient.  Pines  also  aflbrd  the  masts 
tions.  Arrived  at  these  places  remote  from  all  for  ships  and  the  still  longer  ones  for  sloops, 
settlements,  they  prepare  their  camp  for  the  The  southern  pines  (P.  mitis  and  P.  avitmlk) 
long  winter,  constructmg  a  rude  shanty  of  logs  are  much  harder  to  work  than  the  white  and 
with  a  single  sleeping  pkoe  upon  the  ground  red  or  Norway  pines  of  the  north  ;  but,  as 
extending  its  whole  length,  and  filled  in  with  already  stated,  they  mfd;e  excellent  flooring 
the  flat  branches  of  the  hemlock,  balsam  fir,  boards  for  liouses  and  the  decks  of  ships  and 
and  white  cedar,  upon  which  they  spread  their  good  timber  for  ship  building.  Near  the  coast 
blankets.  A  warm  stable  is  built  for  tiieu-  cat-  of  the  Caroiinas  flat  sandy  tracts  covered  almost 
tie,  and  a  storehouse  for  their  supplies  of  select-  exclusively  with  the  P.  australit  extend  many 
ed  clear  pork,  flour,  molasses,  green  tea,  and  miles  into  the  interior,  wid  are  the  litiief  sources 
rum.  Their  operations  are  soon  commenced  of  the  supplies  of  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  andtorpen- 
by  felling  the  large  pine  trees  that  are  found  tine  of  northern  commerce.  The  methods  of 
scattered  here  and  there  through  tho  forests,  obtaining  these  articles  from  the  pine  tree  are 
and  when  the  snow  crust  is  in  the  best  condi-  particularly  described  in  this  cycloptedia  under 
tion  for  working  the  oxen  the  logs  are  hauled  their  own  titles, 
down  upon  the  ice  that  covers  the  streams.  PINE  MARTEN.  See  Maetkn. 
The  work  is  thus  continued  through  the  whiter,  PINEAPPLE,  the  esculent  fruit  of  the  ana- 
and  when  the  ice  begins  to  move  in  the  spring  noisa  aativa  (Lindley)  from  tropical  America, 
the  lumbermen  break  up  their  camp  and  en-  and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  iTomeliaeea, 
gage  in  the  arduous  and  very  dangerous  task  which  is  composed  of  endogens  with  6-leaved 
ofdrivhigorrunningthelogadownthestreams,  flowers  having  imbricated  divisions  and  mealy 
During  the  spring  freshets  they  are  at  times  albumen.  The  habits  of  the  several  species  in 
swept  rapidly  down,  logs,  ice,  and  bateau  hur-  this  order  are  peculiar ;  they  ai-e  hard  dry- 
ried  with  the  foaming  torrent  through  the  leaved  plants,  often  with  a  scurfy  surface,  and 
rocky  sudden  descents  and  down  the  long  rap-  capable  of  enduring  great  heat  and  continued 
ids,  or  they  are  thrown  upon  the  ledges,  dryness,  yet  producing  blossoms  distinguished 
grounded  upon  the  banks,  or  entangled  with  for  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  characters  of  the 
great  aocaraulations  of  ftillen  trees,  which  with  order  are :  calyx  3-parted,  sometimes  colored ; 
the  cakes  of  ice  form  "jams"  that  entirely  ob-  petals  8,  colored,  withering  or  deciduous;  sta- 
struct  the  passage.  These  are  laboriously  re-  mens  6,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  and 
moved  by  cutting  away  the  obstructions  from  calyx ;  ovary  8-celled,  many-seeded ;  seeds  al- 
below  upward,  the  men  often  being  precipitated  ways  numerous,  with  a  leadiery  skin  or  taper- 
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W  into  a  slender  thread.  Tte  pineapple  may  PIKEL,  Phiuppe,  a  French  physidfm  bora 
le  considered  tie  most  remarkable  of  all  the  at  St.  Paiil,  near  Lavanr,  department  of  Tarn, 
Bpecies.  It  ia  an  indigenous  plant  in  the  woods  April  20,  1T45,  died  in  Pans,  Oct.  25,  1826. 
of  Sonth  America,  and  from  thenc*  has  been  He  was  the  son  of  a  phyaician,  aud  studied  in 
carried  to  Africa  fiid  to  the  East  Indies,  where  several  colleges,  supportmg  lumaelf  meanwhde 
it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  naturalized  flora,  by  private  teaching.  In  1778  ho  removed  to 
The  pineapple  fruit,  strneturaUy  regarfed,  is  no  Paris,  where  he  gave  lessons  m  matheinatics, 
more  than  a  cluster  of  flowers  arranged  upon  devoted  every  leisure  moment  to  medical  m- 
an  elongated  axis  of  inflorescence,  and  termi-  vestigalion,  and  wrote  for  the  medical  and  ttie 
nating  in  a-tnft  of  green  leaves;  eaohflower  philosophical  jonmals.  His  proposal  for  a  new 
and  its  aeoompanying  hraet  become  thickened  classification  of  animaK  based  on  the  tormation 
and  fleshy,  and  as  there  are  many  on  the  spik^  of  the  jaw  bone,  gave  him  so  mneh  re;putation 
this  increase  causes  a  crowding  together  and  as  to  make  Mm  a  competitor  with  Luvier  tor  a 
swelling  out  of  the  wtole  until  a  massive  head  professorship  at  the  jarrfin-  det  plantea.  In 
Of  individual  flowers  changed  into  a  sort  of  1785  he  was  lad  to  tum-hifl  attention  to  msan- 
berries  is  the  result :  the  withered  tips  of  the  ity,  and,  takmg  charge  of  a  private  asylum  for 
petals  remain  and  dve  to  the  rhomboidal-shaped  tie  insane,  he  tried  with  suceess,  for  6  years, 
Siviaions  of  the  fruit  the  appearance  of  an  eye,  the  substitution  of  gentle  measures  lor^  the 
technieally  called  by  gardeners  the  pip.  In  the  harshness  then  almost  universally  practised, 
wild  condition  each  of  these  contains  seeds ,  but  In  1701  he  obtained  a  prize  from  the  80ciety 
long  cultivation  and  stimulating  soils  have  oblit-  of  medicine  for  the  best  essay  on  the  treat- 
erated  the  disposition  to  bear  seeds,  a  condition  ment  of  insanity,  and  soon  aiUrwarc!  was  ap- 
to  which  other  vegetables  or  fruits  are  frequent-  pomted  physician  of  the  Bic&tre.  11ns  im- 
ly  reduced,  as  in  the  seedless  varieties  of  the  meu-o  establishment  was  a  prison,  almshouse, 
^pe.  orange,  &c.  By  these  means  the  crown  hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  and  nursery,  all  in 
of  leaves  and  the  snckers-at  the  base  of  the  fruit  one ,  and  the  different  daasea  of  inmates  were 
are  required  to  propagate  new  plants,  and  new  suffered  to  mingle  with  one  another^  It  was 
varieties  must  be  expected  from  plants  growmg  crowded  almost  beyond  endurance,  wMo  many 
wild  or  in  such  a  condition  as  to  allow  the  per-  of  the  buddings  were  utteriy  unfit  to  be  inhab- 
feotion  of  the  ovules  instead  of  the  carpel-like  ited.  The  insane  were  ehamed  in  dart,  damp, 
and  pulpy  envelopes.  The  pineapple  has  been  and  filthy  cells,  and  their  keepers  were  male- 
eitensively  the  subject  of  the  gardener's  care,  factors  condemned  to  this  duty  as  a  pumshmeut 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  contri-  for  their  crimes.  It  was  very  rare  that  a  iunsi- 
vmces  have  been  invented  to  raise  it  in  perfec-  tic  recovered.  Under  Pmel's  administration 
tion.  The  chief  considerations  seem  to  be  a  each  class  was  confined  to  its  own  quarters, 
good,  rich,  loamy  soil  warmth  applied  to  the  the  worst  portions  of  the  bnildin^  were  torn 
foot^  abuLdancc  of  water  and  moisture  in  a  down,  and  the  remainder  thoroughly  repaired 
high  temperature,  supply  of  liquid  stimulants  and  cleansed.  Theimprovement  in  the  condi- 
when  in  a  growinft  state,  and  less  water  and  tion  of  the  insane  was,  however  the  object  at 
.  more  (ur  when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  It  is  said  which  he  especially  auned;  and  this  he  was 
that  fruits  thus  rwsed  in  glass  structures  called  compelled  to  attempt  m  person,  for  cruelty 
rineriea  are  far  superior  in  point  of  flavor  to  had  rendered  the  unhappy  creatures  go  fero- 
any  which  groW  in  the  open  mr,  although  the  cious  that  no  one  durst  set  them_  at  libert;j. 
wild  sorts  found  in  parts  of  the  East  Indies  are  The  number  of  cures  he  accomplished,  even 
highly  praised.  In  the  Azores,  the  pineapple  among  these  chronic  cases,  aatomshed  the  pro- 
is  raised  iu  pots,  which  are  set  in  the  open  air  fesaion;  and  the  method  of  treatment  he  Jntro- 
In  summer,  said  protected  in  winter  from  the  ducedhasheenadoptedmallciviliMdeountnes. 
cold  by  merely  a  structure  with  a  glazed  roof  After  two  years  he  was  transferred  to  the  Bal- 
known  to  gardeners  as  a  lean-to.  The  varieties  p&triere,  a  similar  institution  for  females.  His 
in  the  London  horticultural  society's  catalogue  works  on  diseases  of  the  mmd  gave  the  hrst 
are  more  than  60  in  number,  but  those  particu-  decided  impulse  to  that  mvestigation  ot  insan- 
Jarly  recommended  are  the  queen,  Antigua,  ity  which  has  conferred  so  much  honor  upon 
queen  black  Jamaica,  and  Moscow ;  and  the  the  medioal  science  of  the  present  day.  At 
West  fruited  are  the  EnviUa  and  Trinidad.—  the  death  of  Cuvier  he  succeeded  Lim  as  a 
The  iuice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  pineapple  is  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  was 
excessively  aeid  and  escoriatii^  to  the  mouth,  the  author  of  24  medioal  treatises,  6  ot  which 
It  is  sometimes  employed  along  with  alUed  were  on  insanity  and  cognate  topics,  and  Id  or 
species,  the  bromelia  pinguin,  and  otliers,  to  14  on  the  mechanism  of  the  joints,  and  other 
destroy  intestinal  worms  and  to  promote  tho  subjects  connected  with  anunal  mecbauics.  _ 
"      ■     ■  and  from  the  fibres  of  the  PINEEOLO,  orPiGBEnon,  a  city  of  Italy,  m 


leaves  of  the  aiutnatia  very  fine  eloth  is  man-    flie  province  of  Turin,  on  ^^^^  (^hisone,  20  n 


ufactured.— The  representative  of  the  hro^neli-  S.  by  W.  from  Tnnn ;  pop.  in  I860,  lo,4a4.  _ 

acea  in  the  United  States  is  the  Spanish  moss  has  6  churches,  9  convents,  and  manulactones 

(TiUanddavgMoidei,  Linn.)  of  the  south,  and  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  ^.    It  came  into  the  pos-, 

several  other  species  known  aa  air  plants  oe-  session  of  the  house  of  Savoy  m  1042,  out  was 

curriag  in  sontiiem  Plorida.  eeveral  times  conquered  by  the  French,  who 
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held  it  from  1B36  to  1574,  from  16S2  to  1696,  calcalated  the  orbits  of  24  comets.    In  1785 

and  from  1801  to  1814.    The  conquerors  dur-  appeared  his  translation  of  Manilius's  Attro- 

ing  tho  17th  century  considerably  strengthened  nomica. 

its  fortificatjona,  hut  diamantled  them  on  being  PINK,  the  oonuaon  name  of  varieties  of 

obliged  to  give  it  up.  the  dianthiis  caryophylhts  (Linn.),  which  in 

HNES,  IsLK  OF.  I.  (Sp.  lala  de  Ptnos.)  Aa  its  natural  condition  grows  wild  in  the  south 
island  near  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  Cuba,  65  m.  of  France  and  in  England,  where  it  is  met  with 
in  extreme  lengti,  and  45  m.  in  breadth ;  area,  on  old  ruinous  walls.  The  pink  is  of  the  natn- 
1,200  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  1,400.  Uueva  Ge-  ral  order  of  ear^ophyllacece,  which  are  herba- 
rons,  t£e  capita],  is  wtnated  on  the  N.  side,  oeous  phmts  with  swollen  articulate  stems; 
and  the  other  places  of  most  importance  are  opposite,  entire  leaves ;  regular  flowers ;  sepals 
Santa  F^  and  Jorobodo.  It  is  separated  from  4  or  6,  and  petals  the  same;  stamens  5  or 
Ouba  by  a  ehannel  abont  35  m.  wide,  and  the  twice  as  many;  styles  2  to  5;  fruit  a  capsule ; 
coasts  are  indented  by  numerous  bays,  many  seeds  curved,  with  a  mealy  albumen.  They  are 
of  which  ^ord  good  anchorage.  There  are  natives  chiefly  of  the  frigid  and  temperate  parts 
several  mountains,  the  most  remarkable  of  of  the  world.  The  i  prmcipal  varietie.s  of  th© 
whidi  are  the  Sierra  de  la  OaCada,  the  Daguil-  pink  are  the  donhle-flowered,  called  the  cama- 
la,  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Cabellw,  respectively  tion ;  the  fmticose  or  tree  caination ;  the  im- 
1,600,  i,500,  and  1,074  feet  above  the  sea.  bricated  or  clove,  of  a  dark  sanguineous  color, 
Extensive  tracts  of  marsh  extend  across  the  with  the  stigmas  protruding  beyond  the  petals, 
centre  of  the  island  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction ;  and  of  delicious  fragrance ;  and  the  thistle-liba 
the  soil  in  other  places  is  exceedingly  fertile.  {cwr^Miiwu,  Don),  with  leaves,  calys,  and  pe- 
lt is  well  watered^  and  some  of  the  rivers  are  tals  beset  with  fistulous  spines.  The  carna- 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  4  or  5  m.  tions  are  themselves  divided  into  3  classes, 
from  the  sea.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  viz, :  flakes,  in  which  there  should  bo  2  colors. 
There  are  mines  of  iron,  silver,  and  ciuicksilTer,  the  stripes  of  the  blossoms  going  quit*  through 
and  sulphur,  rook  crystals,  and  marblo  are  the  petals ;  bizarrea,  the  flowers  variegated  ia 
found,  the  last  of  many  colors  and  excellent  irregular  stripes  and  spota,  and  having  8  dis- 
qnaUty,  Tobacco  and  diflerent  kinds  of  fruit  tinct  colors;  and  picotees,  the  flowers  having  a 
are  grown,  and  timber  is  abundant,  the  most  white  ground  spotted  with  scarlet,  red,  purple, 
valuable  descriptions  being  pine,  mahogany,  and  or  other  colors;  the  last  named  are  hardier 
cedar.  The  island  is  a  dependency  of  Cuba,  thantheothers,  with  smaller  blossoms  and  their 
Columbus  discovered  it  in  1494;  and  it  was  mar^ns  serrated.  The  original  type  of  the 
afWrward  much  frequented  by  pirates,  II.  An  common  garden  pink  is  the  dtanthua  phimari- 
island  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  42  m.  in  cir-  va  (Linn.),  with  a  stem  bearing  2  or  3  flowers, 
curaference,  situated  near  the  S.  E.  extremity  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  obtuse,  calycine  scales 
of  Hew  Caledonia ;  lat,  of  the  peak  on  the  8.  somewhat  ovate,  very  short,  muoronulate, 
E,  part  32°  38'  S.,  long,  167°  25'  E. ;  pop.  esti-  close  pressed ;  petals  jagged,  multifld,  bearded; 
mated  at  3,500.  Many  kinds  of  fine  timber  grow  leaves  'Imear  with  scabrous  margins.  It  is  sup- 
on  the  island,  among  others  a  pine  similar  to  posed  to  be  a  European  plant,  but  from  what 
that  of  Norfolk  island,  and  sandal  wood.  The  country  is  uncertain.  Its  flowers  are  more  or 
natives  are  middle-sized,  of  a  dark  color,  and  less  fringed,  sweet-scented,  doable,  single, 
of  the  Fapnan  race,  like  tha  Feejee  islanders,  white,  pmrle,  spotted,  and  variegated.  Two 
whom  they  much  resemble.  Tlio  males  are  principal  varieties  are  known,  viz. :  horUTma 
circumcised,  and  both  soxes  go  nearly  naked.  (De  0.),  with  petals  bearded  in  the  throat ;  and 
They  are  cannibals,  and  are  exceedingly  cruel  y!»r(enm!»(D6  0.),withsmallerleavesandpetals 
and  ferocions.  scarcely  fringed.      The  garden  pink  has  been 

PINGR£,  AiExANDEB  Gci,  a  French  as-  greatly  improved  by  the  florists  within  a  cen- 
tronomer,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  4, 1711,  died  in  tury  past,  having  been  before  treated  as  abor- 
1796.  He  received  his  education  at  a  convent  der  plant.  Some  beautiful  sub-varieties  known 
school  in  Senlis,  and  early  became  a  teacher  aa  Paisley  pinks  are  hybrids  originating  in  that 
of  theology ;  bnt  having  embraced  Jansenistio  part  of  Scotland  among  the  weavers  and  arti- 
opinions,  no  was  compelled  to  abandon  this  sans;  and  the  sorts  most  esteemed  by  them 
career,  and  devoted  himself  to  astronomy.  He  are  what  are  called  pheasant  eyes,  from  a  dark 
pnbUshed,  from  1754  to  1757,  under  the  name  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  blossom,  and  the 
of  iltat  All  eiel,  a  valuable  nautical  calendar ;  nearer  this  approaches  to  black  the  mora  it  ia 
and  after  verifying  La  Oaille'a  tabic  of  modern  valued.  Between  200  and  SOO  sorts  are  enn- 
eclipses  in  the  ArCde  tirifier  lesdate»,he  com-  merated.  An  intermediate  form  between  pints 
puted  the  similar  phenomena  that  had  occurred  and  piootee  carnations  is  called  the  cob  pink, 
m  the  10  centuries  preceding  our  era.  From  whiidi  is  of  largo  size  and  much  prized.  The 
1760  to  1776  he  made  scientific  voyages  to  ob-  carnation  and  pink  deUght  in  a  rich  loamy  soil 
serve  transits  of  stars,  and  to  ascertain  the  value  inclining  to  sandy,  and  requu-e  but  little  pro- 
of Berthoud  and  Leroy's  timepieces.  In  1783  teotion,  wintering  well  in  cold  frames.  They 
he  published  his  ConUtogrt^hie,  ou  traite  his-  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  layers,  and  seed. 
torique  dea  eomites  (2  vols.  4to.),  upon  which  The  superb  pink  (D.  saperbus,  Linn.)  has  green, 
he  had  been  engaged  for  several  years.    He  smooth,  linear-lanoeolate  leaves,  Bweet-scent«d 
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flowera  bome  on  branching  etems  in  twos  or  paBBed  in  Parig,  whoro,  notwithstanding  lis 
threes,  the  petals  rose  purple  or  lilac;  it  grows  ceaseless  industry,  he  died  in  indigent  cironm- 
epoEtaneouslj  on  heaths  and  hordere  of  forests  stances.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect 
in  mountainous  countries  of  Europe.  A  varie-  and  very  conaiderable  historical  and  antiquarian 
ty  with  purple  flowers  is  known.  Several  learning,  but  full  of  prejudices.  Heisdescribed 
others  of  the  dianthus  tribe  are  called  pinks,  but  as  "  a  very  little  and  very  thin  old  man,  with  a 
their  scentless  flowers  and  rather  different  very  small,  sharp,  yellow  face,  thickly  pitted 
mode  of  inflorescence  cause  them  to  be  treated  by  the  small  pos,  and  decked  with  a  pair  of 
with  less  consideration.  Some  new  and  very  green  spectacles."  His  literary  correspondence 
curious  varieties  of  the  ^Jan^ftiM  CMnensUha'/o  was  edited  by  Dawson  Turner  (London,  1830). 
lately  come  into  notice,  known  as  Japan  pinks,  PINKNEY,  Wii-LtAM,  an  American  lawyer, 
of  which  Z).  Sedmqii,  lacinioavs,  and  m&iutro-  born  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  March  12, 1764,  died 
«/«  are  examples ;  the  style  of  the  plants,  their  Peb.  22, 1822.  His  family  was  a  branch  of  the 
glancons  foliage,  and  stifi",  upright,  patnlons  South  Carolina  Pinckneys,  and  early  settled  at 
blossoms,  do  not  recommend  them.  Annapolis.  He  studied  medicine  in  Baltimore, 
PINKEETON,  John,  a  SoottJah  author,  bom  but  in  1783  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  law, 
in  Edinburgh,  Jeb.  17,  1758,  died  in  Paris,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  178fi.  Eia  very 
March  10,  1825.  He  was  intended  for  the  le-  first  efl<Drts  gave  him  a  marked  position.  In 
gal  profession,  but  having  established  himself  1788  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  eonven- 
ia  London  in  1780,  he  entered  upon  a  literary  tion  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
career  of  singnlar  activity.  After  pabliahing  ed  States,  and  snbseqnently  held  various  state 
BOme  trifles  in  verse  nader  the  title  of  "Eimes"  offices  in  the  house  of  delegates,  senate,  and 
(8vo.,  1781),  he  edited  "  Select  Scottish  Bal-  council.  In  1796  he  was  sent  to  London  by 
lada,"  many  of  the  pieces  in  which  he  subse-  President  "Washington  as  commissioner  under 
quently  confessed  were  his  own  composition,  the  Jay  treaty,  remaining  abroad  until  1804, 
succeeded'  by  more  volnmes  of  verse,  an  "  Es-  when  he  became  attorney-general  for  the  state 
say  on  Medals"  (2  vols,  8vo.,  1784),  once  a  use-  of  Maryland.  Hewassent  minister  to  England 
ful  manual  for  numismatists,  and  "  Letters  on  in  1806,  and  held  that  office  till  1611,  when  he 
Literature,  by  Robert  Heron"  (8vo.,  1785).  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United 
The  last  named  work,  exemplifying  a  new  sys-  States  by  Mr.  Madison.  He  held  this  oiSce 
tem  of  English  orthography,  procured  him  the  over  two  years,  and  resigned  it  in  consequence 
acquaiatance  of  Horace  Welpolo  and  Gibbon,  of  an  act  of  congress  requiring  the  attorney- 
He  next  edited  "  Ancient  Scottish  Poems"  (3  general  to  reside  at  Washington.  He  com- 
vols.  8vo.,  1786),  pubhshed  from  the  MS.  col-  manded  a  volunteer  corps  in  the  war  of  1812, 
lectionsofSirEiehardMaitland,  and  long  snp-  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
posed  to  be  forgeries,  although  their  genuine-  Bladensburg.  In  1816  he  was  a  member  of 
ness  is  now  authenticated.  In  1787  appeared  congress,  and  in  1816  was  appointed  minister 
his  "  Dissertation  on  lie  Origin  and  Progress  to  Euesia  and  special  minister  to  Naples,  return- 
of  the  Scythians  or  Goths,"  which,  with  the  ing  home  ia  1818.  The  following  year  he  was 
"  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland  preced-  elected  a  member  of  the  TJ.  8.  senate,  where  he 
ing  the  Eeign  of  Malcolm  III."  (3  vols.  8vo.,  made  two  elaborate  speeches  en  the  Missouri 
1789),  is  chiefly  remarkable  forthe  strong  anti-  question,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
Celtic  feeling  of  the  author,  who  undertakes  of  conference  that  reported  the  Missouri  com- 
to  prove  that  the  Celts  were  an  inferior  race  promise,  which  he  strongly  advocated.  At  the 
to  the  Goths,  "  being  mere  savages,  but  one  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Pinkney  was  by  general 
degree  above  brutes."  His  "  History  of  Scot-  acknowledgment  at  the  head  of  the  American 
land  from  the  Aeeesaion  of  the  House  of  Stu-  bar,  oecnpying  very  nearly  the  same  position 
art  to  that  of  Mary"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1797)  is  less  that  was  held  by  Daniel  Webster  some  yeare 
colored  by  prejudice,  and  is  still  considered  the  later,  ffis  "  Life"  was  written  by  Henry  "Whea- 
most  accurate  history  of  the  period.  After  the  ton  (New  York,  1826).— Edwjed  Coate,  son 
death  of  W^pole  he  collected  and  published  of  the  preceding,  an  American  poet,  born  in 
notes  of  the  conversation  of  his  patron,  with  a  London,  during  the  temporary  residence  there 
memoir,  in  3  vols.  12mo.,  under  the  title  of  of  his  father  as  American  commissioner,  in  Oct. 
"  W^poliana."  Among  his  remaining  works  1802,  died  in  Baltimore,  April  11^838.  He  was 
were  the  "  Medallio  History  of  England  to  the  educated  at  St.  Mary's  college,  Baltimore,  and 
Eevotttion"  (4to.,  1790) ;  "  Iconographia  Scoti-  at  the  age  of  14  entered  the  navy  as  a  midship- 
ca"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1799) ;  "Modern  Geography  man.  £i  1824  he  resigned  his  commission,  was 
digested  on  a  New  Plan"  (3  vols.  4to.,  1802) ;  married,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
"  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels"  law.  Failing  in  this,  he  attempted  unsucceas- 
(17  vols,  4to.,  1808-'13),  accompanied  by  a  fully  to  procure  a  commission  in  the  naval  ser- 
"  New  Modem  AtJas,"  published  in  parts  vice  of  Mexico ;  and  in  1827  he  assumed  the 
(1809-15);  and  "Petralogy,  or  a  Treatise  on  control  of  a  political  journal  called  "The  Mary- 
Kocks"  (2  vols.  Svo.,  1811).  In  addition  to  lander,"  which  from  ill  health  he  was  soon 
these  he  edited  3  volumes  of  scarce  Scottish  obliged  to  relinquish.  His  poetical  reputation 
poems,  Barbour's  "  Bruce,"  "  Lives  of  Scottish  rests  on  a  volume  entitled  "  Eodolph  and  other 
Bunts,"  &c.    The  last  23  years  of  his  life  were  Poems,"  published  8nonymou8lyinl835.  Some 
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of  the  Bongs  in  this,  including  the  "Health"  and  consista  of  a  circle  of  treea,  of  an  acre  or  less 

the  "  Picture  Song,"  still  have  great  popularity,  in  extent,  entirely  dead,  without  any  apparent 

PINT,  a  measure  of  capacity,  being  the  8tli  cause.    This  la  variously  attributed  to  the  ef- 

part  of  a  gallon.    (See  Gallon.)  fecta  of  lightning  or  the  ravages  of  insects. 

PINTAI)0.    See  Guinea  Fowl.  The  brooks  and  rivulets  of  the  piny  wooda 

PINTELLI,  Biocio,  an.    Italian    architect,  consist  of  the  purest  and  most  limpid  water, 

born  probably  in  Florence  about  the  middle  or  The  atmosphere  ia  singularly  healthful  and  es- 

tho   15th   century,   died  probably  in   Frbino  hilaratjng,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  pine 

about  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  are  believed  to  possess  properties  positively 

He  was  the  principal  architect  of  Pope  Siitua  curative  of  incipient  pulmonary  disease.    The 

IV.,  for  whom  he  erected   about  1473-'5  the  population  is  amall  and  scattered,  on  account 

Bistino  «hapol.     He  also  designed  the  church  of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  soil.     Of  late 

and  convent  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  the  old  years,  however,  there  have  been  large  acces- 

ILhrary  of  the  Yatican,  the   churches   of  San  siona  to  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  em- 

Pietro  in  Vinculis,  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  and  ployed  iu  obtaining  timber  and  turpentine,  as 

Sant'  Agostino,  the  Ponte  Sisto  over  the  Tiber,  well  as.  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  cultivation 

(fee.    After  the  death  of  Siitus  he  went  to  Ur-  of  the  land. 

bino,  and  was  engaged  upon  the  ducal  palace  PINZON,  the  name  of  a  family  of  wealthy 

of  that  city.  and  daring  navigators  in  the  port  of  Pales  de 

PINTO,  Mbndez,    See  Mbfdez-Pinto.  Moguer  in  Andalusia,  3  members  of  which 

PINTO  DE  FONSEOA.  See  Gkaves,  Mag-  were  intimately  associated  with  Columbua  in 

QTJts  OF.  his  discovery  of  America.    I.  Mabtih  Alokso, 

PINTUEIOOHIO,  BsEWAHDiNO,  an  Italian  the  head  of  the  family  at  that  time,  was  ho 

painter,  born  in  Perugia  in  1454,  died  ia  1513.  convinced  of  the  feasibibty  of  the  project,  that 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Perugino,  and  one  of  the  he  offered  to  afford  the  means  for  Oolumbus 

best  painters  of  the  Roman  or  IJrabrian  school  to  renew  Ms  application  to  the  court.    When 

previous  to  the  time  of  Raphael,  excelling  in  the.  latter  had  obtained  the  royal  order  to  fit 

portraits,  history,  and  architectural  acceaso-  out  3  vessels  for  the  voyage,  it  was  principally 

ries.    He  executed  portraits  of  Popes  Pius H.  tbroughthe  influenoeof  thePinzonstbatcrews 

and  Innocent  YIII.,  Isabella  the  Catholic,  and  could  be  collected  for  them.    Martin  Alonso 

other  eminent  peraonages,  but  is  chiefly  distin-  commanded  the  Pinta  on  this  voyage.    In  the 

guished  by  Ms  history  of  Pius  II.,  pwnted  in  subsequent  cruising  in  search  of  the  imafflnary 

10  compartments  of  the  Duomo  of  Sienna,  and  island  of  Babeqne,hedeserted  Columbua  m  the 

in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Raphael.  latter  part  of  Nov.  1492,  and  went  in  search  of 

PINY  WOODS,  a  terai  applied  to  severalvery  it  himself.  He  stopped  at  ariver  in  Hispaniola, 

different  regions  of  country  in  the  southern  now  called  Porto  Oaballo,  but  which  for  a  long 

statesof  North  America,  but  more  particularly  time  wasdesignated  as  the  river  of  Martin  Alon- 

to  that  broad  bolt  of  territory  extending  from  60  so.  From  here  be  carried  off  4  men  and  2  girls 

tolOOm.inlaudfromtboN.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  in  Spain  aa 

Mexico,  and  including  nearly  the  whole  of  West  slaves,  but  was  afterward  forced  to  give  them 

Florida,  with  the  southern  parts  of  Alabama  and  np  by  Columbus,  with  whom  he  fell  in  during 

Mississippi,  and  the  8.  E.  corner  of  Louisiana,  tlie  following  January,  attributing  his  parting 

Portions  of  East  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Car-  company  with  the  admiral  to  stress  of  weather, 

olinas  partake,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  On  the  return  voyage  they  were  ^ain  separat- 

the  same  general  features.    This  region  is  but  ed  by  a  storm,  and  Pinzon  was  driven  into  the 

little  cleared  and  cultivated.    Its  oharacteris-  port  of  Bayonne.    Not  doubting  that  Columbus 

tics  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  ad-  had  perished  in  the  tempest,  he  wrote  to  the 

S'aoent  cotton  diatrieta.    The  soil  is  sandy  and  sovereigns,  giving  information  of  the  discovery, 

arren,  and  the  predominant  and  to  a  great  and  asking  permission  to  come  to  court  and 

extent  almost  unvaried  growth  is  pine,  both  in  deliver  his  account  in  person.    He  arrived  ia 

the  hill  and  level  portions,  for  there  is  a  great  Palos  the  evening  of  the  same  day  with  the 

diversity  of  surface.     The  absence  of  under-  admiral,  and  found  that  the  latter  had  had  a 

growth  allows  the  eye  a  wide  range  of  vision,  triumphant  reception.    He  landed  in  private, 

and  gives  to  these  forests  a  singularly  stately  and,  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  received  not 

appearance.    The  borders  of  the  streams  and  long  aiter  a  letter  from  his  sovereign  forbid- 

Bwamps  are  fringed  with  a  thick  growth  of  ding  him  to  appear  at  court.    This  added  to 

magnolia,  bay,  laurel,  and  other  evergreens,  his  degeotion,  and  soon  after  he  died.    H.  Vi- 

"Bay-gall"  is  the  provincial  term  commonly  okbtb  YaRez,  who  had  commanded  the  Nina 

applied  to  the  smaller  of  these  swamps  or  in  the  first  expedition  of  Columbus,  in  conse- 

thiokets — often  the  source  of  streams — which  queneeof  thegeneral  licensegivenbytbeSpan- 

eoustitute  a  familiar  feature  of  the  country.   It  ish  sovereigns  to  make  voyages  of  discovery, 

is  here  that  the  deer  and  other  game,  which  fitted  out  an  armament  of  4  caravels,  manned 

are  rare  in  the  open  woods,  find  a  refuge.  Open  principally  by  his  friends  and  relations,  and  in 

glades,  or  savannas,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  Dec.  1499  swled  from  Palos  in  a  8.  W.  direc- 

are  frequently  met  with.    A  ourions  phenom-  tion.    After  having  gone  about  700  leagues,  he 

onon   occasionally   occurring   in  these  woods  crossed  the  equinoctial  line  and  lost  sight  of 
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the  nortli  iter.     On  Jm.  S8,  ISOO,  laaa  wa.  de.th  skopnUnbea  .  volome  entitM  '  Anec- 

d«cpiedi  it  wu  Cpe  St.  Augi.tine.    PJMon  Jot. .  ot  ft.  Smjel  Mmi  diimg  the  lj.1 

»«,  the.  the  «nit  Europeim  to  cro..  the  equator  Twenty  Tean  of  hi.  life"  (8vo    1786)     Thi. 

in  the  western  ocean,  and  the  first  discoverer  publication  prodnoed  a  fend  between  her  and 

of  Brazil.    LandinK,  he  took  formal  possession  Boswell  and  the  othw  friends  of  Johnson 

if  the  coantxr  for  SeOaslilian  crown;  but  be-  which  gave  n<e  to  Bj- .™«?'''«  P.^"  °' 

lag  resolnlel J  met  by  warUke  natl™,  he  sailed  '  Bojij  and  Piosa."    While  living  in  Borence 

to  the  if.  W.,  and  after  varions  adventnres  in  1786,  she  printed  with  Mmry,  Greathead, 

reached  the  mJuth  of  the  Amazon.    Pnr.alng  and  Parsons,  the  fonndcn  of  th»  DeDa  Crnsca 

his  conrso,  he  passed  the  montb  of  the  Orinoco,  school  of  poetii,.  collection  in  prose  and  Tcrso 

and  in  tlJe  latter  part  of  Jane  reached nispa-  called    "The    KorentmeMiscellanj,"  which 

niola.  In  the  following  month  two  of  the  co-a-  howera  was  not  published.    Her  oth,r  works 

vols  were  snnk  with  their  crews  in  a  terriflo  are  :  "Letter,  to  and  ftom  Dr  Samnel  John- 

tarrioane.    Pmzon  arrived  In  Palos  about  the  son"  (2  vols.  Svo.,]7S8);  « Observations  and 

end  of  September,  after  a  disastrous  voyage,  EeHection.  made  in  the  conne  of  a  Jmirney 

which  hadswalloied  np  all  his  fortune.    On  through  rraace  Italy,  jnd  Germany"  (3  vols. 

Sept.  t,  1501,  royal  permlsdon  was  given  him  8vo,  1789) ;  "Brititf,  Synonymy    or  an  At- 

to  coloize  aid  Joveiu  all  the  cooilry  he  bad  tempt  at  regulating  the  Obcieeof  Wordsm  Fa- 

ascover«i  from  Oape  St.  Augn.tm.  to  a  little  mUim-  Oonvmt.on"  (2  vol..  S™.  "«);  ""i 

north  of  the  Amazon    but  ho  never  made  a  •  Eetroipeotioa,  or  a  K.view  of  the  most  stok- 

eecond  eipedition  Inti  those  parts.    In  HOJ  ing  and  important  Events,  Charactenj  Silua- 

and  again  in  1608  be  waa  ooneeraed  m  voyage,  tlons,  and  thojr  Consequences,  which  the  lut 

?raiSv.r  the  passage  which  Col.nbn.  .Sp-  I^  g"»f J^'S^/J  X,*"1  T  ""^iT^e  iS 

posed  to  lead  frSm  the  Atlantic  to  a  Kuthem  ™w  of  Mankmd    (2  vobi.  4to    Ml).    She  » 

ocean      HI    Eeahcisco   MAEini,   the   thb^l  also  said  to  have  written  much  both  m  prose 

brother,  »>eompaniod  the  «rrt  cjpedition  of  and  verse  fcr  variou.  publications  j  but  flie 

ColumlJu.,  as  pSot  of  Martin  Alonso's  vessel,  poems  cjntrihiited  in  1*65  to  tte  "Miscdk- 

aT.  Ptot,-By  the  emperor  Ohatl.s  V.  the  °.»,f  P°™'*J«,  V.^S,"-^"' W.^iS  S^™ 

Plnzon  family  were  rai.id  to  the  rank  of  hi-  eially  one  entitled  'The  Three  Tfammg.     are 

dalgo.,  in  reward  for  the  services  In  discovery  considered  her  best  produc  ion..— Bee     Auto- 

Ittmember.  bad  rendered.    It  .til  ozirt.  In  biography,  Letton  and  literary  Eema,„.  of 

Moaner  near  Palos  Mrs.  Piozzi,"  edited,  with  notes  and  an  uitro- 

AOMBO,  Fni  SiBiSTiAKO  pil,  an  Italian  dnotory  account  of  ho  life  and  wntmg.,  by  A. 

pamlor,  whise  family  name  was  Lnoiano,  born  B.yward  (tendon  and  I'"*/.  ™'K   .  .  ... 

El  Tenice  in  1486,  died  in  Borne  In  1647.    Ho  PffE  a  wino  measure  of  rather  mde«n.le 

studied  under  Giovanni  BolBni  and  Giorglonc,  capacity.    In  England  it  is  rated  at  1Z»  ™e 

aad  by  his  work,  attracted  the  attention  of  S!""'.  <>'™''>r,"=  "irTilS     .I'loif.?  E? 

Agostiio  Ohigi,  a  merchant  of  Sienna,  who  of  Oognjc  brandy  i.  about  152}  gaUeu.;  of 

peiaaded  him  to  visit  Some.     Here  Michel  Montp.lher,  164t  .«f 7';   »'»"''»"■  ^* 

iagelo  gave  him  valuable  advice,  and  it  i.  even  gallon.;  of  port  wine,  138  gaUon. ,  of  sherry, 

reported  by  Vasari  that  he  aided  him  in  the  130 ;  of  madeira,  110,  &c.               ,     ,     ..  i, 

rompSioi  of  some  of  his  most  celebrated  PIPE,  .  musical  wmd  mrtrumenl  of  whieb 

work.,  »id  set  him  up  a.  a  competitor  to  Ea-  there  have  been  many  varieties     It  "  distm- 

fCf  s"ba.tiano'.  "Ed»ngof  La'zarus,"  which  gni.h«i  ftom  the  flat,  by  being  blown  tbroiigh 

£  said  to  include  several  gSnp.  and  «gm-es  in-  one  end  m.tead  of  Jie  nde.     The  aacienl 

vented  if  not  dengnod,  by  the  great  Elorentine,  Egyptmn.  poi«.»ed  both  the  Jute  and  the 

wi  «  £  event.  Sten'ded  to  A.1  the  «  Trau»:  pipe,  a.  appears  from  tb.  numeron.  drawing, 

figuration"  of  Eaphaeh    He  esoelled  most  how-  rep^eM^ntlngmu.lcal  performance,  preserved  in 

X  liportrailSre.    Clement  VII.  appointed  theirtomb..  Thepipe.werem.deof  reeds,  and 

bim  keeper  of  the  papal  seals,  from  which  clr-  some  of  them  preserved  m  the  Briti.h  mu«!niii 

cam.t«ice  he  derived  his  surname  of  Piombo  and  m  the  ooBeclion  at  leyden  are  merely 

Oe™)Th".nb.tanconsed  in  .eallng  bulls.    Hi.  pl.m  tubes  from  7  to  J6  mcho.  in  lengh  fcr- 

iSobliged  him  M  asnmie  the  monk's  habit,  ni.bed  with  either  8  or  4  hole.,  and  .ometinie. 

whence  lif  wa.  .tyled  Prate  or  Era.  «th  a  an.ll  mouthpiece  of  "•*  «' f '*  «raw, 

PIOZZI,  Bismi  LvNon,  an  English  author-  oompresscd  at  the  end  so  as  to  leave  aTerynm. 

es.  bori  n  Bodvel,  Oaerilarvon.hire,  in  1739,  row  aperture    gome  of  the  pipe,  consndottwo 

died  In  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  May  2, 1831.    She  tubes,  to  be  held  one  in  eachhand,  one  gmng 

was  the  daughter  of  John  Salusbniy,  es,.,  and  a  deep  baae  sound  and  the  other  a  sbmp  tone 

in  1764   ma^M   a  w.J.hy  brewer   named  '"  ''!«?'■    1^^^™/™  "■  use  a 


Tbrale.'    Shortly  afterward  she  formed  an  ac  Djde  imitation  of  it  calledthodonbe,, 

qualntanw  with  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  fact  ™in.on  remark.;    ,"™«  "«  £«  «'f 

ibe  owes  all  the  celebrity  she  baa  in  literature,  smgie  pipe  waa  at  first  of  reed,  and  afterward 

With  him  she  preserved  a  close  intbnacy  until,  of  wood  and  other  matenals ;  and  it  wa.  m- 

mTh  againrt  L  wirfie^  .he  married  ii  1T84,  troduced  boOi  on  .ol.mn  and  f.aiv.  occmon. 

after  tbldeathofThnde^  an  Italian  mn.icma*  among  the  Egyrtians,  as  among  the  Greeks 

Sr  named  Gabriel  Piozzi.     After  Johmion'.  Men,  but  more  frequently  women,  performed 
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npon  it,  occaaiou^y  dancing  as  they  played ;  works  of  Glasgoi 

and  from  its  repeated  occnrrenco  ia  the  sculp-    pipes  iiavo  been,  m —  . . 

tnres  of  Thebes,  it  waa  evidently  preferred  to  or  faucet  end  bored  out  to  a  true  taper  and 
the  single  pipe."  The  Eomans  made  use  of  a  accurately  fitted  to  the  corresponding  smaller 
similar  instmment  called  the  tibia,  and  a  per-  or  spigot  end,  which  is  turned  in  a  lathe.  By 
son  playing  the  double  pipe  was  said  canere  or  coatmg  the  spigot  end  with  hydranlio  cement  of 
eantare  tibiis,  the  two  tubes  evidcEdy  being  the  consistency  of  paint,  laid  on  with  a  brush, 
dbtinct,  and  not  connected  by  one  mouthpiece,  a  tight  joint  is  secured  without  the  necessity 
The  tiiia,  dextra,  held  in  the  right  hand,  was  of  any  packing ;  but  to  make  this  still  more 
naed  to  lead  or  commence  a  piece  of  music,  and  sure,  the  precantion  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
was  hence  called  incentim;  while  the  tibia  JamesLeslieof  boring  outa  groovearound  the 
tinUtra^  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  following  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  fencet,  into  which 
the  former  as  an  accompaniment,  was  called  melted  lead  may  bo  poured  to  form  a  ring. 
svecffiitiva.  The  former  is  supposed  to  have  Both  the  water  and  new  gas  pipes  of  Dundee 
beenthebase,  and  the  latter  the  tenor  or  treble,  are  bored  and  turned,  and  the  process  has 
The  Phrygian  pipes,  giving  a  grave  and  solemn  proved  perfectly  satisfactory  and  economical, 
sound,  were  used  at  fmierals.  Others  regulat-  The  risk  to  which  water  pipes  are  subject  is 
ed  the  dance,  and  the  stroke  of  the  oars  in  breakage  at  the  joints  from  their  bdng  under- 
rowing.  In  the  Greek  mythology  the  pipe  was  mined  by  eacavations  for  sewers  or  other  pur- 
the  favorite  instrument  of  Pan,  to  whom  its  in-  poses.  Great  damage  has  thus  been  done  to 
vention  is  ascribed,  and  of  othec  rural  deities,  the  water  pipes  at  Edinburgh,  which  ar» 
The  pastoral  character  thus  early  associated  mostly  of  socket  joints  seourod  with  lead  and 
withit  hascontinned  tothepresentday.andit  wn.  In  Montreal  and  Hamilton,  Canada 
is  now  found  only  in  remote  comers  of  Europe,  West,  turned  and  bored  pipes  procured  from 
among  simple  and  primitive  people.  Throngh-  Scotland  have  been  laid  for  the  water  works,  the 
out  France,  England,  and  other  European  largest  size  of  the  pipes  being  18  inches  diatne- 
countries,  it  was  always  played  in  conjunction  ter.  Another  kind  of  joint  is  formed  hybring- 
with  the  tabor,  a  small  drum.  ingtogethertwoendsof  pipes,  cast  of  the  samo 
PIPE,  a  tube  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  diameter  throughout,  and  shrinking  upon  theso 
steam,  gas,  heated  air,  or  other  fluid,  used  for  a  collar  of  wrought  iron.  Such  joinii^s,  addmg 
a  great  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts  and  in  little  to  the  dwneter,  are  convenient  for  long 
domestic  economy.  The  materials  of  which  pieces  of  pipe,  which  are  to  be  driven  down 
pipes  are  constructed  are  ^so  very  various,  into  the  ground,  as  those  used  at  the  natural 
Logs  of  wood  have  been  estensively  used  for  oil  wells  in  Pennsylvania.  (See  Peteoleum.) 
water  pipes,  the  sticks  being  bored  through  "Water  pipes  have  also  been  successfully  mads 
the  centre  by  long  augers,  and  fitted  together  of  hydraulic  cement  encased  ^in  thin  sheet 
by  means  of  the  conic^  termination  at  one  iron.  (See  Aqubduct,  to  which  also  refer- 
end  entering  the  corresponding  enlarged  cav-  ence  may  be  made  for  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ity  of  the  next  length.  The  pipes  by  which  ferent  sizes  of  water  pipes  in  use  in  the  United 
London  was  supphed  with  wafer  were  not  States.)  The  small  water  pipes  called  service 
many  yeai-s  since  thus  constructed  of  elm  pipes  are  chiefly  of  lead,  notwithstanding  the 
wood ;  and  amihir  pipes  of  pine  are  still  in  serious  objection  of  their  imparting  poisonous 
common  use  in  many  places  in  the  United  properties  to  the  water.  (See  Lead.)  Various 
States.  They  are  defective  from  the  decay  espcdienta  have  been  devised  for  protecting 
tiiey  experience  when  buried  in  the  ground,  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipes,as  by  aliningof 
which  soon  destroys  their  usefulness,  and  also  tin,  of  gutta  percha,  and  of  pitch,  and  pipes  of 
contaminates  the  water  that  passes  through  block  tin  and  of  gutta  percha  have  been  manu- 
them.  Oast  iron  pipes  prove  a  valuable  sub-  factured  to  take  then-  place  altogether.  The 
Btitute  for  wooden  pipes.  They  can  he  made  former,  however,  have  proved  too  ezpensivo 
of  any  size  and  to  hear  any  desired  amount  of  for  general  use,  and  those  of  gntta  percha,  at 
pressure.  They  are  jointed  together  either  by  least  of  the  ordinary  qualities  of  that  article, 
projecting  flanges  around  each  end,  through  are  liable  to  decay.— wrought  iron  pi^es,  snch 
which  screw  bolts  are  passed,  a  flat  ring  wash-  as  are  now  used  in  immense  quantities  for 
er  of  some  material  appropriate  to  the  use  to  steam  and  gas  purposes,  are  of  recent  inven- 
which  the  pipes  are  to  bo  put  being  laid  be-  tion.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
tweenthe  two  flanges;  or  one  of  the  ends  of  when  gas  was  flrst  applied  to  illumination,  old 
each  pipe  is  cast  with  a  socket  largo  enough  musket  barrels  were  sought  for  and  fitted  to 
to  admit  the  end  of  the  next  pipe  for  a  short  screw  together  to  serve  for  conveying  the 
distance.  The  joint  is  then  made  tight  by  gas;  and  it  was  not  until  1824  that  processes 
packing  in  hemp,  and  following  this  with  of  making  wrought  iron  tubes  were  invented 
melted  lead,  or,  if  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  heat,  and  patented  in  England.  Various  modes  of 
by  sal  ammoniac  and  iron  turnings.  This  mix-  constructing  these  pipes  have  since  been  intro- 
ture  being  dampened,  a  rapid  oxidation  of  the  duced,  differmg  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the 
iron  turnings  takes  place,  by  which  they  in-  manner  of  welding  together  the  edges  of  the 
crease  in  bulk  and  become  tightly  set  in  the  long  strip  of  iron,  as  Ihis  is  turned  up  into  the 
joint,  completely  filling  it  up.    For  tt»a  water  circular  form.    By  some  manufaeturerB  aman- 
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dril  -n-aa  employed,  upon  -vrhioli  tie  edges  of  smnption  of  the  old-fashioned  clay  pipes  la  Btill 
the  pipe  when  lapped  were  beaten  together ;  large  among  the  laboring  classes  in  all  parts  of 
and  by  others  the  mandril  was  dispensed  with,  the  TTnited  States,  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
the  scrip  or  "  skelp"  of  iron  being  taken  from  But  many  earthenware  pipe  bowls  are  now 
the  furnace  almost  at  the  point  of  fusion,  and  made  without  the  stem,  some  of  plain  form, 
by  the  ohwn  of  a  draw  bench  dragged  through  and  some  with  grotesque  heads  and  figures  of  a 
a  pair  of  tongs  with  two  bell-mouthed  jaws,  great  variety  of  shapes.  These  are  used  with 
in  which  the  edges  are  strongly  compressed  a  stem  of  cane  or  other  wood,  which  any  one 
together  and  welded. — Copper  pipes  are  ex-  can  fit  to  them.  Upon  the  American  continent 
tensively  employed  in  distilleries  of  different  pijjes  have  been  in  use  from  very  remote  peri- 
kinds  and  other  chemical  operations,  and  to  oda.  They  are  found  in  the  ancient  monnds  of 
protect  them  from  corrosion  they  are  often  the  West  together  with  other  relics  of  an  un- 
tJnned  within.  Brass  pipes  are  used  in  eitua-  known  race,  elaborately  carved  in  stone  into 
tiona  esposed  to  great  heat,  as  about  steam  fancifii!  shapes,  often  resembling  various  ani- 
boilers,  and  especiSly  for  the  tubes  of  tubular  mala  of  the  conntry.  In  northern  New  York 
boilers.  Pipeahavebeenmadeof  zinoasapro-  and  in  Cayuga  co.  they  are  frequently  disoov- 
posed  substitute  for  lead,  and  also  of  an  alloy  ered  in  ploughing  the  land.  Some  are  of  soap- 
of  ziuo  and  lead.  Pipes  for  conveying  gas  stone  and  others  of  baked  clay.  In  the  account 
have  recently  been  made  in  France  and  Eng-  of  the  discovery  of  the  Endaon  river  by  Robert; 
land  of  bituminized  paper.  M.  Jaloureau,  a  Juet,  mention  is  made  of  "  red  copper  tobacco 
contractor  for  paving  Paris  aud  other  towns  in  pipes  and  other  things  of  copper,  which  the 
France  with  bituminous  concrete,  noticing  the  savages  did  wear  about  their  necks."  In  the 
Btifiness  and  solidity  of  a  roU  of  paper  that  had  N.  "W.  territory,  upon  the  summit  of  the  divid- 
been  left  some  time  coated  with  bitumen,  was  ing  ridge  between  the  St.  Peter's  and  the  Mis- 
led to  prepare  some  pipes  in  this  manner,  which  souri  rivers,  called  the  Ootean  des  Prairies, 
proved  bo  strong  and  impervious,  that  esperi-  and  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Anthony's  falls,  tJie 
ments  were  made  with  tiiem  by  direction  of  Indians  have  long  procured  a  peculiar  variety 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  to  test  their  of  red  steatite  or  soapstone,  of  which  all  the 
durability  as  gaa  pipes  buried  in  the  earth ;  red  stone  pipes  of  that  region  are  made.  The 
and  at  the  end  of  12  months,  on  being  taken  locality  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  In- 
&om  the  ground,  it  is  said  they  appeared  like  dians,  and  they  have  strongly  opposed  any  at- 
new  pipes.  A  piece  of  the  pipe,  of  2  inches  tempts  of  the  whites  to  visit  it.  OatJin,  how- 
diameter  of  bore  and  i  inch  thickness  of  mate-  ever,  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  scruples, 
rial,  supported  upon  bearings  3  feet -apart,  was  and  was  shown  the  spot  at  the  base  of  a  long 
broken  only  by  a  weight  of  428  lbs.;  and  vertical  wall  of  quartz,  which  ky  in  horizontal 
specimens  of  6nly  i  iach  thickness  were  found  strata,  the  pipestono  layers  spreading  under 
capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  260  lbs.  to  the  adjoiniBg  prairie  land  of  the  ridge,  whence 
the  square  inch.  Pipes  ont  out  of  solid  blocks  it  was  obtain^  by  digging  a  few  feet  in  depth, 
of  stone  were  in  use  to  some  extent  in  London  He  judged  from  the  great  extent  of  the  esoava- 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  tions,  and  from  the  graves  and  ancient  fortifl- 
several  ingenious  modes  of  preparing  them  cations, thattheplacemusthaTebeenfrequent- 
were  contrived.  By  one  method  circular  cut-  ed  by  different  tribes  of  Indians  for  many  cen- 
ters were  made,  the  first  one  to  remove  a  cen-  turies.  ("  American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol. 
tral  core  from  the  block,  and  larger  ones  fol-  xxxviii.,  1840.)  The  pipes  made  of  this  stona 
lowed,  each  removing  a  hollow  cylinder  of  its  are  heavy,  and  usu^y  of  rather  plain  form, 
own  diameter.  The  pipes,  though  good  in  decorated  by  bands  and  ornaments  of  lead, 
other  respects,  were  costly  and  liable  to  be  which  appear  to  have  been  run  into  depressions 
broken  intho  jaints  by  the  jarring  occasioned  made  to  receive  it  and  then  smoothed  down, 
by  carriages  passing  over  them.  Bated  earth-  The  stems  are  long  and  curiously  carved  sticks 
enware  pipes  are  nowprepared  for  the  convey-  of  hardwood,  sometimes  flat,  frequently  oma- 
anceof  water,  and  especially  for  drdns.  (See  mented  with  gaily  colored  feathers  of  birds  and 
Dbainaob.)  horse  bwr  dyed  of  scarlet  hue.  The  most 
PIPE,  Tobacco,  a  bowl  and  connecting  tube  elaborate  pipes  are  those  of  the  Asiatics,  espe- 
^  made  of  baked  clay,  stone,  or  other  material,  cially  the  Persians  and  Turks.  (See  Mebe- 
aud  used  in  smoking  tobacco.  Clay  pipes,  scnACM.)  The  bowls  are  large  and  heavy,  not 
with  slender  stems  of  6  inches  to  a  foot  or  intended  to  be  held  in  the  hand  or  carried 
more  in  length,  have  been  largely  supplied  to  about,  and  the  stems  are  several  feet  long, 
commerce  from  potteries  devoted  to  this  man-  sometimes  made  in  part  of  spiral  wire  covered 
nf^cture  in  London  and  other  places  in  Eng-  with  a  thin  impervious  coating  of  leather  or 
land,  the  clay,  which  is  a  peculiarly  white  and  other  substance,  so  that  tJiis  portion  of  them  is 
adhesive  variety,  being  obtained  from  Pur-  very  flexible.  The  mouthpiece  Js  of  ivory,  sil- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire.  The  brittle  character  of  ver,  or  amber,  the  last  being  preferred  and 
the  pipes  is  in  part  compensated  for  by  their  much  the  most  expensive.  The  princip^  por- 
cheapnesB ;  and  though  they  are  now  giving  tion  of  the  amber  product  of  Prussia  is  applied 
place  to  more  durable  kinds  made  of  other  to  this  use,  and  some  of  the  mouthpieces  com- 
days,  of  porcelain,  and  even  of  wood,  the  con-  mand  very  large  prices.    In  tie  Tyrkish  de- 
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partment  of  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  there  care  is  taken  of  the  eggs  or  young,  this  duty 

were  4  amber  mouthpieces  valued  together  at  is  performed  by  the  males,  while  in  other 

£1,000.    The  eastern  hookah  or  kouMr  is  a  classes  the  females,  assiBted  occasionally  by 

pipe  of  extraordinary  size,  and  aa  instrument  their  mates,  protect  and  feed  the  young.    It 

of  snch  importance  in  the  courts  of  the  princes  attains  an  average  length  of  18  inches,  and  ia 

that  an  officer  called  the  houkar  hovdar  ie  spe-  pale  brown,  transversely  barred  with  darker 

ciaUy  appointed  to  take  care  of  it,  and  present  brown;  the  tail  is  fan-shaped.    Another  spe- 

the  mouthpiece  to  his  master  for  smoking.  The  cies  of  the  English  coast  is  the  8.  (j/pftis  (Linn.), 

large  bowl  of  this  pipe  is  set  upon  an  air-tight  characterized  by  its  deeper  jaws ;  it  is  about 

vessel  containing  water,  and  a  small  tube  from  13  inches  long,  olive  grecit^  mottled  and  spotted 

the  pipe  passes  down  into  the  water.     The  with  yellowish  brown  and  white.    Among  the 

smoking  tube  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  this  species  which  have  no  fins  but  the  dorsal,^  and 

vessel,  and  communicates  through  a  long  flexi-  no  subcandal  pouch,  are  the  8.  aqweeui  (Linn.) 

tie  tube  with  the  mouthpiece.    By  eshauating  of  the  British  seas,  about  20  inches  long,  of  ft 

the  air  through  this  the  smoke  is  forced  down  yellowish  color,  with  transvei-se  pale  lines  and 

under  the  water,  and  entering  the  space  above  dark  margins;  the  snake  pipe  flsh  (S.ophidion, 

it  passes  into  the  stem  freed  by  its  contact  Linn.),  abont  14  inches  Jong,  of  the  size  of  a 

with  the  water  from  some  of  the  most  acrid  goose  quill,  the  tail  ending  m  a  point,  and  the 

properties  of  the  tobacco.    The  German  pipes  color  a  nniform  olive  green ;  and  the  worm 

are  of  great  variety,  as  well  of  material  as  of  pipe  flsh  (5.  lum}>rieiforw,ig,  Jen.),  only  6  or  6 

form.    Those  of  porceldn  are  sometimes  beau-  inches  long,  of  a  dark  olive  green  color.    In 

tU'ully  painted  in  the  style  of  fine  ohmaware  America  is  the  8.  FeeUanua  (Storer),  which 

painting.      Other  pipes  are  of  wood  and  of  attains  a  length   of  13   inches;  the   color  is 

meerschaum,  with  long  and  with  short  stems,  ohve  brown,  with  numerous  transverse  darker 

PIPE  OLAY.    See  Olat,  vol.  v,  p,  305.  bars,  and  yellowish  below ;  pouch  present, 

PIPE  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the  sub-  and  all  the  fins  eicept  the  anal,  or  the  latter 

family   syngnathinis    of   the    lophobranchiate  is  exceedingly  minute;   eyes  prominent   and 

order  of  marine  acantbopterygious  fishes,  and  very  movable.     Another  species,  from  _  New 

particularly  of  the  genus  ayngnathvs  (Linn.).  England  and  New  York,  less  common,  is  the 

The  characters  of  the  order  have  been  ^ven  brown  pipe  fish  {S.  fuscua,  Stoter),  of  a  gen- 

in  the  article  Lophobbancih.     In  the  snb-  eral  brownish  color.    It  is  very  easy  to  see  in 

family  the  form  la  much  elongated,  arid  cov-  the  aquarium  that  the  twl  is  not  the  sole  nor 

ered  with  a  series  of  imbricated  plates,  and  the  the  principal  organ  of  locomotion  in  thesa 

gills  are  arranged  in  tnfts  instead  of  plates,  fishes,  and  many  species  have  no  fin  but  the 

The  genus   has  a    7-sided   body,  the  snout  dorsal ;  when  desirous  of  rapid  progress,  they 

straight  and  cylindrical,  and  without  spines ;  move  the  body  very  much  like  an  eel,  butin 

a  single  dorsal  on  the  middle  of  the  badt,  not  ordinary  locomotion  the  dorsal   is  the  chief 

en  an  elevated  plane,  the  upper  border  of  the  motor  organ ;  this  may  be  seen  to  make  short 

back  never  in  the  same  line  with  that  of  the  and  quick  vibratery  movements  which  pass  ia 

tail ;  the  upper  border  of  the  latter  either  con-  spiriJ  waves  along  its  border,  like  the  screw 

tinuous  with  the  kieral  line  or  interrupted  of  a  propeller,  and  might  well  have  suggested 

where  that  ends ;  dorsal  surface  flat  or  slightly  this  motive  power  to  naval  architects.    They 

eoncave,  and  the  rings  of  the  body  34  to  27 ;  have  also  a  remarkable  power  of  moving  the 

the  gill  opening  is  circular  and  high  up,  and  eyes,  even  through  an  arc  of  90°,  and  each  in- 

the  vontrals  are  wanting ;  the  jaws  tubular,  dependency  of  the  other ;  this  faculty  is  pos- 

the  mouth  at  the  end;  in  soma  species  the  sessed  by  the  family. — Other  acanthopteroos 

pectorals,  anal,  and  caudal  are  wanting ;  the  species  of  the  family  a/ulostamida  are   dso 

tail  is  not  prehensile ;  the  head  in  the  same  called  pipe  fishes ;  these  are  charaeterized_  by 

line  with  the  body ;  the  males  have  a  caudal  the  prolongation  of  the  bones  of  the  face  into 

egg  pouch  under  the  tail,  open  in  its  whole  a  long   tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the 

extent    About  20  species  are  described,  of  month;  the  ribs  are  short  or  absent,  and  the 

which  itt  Europe  the  best  known  is  the  great  intestines  have  neither  great  dilatations  nor 

pipe  fish  (S.  acus,  Linn.),  sometimes  called  many  folds.    In  Jktularia  (Linn.)  the  month 

needle  fish ;  this  has  all  the  fins  except  the  is  smaU,  with  a  nearly  horizontal  ^pe ;  the 

ventrab;  it  is  found  at  low  or  high  water,  body  long  and  slender,  the  head  forming  i  or  J 

swimming  slowly  among  sea  weeds,  feeding  of  tie  total  length;  branchiostegal  rays  6  or 

on  small  crnstaceans  and    mollusks,  marine  7;  dorsal  single  and  simple,  opposite  the  anal ; 

worms,  insects,  and  roe  of  fishes.    In  the  male  teeth  small;  one  or  two  jointed  filaments,  some- 

the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  broader  times  as  long  as  the  body,  issuing  from  be- 

than  the  rest,  jvith  3  soft  flaps  folding  together  tween  the  deep  forks  of  the  caudal ;  air  bladder 

and  forming  a  kind  of  pouch  for  the  reception  very  small ;  scales  invisible.    The  serrated  pipe 

of  the  eggs,  which,  it  is  beheved,  are  placed  fish  {F.  lerrata,  Bloch)  attains  a  length  of  28 

there  by  the  female ;  it  ia  greatly  attached  to  to  30  inches,  of  which  the  caudal  ^lament  is 

the  young,  which  also,  when  small,  are  said  to  10  or  IS ;  color  light  drab,  with  a  narrow 

take  refuge  in  the  pouch ;  it  is  interesting  to  brownish  blue  band  along  the  sides;  the  throat 

observe  l£at  whenever  among  fishes  unusual  white,  and  the  abdomen  and  irides  silvery ; 
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the  snout  with  longitndiiial  serrated  ridges;  for  10,  and  the  ace  for  11.    Whoever  has  point 

the  lower  jaw  the  longer  and  Bomewhat  curveil  counts  one  for  each  card  he  holds.  3.  Sequence, 

upward,  with  a  fle^y  protdberanco  at  the  which  is  several  cards  in  the  same  suit,  ibllow- 

^in ;    the   shoulders    covered    with    homy  ing  consecutively,  counts  8,  4,  16,  16,  17,  or 

plates;  the  dorsal  and  and  triangular,  pec-  18,  according  as  there  are  8,  4,  6,  6,  7,  or  8 

torala  quadrangular,  ventrals  very  small  and  consecutive  cards.    4.  The  oua(or«e,  which  is 

about  midway  between  pectorals  and  anal;  it  4cardsof  equal  value  in  4  different  suits,  counts 

is  found  from  Massachusetts  to  the  coast  of  14.    5.  The  cards  are  reckoned  by  the  winner 

Brazil.     The  tobacco  pipe  flah  (F.  tabacaria,  of  the  greater  number  of  tricks,  and  count  10. 

Bloch),  also  American,  is   smaller,   brownish  6.  The  iwjw(,  connted  by  a  player  who  wins  all 

with  a  row  of  pale  spots,  with  the  abdomen  the  tricks,  makes  80  toward  the  game,  beside 

white  in  the  middle,  and  the  orbits  spiny.    In  10  reckoned  for  the  cards.    There  are  many 

aulogtoma  (Lac^p.)  the  dorsal  is  preceded  by  wmiJar  implications  in  piquet,  especially  in  the 

some  free  spmes,  the  jaws  toothless,  the  faoial  sequence,  where  the  holder  of  Oie  greater  se- 

tube  and  body  less  slender,  the  latter  scaly,  quence,  a  huitikne,  or  8,  is  entitled  to  count 

the  tail  without  filament,  and  the  air  bladder  for  the  huitihae,  and  for  every  lesser  sequence 

very  large;  the  A.  Siaienee  (Bloch)  inhabits  that  it  involves— a  tieree,  a  quart,  a  quint,  a 

the  Indian  ocean.    In  cent/rUeuM  (Linn.)  there  sekikne,  and  a  s^tikne — that  is,  78.    From  an 

is  the  tubular  snout,  but  the  body  is  oval  and  ordinary  pack  of  cards  the  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  6  are 

compressed,  trenchant  on  the  abdomen ;  there  discarded  for  piquet,  and  the  other  cards  rank 

ia  a  spinous  dorsal  very  far  back,  with  a  strong  as  at  whist.     The  cards  are  dealt  3  by  2,  until 

1st  spme,  and  a  soft  dorsal  behind  it ;  the  body  each  player  has  12,  and  the  talon  or  stock  is 

ia  covered  with  small  scales.    The  0.  scolopax  then  placed  upon  the  board.    From  this  the 

(Linn.),  called  sea  snipe  end  trumpet  fish,  is  elder  hand  has  the  right  to  draw  6  cards  in 

common  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  4  or  5  their  natural  order,  and  must  then  discard  the 

inches  long,  reddi;h  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  same  number  from  his  own  hand.    This  discard 

silvery  on  the  belly,  sometimes  with  a  golden  atfords  him  some  opportunity  to  arrange  his 

tinge;  its  flesh  is  delicate  and  esteemed.    In  hand  with  reference  to  the  varioaa  scores.    It 

ampMHle  (Klein)  the  back  is  cnirassed   by  is  imperative  apon  the  elder  hand  to  discard  at 

broad  scaly  plates,  and  the  strong  dorsal  spine  least  one  card,  but  not  the  whole  E.    If  he  dis- 

is  continued  backward  in  the  axis  of  the  body,  cai'ds  lees  than  5  he  has  the  privilege  of  looking 

of  which  it  actually  forms  the  hinder  extrem-  at  the  cards  left.    His  own  discard  is  optional 

ity,  the  second  dorsal  and   the  anal   being  with  the  dealer,  and  if  chosen  follows  after 

crowded  backward  and  even  on  to  the  under  every  other  hand.    Tricks  are  taken  in  the 

surface;    they  are  from    the    Indian    ocean,  usual  manner  by  the  superior  cards  of  the  same 

The  food  of  all  these  fishes  consists  of  minute  suit. 

crustaceans  and  other  marine  animals,  which  PIE  PANJAL,  or  the  SArRTs'  Mocntaw;  a 

they  detach  from  various  kinds  of  seaweed.  loftyrange,  forming  part  of  the  S.  W.  boundary 

PIPPI,    See  GiCLio  Romano.  of  Cashmere,  and  separating  it  from  the  Fun- 

PIQUA,  a  city  of  Mrami  co.,  0»,  on  the  Great  jaub.    Its  highest  point,  in  or  near  Jat,  33°  40' 

Miami  river ;  pop.  in  18flO,  4,G30.    It  is  at  the  K,  is  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.    At  the 

junction  of  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  and  the  S.  W.  extremity  ia  the  pass  of  the  same  name, 

Columbus  and  Indianapolis  railroads,  73  m,  "W.  about  12,000  feet  high,  but  below  the  limit  of 

fkim  Columbus,  and  88  m.  N.  from  Cincinnati,  perpetual  snow. — Pir  Panjal  is  also  the  name 

with  which  and  Toledo  it  is  also  connected  by  of  a  river  which  rises  in  this  range,  and  falls 

the  Miami  canal.    The  city  is  regularly  1^  into  the  Jhylumin  lat.83°16',  long.  78°  88' E. 

out  with  wide  streets,  and  3  bridges  connect  PIEACY,  robbery  npon  the  sea,    Spelman 

it  with  Eossville  and  Huntersville,  on  the  op-  says  that  pirata  once  meant  in  England  sea 

podte  side  of  the  river.     Water  power  is  sup-  knight  or  soldier ;  and  he  cites  an  instrument 

plied  by  the  waste  of  the  canal,  and  there  are  of  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  in  which  one  of  the 

numerous  manufactories.      The  city  contains  witnesses  styles  himself  archipiratam,  that  is, 

a  bmk,  a  town  hill,  3  newspaper  ofBces,  and  as  Spelraan  translates  it,  admiral.    He  also 

IS  chnrdies.  quotes  Asser  and  another  ancient  chronicler, 

PIQUET,  a.  game  of  cards  played  by  two  who  write  that  the  war  galleys  of  Alfred  and 

persons.    The  name  is  Prench,  and  refers  to  a  of  William  the  Conqueror  were  manned  by 

phrase  in  the  game,  the  pique,  which  has  its  piratre.     The  legal  definitions  of  pirate  and  pi- 

equivalent  in  the  English  "point."    The  game  racy  are  derived  from  the  civil  law,  whence 

is  100,    The  denoroinations  of  the  score  are  they  were  transferred  to  the  maritime  and  ad- 

the  following :  1.  Carte  Sfctnc^  which  is  when  mtralty  laws  and  the  law  of  nations,  Thecivil 

&  hand  dealt  contains  no  iace  card.    This  hand  law  applied  piratic,  fradonea,  and  latronti  to 

enables  the  holder  to  count  10,  and  is  counted  the  same  kind  of  offenders ;  indeed,  the  latter 

beibre  any  other.    2.  Point,  which  is  reckoned  terms  were  sometimes  used  interchangeably 

by  the  player  who  has  the  greater  number  of  with  the  former.    But  the  proper,  and  in  fact 

cards  in  any  one  suit,  or,  if  both  have  an  equal  the  sole  difference  between  tlie  terms  was  that 

number,  by  the  one  who  has  the  greater  num-  pr<edoneg  and  latrones  described  robbers  upon 

ber  of  pips.    In  this  coant  the  face  cards  stand  land,  while  jtiraUe  mewit  robbers  on  the  sea. 
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The  Tmtere  upon  the  civil,  the  international,  be  adjudged  to  be  piracy ;  and  if  any  captain 
and  maritime  codes  agree  in  defining  piracy  as  or  mariner  should  piratical'y  and  felonioudy 
robbery  or  depredation  on  the  sea.  Strictly  run  away  with  any  vessel,  or  any  goods  of  tho 
speaking,  piracy  is  aot  an  offence  known  to  the  yaliieof$50,  or  yield  up  any  such  vessel  volun- 
common  Jaw,  As  it  is  a  crime  committed  on  tarily  to  pirates,  or  if  any  seaman  should  by 
the  high  seaa,  it  is  committed  out  of  its  juris-  force  attempt  to  hinder  his  commander  from 
diction.  As  Sir  Charles  Hodges  sdd  in  the  defending  the  ship  or  goods  committed  to  hia 
high  court  of  admiralty  in  1696 :  "  Piracy  is  trust,  every  sneh  offender  shonld  be  adjudged  a 
theses  term  for  a  robbery  committed  within  pirateandafelon,andbepunishabl6withdeath. 
the  jurisdiction  of  tho  admiralty."  Until  the  The  terms  murder  and  robbery  in  this  act  are 
statute  23  Henry  VIII.  it  was  exclusively  a  to  be  understood  as  they  are  defined  at  corn- 
civil  law  offence,  cognizable  only  by  the  ad-  mon  law.  The  words  high  seas  apply  to  any 
rairalty  courts.  Bnt  the  procedure  under  the  waters  near  sea  coasts  which  are  beyond  low 
forms  and  rules  of  the  civil  law  includes  no  water  mark.  The  nest  act  touching  piracy 
trial  by  jury,  and  it  was  plainly  an.  enoroaeli-  was  that  of  March  3,  1819,  wJiich  was  extend- 
ment  on  the  liberties  of  the  English  subject  ed  for  two  years  by  the  act  of  May  15,  1820. 
that  his  life  should  be  forfeited  without  judg-  After  this  period  had  elapsed,  the  act  of  Jan, 
ment  by  his  peers,  according  to  the  law  of  the  30,  1823,  revived  without  limitation  the^first  4 
land,  rurthermore,  as  the  statute  itself  recites,  sections  of  the  act  of  1819.  These  sections 
there  could  be  under  the  civil  law  no  convio-  contained  provisions  authorizing  public  and 
tion  for  a  crime  unless  the  accused  plainly  con-  private  ships  to  seize  pirates  wherever  they 
fessed  it,  or  it  were  directly  proved  by  witnesses  might  be  found.  They  are  still  in  force.  The 
who  saw  it  committed.  The  statute  therefore  Bth  section  of  the  act  of  1819  was  directed 
enacted  that  the  offences  which  it  contemplates  against  those  who  should  commit  "  piracy  as 
should  be  judged  in  sneh  shires  and  places  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations ;"  and  so  long  as 
should  be  designated  by  the  king's  commission,  it  remained  upon  the  statute  book  it  conferred 
and  in  the  same  form  as  if  the  alleged  crime  upon  theU.  S-  courts  a  jurisdiction  over  piracy 
had  been  committed  upon  the  land.  This  com-  quite  the  same  as  that  which  is  exercised  over 
'    '  a  is  directed  to  the  admiral  or  his  deputy,  ttie  offence  in  England.    This  section  was  not 


and  to  three  or  four  others,  among  whom,  says  continued  by  the  act  of  1823,  but  e 
Black8tone,arensuallytwocommonlawjudges.  have  been  displaced  by  the  sd  sectio 
The  indictment  is  found  and  tried  by  grand  and    intermediate  statute  of  1820,    Indeed,  Chan- 


petit  jury,  and  the  trial  follows,  in  other  re-  cellorKent  says  that  this  section  is  substantial- 
spects,  the  course  of  the  common  law.  Yet  it  is  ly  a  definition  of  piracy  according  to  the  law 
to  be  observed  that  the  court  thus  constituted  is  of  nations.  It  runs  asfollows:  "If  any  person 
still  essentially  an  admiralty  court.  The  statute,  shall  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  open  road- 
said  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  merely  altered  the  stead,  or  ia  any  haven,  basui,  or  bay,  or  in  any 
mode  of  trial,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  court  river  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  commit  the 
rests  on  the  same  foundation  as  before  the  act ;  cruno  of  robbery  in  or  upon  any  ship  or  vessel,  or 
it  is  regulated  by  the  civil  law  and  by  maritime  upon  the  lading  thereof,  or  upon  the  crew,  he 
customs,  grounded  on  the  law  of  nations.  Pi-  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate.  .".  ,  .  If  any  person 
racy,  therefore,  can  bo  said  to  be  an  offence  at  engaged  in  any  piratical  enterprise,  or  belong- 
common  law  only  when  this  terra  is  taken  in  ing  to  the  crew  of  any  piratical  vessel,  shall 
its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and  bo  inclusive  land  and  commit  robbery  on  shore,  sneh  per- 
of  the  law  of  nations. — In  the  United  States,  son  shall  also  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  and  upon 
the  cognizance  of  piracy  is  reserved  by  the  conviction  shall  suffer  death,"  Theact  ofMaroh 
constitution  to  the  general  government.  The  3,  1847,  provides  that  subjects  or  citizens  of 
Bth  section  of  the  1st  article  of  that  instru-  foreign  states  found  and  taken  on  the  seas  mak- 
ment  gives  to  coi^ess  the  power  "to  define  ingwar  on  the  United  States,  or  cruising  against 
and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  coiomitted  on  the  vessels  and  property  thereof,  or  of  the  citi- 
the  high  seaa,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  zens  of  the  same,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
nations."  Under  this  constitutional  provision,  of  any  treaty  existing  between  the  United 
and  because  the  U.  S.  courts  have  no  common  States  and  the  country  of  such  persona,  shall, 
law  jurisdiction,  the  definition  of  piracy  in  our  when  such  acts  are  declared  by  such  treaties  to 
law  IS  to  be  sought  exclusively  in  the  acts  of  be  piracy,  be  arraigned,  tried,  convicted,  and 
cungress,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  puuished  in  the  eoui-ts  of  the  United  States, 
materially  enlarged  the  usual  conception  of  the  Finally,  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
offence.  Ofthe  acts  by  which  congress  has  ex-  are  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  are  declared 
erciaed  the  authority  conferred  by  tiae  constitu-  by  the  statute  of  1820  to  be  pirates,  and  upon 
tioa,  the  earliest  was  that  of  April  30, 1790.  It  conviction  are  to  suffer  death.— These  are' 
declared  that  murder  or  robbery  committed  on  the  existing  laws  concerning  piracy,  A  re- 
thehighseas,  orinanyriver,  haven,  orbayont  view  ofthe  chief  points  which  have  been 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state,  or  made  in  construction  of  them  will  present 
any  other  offence  which,  if  committed  within  conveniently  the  American  law  of  this  offence, 
the  body  of  a  county,  would  by  the  laws  of  tho  We  have  seen  that,  though  the  section  which 
United  States  be  punishable  with  death,  should  «xptes8ly  gave  jurisdiction  over  "  piracy  as  de- 
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fined  hj  the  law  of  nations"  was  limited  in  ita  nsed  for  merchant  vessels.  Previona  to  the 
duration  yet  ft  auhseqiient  act  contained  provi-  Persian  war  PhaJernm  had  been  the  port  of 
Bions  which  were  substantiaUy  declaratory  of  Athens,  but  Themistocles,  seeing  the  natural 
the  intemfltional  law  in  this  respect.  It  is  also  advantages  of  the  Piraans,  surrounded  the  pen- 
to  he  observed,  that  the  still  operative  sections  msula  with  a  hne  of  forfiflcations  60  stadia  in 
of  the  act  of  1819,  which  provide  for  the  seiznre  circumference  and  60  feet  high.  The  northern 
ofthosewhoshall  have  attempted  or  committed  of  the  two  long  wftHs  connecting  Pirreus  with 
any  piratical  aggression,  search,  restraint,  or  the  city  was  begun  by  the  advice  of  Pericles  in 
depredation,  necesaariJy  require  construction  457  B.  0.  and  finished  m  456,  and  the  sonthera 
according  to  the  law  of  nations.  Thus,  m  com-  called  the  intermediate,  was  built  between  456 
mentmgonthiswordpiratical,  JudgoStory  said  and  431.  They  were  destroyed  by  the  Lace- 
that  the  statute  intended  by  it  all  acts  or  of-  dsmonians  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fences  which  pirates  are  in  the  habit  of  perpe-  war,  hut  after  the  naval  victory  of  Cnidus  were 
tratrag;  and  that,  in  the  case  before  him,  the  rebailt  by  Conon,  and  in  later  times  fell  into 
wilful  smking  and  destroying  of  an  innocent  decay.  Pirtens  was  taken  by  Sylla,  and  never 
merchant  ship,  without  any  other  otgect  than  recovered  from  the  blow  mHicted  upon  it  by 
to  gratify  a  lawless  appetite  for  mischief,  was  that  general,  who  destroyed  its  fortifications 
ft  piratical  aggression,  m  the  sense  of  the  and  arsenals.  It  had  become  even  in  the  time 
law  of  nations,  and  of  the  act  of  congress,  of  Strabo  an  insignificant  village.  The  modem 
just  as  much  as  if  the  act  had  been  done  town  has  sprung  up  entirely  since  1834  and 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder.  The  act  of  1790  m  1853  its  population  was  B,B26.  It  eonfaina 
declares  every  offence  committed  at  sea  to  be  4  churches,  6  schools,  a  custom  house  and  a 

Siracy,  which  would  be  punishable  with  death  lazaretto.  The  harbor  of  Pirreus  was  called 
■  committed  on  land.  This  statute,  says  Chan-  during  the  middle  ages  Drako  or  Porto  Leone 
cehor  Kent,  may  be  considered  as  enlarging  the  but  it  has  now  recovered  its  original  name  It 
definition  so  as  to  include  not  only  every  of-  is  deep  and  safe,  though  the  entrance  is  some- 
fence  which  IS  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations  and  what  difficult.  The  number  of  vessels  belong- 
the  act  of  congress  of  1819,  bnt  also  other  of-  ing  to  the  port  in  1855  was  496,  and  the  value 
fences  which  were  not  piracy  until  made  so  by  of  the  imports  in  that  year  was  *I,360  000 
statiite.  The  act  of  1820,  which  declares  slave  PIEANESI,  Giovakni  Battista,  an  Italiau 
traders  pirates,  can  apply  only  where  the  muni-  engraver,  designer,  and  architect,  bom  in  Ven- 
cipal  jnrisdiction  of  the  United  States  extends,  ice  in  1720,  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  9,  1778  He 
and  must  be  limited  to  American  citizens  or  to  studied  architecture  in  Rome,  where  ho  resided 
foreigners  on  board  of  American  ships.  It  has  more  than  40  years,  devoting  himself  princi- 
heen  repeatedly  decided  that  the  slave  trade  is  pally  to  the  production  of  engravings  of  archi- 
not_anofi'encennderthelawofnations;noris  tectural  subjects  and  ancient  ruins.  Among 
it  piracy  except  when  it  is  made  so  by  statute  the  most  important  are  the  Antiekita  Bo- 
or treaty.  Under  these  acts,  the  United  States  viana  (308  plates,  ivols.  atlas  folio,  17S6)  ■  the 
courts  take  jurisdiction  of  those  offences  alone  Jre(MitodU»orto(3S  plates,  1764r-'5):  Jfaoni- 
which  are  committed  by  or  upon  citizens  of  Jieeina  dei  Eomrnii  (44  plates.  1781):  Vedute 
the  United  States,  or  over  those  which,  though  di  Soma  (3  vols.,  130  plates  of  modem  bnild- 
not  committed  upon  American  citizens,  are  yet  ings  in  Eome) ;  the  Gampiia  MaHim  m  plates, 
committed  by  those  who  acknowledge  no  na-  1762) ;  Statue  anti^he  (1781-'4),  a  collection  of 
tional  anthority,  but  are  the  common  enemies  350  subjects ;  "  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum  and 
otallnations,andmarthereforebejust]ypun-  Pompeii,"  &e,  Piraneai  drew  at  once  on  the 
^hed  by  any.  Our  courts  assume  no  juris-  plate,  and  finished  it  by  etching,  hardly  using 
diction  over  those  who  are  under  the  actnowl-  the  graver.  For  spirit  and  vigor  of  execution 
edged  authority  of  a  foreign  atate.-^The  gen-  and  hold  effect  his  works  are  unique  in  art. 
eral  rule,  that  robbery  on  the  high  seas  is  A  complete  set  of  them,  comprising  nearly 
piracy,  has  no  exception  or  qualification  m  3,000  subjects  in  30  folio  volumes,  was  pub- 
favor  of  commissioned  privateers  m  any  act  lished  in  Paris  by  his  son  rrancesoo  in  the 
of  congress,  or  in  the  law  of  nations;  and  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  plates  are 
aocordiugly  a  privateer  bearing  a  commission  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  govem- 
of  the  United  States,  who  feloniously  seized  ment,  and  are  deposited  in  the  Vatican 
the  goods  of  a  neutral,  that  is  to  say,  robbed  PIRATE.  See  Pibaoy. 
^'nrn^i™^'?^  ^^'^  '""^  adjudged  a  pirate.  PIROK,  Alexis,  a  French  wit  and  drama- 
PIR.^U8,  the  port  of  Athens,  situated  about  tist,  bom  in  Dijon,  July  9,  1689,  died  Jan  28 
6  m.  S.  W.  from  the  city,  on  a  penmsula  of  the  1773.  He  was  the  son  of  an  apotJiecary  who 
same  name.  It  has  3  harbors,  3  on  the  E.  was  celebrated  in  his  province  for  his  meU  or 
Bide,  anciently  called  Munychia  (now  Phanari)  satirical  songs.  Alexis  studied  law,  bnt  un- 
and  Zea  (now  StratiotikI),  and  one  large  one  able  to  follow  the  profession  on  account  of  his 
S"  V  ^  ^A-u''^^  called  simply  Piraus  or  the  father's  reduced  circumstances,  he  earned  a 
Harbor.  The  last  was  anciently  divided  into  scanty  living  as  a  copyist,  and  at  the  age  of  30 
two  parts,  the  one  on  the  right,  called  Cantha-  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  engaged  to 
Tus,  hemg  appropriated  to  ships  of  war,  and  write  light  comedies  for  the  tUdWe  de  lafoire. 
the  one  on  the  left,  called  Emporium,  being  His  first  play  produced  there,  Arlequin  Dtuca- 
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IfoB,  which  he  wrote  ia  about  2  days,  was  a  the  walls.    It  is  lined  upon  both  sides  with 

decided  success,  and  he  followed  the  profession  atone  quays,  and  spanned  by  3  bridges.    The 

of  a  light  dramatist  antil  he  was  encouraged  Ponte  alia  Portezza,  in  the  E.,  has  4  arches, 

to  attempt  a  hicher  flight  hy  his  friend  Crfihil-  Nest  below  it  is  the  Ponte  del  Mezzo,  oi 


His  first  S  act  comedy,  Let  Jilt  ingrate, 


PScoie  de»  pires,  was  performed  in  1738  at    hie,  and  is  esteemed  the  finest  bridge  in  Eu- 


the  French  theatre,  with  moderate  applai 
Of  two  tragedies  which  he  afterward  produced, 
one  failed  and  the  other  succeeded.  Two  coi 
edies,  now  forgotten,  followed;  and  finally 
1738  La  mitr&maiiie,  ov.  le  pokte,  his  master- 
piece and  oae  of  the  best  plays  in  French  lit- 
erature, appeared.  In  1T41  he  produced  Fer- 
Ttand  CorUs,  a  tragedy,  which  failed.    In 


die  bridge,  with  3  arches ;  it  is  bnilt  of  n 


rope.  The  Ponte  fi  Mare  is  the  westernmost ; 
it  has  5  arches,  was  built  in  1881,  and  restored  a 
century  later  by  Brunelleschi,  The  long  wide 
streets  upon  either  side  of  the  Arno,  called 
Lung'  Arno,  are  gay  and  cheerful.  The  Pa- 
lazzo TJppiazinghi  is  said  to  bavo  been  de- 
signed by  Michel  Angelo,  as  also  its  neigh- 
bor the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,    Among  the  m- 


cert   with    OollS,    Panard,    and    others,    he  teresting  edifices  on  the  S.  side  of  the  r 

established  the   singing  society  known   as  le  are  the  Loggie  di  Banchi,  erected  in  160S,  and 

carteau^  and  gave  much  of  his  time  to  convivial  now  used  for  a  com  market ;  and  the  academy 

pleasures.    His  wit  and  readiness  at  repartee  of  fine  arts,  founded  by  Napoleon  in  1812. 

were  almost  proverbial,  and  Voltaire  himself  In  a  large  grass-grown  square  at  the  extreme 

was  carefal  not  to  quarrel  with  hun.     The  northern  angle  of  the  city  stand  four  of  the 

IVench  academy,  which  had  been  frequently  most  remarkable  structures  in  tl)e  world,  all 

the  object  of  his  satire,  nevertheless  elected  built  of  white  marble  in  corresponding  style : 

him  a  member  in  1753 ;  but  the  king  refused  the  cathedral,  with  its  baptistery,  its  eampa- 

his  assent,  on  account  of  a  licentious  poem  nile  or  belfi-y  (the  celebrated  leaning  tower), 

composed  by  Piron  ia  his  youth,  whereupon  and  the  Oampo  Santo  or  cemetery.    The  ca- 

he  wrote  his  own  epitaph :  "  Here  lies  Piron,  thedral  was  erected  to  celebrate  a  triumph  of 

who  was  nothing,  not  even  an  academician)"  the  Pisans  in  the  harbor  of  Palermo  in  1068, 

ffis  works  have  been  published  at  Paris  in  7  when  allied  with  the  Normans  to  drive  the 

vols.  8yo.  (1776).  Saracens  out  of  Sicily.     It  was  begun   in 

PISA,  an  ancient  city  of  Peloponnesus,  and  1064  and  finished  in  1118,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
the  capital  of  the  middle  district  of  Elis  called  Latin  cross,  311  feet  long  and  106  feet  wide 
Pisatis,  situated  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  in  the  interior,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with 
Alpheus,  between  Harpina  and  Olympia,  a  ancient  stained  glass,  paintings,  and  statuary, 
short  distance  E.  from  the  latter.  It  was  first  including  masterpieces  by  Beccafumi,  Andrea 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Pelops,  after  del  Sarto,  Staggi,  Nicola  Pisano,  and  others, 
which  it  appears  to  have  declined.  Subse-  There  are  12  ^tars  in  the  nave  and  transepts 
quently  it  became  the  head  of  a  confedei'acy'  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Michel  Angela, 
of  8  states,  and  had  the  presidency  of  the  Ifc  was  greatly  iiyured  by  a  fire  in  !596,  and 
Olympic  festival,  of  which  it  was  deprived  by  its  foundations  have  settled  so  that  every  part 
the  neighboring  Eleans,  recovering  it  however  of  the  original  structure  is  out  of  line.  The 
in  the  84th  Olympiad,  644  B,  0.  This  privilege  baptistery,  commenced  in  1152,  but  probably 
thenceforth  became  a  continual  cause  of  war  not  finished  till  the  I4th  century,  is  a  circular 
between  Pisa  and  the  various  rulers  of  Elis,  building  100  feet  in  diameter  and  179  feet  in 
until  in  the  62d  Olympiad  the  Eleans  were  extreme  height,  and  has  fine  mosaic  pave- 
finally  successful,  and  Pisa  was  razed  to  the  ments,  elaborately  carved  columns,  and  nn- 
grouad.  So  complete  was  its  destruction,  that  merous  bass-reliefs.  The  campanile  was  be- 
even  its  existeace  was  disputed  in  the  time  of  gnu  in  1174.  It  is  190  feet  high,  and  consists 
Strabo.  of  two  concentric  circular  walls,  each  2  feet 

PISA,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  prefcc-  thick,  with  a  stairway  running  up  between 
tureofthesamenaraeinTuscany,  situated  upon  them.  The  well  inade  the  inner  wall  is  2 
both  sides  of  the  Arno,  about  T  m.  from  its  feet  in  diameter.  The  tower  is  divided  into  8 
mouth,  13  m.  N".  N.  E.  from  Leghorn,  and  60  stories,  each  having  an  outside  gallery  of  7  feet 
m.  W.  from  Florence ;  pop.  in  1858,  23,000.  projection,  and  the  topmost  story  overhanging 
IthascommunicationbyrailwaywithLeghorn,  the  base  about  15  feet,  though,  as  the  centre 
Lucca,  and  Florence.  It  is  built  on  a  marshy  of  gravity  is  still  10  feet  within  the  base,  the 
fertile  plain,  enclosed  on  the  E.  by  the  Apen-  building  is  perfectly  safe.  It  has  been  sup- 
nines,  and  open  on  the  W.  to  that  part  of  the  posed  that  this  incUnatioa.  was  intentional ; 
Mediterranean  which  is  c^ed  the  Tuscan  sea.  but  the  opimon  that  the  foundation  has  sunk 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall  a  little  is  no  doubt  correct.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
more  than  5  m.  in  extent,  with  5  gates.  The  defective  foundation  became  perceptible  before 
circuit  of  the  wsUl  enclosed  originally  much  the  tower  had  reached  one  half  its  height,  as 
garden  ground,  and  the  unoccupied  space  has  at  that  elevation  the  unequal  length  of  the 
been  increased  hy  the  destruction  of  many  columns  exhibits  an  endeavor  to  restore  the 
convents,  giving  the  outer  parts  of  the  city  a  perpondicnlar,  and  at  about  the  same  place  the 
desolate  appearance.  The  Arno,  here  a  ma-  waUs  are  strengthened  with  iron  bars.  The 
Jestio  river,  forms  almost  a  semicircle  within  Campo  Santo,  the  archetype  of  aU  amilar 
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cemeteries  in  Italy,  is  a  structure  415i  feet  ture  for  various  churches  of  Florence,  tut  la 

lona  and  137  feet  10  inches  wide,  commenced  best  known  hy  his  bronze  gates  for  the  ba^ 

in  12T8  ■  and    enclosing  a  mound   of  earth  tistery  of  St.  John  m  that  city.    As  an  archi- 

hrouElit  from  Mt.  Calvary  many  years  before  tect  he  dcMgned  eeveral  churches  m  Tuscany, 

by  Archbishop  Ubaldo  when  espelied  from  and  according  to  Vasan  the  arsenal  at  Venice. 

Palestine  by  Saladin.    It  contains  a  rich  col-  PISOATAQUA.anverflowingbetweeiiNew 

lection  of  monmnents,  including  many  Konmn  Hampshire  and  Mame.     It  rises  m  tsst  poni^ 

sarcophagi,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  between  the  towns  of  Wakefield,  N.  H.,  and 

ancient  fr^oes.     The  university  of  Pisa  is  Newfleld,  Me. ;  thence  to  Berwick  Lower  falls 

among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy.    Its  de-  it  is  called  Salmon  Palls  nver,  after  which  un- 

grees,  except  in  divinity  and  canon  law,  are  til  its  junction  with  the  Oocheco  it  is  known 

accessible  to  persons  of  all  creeds.    Galileo  as  the  Newichawannoc ;  thence  to  tbe  ocean, 

was  one  of  its  professors.    Its  library  contains  which  it  enters  about  8  m.  below  Portsmouth, 

65  000  volumes.    Pisa  is  supplied  with  water  it  has  the  name  Piscataqua.  _  The  bW'hor,  from 

conveyed  from  the  Valle  d'Asciano   by  an  Portsmouth  to  the  sea,  owing  to  tbo  strpng 

aqueduct,  begun  in  1618,  of  1,000  arches  and  tides,  is  not  much  obstructed  by  ice,  and  is 

4  m    long,  and  having  8  reservoirs.    Soap,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Umted  States.     ^ 

glass,  and  vitriol  are  made  to  some  extent,  but  PISCATAQUIS,  a  N  co.  of  Me.,  framed  by 

Pisa  has  litUe  importance  either  as  a  manufac-  the  Piscataquis  and  the  west  branch  ot  the 

turing  or  commercial  city.— Pisa  was  an  an-  Penobscot  and  their  tributaries;   area,  3,780 

dent  city  of  Etruria,  and  its  origin,  through  sq.  m.;  pop.  }a  I860,  15,032     Its  surface  is 

the  identity  of  name,  has  been  ascribed,  no  dotted  over  with  hills,  the  highest  of  which  is 

doubt  incorrectly,  to  a  colony  from  the  Pelo-  Mount  Katahdin,  and  contains  a  large  number 

ponneaan  dty.    it  is  first  mentioned  as  a  de-  of  lakes,  of  which  the  principal  are  Sebe^ 

wndency  of  Eome  in  325  B.  0.    In  the  10th  Pemadumcook,    Oambon,    Chesuncook,    and 

century  it  was  the  first  amoug  the  commercial  Moosehead ;  the  last  named  is  the  largest,  and 

republics  of  Italy.     In  the  18th  century  a  is.  35  ra.  long  by  from  4  to  13  wide.    A  large 

Btruggle  with  Genoa  began,  which  ended  dis-  portion  of  the  land  is  yet  unsettled.    The  pro- 

astrSSsly  for  Pisa.    It  tSok  part  in  the  con-  ductionsin  1860  were  14,646  bushels  of  wheat, 

tests  of  the  Gnelphs  and  Ghibellhies,  in  which  48,925  of  Indian  com,  147,034  of  potatoes, 

aunt  Ugoliuo  with  two  of  his  sons  and  two  171,320  of  oats,  31,746  tons  of  hay  64,334  lbs 

grandsoiS  were  imprisoned  in  a  tower  in  Pisa  of  wool,  and  849,576  of  butter      There  were  3 

Ind  starved  to  death.    It  was  taken  by  the  gnst  mills,  20  saw  nulls,  1  woollen  and  2  ilan- 

French  in  1799.  ""l  factories,  S5  churches,  and  6,055  pupda  at- 

PISANO.  the  name  applied  to  several  artists  tending  public  schools.    Capital,  Dover, 

of  PteTdistinguished  at  the  period  of  the  re-  PISaiOULTUEE.  See  F.sues,  vol.  vii.  p.  635. 

vival  of  the  Irts  m  Italy.    I.  Giuota,  com-  PISE,  Chaeu:s  Constautibe,  D.D.  an  Amer- 

monly  called  Giunta  di  Pisa,  bom  probably  in  lean  dergyman  and  author,  born  m  Annapolis, 

1180orll90,diedaboutl250.    He  is  the  earli-  Md.,  in  1802.    His  father  was  an  Itahan  of  an 

est  Tuscan  pamter  of  whom  there  is  any  rec-  andent  noble  famdy,  his  mofhe^  «  Ji^tive  ot 

ord  having  been  many  years  anterior  to  Oima-  Philadelphia.    He  was  educated  m  the  Koman 

hue.  andl>rohably  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Catholic  f^ith,  and  ^ter  graduatmg  at  George- 

his  art  from  the  Byzantine  pjunters  who  settled  town  college  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits  went 

hi  Pisa  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  to  Rome  to  study  theology.     After  about  3 

the  VeneUana.    H.  Nioola,  the  greatest  artist  years'  absence  he  was  obliged  to  return  home 

of  tbe  13th  century,  born  about  1200,  died  inconsequence  of  the  death  of  his  father.    He 

about  1275      He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  then  entered  the  seminary  of  Mount  bt.  Mary  s, 

of  the  restorers  of  sculpture,  and  among  the  Emmittsburg,  where  he  taifght  rhetoric  and 

earliest  to  return  to  the  study  of  the  antique,  poetry,  and  finished  his  theological  studies 

As  an  architect  he  was  almost  equally  distin-  under  Dr.  BmtiS,  afterward  bishop  of  Vm- 

iraisbed,  and  his  works  m  Plorenco,  Naples,  cennes.    Ordained  pnest  by  ^e  archbishop  of 

Pisa  Venice,  and  other  Italian  cities  were  nu-  Baltimore  in  1825,  he  began  his  pastoral  duties 

merous  and  splendid.     He  was  the  first  origi-  at  Frederictown  Md    md  about  6  inoct^^f- 

nal  artist  of  the  renaissance,  and  gavo  the  first  tetward  was  called  to  the  cathedral  at  Balti- 

impulse  to  the  movement,  successfuUy  carried  more,  where  he  wrote  his  "Histoid  f  the 

out  by  Giotto  and  his  school  for  the  rejection  Church  from  its  Establishment  to  the  Keforma- 

of  the  Byzantine  types  of  art  and  the  adoption  tion"  (5  vols.  Svo.,  Baltunore,  1830);     :^ther 

of  those  fonnded  on  nature.    HL  Giovanni,  Rowland,"  a  tale,  in  answer  to  "Father  Clem- 

Bon  and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  born  about  ent;"   and  "The  HeasureB  of  Eehgion,  and 

1335    died  in  1320.    His  chief  work  is  the  other  Poems."    His  hedth  failing,  he  agam 

Campo  Santo  or  cenid:ery  of  Pisa.    As  a  sculp-  visited  Rome,  where  he  received  the  ^egree  of 

tor  he  was  a  worthy  successor  of  his  father,  D.D.,  and  the  honorary  title  of  knight  of  the 

and  became  celebrated  throughout  Italy.    IV.  Roman  empire.    After  his  return  to  the  United 

ASDBEA,  a  sculptor  and  archited,  distinguished  States  he"  was  associated  with  the  Rev.  _  Mr. 

as  a  metal  founder,  born  about  1280,  died  in  Matthews  in  the  pastorship  of  St.  Patrick  s 

Florence  m  1345.    He  executed  works  in  sculp-  church,  Washmgton,  and  through  the  influence 
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of  Henry  Clay,  who  beoamo  his  warm  personal  plwn,  headed  by  Lycurgus  [  ttie  party  of  the 
friend,  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  coast,  headed  by  Megaoles,  the  son  of  Ale- 
senate.  Mr.  Clay  also  olfered  him  the  chair  mraon ;  and  the  party  of  the  highlands,  consist- 
of  rhetoric  in  Transylvania  university,  which  ing  of  the  poorer  classes,  headed  hyPisistratus. 
he  decUned.  At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Dahois,  Having  wounded  himself^  Pisistratus  appeared 
bishop  of  New  York,  he  removed  to  the  latter  one  day  m  the  agora,  complaining  that  he  had 
city,  and  was  settled  over  several  churches  sue-  been  attacked,  and  asking  for  a  gnard.  A  com- 
cessively,  the  last  being  St.  Peter's  in  Barclay  pany  of  50  olab-men  was  assigned  hun,  which 
Btreet.  During  a  journey  to  Ireland  on  hnsi-  soon  being  increased,  he  seized  the  acropolis, 
neas  connected  with  the  chnrch  he  sketched  and  compelled  his  leading  opponents  to  flee, 
the  scenery  of  the  country  and  the  manners  Strenuous  resistance  was  made  by  Solon,  who 
of  th^  people  in  his  "  Horte  Vagabundie."  In  however  was  unable  to  effect  any  thing,  and 
1849  he  resigned  his  position  at  St,  Peter's,  appears  not  to  have  been  molested.  The  seiz- 
purchased  the  Emmanuel  church  in  Brooklyn,  ure  of  the  citadel  took  place  in  560;  but  the 
and  dedicated  it  to  Catholic  worship  under  the  chronology  of  the  ensuing  events  is  conftised. 
patronage  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Of  this  Pisistratus  did  not  long  ei^oy  his  elevation.  A 
he  is  still  pastor.  In  1858  he  delivered  a  Latin  coalition  of  his  opponents  was  formed,  and 
ode  at  Emmittsbnrg  on  occasion  of  the  60th  he  was  driven  from  the  city ;  but  dissensions 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Mount  St.  arose  among  them,  and  overtures  were  made 
Mary's  college.  1>.  Pise  is  one  of  the  most  to  Pisistratus  by  Megacles,  who  offered  him 
prominentOatholicclergymeninAmerica,both  the  sovereignty  on  condition  that  he  should 
as  a  lecturer  and  preacher.  Beside  numerous  marry  his  daughter.  This  was  agi'eed  to, 
fugitive  pieces  and  trandationa  of  the  hymns  and  Pisistratus  entered  Athens  in  a  chariot 
of  the  breviary,  ho  has  written  a  poem  entitled  by  the  side  of  a  stately  woman  named  Phya, 
"The  Acts  of  the  Apostles;"  "Zenosius,  .or  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  goddess  Athena, 
the  Pilgrim  Convert;"  "Indian  Cottage,  an  heralds  going  before  and  crying  out:  "Athe- 
UniUrian  Story;"  "Aletheia,  or  Letters  on  nians,  coi-dially  receive  Pi^tratus,  whom 
the  Truth  of  the  CathoUc  Doctrines;"  "Let-  Athena  has  honored  above  al!  other  men,  and 
terstoAda;"  "Christianity  and  the  Church;"  is  now  bringing  back  into  her  own  acropo- 
"Lives  of  St  Ignatius  and  his  first  Compan-  lis."  He  thus  gMued  possession  of  the  gov- 
ions;"  "Notes  on  a  Protestant  Catechism,  ernment,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Me- 
&c. ;"  and  "The  Catholic  Bride,"  translated  gacles;  but  not  choosing  to  have  children  by  a 
from  the  Italian.  He  has  nearly  ready  for  the  member  of  a  family  deemed  to  be  accursed,  he 
press  an  epic  poem  in  4  cantos,  so  incensed  the  Alcmteonids  that  they  afeaia 

PISIDIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  united  with  the  party  of  Lycurgus,  and  eipel- 
in  Asia  Minor,  bounded  B".  by  Phrygia  Paro-  led  him,  Eetirmg  to  Eretria  in  Enbrea,  he 
rios,  E.  by  Isauria  and  Oihcia,  8.  by  Pamphy-  spent  the  10  years  of  his  esile  in  making  prepa- 
lia,  and  W.  by  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Phiygia.  It  rations  for  his  return,  and  at  the  espiration  of 
became  a  separate  province  on  the  division  of  that  time  landed  at  Marathon  with  mercenariea 
the  Eoraan  emphe  by  Constahtine  the  Great,  and  troops  led  by  Lygdamis  of  Nasos,  and  suo- 
haviug  previously  been  mclnded  either  under  ceeded  in  reestablishing  himself  in  power.  Ha 
Phrygia  or  Pamphylia.  Olives,  salt,  iris,  a  now  took  into  pay  a  body  of  Thracian  troop^ 
root  from  which  perfumes  were  manufactured,  exiled  the  Alcmfeonids,  and  kept  the  children  ol 
and  thewineofAmblada,  highly  prized  by  the  many  of  the  principal  citizens  as  host^es.  Hia 
ancient  physicians,  were  produced.  The  chief  reign,  however,  seems  to  have  been  mild,  and  re- 
towns  were  Antlochia,  Sagalassus,  and  Selge,  ceived  the  commendation  of  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
the  last  mentioned  being  the  most  important,  dides,  and  Aristotle.  But  the  last  named  im- 
The  udiabitants  were  mountiuneers,  never  con-  pntes  to  him  the  design  of  impoverisliing  as  well 
quered  either  by  the  Syrian  kings  or  by  the  as  emplojing  his  subjects  by  undertaking  great 
Komans,  although  the  latter  held  possession  of  works.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  scale 
some  of  their  chief  towns.  In  the  tune  of  upon  which  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
Strabo  they  were  ruled  over  by  petty  chiefs,  was  planned,  and  which  remained  unfinished 
and  derived  their  subsistence  mainly  from  plun-  nntil  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Among  other  acts 
dering  thefr  neighbors.  The  mountainous  parts  he  purified  the  island  of  Delos  by  removing  the 
of  the  ancient  Pisidia  are  now  inhabited  by  dead  bodies  buried  within  sight  of  the  temple. 
Caramanians,  a  wild  predatory  people.  The  He  is  also  sdd  to  have  instituted  the  greater 
country  is  rarely  visited  and  little  known.  Panathenaic   festival.    Under  his  enconragfr- 

praiSTEATUS,  tyrant  of  Athens,  born  about  roent  the  earliest  form  of  tragedy  appears  to 
613  B.  0.,  died  in  52T.  He  traced  his  descent  have  been  brought  into  Athens,  and  tho  poems 
to  the  Homeric  Nestor  and  the  Pylian  kings,  of  Homer  were  collected  and  written  down. 
Distinguished  Tor  mental  and  physical  endow-  He  also  made  a  collection  of  other  works, 
meats,  he  became  the  friend  of  his  kinsman  which  Anlus  GeUius  calls  a  library.  He  con- 
Solon,  and  accompanied  him  in  the  expedition  quered  Naxos,  placing  Lygdamis  upon  tha. 
for  tlie  recovery  of  Salamis.  After  the  adop-  throne,  and  wrested  Sigeum  from  the  Mityle- 
tiou  of  the  constitution  of  Solon^  Athens  was  neans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons.  (Sett 
divided  into  3  parties:  the  proprietors  of  the  HiPPAEOHUfl  abd  Hippias.) 
YOL.  xin. — 23 
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PIS8ELETJ,  AwNE  »e.    See  £tai£PB8,  Dcrcn-  only  within  a  few  years  past  that  pistols  hara 

SBS  d'.  been  generally  provided  with  sights.  Yet  some 

PISTACHIO  {pistaeia  vera,  Linn.),  a  Bmall  remarkahk  pistols  were  produced  at  an  early 
tree  indigenous  to  Syria,  growing  20  feet  period,  which  embody  the  pecnliar  principles 
high,  with  deciduous,  unequsJ,  pinnate  leaves  of  the  most  perfect  instruments  of  the  present 
of  8  to  5  leaflets ;  dicecious,  apetalons  flcwers,  day.  A  Spanish  pistol  made  about  the  end  of 
arranged  in  short  branching  racemes  from  the  17th  centuryis  described  byGreeneras  the 
the  old  wood ;  the  fruit  a  drupe  of  a  reddish  most  complete  instrument  of  the  kind  which 
color,  witii  a  thin  rind  and  a  brittle  2-valved  he  had  seen,  "  By  moving  a  lever  toward  the 
shell  containing  an  abnond-like  seed,  much  but  end  while  the  mnzzle  is  depressed,  the  lock 
used  by  European  confectioners.  The  pistachio  is  primed,  half  cocked,  and  the  hammer  shut 
tree  is  comprised  in  the  natural  order  anaear-  down ;  return  the  lever,  the  powder  is  in  the 
diaeeiB  or  terebinths,  trees  or  shrubs  remark-  breech  and  the  ball  before  it.  We  have  seen 
able  for  their  caustic,  gummy,  resinous,  and  it  fire  26  shots  without  a  fwlure  and  with  one 
even  milky  juices.  The  pUtacia  vera  is  cloth-  supply  of  ammunition.  The  magazine  was  in 
ed  with  gray  bark,  its  branches  spreading  and  two  tubes  in  the  stock."  The  piece  whs  finally 
not  numerous,  its  leaves  winged,  alternate,  hurst  in  firing.  It  is  stated  by  the  same  au- 
and  on  long  petioles.  The  kernel  of  the  pis-  thority  (Greener's  "  Gunnery  in  1858,"  p.  15) 
tachio  nut  is  oily  and  mild  to  the  taste ;  it  is  that  in  the  musenm  of  artillery  in  Paris  are  re- 
eometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  frequently  in  a  volving  rifles,  and  swords  and  revolving  pistols 
dried  state  like  almonds.  ■  The  tree  is  culti-  combined  in  one,  which  were  produced  more 
vated  in  Prance  and  Italy ;  it  will  grow  in  any  than  200  years  ago.  Some  have  4,  6,  and  B 
good  garden  soil,  and  can  be  propagated  from  charge  chambers.  They  would  have  prevented 
cuttings  and  hy  seeds.  It  is  recommended  the  establishment  of  Colt's  patent,  had  not  this 
for  ornament  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  been  based  on  his  causing  the  diambera  to  re- 
foliage.  There  ai'e  several  other  species  well  volve  in  the  act  of  cocking  the  lock.  These 
known  to  botanists.  improved  pieces,  so  extraordinftry  for  the  time, 

PISTIL,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the  flower  never  came  into  general  use  in  consequence 

whose  office  is  to  elaborate  the  seed.    The  pis-  of  their  unavoidable  clumsiness,  each  chamber 

til  occupies  the  most  central  part  of  the  bios-  having  its  own  hammer  and  pan,  and  the  in- 

sora,  and  is  one  of  its  essential  organs.     It  may  convenience  of   keeping  these  primed.     Such 

be  r^arded  morphologically  as  the  end  of  a  instruments,  moreover,  must  have  been  ex- 

branch  or  flower  stalk.     It  consists  of  3  parts,  tremely  expensive,  and  but  few  workmen  could 

viz. ;  the  ovary,  a  hollow  case  containing  rudi-  have  made  them.     Pistols  of  simpler  form  dis- 

mentary  seeds  called  ovules;  the  style,  which  placed  them  entirely;  and  these  for  the  most 


is  the  taperi 
very  much  i 
wholly  wanti 


^  part  above,  and  which  may  be  part  were  clumsy  instruments,  especially  the 
jlongated,  or  very  short  or  even  pistols  made  for  naval  service  to  be  used  in  the 
'ng;  and  the  stigma,  which,  is  the     close  contests  in  boarding.     They  carried  large 


tip  or  some  other  part  of  the  style,  or  when  the  bdlfl,andwere  often  douhle-harrelled,  each  bar- 

rtyle  is  wanting  the  summit  of  the  ovary.    The  rel  having  its  own  Jock  and  pan.    Many  were 

office  of  the  stigma  is  to  catch  and  detain  the  highly  decorated  with   elaborate  mountings 

pollen,  so  tliat  it  may  fertilize  the  ovules  which  upon  their  stocks,  and  an  exterior  finish  of 

are  afterward  to  grow  into  perfect  seeds.  damaskeening  or  other  ornamentation  of  the 

PISTOJA,  or  PisToiA  (anc.  Putoria  or  Fie-  barrels;   but   little  was   done  to   perfect  the 

(m«m),  a  fortified  city  of  Tuscany,  in  the  pre-  character  of  barrels  or  of  the  locks.    Great 

fecture  of  Florence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  value  was  attached  to  these  ornaments,  and 

Ombrone,  31  m.  N.  W.  from  Florence;  pop,  pistols  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  are  still  re- 

12,000.     It  has  a  cathedral  built  in  the  12th  markable  for  the  extent  to  which  this  elaborate 

century.   Iron,  wool,  silk,  and  leather  are  man-  finish  is  carried. — Such  was  the  character  of 

■nfectured.    In  its  nSighborhood  Catiline  was  pistols  up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Samoel  Colt  of 

defeated  and  sltun  (62  B.  0.).  Hartford,  Conn.,  directed  his  attention  to  their 

PISTOL,  a  small  firearm  to  be  carried  about  improvement,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  in- 

one'a  person,  or  in  holsters  at  the  saddle  bow,  strument  to  a  state  of  perfection  never  before 

named  from  the  city  of  Pistoja  in  Tuscany,  attained.     (See  Colt,  Samtjel.)    His  first  plan 

where  it  is  stated   pistob  were  first  made,  waa  to  increase  the  number  of  discharges  by 

Mention  is  made  of  theiruse  in  1544  under  the  arranging  several  barrels   in  one  cylindrical 

reign  of  Francis  I.  of  Prance,  and  in  the  time  group  around  a  central  spindle,  and  cause  these 

of  his  successor  Henry  IL  the  horsemen  who  to  turn  by  each  cocking  of  the  lock  sufficiently 

earned  them  were  called  pistoliers.     Being  in-  far  to  bring  another  barrel  under  the  hammer, 

tended  only  for  hand-to-hand  eneonnters,  no  All  tlie  barrels  being  first  loaded,  they  might 

attempts  were  made  to  give  them  accuracy  of  then  be  dischai^ed  as  rapidly  as  the  hammer 

aim,  which  indeed  was  altogether  impractica-  could  he  raised  and  the  trigger  pulled.    Pistols 

ble  until  the  adoption  of  the  firelock,  toward  of  this  kind  have  since  been  in  use,  but  the  plan 

the  close  of  the  if  th  century,  and  such  accura-  finally  adopted  by  Colt  was  to  make  a  revolv- 

cymoreover  waa  considered  incompatible  with  ing  chambered  breech  for  the  charges  and  nse 

taeir  necessary  shortness  of  barrel.  It  is  indeed  a  single  barrel,  in  connection  with  which  each 
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ehamber  wm  brought  in  aucceaaionby  drawing  the  other  for  the  forefinger  of  tho  right  hand, 
back  the  hammer  to  the  full  catch.  At  half  A  pull  with  the  one  brings  the  hmnmer  up  and 
cock  the  chamber  is  free  to  be  turned  round  by  a  fresh  chamber  round  to  its  place.  The  pull 
hand,  and  in  tiiis  state  the  receptacles  are  load-  being  released,  the  pistol  remains  cocked  and 
ed  by  pouring  in  powder  and  placing  a  ball  in  the  cylinder  springs  forward,  making  its  con- 
each  directly  upon  the  powder,  without  wad-  nection  with  the  barrel  tight.  The  trigger  may 
ding,  A  ramrod  is  permanently  attached  to  be  instantly  pulled  with  the  forefinger,  dis- 
the  under  aide  of  the  barrel,  andisso  contrived  charging  the  piece.  These  movements  may  bo 
that  by  bringing  down  its  free  end  it  acta  as  a  continued  with  rapidity  till  the  6  barrels  are 
lever  and  strongly  presses  a  short  rod  into  one  discharged  without  remoTing  the  right  hand 
of  the  receptacles,  driving  the  ball  home,  and  from  its  place  or  calling  the  other  into  use. 
effectually  shutting  in  the  powder.  The  charges  The  large  size  and  length  of  the  pistol,  and  the 
are  all  thus  rapidly  introduced  and  secured,  and  accuracy  with  which  it  may  be  fired  by  means 
percussion  caps  being  placed  on  the  nipples  with  of  its  two  sights,  render  it  a  formidable  weapon 
which  the  chamber  is  provided,  the  piece  is  ready  even  at  Jong  ahota,  and  it  is  evidently  extremely 
forservioe.  The  pistols  are  constructed  with  ex-  well  adapted  for  use  on  horseback.  At  fiis- 
treme  nicety  to  guard  agninat  lateral  escape  of  taneea  up  to  150  yards  a  good  marksman 
the  fire  and  smoke,  which  by  fouling  the  parts  ought  not  to  miss  in  any  number  of  shots  a 
would  obstruct  the  movements ;  and  accuracy  target  as  lat^e  as  a  man.  But  for  close  en- 
of  aim  is  secured  by  a  sight  at  the  end  of  the  counters  the  small  cartridge-loading  pistols 
barrel,  and  another  in  the  hammer  at  the  other  are  the  moat  recent  and  much  the  mosf'effl- 
end  when  this  is  set  at  full  cock.  The  great  eiont  weapons.  Several  varieties  of  these  have 
value  of  Oolt'a  pistola  waa  fully  establiahed  in  been  brought  out  by  American  inventors,  and 
the  Texan  and  afterward  in  the  Mexican  war,  are  known  as  Smith  and  Weason's,  Warner'a, 
and  they  proved  of  inestimable  service  to  the  and  Allen's.  They  all  have  the  revolving 
allied  armies  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  also  to  cylinder,  which  contains 7  chambers;  and  they 
the  English  in  their  late  encounter  with  the  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  manner  in 
rebels  in  India.  Still  they  failed  to  give  entire  which  tiie  cartridges  are  inserted  into  these 
satisfaction  because  of  the  necessity  of  stopping  chambers.  In  Smith  and  Weaaon's  the  piece  is 
at  every  fire  to  cock  the  piece  for  the  next  so  constructed  that  the  barrel  may  be  instantly 
shot.  In  several  English  and  American  pistols  turned  at  right  angles  with  the  stock,  setting 
devices  have  been  introduced  for  meeting  this  the  cylinder  free  to  be  slipped  off  from  the  pto 
objection,  and  the  pistols  of  Trantner  and  Dean  on  wliich  it  turns,  and  the  cartridges  may  then 
of  England  have  acquired  much  celebrity  for  be  slipped  into  the  rear  end  of  the  chambers, 
therapidity  with  which  theymay be  flred;  the  These  cartridges  are  copper  caps  resembling 
puUing  of  the  trigger  raises  the  hammer  to  the  percussion  capa,  large  enough  to  exactly  fit  the 
fall  cock,  when  it  is  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  bore  of  the  chamber.  At  the  close  end  they 
action  being  repeated  the  same  motion  brings  are  enlarged  so  as  to  form  round  the  edges  a 
around  another  chamber  which  is  immediately  thin  receptacle  for  the  percussion  priming,  and 
discharged.  Several  officers  provided  with  present  a  flange-Uke  impediment  to  the  cap  en- 
these  piatola,  who  were  engaged  at  the  battle  tering  entirely  into  the  bore,  Sufiicient  powder 
of  Inkennan,  certified  that  they  must  have  been  for  a  charge  is  placed  in  the  base  of  the  cap, 
out  down  had  there  been  the  slightest  delay  for  and  upon  thia  the  Minig  ball  is  inserted,  act- 
cocking  their  piatola,  Bnt  oUtera  object  to  ing  as  a  tight  atopple,  and  projecting  from  the 
this  form  of  lock  on  the  ground  that  by  the  end  like  a  cork  from  the  neck  of  a  phial, 
sudden  liberation  of  the  mainspring  as  it  is  "Whether  carried  in  the  pocket  or  introduced 
pulled  up,  the  mm  is  disturbed  and  the  fire  can-  in  the  chambers  of  the  pistol,  the  oartridgea  are 
not  be  made  with  the  accm'acy  of  other  pistols,  always  protected  from  dampness,  and  no  ia- 
Trantner,  whose  pistols  are  considered  the  best  jury  can  result  to  the  barrel,  however  long 
made  in  England,  introduced  some  other  modi-  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it^  They  are 
fications,  one  of  which  was  the  use  of  a  patent  prepared  by  the  mannfectnrers  and  put  up  in 
lubricating  bullet  with  a  lubricating  eompoai-  boxea  like  percuaaion  caps,  and  thus  Ute  use  of 
tion,  by  the  use  of  which  the  fouling  of  the  powder  flasks,  percussion  capa,  and  separate 
barrel  is  effectually  prevented,  and  the  piece  balls  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  piece 
may  be  fired  several  hundred  times  without  is  completely  charged  with  no  mora  trouble 
cleaning.  The  great  advantage  of  applying  and  e^enditure  of  time  than  usoaliy  attends 
grease  for  this  purpose  has  long  been  fully  ap-  the  fixing  of  percussion  caps  upon  the  nipples, 
predated  by  our  marksmen,  and  without  it  the  The  slight  projection  of  the  cartridge  cap  out- 
barrel  is  soon  obstructed  with  lead  to  such  a  side  the  cylinder  does  not  interfere  with  its 
degree  that  the  balls  fly  very  wild.  The  pis-  revolution,  which  is  effected  by  bringing  the 
tol  made  by  Savage  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  hammer  back  with  the  thumb  of  the  right 
now  used  very  generally  in  the  U,  8.  cavalry  hand.  The  pistol  thus  cooked  may  be  in- 
aervioe,  meets  the  objection  against  the  English  stantiy  flred  by  pulling  the  trigger  with  the 
self-cooking  pistola  of  their  aim  being  destroy-  forefinger  of  the  same  hand.  After  the  eham- 
ed  by  the  introduction  of  a  double  trigger,  one  bers  are  diacharged  the  cylinder  is  slipped 
part  of  which  is  litted  for  the  mddle  finger  and  off,  and  any  discharged  caps  remaming  in  it 
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areremoveiby  passing  the  chambers  in  Bucces-  an  open  boat,  they  bore  away  for  Tahiti.  Ilere 
won  upon  a  fixed  projecting  rod  beneath  the  one  of  the  crew  named  Christian  and  8  others, 
barrel.  They  are  then  ready  for  rechai^g.  after  lie  rest  had  landed,  induced  9  native 
In  Warner's  pistol  the  cartridge  is  introduced  women  and  9  men  t«  come  aboard,  when  they 
throngh  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  stock  at  puttoseaandwerenotheardof  formanyyears. 
the  rear  of  the  chamber,  and  the  cylinder  may  In  1808  Capt.  Folger  of  Nantucket,  while  on  a 
be  removed  sidewise  when  necessary  for  clean-  sealiag  voyage  in  the  Pacific,  called  at  Pitcairn 
ing  it,  the  barrel  being  immovably  fixed  to  the  island,  and,  having  supposed  it  to  be  nninhab- 
fitock.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Allen's  pis-  ited,  wns  much  surprised  to  see  a  canoe  with 
tol,  to  supply  whose  chambers  with  cartridges  two  men  of  a  light  brownish  complexion  ap- 
the  cylinder  can  be  slipped  out  on  one  side,  proach  hia  vessel,  and  request  in  good  English 
and  when  filled  he  returned  to  its  place.  A  that  a  rope  should  be  thrown  to  them.  They 
difficulty  is  enconntered  in  increasing  the  size  were  the  descendants  of  the  remnant  of  the 
of  the  cartridge-loading  pistols  of  this  character,  long  lost  and  long  sought  crew.  Determined 
As  the  charges  are  increased  the  thicknesa  of  to  cnt  off  all  traces_  of  tliemselves,  when  the 
the"  copper  cap  must  be  proportionally  in-  mutineers  renched  Pitcairn  island  they  ran  the 
creased,  that  the  chaise  may  not  be  thrown  Bounty  ashore,  where,  after  stripping  her  of 
back.  But  if  this  cap  is  made  of  very  thick  all  that  might  be  nsefal  to  them,  they  burned 
copper  the  percussion  powder  may  not  be  her.  Christian  and  his  associates  took  the 
%mted  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer,  and  the  Tahitian  women  as  wives  and  reduced  the  men 
Sarge  will  not  then  be  fired.  It  is  for  this  to  bondage.  They  appear  to  have  got  on  well 
reason  that  these  pistols  are  yet  of  diminutive  for  a  time,  made  good  houses,  and  cultivated 
rfzes  only,  but  they  are  nevertheless  surpria-  a  considerable  extent  of  ground ;  but  at  length 
ingly  efficient  for  their  wze,  and  some  metliod  the  slaves  rebelling,  they  were  forced  to  de- 
will  probably  be  devised  of  overcoming  this  stroy  them  all,  not  however  before  3  of  the 
obstacle  to  their  capacity.  masters  had  been  killed  in  the  affray,  among 

PISTOLE,  a  gold  coin,  equivalent  in  Spain  whom  was  Christian.  One  of  the  mutineers 
to  a,  quarter  doubloon  ($3.90).  In  Germany  committed  suicide,  and  another,  becoming  de- 
it  is  the  common  name  of  coins  bearing  the  ranged  and  exceedingly  violent,  was  knocked 
name  of  the  state  or  sovereign  who  coined  on  the  head  with  an  axe  by  hie  compan- 
them,  and  worth  about  $3.70.  The  old  Italian  ions  as  a  measure  of  self-defence.  The  rest 
pistole  or  (lopBi'^  is  worth  from  $3.09  to  $7.02.  all  died  natui-al  deaths,  and  at  the  time  of  Capt 

PITOAIKN  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Folger's  visit  Adams  was  the  only  survivor  of 

ocean,  in  lat.  35°  3'  S.,  long.  180°  8'  "W. ;  extreme  the  mutineers.    (See  Adamb,  John.)    He  drew 

length  about  Si  m.,  breadth  1  m.    It  is  elevated,  up  a  simple  code  of  laws  by  which  the  island- 

thegreate8theightheingn6arlyS,500fBetabove  ers  are  still  governed,  and  to  which  they  are 

thesea,  and  is  surrounded  by  cliffs  which  pre-  very  much  attached.  Theyare  an  honest,  kind- 

clnde  the  possibility  of  hmding  except  in  two  or  hearted  people,  of  very  simple  habits.    When 

three  spots.    The  temperature  ranges  between  not  otherwise  occupied,  they  often  hold  meet- 

69°  and  90°,  and  the  climate  is  remarkably  inga  among  themselves,  at  which  the  women 

healthy.     There  are  a  few  small  streams,  but  take  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  conversa- 

they  are  liable  to  fail  at  certain  seasons,  when  tion.    The  women  are  more  industrious  than 

the  inhabitants  depend  upon  water  preserved  the  men,  and  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the 

in  tanks.    The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  ground.    In  1856  the  whole  community  was 

island  is  everywhere  thickly  clothed  with  a  lux-  removed,  by  some  well-wishers  in  England  and 

nriant  vegetation.    Several  tropical  fruits  and  Australia,  to  Korfolk  island ;  but  the  greater 

vegetables  are  indigenous,  and  many  others,  part  of  them  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the 

together  with  some  of  those'belongmg  to  tem-  change,  and  early  in  1859  two  families,  num- 

Cate  re^ons,  have  been  successfully  intro-  beringl7soulB,retumedtoPitcwmisland.  The 

ed.    All  the  domestic  animals  except  the  number  remaining  at  Norfolk  island  was  20S. 
horse  have  also  been  introduced,  and  goats  are        PITOH  (Gr.  jrin-a),  a  black  resinous  aub- 

very  numerous  in  the  more  inaccessible  parts  stance  constituting  the    residuum  when  the 

of  the  island.— Pitcairn  island  was  discovered  volatile  porticfns  of  tar  are  driven  off  by  heat, 

by  Carteret  in  1767,  and  named  after  one  of  TVhen  warm  it  is  soft  and  sticky,  but  becomes 

his  officers  who  was  the  first  to  see  it.    Its  solid  and  brittle  when  cold.  .  It  is  one  of  the 

chief  interest,  however,  is  derived  from  the  products  of  the  pine  tree  dassed  in  commerce 

mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  a  vessel  sent  by  the  as  naval  stores,  and  is  largely  produced  for 

British  government  to  convey  plants  of  the  consumprion  in  ship  building,  being  used  to 

breadfruit  tree  from  Tahiti  to  the  West  Indies,  pay  the  seams  and  thus  render  them^  impervi- 

The  Bounty  arrived  at  Tahiti  at  a  wrong  season  oua  to  water.    It  is  also  used  in  medicine  as  a 

for  transplanting,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  mild  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  is  administered 

there  for  6  months,  during  which  time  the  crew  in  pills  for  cutaneous  diseases  and  for  piles. — 

formed  connections  with  the  natives.    A  few  Burgundy  pitch  is  used  for  plasters,  and  when 

days  after  sailing,  in  April,  1789,  the  orewmu-  applied  for  some  time  to  the  skm  acta  as  a 

tinied,  and  when  they  had  sent  Capt.  Bligh  rubefacient,  excitiug  slight  inflammation  and 

and  those  who  would  not  join  them  adrift  in  eerouB  effusion,  and  relieving  chronic  affections 
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of  the  chest  and  rhenmatic  pains.    It  is  pre-  PITT,  William,  first  earl  of  Ohatham,  an 

pared  from  the  resinons  nvatter  that  exudea  English  orator  and  statesman,  born  at  "West- 

from  the  STorway  epmce  (a6i«»  exceha),  and  minater,  Nov.  15,  1708,  died  at  Hayes,  May  11, 

from  the  European  silver  fir  tree  {A,  pieea).  1778.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Pitt  of  Bocon- 

The  resin  is  melted  in  hot  water,  and  strmned  nock  ia  Cornwall,  and  grandson  of  Thomas 

through  coarse  cloths.    This  variety  is  yellow,  Pitt,  who  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  Diamond 

and  is  distinguished  from*  the  componuds  of  Pitt  from  a  large  diamond  which  came  into  his 

common  pitch,  resin,  and  turpentine,  made  to  possession  in  India,  where  he  had  been  governor 

resemble  it,  by  its  peculiar  odor.    It  is  largely  of  Fort  St.  George  at  Madras,  and  which  he 

produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neufchatol,  sold  to  the  re^nt  Orleans  for  £136,000.    Wil- 

and  thence  furnished  to  commerce. — Canada  liam  Pitt  received  his  early  education  at  Eton, 

pitch  resembles  the  preceding  in  its  properties,  and^iu  1726  entered  Trinity  college,  Oxford, 

and  ia  prepared  from  the  inspissated  juice  of  which'he  quitted  without  taking  a  degree,  but 

tho  hemlock  spruce  (X  Cana^«n*M).  The  juice  with    a   high   reputation  for  talent  and  for 

exudes  spontaneously  from  old  hemlock  trees,  skill  in  elocution.    He  travelled  in  France  and 

and  hardens  upon  the  bark,  which  is  stripped  Italy,  and  on  his  return  obtained  a  commission 

off,  broken  in  pieces,  and  boiled  in  water.    The  in  the  army  as  a  cornet  of  dragoons.    In  1735 

pitch  as  it  rises  to  the  surface  is  ekinuned  off,  ho  entered  the    house  of  commons    for   the 

and  is  purified  by  a  second  boiling.    It  consists  family  borough  of  Old  Sarum.     His  abilities 

of  resin  with  a  little  volatile  oil.    It  melts  at  and    his  eloquence    soon   commanded  atten- 

198°  F.,  and  is  almost  too  soft  at  the  tompera-  tion,  and  made  him  the  most  formidable  op- 

ture  of  the  body  to  be  worn  as  a  plaster.  ponentof  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole^ 

PITKIN,  TiMOTHT,  an  American  historian,  who  in  his  vexation  caused  the  "  terrible  comet 

born  in  Farmington,  Oonn.,  in  1765,  died  ia  of  horse,"  aa  he  called  him,  to  be  dismissed 

New  Haven,  Dec.  18, 1847.    He  was  graduated  from  the  service,  a  paltry  revenge  which  only 

at  Tale  college  in  1785,  studied  law,  became  a  spurred  Pitt  to  still  fiercer   attacks.     "His 

member  of  flie  state  legislature,  whore  for  5  figure  when  he  first  appeared  in  parliament," 

aesMonsho  was  speaker  of  the  house,  and  from  says  Macaulay,  "waa  strikingly  graceful  and 

1805  to  1819  was  a  representative  in  congress,  commanding,  his  features  high,  and  noble,  hia 

In  1816  ho  published  "  A  Statistical  View  of  eyes  full  of  fire.    His  voice,  even  when  it  sank 

the  Commerce  of  the  United  States"  (2d  ed.,  to  a  whisper,   was  heard   to    the    remotest 

New  Haven,  1835);   and  in  1828,  " Political  benches;  when  he  strained  it  to  its  full  extent, 

and  Civil  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  sound  rose  like  the  swell  of  the  or^an  of  a 

1763  to  the  Close  of  "Vf  ashington's  Administra-  great  cathedral,  shook  the  house  with  its  peal, 

tion"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  Haven).  and  was  heard  through  lobbies  and  down  stiur- 

PITT,  an  E.  co.  of  N.  C,  intersected  by  Tar  cases,  to  the  court  of  requests  aod  the  pre- 

river;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  cincta  of  Westminster  hall.    He  cultivated  all 

16,080,  of  whom  8,473  were  slaves.    It  has  a  these  eminent  advantages  with  the  most  assid- 

level  surface  and  sandy  soil.    The  productions  nous  care.    His  action  is  described  by  a  very 

in  1850  were  458,478  burfiels  of  Indian  corn,  malignant  observer  as  equal  to  that  of  Garrick. 

163,352  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  171  bales  of  His  play  of  countenance  was  wonderful;  he 

cotton.    There  were  13    grist   mills,  5  saw  frequently  disconcerted  a  hostile  orator  by  a 

mills,  23  tar  and  turpentine  manufactories,  13  single  glance  of  indignation  or  scorn.    Every 

churches,  and  1,035  pupils  attending  public  tone,  Irom  the  thi-illmg  cry  to  the  impassioned 

schools.    Capital,  Greenville,  aside,  was  perfectly  at  his  command."  Inthede- 

PITT,  CnRisTorHKB,  an  English  clergyman  bate,  in  1740,  on  the  bill  for  restoring  seamen, 

and  poet,  born  in  Blandford  in  1699,  died  April  he  was  taunted  by  Horatio  Walpole  with  his 

IS,  1748.    He  waa  educated  at  Oxford,  where  youth,  though  he  was  then  33  years  of  age,  and 

he  made  a  translation  of  Lucaa's  Pharsalia,  made  the  celebrated  reply,  of  which  Dr.  John- 

which  has  not  been  preserved,  and  was  chosen  son  gave  in  the  "  GenUeman's  Magazine  "  tho 

to  a  fellowship  of  New  college.    In  1722  he  commonly  received  version:  "Iwillnotattempt 

obtained  the  rectory  of  Pimperue  in  Dorset-  to  determine  whether  youth  can  justlj  be  im- 

shire,  but  he  contmued  at  Oxford  until  1724,  puted  to  any  man  as  a  reproach ;  bat  I  will 

when  having  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  he  affirm  that  the  wretch  who,  after  having  seen 

withdrew  to  his  living,  and  there  passed  the  the  consequences  of  repeated  errors,  continues 

rest  of  his  days,  greatly  beloved  for  his  henevo-  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added 

lence.    la.  1727  he  published  a  collection  of  his  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of 

poems,  under  tho  title  of  "A  Miscellany,"  and  either  abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserves 

two  years  later  a  translation  of  the  first  book  not  that  his  gray  head  should  secure  him  from 

of  Virpl's  jEneid,  and  subsequently  at  in-  insult."    He  gradually  obtained  tho  popular 

tervals  the  remaining  11  books.  His  version  is  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  powerful, 

correct,  and  contains  many  short  passages  of  vi^ant,  and  patriotic  opponents  in  parliament 

wngular  merit,  but  it  has  nevep  enjoyed  the  of  anconatitutional  and  nnwise  measures.    The 

same  popularity  as  the  more  apmited  and  vig-  famousduohejsof  MarlboroughlefttoPittwhen 

orous  translation  of  DtTden.    Pitt  also  made  an  she  died  in  1744  a  legacy  of  £10,000, "  for  having 

excellent  ti-anslation  of  Vida'e  "  Art  of  Poetry."  defended  the  laws  of  his  country  and  endeavored 
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tosaveitfromrnin."  In  the  following  year  the  of  eommoca;  he  was  adored  by  the  people; 
dukeof  Newcastle,  who  had  become  prime  mill-  ho  waa  admired  by  ail  Europe.  He  was  the 
ist«r,  wished  to  have  him  made  secretary  of  war ;  first  Englishman  of  his  times ;  and  he  had  made 
but  the  king  hated  Pitt,  and  would  not  consent  England  the  first  country  in  the  world.  The 
to  the  appomtment.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  great  commoner — the  name  by  which  he 
joint  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  and  treasurer  was  often  designated — might  look  down  with 
and  paymaster  of  the  army.  He  filled  these  scorn  on  coronets  and  garters,"  George  II. 
offices  with  such  integrity,  refusing  to  accept  died  Oct.  35,  1700,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  ordinary  perquisites,  which  had  made  them  Geoi^  HI.  Just  at  this  period  the  French 
in  leas  scrnpulous  hands  the  most  lucrative  court  had  succeeded  in  obtiuning  the  co6pera- 
poaitions  in  the  government,  that  hia  repnta-  tion  of  Spain  by  a  secret  treaty  known  aa  the 
lion  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  1755  he  "  family  compact."  Pitt,  fully  informed  of  the 
determined  to  oppose  certain  measures  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Spun,  insisted  on  declaring 
ministry,  and  accordingly  resigned  his  posts ;  war  against  her  before  she  had  time  for  prep- 
but  the  popular  discontent  at  his  absence  from  aration.  His  colleagues  in  the  ministry  op- 
offlee  was  so  great  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  posed  this  bold  policy,  and  Pitt  resigned  Oct, 
to  invite  him  to  return  to  the  ministry  with  the  6,  1761.  His  wife  was  created  Baroneas  Chat- 
position  of  secretary  of  state.  The  king  how-  ham  in  her  own  right,  and  a  pension  of  £3,000 
ever  continued  bitterly  hostile  to  him,  and  in  a  was  settled  on  himselli  Lady  Chatham,  and  his 
abort  time  dismissed  him  from  office.  The  eldest  son.  The  war,  however,  was  continued 
public  indignation  at  this  rose  to  snch  a  degree  with  vigor  and  success,  and  in  spite  of  Pitt's 
that  he  was  restored  in  1757  with  additional  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons  peace 
powers,  which  made  him  in  fact  prime  minister,  was  concluded  Feb.  JO,  1763.  He  maintained 
England  was  then  engaged  in  the  7  years'  war,  his  dignity  and  his  popularity  in  his  retirement, 
which  had  opened  disastrously  for  her  arms  in  and  came  forward  iu  parliament  only  when 
Inmost  every  part  of  the  world.  To  Pitt  was  great  quesrions  were  to  be  discussed.  In  1764 
now  intrusted  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war  he  spoke  against  general  warrants  with  all  his 
and  of  foreign  afihirs.  Under  his  vigorous  and  customary  force  and  eloq^uenoe,  and  in  1766  he 
ekiltul  administration  the  aspect  of  things  opposed  the  American  stamp  act  with  equal 
speedily  dianged.  A  succession  of  victories  vigor.  In  that. year  anew  ministry  was  form- 
and  conquests  filled  the  kingdom  with  rejoic-  ed,  and  he  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal,  and 
ing,  and  raised  still  higher  the  already  great  at  the  same  time  was  created  a  peer  with  the 
feme  of  the  minister.  In  July,  lT58,Louisburg  titles  of  Viscount  Pitt  and  earl  of  Chatham, 
was  taken,  the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton  was  His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  very  much  damaged 
reduced,  and  the  Prench  fieet  was  destroyed,  bis  popularity.  The  people  had  been  prond  of 
The  year  1759  opened  witli  the  conquest  of  him  as  the  "great  commoner,"  and  his  eleva- 
Goree.  Next  fell  Guadeloupe ;  then  Ticon-  tion  in  rank  was  thought  to  iave  lowered  his 
deroga;  then  Niagara.  The  Toulon  squadron  true  dignity.  He  did  not  long  continue  in  office, 
was  completely  defeated  by  Admiral  Boscawen  In  Nov.  1768,  he  resigned  the  place  of  lord 
off  Cape  Lagos,  and  thia  was  followed  by  the  privy  seal,  and  never  afterward  held  any  public 
newB  of  the  crowning  triumph  of  Wolfe  on  the  employment.  He  had  been  fVom  childhood 
heights  of  Abndiam,  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  tormented  by  the  gout,  which  of  late  years 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Nest  a  large  afflicted  him  ao  severely  that  he  now  seldom 
fleet  under  Conflans  was  completely  defeated  appeared  iu  public,  hut  spent  much  of  his  time 
byHawke,  and  a  succession  of  Engli^  victories  inned,  employing  bis  wife  aa  an  amanuensis  in 
almost  annihilated  the  French  navy.  In  the  his  most  confidential  correspondence.  In  the 
mean  time  vast  conquests  had  been  made  in  intervals  of  pain  he  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
India,  repeated  victories  won  over  the  French  house  of  lords  to  speak  on  questions  of  great 
generals  there,  and  a  mighty  empire  fomided  in  importance.  Inl776, '6,  and '7  he  opposed  with 
Sie  space  of  three  years.  On  the  continent  energy  the  measures  of  the  ministry  in  the 
Pitt's  measures  were  equally  successfiil.  When  American  colonies,  and  several  of  hia  speeches 
he  came  into  power  Hanover  was  almost  com-  on  that  subject  are  yet  popular  in  the  United 
pletely  in  the  hands  of  Prance;  but  the  in-  States  for  their  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence, 
vaders  were  speedily  driven  out,  and  were  His  last  appearance  in  public  was  on  April  2, 
beaten  in  17B8  at  Orefeld,  and  in  1759  still  1778,  when  he  went  from  his  sick  bed  to 
more  completely  at  Minden.  At  the  same  the  house  of  lords  to  speak  against  a  motion 
time  the  nation  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  wealth  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America, 
and  prosperity;  the  merchants  of  London  had  He  appeared  swathed  in  flannel,  crutch  in  hand, 
never  been  more  thriving,  and  the  impor-  emaciated  and  debilitated,  and  supported  by  his 
tance  of  several  great  commercial  towns,  Glas-  son,  and  son-in-law,  LordMahon.  He  protested 
gnw  in  particular,  dates  from  this  period,  with  great  animation  against  the  dismember- 
"  The  situation  which  Pitt  oconpied  at  the  close  ment  of  the  empire  and  the  degradation  of  the 
of  the  reign  of  George  IL,"  says  Macaulay,  power  of  England.  The  honse  listened  in  solemn 
"  was  the  most  enviable  ever  occupied  by  any  silence  and  with  profound  respect.  At  the  end 
public  man  in  English  history.  lie  had  con-  of  his  speech  he  fell  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and 
ciliated  the  king ;  he  domineered  over  the  house  was  borne  home  to  die  a  few  weeks  afterward. 
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The  death  of  so  great  a  ftatesman  and  orator,  pupil  which  61^079,  according  to  KaoKolaf, 
falling  in  the  attempt  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  the  distinction  of  being  the  worst  biographical 
couutrjmen,  made  a  most  profound  impression  worli  of  its  size  in  the  world.  At  the  univer- 
on  England.  Ah  parties  united  in  doing  honor  sity  he  was  diatinguished  for  mathematical  tal- 
to  his  memory,  and  in  acknowledging  his  lofty  ent  and  for  proficiency  in  classical  learning, 
genius,  his  unsuliied_  probity,  and  bis  unrivalled  bat  paid  comparatively  little  attention  to  mod- 
publio  services.  Hisdebts  were  paid  by  the  ern  literature.  Of  the  living  langui^es  he  had 
nation,  his  family  provided  for,  and  his  body  no  knowledge  escept  an  imperfect  acqudnt- 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  Lord  Mac-  ance  with  Trench.  Hia  favorit*  authors  were 
aulay  says,  at  the  close  of  an  article  in  the  Bhakespeare,  Milton,  Locke,  Adam  Smith,  and 
"Edinburgh  Review:"  " Chatham  sleeps  near  Bolingbroke.  Bis  father  had  trained  him 
the  northern  door  of  the  church,  in  a  spot  from  infancy  in  the  art  of  managing  his  voice, 
which  has  ever  since  been  appropriated  to  which  was  naturally  clear  and  deep-toned,  and 
statesmen,  as  the  other  end  of  the  same  tran-  his  whole  education  had  been  directed  to  the 
sept  has  long  been  to  poets.  Mansfield  rests  point  of  making  him  a  great  parhamentaryora- 
tiiere,  and  the  second  William  Pitt,  and  Tox,  tor.  On  quitting  the  university  he  studied  law 
and  Grattan,  and  Canning,  and  Wilberforce.  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  at  the  age  af  21,  two 
In  no  other  cemetery  do  so  many  great  citizens  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  became  a 
he  within  so  narrow  a  space.  High  over  these  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  0/  Ap- 
venerable  graves  towers  the  Stately  monument  pleby.  The  party  with  which  he  acted  was  a 
of  Chatham,  and  from  above,  his  own  effigy,  section  of  the  opposition  composed  of  the  old 
graven  by  a  canning  hand,  seems  still  with  followers  of  hia  father,  with  the  earl  of  8hel- 
eagle  face  and  outstretched  arm  to  bid  England  burne.  Lord  Camden,  and  Col.  Barr6  at  their 
be  of  good  cheer  and  hurl  defiance  to  her  foes.  head.  His  first  speech,  Feb.  26,  1781,  was  in 
The  generation  which  reared  that  memorial  of  favor  of  Burke's  plan  of  economical  reform,  and 
him  has  disappeared.  The  time  has  come  when  made  a  great  impression.  Burke  exclaimed  on 
the  rash  and  indiscriminate  judgments  which  hearing  him:  "It  is  not  a  chip  of  tiie  old 
his  contemporaries  passed  on  his  character  may  block;  it  is  the  old  block  itself."  Someone 
be  calmly  revised  by  history.  And  history  sddtoFos:  "Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men 
while,  for  the  warning  of  vehement,  high,  and  in  parliament."  "  He  is  so  already,"  answered 
daring  natures,  she  notes  his  many  errors,  will  Fos,  Subsequently  daring  the  session  the 
yet  deliberately  pronounce,  that  among  the  young  orator  twice  addressed  the  house  with 
eminent  men  whose  bones  lie  near  bis,  scarcely  marked  success.  In  the  neit  session  he  dia- 
one  has  left  a  more  stainless,  and  none  a  more  tinguished  himself  still  more  brilliantly,  and 
splendid  name." — Of  Chatham's  writings,  there  on  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Eockingham  min- 
have  been  published  a  small  volume  of  letters  istry  he  was  offered  the  highly  lucrative  office 
to  his  nephew  Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Oamelford,  of  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.  Though  his  in- 
and  his  "  Correspondence  "  (4  vols.,  London,  come  at  this  time  was  very  small,  he  declined 
1838-'40),  His  title  expired  with  his  eldest  the  offer  without  hesitation,  declaring  that  he 
sou  (2d  earl),  a  general  officer  of  unenviable  would  accept  no  post  that  did  not  give  him  a 
notoriety,  in  1835.  His  life  has  been  written  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Three  months  later  on 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  Thackeray  (2  vols.  4to,,  the  death  of  Eockingham,  his  successor  Shel- 
London,  1827).  burne  found  that  Pitt,  although  then  but  23 
PITT,  WiLLiiM,  an  English  statesman,  sec-  years  old,  was  the  only  member  of  his  party  in 
ond  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Hayes,  couu-  the  house  of  commons  who  had  the  courage 
ty  of  Kent,  May  28,  1759,  died  at  Putney,  Jan.  and  the  eloquence  required  to  confront  Fox 
28,1806.  He  was  a  singularly  precocious  child,  and  Burke  and  the  other  great  orators  of  the 
and  even  at  the  age  of  7  was  remarkable  for  opposition.  He  was  accoriugly  bronght  into 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  grave  subjects,  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In 
for  the  ardor  with  which  he  pursued  bis  stadies,  the  following  year  the  Shelbume  ministry  re- 
aod  the  sense  and  vivacity  of  his 'remarks.  At  signed,  and  the  king,  unwiffing  to  take  Fox  as 
14  he  had  the  intellect  of  a  man,  and  wrote  a  his  snccessor,  urgently  pressed  Pitt  to  accept 
tragodynotworsethanmanyprodnctionswhioh  the  premiership.  With  great  judgment  he 
have  beea  printed  by  persons  of  mature  years,  steadily  refused  the  tempting  offer,  satisfied 
His  physical  development  was  not  equal  to  his  that  ho  could  not  at  that  time  form  a  stable 
intellectaal.  He  was  tall,  slender,  and  so  sick-  administration.  He  took  his  seat  on  the  oppo- 
ly  that  he  was  educated  at  home  instead  of  be-  sition  benches,  and  advocated  a  project  of  par- 
ing sent  like  other  boya  of  the  same  rank  to  liamentary  reform  which  was  rqected.  When 
the  great  public  schools.  Before  he  had  com-  parliament  adjourned  he  visited  the  continent 
pleted  his  15th  year  he  was  fitted  to  enter  the  in  compauy  with  William  Wilberforce,  and  was 
university,  and  was  sent  to  Pembroke  hall.  Cam-  received  by  the  Parisians  in  the  most  distin- 
bridge,  where  he  was  first  under  the  charge  of  a  tinguished  manner.  Parliament  reassembled 
tutor  named  Pretyman,  for  whom  he  contracted  in  N"ov.  1783.  The  mmistry  brought  forward 
a  warm  affection,  and  whom  he  afterward  made  a  bill  for  the  government  of  India,  which  ex- 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  favor  which  his  preceptor  cited  the  fiercest  opposition  and  was  defeated 
endeavored  to  requite  by  writing  a  life  of  his  in  th«  house  of  lords.    The  ministry  resigned, 
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and  Htt  succeeded  aa  prime  minister,  tieing  Burke,  above  Windham,  above  Sheridan,  and 
appointed  first  lord  of  tne  treasury  and  chan-  not  below  Foi.  Ilia  declamation  was  copious, 
ceHor  of  the  eschequer.  He  took  office  sur-  polished,  and  splendid.  In  power  of  sarcasm 
rounded  by  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable  he  was  probably  not  surpassed  byanj  speaker, 
Hnd.  Among  his  coUet^es  in  the  house  of  ancient  or  modern,  and  of  this  formidable 
commons  there  was  not  a  sinele  orator  of  note,  weapon  he  made  merciless  nse."  On  March 
while  the  opposition  was  1m  by  Fox,  Burke,  29,  1786,  Pitt  in  a  speech  of  6  hours,  delivered 
Sheridan,  and  North.  His  policy,  however,  without  notes  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
was  from  the  outset  firm  and  unflinching.  He  tion,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  redemp- 
mmntained  the  contest  with  haughty  resoln-  tion  of  the  nationiJ  debt  by  means  of  a  sink- 
tion  from  Dec.  17, 1783,  to  March  8, 1784,  not-  ing  fund,  and  supported  it  by  a  vast  and  elab- 
withstanding  he  was  defeated  in  16  divisions,  orate  array  of  figures  and  arguments.  It  was 
Though  the  house  of  commons  was  hostile,  the  agreed  to  by  the  house  without  a  single  dissen- 
king  and  the  people  gave  him  the  warmest  tient  vote,  and  raised  his  reputation  as  a  flnan- 
Bupport  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  the  cier  to  a  degree  which  subsequent  experience 
clerkship  of  the  pelts,  a  sinecure  place  worth  has  not  justified.  In  tie  antumn  of  1788  George 
£3,000  o  year  for  life,  and  one  that  could  be  III,  became  insane.  The  opposition,  with 
held  together  with  a  seat  in  parliament,  be-  whom  the  prince  of  "Wales,  afterward  George 
came  vacant.  Everybody  thought  that  Pitt,  IV.,  had  affiliated,  contended  that  the  prince, 
whose  whole  private  income  was  only  £300  a  who  all  agreed  should  be  regent  during  the 
year,  would  appoint  himself;  but  he  gave  the  ting's  insanity,  waa  as  a  matter  of  course  en- 
office  to  Col.  BarrS,  who  waa  old  and  blind,  titled  to  the  full  powers  of  the  crown,  Ktt 
"Ho  minister  was  ever  more  rancoroualy  li-  maintained  that  it  belonged  to  parliament  to 
belled,"  says  Macaulay ;  "  but  even  when  he  determine  with  what  degree  of  power  the  re- 
was  overwhrfmed  with  debt,  when  millions  gent  should  be  intrusted.  The  people,  to  whom 
were  passing  through  his  hands,  when  the  the  prince's  vices  made  him  oiEous,  sided  with 
wealthiest  magnates  of  the  realm  were  solicit-  Pitt,  and  supported  him  with  enthnriasm  dur- 
ing him  for  marquisates  and  garters,  his  bit-  ing  a  long  and  violent  contest  on  the  subject; 
terest  enemies  did  not  dare  to  accose  him  of  and  when  that  contest  was  terminated  by  (he 
toudiing  unlawful  gwn."  The  courage  and  de-  king's  unexpected  recovery,  the  popularity  of 
termination  of  the  young  premier  at  length  the  minister  was  greater  than  ever.  In  the 
triumphed.  The  opposition  mtgority  was  re-  same  year  Pitt,  who  was  always  strongly  op- 
dnced  to  one,  and  parliament  was  dissolved  posed  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  carried 
with  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  demoral-  by  his  eloquence  and  determination,  against 
ized  and  practically  defeated.  The  appeal  to  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  own  colleagues, 
the  country  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response,  a  hlU  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
160  of  the  coalition  members  losing  their  seats,  passage.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  excesses 
and  Pitt  being  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  of  the  French  revolution  his  administration 
fortheuniveraity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  now,  had  been  distinguished  for  its  humane  and 
at  the  age  of  25,  the  greatest  subject  that  Eng--  peaceful  character,  for  efforts  at  constitutional 
land  had  seen  for  many  generations.  No  min-  reform,  and  regard  for  freedom  and  order.  He 
ister  in  modem  times  had  ever  been  so  power-  looked  at  first  with  approbation  on  the  French 
ful  and  so  popular.  Macaulay  terms  him  at  movement  for  constitutional  liberty,  but  in 
this  period  the  greatest  master  of  the  whole  common  with  the  vast  m^ority  of  the  English 
art  of  parliamentary  government  that  has  ever  nation  Jio  was  shocked  and  revolted  by  the 
existed,  a  greater  than  Montague  or  Walpole,  atrocities  of  the  revolutionists.  He  however 
a  greater  than  his  father  Chatham  or  his  rival  labored  hard  to  avert  the  war  with  Stance,  but 
Fox,  a  greater  than  either  of  his  illustrious  was  at  length  forced  by  popular  pressure  and 
successors  Canning  and  Peel.  "At  his  first  the  current  of  eventaintonostUities.  Hismili- 
appearanoe  in  parliament  he  showed  himself  tary  administration  was  feeble  and  unskilful, 
superior  to  all  hia  contemporaries  in,  command  He  underrated  the  resources  and  misunderstood 
of  language.  He  could  poitt  forth  a  long  sue-  the  character  of  the  French  people,  and  made 
cession  of  round  and  stately  periods  without  no  adequate  use  of  the  means  at  his  command, 
premeditation,  without  ever  pausing  for  a  word,  For  a  long  series  of  years  the  operations  of  the 
without  ever  repeating  a  word,  in  a  voice  of  English  on  land  were  marked  only  by  ineffi- 
silver  clearness,  and  with  a  pronunciation  so  ciency,  blunders,  and  disasters;  and  on  sea  for 
articulate  that  not  a  letter  was  slurred  over,  a  long  while  affairs  went  little  better,  Pitt 
He  had  less  amplitude  of  mind  and  less  rich-  had  made  his  elder  brother,  the  eari  of  Chat- 
ness  of  imagination  than  Bnrke,  less  ingenuity  ham,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  a  post  for 
tiian  Windham,  less  wit  than  Sheridan,  less  per-  which  ho  was  totally  unfitted;  and  notliing 
feet  mastery  of  dialectical  force  and  less  of  that  was  done  by  the  navytili  Eari  Spencer  sue- 
highest  sort  of  eloquence  which  consists  of  rea-  ceeded  him,  under  whose  administration  two 
son  and  paasion  fused  together  than  Fox,  Yet  great  naval  victories  were  won  within  a  year, 
the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  those  who  In  spite  of  bis  blunders  and  failures  in  for- 
w4re  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  that  remark-  eign  expeditions,  Pitt's  extraordinary  genius 
ableraceof  men  laced  Pitt,  as  a  speaker,  above  as  a  parliamentary  leader  continued  to  him 
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the  abaoluto  control  of  the  house  of  com-  Eeichcnbaeh  in  wood  tar.  It  is  a  solid  com- 
mons, and  at  length  the  opposition  to  him  pound  of  a  deep  blue  color  precipitated  from 
there  snbstantiaUy  vanished  away.  In  IT99  pioamar,  which  is  the  bitter  oil  of  tar  depnved 
the  largest  minority  that  could  be  mustered  on  of  its  acid  by  the  addition  of  barytes  water, 
any  qneation  -was  only  25  votes.  Moat  of  the  Pittacal  bears  some  resemblance  to  indigo,  aa- 
leadera  of  the  opposition  had  given  in  their  aumea  a  metallic  lustre  by  friction,  and  is  used 
adhesion  to  the  administration,  and  Fox,  the  to  dye  a  fast  bine  npoa  linen  and  cotton  with 
greatest  of  tbem  all,  had  withdrawn  from  the  tin  and  aluminous  mordants, 
field.  In  his  domeatio  policy  Pitt  was  vigor-  PITTAOUS,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
ons  and  severe,  and  effectually  repreaaed  the  Greec«,  born  in  MytUene  in  Lesbos  about  652 
revolutionary  spirit  in  the  British  islands  by  a  B.  0.,  died  about  B69.  lie  was  the  son  of  Hyr- 
seriea  of  high-handed  measures  and  arbitrary  radius,  and  ia  first  mentioned  as  engaged  in  a 
enactments  which  rendered  him  exceedingly  conapiracy  with  the  brothera  of  the  poet  Al- 
odious  to  the  liberal  part  of  the  people.  He  cieus,  by  which  MelanChrus,  tyrant  of  Myti- 
formed  great  plans  however  for  the  benefit  of  lene,  was  slain  about  612.  About  this  time  the 
Ireland,  but  could  only  effect  the  le^lative  Atiionians  and  Mytileneans  were  engaged  in  a 
union  with  Great  Britain,  his  project  of  Oatho-  war  for  the  possession  of  Sigenm  in  the  Troad. 
lie  emandpation  being  defeated  by  the  obstinate  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  latter  were  van- 
prejudices  of  the  king.  Finding  the  monarch  quished;  but  Pittacussucceededinalayingwlth 
immovable  on  this  point,  Pitt  resigned  and  his  own  hand  Phrynon,  the  leader  of  the  ene- 
Addington  became  premier.  Pitt  at  first  made  my,  who  was  an  Olympic  victor,  and  whom  he 
no  opposition  to  the  new  ministry,  and  for  a  overcame  by  entangling  him  in  a  net.  Forhia 
considerable  period  lived  in  retirement,  so  em-  conduct  be  was  offered  great  rewards,  but 
barrassed  in  circumstancea,  after  20  yeara  of  would  take  only  so  much  land  as  he  could 
absolnte  power,  as  to  have  had  serious  thoughts  throw  his  spear  over;  and  this  was  known  to 
of  returning  to  his  profession  for  subsistence,  alateage  as  "thePittaeianland."  Mytileneat 
BntwheainMay,1803,theambit!ouadesignsof  thistimewas  a^tated  by  the  confiiot  between 
Napoleon  drove  England  to  break  the  peace  of  the  democratic  and  ariatocr^tio  partiea,  the 
Amiens,  he  appeared  in  parliament  and  made  a  latter  of  which  was  led  by  Alctena  and  his 
groat  speech  in  favor  of  the  war.  In  the  fol-  brother.  These  were  at  length  worsted  and 
lowing  year  the  weakneaa  of  Addington  and  banished;  but  the  exiles  were  not  inclined  to 
hia  oolleaguea  became  so  apparent  that  the  king  aubmit,  and  kept  Mytilene  in  a  state  of  alarm 
was  forced  to  recall  Pitt  to  the  head  of  affajra.  by  their  efforts  to  return,  so  that  the  inhabit- 
Pitt  desired  to  form  a  cabinet  of  the  first  men  anta  finally-  chose  Pittacfts,  who  belonged  to 
in  the  kingdom  without  reference  to  past  party  the  democratic  party,  as  a  ruler  with  absolute 
affinities;  bat  the  prejudices  of  the  half  insane  power,  under  t3ie  title  of  t^inmUs,  an  ofSce 
monarch  against  Foi  were  insurmountable,  and  which  differed  from  that  of  a  tyrant  m  being 
as  Fox's  friends  would  not  take  office  while  he-  elective.  This  position  Plttacus  held  from  689 
was  excluded,  the  new  government  was  formed  to  BT9.  The  loat  poem  of  Alcrous  abounded 
chiefly  of  the  wreck  of  Aldington's  administra-  with  bitter  invectives  againat  him,  describing 
tion,  with  the  addition  of  afewperaonal  friends  him  as  an  oppressor,  and  ridiculing  the  peculi-. 
of  the  premier,  of  whom  Harrowby,  Melville,  aritiesof  his persomil  appearance.  He  enacted, 
and  Canning  were  the  most  eminent.  Pittwaa  among  other  laws,  that  offences  committed  in 
Boon  beset  with  troubles  of  fearfiil  magnitude,  a  state  of  intorioation  abould  be  visited  with 
He  was  deprived  byvarious  causes  of  !iis  ablest  double  penalties.  He  was  celebrated  as  an 
coadjutors.  Harrowby  fell  sick,  and  Melville  elegiac  poet;  but  only  a  few  lines  of  his  are 
was  disgraced  and  ejected  from  office  for  qiiea-  estant,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
tionable  pecuniary  transactions.  On  the  con-  PITTSBUEG,  a  city,  and  the  capita!  of  A11&- 
tinent  Napoleon  was  everywhere  victorious  in  ghany  co.,  Penn.,  wtnated  at  the  confluence  of 
apite  of  the  mighty  coalitions  which  th  kill  f  th  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  which 
Pitt  and  the  money  of  England  formed  agai  t  h  t  rm  the  Ohio,  ia  lat.  40°  26'  34"  IT., 
him  The  haughty  and  indomitable  m  te  In  80"  2'  88"*W.;  pop.  of  the  city  proper 
grew  ill  with  aniiety  and  grief.  Thes  d  1840,  21,115;  in  1850,  46,601;  in  1860, 
of  the  Austrian  army  at  tJlm  gave  him  a  h  k  49  216  or  includii^  the  suburbs,  115,000.  The 
from  which  he  n^rer  fully  recovered  th  h  d  na  ly  built  business  portion  occupies  the  ex- 
4  days  later  the  glorious  news  of  the  vi  t  ft  mity  of  the  peninsula  between  the  two  riv- 
Trafalgar  for  a  moment  revived  hia  apints.  He  ers,  which  meet  at  an  angle  of  abont  88°,  and 
finally  gave  way  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  the  outskirts  extend  along  the  hank  of  each 
Austerlitz,  after  which  he  rapidly  declined  and  stream,  having  tietween  them  a  cliff  800  feet 
died  in  a  few  weeka.  He  was  honored  by  par-  .high,  which  thrusts  itself  forward  from  the 
liamentwitha  public  funeral,  and  his  remdns  table-land  in  the  rear.  On  this  elevation,  which 
weredopoaitednearthoBeofhiafatheruiVest-  is  known  as  Grant's  Hill,  are  the  reservoirs 
minster  abbey.— See  "life  of  "William  Pitt,"  that  supply  the  city  with  pure  water  from 
byEari  Stanhope  (4  vols.,  London,  1861  eisej.).  the  Alleghany  river.— Pittsburg  is  styled  the 
PITTAOAL  (Gr.  mrra,  pitch,  and  KoXot,  "smoky  city"  on  account  of  the  heavy_ clouds 
beautiful),  one  of  the  principles  discovered  by  of  smoke  which  constantly  hang  over  it,  pro- 
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diiced  byhnrning  bitnminona  coal  in  all  dwell-  the  oppoate  Bide  of  the  Alleghany  river,  hy  4 
ingB  and  manufacturing  establisliments.  Thk  bridges,  one  of  which  is  a  railroad  bridge,  and 
ia  the  great  ehijiping  port  for  coal  for  all  a  suspension  aqueduct  for  canal  purposes.  One 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  amount  of  tie  finest  suspension  bridges  in  the  world 
shipped  during  1860  was  1,600,000  tons.  The  was  erected  here  in  I860.  Two  bridges  con- 
Monongahela  river,  from  whose  hanks  the  coal  nect  the  citj-  with  Birmingham  and  Sligo  on 
is  obtained,  has  been  improved  by  slackwater  the  Monongahela  side.  The  railroads  in  oper- 
dams  and  locks  so  as  to  render  it  navigable  in  ation  are  tlio  Pennsylvania  central,  the  Pitta- 
all  aeasons.  There  are  66  companies  engaged  burg,  Tort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  the  Cleveland 
in  mining,  3,500  men  employed  in  the  mines,  and  Pittsburg,  the  Pittsbnrg  and  ConnellsviUe, 
and  more  than  $1,000,000  invested  in  improve-  and  the  Alleghany  valley.  The  Pittsburg  and 
ments,  and  $350,000  in  coal  tugs  for  towing  OonnellsviJlo  railroad  is  completed  to  Connella- 
the  coal  to  market.  The  valne  of  coal  lands  is  ville,  60  m.,  and  is  destmed  to  extend  to  Oum- 
from  $400  to  $800  per  acre.  Prom  the  first  berland,  Md.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
Pittsburg  has  been  a  manufacturing  city.  In  road.  The  Alleghany  valley  railroad  is  in- 
articles  of  iron  it  is  surpassed  by  no  city  in  the  tended  to  meet  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail- 
Union._  There  are  now  23  large  iron  and  steel  road  at  Olean,  and  44  m.  of  it  are  in  working 
works  in  operation,  which  consume  more  than  order.  The  Steubenville  and  Indiana  railroad 
$7,000,000  worth  of  material  annually,  such  as  is  partly  completed  W.  of  Steubenville,  0.,  and 
pig  iron,  blooms,  scrap  iron,  coal,  coke,  fire  is  nearly  ready  for  the  iron  between  Pittsburg 
clay,  &e.  They  employ  about  6,000  hands,  and  and  Steubenville.  The  Ohartiers  valley  raO- 
their  annual  product  amounts  to  $12,000,000.  road,  connecting  Pittsburg  and  Waahington, 
The  value  of  nails,  spikes,  and  rivets  alone  for  Penn.,  80  m.  in  length,  is  partially  graded! 
1857  was  $3,000,000,  and  blister,  plough,  and  There  are  i  city  passenger  railroads,  3  of  which 
cast  steel  $2,000,000.  Other  articles  ofmanu-  are  in  active  operation.  The  city  has  an  escel- 
factureareaxles,vices,Bpring3,crow-bars,sheet,  lent  system  of  public  schools,  and  is  the  seat 
bar,  and  boiler  iron,  gas  pipe,  &o.  There  are  16  of  the  western  theolopeal  seminary  of  the  Old 
founderiesoftheyearlycapacityof  46,000tona,  School  Presbyterian  church;  the  western  nni- 
consuraing  pig  iron,  coal,  coke.  Are  brick,  and  versity  of  Pennsylvania ;  two  commercial  eol- 
other  materials,  to  the  valne  of  $700,000  annu-  leges,  an  insane  asylum,  an  observatory,  and  a 
ally,  employing  800  hands,  and  producing  cast-  marme  hospital.    There  are  3  public  libraries 


heavy  ordnance  for  the   government.      The  language,  and  the  city  has  a  well  supported 

great  "Union"  gun,  the  largest  in  the  worid,  theatre.     There  is  a  U.  S.  arsenal  situated 

cast  here  in  Jan.  1861,  weighed  4fl,050  lbs.  here,  containing  a  large  supply  of  heavy  ord- 

There  are  machine  shops,  manufactories  of  nance.    There  are  6  banka  of  issue,  with  an 

boilers,_  shovels,  ploughs,  axes,  safes,  cutlery,  aggregate  capital  of  $4,300,000,  and  8  banks 

files,  wire,  rifles,  guns,  and  revolvers.    About  of  deposit,  beside  savings  banks  and  private 

B60  steam  engines  are  built  here  annnally.  banking  houses, — The  early  history  of  Pitta- 

Among  other  establishments  are  2  copper  smelt-  burg,  or  Fort  Pitt,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is 

ing  and  rolling  mills  employing  300  men,  6  full  of  interest.    It  was  first  subject  to  Great 

cotton  mills  employing  more  than  I',000  hands,  Britain,  then   to  France,  then   reconquered 

9  white  lead  factories,  and  a  lai^  number  of  by  the  English.    The  English  claimed  title 

glass  factories.    In  1857  there  were  34  glass  to  the  territory  nnder  a  charter  from   the 

houses,  employmg  more  than  2,000  hands,  con-  crown,  strengthened  by  a  treaty  with  the  Iro- 

smning  annually  $2,350,000  worth  of  materials,  quoia ;  the  French  laid  claim  on  the  ground  of 

and  making  $3,000,000  worth  of  glass.    Steam-  discovery.     In  Feb.  1754,  the  English  com- 

boats  are  built  here  for  all  western  and  south-  menced  building  a  stockade  at  the  river  junc- 

em  rivers,  and  the  number  of  boats  now  (1861)  tion,  but  were  driven  from  it  in  April  by  a 

owned  in  the  city  is  167,  with  an  aggregate  French  force  under  Captain  Contrecceur,  who 

bnrden  of  38,974  tons.    The  ralue  of  flat-boats  proceeded  at  once  to  erect  a  fort,  which  he 

used  for  carrying  coal  to  market  (where  the  called  Duquesne,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of 

boat  is  always  sold)  is  about  $250,000  per  an-  Canada.    This  fort  at  once  became  the  great 

num.    The  whole  commercial  and  manufactur-  centre  of  all  the  military,  operations  of  the 

ag  product  of  the  city  in  1850  amounted  to  French  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  its 

i0,000,000,ial860tonear$100,000,000.— The  commanding  position  rendered  ita  restoration 

most  imposing  public  buildings  are  the  court  to  the  English  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 

house  and    new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  Accordingly,  iu  1755,  Gen.  Braddock,  at  the 

The  latter  is  the  iai^est  building  of  the  kind  head  of  the  largest  expedition  that  had  ever 

in  America  except  the  cathedral  at  Montreal. '  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  was  sent  to  recapture 

Many  fine  ahops  and  warehouses  are  built  en-  it.    On  July  9,  1755,  he  was  met  and  defeated 

tirely  of  iron,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  by  the  French  and  Indians  at  a  point  on  the 

cheapest  materials  in  use.    There  are  about  Monongahela  13  m.  above  the  fori^    Twelve  of 

115  churches  in  the  city  and  aubnrba.    The  the  British  soldiers  tiien  prisoners  on  that  oc- 

oity  is  connected   with  Alleghany  City,  on  oasion  were  burned  by  the  savages.    A  force 
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of  800  men  under  M^or  Grant -was  cat  to  pieces  tones,  60  chtirches,  and  OST  pupOs  attending 

in  a  second  attempt  to  take  the  fort,  Oct.  15,  public  Bohools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1856, 

1758;  but  a  third,  by  6,000  men  under  Gen.  $4,691,571,  being  an  increase  of  62  per  cent. 

Forbes,  Nov.  25,  1758,   was  snccoasfnl,  the  since  1850.    Capital,  Competition. 

French,  disheartened^by  the  failure  of  aeveral  PIUS,  the  name  of  9  popes,  the  most  cele- 

attacka  on  the  advancing  army,  having  aban-  "brated  of  whom  are  the  following.   I.  Pros  II. 

doned  and  set  Are  to  it  on  the  day  preceding.  (See  jEnbas  Sylvius.)  II.  Pius  VI.  (Giovahsi 

A  new  and  large  fort  was  built  and  completed  Anoblo  BnAScni),  bom  in  Cesena  in  1717,  died 

about  Jan.  1759.    It  was.  caUed  Fort  Pitt,  in  in  Valence,  France,  Ang.  29, 1799.    Before  hia 

honor  of  the  British  rainiater.     Several  espedi-  elevation  to  the  pontificate  he  had  held  tbe 

tions  were  fitted  out  against  it  by  the  French,  office  of  mpal  treasurer.    Elected  to  succeed 

but  tliey  all  failed.    In  17G4  the  first  efforts  Clement  XIV.  in  1775,  lie  applied  himself  at 

were  made  toward  building  a  town.    In  Oct,  once  to  the  work  of  reform  in  both  church  and 

1773,  the  post  was  abandoned  by  the  English,  state,  but  met  with  great  opposition,  especially 

A  controversy  between  Pennsylvania  and  Vir-  from  Leopold  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  with 

ginia  as  to  the  boundary  line  was  the  subject  whom  he  had  a  serious  dispute  in  1777.    Soon 

of  much  negotiation,  and  gave  rise  to  ill  feeling  afterward  becoming  involved  in  a  disagreement 

between  the  two  states,  Virginia  claiming  the  with  Leopold's  brother,  Joseph  11.  of  Anstria, 

territory  on  which  tie  city  stands  under  a  who  had  suppressed  hundreds  of  convents,  in 

charter  from  James  I.,  and  Pennsylvania  under  his  dominions  and  enacted  variona  measnrea 

a  charter  from  Charles  II.    A  company  of  Vir-  tending  to  withdraw  the  clergy  of  the  empire 

giniaas  took  possession  of  the  fort  under  an  from  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  see,  Pius 

order  from  the  Virginia  convention,  Aug,  11,  made  ajonmeyto  Vienna  in  1782,  but  failed  to 

1775.    On  Aug,  81,  1779,  commiaaioners  ap-  efiect  a  settlement  of  the  pointsin  dispute, 

pointedby  the  two  provinces  met  in  Baltimore,  The  Jansenist  synod  of  Pistoja  in  Tuscany, 

and  agreed  upon  the  boundary,  which  was  duly  convened  by  Biahop  Eicci  in  178G,  revived  the 

ratified  by  their  respective  legislatures.    Dur-  disputes  with  Leopold ;  but  on  the  accession  of 

ing  the  excise  troubles  of  1791-4,  Pittaburg  the  grand  duke  to  the  imperial  crown  after  the 

was  the  scene  of  much  violence.    It  was  incor-  dealiof  his  brother(17903  a  complete  recoucili- 

porated  as  a  borough  in  1804,  and  chartered  ation  was  effected,  both  with  Tuscany  and  Aus- 

as  a  city  in  1816.    In  1845  a  conflagration  de-  tria.    In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  unfor- 

troyed  the  entire  business  quarter,  consuming  tunate  pope  had  found  a  new  enemy  in  France, 

$5,000,000  wortli  of  property.  where  the  property  of  the  church  was  eonfie- 

PITTSFIEli),  a   town    of  Berkshire  co.,  cated,  and  priests  who  refused  to  subscribe 

Mass.,  on  the  line  of  the  western  railroad,  151  to  the  "  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy"  were 

m,  W.  from  Boston,  and  49  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  put  to  death  .or  banished.    While  condemmng 

Albany,  and  a  terminus  of  the  Honsatontc  and  these  violent  proceedings,  Pins  VI.  refused  to 

of  the  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  railroads ;  join  the  coalition  of  European  states  agwnst 

pop.  in  1860,  8,050.    It  is  beautifully  situated  France;  but  an  occurrence  at  Eome  in  1798 

in  an  elevated  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  led  to  still  more  hostile  relations  with  the  new 

and  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  housea  generally  republic.    An  agent  of  the  revolutionary  party 

of  wood  and  very  neatly  built.    In  1855  there  named  Basseville  was  assassinated  by  a  mob 

were  3  cotton  mills,  manufacturing  1,500,000  whomhehadprovokedhyhisownimprndence, 

yards  of  doth,  and  9  woollen  mOls,  producing  and  the  pap^   government,  though  it  made 

567,400  yards  of  broadcloth,  and  860,000  of  every  effort  to  have  the  murderers  punished, 

satinet,  beside  a  number  of  other  manufao-  waa  charged  with  being  a  party  to  the  outrage, 

tories;    total  value  of  manufactured   goods,  and  threatened  with  summary  vengeance.    In 

$1,198,000.    The  Berkshire  medical  institution,  1796  Bonaparte  entered  Italy,  took  possession 

founded  in  1822,  and  the  young  ladies'  insti-  of  the  legations,  and  was  marching  upon  Eome 

tute,  are  botb  of  excellent  repute,  and  in  a  when  the  pope  proposed  a  negotiation ;  and  in 

prosperous  condition.    There  are  2  banks,  and  Feb.  1797,  a  peace  waa  signed  at  Tolentino, 

9  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  3  Congregational,  whereby  the  holy  see  agreed   to  surrender 

1  Episcopal,  1  German,  3  Methodist,  and  1  Eo-  Avignon,  Venmssin,  and  the  legations  of  Fer- 

mau  Oa^olic,  aeveral  of  which  are  very  hand-  rara,  Bologna,  and  the  Eomagna;  to  relinquish 
the  right  of  gaiTison  in  Ancona;  and  to  give  to 
the  French  81,000,000  francs  and  some  of  tho 

.    .    .  .           ,  finestworksof  art  in  Eome.    Tlie  fulfihnent 

sectedby  the  Banlater  through  the  middle,  and  of  these  conditions  bf  ought  the  pope  to  the 

dramed  by  the  Dan  river  on  the  S. ;  area,  about  verge  of  ruin.    After  the  volnntary  contribu- 

900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  82,104,  of  whom  tiona  of  the  richest  fandlies  of  the  city,  it  was 

14,840  were  slaves.    It  has  a  diversified  sur-  still  necessary  to  resort  to  an  issue  of  paper 

face  and  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  1850  money  in  order  to  raise  the  81,000,000  francs, 

were  663,815  bushels  of  Indian  com,  128,934  the  payment  of  which  the  directory  did  not 

of  wheat,  23,864  lbs.  of  wool,  and  4,700,757  lbs.  fail  to  urge  with  the  utmost  haste.   The  French 

of  tobacco.    There  were  25  grist  mills,  18  aaw  stirred  up  revolutionary  movements  in  Eome, 

mills,7  tanneries,  8  distilleries,  48  tobacco  fee-  andiuanattempttoBuppressthemGen.Duphot, 
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an  attacks  of  (he  ^French  embassy,  was  killed  took  possession  of  Eome ;  in  April  the  emperor 
by  the  papal  troops.  This  gave  the  directory  declared  diplomatic  intercourse  at  an  end,  and 
a  long  coveted  pretest  for  dethroning  the  poa-  annesed  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Macerata, 
tiff.  On  Feb.  10,  1798,  Gen.  Berihier  entered  Fermo,  and  Urbino  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy; 
Rome  without  opposition,  and  on  tha  15th  de-  and  in  May,  1809,  the  remainder  of  the  Eonian 
clared  a  republic.  On  the  20th,  having  been  states  were  incorporated  with  the  French  em- 
allowed  two  days  for  preparation,  the  pope  was  pire,  Napoleon  declaring  that  he  "deemed  it 
eBcort«d  by  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry  proper  for  the  security  of  his  empire  and  of 
along  the  road  to  Florence.  He  lodged  first  nispeopletoresnmethegrantofCharlemagne." 
at  a  convent  near  Sienna,  and  afterward  with  The  pope  replied  to  these  ontrages  by  a  bull 
the  Carthusians  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence.  In  of  excommunication  (June,  1809).  On  July  6, 
the  following  year  the  French  having  taken  between  3  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Gen. 
possession  of  Tnscany  ordered  him  to  be  re-  Eadet  forced  an  entrance  into  the  Qnirinal,  and 
moved  to  Grenoble,  where  he  was  kept  for  25  conveyed  the  pontiff  to  Grenoble,  whence  he 
days  in  close  confinement,  with  only  two  at-  was  removed  in  1811  to  Savona.  In  June, 
tendants.  The  victories  of  Suwaroff  alarming  181S,  he  was  taken  td  Fontainebleau.  Here  ha 
the  directory  for  the  security  of  their  captive,  was  treated  with  great  respect,  and  on  Jan.  25, 
he  was  then  removed  to  Valence  and  imprison-  1813,  was  persuaded,  chiefly  by  the  representa- 
ed  in  the  citadel;  and  the  order  had  been  given  tions  of  several  cardinals  who  were  permitted 
to  send  him  to-  Dijon,  when  he  was  released  to  visit  him,  to  sign  a  new  concordat  which 
bydeath.  Kus  VI.  was  graceful  in,  person,  tacitlygave  up  to  the  emperorthewhole  eccle- 
affable,  accomplished,  fond  of  learning  and  the  siastical  states,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  civil 
arts,  and  by  no  means  ignorant  how  to  govern  powerthe  long  disputed  question  as  to  the  papal 
well.  He  undertook  the  drdnage  of  the  Pen-  veto  on  the  appointment  of  bishops  by  the  tem- 
tine  marshes,  restored  the  Appian  way  and  the  porol  authority.  All  the  restrictions  upon  tlie 
port  of  Terracina,  enlarged  the  Vatican  muse-  ti-eedom  of  his  holiness  were  at  once  removed; 
nm,  caused  the  publication  of  the  splendid  series  but  a,  little  reflection  showed  Pius  that  he  had 
of  engravings  known  as  the  Mvseo  Fia  Clemen-  been  overreached,  and  on  March  34,  in  a  letter 
tiao,  adorned  Rome  with  fountains  and  fine  to  the  emperor,  he  retracted  his  concessions, 
bnildings,  and  attracted  to  his  capital  a  number  expressing  the  humblest  penitence  for  his  weak- 
of  learned  men  and  artists  from  other  parts  of  ness,  and  imploring  the  divine  forgiveness.  Ka- 
Europe.  His  administration  was  mild  and  lib-  poleon  took  no  notice  of  the  letter,  but  after 
eral.  HI.  Pire  VII.  (Baesaba  Lf igi  Ohiaha-  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Germany  (1818) 
MosTt),  bom  in  Cesena  in  1743,  died  Aug.  20,  proposed  to  restore  the  provinces  south  of  the 
1833.  He  entered  the  order  of  Benedictines  at  Apennines  if  the  pope  would  agree  to  anew 
the  age  of  16,  and  after  some  years  of  study  concordat.  Eefnsingto  listen  to  any  proposals 
became  lecturer  on  philosophy  and  theology  to  until  he  had  been  restored  to  Rome,  he  was 
tha  novices  at  Parma  and  afterward  at  Rome,  escorted  to  Italy  in  Jan,  1814;  but  the  dis- 
Pius  VI.  made  him  bishop  of  Tivoli,  and  in  tnrhed  condition  of  affairs  induced  him  to  re- 
1786  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Imola.  On  the  main  atOesena  until  afterthe  abdication  of  the 
death  of  that  pontiff  in  exile,  the  conctavo  met  emperor,,when  hemade  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
at  Venice,  Rome  being  then  in  a  state  of  anar-  May  24, 1814,  in  the  midst  of  the  liveliest  de- 
chy,  and  after  a  session  of  several  mouths  chose  monstrations  of  popular  satisfaction.  For  a 
Cardinal  Chiararaonti  pope,  March  14,  3800.  short  time  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  was 
In  the  following  Ju!y  he  entered  Rome,  which  again  a  ftig^ti^e,  when  his  territories  were  in- 
had  previously  been  evacuated  by  the  French ;  vaded  by  Murat ;  but  by  the  congress  of  Vienna 
and  in  Aug.  KOI,  he  signed  a  concordat  with  all  the  states  of  the  church,  including  the  lega- 
the  first  consul  whereby  Catholic  worship  was  tlons,  were  restored  to  him.  The  rest  of  his 
re6stabUshed  in  France  as  the  state  religion,  life  was  principally  devoted  to  the  domestic 
In  1804  he  went  to  Paris  to  crown  Napoleon,  affairs  of  his  dominions.  He  made  great  im- 
paasing  several  months  there,  and  returning  to  provements  in  the  police  and  courts  of  law, 
Rome  in  May,  1805.  The  amicable  relations  and  through  his  minister  Cardinal  Consalvi  did 
thus  apparently  established  were  soon  inter-  much  toward  the  estirpation  of  banditti.  He 
rupted  by  the  seizure  by  the  French  of  the  abolished  every  kind  of  torture,  modified  the 
papal  port  of  Ancona,  and  a  demand  from  the  powers  of  the  inquisition,  and  confirmed  the 
emperorthat  his  holiness  should  expel  all  Kus-  suppression  of  all  feudal  imposts,  privileges, 
Hans,  Swedes,  Sardinians,  and  Englishmen  from  monopolies,  and  jurisdictions.  He  made  new 
his  dominions.  A  long  and  acrimonious  cor-  concordats  with  France  and  Other  states,  re- 
respondence  followed,  the  French  meanwhile  established  thesociety  of  Jesus  (April  7, 1814), 
talpng  possession  of  Civita  Vecchia  and  of  all  and  condemned  the  carbonari.  In  his  personal 
the  ports  on  the  Adriatic.  The  refusal  of  the  character  he  was  modest,  disinterested,  and 
pope  to  grant  a  divorce  between  Jerome  Bona-  virtuous. — See  Artaud  de  Montor,  Hutoire  de 
parte  and  Miss  Patterson,  and  a  dispute  con-  la  ■Die  et  du  pontijicat  du  pave  Pie  YII.  (2 
ceming  appointments  to  certain  vacant  sees  in  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1886),  and  Oardmal  Pacca's 
(he  kingdom  of  Italy,  hastened  the  conclusion.  "Historical  Memoirs,"  translated  into  English 
la  Feb.  1808,  a  Frendi  force  under  Gen.  Miollis  by  Sir  George  Head.  (2  vols,  post  8vo.,  London, 
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1850).  IV.  Pros  K,  (Giovanni  Mahia  Mastai  Roasi;  but  on  N'ov.  15  Rossi -waa  assassinated 
Fbeebtti),  born  in  Sinigi^ia,  May  13, 1T93.  at  the  door  of  ths  councO -'chamber;  on  the 
He  is  ft  son  of  Connt  Girolamo  Solazzi.  In  his  nest  day  ths  populace,  the  civic  guard,  the 
11th  rear  ha  was  sent  to  a  college  at  Volterra,  gendarmerie,  lie  troops  of  the  line,  aad  the 
and  in  1808  went  to  Rome  to  pnrauo  his  eocle-  Roman  legion  besieged  the  Quinnal  andforced 
Biaatical  studies.  During  the  PrencH  oceupa-  the  pope  to  accept  a  radical  ministry;  and 
tioQ  he  retired  to  Sinigaglia,  but  in  1814  re-  on  the  S4tli,  having  meanwhile  reraamed  a 
turned  to  the  capital,  and  in  Dec.  1818  received  prisoner  ia  his  own  palace,  with  no  control 
holy  orders.  In  1833  he  visited  ChUi  in  com-  over  the  civil  administration  and  little  or  none 
pany  with  the  apostolic  delegate  Monsignor  over  ecclesiastical  alFairs,  he  escaped,  diSCTised 
Muzi,  and  passed  two  years  at  Santiago  em-  as  a  sunple  priest,  in  the  carriage  of  the  Bava- 
ployed  in  preaching  and  instmcting.  Return-  nan  miniater,  Count  Spaur,  to  Gaeta.  Hero 
ing  to  Rome  in  Dec.  1825,  he  received  from  he  was  received  with  great  honor.  The  king 
Leo  XII  the  appointment  of  president  of  the  and  qneen  immediately  sailed  from  Naples  to 
hospital  of  St.  Michael,  where  he  remmned  meet  him,  and  persnaded  him  to  abandon  his 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  In  1827  he  was  ere-  original  purpose  of  acceptingthelospitaJityof 
ated  archbishop  of  Spoleto.  Here  be  founded  Spain,  Declarations  of  attachment  and  sym- 
an  asylum  for  orphans,  modelled  somewhat  pathy,  and  presents  of  money,  were  poured 
after  the  plan  of  one  over  which  he  had  pre-  upon  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Ho 
Mded  in  Rome  before  hia  mission  to  South  immediately  issued  a  protest  against  the  acts 
America.  During  the  disturbances  of  1831  he  of  the  revolutionary  government,  and  on  Feb. 
induced  4,000  insurgents  who  had  taken  refage  18,  1849,  called  upon  the  Cathobe  powers, 
in  Spoleto  to  surrender  to  the  papal  anthori-  particularly  France,  Spain,  Austna.andNapIes, 
ties,  and  at  the  same  time  was  intrusted  ad  in-  for  armed  assistance.  On  the  same  day  Oie 
forjjTi  with  the  civil  administration  of  the  prov-  Roman  constituent  assembly  declared  the  m- 
inces  of  Spoleto  aud  Perugia.  In  1832  ho  auguratiou  of  a  republic  and  the  deposition  of 
was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Imola,  and  in  Dec.  the  pope  from  his  temporal  attthonty.  On 
1839  created  cardinal,  his  appointment  being  April  25  a  French  force  landed  at  Omta  Tec- 
reserved  in  petto  until  Dec.  1840.  His  resi-.  chia  and  marched  upon  Rome,  whde  the  Aus- 
denoe  at  Imola  was  signalized  by  the  foundation  trians  invaded  the  N.  and  the  Spaniards  the  S. 
of  a  college  for  ecclesiastical  students,  asylnms  provinces.  Rome  capitulated  July  1,  and  the 
fororpliftnsofbothseses,andahouseforfemale  government  was  intrusted  to  a  papal  eomrois- 
penitents  under  the  sisters  of  the  Good  Shep-  sion,  a  consulta  of  state,  a  consulta  for  finances, 
herd  On  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  the  and  provincial  councils.  The  pope  returned  to 
conclave  chose  him  pope,  June  16, 1846,  after  his  capital  in  April,  1850.  He  declared  a  par- 
a  session  of  48  hours,  and  on  the  nest  day  he  tial  amnesty,,  but  his  progressive  tendenciea 
was  proclaimed  under  the  titie  of  Pius  IX.  The  had  been  thoroughly  checked,  andhe  baa  smce 
election  of  ft  man  of  such  known  liberal  senti-  shown  no  disposition  to  rule  as  a  constitutional 
menta  was  hailed  with  universal  acclamation,  monarch.  Shortly  after  his  restoration  ha 
On  July  16  he  published  a  general  amnesty  to  published  a  brief  restoi-ing  the  Roman  Oathoho 
political  offenders,  and  immediately  afterward  hierarchy  in  England,  a  measure  which  pro- 
appUed  himself  with  great  diligence  to  reform-  voked  a  violent  outburst  of  popular  feeling,  and 
ing  the  administration,  lowering  the  taxes,  led  to  an  act  of  paihament  forbidding  the  Cath- 
graating  concessions  for  railroads  and  similar  olic  bishops  to  assume  their  titles.  1°  1854  he 
improvements,  opening  public  offices  to  laymen,  invited  the  bishops  from  all  parts  of  Ohnaten- 
flnd  stimulating  manufactures  and  agriculture,  dom  to  meet  at  Rome,  and  with  their  consent 
He  visited  the  hospitab  and  other  public  insti-  formally  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculata 
tutions  in  disguise,  m  order  to  detect  whatever  conception  to  be  a  dogma  of  the  Catholic  feith. 
faults  might  exist  in  their  management,  and  The  ceremony  took  place  in  St.  Peter's,  Dee.  8. 
made  his  appearance  in  the  streets  on  foot  and  The  oth^  most  important  ecclesiastical  acta  of 
without  pomp.  In  Nov.  1847,  he  called  to-  his  pontificate  have  been  the  oonclusion  of  con- 
gethor  a  council  of  state  composed  of  delegates  cordata  with  Spain  (1851),  Baden  (1854),  and 
from  the  provinces.  The  enthusiasm  escited  Au8tria(1855),  and  the  foundation  at  Rome  of 
by  his  liberal  course  extended  throughout  Eu-  Engbsh  and  American  colleges  for  students  of 
rope  and  America ;  and  in  Dec.  1847,  a  remark-  theology.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Villa- 
able  meeting  of  sympathy  was  held  by  Protest-  franca,  after  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  "was 
ant  citizens  in  New  York.  The  revolutions  of  proposed  by  the  emperors  of  France  and  Aus- 
1848,  however,  soon  mada  the  Romans  disaatis-  tria  to  favor  a  confederation  of .  the  Itahan 
fied  with  the  moderate  concessions  of  the  pope;  states  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the 
and  his  unwillingness  to  take  an  active  part  in  pope,  but  tlie  project  was  soon  abandoned.  In 
the  Italian  campaign'  agamst  Austria,  though  the  mean  time  a  revolution  had  commenced  m 
he  permitted  a  body  of  volunteers  to  mareb  to  the  papal  territories  (see  Papal  States),  and 
the  frontier,  increased  the  popular  discontent,  on  July  13  and  Dee.  7,  1859,  his  holiness  ad- 
He  issued  a  proclamation,  promising  a  consti-  dressed  notes  to  the  diplomatic  body,  com- 
tution  on  a  liberal  basis,  and  summoned  to  the  plwning  of  the  part  taken  by  Sardinia  m  these 
ministry  the  former  French  ambassador  Count  movements,  and  asking  the  assistance  of  foreign 
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powers  in  behalf  of  hia  temporal  atithority,  their  fnnds,  the  three  confeaerates  fitted  onfc 
On  Oct.  1  the  Sardinian  charge  d'affaires  at  an  expedition  for  exploration  and  conquest 
Eome  received  his  passport.  On  Dec.  3  the  along  the  southern  coast.  They  purchased  a 
pope  addressed  a  letter  to  the  French  emperor  vessd,  and  about  the  middle  of  Nov.  152!L 
reflising  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  European  Pizarro  embarked  at  the  head  of  100  adventn- 
congreas  unless  the  emperor  recognized  the  rers  from  Panama  and  sailed  soathward,  leav- 
integrity  of  tlie  Papal  States  as  defined  by  the  ing  Almagro  to  follow  in  a  smaller  vessel  as 
treaties  of  1815,  Napoleon  replied  by  advising  soon  as  it  conld  be  got  ready,  whieli  he  did  not 
the  smrender  of  the  Bomagoa  as  the  only  long  after  with  about  TO  men.  Neither  voyage 
possible  solnljon  of  the  Itahan  question,  and  was  successful,  and  after  running  for  several 
the  pope  published,  Jan.  19, 1860,  an  encyclical  hundred  mOes  down  the  coast  of  New  Grana- 
letter  esplaiuing  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  da,  and  sust«ning  terrible  hardships  and  losing 
emperor's  advice.  This  was  followed,  March  anumber  of  men  iatheiratt^mptsto  penetrate 
36,  bj  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  the  interior,  both  commanders  returned  to  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  Invasion  and  diamem-  isthmus  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  gold  which 
herment  of  his  dominions,  which  was  published  they  had  obtained  from  the  natives.  They 
with  the  usual  formalities  on  the  Sflth.  The  brought  intelligence  of  the  existence  of  the 
events  which  have  gradually  stripped  Pius  IX.  rich  empire  of  Peru,  and  after  a  long  eontro- 
of  nearly  all  his  territory  are  mentioned  in  the  versy  with  the  governor,  Pedro  Arias,  succeeded 
article  Papal  States.  Tho  patrimony  of  St.  in  gettingpermission  tomakeasecondattempt. 
Peter  is  still  {May,  1861)  guarded  by  French  So  many  of  their  men  had  died  of  sickness  and 
troops,  but  it  is  understood  that  Napoleon  III.  hardships  in  the  first  expedition,  that  only  160 
is  willing  to  guarantee  to  the  holy  see  no  more  could  be  mustered  for  the  second.  Their  first 
than  the  city  of  Eome.  A  convention  with  exploit  was  to  plunder  a  small  village  on  the 
Spain,  concluded  in  Aug.  1869,  engages  Queen  river  San  Juan,  where  they  got  considerable 
Isabella  to  send  an  army  of  occupation  to  tho  booty  in  gold,  with  which  Almagro  returned  to 
Roman  states  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Panama  to  beat  up  recruits,  while  Pizarro  es- 
Freneh  troops.  tablished  himself  on  the  coast  and  awaited  re- 
PIZAEEO.  I.  Erahoisco,  aSpanishfldven-  enforcements.  Almagro  returned  with  80  men, 
turer  and  conqueror  of  Pern,  bom  at  TrusiUo  in  but  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  Peruvians 
Estremadura  about  1471,  assassinated  at  Lima,  were  so  formidable  that  the  force  of  the  adven- 
June2fi,  1541.  Ho  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  turers  was  still  deemed  insufficient  for  the  con- 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  colonel  of  infantry,  and  of  quest,  and  Almagro  was  again  despatched  to 
Francisca  Gonzales,  a  woman  of  humble  condi-  Panama  forreenforcements,  while  Pizarro  with 
tion  in  the  town  of  TmxiUo.  He  received  lit-  his  followers  continued  to  explore  the  coast, 
tie  care  fi'Om  either  of  his  parents,  whs  taught  The  governor  of  Panama  reftising  to  grant  any 
neither  to  read  nor  -write,  and  was  employed  further  assistance  to  tho  enterprise,  Pizarro, 
in  his  eariy  years  as  a  swineherd!.  From  this  alter  various  adventures  during  which  he  ob- 
oeenpation  he  ran  away  and  embarked  with  a  tained  much  knowledge  of  the  country,  sailed 
crowd  of  other  adventurers  at  Seville  and  sailed  back  to  Panama,  and  went  thence  to  Spain  to 
for  the  New  World,  which  the  discovery  of  ask  for  aid  from  the  royal  government,  taking 
Columbus  had  thrown  open  to  Spanish  ambi-  with  him  as  vouchers  several  natives  of  Peru, 
tion.  In  1610  he  was  in  Hispaniola  or  Hayti,  a  few  llamas,  and  many  articles  of  gold  and  al- 
and took  part  in  an  expedition  to  Uraba  in  ver  of  Peruvian  manufacture.  He  reached 
Terra  Firma,  under  the  lead  of  Alonso  de  0)b-  Seville  early  in  the  summer  of  1528.  Immedi- 
da,  wlio  on  quittmg  the  settlement  in  search  of  ately  on  his  landing  he  was  arrested  and  put 
supphea  left  Pizarro  in  command  of  the  colony,  in  prison  for  debt  contracted  in  America;  but 
At  a  later  period  he  was  associated  with  Balboa  the  king  indignantly  ordered  his  immediate  re- 
in establishmg  the  settlement  at  Darien,  and  lease,  and  received  him  at  court  with  distm- 
was  one  ofthe  first  Europeans  who  set  eyes  on  gnashed  favor;  and  on  July  36,  1529,  a  copiia- 
the  Pacific  ocean.  After  the  death  of  Balboa  laatm  or  commission  was  granted  to  him  con- 
he  attached  himself  to  tlie  fortunes  of  Governor  veying  the  right  of  discovery  and  conquest  in 
Pedro  Arias,  and  waa  employed  in  several  mill-  Peru,  with  the  title  and  rank  of  governor  and 
tary  expeditions.  In  1515  he  was  sent  with  a  captain-general  of  the  province,  together  with 
small  company  across  the  isthmus  to  traffic  those  of  adelanlado  and  alguaoil  mayor  for 
with  the  natives  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  life  and  a  salary  of  735,000  maravedia.  He  waa 
and  when  Panama  was  made  the  capital  of  the  in  fact  to  have  nearly  all  the  authority  of  a 
Spanish  possessions  in  that  quarter,  he  eatab-  viceroy.  On  his  part  he  agreed  within  6  months 
lished  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  to  raise  and  eqaip  a  force  of  250  men,  and  to 
on  a  tract  of  land  which  he  cultivated  by  the  embark  without  delay  for  the  conquest  of  Pem. 
labor  of  Indian  slaves.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  With  a  small  force  partly  gathered  in  Spain, 
years  he  formed  an  association  with  Hernando  and  accompanied  by  4  of  his  brothers,  Pizarro 
de  Luqnes,  a  priest  possessed  of  considerable  reorosaed  the  Atlantic  in  Jan.  16S0,  and  just  a 
money,  and  with  Diego  de  Almagro,  like  himself  year  later  sailed  from  Panama  with  3  vessels, 
a.  foundling  and  an  adventurer  who  had  earned  180  men,  and  2T  horses  on  his  find  and  suc- 
the  reputation  of  a  gallant  soldier,  and  uniting  cessful  expedition  against  the  empire  of  the 
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inoHB.    (For  an  account  of  the  conqnest,  see  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Quito  in 

Pbbu.)     During  nearly  the  whole  enterprise  wliich  Nutlez  waa  slain  on  the  tield.     This  vic- 

thera  had  heen  much  dissension  between  Fizar-  tory  gave  Pizarro  for  a  while  the  undisputed 

ro  and  Almagro,  the  latter  complwning  justly  mastery  of  Peru.    But  in  the  following  year  he 

that  his  services  were  not  properly  rewarded,  waa  attacked  by  the  royal  forces  under  tlie  di- 

and  that  Pizarro  had  appropriated  to  himself  rection  of  Pedro  do  la  Gasca,  who  had  been 

an  nndue  share  of  the  honors  and  emoluments  sent  from  Spain  with  fnli  authority  to  suppress 

of  their  suooessfol  undertaking.    The  quai're!  the  rebellion.    After  various  encounters  Pizar- 

had   at  length  broken  out   into  civil  war,  in  ro  was  deserted  by  some  of  his  followers,  and 

which  Almagro  was  captured  and  pnt  to  death,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded. 

The  contest  was  continued  by  his  friends,  head-  III.  Heenakdo,  elder  brother  of  the  two  pre- 

ed  by  Diego  Almagro,  his  son  by  i^n  Indian  ceding  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  born 

woman.    This  faction  at  length  formed  a  con-  about  1465,  died  about  1665.    He  -wHa  the 

spiracytoasaflsainatePizarro.andonSundayjust  legitimate  son  of  Colonel  Hzarro  by  a  lady  of 

after  dinner  attacked  him  inhis  palace  and  kill-  good  family,  was  well  educated,  ahd  at  an  early 

ed  him  in  a  desperate  affray,  in  which  three  of  age  was  taken  by  his  father  to  the  wars  in 

their  number  fell  beneath  his  swoi-d.    He  was  Italy,  where  he  served  under  the  Great  Cap-' 

abont  "TO  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  tain  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.    He  played  a  dis- 

ieft  two  children  by  adaughter  of  the  incaAta-  tinguished  part  in  the  conqnest  of  Peru,  and  in 

huallpa.    His  descendants,  bearing  the  title  of  1533  was  selected  by  hia  comrades  as  their 

marquis  of  the  conquest,  are  still  to  be  found  representative  to  proceed  to  Spain  with  the 

at  Trusilio  in  Spain. — Pizarro  was  tall,  well  royalshareof  the  booty  they  had  collected,  and 

formed,  with  a  not  nnpleasing  countenance,  a  to  ask  the  king  for  additional  grants  of  privi- 

Holdier-like  bearing,  and  a  commanding  pres-  leges  and  honors.    He  arrived  in  Spwn  in  Jan. 

ence.     Though  grasping  in  the  acquisition  of  1534,  and  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from 

money,  he  was  libera!  in  its  use,  and  not  only  the  king,  who  complied  with  all  the  requests 

gave  largely  to  his  friends  and  followers,  but  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  and  made  their  emis- 

eipended  most  of  the  vast  treasures  of  which  sary  a  knight  of  Santiago  and  empowered  him 

he  plundered  the  incas  in  public  buildings  and  to  equip  an  armament  at  Seville  and  take  com- 

Bohemes  of  improvement.    Lima  and  several  mand  of  it.    In  a  short  time  Hernando  crossed 

other  cities  were  founded  by  him.    He  had  the  ocean  with  one  of  the  largest  and  best  ap- 

never  been  taught  either  to  read  or  write,  and  pointed  fleets  that  had  yet  siuled  from  Spam 

to  the  day  of  his  death  was  ignorant  of  botli  for  the  new  world.     Soon  after  his  arrival  in 

those  accomplishments.    Though  hold  in  ac-  PeruhewasappointedgovernorofCuzco, which 

tion  and  not  easily  turned  from  his  purpose,  he  defended  for  6  months  against  a  great  host 

he  waa  so  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision  that  of  Indian  warriors.    Subsequently  he  became 

he  had  an  appearance  of  irresolution  which  involved  in  hostilitieswith  Almagro,  whom  he 

was  foreign  Ui  his  character.    He  had  formed  had  always  opposed,  and  was  taken  prisoner, 

the  habit  of  saying  "  No"  to  every  request,  but  spared  by  his  rival,  who  finally  set  him  at 

in  order  at  leisure  to  consider  the  matter  and  liberty.    A  few  months  later  Almagro  fell  into 

grant  what  was  expedient.     He  was    cruel,  the  hands  of  Hernando  and  was  put  to  death 

cunning,  and  perfidious,  and  his  merits  seem  by  his  order.    In  the  following  year  Hernando 

to   have  been   courage,  constancy,  and  forti-  went  to  Spwn,  carrying  with  him  a  great  quan- 

tude.    II.  GoKZiLO,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  tityof  gold,  towhichho  trusted  toobtain  favor 

Peru,  youngest  brotlier  of  the  preceding  by  at  court  and  rebut  the  charges  which  had  been 

the  same  father  but  another  mother,  and  also  preferred  against  him  by  Ahnagro's  friends, 

ille^timate,  bom  at  Trusillo  about  1506,  ex-  He  was  coldly  received,  and,  though  no  formal 

ecoted  at   Cuzco  in  1548.     He  entered   early  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  was  im- 

on  the  career  of  a  soldier,  and  soon  distinguish-  prisoned  for  20  years  in  the  fortress  of  Medina 

ed  himself  by  his  skill  in  martial  exercises,  bo  del  Campo,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in 

that  when  he  camo  to  the  new  world  he  was  1590  when  nearly  100  years  old. 

estflomed  the  best  lance  in  Peru.    He  was  an  PLACENTA.    See  Embktoi.ooy, 

excellent  guerilla  ohie^  but  had  neither  the  PLAOENTIA.    SeePiACENzA, 

military  nor  the  civil  capacity  of  Francisco.  PLACER,  a  middle  co.  of  Oal.,  bordering  on 

In  1540  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Quito,  Utah,  and  watered  by  the  Bear  and  branches 

and  organized  and  led  an  expedition  across  the  of  the  American  river ;  area  about  1,000  sq, 

Andes  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  13,270,    Its  surface  is  moun- 

head  waters  of  the  Amazon  and  the  descent  tainous  toward  the  E.,  and  it  contains  a  large 

of  that  stream  to  the  ocean  by  Orellana,  one  extent  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  is 

of  his  officere.    AftOT  the  assassination  of  hia  also  very  rich  in  gold  ore,  having  furnished 

brother  he  raised  an  army  and  rebelled  agmnst  $7,000,000  in  1868.    In    the  same  year   the 

Blasco  NaOez,  the  new  and  unpopular  viceroy  county  produced  108,000  bnshels  of  wheat  and 

who  had  been  sent  from  Spain.   He  waa  warm-  100,000  of  barley.     There  were  2  grist  mills 

ly  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  colonists  and  and  23  saw  mills,  11  of  which  were  propelled  by 

many  of  the  royal  soldiers,  and  rapidly  drove  steam,  and  the  aggregate  product  of  lumber  was 

the  viceroy  from  Lima,  and  on  Jau.  18, 1548,  35,000,000  feet  per  annum.    Capital,,  Anbum. 
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PLACOIDS,  a  division  of  cartUaginous  fishes  vrotSapeifis  onApestikntia,  the  synonymes  of 

in  the  old  sj^tem  of  Agassiz,  including  tie  jiiague,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  Greek 

sharks  and  rays,  characterized  by  a  skin  cover-  word,  were  used  in  an  esceedmgly  loose  sense, 

ed  irregularly  with  enamelled  plates,  orstndded  and  must  be  taken  as  meaning  nothing  more 

with  rough  o^eous  points  eometimes  furnished  than  an  epidemic  fever.    True  plagne  is  a  con- 

with  little  hooks,  and  resembling  the  pecuUar  tagious  fever  characterized  by  an  eruption  of 

snrface  of  shagreen.    They  are  among  the  high-  carbuncles  and  buboes.    Formerly  plague  oc- 

est  of  fishes,  approaching  reptiles,  and  many  casionally  prevailed  in  many  places  of  north- 

of  them  are  viviparous.    (See  Compaeativk  ern  Europe.    Previous  to  its  last  visitation  in 

Anatomt,  Fishes,  and  Ichthyology.)  1665,  it  invaded  England,  according  to  Sydei^- 

PLAGIOSTOM^  (Gr.  wXnyiot,  transverse,  ham,  evei-y30  or40  years.  Marseilles  suffered 
and  (7rD(M,  mouth),  a  snb-order  of  cartilaginous  from  it  in  1T20,  Moscow  in  3T71  and  1772,  and 
fishes,  including  the  sharks  and  rays,  in  some  some  points  in  the  NeapoHtan  dominiona  as 
respects  the  most  highly  organized  of  their  late  as  1815  and  1816.  The  celebrated  "black 
class;  they  correspond  to  the  selachians  of  death,"  which  ravaged  all  Europe  during  the 
Ouvier,  and  to  the  placoida  of  Agassiz ;  they  are  14th  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  oriental 
few  in  number  in  the  present  creation,  but  plague.  As  in  all  severe  epidemics  of  the  dis- 
■with  the  ganoids  (sturgeons,  &c.)  were  byfar  case,  at  its  commencement  many  of  the  patients 
the  most  abnndant  in  past  geological  epochs,  died  previous  Ui  the  development  of  the  pecn- 
liese  two  snb-orders  being  the  only  members  liar  eruption ;  but  the  general  occurrence  of 
of  the  class  fonnd  below  the  chalk.  The  cen-  carbuncles  and  buboes  is  snfBciently  anthenti- 
tre  of  thrar  vertebral  column  is  usually  more  or  cated.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  gangre- 
less  ossified  and  divided  into  separate  vertebrie,  nous  eschars  formed  by  the  carbuncles,  or  per- 
and  even  when  it  forms  a  continuous  chorda  haps  from  the  petechite  which  accoro^anied 
danalU  the  divisions  are  indicated  by  trans-  the  disease. — A  report  made  to  the  French 
Terse  partitions;  the  skull  is  united  to  the  spine  academy  (Eapport  A  Vacadhiie  royale  de 
by  a  joint  with  a  conical  cavity,  and  the  former  mSd^dne  mir  to  peeU  et  let  quaran,taine»,  &o., 
is  a  simple  cartilaginous  capsule,  without  su-  Paris,  1846)  says :  "1.  At  present  the  countries 
tnres,  having  a  separate  cartilaginous  arch  where  the  plague  still  originates  are  in  the 
which  performs  the  office  of  upper  jaw;  the  first  place  Egypt,  afterward  Syi'ia  and  the  two 
mouth  is  arched,  very  wide  on  the  lower  sur-  Turkeys.  It  is  probable,  liowever,  that  the 
face,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  snout,  plague  may  be  developed  withont  importation 
which  is  much  developed  for  the  accommoda-  in  the  r^encies  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  in  the 
tion  of  the  large  nasal  capsules;  the  teeth  are  empire  of  Morooco.  3.  In  those  countries  the 
in  numerous  rows,  the  inner  coming  forward  conditions  which  determine  and  favor  its  de- 
to  replace  those  worn  away  by  use ;  the  bran-  velopment  are  the  habitation  of  alluvial  or 
ohial  saca  are  separated,  with  6  or  more  dis-  marshy  gronnds ;  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere ; 
tinct  openings  on  thesidesorlowerpartsofthe  low,  badly  aired,  and  crowded  houses;  the 
body ;  the  plla  consist  of  membranous  folds  or  accumulation  of  a  great  quantity  of  animnl  and 
plane  surfaces,  without  the  pectmated  arrange-  vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  a 
ment  of  osseous  fishes,  and  with  a  pseudo-  scanty  and  unwholesome  diet;  great  moral 
branchia ;  there  is  no  swunming  bladder ;  the  and  physical  destitution ;  the  negligence  of  tlie 
scapular  arch  is  detached  from  the  head,  and  laws  of  public  and  private  hygiene.  8.  Spo- 
the  ventrals  are  abdominal ;  on  the  npper  sur-  radic  plagne  does  not  seem  to  be  transmissible, 
face  of  the  head,  behind  the  eyes,  is  a  pair  of  Epidemic  plague  is  transmissible  both  in  the  lo- 
spiracles,  communicating  with  the  pharynx;  calities  where  the  plague  is  raging  and  without 
the  skin  is  covered  with  hard  rough  grains  or  them.  4.  It  is  transmitted  by  means  of  mias- 
Bcattered  spines ;  in  the  arterial  biub  are  from  mata  pven  out  hj  the  bodies  of  the  sick ;  these 
2  to  5  transverse  rows  of  semilunar  valves ;  the  miasmata,  in  close  and  ill  ventilated  places, 
intestine  has  a  spiral  valve;  the  optic  nerves  may  create  centres  of  pestilentiiJ  infection, 
do  not  decussate,  but  are  eotmected  by  a  com-  No  rigorous  observation  has  shown  the  trans- 
missure,  and  there  is  no  arterial  plesns  between  missibility  of  the  plague  by  simple  contact  with 
the  layers  ofthe  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  The  theinfected.  iTew  experiments  are  necessary 
secreting  reproductive  organs  communicate  to  detennine  that  it  is  not  transmissible  by  the 
with  the  urel«r8,  and  end  in*a  rndimentary  goods  and  wearing  apparel  of  the  infected.  It 
process  in  the  doaoa ;  the  claapers  are  present  results  from  the  observationsmade  at  the  laza- 
as  appendages  to  the  posterior  edge  of  tie  anal  rettns  for  more  than  a  year  that  merchandise 
fins,  fissured  toward  the  end,  and  communioat-  does  not  transmit  the  plague."  TTie  period  of 
ing  with  a  ctecal  snboutaneous  sac,  well  lubri-  incubation  in  plague  wonld  seem  in  no  case  to 
cated  with  mucna ;  the  ovaries  are  smaller  than  be  beyond  8  days.  The  course  of  the  disease 
in  osseous  fishes,  and  the  ova  very  few;  some  varies  very  much  in  different  cases.  Bome- 
genera  are  viviparous,  others  oviparous,  and  times  the  local  symptoms  first  show  them- 
others  ovo-viviparous.  selves,  and  the  fever  which  follows  is  compara- 
PLAGUE  (Gr.  jrXijyij,  a  blow),  an  aggravated  lively  mild ;  at  other  times  the  patient  is  rapid- 
malignant  fever,  endemic  in  the  East,  and  fre-,  ly  overwhelmed  by  the  violence  of  the  consti- 
quently  epidemic.     By  the  old  writers  the  tutional  disorder,  and  dies  without  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  carbuncles  or  buboea;  between  of  a  plane  surfacepresentingarounJ  their  mar- 
theae  extremes,  and  tending  to  one  form  orthe  ^na  abrupt  desoeuts  are  called  table  lands, 
other,  the  disease  presents  every  grade  of  va-  Various  other  names  designate  the  different 
riety.  In  its  milder  forms  small  spots  like  flea  kinds  of  plains  or  those  of  different  countries.— 
bites  first  make  their  appearance,  especially  on  Deserts  are  sandy  and  rooky  wastes  occupying 
tte  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  air ;  tiese  immense  tracts  of  the  low  lands  of  the  globe, 
enlarge,  become  dusky,  and  are  covered  by  They  abound  especially  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
vesicles  or  phlyotensa  flUed  with  a  dark-ooi-  and  are  much  less  frequent  and  eitensive  on 
ored  fluid.  The  base  of  the  spots  is  hard ;  it  the  American  continent.  They  occur  in  gene- 
beeomes  black,  forming  a  gangrenous  eschar  ra!  in  regions  which  the  prevailing  winds  reach 
with  a  circumference  of  an  ioch  or  an  inch  and  after  they  have  swept  over  broad  tracts  of 
a  half  in  diameter;  these  are  the  carbuncles,  mountmu  lands  and  been  deprived  of  the  moist- 
This  process  is  attended  with  more  or  less  fever,  nre  they  carried  with  them.  The  plains  of 
whiai  as  the  eschar  becomes  detached  gradu-  western  Peru,  lying  under  the  range  of  tho 
ally  subsides.  Oftea  consequent  upon  the  ap-  Andes,  are  tlie  principal  deserts  of  South  Amer- 
pearance  of  the  carbuncles,  glandular  swellings  ica,  and  in  North  America  other  sterile  tracts 
form,  commonly  in  the  groins  or  armpits,  more  of  vast  esteut  and  of  similar  features  are  met 
rarely  in  the  neck.  These  buboes,  as  they  are  with  on  both  sides  of  the  Eocky  mountains, 
termed,  occasionally  disappear  without  suppu-  The  great  African  desert  (see  SAHAHi)  ex- 
ration;  moregener^yafteratimepnsiaformed,  tends  from  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Eed 
aometiraes  healthy,  sometimes  thin  and  sanious.  sea,  a  distance  of  2,500  m.,  and  over  a  width 
Oases  in  which  buboes  appear  are  attended  with  of  1,000  m.  Parts  of  this  desert  are  bare 
a  higher  grade  of  fever  and  with  profonnder  ledges  of  rock,  upon  which  the  traveller  may 
depression  of  the  vital  forces ;  headache,  rest-  pass  for  days  together  without  seeicg  any 
lessness,  chills,  and  vertigo  are  commonly  pres-  thing  beside  the  hard  pavement  beneath  and 
ent;  the  eyes  are  red  and  muddy,  the  tongue  the  sky  above.  To  these  succeed  oceans  of 
coated,  the  skin  Lot  and  dry ;  the  pnlse  small,  sand,  with  which  in  many  places  are  inter- 
weak,  and  frequent ;  peteohi©  are  frequently  mised  such  quantities  of  salt  that  the  surface 
present  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies,  is  white  with  it  as  if  covered  with  ice.  Be- 
In  the  commencement  of  severe  epidemics  cases  yond  the  Eed  sea  the  range  of  desert  land 
have  been  related  iu  which  the  patients  have  overspreads  nearly  all  of  the  Arabian  peain- 
died  within  24  hours ;  in  most  instances,  how-  sula,  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
ever,  it  continues  from  one  to  two  weeks.  In  may  be  traced  through  Persia,  Tartary,  and 
severe  epidemics  the  majority,  of  the  patients  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia,  extending 
die,  and  when  recovery  takes  place  convales-  thus  iu  one  almost  continuous  band  of  varying 
ceiice  is  tedious.  Morbid  anatomy  hitherto  has  breadth  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  borders 
added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease;  of  China.  The  extent  of  these  lands  in  north- 
the  blood  is  fonnd  to  be  altered  and  fluid,  but  ern  Africa  and  southern  Asia,  not  reckoning 
no  appearances  have  been  noted  which  can  be  the  oases  or  fertile  tracts  included  within  their 
deemed  characteristic. — Of  the  treatment  of  limits,  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  to  exceed 
plague  we  know  little ;  like  other  contagious  the  whole  area  of  Europe,  or  about  600,000 
exanthems,  it  probably  runs  aprescribed  course  square  leagues. — Neariy  the  whole  of  southern 
which  cannot  be  materially  shortened,  and  per-  Africa  is  an  extensive  though  not  very  ele- 
haps  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  vated  table  land,  which  extends  6°  or  7°  W. 
it  would  be  wisest  in  most  cases  to  limit  our  of  the  equator,  and  terminates  in  the  highland 
efforts  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  carbuncles  of  Senegambia  on  the  N.  W.  and  on  that  of 
and  buboes,  supporting  the  patient's  strength,  Aby^inia  in  the  N,  E.  On  the  E.  and  W.  this 
and  placing  Mm  under  as  favorable  hygienio  tablelandis bounded bymonntainchainswhioh 
circumstances  as  possible,  divide  it  from  the  low'er  plains  bounded  by  the 
PLAIOE,  Bee  Plocnder.  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  Southward  the 
PLAINS,  Two  great  divisions  have  been  plateau  dips  to  the  maritime  plains  by  sncces- 
recognized  of  those  portions  of  the  earth's  sur-  sive  steps  composed  of  longnarrow  plains  called 
f^ce  not  covered  by  water,  viz.,  mountmns  and  harroos,  which  in  the  dry  season  are  arid  des- 
piains,  making  the  latter  term  include  hilly  and  erts,  but  after  the  setting  ia  of  the  autumnal 
undulating  countries  and  broad  tracts,  at  what-  rains  soon  become  covered  with  verdure  and 
ever  elevation  they  might  be,  so  that  the  irreg-  with  a  splendid  flora.  The  great  plains  of  the 
nlarities  of  their  surface  could  not  be  denomi-  interior  are  generally  grassy,  with  a  vegetation 
nated  mountains.  The  geographer  Buache  of  very  different  from  the  tropical  vegetation  of 
the  Erench  academy  introduced  a  distinction  be-  the  sea  coast.  North  of  Lake  Ngami  the  conn- 
tween  plains  of  great  elevation  and  those  lymg  try  is  a  dead  flat  for  hundreds  of  miles,  inter- 
near  the  level  of  the  sea,  calling  the  former  laced  by  a  labyrinth  of  rivers  with  their 
plateaus  and  the  latter  plains  or  lowlands,  trihntaries  and  numerous  intercommunicating 
This  distinction  was  adopted  by  Humboldt,  brauches.—The  interior  of  Australia,  so  far  aa 
and  some  have  restricted  the  terra  plateaus  to  it  has  been  esplored,  conasts  chieSy  of  vast 
high  lands  maintaining  a  general  level,  which  flats,  in  which  the  rivers  become  stagnant  in  a 
is  more  or  less  broken  up  by  bills,  while  those  wOdemess  of  gigantic  reeda,  and  the  traveller 
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scarcely  finds  a  tnoU  high  enough  to  raise  malio   their  appearance  and   overepread  the 

him  above  the  waters  in  the  season  of  floods,  plains.     The  only  mterniptions  to  the  dead 

Here  are  found  wide  tracts  of  thick  herbaoe-  level  of  the  surface,  beside  the  depressions  of 

ous  bmshwood,  which  afford  no  sustenance  of  the  heds  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  appear  to  he 

any  kind  to  those  who  traverse  them.    Long  occasional  banks  of  Umestone  or  sandstone, 

droughts,  to  which  tho  conntry  is  peculiarly  called  hamos,  standing  4  or  5  feet  above  the 

subject,  and  which  last  sometimes  for  years,  diy  general  aarfaee,  flat  at  the  top,  and  several 

up  the  riversftud  lakes,  and  convert  these  plains  leagues  in  length.    Slight  nndnlations,  called 

into  deserts  from  which  sweep  hot  -winds  rais-  iimaa,  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  are  indicated 

ing  the  temperature  of  tho  coast  regions  be-  by  the  water  courses  which  are  turned  by  them 

tvveen  lat.  25"  and  35°  S.  to  even  180°  in  the  in  different  directions.— The  plains  of  the  Ama- 

shade      The  falling  of  tho  rains,  however,  zon  extend  up  the  course  of  that  river  and  its 

speedily  converts  these  dusty  wastes  into  ver-  branches  to  the  Andes,  and  inclnde,  with  all  the 

tot   pastures.— Central  Asia   is   a  re^on  of  waters  they  enclose  and  some  ranges  of  hUls, 

immense  mountain    chains   supporting    table  an  area  of  2,840,000  sq.  m.     About  one  thurd 

lands  of  great  extent.    The  northern  parts  of  of  this  vast  territory  is  covered  with  dense 

the  same  continent  and  of  Europe  present  over  forests,  the  principal  portions  of  which  have 

a  range  of  more  than  6,000  m.  a  succession  never  been  penetrated;   and  so  Inxuriant  is 

of  broad  plains,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetation  and  enervating  the  climate,  that 

Siberia  a  large  part  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  to  reclauu  any  considerable  extent   of  these 

Holland.     On  this  range,  from  the  Pacific  to  wilds  is  a  task  almost  beyond  the  ability  of 

tlie  Athmtic,  are  no  elevations  esceeding  a  few  man.     From  their  wooded  character  they  are 

hnndred,  feet.    These  plains  in  Siberia  and  termed  eehm;  hnt  open  tracts  like  the  llanos 

Russia  are  called  steppes,  and  large  portions  are  scattered  among  the  forests,  and  iinmerous 

of  them  are  i-ich  pastinre  lands,  without  trees,  broad  rivers  occupy  laj^  areas  and  aflord  the 

and  much  resembling  the  prairies  of  the  Mis-  only  means  of  gaining  access  to  the  distant  m- 

Bissippivalley.— The  Americancontinent,North  terior.— The  plains  of  the  southern  portion  ot 

and  South,  is  eminently  a  land  of  plans.    They  South  America,  lying  beyond  lat  15    S.,  are 

form  full  two  thirds  of  the  whole  surface  of  termed  pampiM,  from  an  Indian  word  signifying 

the  country,  extending  on  the  Atlantic   side  a  flat.    They  resemble  the  steppes  of  Enssia, 

from  one  extremity  of  tho  continent  to  the  being  open  grass-covered  tracts  of  vast  exten^ 

other    with  only  occasional  interruptions  by  interspersed  with  sterile  portions  of  sandy  and 

monntain  ranges   of  little  extent.     In   South  stony  character.    Their  total  extent  frMU  N.  to 

America  are  distinguished  three  great  regions  S.  is  about  1,800  m.,  and  from  E.  to  W.  from 

of  plains  separated  from  each  other  by  low  800  to  BOO  m.    On  the  N.  they  reach  the  region 

ranges  of  mountains,  which  run  from  the  At-  of  tropical  productions,  and  at  the  eatreme  S. 

lantic  coast  toward  the  Andes.    The  northern  their  surihce  is  in  many  places  concealed  be- 

of  these  regions,  havmg   an   area  of  260,000  neath  the  never-meltmg  ice  and  snow  of  these 

sq  m ,  comprises  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  and  frozen  latitudes.     Across  their  range  from  the 

its'  tributaries,  and  tho  elevation  of  this  great  coast  to  the  Andes  three  belts  are  recognized 

territory  nowhere  exceeds  800  feet  above  the  in  their  northern  division,  distinguished  Irom 

sea  level.    So  smooth  is  the  surface  that  over  each  other  by  their  peculiar  productions.    The 

hundreds  of  square  miles  the  land  is  almost  as  first  is  strongly  marked  by  its  smgnlar  ^owth 

unbroken  by  any  nnevenness  as  the  water  it-  of  tall  thistles  succeeded  by  clover.   The  former 

self  and  the  rivers  are  so  sluggish  that  their  come  forth  with  wonderful  rapidity  in  the  early 

our!-ent  is  diverted  in  any  direction  by  light  summer,  shooting  up  to  the  height  of  10  or  11 

wmds.    This  is  the  region  of  the  llanos  (Lat.  feet,  and  sending  forth  a  profusion  of  riehblos- 

Joca  plana).     In  the  dry  season  the  ground  is  soms.     So  close  are  the  stems,  that  even  if  nn- 

parched  and  barren,  and  clouds  of  fine  dust  armed  with  their  prickles  they  would  still  pre- 

and  sand  incessantly  rising  fill  the  air.     The  sent  an  impenetrable  barrier.     As  the  Bummer 

(p-asses,  which  in  the  rainy  season  suddenly  passes  away  thisvegetationdiesdown,  and  lux- 

spriag  up  and  grow  to  the  height  of  i  feet,  nriant  crops  of  clover  sprmg  np,  and  mvite  the 

are  withered  and  dissipated  in  dust.    Naked  return  of  the  counUess  herds  of  cattle  which 

stems  of  the  palm  scattered  over  the  plains,  were  expelled  by  the  thistles.    To  tho  west  of 

seen  through  the  obscure  atmosphere,  appear  this  is  a  belt  of  plains  covered  with  long  ^ass, 

like  masts  of  ships  at  sea;  and  as  the  same  which  from  season  to  season  undergoes  iittle 

forms  continually  present  themselves  to  the  change  except  as  the  green  of  summer  changes 

advancing  traveUer,  he  is  painfully  impressed  to  thebrownhneofwinter,andthis  givesplace 

with  the  sense  of  the  boundlessness  and  dreari-  to  the  verdure  of  the  succeeding  spnng.    iie- 

ness  of  these  solitudes.    But  as  the  vegetation  yond  this  is  a  region  of  more  elevated  plains 

comes  forward  with  the  return  of  the  rains,  lyingalongtherangeof  the  Andes,  and  covered 

the  plains  are  soon  overrun  by  vast  herds  of  with  low  trees  and  shrubs,  all  evergreens.— 

horses  and  wild  cattle,  which  then  find  a  rich  The  plains  of  North  America,  while  no  less  es- 

pasturage ;  and  from  the  jungles  of  the  o'iver  tensive  than   those  of  the   southern   part  ot 

banks,  to  which  they  had  retired  during  tlie  the  continent,  are  distinguished  from  them 

dronght,  the    great   serpents   and    alli^tors  by  greater  diversities  of  level,  which,  togetner 
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with  superior  advaatages  Oi  climate,  render  the  and  near  the  northern  border  of  the  state  this 
country  far  better  adapted  to  the  necessities  increases  to  800  or  900  feet,  and  some  of  th« 
of  man.  Excepting  the  parts  covered  by  the  highest  swellsof  the prairiearel,000  feethigh. 
Kocky  and  AUegLany  mountains  and  their  In  S.  TVisconsin  the  more  elevated  portions  of 
spare,  all  the  rest  are  plains  uninterrupted  by  the  prairie  are  about  1,100  feet  above  tide  wa- 
monntain  elevations,  S"ear  the  mountains  the  ter.  In  Iowa  th6  plateau  dueoteau  dea  prairtei 
surface  is  hilly  and  more  or  less  broken,  but  of  Kicollet,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
receding  from  the  Alleghaniea  westward  it  sippi  from  those  of  the  Missouri,  is  from  1,400 
gradually  assumes  the  distinctive  character  of  to  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  head 
plains,  which  aredeveloped  upon  a  grand  scale  waters  of  the  Illinois  and  Wabash,  and  8.  and 
ia  the  boundless  prdries  of  the  north-west,  and  W.  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  prairies  are  very 
in  the  barren  territories  commonly  known  by  level  and  smooth,  and  are  termed  fiat.  Else- 
the  name  of  plains  which  stretch  away  from  where  the  surface  is  undulating  and  broken  by 
the  prairie  region  in  the  states  of  Arkansas,  the  depressions  of  the  streams,  and  they  are 
Missouri,  and  Kansas  to  the  foot  of  the  Eocky  known  as  rolling  prairies.  The  depressions 
mountains.  Throughout  these  immense  terri-  where  there  are  no  streams  are  often  SO  feet 
tones  the  differences  of  level  are  sufficient  to  below  the  mean  level,  and  in  the  bottom  ike 
produce  a  steady  flow  in  the  mighty  rivers,  not  soil  is  wet  and  marshy  and  forms  "  swales"  or 
so  rapid  as  to  obstruct  their  navigation,  but  "  sloughs,"  which  render  the  roads  almost  im- 
sufBiHent  to  insure  salubrity  to  the  country  passable.  In  these  places  the  grass  grows  very 
by  a  healthy  drainage ;  and  thus  is  secured  a  rank  and  tall,  but  upon  the  upper  and  drier 
system  of  easy  intercommunication  between  surface  the  natural  growth  i»  finer  and  the  sod 
aJl  sections  of  the  conntry,  unsurpassed  in  im-  dense  and  closely  interwoven.    A  great  variety 

Eortance  by  any  similar  system  in  the  world,  of  flowering  plants  are  interspersed  among  the 

1  the  first  volume  of  the  geological  report  of  grasses,  and  during  the  summer  the  whole  snr- 

lowa  Prof.  James  Hall  has  presented  a  full  ao-  face  of  the  prairies  is  gaily  decked  with  the 

count  of  the  north-western  prairies.   The  region  bright  colors  of  their  blooms.     The  character- 

they  occupy  is  the  western  part  of  Ohio,  near-  istic  herbs,  as  described  by  Prof  Gray  in  a 

ly  the  whole  of  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  paper  on  the  "  Flora  of  the  Northern  States," 

and  Iowa,  the  southern  part  of  Michigan,  the  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  8ci- 

northernjiartofMissouri,  and  portions  of  Kan-  ence"  (3),  sxiii.  p.  89T  (185T),  would  seem  to 

sas  and  Nebraska,  hi  which,  near  the  meridians  be  aympoaitm,  especially  helianthoid  eomposit(B, 

of  97°  and  100"  W.,  they  gradually  pass  into  of  many  species.    Among  the  various  plants 

the  arid  and  desert  pldns.    Throughout  this  named  are  many  recognized  as  cultivated  orna- 

territory  a  great  sameness  exists  in  the  varie-  mental  garden  flowers.    Trees  are  met  with 

ties  of  the  topography,  the  vegetable  produc-  upon  the  prairies  under  peculiar  circumstances 

tions   the  soil   and  geological  features.    The  of  moisture  and  soil,  in  scattered  groups,  called 

s    f      IS  d  a     d  by  streams  which  commence  groves,  or  along  the  larger  streams,  or  occa- 

n  al       t  mp       ptibledepressionsof  the  high  sionally  on  low  rocky  ridges,  which  are  some- 

p         s,  a  d  fl  w      beds  and  valleys  of  gradu-  times  met  with.    West  of  the  Mississippi  they 

lly           as    g  d  pth  between  vertical  walls  of  become  less  frequent,  and  near  long.  98°  W. 

lun    t               ndstone,  through  the  horizontal  they  disappear  altogether.    The  soil  of  the  prd- 

t    t      f  wh    h  t!      cuiTCnt  has  in  past  times  ries  is  remarkable  for  its  finely  comminuted  con- 

m  d      t      han    1     What  ai'e  called  bottom  dition.    It  is  generally  free  from  stones,  though 

la  d     1      b  twe  n   the  rocky  blufis   and   the  in  some  localities  bowlders  or  fragments  of 

t     m  a  d    p      the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis-  rock  are  found  upon  the  surface  and  scattered 

so       th       atta      n  places  a  width  of  6  to  8  through  it.    In  the  swales  and  in  some  of  tha 

n     th  y  a     how  ver,  often  wanting  entirely,  bottom  lands  the  rich  black  vegetable  mould  is 

the  bluffs  on  each  side  coming  close  to  the  very  deep,  but  on  the  upper  prwries  its  deptii 

river  banks.    On  the  upper  Mississippi  the  hot-  is  usually  from  one  to  two  feet.    The  subsoil 

torn  lands  are  in  general  well  wooded,  but  along  is  almost  invariably  an  argillaceous  loam,  more 

the  state  of  Missouri  they  spread  out  into  open  or  lees  mised  in  its  lower  portions  with  sand 

prairies.    These  low-  or  wet  prairies  are  dis-  and  occasional  pebbles.    The  total  thickness 

tinguished  from   the  high  or  rolliuff  prairies,  of  clay,  sand,  and  loam  amounts  in  some  places 

which  form  the  general  upper  level  of  thecoun-  near  the  larger  rivers  to  200  feet ;  but  the  rock 

try  upon  the  summit  of  the  Jjiufis,     The  eleva-  is  often  found  in   other  places  very  near  tha 

tion  of  these  above  the  rivers  is  very  variable,  surface ;  its  immediate  cover  consists  of  layers 

Near  Prairie  du  Chien  in  W.  Wisconsin,  it  is  2  or  8  feet  thick  of  angular  fragments.    Water 

about  400  feet  above  the  Mississippi,  and  the  is  generally  found  in  the  sandy  stratum  15  to 

blufls  themselves  present  a  vertical  face  of  80  feet  below  the  surface.    Throughout  the 

about  t  of  this  elevation.    At  Cairo  in  S.  Illi-  prairie  region  the  underlying  rocks  are  soft 

nois,  the  upjier  surface  is  from  100  to  250  feet  sedimentary  strata,  especially  shales  and  im- 

aboTe  the  river,  or  400  to  550  feet  above  the  pure  limestones.    Most  of  these  on  exposure 

sea  level.     In  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  disintegrate  readily  and  crumble  to  soil,  and 

near  the  Illinois  central  railroad,  the  average  the  whole  soil  of  the  prairies  appears  to  have 

elevation  is  from  650  to  750  feet  above  the  sea,  been  produced  from  such  materials  not  removed 
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fer  from  their  parent  beda.  To  the  finely  naryprofessor  of  theology  at  G6ttingen,  wrote, 
coiBiainuted  condiHon  of  these  materials  Piof.  among  other  works,  "  New  Eevelatioti  and  In- 
Hall  ascribes  the  treeless  character  of  the  apiratioa"  (1817),  and  a  "Short  Scheme  of  the 
prairies.  Where  such  soils  are  found  in  other  Philosophic  Doctrines  of  Beligion"  (1821), 
portions  ofthe  West,  eoveringtractsoflimited  PLANE,  a  surface  such  that  a  straight  line 
area  even  in  thickly  wooded  districts,  they  are  joining  any  two  points  in  it  will  lie  wholly  in 
commonly  without  trees,  and,  as  is  the  case  that  aurface,  or  such  a  surface  as  may  be  con- 
with  the  prairies  themselves,  no  evidence  ia  ceived  to  be  generated  by  a  strdght  line  re- 
found  in  the  form  of  ancient  trunks  hurietl  in  volving  around  another  straight  line  at  right 
the  soil  that  trees  ever  grew  in  these  localities,  angles  to  it.  Plane  geometry  treats  of  the  na- 
PLANOHfi,  Jambs  Roblnbon,  an  English  ture  and  properties  of  plane  figures;  plane 
dramatist,  born  in  London,  Feb.  37, 1796.  In  trigonometryof  plane  triangles,  or  those  which 
1818  he  produced  succesafnlly  at  Drury  Lane  lie  entirely  in  the  same  plane, 
theatre  a  burlesque,  entitled  "  Amoroso,  King  PLANE,  a  tool  used  by  carpenters  and  jom- 
of  Little  Britain."  Ih  1826  be  travelled  in  ers  for  smoothing  down  the  surface  of  wood, 
northern  Europe,  publishing  on  his  return  and  also  for  cutting  it  into  shape  correspoud- 
*'Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Ehino,"  and  in  ing  to  that  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  plane 
1837  visited  Germany  again.  In  1838  he  pro-  iron.  Planes  of  the  former  kind,  which  form 
duced  at  Drury  Lane  hia  55th  and  perhaps  his  only  flat  surfaces,  are  called  bench  planes  or 
best  dramatic  work,  "  Charles  Sn."  In  1830  surfacing  planes;  and  the  latter  are  grooving 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  society  of  an-  or  moulding  planes.  They  are  all  formed  of  a 
tiquaries;  in  1884  wrote  the  "History  of  Brit-  solid  block  of  hard  wood,  called  the  stock, 
ish  Costume ;"  in  1838,  "  Eegal  Records ;"  and  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  side  of  which  L 


in  1853,  "  The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  or  Herald- 


ry founded  upon  Truth."    In  March,  1854,  he    in  ordinary  planes  at  an  angle  of  about 


was  appointed  rouge  croix  pursuivant  of 
Down  to  1857  he  had  written  200  pieces  foi 
llie  stage. 

PLAKOHE,    Jban   Baptistb    GcsTiT_B,^j 
French  critic,  born  ii    ~    '     '^  ' 


a  wedge-shaped  bole  descending  forward 


The  plane  iron,  which  is  like  a  chisel  in  shape, 
is  placed  in  this  opening  and  temporarily  se- 
cured by  a  wooden  wedge.  When  properly 
fixed  and  the  plane  is  pushed  forward  on  a 
boai-d,  the  edge  of  the  iron  enters  to  a  depth 


died  Sept.  18,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the  equal  to  its  projection  beyond  the  sole  of  the 
Bourbon  college,  and  became  in  1831  a  contrib-  stock,  and  takes  np  a  shaving  which  passes  up 
titor  to  the  £eoiie  de»  (feroc  mmdes.  Tor  a  few  the  opening  through  the  stock  and  is  thrown 
months  he  was  attachedto  the  staff  of  th6.7<)«J--  out  at  the  top.  The  width  of  the  plane  iron 
nal  (fes  debaU,  and  in  1836  assisted  Balzac  ia  is  from  2  to  S^  inches  in  nearly  all  the  bench 
editing  the  short-lived  tftrwHjweifePam.  His  planes,  which  difler  from  each  other  chiefly  in 
criticid  severity  made  him  the  dread  of  artists  the  length  of  the  stock.  Short  planes  of  6  to 
and  authors,  while  his  slovenly  personal  hab-  8  inches  are  called  smoothing  planes,  and  are 
its  caused  him  to  be  styled  the  "  Diogenes  of.  used  mostly  for  giving,  a  smooth  finish  to  the 
literature."  Having  inherited  property  from  work.  Jack  planes  are  from  12  to  17  inches 
hia  father,  he  went  to  Italy  about  1841,  and  in  length,  and  are  used  for  the  rougher  work, 
devoted  5  years  to  studying  the  masterpieces  Planes  of  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  in  length  aro 
of  Italian  art  On  his  return  home  ia  1846,  known  as  jointers,  and  serve  to  give  straight- 
he  published  the  results  of  his  observations  in  ness  and  accuracy  to  the  surface.  In  the 
biographical  and  critical  essays  on  the  Italian  grooving  or  moulding  planes  the  sole  is  groov- 
masters.  His  various  essays  have  been  collect-  ed  along  its  whole  length  to  correspond  with 
ed  and  published  by  himself,  11  volumes  in  aU.  the  irregular  outline  of  the  edge  of  the  plane 
PLAN  OK,  Gottlieb  Jakob,  a  German  theo-  iron ;  and  as  each  plane  thus  cuts  only  its  own 
logian,  bom  in  Nurtingen,  Wflrtembei^,  Nov.  figure,  a  variety  of  these  planes  are  required 
15  1751,  died  in  Gottingen,  Aug.  31,  1833.  for  the  diversity  of  mouldings,  beads,  grooves, 
He  was  educated  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1784  be-  ornamental  edges,  fco.,  with  which  joiners  give 
came  ordinary  professor  of  theology  ia  GOt-  a  finish  to  their  work.  One  form  of  these 
tJngen.  Through  his  instrumentality,  and  in  planes  is  constructed  for  shaping  the  narrow 
particular  through  his  essays  upon  the  history  strips  of  which  window  sashes  are  made,  each 
of  the  church  and  its  doctrines,  he  gave  a  de-  size  of  SMh  requiring  its  appropriate  plane, 
cided  impulse  to  the  study  of  theology  in  that  (See  Pi.asibo  MAcnire.) 
university.  His  principal  work  ia  the  "  His-  PLANE  TREE,  a  tree  frequently  planted 
tory  of  the  Origin,  the  Changes,  and  the  De-  for  shade,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of 
velopment  of  our  Protestant  System"  (0  vols.,  platanacem  or  planes,  exogens  seemingly  re- 
Leipsic,  1781-1800) ;  and  this  was  continued  lated  to  the  breadfruits,  with  deciduous  sheath- 
in  a  work  published  after  a  long  interval  under  ing  stipules,  flowers  in  globose  heads,  watery 
the  title  of  ' '  History  of  Protestant  Theology  juice,  albuminous  embryo,  and  minute  plumule, 
from  the  Concordite  Formula  to  the  Middle  of  The  leaves  of  the  planes  are  alternate,  palmate, 
the  Eighteenth  Century"  (Gsttingen,  1881).—  lobed,  with  sheathing  deciduous  stipules  and 
Heisbich  Lnnwio,  his  son,  born  -m  Giittingen,  petioles  hollow  at  base  concealing  the  joung 
July  19   1785,  died  Sept.  38,  1831,  estraordi-  leaf  bnds;  flowers  monceciona,  very  small,  both 
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kinds  witioTit  calyx  or  corolla,  crowded  into  they  turn  to  a  pale  yellow.  As  a  shade  tree 
globular  aments ;  stamena  Dumeroua,  mixed  none  is  moro  pleasing,  especially  when  in  vig- 
with  subclavate  scales ;  ovaries  numerous,  ob-  orous  foliage ;  its  branches,  shooting  out  in  a 
conic  or  narrowly  clavate,  crowded  and  mixed  horizontal  manner,  finally  take  a  direction  to- 
with  flattened  scales ;  style  elongated,  awl-  ward  the  ground ;  its  clean  and  whitish  gray 
shaped,  with  the  stigma  on  one  side  and  near  trunk  and  the  pendent  aments  are  conspicuons, 
the  apes;  fruit  a  nnt  1 -celled  and  1-seeded;  and  ita  entire  contour,  especially  if  the  speci- 
seedpenduloua,  embryo  long,  tapering,  lying  in  men  have  ample  room  to  grow,  renders  it  at 
the  axis  of  very  thin  albumen.^ — The  oriental  all  seasons  atlraotive.  In  New  England  tMa 
plane  l^platanvs  orimitalis,  Linn.)  grows  to  the  species  is  most  commonly  called  the  button- 
height  of  60  to  80  feet;  its  leaves  are  5-lobed,  wood  and  sycamore,  the  latter  a  name  belong- 
palmate,  the  divisions  lanceolate,  sinuated,  ing  to  an  entirely  distinct  tree.  In  Canada 
stipules  nearly  entire ;  the  flowers  appear  in  it  is  called  the  cotton  tree.  From  that  re- 
May.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  has  gion  its  range  southward  ia  beyond  tli«  Misas- 
long  been  in  cultivation.  Itisjustlycflnsidered  sippi  and  westward  from  the  Atlantic  to  tho 
one  of  the  nobleat  trees  of  the  East,  on  ac-  extreme  western  states.  like  the  other  sp«- 
connt  of  ita  maaalve  trnnk  and  wide-spreading  ciea,  it  prefers  a  rich,  cool,  and  moist  soil, 
branches.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  of  a  whit-  fl.onrishing  especially  on  the  banks  of  the 
ish  gray  color,  scaling  off  every  year  in  large  Ohio  river  and  ita  tributaries.  The  button- 
patties  ;  the  branches  are  crooked  and  zigzag  wood  is  seldom  attacked  by  any  insect,  but  a 
at  the  joints;  the  leaves  large  and  on  long  remarkable  disease  has  prevailed  for  aboat  20 
petioles,  cnt  into  6  deep-pointed  lobes ;  the  years  past,  destroying  its  capacity  to  make  fnll 
upper  surface  is  smooth  and  of  a  shining  green,  and  perfect  foliage,  m  consequence  of  which 
the  under  aur&ce  paler  and  somewhat  downy  ita  limbs  have  perished  and  the  tree  in  some 
at  the  angles  of  the  veins.  The  flowers  are  so  instances  died.  Tfiis  epidemic  seems  to  hava 
small  as  to  require  a  magnifying  glass  to  dis-  been  generd,  and  to  be  the  result  of  Ijadly 
tinguiah  them ;  they  grow  ia  the  form  of  balls,  ripened  wood  occasioned  by  the  lateness  of  the 
which  appear  before  the  leaves  in  the  spring,  spring  growth  ofthojoung  shoots  and  the  early 
the  seeds  ripening  in  the  autumn,  but  remain-  coolness  of  the  autumn.  In  some  instances,  fine 
ing  as  balls  tiU  the  succeeding  spring,  when  old  trees  very  much  injured  have  nearly  re- 
ibey  open  and  are  dispersed  by  means  of  the  covered  and  produced  their  balls  after  several 
bristly  down  which  surrounds  them ;  they  are  seasons  of  previous  failure.  Something  wmilar 
small  and  very  light,  and  are  in  reahtj  little  occurred  to  the  species  in  the  parks  of  £ng- 
nuts,  BtL-uctnrtJly  considered.  This  species  is  land  more  than  50  years  ago,  but  there  it  was 
of  very  rapid  growth  and  attains  to  great  age.  attributed  to  a  late  spring  frost.  The  button- 
Its  geographical  distribution  is  wide,  being  wood  Las  been  strongly  recommended  for  ar- 
fonnd  ia  Asia  Ifinor  and  Persia,  and  extend-  tifloial  plantations  in  order  to  rase  a  supply  of 
ing  as  far  soutli  aa  Oashmere.  As  it  ascends  firewood,  for  which  it  is  very  suitable,  espe- 
into  the  mountainous  regions  it  degenerates  cially  when  used  in  stoves.  As  timber  it  is 
into  a  more  shrub,  as  on  the  Oaucaaian  range,  not  much  esteemed,  being  very  perishable 
It  ia  seldom  gregarious,  and  the  largest  speci-  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  though  it  is 
mens  are  found  in  rich  soils  near  water.  It  was  sometimes  sawed  into  joists  and  other  lumber, 
a  favorite  among  the  ancients,  and  is  early  men-  The  wood  of  the  stem  is  of  an  agreeable  faint 
tioned  in  Grecian  history.  Among  the  Per-  red  color,  becoming  deeper  in  that  of  the 
sians  it  bears  the  name  of  ehwar,  and  avenues  roots ;  this,  if  permanently  fixed  by  artificial 
and  rows  of  it  are  planted  in  their  gardens,  means,  might  afford  a  material  for  ornamental 
In  parts  of  Asia  where  timber  is  acarce  the  purpoaes. — The  Oalifornian  buttonwood  (P. 
oriental  plane  is  much  employed  in  carpentry,  racentoaa,  Nuttall)  is  a  remarkably  distinct 
joinery,  and  even  ship  building.  Its  wood  apeciea ;  the  leaves  are  divided  more  fban 
when  dry  weighs  49  lbs.  3  oz.  per  cubic  foot;  half  way  down  into  5  sharp-pointed,  lanceo- 
it  is  of  a  yellowish  white  till  the  tree  attains  late  portions,  of  which  the  3  lowest  are  the 
considerable  age,  after  which  it  becomes  brown  smallest;  all  the  divisions  are  quite  entire ;  2 
mixed  with  jasper-like  veins,  and  when  pol-  of  them  in  small  leaves  are  suppressed,  thus 
ished  it  is  of  much  beauty. — The  occidental  producing  a  leaf  of  only  3  parts.  The  young 
plane  (P.  oeeidentalU,  Linn.)  ia  the  iMgest,  leaves,  ckd  in  a  brown,  pilose  tomentnm,  feel 
loftiest,  and  noblest  deciduous  tree  in  Ameri-  like  a  piece  of  stout  woollen  cloth.  The  cat- 
«a,  having  a  grand  columnar  trunk,  gradually  kina  are  in  racemes,  8  to  5  in  number,  with 
diminishing  upward,  which  givea  the  base  remarkably  long  styles  persistent  on  the  ripe 
great  stability;  its  leaves  are  on  stout  foot-  balls;  and  a  raceme  with  the  full-grown  balls 
stalks  S  or  3  inches  long,  very  downy  and  measures  9  inches.  The  tree  laden  with  tleso 
grayish  green  at  first,  but  becoming  smooth  long  pendulous  racemes,  each  bearing  so  many 
and  purplish;  when  first  expanded  they  are  balls  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  eadi 
covered  with  a  cottony  down,  which  disap-  other,  presents  a  very  unusual  appearance, 
pears  and  the  upper  surface  becomes  perfectly  The  wood  ia  thought  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
smooth,  though,  some  remains  of  it  may  be  the  common  species,  harder,  more  durable, 
teen  on  the  lower  surface;  when  about  to  fall  and  less  liable  to  warp.    In  general  character 
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the  tree  resembles  the  oriental  plane  mora  ed  with  hnt  two  cutters,  and  the  plane  of  the 
than  it  does  the  common  huttonwood. — The  Bramah  machme  is  entirely  dispensed  with, 
planes  are  readily  raised  from  seed  and  propa-  Though  not  as  rapid  in  its  operation  as  the 
gated  by  layers  and  by  cuttings.  The  surest  Woodworth,  the  Daniels  planer,  with  its  recent 
way  is  by  seeds,  which  should  be  separated  modifications  and  improvements,  is  still  prefer- 
from  the  balls  by  beating  or  by  the  hand,  red  and  generally  used  for  cabinet  and  other 
They  should  then  be  rubbed  to  make  them  fine  work  to  which  it  is  adapted.  Dnring  the 
clear  of  the  wool.  They  can  be  gathered  in  monopoly  of  the  Woodworth  machine  by  the 
March  and  sowed  in  the  spring  broadcast,  patentee  and  his  assigns,  many  attempts  were 
very  thick,  in  a  rich  seed  bed  of  light  and  made  to  supersede  it  by  the  nse  of  stationary 
carefully  prepared  mould.  When  the  plants  cutters  which  were  modifications  of  the  first 
first  appear  they  should  be  screened  from  the  invention  of  Bentham.  These  machines  were 
heat  of  the  sun,  when  a  year  old  transplanted  built  in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  made 
into  rows  S  feet  asunder,  and  when  4  or  5  to  operate  with  tolerable  effect.  TVheninper- 
years  old  transplanted  and  set  for  shade,  orna-  feet  order,  they  work  well,  and  are  much  more 
jneut,  or  fuel.  Cuttings  put  in  at  autumn  will  rapid  in  their  operation  than  the  cylinder  ma- 
root,  but  not  readily.  Layers  may  be  made  chines,  but  for  ordinary  practical  purposes  the 
either  in  autumn  or  spring;  they  root  well,  latter  are  preferred.  The  "Woodworth  machine 
and  make  strong  slioots  the  first  year,  ready  performs  its  operation  by  the  use  of  cylindrical 
for  rejnoval. — Eseept  for  timber  and  shade,  the  cutters,  or  cutters  attached  to  a  horizontal  shaft 
planes  are  of  no  known  utility.  revolving  with  great  velocity  while  the  board  is 
PLANER  TREE,  See  Elm,  borne  along  under  and  in  contact  with  them, 
PLANET.  See  Astbokomt.  by  means  of  two  or  more  horizontal  rollers 
PLANING-  MACHINE,  a  machine  for  plan-  which  clamp  the  board  on  either  side,  the  roll- 
ing boards  and  other  lumber  by  mechanical  ers  b«ing  driven  by  mechanism  communicat- 
{ lower.  This  is  an  old  invention,  and  was  ing  motion  from  the  cyhnder.  Though  the 
ong  since  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  cylindricalmaehine  was  not  ori^nally  invented 
nearly  limiting  the  more  recent  improvements  by  Mr.  Woodworth,  his  claims  covered  such 
to  its  adaptation  to  mouldings  and  other  orna-  essential  improvements  in  some  of  its  details 
mental  work.  Among  the  earliest  attempts  to  as  to  render  the  patented  modifications  inval- 
substitute  machinery  for  the  hand  plane  was  uable,  and  thus  gave  him  an  almost  exclusive 
thatofGen.  Bentham  of  England,  who  procured  monopoly  of  its  use.  This  monopoly,  though 
a  patent  ia  1T91,  This  was  merely  an  applica^  jeoparded  by  constant  and  fierce  litigation,  was 
tion  of  mechanism  to  drive  a  slightly  modified  triumphantly  sustained  by  the  courts  during 
hand  plane.  Though  there  was  too  little  origi-  a  term  of  28  years,  imderhis  original  patent  of 
nalityin  the  invention  to  prove  successful,  it  14  years  andtwo  successiverenewalsofTyears 
was  esperimentally  used,  and  by  demonstrat-  each.  Numerous  improvements  are  annually 
ing  its  own  defects  led  to  the  invention  of  a  added  to  these  machines  for  their  more  perfect 
machine  patented  by  Mr.  Bramah  in  1802,  adaptation  to  special  uses,  descriptions  of  which 
which  was  placed  in  die  royal  arsenal  at  Wool-  may  be  found  in  the  patent  offloo  reports, 
wieh,  where  it  did goodservice  formanyyears.  PLANT,  an  organized  structure  conttuning 
Bramah's  machine  performed  its  operation  by  within  itself  the  essentials  to  insure  its  nutri- 
the  rotation  of  a  vertical  spindle,  carrying  at  its  tion  and  reproduction.  A  plant  fully  developed 
lower  extremity  a  horizontal  wheel,  the  rim  of  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  aroot,  stem, 
which  was  furnished  with  28  cutters  orgonges,  and  leaves,  with  their  modifications,  which  are 
which  were  followed  by  a  plane  also  attached  the  organs  of  vegetation;  and  of  flowers  with 
to  the  wheel.  Thus  the  rough  surface  of  the  stamens,  ovary,  ovule,  and  seeds,  which  are 
board  was  trimmed  and  left  perfectly  smooth  the  reproductive  organs.  Every  variety  and 
as  it  was  earned  by  suitable  mechanism  from  intermediate  form  of  these  several  parts  may 
end  to  end,  under  and  in  contact  with  the  cut-  occur,  so  that  in  the  lowest  condition  of  plants 
ters  and  plane. — Though  American  patents  both  the  vegetative  and  the  reproductive  may 
were  occasionally  granted  for  these  mai  hines  be  contained  in  a  single  organ  called  the  frond, 
from  the  year  1800  to  1838,  but  little  interest  as  is  the  case  in  the  algte.  Structurally  con- 
was  felt  in  the  invention  until  the  latter  period,  sidered,  the  leaf  or  the  frond  is  the  simplest 
when  William  Woodworth  of  New  York  pat-  visible  condition ;  but  the  microscope  reveals 
ented  the  celebrated  Woodworth  pinning  ma-  that  even  the  frond  and  the  leaf  are  made  up 
chine.  In  1829  Uri  Emmons  was  the  recip-  of  innumerable  simpler  bodies  called  cells, 
lent  of  two  patents,  one  for  cyUndrical  and  helping  to  nourish  each  other  by  a  common 
one  for  circular  planing  machines.  From  this  fluid  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  each 
time  to  1840  American  inventive  genius  was  having  a  growth  of  its  own.  This  social  sys- 
actively  engaged  in  this  direction,  and  many  tern  of  cells,  which,  variously  modified,  compose 
patents  were  annually  granted.  In  1836  Thom-  every  part  of  all  plants,  including  alike  the 
as  E.  Daniels  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  greatly  im-  hardest  woods  and  the  softest  tissues,  may  be 
proved  the  Bramali  or  circular  machine,  which  traced  through  gradations  becoming  less  cohe- 
brought  it  into  general  notice  under  the  name  rent,  until  the  frond  breaks  up  into  frustules  as 
of  the  Daniels  planer.    It  is  usually  construct-  in  the  diatontaeea,  and  consisting  at  last  only  of 
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aimple  and  minnte  globules,  each  liaving  a  per-  to  it ;  orary  composed  of  a  single  carpel,  ses- 

fecdyindependentesistence.    Ofthese  last  may  eile  without  a  disk,  of  2  or  4  cells,  which,  ara 

he  cited  the  snow  plant  {protocoecua  nwalia)  caused  \>j  the  angles  of  the  piaoenta;  ovules 

of  arctic  and  alpine  regiona,  or  the  hcematoceua  peltate  or  erect,  solitary,  twin  or  indefinite ; 

and  glmoeapaa  found  upon  moist  rooks.    Such  style  simple,  capillary ;  stigma  hispid,  simple, 

plants  as  consist  of  a  single  cell  have  numerous  rardy  half  bifld ;  capsule  memhranons,  dehis- 

species  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  cing  transversely  ;  seeds  sessile.    The  affinities 

are  tenn«d  unicellular.  of  the  ribworts  witli  other  orders  are  very  ob- 

PLANT  OUTTEE,  a  conirostral  bird,  the  scure  and  are  the  subject  of  much  study, 
type  of  tie  sub-family  phytotomina,  by  some  The  species  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
placed  iritb  the  fiuches  and  by  others  with  the  world,  chiefly  however  in  cool  and  temperate 
chatterers.  In  the  single  genu9pSytt>(oma(Mol.)  latitudes. — The  common  plantain  (^pl^ntago 
the  bUl  is  short,  strong,  conical,  broad  at  the  fiuyor,  Linn.),  introduced  from  Europe,  has 
base,  with  arched  culraen  and  lateral  margins  accompanied  civilized  man,  springing  up  near 
finely  serrated ;  wings  moderate,  the  quills  his  habitations  and  around  his  settlements  to 
from  the  3d  to  the  5th  equal  and  longest ;  tdl  auoh  an  extent  that  it  has  acquired  among  tha 
moderate  and  even ;  tarsi  strong,  shorter  than  American  aborigines  the  name  of  "  white 
the  middle  toe,  and  covered  with  transverse  man's  foot."  Its  root  is- perennial,  and  its 
scales ;  toes  long  and  slender,  hind  one  long,  leaves  are  broad  and  3  to  8  inches  long ;  there 
and  alt  armed  with  curved  claws ;  the  intestine  are  6  to  7  nerves  traversing  each  leaf  from  end 
is  short,  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  vegetable  to  end,  which  when  broken  across  are  found  to 
feeders.  Only  a  few  species  are  described,  in  enclose  an  elastic  thread ;  their  surface  is  gen- 
temperate  South  America,  in  woody  and  dry  erally  smooth,  sometiraes  pilose;  the  footstalk 
regions,  often  visiting  cultivated  fields;  they  is  furrowed ;  the  scape  12  to  16  inches  long, 
live  in  pairs  or  in  small  flocks,  and  do  consid-  including  the  flower  spike,  which  is  surrounded 
erable  mischief  in  orchards  and  gardens  by  by  a  great  many  small,  bracted,  and  greenish 
cutting  oif  buds,  fruits,  and  plants  with  their  white  corolled  blossoms,  persistent  after  with- 
serrated  bills,  destroying,  as  if  in  mere  wanton-  ering;  stamens  2,  as  long  as  the  corolla.  The 
ness,  much  more  than  is  required  for  food ;  they  green  and  ripe  seeds  are  eaten,  by  birds,  and 
also  cat  insects.  The  flight  is  short  and  low,  canaries  are  often  supplied  with  the  spikes  as  a 
and  the  notes  very  disagreeable,  resembling  the  variation  of  their  usual  food.  The  broad  loaves 
grating  of  the  teeth  of  saws  rubbed  over  each  are  reputed  good  in  allaying  the  pain  from  the 
other.  The  best  known  species  is  the  P.  rara  bites  of  mosquitoes,  and  are  in  popular  nse  for 
(Mol.)  of  Chili,  so  called  from  its  note ;  it  is  dressing  blisters  and  other  sores.  The  heart- 
about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  brown  above,  each  leaved  plantain  (P.  cordata,  De  Lam.)  is  very 
feather  edged  with  lighter ;  top  of  head  rufous  glabrous,  with  round-ovate  or  cordate,  long- 
brown,  which  color  prevails  in  the  lower  parts;  petioled  leaves,  the  midrib  branching  into  veins, 
tail  rufous,  with  a  terminal  dark  brown  bar ;  the  spike  loosdy  flowered,  bracts  round-ovate, 
wings  dark  brown,  the  primaries  with  a  white  fleshy,  pod  with  2  to  4  seeds.  It  grows  along 
bar,  and  the  wing  coverts  edged  with  the  same,  rivulets  from  New  York  to  Wisconsin  and 
It  is  shot  by  the  inhabitants  for  its  destructive-  southward,  blossoming  from  April  to  June, 
nesa.     The  nest  is  made  in  high  trees.  The  seaside  plantain  (P.  maritima,  Linn.)  has 

PLANTAGENET,  the  surname  of  the  royal  very  fleshy,  terete,  entire  leaves,  or  rarely  few- 
family  of  England  from  Henry  II.  to  Eichard  toothed,  smooth;  cylindrical  oblong  spikes, 
III.  inclusive.  It  belonged  originally  to  the  ovate  convex  bracts,  and  oval  scarious  sepals; 
house  of  Anjou,  and  by  most  antiquaries  is  this  species  is  remarkable  for  its  thick  succulent 
derived  from  the  story  that  Fulk,  the  first  earl  foliage,  and  for  growing  upon  salt  marshes.  A 
of  that  family,  having  committed  some  ciime,  slenderer  varietyis  also  known.  Therib  grass 
in  remorse  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome,  (P.  laneeoiata,  Ijnn.)  is  mostly  hmry,  its  leaves 
where  he  was  scourged  with  broom  twigs  (plan-  lanceolate  acute  at  both  ends,  the  scape  deeply 
tageni»t<E),  and  from  that  circumstance  assum-  suloate,  long  and  slender.  It  is  also  called 
ed  the  name.  It  is  now  homo  through  collat-  English  plantain.  It  sometimes  makes  its  ap- 
eral  descent  by  the  duke  of  Buokinpiam  and  pearance  in  abundance  in  mowing  fields  and 
Chandos.  uplands,  and,  though  looked  upon  as  a  weed, 

PLANTAIN"  (plantago,  Linn,),  a  genus  of  yet  is  not  distasteful  to  cattle.    The  pigmy 

herbaceous  plants,  usually  stemless,  belonging  plantain  (P,  pudlla,  Nuttall)  is  from  1  to  4 

to  the  natural  order^tojiiajfijuiCfitBorribworts,  inches  high,  minutely  pubescent;  leaves  entire, 

which  are  monopetalous  exogens,  the  stamens  flowers  crowded  or  scattered,  pod  short  ovate, 

alternating  with   the  petals,  having  a  single  4-Beeded,  a  little  exceeding  the  calyx  and  bract, 

style  and  straight  infioresconce.    The  ribworts  It  grows  on  dry  hills,  from  New  York  to  Bli- 

iiave  flat,  ribbed  or  taper,  fleshy  leaves ;  flow-  nois  and  southward,  and  blossoms  from  April 

ers  borne  in  spikes,  rarely  solitary,  usually  per-  till  August. — The  herbage  of  the  ribworts  is 

feet;  calys  4-parted,  persistent;  corolla  mem-  slightly  bitter  and  astringent,  and  they  have 

branous,monopetalous,hypogynous,  persistent,  even  been  reckoned  febrifagea.     Their  seeds 

with  a  4-parted  limb;  stamens  4,  tjtemating  are   covered  with  mucus;  those   of  a  French 

with  the  segments  of  the  corolla  and  affixed  species  (P.  arewtria,  Fers.)  are  largely  export- 
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ed  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  are  probably  former  with  the  inaer  half  white,  and  tbo  lat- 
Bsed  for  sizing  cotton  cloths.  The  seods  of  an  ter  without  spots;  crest  of  the  color  of  the 
East  Indian  species  (J*.  lepaghv-la,  Eoabnrgb)  head,  extending  on  to  the  nape  like  a  ruff,  of 
are  of  a  cooling  nature  and  nsed  medicinally ;  narrow  and  sharp-pointed  feathers ;  bill  yel- 
tbofieoftbefleawort(P.^yZ;i«m,WaidOform  low.  There  are  a  few  other  epecies,  of  dull 
with  boiling  water  a  rich  mucilage,  and  are  gray  and  brownish  colors.  All  these  birds  are 
used  for  catarrh  and  nephritic  aabotions;  the  monogamous;  they  build  their  nests  in  trees, 
P.  eorompM  (Willd.)  is  said  to  be  a  diuretic;  nndbothsesesaaaistmincnbation.— Tlie  Ameri- 
and  in  Egypt  soda  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  can  sub-family  oputhocomtdtB  is  placed  m  the 
of  P.  egaarma.  Persoon  ennmerates  66  spe-  same  family  by  Gray ;  the  characters  are  essen- 
cies  of  the  plantain,  and  there  are  probably  tiallj  the  same,  except  in  the  mcapability  of 
several  more.— The  name  of  plantain  is  also  turning  the  outer  toe  backward.  Itembracesthe 
applied  to  a  species  of  tropical  fmit  (mma  *a-  single  genus  (>pis(AMom«*(Hoffm.),  and  fbe  sm- 
menUv,m,  Linn.),  a  mere  variety  of  the  banana,  gle  species  0.  erkiatm  (Lath.)  or  the  boactzm ; 
PLANTAIN  EATEE,  the  name  of  the  m«-  this  is  about  18  inches  long,  greenish  above, 
lophaginm,  a  anb-femOy  of  conirostral  birds,  with  longitudinal  white  stripes  on  the  back  of 
inhabiting  Africa,  and  hving  chiefly  npon  the  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  the  forehead  and  long 
fruit  of  «ie  plantain.  In  all  the  genera  the  crest  chestnut,  as  well  as  the  primaries  and  ab- 
bill  is  strong,  broad  at  the  base,  curved,  with  domen ;  breast  lighter,  with  an  orange  tint ; 
notched  tip ;  wings  short ;  tail  long  and  broad ;  secondaries  and  tertiaries  edged  with  white ; 
tarw  and  toes  strong,  the  onter  one  capable  of  tail  long,  green  tipped  with  light  buff;  bare 
being  directed  backward;  this  last,  however,  space  round  eyes  blue,  legs  red,  and  bill  yel- 
is  denied  by  Swainson.— In  the  genus  mmo-  low.  It  lives  in  small  flocks  on  the  banks  of 
phaga  (Isert)  the  bill  is  lai^e,  with  the  cuhnen  the  rivers  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  feeding  chiefly 
much  advanced  on  the  forehead ;  ith  and  6th  on  the  leaves  of  the  arum  arhoreseenii  (Lmn.), 
quills  the  longest  and  the  tertials  long  and  which  give  to  the  flesh  a  musky  odor  rendering 
broad ;  tail '  rounded ;  orbital  region  naked,  it  unpalatable.  This  singular  bird  was  placed 
The  violet  plantain  eater  (Jf.  idolaeea,  Is.)  is  by  Linnans  and  by  many  later  authors  among 
20  inches  long,  of  a  beautiful  shining  purplish  the  gallinaceous  birds,  which  it  resembles  even 
black-  crown  and  quills  crimson,  on  the  last  initagajt;  itisnowrankedamongthe  perchers, 
■with  a  lilao  tinge ;  bill  bright  yellow,  passing  PLANTIGRADES,  a  division  of  carnivorous 
into  crimson  at  the  tip,  light  and  semi-trans-  mammals,  so  named  because  the  whole  foot, 
parent  ■  a  white  stripe  beneath  the  eye.  It  is  including  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  is  applied 
found  on  the  Gold  coast.— In  the  genus  fvranus  to  the  ground  in  walking.  The  toes  are  longer 
(Oav  )  or  corythaki  (111.),  the  bill  is  short  and  than  in  the  digitigrade  division,  the  form  heav- 
high  with  the  lateral  margins  finely  serrated ;  ier,  and  the  diet  more  vegetable ;  they  have  a 
winB3short,the4thtothe7thquill8thelongest;  greater  facility  for  raising  themselves  on  their 
onter  toe  versatile;  orbital  region  naked,  and  hind  feet,  for  clasping,  climbing,  and  di^mg; 
head  with  movable  crest.  The  Senegal  plan-  the  smaU  extent  of  the  lumbar  region  renders 
taJn  eater  (T.  purpwews,  Less.)  is  about  IS  them  less  supple  and  agile;  they  are  generally 
inches  long  of  a  glossy  purple  color,  with  the  slow  in  their  movements,  and  nocturnal  m 
head,  neck,  breast,  and  crest  green;  orbits  habit.  The  distmctions  between  these  divi- 
naked  and  red ;  white  stripe  over  the  eye,  and  sions  are  not  entirely  definite,  and  some  ani- 
B  black  one  beneath ;  it  is  very  shy,  and  diffl-  mals  are  intermediate  between  the  two,  and 
cult  to  shoot  from  its  freqnenting  the  highest  therefore  semi-plantigrade ;  these  divisions  may 
branches  of  the  tallest  trees ;  it  is  resfricted  to  be  represented  respectively  by  the  bears,  the 
the  W.  coast  of  tropical  Africa.  The  Cape  dogs  and  cats,  and  the  civets  and  weasels.  Be- 
plantain  eater  {T.  Term,  VieiU.),  of  8.  Africa,  side  the  bears,  the  plantigrades  embrace  the 
differs  principally  in  the  white  margin  of  its  glutton  or  wolverene,  badger,  raccoon,  coati, 
crest  ■  file  T.  Buffoni  (Swains.)  has  the  green  kinkojou  or  potto,  and  the  panda  or  wah. 
crest  tipped  with  red,  and  both  a  white  and  a  PLAltHNG  S«e  AraionionLTCnB. 
black  line  nnderthe  eyes.  The  crimson- crested  PLAQUEMINE,  a  8.  E.  pansh  of  La.,  at  the 
plantain  eater  (T.  erythTolopM>,  VieilL)  has  estremity  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  gulf 
Uie  body  green,  the  face,  ears,  and  chin  white,  of  Mexico,  and  including  the  delta  of  the  Mis- 
the  crest  red,  and  the  quills  lilac :  it  is  fonnd  sissippi,  by  which  it  is  intersected ;  area,  about 
in  W.  Africa!  Several  other  species  are  de-  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  m  I860,  8,403,  of  whom 
scribed  in  Africa,  all  shy  and  handsome  birds.  6,384  were  slaves.  It  has  a  low  and  level  sur- 
— In  tie  genus  acMzorhii  (Wagler)  the  bill  is  face,  having  in  no  place  a  greater  elevation 
short  and  much  arched ;  ttie  wings  moderate  than  10  feet  above  the  gulf,  and  a  lai^  portion 
and  pointed,  with  the  4th  to  the  6th  quills  the  is  occupied  by  marshes.  The  productions  in 
longest  i  tail  long  and  nearly  even ;  tarsi  short  1850  were  16,835  hhds.  of  sngar,  140,090  husb- 
and i-obust.  The  crested  plantain  eater  (S.  els  of  Indian  corn,  689,180  galls,  of  molasses, 
«aw!7a(<i,  Tieill.)  is  about  20  inches  long ;  the  1,636,T40  lbs.  of  nee,  and  60  bales  of  cotton, 
color  above  is  cinereous  with  brown  spots,  be-  There  were  2  churches,  and  280  pupils  at- 
neath  white  with  brown  stripes ;  head,  throat,  tendmg  public  schools.  Capital,  Plaquemme. 
and  breast  brown ;  quills  and  tail  blackish,  the  PLASSEY,  Battle  of.    bee  Cuvb. 
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PLASTER  OF  PAEIS.    See  Gypbcm.  wooden  tools  called  floats,  or  stUl  better  with 

PLASTERING,  the  coating  of  walls  and  flat  piecea  of  cork.    The  surface  i9_  then  ready, 

ceilines  with  a  layer  of  cement,  fine  mortar,  or  for  whitening  and  colonng,  or  a  third  coat  of 

plaster  of  Paris.    The  practice  ia  of  ancient  fine  stuff  or  plaster  made  with  very  fine  white 

date  and  the  plastering  of  the  Romans  is  said  Imie  may  he  first  applied  and  floated,  till  it 

to  have  been  much  better  done  than  that  in  forms  a  perfectly  smooth  and  hard  surface; 

our  own  buildings.    Specimens  are  still  to  be  but  this  is  rarely  found  uecessary. 

seen  of  ancient  Roman  plastering  that  ia  firm  PLATA,  Li.    Bee  AK9BimNB  OosFBoEni- 

and  solid,  free  ftom  cracks,  and  smoothed  and    tion. .,       .       ™  ^       i 

polished  on  the  surihce  as  if  made  of  marble.  PLATA,  Rio  db  la,  or  the  river  Plate,  a  large 
Tbe  roofe  of  the  houses  in  Venice  are  said  to  river,  or  rather  a  great  estuary,  draming  with 
be  covered  with  a  durable  plaster  that  witli-  its  numerous  affluents  a  Jwge  part  ot  MoutH 
stands  the  action  of  the  weather  and  of  the  America,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  nv«^ 
sun,  and  is  not  injured  by  persons  walking  upon  Parana  and  Uruguay,  the  former  nsmg  in  tHe 
it  The  outside  of  buildings  is  often  covered  table  land  and  the  latter  in  the  mountains  ot 
with  a  coating  of  mortar,  which  is  lined  to  imi-  Brazil;  total  length  of  the  estuary  wath  its 
tat«  stone  work,  or  is  floished  in  what  is  called  largest  affluent,  about  2,500  m.;  length  of  tbe 
rough  cast.  The  latter  is  dona  by  throwing  or  estuary  aloue,  185  m.,  the  breadth  gradually  m- 
splashing  upon  the  mortar  while  it  is  yet  soft  creasmg  from  29  m.  at  Buenos  Ajres  to  IBO  m. 
a  mixture  of  freshly  slaked  lime,  water,  and  at  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  between 
cleanfinegravel,  whichisimmediatelybrushed  PnntaNegra(lat.84°65'B.,  long.  55  5  WjMd 
over  and  colored  to  give  to  the  whole  a  uni-  Cape  Ban  Antonio  {lat.  36  21  S.,  long.  56  43 
form  hue.  Small  atones,  pebbles,  and  hits  of  W.).  The  basin  of  the  Plal^  is  oneof  the  three 
earthenware  and  other  materials  are  some-  geographical  divisions  of  the  southern  liemis- 
times  dashed  on  instead  of  using  the  sifted  phere,andise3timatedtooccupy  1,250,000sq.m. 
gravel  For  inside  work  the  plaster  is  in  lime  In  this  great  water  system  the  nver  most  dis- 
mortar  with  an  exterior  finish  of  very  fine  and  tiuguished  for  its  length,  directuess,  and  volume 
thin  mortar  "floated"  overthe  surface  of  the  is  the  Paraguay,  which  on  receiving  the  waters 
roQgherfirsteoat,  or  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  of  theParananearOorrientesassnmestbename 
gives  a  smoother,  harder,  and  much  handsomer  of  that  stream.  The  Parana  thus  takes  the 
finish.  A  mistaro  of  plaster  of  Paris,  white  most  important  part  m  forramg  the  estuary  of 
sand  and  lime,  ia  known  as  hard  finish.  The  La  Plata.  The  Uruguay,  its  other  great  branch, 
cornices  and  other  ornamental  designs  upon  receives  several  important  affluents,  of  which 
eeilin-3  or  walls  are  usuaUy  moulded  in  plaster  the  Negro,  the  principal  river  of  the  Banda 
of  Paris  without  sand,  and  imbedded  in  pieces  Oriental  (formerly  Uruguay),  is  the  most  con- 
one  after  another  in  the  groundwork  before  siderable.  The  estuary  of  La  Plata  contains 
this  is  dry.  Other  materials  used  for  these  many  sand  banks ;  the  N.  coast  is  high  and 
ornaments  are  "  Carver's  compo,"  a  mixture  rocky,  but  the  8.  shores  are  low,  and  the  cooa- 
of  whiting,  resin,  and  glue;  jpapier  mache  try  beyond  is  filled  with  immense  plants.  The 
primed  over  with  whiting  and  glue ;  eartmi  currents  of  the  Plata  are  impetuous  and  van- 
pierre  gutta  percha,  and  also  marble  dust;  abIe,owingto  the  immense  body  of  its  affluents, 
but  all  these  are  inferior  to  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  river  ia  frequently  visited  by  violent 
Plastering  is  applied  directly  upon  walla  of  storms,  chiefly  raisedT  by  gales  from  the  plams, 
brick  and  mortar,  the  joints  of  which  are  left  which  drive  the  water  in  a  great  volume  m  one 
rough  that  it  may  the  better  adhere ;  or  upon  direction,  creating  so  many  difficulties  for  navl- 
a  surface  of  laths,  which  are  flat  narrow  strips  gationthatthenameof  "sailors'hell  (efmjSerao 
of  wood  securely  nailed  to  the  joists,  rafl;ers,  de  log  ma/rin^roe)  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
or  studs  parallel  to  each  other,  and  so  close  estuary.  The  depth  of  the  river  increases  to- 
toaeflier  that  hut  little  space  (usually  less  than  ward  its  mouth,  averagmg  there  10  fathoms ;  at 
i  of  an  inch)  is  lefl;  for  the  mortar  to  get  Kontevideo,  however,  it  hardly  exceeds  3  fath- 
between  them.  That  which  passes  throu^  oms,  and  gradually  lessens,  so  that  vessels  draw- 
spreads  and  hardens  in  lumps,  which  key  the  ing  more  than  about  16  feet  of  water  cannot 
rest  [rf  the  coating  to  the  laths.  The  first  coat,  ascend  above  Buenos  Ayres.— The  mouth  of  the 
termed  the  laying  or  scratch  coat,  is  allowed  river  was  discovered  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solia  m 
to  become  partially  dry,  and  is  then  roughened  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  andhaa  given 
in  lines  with  a  sort  of  rake  made  of  bits  of  laths  its  Spanisii  name  La  Plata  (silver  or  argent)  to 
n^led  together,  and  may  also  he  sprinkled  with  the  Ai^cntme  Confederation.  After  the  flight 
water  to  cause  the  second  coat  to  adhere  closely  of  Eosas  and  the  election  of  Urquiza  as  provi- 
to  it.  The  application  of  this,  called  setting,  is  sional  director  of  that  confederation  of  states, 
a  work  of  some  nicety  in  order  to  obtain  a  layer  one  of  the  first  measures  of  his  administration 
of  uniform  thickness.  The  plasterer  provides  was  a  decree,  issued  Aug.  38, 1862,  opening  the 
for  this  by  marking  off  the  surface  with  liUle  waters  of  tbe  Plata  to  all  nations,  to  take  effect 
ridgesof  mortar  called  screeds,  which  serve  as  Oct.  1,  1852.  Soon  afterward  an  expedition 
gauges,  and  between  these  the  fine  and  thin  was  fltted  out  by  the  government  of  the  United 
preparation  is  applied,  filling  them  up  evenly,  States  under  Commander  Thomas  J.  Page  of 
and  it  is  then  smoothed  over  or  floated  by  fiat  the  U.  S.  navy,  who  explored  the  tributaries  of 
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the  Plata  from  1853  to  1856,  and  published  a  of  plate  made  of  standard  gold  and  silver  hasnot 
narrative  of  the  expedition  ("La  Plata;  the  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  pop- 
Argentine  Confederation  and  Paraguay,"  New  illation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  consnmp- 
Tork,  1859),  Martin  de  Monssy,  a  French  tion  of  these  metala  in  articles  designed  for  the 
geographer,  explored  the  Plata  from  1843  to  same  purposes  very  far  exceeds  all  former  de- 
1869,  and  published  a  Description  gSograp/d^-ae  mands  of  the  kind.— In  the  use  of  articles  of 
et  etatutigue  de  la  eonfediration  Argentine  (3  plate,  especially  those  of  elaborate  finish,  it  ia 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1860).  often  found  estremely  difficult  to  protect  them 

PLATjEA,  an  ancient  city  of  Bceotia,  on  the  from  tarnishing,  and  indeed  to  free  them  from 
frontiers  of  Attica,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cithteron,  the  dust  ttat  collects  in  the  interstices  of  the 
about  5  m,  S.  W.  from  Thebes,  Although,  ac-  chased  work.  The  following  treatment  is  re- 
cording to  the  Thebans,  Plataja  was  founded  commended  in  the  "  Ohemieal  Gazette,"  1849, 
by  them,  it  was  always  distinguished  for  its  p.  362.  The  articles  are  boiled  in  water  con- 
persiatent  opposition  to  tiiejr  anpremacy.  In  taining  to  each  quart  about  an  ounce  of  finely 
519  B.C.  it  allied  itself  with  Athens,  and  to  ground  bone  ash,  and  after  being  dried  are  mb- 
that  city  it  ever  afterward  remained  faithful,  A  bed  with  dry  wooliea  rags  that  have  been  sat- 
thousand  of  its  citizens  shared  in  the  battle  of  nrated  with  bone  ash  by  introducing  them 
Marathon (490),  In480thecitywa3burn.ed  by  into  the  boHing  mixture.  The  polishing  ia 
the  Persians,  and  in  4T9  on  its  territory  was  finished  with  wash  leather.  The  powders  em- 
fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Platfea.  (See  ployed  for  cleansing  silver  commonly  eont^n 
Gebeob.)  For  the  victory  gained  on  their  soil,  mercury,  and  if  freely  used  may  in  time  render 
the  confederate  Greeks  granted  the  Platteans  the  metal  brittle. 

80  talents,  and  charged  them  with  the  daty  of  PLATED  MANtTFAOTDEE.  For  the  sake 
paying  annual  honors  to  the  tombs  of  the  ftdlen  of  producing  cheap  articles,  having  the  appear- 
warriors,  and  of  celebrating  every  5  years  the  ance  of  genuine  plate,  and  the  advantages  pos- 
featjval  of  the  Eleutheria ;  and  in  retnm  the  in-  sessed  by  this  over  the  same  utensils  of  copper 
dependence  and  inviolability  of  their  territory  or  brass  in  a  sanitary  view,  it  has  long  been 
were  guai'anteod.  In  431,  ttie  first  year  of  the  the  practice  to  cover  the  baser  metals  or  al- 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Thebana  made  an  un-  loys  with  a  thin  coating  of  silver  or  gold,  and 
Bucceaaful  attempt  to  seize  the  city,  and  it  at-  in  some  instances  of  platinnm.  Covering  them 
tracted  attention  from  the  length  of  time  it  with  silver  is  known  as  plating,  and  wiSi  gold 
withstood  a  siege  by  the  Lacedemonians.  The  oa  gilding.  The  latter  process  has  been  do- 
city,  defended  by  480  men,  held  out  from  439  scribed  under  its  own  name,  and  the  method 
to  the  summer  of  427,  when  want  of  provisions  of  plating  by  the  galvanic  process,  termed  elec- 
compelled  a  surrender,  after  which  it  was  razed  tro-plating,  under  Elboteo-Metallubot.  Sev- 
to  the  ground,  Plataia  waa  rebnilt  after  the  eral  other  modes  of  plating  are  in  nse,  and  it 
peace  of  Antolcidas,  but  waa  again  destroyed  by  is  stated  tbat  one  of  them  was  practised  by  the 
the  Thebans  in  374.  It  was  subsequently  re-  ancient  Eomans.  This  consists  in  soldering 
built  by  the  Macedonians,  and  is  spoken  of  in  thia  sheets  of  silver  upon  vessels  of  copper  or 
the  6th  century  A.  D.  by  Hierocles  as  one  of  brass  by  meana  of  some  fnaible  alloy — a  method 
the  cities  of  Bceotia.  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  which  the  TVench  term  le  doubli,  or  lining,  and 
traced.  carefully  distinguished  from  the  tme  plating, 

PLATE  (Sp.p?o(a,  silver),  thename  by  which  which  they  term  flacage  and  plaqui.    By  one 

ntenails  of  ailver  or  gold  for  domestic  purposes  the  silver  is  applied  to  the  ai-ticles  heated  to 

are  designated.    Articles  ofthis  character  have  dnll  redness  after  they  have  received  their 

from  the  remotest  times  and  among  aU  civilized  shape,  and  by  the  other  to  the  surf&ce  of  the 

nations  been  highly  prized,  and  from  their  du-  ingots  of  copper  or  brass  before  these  are 

rability,  intrinsic  value,  and  the  beantiful  forma  drawn    down  into  sheets.     In  England  tlie 

into  which  they  are  often  wrought,  have  been  former  process  is  known  as  French  plating,  it 

esteemed  the  most  precious  heirlooms,  and  having  been  practised  in  Franco  long  after  the 

been  held  among  the  choicest  family  treasures  invention  and  introduction  in  England  of  the 

through  successive  generations.    The  richest  new  method.    As  early  as  1T42  thiswas  estab- 

treasures  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  were  of  lished  at  Sheffield  by  Thomas  Bolsover,  who 

gold  and  silver  plate,  and  such  constituted  the  produced  by  means  of  it  plated  buttons  and 

unfold  wealth  taken  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  snuff  boxes :  and  soon  afterward  Joseph  Han- 

of  Fern  from  the  ancient  incas.    (See  Gold,  vol,  cock  applied  it  to  a  number  of  other  articles, 

viii,  pp.  840,  341.)    Though  modem  art  has  as  candlesticks,  tankards,  teapots,  &c.    The  art 

scarcely  carried  the  manufacture  of  plate  to  was  soon  introduced  into  Birmingham,  where, 

higher  perfection  than  that  attained  by  skilful  as  at  Sheffield,  it  long  continued  to  form  a  very 

workmen  of  past  oentnriea,  it  has  succeeded  estensive  branch  of  manufacture,  but  which  ia 

in  producing  substitutes  for  it  in  what  is  called  now  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  eleetro-plat- 

plated  manufacture,  equally  useful  and  almost  ing  process.    The  English  method  was  intro- 

as  beautiful   as  the  genuine  plate,   at   prices  duced  into  France  about   the  year  1808,  and 

that  place  within  reach  of  those  of  moderate  rapidly  took  the  place  of  the  other  mode  of 

means  what  constituted  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  plating.     In  1838  it  gave  employment  to  about 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  production  3,000  workmen,  and  the  value  of  Jiie  products 
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was  about  8,000,000  franca.  Tte  metal  to  be  tliem  is  cut  ont  and  turned  up  to  form  a  tnbe 
plat*d  may  be  either  very  pm-e  copper  or  a  of  the  same  diameter,  the  edges  being  made  to 
brass  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  unite  by  lapping  and  burnishiug  them  upon  a 
copper.  The  nickel  alloys  of  copper,  though  smaller  rod  of  copper,  which  is  heated  red-hot 
preferred  for  electro-plating,  do  not  answer  for  and  supported  at  one  «nd.  The  large  copper 
the  older  process,  it  being  found  exceedingly  rod  is  now  introduced,  and  is  long  enough  to 
difficult  to  protect  the  surface  trom  osidation,  project  a  little  beyond  the  silver  at  each  end, 
which  prevents  adherence  of  the  sOver.  In  At  the  termination  of  the  sOveragroove  is  snnk 
this  respect  the  red  copper  is  altogether  pret-  aroundtherod,andintothi8thesilverisworked 
erable  to  any  other  material,  and  its  want  of  so  aa  to  make  the  junction  air-tight._  The  whole 
stiffness  is  made  up  by  the  greater  thickness  of  is  nest  heated  red-hot,  and  in  this  condition 
the  metal.  Hence  plated  articles  may  be  gen-  the  metals  are  made  to  unite  by  rubbing  the 
eraJly  known  by  their  weight.  The  copper  is  surface  briskly  with  a  steel  burnisher.  The 
ran  into  ingots  in  cast  iron  moulds,  which  are  rod  may  now  be  drawn  through  plates  into 
very  carefully  made  and  furnished  with  rising  wire  and  the  other  ornamental  shapes.  The 
mouthpieces  for  the  sprues.  Into  these  the  electrotype  process  has,  however,  nearly  bu- 
impurities  float  np,  and  the  pressure  caused  by  perseded  all  these  methods  of  plating, 
the  head  of  metal  adds  to  the  solidity  of  the  in-  PLATINUM  (Sp.yJaisna,  originally  adimin- 
ffots.  The  sizeoftheSemaybe  18or20inehe3  utive  for  silver),  a  grayish  white  metal  resem- 
long,  8  broad,  and  IS  thick.  Their  surface  is  bling  silver  in  appearance,  and  distinguished 
very  carefully  smoothed  by  filing,  so  as  not  to  as  the  heaviest  and  most  infusible  of  metals, 
leave  any  little  cavity  discoverable  by  a  micro-  Its  chemical  equivalent  is  98.7 ;  its  specific  grar- 
Bcope,  and  a  sheet  of  silver  is  then  laid  over  ity  in  native  grains  16.33  to  I9.-1,  and  when 
the  surfaces  to  be  plated,  equal  to  jV  to  5V  of  purified  and  hammered  21.53.  Pure  platinum 
the  weight  of  copper  for  each  side  to  be  thus  is  softer  than  silver,  but  a  very  small  portion 
covered.  It  is  cut  not  quite  so  large  as  the  of  iridiam  imparts  to  it  a  considerable  increase 
copper,  and  when  smoothed  down,  upon  this,  of  hardness ;  it  also  renders  the  metal  elastic 
and  made  perfectly  clean,  the  two  are  bound  and  diminishes  its  strength.  Its  tenacity  is  little 
together  with  wire,  and  a  little  borax  is  intro-  inferior  to  that  of  iron.  It  is  remarkably  duc- 
duced  around  the  edges  of  the  silver,  that  by  tile,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  into  very  fine 
its  melting  and  closing  Uie  opening  the  air  may  wires.  Wollaston  obtained  one  not  exceeding 
be  exfiluded  and  the  clean  copper  surface  be  Wsj  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  worked  un- 
protected from  oxidation.  The  ingot  is  now  der  the  hammer  with  somewhat  greater  difS.- 
g laced  npon  the  burning  coke  in  the  plating  culty  than  cast  steel,  and  when  pure  may  be 
irnaoe,  and  the  operator  watches  through  a  welded  upon  itself  or  upon  iron  or  steel  at  a 
little  hole  in  the  door  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  white  heat.  It  is  melted  by  the  ox^ydrogen 
silver  as  it  draws  down  to  unite  with  the  cop-  blowpipe,  as  described  in  the  article  Blowpifb, 
per.  He  then  takes  it  out  as  quickly  as  possi-  In  its  chemical  properties  platinum  is  remarka- 
ble, for  the  two  metals  are  then  just  ready  to  ble  for  resisting  the  action  of  the  most  power- 
run  together  and  form  an  alloy.  By  cooling,  ful  adds  as  well  as  of  high  temperatures.  It  is 
theprocess  is  checked  just  as  the  alloy  JB  formed  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  only  when  it  is  alloyed 
at  the  surfaces  in  contact,  canaing  at  these  sur-  with  a  considerable  projiortion  of  silver.  Its 
faces  a  complete  union.  Being  now  cleaned,  true  solvent  is  aqua  regia.  The  canstio  alka- 
the  ingot  is  rolled  out  into  a  sheet  of  the  re-  lies  attack  it,  as  also  nitre  and  bisulphate  of 
quired  thickness,  and  between  each  rolling  it  potash.  At  a  high  heat  it  may  be  made  to 
is  annealed  to  preserve  its  toughness;  and  combine  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  ar- 
finally  it  is  deansed  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  senic.  It  forms  alloys  with  nearly  all  the 
acid  and  scoured  with  sand.  The  sheet  is  now  othermetals.  Its  fusibility  is  increased'by  the 
ready  for  the  processes  by  which  it  is  converted  presence  of  silica  and  carbon,  especially,  when 
into  the  articles  forwhich  it  isdostined;  either  these  are  together,  and  the  silica  enters  into 
tobestampedindies,  which  is  the  method  now  combination  with  the  metal.  Crucibles  made 
most  commonly  in  use,  or  to  be  rmsed  by  the  of  platinum  are  injured  and  become  rough  and 
hammer,  or  to  be  spun  in  the  lathe — a  process  brittle  by  frequent  heating  in  contact  with 
described  in  the  account  of  the  manufacture  charcoal.  When  platinum  in  solution  is  pre- 
of  platinum  crucibles,  near  the  close  of  the  ar-  cipitated  by  an  easily  combustible  organic 
tide  pLATisDM.  These  processes,  common  to  substance,  as  by  boiliiig  with  carbonate  of  soda 
the  treatment  of  malleable  metals  in  general,  and  sugar,  it  is  obt^ned  in  a  finely  divided 
will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Eaiskd  state  caOed  platinum  black,  which  may  be  col- 
"WoBKinMETAi,.  Themethodofmatingplated  lected  on  a  filter  and  dried  between  tissue 
wire  and  small  strips  of  various  shapes,  half  paper.  The  same  substance  may  also  be  pro- 
round,flat,fluted,&c,,suchaahavebeenIargely  duoed  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  platmnm 
employed  for  bread  baskets,  toast  racks,  and  by  alcohol  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  In  this 
other  light  open-work  utensils,  is  as  follows :  form  platinum  possesses  in  a  remarkable  de- 
Eods  of  copper  1^  inches  in  diameter  and  18  gree  the  property  of  condensing  gases  in  large 
or  20  inches  long  are  used  for  a  foundation,  quantities.  When  placed  in  oxygen  the  metal 
The  sifterin  very  thin  sheetsintendedtocover  sooa  ateorbs  several  hundred  tunes  its  bulk 
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of  this  gas ;  and  when  afterward  exposed  to 
mixtures  tontaining  hjdrogen  it  has  the  prop- 
erty of  ehmiuating  this  and  determining  ita 
union  with  the  oxygen.  Spongy  platinum,  a 
form  of  the  metal  ohtained  by  heating  the  double 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  platinum,  posaesses 
the  same  property  in  less  degree ;  and  in  the 
article  Aobtio  Acid,  toI.  i.  p.  66,  the  process 
ia  described  of  producing  this  acid  by  abstract- 
ing a  portion  of  hydrogen  from  alcohol  by 
meana  of  this  agent.  When  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
is  directed  upon  a  bit  of  the  sponge,  intense 
heat  is  produced  by  the  rapid  combination  of 
the  two  gases;  so  that  an  apparatus  on  this 
principle,  known  as  Dobereiner's  lamp,  is  in 
nse  for  suddenly  producing  a  light.  (See 
Lamp.) — In  modern  times  pJatinum  was  first 
brought  into  public  notice  in  1T85  by  Ulioa, 
a  Spanish  traveller  in  America ;  but  there  are 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  tnown  to 
the  Romans  aud  worked  by  them,  and  was  also 
employed  by  some  of  the  alchemists.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  carried 
from  South  America  to  Europe,  and  several 
French  Bilversmiths  were  among  the  first  to 
apply  it  to  useful  purposes;  and  some  time 
Mter  this  Wollaston  devised  the  methods  of 
working  it  which  have  been  practised  to  the 
present  time.  The  metal  is  found  in  a  na- 
tive state  in  grains  and  small  lumps,  and  very 
rarely  in  nuggets  of  several  pounds  weight,  in 
the  sands  of  the  gold  deposits,  associated  with 


a  number  of  other  metals,  which  are  seldom  if 
ever  found  except  with  platinum.  These  are 
iridium,  osmium,  rhodium,  palladium,  and  ru- 
thenium. The  last  named  is  contained  in  the 
alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium  found  in  the  plal^ 
inum  ore,  and  is  not  found  in  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  soluble  in  agua  reqia.  They  are 
alloyed  with  the  platinum,  and  this  also  fre- 
quently contains  from.  6  to  10  percent,  of  iron; 
so  that  the  proportion  of  the  pure  metal  may 
not  exceed  three  fourths  of  the  whole.  Berze- 
lius  found  the  native  alloys  from  the  Ural 
monntains  and  from  Colombia,  S.  A.,  of  the 
following  composition 
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It  appears  from  these  results  that  the  platmum 
of  the  Ural  differs  from  that  of  Colombia  \>j 
containing  a  much  larger  proportion,  of  iron ; 
and  it  may  be  this  whiSi  gives  to  it  the  deep- 
er gray  color  it  possesses.  The  following  anal- 
yses of  platinum  from  varioua  localities  are 
given  by  MM.  Devillo  and  Debray  (Annaki  de 
chimie,  [3]  Ivi.  449} : 
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Among  the  few  large  lumps  of  the  metal  which 
hare  been  found  is  one  brought  by  Humboldt 
from  South  America,  and  deposited  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Berlin.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pi- 
geon's egg,  and  weighs  1,088  grains.  In  the 
museum  at  Madrid  is  a  lump  from  Condoto  in 
South  America  weighing  11,641  grains.  A  lump 
was  found  in  1827  in  tho  Ural  near  the  Demi- 
doff  mines  of  11. 57  lbs.  troy;  and  more  recently 
another  of  23.33  lbs.  troy,  which  is  the  largest 
piece  known,  and  which  is  preserved  in.  the 
Demidoff  cabinet.  Afcw  obscure  crystals  of  the 
metal  have  been  noticed,  the  forms  of  which  are 
either  cubical  or  ootahedraL  As  platinum  com- 
monly occurs  loose  in  anriferons  sanda,  it  is  often 
nncertain  from  what  geoic^cal  formation  it  is 
derived.  Boussingault  states  that  it  haa  been 
met  with  in  place  in  an  auriferous  vem  of  the 
syenitic  rooks  of  Antioquia  in  South  America; 
others  have  found  it  in  very  small  quantities  in 
greenstone  and  diorito  rocks,  IntheUralmoun- 


twns  it  is  found  in  deposits  composed  of  tho  de- 
bris of  serpentine  rocks,  and  containing  much 
chromic  iron,  the  source  of  which  is  in  the  same 
rocks ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  through  these 
that  the  platinum  is  dispersed  so  sparingly  as 
not  to  be  detected,  except  when  it  is  concen- 
trated like  the  gold  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
alluvial  deposits.  It  is  not,  however,  limited  to 
repositories  of  this  character,  but  has  also  been 
detected  in  very  small  quantities  in  the  hematite 
of  the  department  of  Charentein  Trance;  and 
again  in  Hautes- Alpes  in  agray  copper  ore,  which 
^80  contains  silver,  antimony,  lead,  zinc,  and 
Other  metals.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the 
silvercoinsof  Germany,  derived  unquestionably 
from  the  argentiferous  ores  which  afforded  the 
silver ;  and  from  the  slags  of  their  metallurgio 
treatment  it  was  separated  in  1847  by  Prof. 
Pettenkofer  of  Munich  to  the  amount  of  IB 
ounces. — The  commercial  supplies  of  platinum 
are  dependent  upon  very  unchain  sources.  The 
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metd  was  first  obtained  from  the  gold  regions  first  disBolved  in  aqua  regia;  bnt  reeentlj  the 
of  Ohoco  and  Barhaeoaa  ia  the  state  of  Oanca  metallurgy  of  pl^tmura  has  been  m^eriallr 
and  near  the  head  of  the  Atrato,  South  Amer-  modified.  By  Wollaston's  method,  after  the 
icft  ■  and  afterward  at  variona  localities  along  crude  metal  has  been  digested  nntil  no  more  w 
the' western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  between  dissolved,  sal  ammoniac  is  added  to  the  decante<) 
lat  2°  and  6"  N.  From  this  re^on  it  was  carried  liquid,  which  causes  nearly  aU  the  platmuro  to 
to  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  separate  m  the  state  of  an  Mmnonio-cbloride. 
was  held  of  little  importance  from  the  ignorance  This  being  separated,  metaUic  iron  causes  the 
of  its  properties  and  of  the  methods  of  working  precipitation  of  the  remainder,  and  this  portion 
it.  DiscoTeries  were  stiU  later  made  in  Brazil,  is  then  redissolyed  m  fresh  acid  and  precipitated 
and  for  some  years  the  workings  were  very  with  sal  ammoniac.  By  the  application  ot  Heat 
productive,  hut  finally  ceased  to  afford  much  the  ammonia  and  chlorma  are  expeUed,  and 
more  of  the  metal.  The  island  of  St.  Domingo  the  platmnm  is  obtained  in  porous  spongy 
also  produced  small  quantities.  But  the  whole  masses.  These  are  geptly  rubbed  to  powder, 
productionoftheAmerieanconlineiithasprob-  and  with  wat«r  ma  wooden  mortar  are  tntu- 
ably  never  exceeded  SpO  pounds  a  year.  This  is  rated  with  a  wooden  pestle  untd  thoroughly 
but  little  more  than  has  been  obtained  from  washed.  The  heavy  metallic  ptffticles  which 
Borneo  in  the  East  Indies,  the  annual  product  subside  are  separated  frora  the  light«r  portions 
of  which  has  been  iram  600  to  800  lbs.  In  the  and  placed  in  a  brass  cylinder  slightly  flanng 
Kusslan  gold  mines  platinum  had  been  noticed  at  the  lower  end  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
as  far  b^k  as  1819  by  the  miners,  who  called  the  removal  of  the  metal.  The  moisture  hav- 
it  white  cold ;  and  its  true  character  was  first  ing  diamed  off  and  hemg  absorbed  byiihulons 
recognize  by  Prof  Lnbarski  at  St  Petersburg  paper  placed  in  the  bottom,  a  closely  fittmg 
in  1823  It  was  first  worked  oh  the  eastern  piston  is  mtroduced  and  powertuliy  pressea 
elopes  of  the  Ural  monntsins,  and  was  after-  down.  The  metal  is  thus/orroed  into  acohe- 
ward  discovered  and  worked  to  much  greater  rent  cake  of  specific  gravity  about  10,  and  its 
extent  on  the  western  slopes.  Much  the  lar-  appearance  changes  from  dull  gray  t«  ametallio 
gestportionsoffheproductwereobtainedfrom  lustre.  The  cake  is  nest  subjected  for  atout 
the  washinifs  of  Kiini  Tadelsk ;  and  next  in  20  minnt«s  to  the  powerful  heat  of  a  wmd  fiir- 
importance  were  those  of  Goroblagodat^k,  nace ;  after  which  it  is  forged  by  hammering 
near  Knshvinsk.  From  1827  to  1834  the  with  a  heavy  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  the  blows 
annnal  yield  of  aU  the  Russian  washings  was  being  always  directed  upon  the  ends  of  the 
from  4,000  to  5,000  lbs.  troy ;  and  up  to  1851  cake  and  not  upon  the  sides.  It  is  woAed 
the  total  production  was  estimated  at  3,061  down  with  more  difficulty  than  iron.  WHen 
puds  (90,343  lbs.  troy),  of  which  1,990  puds  a  largo  quantity,  as  500  _oz.,  is  operated  upon 
wore  from  the  washings  of  Nijni  Tagielsk.  at  a  time,  this  by  the  action  of  the  press  is  ob- 
The  metal  was  introduced  into  the  Russian  twned  in  adenseblockaboutS  mchesby  4  and 
coinage  and  made  into  pieces  of  11  and  33  2i  inches  thick.  It  is  heated  in  a  smiths  char- 
rubles  each;  but  after  the  year  1845  its  use  coal  fire,  where  it  .s  soplaoedthatthejrfs  from 
for  this  purpose  ceased,  and  the  production  two  tuyeres  strike  together  upon  it.  wnen  at 
has  since  greatly  fallen  off.  In  1855  and  1856  the  welding  point  or  almost  a  blue  heat  itre- 
thei-e  were  no  returns  from  the  government  eeives  a  blow  from  a  heavy  drop  or  vertica! 
mines,  and  iu  1858  they  amounted  to  only  hammer  somewhat  like  that  of  a  ;pile-^nvmg 
1  lbs  7  oz  8  dwt.,  all  from  the  washings  machine.  It  is  then  reheated,  and  in  about  20 
of  Goroblagodatsk.  The  private  mines  in  the  minutes  is  again  struck,  the  process  being  re- 
same  yearslnmished  respectively  42  lbs.  6  oz.,  peatedeontinuallyforaweekorlOdaystillthe 
63  lbs.  11  oz.  3  dwt.,  and  838  lbs.  7  oz.  9  dwt.  mass  is  sufficiently  consolidated  for  forgii^  into 
In  North  America  platinum  has  been  found  in  bars  and  sheets.  The  latter  are  rolled  ont,  and 
minute  scales  and  grwns  in  the  gold  washings  theobiectoftheirpreparationm  large  pieces  is 
of  the  Ohaudi6re  river,  Canada  East ;  and  as-  to  make  pans  and  alembics  for  concentrating 
Bociated  with  it  were  small  plates  of  iridos-  salphuric  acid,  which  it  is  important  to  have 
mine,  the  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  in  one  piece.  Vessels  have  thus  been  made  in 
It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Genth  in  the  lead  and  France  weighing  m  a  single  piece  over  3,000  oz. 
copper  ores  of  Lancaster  oo.,  Fenn.,  in  traces ;  —By  one  of  the  other  methods  the  platinum  is 
and  Prof.  0.  U.  Shepard  reports  having  found  taken  in  the  spongy  state,  obtained  as  above 
in  Rutherford  co.,  N.  0.,  a  lump  weighing  described,  and  amalgamated  with  double  its 
a  541  grains.  In  California  it  accompanies  tiio  weight  of  mercury  in  a  porphyry  mortar.  The 
gold  ores,  and  is  detected  in  the  gold  itself  that  amalgam  is  then  compressed  m  a  cyhndncal 
is  taken  to  the  mints  for  coinage.  In  1854  it  cavity  in  a  block  of  wood,  and  the  excess  of 
was  found  by  Mr.  George  Simpson  in  the  Rocky  mercury  is  forced  out  by  the  application  of  a 
mountains,  about  150  m.  from  Fort  Laramie ;  screw  press;  and  after  thus  remaining  for  sev- 
and  explorations  were  undertaken  m  1860  to  eral  hours  it  is  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  toa 
determine  the  importance  of  the  discovery.—  white  heat,  cither  directly  upon  the  coals  or  in 
The  methods  in  use  for  obtaming  platinum  free  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  As  the  mer- 
from  the  substances  with  which  it  is  alloyed  cury  disappears  the  platinuni  contracts  and 
have  for  the  most  part  been  based  on  its  bemg    draws  itself  together  m  a  very  cnnous  manner, 
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and  is  at  last  obtained  in  a  solid  mas9.  This  is  Wolcott  Qihhs  of  New  York  has  recently  com- 
neit  forged  by  repeated  liammerings  and  heat-  pleted  aa  elaborat*  investigation  of  platinnm 
inga.  By  the  Russian  process  the  precipitat--  and  its  associated  metals,  which  led  him  to  en- 
ed  ammonio-chloride,  after  being  well  washed  tirely  new  methods  of  separating  these  metals 
and  dried,  is  heated  in  a  cast  iron  pot  till  the  from  each  other  in  the  wet  way,  either  for 
ammftnia  and  chloride  are  volatilized.  The  practical  operations  or  for  qualitative  analysis, 
platinum  remains  behind  of  a  gray  color,  and  An  aeconnt  of  Lis  researches  and  discoveries 
still  combined  with  a  little  iridium.  Three  is  published  in  vol.  sii.  of  the  Smithsonian 
pounds  of  this  are  grotmd  ali  a  time  with  an  "  Contributions  to  Knowledge." — Platinum  has 
iron  mortar  and  pestle,  no  difficulty  being  ,es-  been  sucoessfully  worked  in  New  York  upon  a 
perienoed  in  using  iron  rather  than  wood,  considerabloscalehy  Dr.  E.  A.  L.  Eoberts,  who 
though  Dr.  Wollaston  snpposed  the  iron  might  employs  the  osyhydrogen  blowpipe  for  melting 
prevent  the  particles  of  platinum -from  weld-^  themetal.  (See  Blowpipe.)  His  object  is  chiefly 
mg.  The  metal,  being,  reduced  to  a  fine  gray  to  convert  crude  platinum  and  scraps  into  plates 
powder,  is  wrapped  in  paper  to  keep  it  together  and  wire  for  the  use  of  dentists.  To  obtain 
and  enclosed  in  a  thick  iron  ring,  which  is  then  the  luctal  soft  and  tough  and  without  flaws,  he 
placed  upon  an  anvil  under  a  screw  press.  It  finds  thorongh  melfing  and  welding  at  a  white 
is  thus  solidified  into  a  cake,  and  after  this  is  heat  essential.  The  welding  is  a  delicate  pro- 
heated  in  a  charcoal  fire  and  again  compressed,  cess,  requiring  that  the  platinnm  should  be  per- 
by  which  it  is  rendered  malleable. — The  method  fectly  clean  and  be  heated  in  a  muffle  until  the 
formerly  practised  by  the  French  silversmiths  surface  is  too  hot  to  be  distinctly  seen.  If 
was  not«adapted  to  remove  the  foreign  metals  visible  the  metal  is  too  cool  to  be  welded,  and 
and  impurities  from  the  platinum,  and  conse-  hammering  upon  itwillhave  the  effect  of  shat- 
cjuently  the  articles  they  prepared  were  dfefec-  tering  the  piece.  The  metal  should  be  handled 
tive  in  the  properties  for  which  especially  the  with  tongs  plated  with  pJatinum,  and  hammer- 
metal  is  valued.  Their  process,  which  was  ed  first  with  a  clean  hammer,  weighing  not 
one  of  consolidation  chiefly,  was  based  on  the  more  than  a  pound,  upon  a  clean  anvil ;  and 
facilit_y  with  which  platinum  may  be  made  to  both  hammer  and  anvil  should  be  as  hot  as 
combme  with  arsenic  and  form  a  very  fusible  possible  without  drawing  the  temper  of  the 
alloy.  This  they  cast  in  moulds,  and  then  ex-  steel.  The  metal  cools  very  quickly,  and  it  is 
pelling  the  arsenic  by  continued  high  heat  ob-  with  difficulty  kept  at  the  high  heat  required, 
tained  the  metal  in  a  concentrated  form  and  After  bemg  welded  a  heavier  hammer  may  bo 
malleable  condition.  The  latest  and  mostap-  used  for  forging.  Dr,Eoberts,hayingcondeneed 
proved  method  is  to  obtain  an  alloy  of  plati-  the  scraps  or  sponge  by  partially  melting  them 
num  and  lead  by  melting  the  ore  with  galena  very  compactly  together  into  a  square  block 
in  a  reverberatory  fhmace.  The  substances  of  10  to  20  ounces  weight,  places  two  of  these 
are  well  mixed  together,  and  some  glass  and  blocks  in  the  muffle  together ;  and  as  soon  as 
litharge  are  added,  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  they  attain  the  high  temperature  required  he 
decomposing  the  snlphurets.  When  fused,  the  removes  one  speedily  to  the  anvil,  and  gives 
mass,  protected  from  the  osidizing  action  of  it  3  or  4  quick  sharp  blows  in  rapid  succession, 
the  air,  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  and  returning  it  to  the  muffle  treats  the  olher 
nndisturbed  that  the  osmides  may  collect  in  in  the  same  way,  and  so  alternately  till  both 
the  bottom.  The  scoria  is  then  removed,  and  are  thoroughly  welded.  By  long  hammering 
the  upper  portion  of  the  alloy  of  lead  and    the  metal  is  made  tough  and  fibrous;  but  if 

Elatinnm  is  run  off  and  cupelled  to  remove  the  thrown  into  the  water  while  hot,  it  heoomes 
iad.  The  platinum  is  then  refined  in  furnaces  crystalline  and  brittle.  The  partially  melted 
made  of  solid  lime  and  heated  by  a  large  jet  cakes  before  forging  are  crystalline  and  sono- 
of  oxre^n  and  hydrogen.  By  prolonged  fusion  rons,  and  break  easily  like  spelter.— The  prop- 
in  this  furnace  all  traces  of  sihcon  and  osmi-  erty  possessed  by  platinum  in  so  eminent  a  de- 
nm  may  be  removed.  This  is  the  process  of  gree  of  resisting  oxidation  and  the  action  of 
MM.  Deville  and  Debray  of  Paris,  who  first  heat,  of  most  adds,  and  other  elements  of 
made  it  known  at  the  meeting  of  the  acad-  change,  renders  it  weU  adapted  for  various 
emy  of  sciences  in  Paris,  June  4,  185S,  when  chemicalutensils,  for  plates  and  bands  employed 
they  also  exhibited  two  ingots  of  the  metal  by  dentists  for  artificial  teeth,  and  for  retorts 
weighing  together  26  kilogrammes  (about  56  and  stills  of  the  manufacturer  of  sulphuric  acid, 
lbs.),  which  had  been  fused  in  the  same  fire  It  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  omeibles,  cap- 
and  cast  in  an  ingot  mould  of  wrought  iron ;  sules,  spatulas,  wires  for  various  purposes,  and 
also  a  toothed  wheel  of  platinnm  cast  in  sand  weights  for  delicate  balances.  The  crucibles 
in  tlie  usual  mode  of  ca5ting_  iron.  These  are  ingeniously  made  from  a  flat  disk  by  the 
chemists  announced  that  by  their  method  plat-  process  called  spinning.  The  disk,  being  made 
innm  may  be  melted  in  any  quantity,  and  to  revolve  rapidly  when  attached  to  the  end 
once  melted  it  behaves  precisely  like  gold  or  of  the  axis  of  a  lathe,  is  pressed  upon  by  a 
silver.  An  account  of  their  researches  is  pub-  blunt  pomt  applied  successively  to  different 
lisbed  in  the  Annales  de  chimie  et  de  pliytiqne,  parts  of  its  surface,  till  it  is  at  last  turned  over 
Aug,  1859,  and  a  translation  of  the^aper  is  in  into  the  shape  required.  The  alloys  of  plati- 
thelstvolumeof the"OhemicalNews."  Prof,-  nmn  have  been  lattlo  used;  but  the  Frenii 
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chemists  in  their  inveatigationa  found  tliat  the  irhile  others,  looking  at  single  aspects  of  the 
metal  when  combined  with  some  of  its  asso-  Soeratic  teaching,  framed  one-sided  systems 
elated  metals,  as  iridium  and  rhodium,  is  ma-  which  rather  caricatured  than  adequately  rep- 
terially  improved  for  most  of  its  uses.  With  resented  it,  Plato  developed  its  germs  in  all 
21.3  per  cent,  of  iridium  an  alloy  is  produced  their  fulness  and  fruitftilness ;  and  his  works 
which  is  malleable  and  almost  completely  re-  are  not  more  a  product  of  his  own  genius  than 
sists  the  action  of  aqva  Tegia.  With  smaller  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  master.  After 
proportions  of  iridium  the  alloy  is  softer,  and  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  repwred  to  Me- 
hy  varying  the  proportions  compounds  are  oh-  gara,  where  Euclid,  a  former  fellow  disciple, 
taiued  of  qualities  especially  adapted  for  par-  bad  opened  a  school  in  which  he  sought  to  en- 
ticular  purposes.  Thus  retorts  for  the  maun-  graft  the  Socratio  ethics  on  the  stock  of  Eleatic 
facture  of  sulphuric  acid  are  now  made  in  idealism.  To  the  ideas  and  impulses  here  ac- 
Paris,  which  have  the  strength  and  stiflhess  quired  we  owe  very  probably  that  group  of 
of  rolled  iron.  Some  of  the  alloys  are  found  dialogues  in  which  Plato  seeks  to  establish, 
when  cast  in  moulds  to  take  the  impressions  against  the  Heraclitan  doctrine  of  absolute 
.  with  great  exactness.  'Hn  as  well  as  arsenic  multiplicity  and  the  Eleatic  aasunipUon  of  ah- 
greatly  increases  the  fusibility  of  platinum ;  solnte  unity,  the  tme  idea  of  science.  From 
8ud  consequently  it  is  not  safe  to  use  it  for  Megara  he  visited  Oyrene,  Egypt,  Magna  Gras- 
aoldering  the  latter  metal.  For  this  purpose  cia,  and  Sicily.  Of  alleged  journeys  to  Pales- 
gold  is  commonly  employed.  When  the  oxides  tine,  Babylon,  Persia,  India,  &c.,  there  is  not 
of  easily  reduced  metals,  as  of  lead  for  instance,  the  slightest  evidence;  and  even  of  any  philo- 
are  heated  in  platinum  crucibles,  these  are  in  sophieal  fruits  of  his  sojoum  in  Egypt  his  writ- 
danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  formation  of  a  ings  indicate  but  the  faintest  trace.  In  the 
fusible  alloy  between  the  platinum  and  the  re-  Greek  cities  of  lower  Italy,  however,  where 
duced  metal.— Two  combinations  of  platinum  Pythagoreanism  had  its  native  home  and  still 
with  oxygen  are  known ;  the  protoxide  (PtO),  mainly  flourished,  he  became  more  thoroughly 
and  the  binoxide  (PtOO.  These  and  their  conversant  with  the  tenets  of  that  philoso- 
compounds  possess  no  particular  interest.— The  phy.  Hence  in  part  probably  his  fondness 
subject  of  platinum  is  treated  in  much  detail  in  for  matliematical  physics,  for  mythical  and 
Gmelin's  "  Handbook  of  Chemistry."  allegorical  imagery,  and  possibly  for  political 
PLATO,  a  Greet  philosopher,  bom  in  Bpeeulation,  while  its  fundamental  doctrine 
Athens  (or  according  to  some  authorities  in  of  unity  developing  itself  in  multiplicity  fur- 
jEgina)  in  439  B.  0.,  died  in  348.  His  fa-  nished  an  admirable  solution  of  the  conflict 
ther  Ariston  traced  his  descent  to  Codrus,  between  the  Eleatic  and  the  Heraclitan  doc- 
ftud  his  mother  Perictione  reckoned  Solon  trines.  Plato's  general  mode  of  philosophizing 
among  her  ancestors.  His  ori^nal  name  was  was  in  antiqnity  regarded  as  strongly  Pythago- 
Aristocles,  derived  from  his  grandfather ;  but  rean.  After  about  10  years  of  foreiga  resi- 
it  was  changed  to  Plato  (Gr.  wXarur,  broad),  dence  and  travel  he  returned  to  Athens,  and 
whether  from  the  breadth  of  his  forehead,  his  opened  a  school  in  his  garden  near  the  acad- 
fihoulders,  or  his  diction,  is  not  determined,  emy,  where  he  expounded  his  doctrines  in  con- 
Owing  to  his  subsequent  renown  a  parentage  versation  and  formal  lectures  to  a  large  num- 
from  Apollo  was  attributed  to  him,  and  bees  ber  of  pupils  (among  whom  were  women  dis- 
settling  on  his  infant  lips  were  said  to  have  be-  guised  asmen),'attracted  by  his  high  reputation 
tokened  the  honeyed  sweetness  of  his  style,  for  eloquence  and  wisdom.  He  also  devoted  a 
Beside  the  ordinary  training  in  gymnastics,  portion  of  his  time  to  composing  and  revising 
grammar,  and  musio,  ho  woa  initiated  by  Oraty-  his  works,  ffis  life  thus  flowed  on  in  an  even 
lus  into  the  doctrines  of  Horaclitus,  and  the  tenor,  broken  only  by  two  visita  to  Syracuse, 
studyofAnaxagorasgave  him  the  results  of  the  neither  of  them  attended  by  very  flattering  re- 
pre-Socratio  physics.  The  exuberant  fancy  suits.  One  was  made  in  the  vain  hope  of  re- 
which  he  subseqnently  lavished  on  dialectics  at  alizing  through  the  newly  crowned  younger 
fiiMt  overflowed  in  poetical  compositions,  epic,  Dionysius  his  ideal  repnblic.  Plato  never  mar- 
lync,  and  dramatic.  But  he  burned  his  epics  on  ried,  never  mingled  in  public  affairs,  and  seems 
comparing  them  with  Homer,  and  when,  in  his  to  have  regarded  the  constitution  and  charao- 
20th  year,  he  fell  nnder  the  influence  of  Socra-  ter  of  his  native  city  with  disfavor  and  almost 
tea,  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  philoso-  despdr.  He  spent  a  tranqnil  old  age,  his  men- 
phy  as  that  essence  and  sonl  of  harmony  of  tal  faculties  to  the  last  scarcely  perceptibly  de- 
whioh  rhythmical  numbers  are  but  the  sen-  cayed. — The  writings  of  Plato  were  favorites 
Buous  and  shadowy  embodiment.  He  was  a  alike  with  pagan  and  Christian  antiquity,  and 
pupil  of  Socrates  during  the  last  8  or  9  years  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  state  of  nnnsnal 
of  that  great  reformer's  life,  and  became  thor-  completeness  and  textual  purity.  The  gen- 
oughly  imbued  with  his  profound  ethical  uineness  of  many  of  the  pieces  which  bear  his 
spirit,  and  master  of  his  searching  and  potent  name  has  been  disputed,  but  in  ease  of  moat  of 
dialectics.  Plato  fdone,  of  all  the  disciples  of  them  with  litt3e  approach  to  unanimity  on  the 
Socrates,  seems  fully  to  have  appreciated  the  part  of  the  assailants.  A  few  of  the  smaller 
intellectuai  greatness  and  seized  the  profonnd  pieces,  together  with  the  letters,  are  nndoubt- 
Bcientific  conceptions  of  his  master;  and  hence,  ediy  spurious,  but  the  genuineness  of  all  the 
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more  important  works  there  is  no  good  reason  dialectics  rb  ever  Tras  trodden,  and  amid  a 
to  doubt.  They  are  all  in  the  form  of  dia-  style  often  needlessly  and  provokingly  obscure, 
loguea,  in  nearly  all  Socrates  being  the  chief  the  student  of  Plato  is  jet  drawn  onward  by  a 
speaker,  and  the  exponent  of  the  author's  sen-  resistlesa  attraction.  It  is  necessary  to  even 
tiraents.  Their  composition  extended  over  a  the  most  rapid  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of 
largepartofMslife,andtheyaretoberegarded,  Plato  to  keep  in  view  Ms  historical  position, 
probably,  rather  as  marking  different  stages  of  The  field  of  science  had  received  as  yet  no  for- 
his  philosophical  development,  than  as  exposi-  mal  divisions,  bnt  the  several  schools  before 
tions  of  a  perfectly  matured  and  rounded  system,  Socrates  had,  each  for  itself,  sought  to  solve 
The  methods  of  philosophy  Plato  seems  to  have  the  problem  of  universal  being,  Socrates  dis- 
settled  with  great  deflniteness ;  but  in  regard  to  carded  the  whole  body  of  these  speculations  aa 
the  subject  matter  to  which  those  methods  aiming  at  what  was  unattainable,  and  worth- 
were  applicable,  he  to  the  last  regarded  him-  less  if  attained.  He  threw  himself  entirely  on 
self  as  an  inquirer.  Nnmerons  attempts  have  qnestions  of  political  and  personal  morality,  as 
been  made  to  arrange  his  dialognes  on  some  those  which  alone  had  an  immediate  interest 
clear  principle  of  classification,  either  logical  for  man,  and  investigated  these  by  that  search- 
er chronological;  bnt  none  has  been  entirely  ing  process  of  question  and  answer  in  which 
Bnoceseful.  They  bear  no  clear  internal  marks  he  sought  to  draw  forth  an  exact  conception  of 
of  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and  they  the  subject,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  all  re- 
nsually  admit  no  sharp  division  according  to  lated  or  unrelated  ideas.  His  powerful  inter- 
their  contents.  "We  may  perhaps  most  satis-  rogation  went  to  the  core  of  every  subject,  and 
fiictorily  class  them  according  to  the  leading  scuffht  to  enucleate  ita  essential  and  distin- 
epochs  in  the  life  of  PJato,  llins  some  of  the  guishang  characteristic  Thus  definition  and 
smaller  dialogues  on  specific  ethical  points,  genor'dization  were  the  essential  elements  of 
may  be  referred  to  his  first  or  more  strictly  the  Soeratic  method,  which  Plato  adopted  to 
Soeratio  period.  To  his  residence  in  Megara  the  lull  and  developed  scientiflcaJly,  Bnt  he 
we  may  refer,  doubtless,  the  noble  tetralogy  of  readmitted  those  elements  of  speculation  which 
" Theietetns,"  the  "8opldst,"the  "Statesman,"  Sociateshad  discarded,  bringing  to  bear  upon 
and"Parmenidea;"andfinally,totheperiodof  them  his  new  dialectical  weapons,  and  tins 
hia  establishment  in  the  academy,  those  noble  made  his  system  the  embodiment  and  rcpre- 
compositiona,  "  Phsedrus,"  the  "  Symposium,"  scntativo  of  all  the  wisdom  of  his  time. — Plato 
"  Gorgias,"  "  Phtedon,"  "  Philebus,"  the  "  Ee-  makes  no  formal  division  of  science.  He  evi- 
puhlic,"  "Timfflus,"and  the  "Laws;"  though  dently,  however,  regards  it  substantially  under 
in  what  order  it  b  impossible  to  decide,  escept  the  threefold  division  of  dialectics,  physics, 
that  we  maynaturally  regard  "Phffidrus"  as  the  and  ethics  or  politics.  Dialectics,  which  with 
ewliestwork  of  thisperiod,whilethe  "Laws,"  Aristotle  became  the  mere  instrument  of  sci- 
by  unanimons  consent,  is  among  the  latest,  ence,  logic,  was  with  Plato  the  science'  of 
Ilatoisoneof  the  most  fascinating  writers  that  sciences,  the  science  of  absolute  being.  Phys- 
ever  undertook  to  espouod  the  enigmas  of  phi-  ics  and  ethics  are  sciences  only  so  far  as  they 
losophy.  He  spreads  the  charms  of  an  eshaust-  connect  themselves  with  dialectics.  Strictly 
1^3  fiincy  over  the  subtlest  controversies  of  the  speaking  therefore  dialecrics  covers  the  whole 
dialectician.  He  is  at  once  poet  and  philoso-  field  of  philosophy,  while  speaking  in  a  looser 
pher,  with  no  small  measure  of  the  sweet  flow  way  it  appears  as  one  single,  though  far  the 
of  diction,  the  richness  of  invention,  the  exube-  most  important  branch  of  it.  Mathematics  he 
rant  imagery,  the  never  failing  vivacity,  and  we  does  not  regard  as  a  science,  but  a  help  to  sci- 
may  add  the  garmlity,  of  Homer.  One  of  the  ence,  iying  midway  between  its  absolute  veri- 
highestcharmaofhiswritingsistheirthorough-  ties  and  the  nneertaintiea  of  opinion.  Dialec- 
ly  dramatic  charaeter ;  they  are  diaiognea  not  tics,  as  the  science  por  67mnen.ce,  deals  only 
merely  in  form  but  in  spirit.  They  are  con-  with  the  absolute  and  invariable.  Its  subject 
ducted  with  all  the  freedom  and  animation  of  a  matter  consists  of  those  transcendental,  spirit- 
reaj  conversation  between  intelligent  and  high-  uai  essences  which  Plato  calls  forms,  species 
ly  gifted  men.  The  writer  winds  his  way  iato  {<i6ii),  improperly  known  as  ideas.  It  is  easy 
the  discussion  in  the  most  natural  and  easy  to  say  in  a  general  way  what  these  forms 
manner,  the  predetermined  theme  being  often  are.  They  are  the  eternal,  immutable  essen- 
made  to  hang  on  some  casual  expression;  his  ces,  removed  from  the  sphere  of  sense,  and 
characters  are  delineated  with  equal  truthfal-  cognizable  only  by  the  reason.  They  per- 
ness  and  vivacity,  and  a  thousand  life-like  vade  the  sensible  world,  being  as  it  were  the 
touches  interspersed  throughout  lend  to  the  substance  of  which  it  is  the  shadow,  giving 
whole  an  air  of  perfect  verisimilitude.  A  light,  to  it  whatever  of  partial  reality  it  possesses, 
buoyant  humor,  irony,  sarcasm,  banter,  now  They  thus  answer  undoubtedly  to  the  intui- 
liroad,  now  delicate,  picturesque  illustration,  tions  and  general  truths  of  modem  science,  and 
and  occasionally  elaborate  and  gorgeous  fable,  they  are  now  more  generally  explained  as  mere 
alternate  with  and  refieve  the  stern  dialectical  abstractions,  universals,  the  product  exclusive- 

f processes  with  which  the  reader  has  constant-  ly  of  the  mind,  and  having  no  objective  reality. 

y  to  grappie.    No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Earlier  scholars  held  them  to  be  veritable,  oh- 

throngh  about  as  sharp  and  thorny  a  path  of  jeetive  existences,  subtle,  half  spiritual,  and 
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aiacerned  dire«tly  by  the  eye  of  tha  soul,  sa  of  the  body.  ■  Pr^sistenoe,  tbe  ideas  or  fonna, 
sensible  objects  are  by  the  eye  of  tie  body,  and.inunortality  are  tbna  all  woven  into  ona 
Mucii  as  there  is  in  Plato  which .  gires  plausi-  indissoluble  w-eb  of  argument,  of  which  tha 
bility  to  tie  more  modern  view,  we  yet  incline  ideas  are,  as  everywhere  in  hia  system,  the  cen- 
decidedly  to  tbe  realiBtic  doctrine  of  former  tral  point.  We  hold.,  therefore,  to  the  middle 
interpretera.  The  ideas  or  forms  of  Plata  grew  age  realistic  views  of  the  Platonic  forms  or 
oTit  of  bis  strong  conviction  of  the  non-reality  ideas,  and,  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  the 
of  matter.  He  adopted  fully,  in  regard  to,  the  standaid  of  the  Scotch  or  French  metaphysics 
phenomenal  world,  the  HeraoHtan  doctrine  of  of  iOur  owji  day  ia  to  ignore  Plato's  historioal 
the  perpetual  flow  of  all  things.  Thus,  deny-  position,  and  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  problems 
ing  the  reality  of  matter,  which  never  is,  but  is  of  Grecian  speculation.  Of  course  it  is  impos- 
always  becomii^,  he  woald  have  denied  equal-  siblo  bat  that  Plato,  in  applying  to  these  oaaumed 
ly  the  possibility  of  forming  a  Bcience  bygen-  realitiea  his  sharp_  dialectical  methods,  should  bo 
eralizations  from  matter.  It  could  have  been  sometimes  inconsistent  with  himself,  and  resolve 
but  the  shadow  of  a  shadow.  The  same  thing  the  objective  essences  into  the  subjective  con- 
is  shown  by  the  relation  of  Plato's  doctrine  to  ceptioas  for  which  they  really  stand.  And  as 
theEleatics.  The  Eleatics  were  not  idealists  in  these  transoendental  forms  are  the  essence  of 
the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  Their  absolute  all  reality,  and  the  end  of  all  true  knowledge, 
One  was  not  a  mere  abstraction,  a  creature  of  it  follows  that  the  soul's  residence  in  the  body 
the  mind,  but  the  totality  of  the  objective  nni-  is  an  evil,  that  .the  phenomena  of  sense,  inter- 
verse,  as  discerned  by  the  soul  or  the  reason,  posed  between  the  mind  and  these  absolute  ei- 
itself  but  a  subtler  species  of  matter.  .  It  is  iatenoes,  are  constantly  deceiving  and  allnring 
doubtful  if  there  was  any  pure  idealism  in  an-  it  from  its  proper  element.  The  great  business 
tiquity.  Agmn,  the  way  in  which  we  become  of  the  philosopher,  therefore,  is  to  emancipate 
acquainted  with  the  "  forms"  proves  their  ob-  himself  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  from  the 
jective  and  real  character.  Were  they  mere  dominion  of  the  animal  appetites,  but  also  from 
mtnitions  or  generalizations,  we  could  arrive  at  the  illusions  of  sense,  and  to  retire  into  that  in- 
a  knowledge  of  them  by  those  processes  of  ab-  terior  world  of  reflection  in  which  his  mind  can 
stractiou  and  generalization  to  which  the  mind  commune  with  its  kindred  eternal  essences.  The 
is  abundantly  competent.  But  such  was  not  "ideas,"  however,  are  not  themselves  all  of 
the  case.  The  soul  enshrined  in  the  body  equal  escellenee;  but  supreme  above  the  othera 
could  not  possibly  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  are  the  forma  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
them.  It  must  have  acquired  that  knowledge  the  ^ood,  in  which  triad  again  the  last  takes 
in  a  state  anterior  to  the  present,  when,  disem-  the  highest  place,  end  becomes,  perhaps,  identi- 
bodied,  it  stood  face  to  face  with  these  essences  cal  with  the  Deity,  who  thus,  under  the  Pla- 
kindred  to  itself,  and  communed  with  them  as  tonic  conception,,  seems  to  fluctuate  between 
the  bodily  sense  here  holds  c<mver8e  with  the  a  personal  being  and  the  highest  and  noblest 
elements  of  matter.  Thus  ail  learning  is  with  of  the  ideas.  And  as  the  ideas  are  the  only 
Plato  merely  reminiscenoe,  the  knowledge  objects  of  true  science,  and  preparation  to 
which  the  sonl  had  in  its  anterior  state  being  commnne  with  them,  and  especially  with  the 
called  up  by  the  action  of  the  senses  upon  the  good,  the  noblest  of  them  all,  is  the  great  end 
phenomenal  world,  in  whose  pictured  semblan-  of  philosophical  striving,  so  in  the  last  analysis 
ces  the  soul  learns  to  recall  the  features  of  the  science  and  virtue  comcide,  and  the  ideas  fur- 
divlno  original.  And  tliat  this  doctrine  of  pre-  nish  the  basis  not  only  of  all  science,  but  of 
existence  and  reminiscence  is  no  mere  poetic  piety  and  morality. — Physics  Plato  expounds 
Action,  or  imaginative  symbol,  ia  shown  by  the  in  a  great  measure  from  a  Pythagorean  stand- 
aeverity  of  the/process  which  he  employs  ia  point,  and  his  cofflnogony  in  roost  of  its  detwia 
demonstrating  it,  and  the  high  practical  pur-  scarcely  rose,  probably,  even  in  his  own  view, 
pose  to  which  he  applies  it.  In  order  to  estai>-  above  the  level  of  plausible  conjecture.  The 
Jish  ttie  doctrine  of  preexiatence  he  employs  world  is  originated  and  not  eternaL  It  ia 
one  of  the  sharpest  psychological  processes  in  framed  by  the  Creator  out  of  a  chaotic  and 
his  entire  works.  He  distingflishcB  between  formless  mass,  after  the  model  of  on  immov- 
ideas  drawn  from  the  sense,  and  those  eoneep-  iable  and  perfect  archetypal  world.  The  two 
tions  which  sense  never  could  furnish,  but  are  brought  into  nnion  through  the  medium  of 
which  exist  in  the  miud  from  the  very  com-  a  world-sonl,  placed  in  the  world  according  to 
mencement  of  our  earthly  being,  aa  standards  to  the  relation  of  numbers,  and  conslitutiiig  a  bar- 
which  oursensible  perceptions  are  all  referred,  monizing  Unk  between  the  Deity  and  the  ar- 
and  which  consequently  it  must  have  brou^t  chetypal  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  blind 
with  it  from  an  anterior  state.  And  in  thns  and  formless  matter  on  the  other.  Aa  the 
establishing  the  esistencfe  of  the  sonl  before  work  of  a  good  being,  the  world  must  be  as 
coming  into  the  body,  he  establishes  its  inde-  perfect  aa  the  untraotable  and  essentially  evil 
pcudence  of  the  body,  and  by  consequence  its  nature  of  matter  admits.  Hence  the  universe 
immortality.  He  reastms  from  the  past  to  the  isa  unity,  and  has  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms 
future,  and  by  ahowing  that  the  soul  is  not  de-  and  motions,  the  spherical  and  the  circular, 
pendent  for  its  existence  upon  the  body,  ho  The  stars  are  heavenly  and  imperishable  es- 
siiowb  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  dissolution  senoes,  uid  the  earth  lies,  round,  self-poised, 
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and  immovable,  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  class  is  wisdom,  of  the  second  temperance,  and 
The  soul,  according  to  Plato's  conception  of  its  of  the  third  courage ;  while  iu  the  state,  aa  in 
nature,  would  come  into  the  department  of  the  individual,  justice  is  the  principle  tiiat  rnna 
physics.  It  consisted,  according  to  him,  of  two  through,  regulates,  and  harmonizes  the  whole, 
portions,  the  soul  proper,  the  intellect  or  rea-  According  to  the  ordinary  Greek  conception 
aon;  divine  and  iitiniortal,  and  a  sensnons  or  Plato  makes  the  state  supreme,  and  merges  in 
appetitive  principle,  material  and  perishable;  it  all  the  interests  of  individual  and  domestic 
while'  intermediate  between  them,  but  ap-  life.  Household  relations  and  ties  are  to  be 
proaching  nearer  to  the.  reason,  is  a  third  ele-  unsparingly  sacrificed  on  the  altai"  of  the  state, 
ment  which  he  calls  passion,  and  which  thus  A  community  of  wives  and  of  goods  is  to  take 
mediates  between'  the  divine  and  the  earthly,  the  place  of  private  property  and  of  domestic 
the  intellectual  and  the  sensuous,  as  the  soul  life.  Tbo  education  and  the  employments  of 
of  the  world  mediates  between  Deity  and  mat-  the  citizens  are  all  to  be  regulated  by  the  state, 
ter.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  Plato  argues  Plato  draws  out  at  length  his  system  of  educa- 
at  length  and  with  great  earnestness.  He  tion.  He  would  banish  all  dramatic  poetry  as 
argues  it  fi'om  the  general  principle  that  con-  involving  the  personating  of  fictitions  charac- 
trfoes  spring  from  contraries,  death  from  life,  ters,  and  thus  virtually  annetioning  fijlsehood, 
and  consequently  life  li-om  death,  from  the  all  music  except  the  simpler  and  move  manly 
Bonl's  preSxistence,  and  consequent  indepen-  kinds,  all  those  fables  which  exhibit  degrnd- 
dence  of  the  body,  from  its  simphcity  which  ing  pictures  of  the  gods,  and  every  thing  that 
renders  it  incapable  of  dissolution,  from  its  can  foster  timidity  and  the  fear  of  death.  The 
superiority  to  the  body,  from  its  bearing  with-  governing  class  in  the  state  should  consist  of 
in  it  the  principle  of  life,  &o.  He  believes  in  philosophers,  of  those  who,  having  risen  to  the 
fiitureretribution,exoneratesGodfi^omrespon-  contemplation  of  the  real  and  the  true,  can 
eibility  for  sin  and  suffering,  and  sets  forth  in  estimate  at  their  worth  the  shadowy  pursuits 
elaborate  myths  the  blessedness  of  the  virtuous  and  pleasures  of  the  multitude.  A  monarchy 
and  the  punishmenfcg  of  the  vicious,  blending,  is  to  be  preferred  on  acconnt  of  the  difficulty 
however,  with  his  teaching  the  Pythagorean  of  finding  many  men  qualified  to  rule.  In  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis.— In  ethics  Plato  "Laws,"howeTer,P!atoabandon3themonarch- 
holdstothe  Socratio  doctrine  that  virtue  is  a  icaitheoryfor  thatofjamixedgovemment.  His 
science  and  consequently  matter  of  instruction,  views  are  decidedly  aristocratic,  and  he  would 
Virtue  is  essentially  one,  the  good,  but  has  devolve  all  the  privileges  of  the  government  on 
various  forms  of  development.  He  retams  the  the  two  higher  classes,  while  the  multitude  are 
fourfold  division  of  the  virtues  into  wisdom,  merely  to  he  kept  under  wholesome  restrdnt. 
courage,  temperance,  and  justice.  The  three  Slavery  Plato  would  tolerate,  but  only  the  en- 
first  ally  themselves  to  the  three  divisions  of  slaving  of  barbarians,  not  tliat  of  Greeks  by 
the  soul  respectively,  wisdom  being  the  proper  Greeks. — A  tendency  to  a  trinity  of  doctrines 
virtue  of  the  intellect,  courage  of  the  passionate  nins  through  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  In  pey- 
portion,  and  temperanc«  of  the  animal  or  sen-  chology  we  have  the  trinity  of  reason,  passion, 
Buous.  Jiwtice.Jslie  principle  that  pervades  and  appetite;  in  ethics,  of  wisdom,  courage,  and 
and  regulates  the  whole.  In  discussing  the  temperance;inonto!ogy,ofbeing,becoming,and 
nature  of  the  chief  good,  which  the  ancients  not  being;  in  knowledge,  of  science,  opinion, 
made  the  starting  point  of  their  ethical  system,  and  sensation ;  in  cosmogony,  of  God,  the  soul 
Plato  avoids  the  opposite  extremes  of  cynicism  of  the  world,  ideas,  andmatter;  in  the  state,  of 
and  hedonism,  that  on  the  one  hand  which  ex-  magistrates,  warriors,  and  laborers.  The  list 
eludes  pleasure,  and  that  on  the  other  which  might  be  prolonged  still  further.  "We  remark 
makes  it  identical  with  pleasure.  True  virtue  finally,  in  general,  thac  Plato,  of  all  authors,  is 
always  carries  with  it  its  own  enjoyment,  and  the  one  to  whom  the  least  justice  can  be  done 
the  virtuous  man,  another  name  for  the  philos-  by  any  formal  analysis.  In  the  spirit  which 
opher,  finds  his  highest  happiness  in  communion  pervades  his  writings,  in  their  untiring  fresh- 
with  and  asamilation  to  the  good  and  the  divine,  ness,  in  their  purity,  love  of  truth  and  of  vir- 
PoliticswithPlato,  as  with  the  Greeks  generid-  tae,  their  perpetual  aspiring  to  the  loftiest 
ly,  are  closely  allied  to  ethics.  The  state  is  but  height  of  knowledge  and  of  excellence,  much 
3ie  individual  on  a  lai^r  scale ;  tiie  individual  more  than  in  their  positive  doctrmes,  lies  the 
but  a  miniature  state.  Hence  for  purposes  of  secret  of  their  charm  and  of  their  Unfiling 
moral  analysis  Plato  turns  from  the  individual  power.  Plato  is  often  styled  an  idealist.  But 
to  the  state,  as  in  deciphering  an  inscription  this  is  true  of  the  spirit  ratherthan  of  the  form 
he  would  turn  from  smaller  and  more  obscure  of  his  doctrine ;  for  strictly  he  is  an  intense 
to  larger  and  more  legible  characters.  His  realist,  and  he  differs  from  his  great  pnpdjAris- 
analysis  of  a  state  is  but  an  enlai^ment  of  his  totle,  far  less  in  his  mere  philosophical  method 
psychoJogicHl  analysis.  Its  division  is  three-  thaninhisloftymoral  ondreligiousaspirationi, 
fold.  The  governing  class  represent  the  Intel-  which  were  perpetually  winging  his  spirit  to- 
lect,  the  essence  of  the  soul,  the  laborers  and  ward  the  beaatiful  and  the  good.  His  turmal 
handicraftsmenits  sensuous  and  appetitive  por-  errors  are  abundant.  They  grow  out  of  the 
tions,  and  the  soldiers  or  guards  the  interme-  materials  on  which  he  had  to  work,  and  the 
diate  passionate  element.  The  virtue  of  the  first  vastness  and  inaolubleness  of  the  problems  with 
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which  he  girappled.     Bnt  even  in  His  errors,  the  raised  to  the  dignity  of  count.     At  the  peaoe 

truth  is  oten  deeper  thaa  the  error;  and  when  he  retired  to  his  home  on  the  Don. 
that  has  been  discredited,  the  language  adjusts       PLATTE  or  Nebraska  River.     See  Nb- 

itself  to  the  deeper  truth  of  which  it  waarather  bbaska. 

an  inadequate  eipression  than  a  direct  contra-        PLATTE,  a  N.W.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated  from 

diotion.     The  large  and  generous  spirit  of  Pla-  Kansas  bj  the  Missouri  rirer,  which  bounds  it 

tonism  is  a  mould  in  which  the  noblest  philoso-  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  and  int«r3ected  bj  the 

phiesof  earth  may  becast. — Among  the transia-  Little  Platte  river;  area,  416  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

tionsofPlatOjthemostdistinguishedistheLatia  1860,  18,341,  of  whom  3,313  were  slaves.    It 

version  of  ITarsiltus  S'icinus,  in  which  the  print-  has  a  diversified  surface  and  fertile  soil.     The 

ed  works  of  Plato  were  first  given  to  the  world  productions  in  1860  were  1,814,287  bushels  of 

(Florence,  1488).    A  GermM  translation   by  Indian  com,  129,067  of  wheat,  13T,892  of  oata, 

Bchleiermacher,  never  completed,  ia  admirable,  4,355  tons  of  hemp,  3,551  of  hay,  59,786  lbs. 

as  far  as  it  goes,  for  spirit  and  fidelity,  and  is  ao-  of  wool,  and  959,811  of  butter.    There  were 

companied  by  learned  introductions  which  have  10  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  2 

been  translated  into  English.    Victor  Oousin  newspaper  offices,  16  churches,  and  1,784  pupils 

has  published  a  translation  into  French.    There  attending  public  schools.     Capital,  Platte  City. 
is  no  good  conjplete  translation  of  Plato  in        PLATTSBTJRG,  a  township  and  villt^e,  and 

English,      Thomas  Taylor,  the   translator   of  capitalof Clintoaco.,N.Y.,onOumberlandbar, 

his  works,  understood  neither  Greek  nor  Eng-  an  indentation  of  Lake  Champlain,  atthe  mouth 

lish.    The  much  better  versions  of  Floyer  Syd-  of  the  Saranac  river,  on  both  sides  of  which  tha 

enliam  embraced  but  a  few  pieces,  and  that  village  is  built;  pop.  in  1860,  6,680.    The  river 

recently  published  in  Bohn'a  "  Classical  Li-  affords  yalnable  water  power,  and  there  are 

brary,"  by  different  hands,  is  not  creditable  to  several   manufectories.     Extensive    barracks, 

English  scholarship.     The  editions  of  entire  or  aho«t  1  m.  from  the  vBhige,  formerly  occupied 

of  separate  works  of  Plato  are  almost  number-  by  government  troopa,  are  now  used  for  the 

less.    The  first  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  annual  a^cultural  fairs.    Tlie  township  con- 

(Veuice,  1513),  and  another  by  H.  Stephens  (8  tains,  beside  the  county  buildings,  a  town  hail, 

vols.,  1578),  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edition  custom  house,  academy,  and  9  churches,  viz. : 

with  the  Latin  version  of  Marsilius  Fioinus  (11  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist  (Wesleyan), 

vols.  Svo.,  1781-6).    The  text  was  first  brought  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  8  Roman 

into  a  satisfiictory  condition  by  Bekker  (Ber-  Cathohc,  and  1  Union. — On  Sept.  11, 1814,  the 

Jin,  iei6-'18),  reprinted  by  Priestley  (11  vols.,  Americans  gained  a  memorable  naval  victory 

London,  1836),  and  was  still  farther  corrected  over  the  English  near  this  place.    (See  Chau- 

by  Ast  (9  vois.,  Leipsio,  1819-27).    Perhaps  main,  Lakk.) 

the  best  edition  is  that  of  Stallbaum,  in  Jakob        PLAIITDS,  TiTca  MAOoirs,  a  Roman  drama- 

and  Rost's  B'Miotkeea  Graea,  begun  in  1837  tist-bomat  Barsina in Umbria  about  354  B.C., 

and  not  yetcompleted.  died  in  184.     The  little  we  know  of  his  life  ia 

PLATOFF,  Matvei  Ivanotitco,  a  Russian  derivedfrom  a  passageinAulusGellius,  quoted 

general,  born  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  from  Tarro.    Ho  came  to  Eome  when  young, 

Aug.  6,  1757,  died  at  Elantchizt,  on  the  Don,  and  went  into  the  service  of  the  actors,  and 

June  3, 1818.    He  was  descended  from  an.  an-  having  made  sufficient  money,  left  thecity,. and 

cient  family,  and  entered  the  army  at  a  very  set  up  in  business  for  himself.     But  fdling,  ha 

early  age.     His  first  campaign  was  against  the  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  so  reduced  in  cir- 

Turks  in  1770  and   1771,   and  he   was  made  cumstanccs  that  he  was  employed  in  turning  a 

hetman  of  the  Cossacks   of  the   Don  by  the  hand  miD,  grinding  corn  for  a  baker.     Whila 

emperor  Alexander  I.  in  1801.    He  held  Uie  thus  occupied  he  wrote  three  comedies,  which 

rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Russian  army  were  successful;  and  from  that  time  he  wrote 

sent  to  assist  Prussia  against  the  French,  serv-  constantly,    and    became   the    favorite    coniio 

ing  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807.    Upon  dramatist  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes, 

the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  His  plays  continued  to  be  performed  after  hia 

employed  against  the  Turks  in  Moldavia,  and  death,  certainly  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Diocle- 

was  made  a  general  of  cavalry  in  1809,    He  tian.    The  grammarian  L.  jElins  Stilo  declared 

became  celebrated  chiefly  through  his  services  "that  the  Muses  would  use  the  language  of 

against  the  French   upon  their  invasion  of  Plautus,  if  they  were  to  speak  Latin."    Cicero 

Russia  in  1813.    Though  defeated  at  Grodno,  considers  his  wit  aa  equal  to  that  of  the  old 

and  compelled  to  retire  into  the  interior,  he  Attic  comedy.    Aulus  Gellius  calls  him  homo 

returned  upon  the  abandonment  of  Moscow,  ling'am  atque  elegantim  in,  veriis  LatiiKs  prin- 

and  with  30  regiments  of  Cossacks  harassed  ceps.     With  his  works  St.  Jerome  used  to  re- 

terribly  the  French  retreat.    He  was  active  in  fresh  himself  after  spending  nights  in  tears  for 

every  one  of  the  many  battles  to  which  the  his  sins.    There  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 

French  were  forced,  both  in  Russia  and  Ger-  number  of  the  piays  of  Plautus,    When  Varro 

many,  and  especially  upon  their  retreat  from  wrote  there  were  130  which  went  under  his 

the  battle  of  Leipsio.    In  1814  he  entered  Paris  name,  although  some  were  not  considered  his, 

with  the  allies.     In  1815  he  again  commanded  being  supposed  either  to  have  been  written  by 

tbeCossacksdestined  to  invade  France,  and  was  another  person  of  the  same  name,  or  to  hava 
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been  old  plays  rewritten  and  improved  by  the  the  Arithmetic  of  Impossible  Qoantities,"  was 
poet  himself.  Varro  conld  enumerate  only  31  published  in  the  GSth  volume  of  the  Philo- 
Which  were  without  any  question  authentic,  sophical  Transactions."  In  1783  ne  resigned 
L  ^lius  placed  the  number  at  25.  Thoee  his  living  to  become  a  private  tutor;  and  in 
mentioned  by  Varro  were  the  comediea  most  1785,  ia  conseqnenco  of  an  arrangement  be- 
carefully  preserved,  and  are  ail  extaut  with  one  tween  Dr.  Adam  Fergnson  and  Dugald  Stewart 
exception,  the  ViduUria,  which  being  last  was  for  an  exchange  of  chairs,  ho  became  joint  pro- 
probably  torn  off  in  the  mannscript.  MoliSre  fessor  of  mathematics  with  the  former  in  the 
wutated  tii^  AmpMtrao  in  his  Amphitryon,  aiii  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1805  he  was  ap- 
the  Anlularia  in  hisAvare;  and  Shakespeai-e  pointed  general  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh 
the  JfewEcSmi  in  his  "Comedy  of  Errors."  The  royal  society,  and  in  the  same  year  snceoeded 
Amphitruo  was  also  imitated  by  Dryden  in  hia  Dr.  Bobison  as  professor  of  natural  phdosophy, 
"  Two  Socias ;"  the  MoiUllcma  by  Fielding  in  which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  Hia 
"The  Intriguing  Chambermaid,"  and  by  Eeg-  literary  productions  eompriae  contributions  to 
nard  in  "The  Unexpected  Return;"  and  the  2V»-  the  "Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Koyal 
BMrnmusbyLessinginhisSiSoto.  The  Captiiii  Society"  and  the  "EdinburghEeviaw,"  and 
is  usually  considered  the  finest  work  of  Plautus,  a  number  of  separate  publications,  of  which 
and  has  been  pronounced  by  Leasing  "  the  best  a.  collected  edition  appeared  in  1823  (4  vols, 
piece  which  has  ever  come  upon  the  stage,"  8vo.,  Edinburgh).  In  1796  appeared  his  "  Ele- 
Hia  plots  were  mostly  taken  from  the  Greek  mentaof  Geometry,"preparedforhisuniversity 
writers  of  the  new  comedy,  although  in  his  classes,  and  of  which  many  editions  have  been 
treatment  of  the  subject  he  does  not  sUvishly  published.  It  was  sncceeded  in  1808  by  his 
adhere  to  hia  models.  Horace  censures  him  "Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the 
for  the  inharmoniousness  of  his  lines  and  the  Earth,"  his  most  labored  work,  and  one  distin- 
coarseness  of  hia  jests.  It  is  a  singular  rfact  guished  alike  by  clearness  of  reaaomng  and  the 
that  the  real  name  of  this  poet  was  not  known  skiH  and  eloquence  vnth  which  facts  are  made 
until  it  was  demonstrated  in  an  essay  pub-  tosupport  and  esplnm  the  system,  in  1815- 18 
lished  by  Eitsehl  in  1842,  that  it  was  Titus  he  made  an  extensive  geological  tour  ml  ranee, 
Macciua,  and  not  Marcus  Acilus  as  it  had  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  to  procnre  ma-tenala 
always  been  printed.  The  test  of  Plautus  is  for  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  inustrations 
very  corrupt,  some  of  the  scenei  liaviug  been  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  complete, 
forged  at  a  later  period.  A  palimpsest  mann-  In  1814  he  pubhshed  for  the  use  of  Ins  classes 
scnpt  was  fonnd  in  the  Ambrosian  library  of  ■  "  Outiines  of  Natural  Phdosophy  "  (3  vols. 
Milan,  which  was  as  old  as  the  5th  century,  8vo.),  containing  the  substance  of  his  lectures, 
and  this  also  contains  interpolationa.  The  His  last  important  work  waa  the  elegMit  Di^ 
editio  vrine^ps  was  published  at  Venice  in  sertatdon  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and 
1472  by  GeoVus  Meruia.  The  best  modern  Physical  Science,"  prepared  for  the  'Encycio- 
editions  are  those  of  Bothe  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  pffidia  Britannica,"  and  Irft  by  him  in  an  in- 
1809-'in  andWeise  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Quedlinburg,  complete  state.  Lord  Jeffrey  says :  lie  pos- 
1887-'8)  Thornton  and  Warner  translated  all  sessed  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  character- 
the  plays  into  English  (5  vols.  8vo.,  1767-74).  istics  of  a  fine  and  a  powerful  nnderstandmg, 
PLAYEAIE,  John,  a  Scottish  natural  phi-  at  once  penetrating  and  vigdant,  but  more  dis- 
losopher  and  mathematician,  bom  in  Benvie,  tinguished  perhaps  for  the  caution  and  sureness 
Forfarshire,  March  10, 1748,  died  in  Edmbnrgh,  of  its  march,  than  for  the  brilliancy  or  rapidity 
July  19  1819.  Hewastheeldestsonof  James  of  its  movements;"  and  he  adds  that  he  was 
Plavfair  minister  of  Benvie,  and  was  sent  at  certainly  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age. 
the  age  of  14  to  the  nniversity  of  St.  Andrew's  PLATFAIE,  Lton,  an  Enghsh  chem^t,  boril 
to  beeducated  for  the  Scottish  church.  Here  in  Bengal  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
he  showed  so  remarkable  a  talent  for  mathe-  Andrew's  nmrersity  in  Scotland,  and  in  18d4 
malica  and  natural  philosophy,  that  he  was  studied  chemistry  at  Glasgow  under  Profes- 
occasionally  selected  by  Professor  WUkie  to  sor  Graham,  tiie  present  master  of  the  mint 
lecture  to  hia  classes  oa  natural  history;  and  inEngland.  Subsequendy  he  became  a  pupd 
at  the  age  of  18  he  offered  himself  as  a  candi-  of  Liebig  at  Giessen,  where  he  took  the  de- 
date  fo?  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  Mar-  gree  of  doctor  of  phdosophy ;  and  upon  his  r^ 
ischal  college  of  Aberdeen.  Of  6  competitors  turn  to  England  he  published  a  trans^on  of 
two  only  ^celled  him,  and  the  auccessful  one,  Liebig's  "Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Organic 
Dr.  Trail,  attributed  bis  success  chiefly  to  his  Chemistry."  For  several  years  subsequent  to 
greater  ^e.  Upon  thedeath  of  his  father  in  18^  he  held  the  position  ol  professor  of  chem- 
1773  he  was'  induced  as  a  means  of  providing-  istry  at  the  royal  mstitution  m  Manchester,  and 
for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  the  education  dniring  the  same  period  was  a  member  of  the 
of  her  younger  children,  to  enter  the  ministry,  commisMon  for.  ipvestigating  the  sanitary  con- 
ond  in  1773  he  obtained : possession  of  his  ditionof  the  large tflwnsof England.  Hetook 
father's  living  of  Benvie,  the  duties  of  which  an  active  part  in  the  movements  prehmmair 
kA  the  education  of  his  younger  brothers  to  the  opening  of  the  great  exhibition  of  1851, 
Ohirfy  occupied  him  during  the  next  9  years,  and  for  his  efficient  services  during  the  whole 
la  im  hia  first  scientific  paper,  "An  Essay  on  eshibition  was   appointed    by    the   queen    a 
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companion  of  tha  bath.  He  was  subsequently  develop  an  lasne,  that  is,  a  specific  matter, 
appointed  inspector-general  of  mnseuras  and  which  one  partyafErmed  and  the  other  denied, 
schools  to  the  government,  and  in  1858  was  "While  these  pleadings  were  going  on,  an  officer 
elected  to  the  chemical  chwr  in  the  university  of  the  court  made  minutes  of  the  declarations 
of  EdinbnrRh,  which  position  he  still  occupies,  of  the  parties,  and  added  to  them  memoranda 
PLEADING.  The  pleadings  in  a  canse  are  of  the  issue  and  of  the  acts  of  the  court  and 
the  idternate  allegations,  hy  plaintiff  and  de-  the  parties  during  the  progress  of  the  cause, 
fendant,  of  those  matters  of  feet  which  con-  These  official  notes  formed  the  record,  and 
stitute  on  the  one  hand  the  ground  of  action,  were  completed  hy  the  addition  of  all  the  ma- 
and  on  the  other  the  ground  of  defence.  The  terial  incidents  in  the  case  until  it  was  finally 
science  of  pleading  in  general  consists  of  the  disposedof.  Thatpartof  therecordwhichpre- 
principles  of  tiiose  rules  and  formnlaa  according  ceded  the  issue  comprised  the  pleadings  alone, 
to  whidi,  for  the  sake  of  method  and  certainty,  and  these,  it  has  been  seen,  were  for  a  long 
these  allegations  are  nntformly  expressed.  Spe-  time  oral.  Gradually  the  practice  changed.  At 
cial  pleading  is  the  invention  of  the  English  first  probably  the  allegations,  though  made  al- 
common  law ;  it  is  particularly  designed  to  de-  ternately  as  before,  were  now  entered  on  the 
velop  the  precise  point  in  controversy,  and  to  record  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  tlie  pleaders 
present  it  in  a  shape  fit  for  decision.  Other  themselves.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  mode 
systems  allow  the  parties  to  make  their  state-  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  in  the  latter  part 
menta  independently  of  each  other  and  at  largo,  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  no  doubt  for  the 
and  then  require  the  conrt,  or  sometimes  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences  of  this 
litigants  themselves,  to  select  from  the  nndi-  method  that  the  modem  plan  was  devised  of 
gested  moss,  as  precisely  as  may  be  possible,  putting  the  pleadings  in  separate  papers,  and 
the  matter  of  dispute.  But  it  is  the  distinctive  either  mutually  exchan^ng  them  or  fllmg  them 
feature  of  the  English  method  that  it  compels  in  the  proper  office  of  the  cotirt,  when  at  a 
the  parties  themselves  so  to  guard  and  narrow  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  they  were 
their  respective  statements,  that  the  partioiilar  all  together  copied  into  the  court  records.  It 
question  for  decision,  and  nothmg  else,  shall  would  be  a  long  labor,  if  indeed  it  were  possi- 
he  developed  in  tbe  fi.rst  instance.  The  very  ble,  to  follow  out  the  historical  development 
essential  effect  of  this  pleading  is  to  clear  away  of  English  pleading.  It  is  enongh  to  say  that 
(he  undisputed  or  immaterial  matter  which  it  had  l)ecome  a  most  elaborate  and  intricate 
conceals  the  issue.  The  system  of  English  science,  and  was  so  for  a  century  or  more.  The 
pleading,  as  it  existed  before  its  overthrow  10  system,  which  had  been  designed  to  reduce  to 
years  ago,  was  one  of  great  antiquity.  Like  the  utmost  amplicity  and  certainty  the  contro- 
the  hretia  or  writs,  that  is,  the  formulas  which  versies  of  suitors,  had  become  so  overgrown 
were  essential  to  the  institution  of  different  and  embarrassed  with  refinements  and  techni- 
kinds  of  suits,  plea^ng  oripnated  probably  calities  as  to  be  very  often  rather  a  hindrance 
among  the  Normans,  and  was  introduced  by  than  a  help  in  the  prosecution  of  causes.  That 
them  into  England  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  system  still  possessed  great  excellence  could 
To  go  still  further  back,  it  may  perhaps  he  not  be  denied ;  but  it  was  equally  clear  that  in 
s^ely  asserted  that  the  hretia  and  pleading  of  various  i-espeots  it  was  mischievously  tecbnicid, 
the  English  law  had  a  remoter  origin  in  the  subtle,  and  absurd,  and  that  in  many  ways  it 
Roman  jurisprudence ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  could  be  put  to  bad  uses.  These  abuses  of 
doubted  that  the  forms  of  procedure,  which  pleading  grew  in  groat  part;  out  of  the  undue 
were  their  immediate  models,  were,  like  those  prominence  which  had  been  permitted  to  ita 
of  other  continental  nations  of  that  age,  framed  incidental  and  purely  formal  parts.  Its  sub- 
on  precedents  furnished  by  the  imperial  or  even  stantial  elements,  consisting  indeed  only  of 
by  the  ancient  law  of  Rome.  It  has  been  well  those  plain  logical  processes  which  are  insepa- 
su^estod,  however,  that  the  strict  and  subtle  rable  from  the  orderly  examination  of  every 
technicalities  of  the  English  pleading,  which  disputed  proposition,  did  not  deserve  the  re- 
most  resembles  the  earlier  Roman  forms,  were  proaeh  to  which  the  perverdon  of  some  artifi- 
not  borrowed  from  them,  but  were  rather  the  cial  rules  had  exposed  the  whole  science  of 
fruit  of  the  school  logic  of  the  middle  ages.  It  pleading. — A  sketch  of  the  more  usual  forms 
is  to  the  period  of  the  later  and  more  liberal  of  pleading  will  show  the  distinction  which 
Eomm  law,  if  to  any,  that  we  owe  the  sag-  may  be  made  between  matters  of  substance 

fjstion  of  any  of  our  forms  of  pleading. —  and  matters  of  form,  and  will  properly  prefeeo 

he  pleadings  were  once  ord  altercations  in  a  notice  of  the  present  modes  of  process.    The 

open  court  in  the  presence  of  judges.     This  single  design  of  special  pleading  was,  by  elimi- 

was  certainly  the  mode  of  pleading  in  the  time  nating  all  else,  to  roach  the  distinct  point  in 

of  Henry  III.,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  13th  controversy  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to 

century ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  continued  a  conrt  or  jury.    In  the  outset  of  the  case, 

until  a  much  later  period.    These  oral  pleaa  therefore,  the  plaintiff  set  forth  simply  the 

were  made  either  by  the  suitor  himself  or  by  facts  which  gave  him,  as  he  claimed,  a  good 

his  pleader,  who  was  called  narrator  or  advo-  cause  of  action.    This  declaration,  like  every 

eatus.    It  was  the  office  of  the  presiding  judges  other  good  pleading,  contwned,  or  rather  im- 

to  direct  the  allegations  of  the  parties  so  as  to  plied,  a  complete  lo^cal  proportion.    Its  ma> 
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jor  premise  was  the  general  principle  or  rule  of  suits,  al!  of  them  contrived  to  render  the 

<)f  law,  within  which  the  minor  premise,  tliat  procedure  more  exact  and  certain,  and  all  of 

is,  the  particular  facts,  were  supposed  hy  the  them  essential  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 

[ilaintiff  to  be  included,  and  the  concludon  or  system.  Some  of  these  rules,  however,  as 
egal  inference  was  that  judgment  which  he  well  substantial  as  accidental,  concerned,  mere 
Bought  from  the  court  or  jury.  But  as  it  is  one  matters  of  form.  The  violation  of  these  rules 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  of  was  good  ground  of  demurrer.  For  exampJc, 
pleading  that  legal  propositions  are  never  to  be  of  the  multiform  rules  which  governed  the  pro- 
recited,  but  are  presumed  always  to  be  in  the  duction  of  the  issne,  of  ttiose  particularly 
mind  of  tie  court,  the  ro^or  premise  and  the  which  demanded  its  unity,  certainty,  direct- 
conclusion  are  suppressed,  and  the  declaration  ness,  and  materiality,  many  were  purely  formal, 
is  reduced  to  the  statement  of  the  mere  facia.  Defects  in  these  respects  were  taken  advantage 
Now  comes  the  defendant,  who  in  his  answer  of  by  special  demurrers.  These  pleas  did  not 
or  plea  may;  in  the  first  place,  traverse  or  deny  regard'at  all  the  merits  of  the  case ;  they  did 
the  plaintiff 's  facts.  If  he  does  so  he  also  pro-  not  deny  that  the  party  whose  pleading  was 
poses  a  trial  of  tlie  point  thus  affirmed  on  the  objected  to  had  a  good  ground  of  action  or  of 
one  side  and  denied  on  the  other.  If  the  plain-  defence;  but  simply  raised  the  question  whether 
tiff  accepts  the  tender,  and  he  must  do  so  if  it  the  statement  or  denial  of  fkcts  was  made  in 
be  well  made,  the  parties  are  at  issue  and  the  that  particular  technical  way  which  the  rules 
pleadings  are  at  an  end.  Butthedefendantmay  of  pleading  required.  Even  though  the  cause 
be  willing  to  admit  the  facts,  but  may  conceive  of  action  was  confessedly  good,  yet  if  the  state- 
that  they  are  not  included  in  the  proposition  of  ment  was  inartificial  (and  in  England,  the  ques- 
law  on  which  the  plaintiff  in  fact  rests,  and  so  tion  whether  it  were  or  not  could  he  carried 
do  not  afford  a  sulficient  legal  ground  of  action,  through  all  the  courts,  and  even  to  the  house 
or  that  they  are  stated  in  a  form  which  violates  of  lords),  the  party  must  submit  to  loss  of  his 
some  of  the  rules  of  pleading.  In  neither  case  suit  or  pay  often  heavy  costs  to  the  other  side 
has  he  any  facta  to  adduce,  and  therefore  in-  for, the  privilege  of  amending.  The  art  of 
stead  of  pleading  he  demurs ;  that  is  to  say,  as  pleading  possessfed,  then,  two  distinct  systems 
the  derivation  of  the  word  imports,  he  waits  to  of  roles,  the  substantial  and  the  formal.  So 
Bee  whether  in  the  opinion  of  thocourt  he  must  far  as  only  the  former  were  looked  at,  the 
answer.  This  demurrer  may  be  general,  sug-  science  was  justly  pronounced  ingenious  and 
gestjng  that  the  declaration  is  insufficient  in  esceHont.  In  this  view  itdeserved  such  praise 
point  of  law,  or  it  may  be  special,  assigning  as  that  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  said  that  "  its 
particularly  tjiat  it  is  and  how  it  is  inartificial  rules  wore  founded  in  strong  sense  and  in  the 
and  so  defective  in  form.  Again,  the  defend-  soondest  and  closest  logic ;"  of  Sir  WUliam 
ant  may  neither  traverse  nor  demur,  but  may  Jones,  who  declared  that  "  the  system  was  re- 
admit or  confess,  as  the  phrase  is,  the  plaintiff's  ducible  to  the  strictest  ndes  of  pure  dialectic ;" 
fects,  and  allege  new  facts  in  avoidance  of  or  of  Chancellor  Kent,  who  pronounced  it  "a 
them.  In  the  first  pair  then,  so  to  speak,  of  science  eqnally  curious,  logical,  and  masterly." 
Bubstantialpleadings,  the  defendant  must  either  But  there  was  another  aspect  of  the  matter 
demur,  or  plead  by  way  of  traverse,  or  by  way  which  was  not  so  engaging.  Thus  Sir  Edward 
of  confession  and  avoidance.  In  the  first  two  Coke,  who,  in  language  often  quoted,  spoke  of 
cases  an  issue,  in  oue  instance  of  law,  and  in  good  pleading  as  the  sure  oracle  of  the  law, 
the  other  of  fact,  is  necessarily  produced.  In  the  very  lapis  Ijydiia  or  tonchstone  of  its  true 
the  last,  the  pleadings  must  still  go  on  until  sense,  yet  admitted  that  "in diligently  consider- 
one  of  these  issues  is  reached,  the  subsequent  ing  the  course  of  the  books  of  years  and  teims, 
pleas  being  alternately  hy  plaintiff  and  defendant  frMn  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
— replication,  rejoinder,  surr^oinder,  rebutter,  he  observed  that  more  jangling  and  question 
and  surrebutter.  Further  than  the  last  the  grewuponthematterofpleadingandexceptions 
pleadings  rarely  estend ;  for  as  no  case  can  in-  to  form  than  upon  the  matter  itself"  In  short, 
volve  an  ineshaustible  store  of  new  and  rele-  the  formalities  and  technicalities  devised  and 
vant  facts,  there  must  soon  be  an  end  of  pleas  insisted  on,  though  they  werff  for  the  sake  of 
in  confession  and  avoidance,  and  an  issue  of  securing  greater  nicety,  had  become  so  numer- 
fact  or  of  law  will  then  be  easily  developed,  ous ;  so  many  fictions  had  been  engrafted  on 
These  various  forms  of  pleas,  traverses,  de-  the  system  for  the  same  purpose;  so  completely, 
murrers,  tender  and  joinder  of  issue,  and  the  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  all  sorts  of  reflne- 
various  forms  of  general  and  special  issues,  ments  and  the  want  of  judicious  legislative 
form  the  essential  parts  of  pleading.  But  be-  interposition  in  removing  them,  had  the  sub- 
side these  there  belonged  to  the  science  certain  stantial  rules  of  pleading  been  overbalanced 
accidental  parts,  such  as  dilatory  pleas  and  and  often  defeated  by  those  which  were  only 
pleas  in  abatement,  by  which  a  party  excepted  formal ;  by  all  these  means,  so  many  teehci- 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  to  the  compe-  cally  fair  but  really  unfair  advantages  were 
tenoy  of  the  plaintiff,  or  to  the  writ  or  declara-  offered  to  dishonest  and  quibbling  pleaders, 
tion ;  imparlances  of  several  kinds,  profert  that  at  last  the  complaints  against  the  whole 
and  oyer,  connterpleas,  new  assignments,  and  science  of  special  pleading  became  so  loud,  that 
IS  others  incident  to  the  various  phases  nothing  but  its  almost  entire  abolition  could 
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qniet  them.  Partial  and  important  reforms  mentadvely,  or  in  the  alteraatiTe,  which  ought 
were  effected  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  The  to  have  been  stated  directly  and  posiUvely; 
atatnte  8  and  4  WUliam  IV.,  c.  27,  §  36,  swept  no  matter  what  might  he  in  these  cases  tiie 
awsT  60  or  60  forms  of  actions,  leaving  then  only  suhstantive  merits  of  the  cause,  it  could  easily 
6  or  inclndinc  the  8  real  and  mixed  actions,  he  hindered  and  eren  defeated  by  the  opera- 
dower,  ouare  *flwedJ(,  and  ejectment,  9.  The  tion  of  a  special  demurrer.  The  commissioners 
so  called  new  rules  of  Hilary  term,  1834,  am-  wished  to  retain  some  of  the  rules  which  Jtave 
pllfied  these  remaining  forms  of  action,  and  been  just  now  referred  to,  proposing  to  reatoct 
rearranged  the  pleadings  connected  with  them,  them  within  limits  which  would  secure  their 
BO  tliat  they  recovered  in  good  part  some  of  legitimate  operation ;  but  it  was  special  demur- 
their  old  vi.'or  and  excellence.  But  that  which  rers  which  had  particularly  excited  the  popular 
they  sought"  to  do  and  partially  did,  was  more  dislike  of  the  system  of  pleading,  and  it  wm 
effectually  accomplished  by  the  common  law  found  imposdblo  to  save  any  mlea  on  whicn 
procedure  act  of  1852.  In  that  year  the  com-  these  objectionable  pleas  could  eatabhsh  Uiem- 
miasionorsappointedtoreportuponthesubject  selves.  With  tnfling  qualifications,  all  the  re- 
proposed  to  parliament  a  system  of  pleading  forms  proposed  by  the  commisMonors  were 
which,  with  slight  exception  and  variation,  adopted  by  the  procedure  act.  No  groundot 
was  then  adopted,  and  now  regulates  the  pro-  special  demurrer  was  allowed  to  remain.  Ihe 
cess  of  the  English  courts.  The  commissioners  stiU  surviving  forms  of  action,  assumpsit,  debt, 
ranked  the  most  prominent  objections  to  the  covenant,  trespass,  case,  with  their  venerable 
science  of  special  pleading  nnder  6  principal  subtleties,  were  abolished.  The  old  terms  or 
heads,  viz. :  the  admission  of  fictions ;  prolisity  art  and  technical  forms  of  pleaa  were  all  cleared 
of  forms :  the  allowance  of  arrests  of  judgment  away,  and  the  whole  theory  and  intent  ot  the 
after  verdict,  on  the  ground  of  defects  in  the  present  mode  of  procedure  nnder  the  act  are 
pleadings  once  passed  by  and  then  fli-at  taken  du^cted  to  the  fl-aming  of  simple  narratives  of 
advantage  of;  vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  facts  by  plaintiffs,  and  plain  and  fair  answers 
some  cases :  and  finally,  unnecessary  precision  to  them  by  defendants.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
and undue  technicality  in  others.  With  re-  able  that  for  the  sake  of  method  uid  oertamty 
speot  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  the  report  somorulesof  formwillstiUbefoundindispensa- 
proposed  that  aU  rules  which  compelled  fieti-  hie,  and  wUl  be  gradually  developed;  but  these 
tious  recitala  and  purely  immaterial  statements  will  be  framed  in  consonance  with  that  moderi^ 
should  be  annulled.  This  suggestion  reached  equitable,  and  enlightened  admmistration  of 
the  fictions  involved  in  trover  and  ejectment;  law  of  which  the  abolition  of  the  diflicult  and 


the  fiction  of  color,  that  is,  the  pleading  of  in  great  part  useless  art  of  p  „ 
feicned  matter  by  means  of  which  the  party  the  clearest  and  worthiest  evidonces.--ln  the 
averring  it  seemed  to  have  a  good  cause  of  older  United  States  the  science  of  special  plead- 
action,  though  in  truth  he  had  only  an  appear-  ing  had  been  received  as  part  and  parcel  ot  the 
ance  or  color  of  cause ;  and  all  the  like  artifi-  common  law;  but  many  of  its  more  odious 
cial  contrivances.  Prolixity  was  to  be  avoided  features  either  were  never  adopted,  «■  were 
by  the  adoption  of  short  and  plam  forma  in  the  early,  or  have  been  gradually,  reformed  by  le- 
place  of  the  tedious  verbiage  of  the  old-fash-  gialative  enactments.  StiU  the  system  preserved 
ionod  pleadings.  Arrests  of  judgment  after  enough  of  ita  faults,  even  with  us,  to  excite 
verdict  were  matter  of  just  compkint.  They  complaint,  and  to  provoke  denumda  for  its  «>- 
were  granted  for  instance,  on  motion  of  a  moval.  Themost  remarkable  reform  thus  made 
plaintiff,  when, thoughaverdicthadbeenfound  in  this  country  was  perhaps  that  effected  m 
for  defendant,  the  former  could  show  to  the  New  York  in  1848.  In  that  year  the  separata 
court  that  the  plea  was  not  a  legal  answer  to  equity  jurisdiction  which  had  hitherto  ensted 
the  declaration ;  or  when  a  good  and  a  bad  there  was  suppressed.  The  code  adopted  for 
count  had  been  inserted  in  the  dedaration,  and  the  regulation  of  legal  processes  expres^y  de- 
damages  had  been  given  generally ;  for  the  law  dared  that  in  the  future  there  should  be  no 
heldin  such  a  case,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  reme- 
diacriminate  between  that  part  of  the  penalty  diea ;  the  common  law  practice  and  pleading 
which  was  inflicted  for  the  matter  Iwd  in  the  were  put  out  of  the  way,  and  gave  place  to  the 
good  count  and  that  charged  in  the  bad.  These  present  system,  which,  in  its  general  ieatures, 
abuses  were  also  correct^  by  the  act.  Theob-  very  closely  resembles  the  equity  procedure, 
iection  of  undno  precision  and  technicality  was  One  form  of  action  only  is  allowed.  Ihe 
also  well  made.  It  particularly  applied  to  the  pleadmgs  are  few,  concise,  and  roust  be  framed 
so  called  rules  for  the  production  of  an  issue,  in  language  easily  nnderstood.  Allegations  are 
If  their  several  -requirements  were  violated  by  to  be  liberally,  not  strictly,  construed,  iacts 
false  averments  of  time,  quantity,  or  quality,  are  to  be  respected  rather  than  pleadmgs;  and 
even  though  these  points  were  immaterial ;  by  the  latter  may  at  any  tune  in  the  progress  ot 
duplicity,  that  is,  by  the  aUegation  of  several  the  suit  be  revised  and  accommodated  to  the 
distinct  matters  in  support  of  a  single  demand,  proofi.  In  all  respects  the  code  seeks,  by  the 
or  the  setting  forth  of  several  distinct  answers  utmost  liberality,  to  assure  easy  and  eflicient 
toaplea-  if  they  offended  by  repugnancy,  am-  remedies  to  suitors.  Changes  have  been  made 
bigmty,  or  obscurity ;  if  they  stated  that  argu-  in  a  like  spirit,  and  m  the  same  direction,  m 
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MflBsaclin setts  and  in  other  states;  and  to  no  thdr  rogations  became  laws.  Afterward  tlie 
part  of  tiie  whole  province  of  jurhptTidence  haa  dictatorehip,  censorship,  prstorship,  and  flnally 
reform  addressed  itself  in'  this  country  more  by  the  fee  OguUia  in  300  B.  0.  the  priesthood 
earnestly  and  more  acceptably  than  to  the  re-  were  thrown  open  to  plebeians.  TholexValeria 
constrnotion  of  the  forms  of  process,  and  to  the  was  extended  by  the  law  of  the  plebeian  dicta- 
restoration  of  its  essential  eificiency  and  siia-  tor,  Q.pQbltiins  Philo,  passed  in  339,  providing 
plioity  to  the  necessary  science  of  pleading.  that  the  pUlUdta  shonld  not  require  the  con- 
PJJIBEEANS  (Lat.  plebeivi,  from  pleU,  the  firmation  of  the  ewrice  in  order  to  ha,ve  the 
common  people),  a  class  of  Roman  citizens  not  force  of  lows;  and  it  was  still  further  extended 
included  either  araon^  the  patricians  or  the  by  the  to  £br(en«wi  in  286,  declaring  that  they 
clients.  Their  origin  is  doubtfu],  althongh  it  should  not  need  the  sanction  of  the  senate, 
has  been  supposed  that  they  were  inhabitants  Henceforth  the  distinction  between  the  two 
of  the  conquered  territories,  or  were  chents  orders  gradnally  disappeared, 
who  had  dissolved  their  connection  with  their  PLEIADES,  a  celebrated  gronp  of  stars 
patrons,  or  partly  both.  Originally  the  p!e-  sitaated  on  the  shonlder  of  the  constellation 
beians  were  eselnded  from  the  senate,  fi-om  Taurus,  regarded  by  itudler  as  the  central 
all  offices  of  state,  from  the  making  of  laws,  group  of  the  system  of  the  milky  way,  Al- 
and (kim  marriage  with  the  patricians.  The  cyone,  the  brightest  of  the,  Pleiades,  a  star  of 
constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  recognized  their  the  8d  magnitade,  is  considered  to  occupy  the 
political  existence,  and  divided  them  into  tribes,  apparent  position  of  the  central  point  round 
Tarqninins  Superbu  9,  however,  abolished  all  the  which  onr  universe  of  fixed  stars  is  revolving, 
privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  preceding  PLEODONT.  See  Lizard, 
king;  and  although  on  his  eJqmlsion  these  were  PLESIOSAtFEUS,  an  extmct  gigantic  enalio- 
prol'essedly  restored,  yet  when  all  fears  of  his  saurian  or  marine  reptile,  found  principally  in 
retnm  had  been  laid  aside  their  condition  whs  the  lias  (secondary)  formation  of  England,  in 
exceedingly  grievous.  The  first  important  step  company  with  the  still  larger  ichthyosaurus, 
made  toward  their  full  consideration  in  the  The  head  was  of  smidl  size,  supported  on  a 
commonwealth  was  the  establishment  of  the  long^  flexible,  snake-like  neck,  the  body  and 
tribaneship  in  404  B.  0,,  a  priviiege  which  was  twl  short,  with  4  limbs  in  the  shape  of  powerful 
still  further  increased  by  a  law  of  Volero  swimming  paddles,  like  those  of  turtles  or 
Publilius  in  471  that  the  election  of  these  cetaceans;  the  skin  was  probably  naked.  This 
magistrates  should  take  place  in  the  comitia  singular  genus,  named  by  Conybeare,  to  a  liz- 
triSuta,  in  which,  the  power  of  the  plebeians  ard's  head  united  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  a 
was  predominant  After  the  overthrow  of  the  neck  like  a  serpent's  bodv,  the  trunk  and  tail 
decemvirs,  another  point  was  gained  by  the  lex  of  a  qnadrnped,  the  vertebrte  of  a  fish,  the  ribs 
Valeria  Soratia  in  449,  which  declared  that  of  a  chameleon,  and  the  flns  of  a  whale.  The 
the  plehkdta,  or  decrees  of  the  comitia  trihuta,  apertures  through  which  the  air  was  respired 
should  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  decrees  are  just  in  front  of  the  orbits  on  the  highest 
of  the  comitia  cmtorioto, 'and  should  become  part  of  the  head,  and  not  at  the  end  of  the 
laws  if  sanctioned  by  the  senate  and  confirmed  snout  as  in  crocodiles;  the  paddles  were  prob- 
by  the  curi<e.  A  change  m  the  constitution  ably  invested  with  a  sheath  of  integument,  and 
was  again  made  in  445,  by  the  law  of  the  from  the  natural  curvature  of  the  bones  must 
tribune  Cains  Canuleius,  which  legalized  the  have  had  a  mors  elegant  and  tapering  form 
marriage  of  the  two  classes ;  but  the  demand  and  greater  flexibility  than  in  cetaceans.  From 
of  his  colleagues  that  the  cMsulship  should  be  the  above  details  of  structure  it  has  been  sup- 
tiirown  open  to  plebeians  was  so  strenuonsjy  posed  that  this  animal  paddled  along,  ratlier 
resisted  by  the  patricians,  that  a  compromise  slowly,  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  its 
was  finally  agreed  upon,  in  accordance  with  long  neck  raised  and  arched  like  that  of  a 
which  was  established  the  new  magistracy  of  swan,  ready  to  seize  any  fish  or  other  marine 
militarytribunes  with  consular  power,  to  whicJi  animal  which  came  within  its  reach;  at  times 
members  of  both  orders  were  declared  eligible,  also  concealing  itself  among  the  sea  weeds  in 
Yet  this  was  but  a  barren  victory,  bo  far  as  shallow  places,  its  body  immersed,  and  breath- 
regarded  its  immediate  effects,  as  the  tribunes  ing  carried  on  through  the  apertures  on  the  top 
were  usually  chosen  from  the  patricians.  But  of  the  head ;  it  was  neither  so  active  nor  so 
the  great  point  was  finally  gained  in  366,  by  formidable  as  the  more  robust  ichthyosaurus, 
the  passing  of  the  Lioinian  laws,  one  of  which  There  are  nearly  20  species  described,  of  which 
abolished  the  ofBce  of  military  tribune,  and  thebest  knownis  theP,<&iMfto(foin/«(Conyb.), 
declared  that  one  of  the  consuls  shonld  always  which  attained  a  length  of  10  to  13  feet ;  there 
be  a  plebeian.  The  rogation  to  that  effect  was  were  about  50  teeth  ia  each  jaw ;  the  neck  was 
proposed  in  876  by  0.  Licinins  Stolo  and  Lucius  as  long  as  the  body  and  tail  together,  having 
Sestius,  and  the  reading  of  it  was  then  stopped  33  vertebrie,  10  more  than  the  longest  neck  of 
by  the  8  other  tribunes,  who  had  been  gamed  a  bird ;  the  ribs  were  united  in  front  by  several 
over  by  the  other  party.  Tear  after  year  these  cartilages,  enabling  the  animal  to  readily  and 
two  men  were  elected  to  tlie  tribraiasbip  in  the  fully  inflate  the  lungs,  and  take  in  a  supply  of 
face  of  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  great  air  ton  a  prolonged  immersion;  the  coracoid 
patridan  houses ;  bat  mberlOyeara  of  struggle  bones  were  very  large,  producing  an  elonga- 
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tion  of  the  sternnm,  and  indicating  that  the  rarely  fails  to  render  the  hreathing  abnormally 
animal  was  aquatic,  aad  able  only  with  difficulty  frequent.  Before  effusion  takes  place  the  pa- 
to  drag  itsdf  along  on  lan^.  The  less  strong  tieut  commonly  hea  on  the  back  or  sound  side, 
and  less  numerous  teeth  show  ft  less  carnivo-  rarely  on  the  affected  side;  after  it  the  pa- 
rous disposition  than  in  the  ichthyosaurus ;  the  tient  generally  lies  on  the  hack  or  on  the  af- 
slighter  general  conformation  was  suited  rather  footed  side.  Fever  is  commonly  present,  the 
for  tranquil  waters  than  to  encounter  powerful  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  frequent  and 
waves.  Species  are  found  also  in  the  oolite  eomotimes  Lard,  the  urine  scanty  and  high- 
and  cretaceous  strata,  tliough  less  abundantly  colored.  In  the  first  stage  of  acute  pleurisy 
than  in  the  lias,  in  which  their  numerous  re-  the  respiratory  murmur  is  feeble,  and  the 
mdns  and  coprolites  show  that  the  waters  breathing,  as  before  observed,  is  short  and 
must  have  swarmed  with  them.  For  full  de-  jerking ;  very  early  in  the  disease  friction 
tails  on  the  species,  see  Owen's  "  Eeport  on  sounds,  either  slight  and  grazing  or  rubbing 
British  Fossil  Reptiles,"  in  "  Reports  of  the  in  character,  may  be  heard ;  these  depend  on 
British  Association"  for  1839,— The  genua  piio-  the  eiudation  of  plastic  lymph.  During  this 
aaurus  {Owen)  includes  the  gigantic  reptiles  period  the  pereussjon  sound  remains  almost  or 
of  the  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  clays  of  Eng-  entirely  nnaffected.  Sometimes  the  disease 
land,  intermediate  between  the  plesiosaurus  and  stops  short  at  this  point.  Where  effusion  takes 
the  ichthyosaurus ;  the  teeth  and  the  hones  of  place,  the  most  depending  part  of  the  chest  on 
the  limbs  and  trunk  were  like  those  of  the  for-  the  affected  side  gradually  becomes  dull  on  por- 
mer,  the  first  being  stouter  and  more  trenchant ;  cnssion ;  as  this  dulness  increases  the  respiratory 
bnt  they  had  the  short  neck,  massive  head,  and  murmur  is  lost  on  auscultation,  or  is  replaced 
cetacean-like  form  of  the  latter  genus.  It  ia  by  a  distant  bronchial  breathing ;  the  friction 
interesting  to  note  that  pliosaurus  did  not  ap-  sound  is  lost  over  the  part  occu])ied  by  the 
pear  until  after  both  the  genera  wliich  it  in  fluid,  though  it  may  Hometimcs  still  be  heard 
part  resembles ;  no  fragment  of  their  bones,  above  it.  The  vibratory  thrill  that  is  felt  by 
according  to  Pictet,  has  been  found  in  the  lias  the  hand  applied  to  the  Tvalls_  of  the  chest 
or  oolite,  and  none  until  the  time  of  tlie  Oxford  when  a  patient  speaks  is  abolished  over  the 
clays.  The  best  known  species  is  the  P.  iivicfty-  seat  of  ttie  effusion.  When  the  effusion  is 
deiru)  (Owen),  for  an  account  of  which  see  moderate  in  amount,  the  height  to  which  it 
Owen's  report  in  "  Reports  of  the  British  As-  rises  posteriorly  can  very  readily  be  marked 
Bociation"  for  1841.  out  by  jiercussion,  and  this  will  be  fooiid  to. 
PLESSIS-MAELY,  Sbioskcii  dtj.  See  Moe-  vary  with  the  varying  position  of  the  patient. 
HiY.  It  is  at  this  time,  and  commonly  near  the  in- 
PLETIIO.  See  GeMiSTira.  ferior  angle  of  the  scapnia,  that  a  peculiar 
PLEURISY  {plewHtm),  inflammation  of  the  modification  of  the  voice,  tegopbony  (Gr.  oig, 
pleura,  the  membrane  which  lines  the  chest,  a  goat,  and  <^w),  voice),  can  be  heard  by 
and  also  covers  the  lungs.  Pleurisy  has  been  the  ear  or  stethoscope  applied  to  the  walls 
recognized  and  described  aa  a  distinct  disease  of  the  chest  while  the  patient  is  speaking, 
from  the  earliest  times,  bit  practically,  before  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  bronchophony  in 
tie  discoveries  of  Laennec,  it  was  impossible  in  which  the  voice  acquires  a  tremijlons,  crack- 
many  coses  to  distinguish  it  from  pneumonia,  ed  character,  which  has  been  compared  _  to 
The  disease,  though  rare  in  old  age  and  in  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  When  the  effusion 
early  infancy,  is  confined  to  no  period  of  life,  is  very  great  it  distends  the  pleural  sac,  the 
Prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  external  violence,  lung  deprived  of  air  being  compressed  against 
and  the  existence  of  tubercles  of  the  Innga  the  spinal  column.  The  diaphragm  ia  now 
may  be  coaaiderod  its  most  frequent  causes,  pushed  downward,  the  intercostal  spaces  are 
though  in  many  instances  we  are  unable  to  bulged  out,  the  side  is  larger  by  measurement 
trace  it  to  any  particular  source.  The  die-  than  the  opposite  one,  and  is  comparatively 
ease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  Acute  motionless  m  respiration.  _The_  heart  is  dis- 
pleurisy  ordinarily  commences  with  a  chUl,  placed,  and  when  the  efftiaionis  on  the  left 
which  is  soon  followed  by  a  sharp  pain  limited  side  can  sometimes  be  felt  beating  to  the  right 
to  a  single  spot,  and  most  commonly  seated  of  the  ri^ht  nipple.  In  cases  of  recovery,  as 
just  below  the  breast  on  one  side.  This  pain  the  fluid  is  absorbed  the  respiratory  murmur 
IS  often  very  intense,  preventing  the  patient  and  normal  percussion  not«  gradually  return 
from  taking  a  full  breath,  and  increased  by  from  above  downward;  for  a  long  time,  how- 
motion,  by  pressure,  and  by  cough.  It  lasts  a  ever,  and  aometunes  permanently  owing  to 
variable  length  of  time,  but  gradually  anbsides  the  thickness  of  the  false  membranes  formed 
as  effusion  takes  phtoe.  In  not  a  few  iratancea  from  the  plastic  lymph  effused,  the  respiratory 
pain  is  altogether  absent.  Oough  comes  on  murmur  is  feeble  and  the  percussion  sound 
early,  is  short  and  commonly  dry,  and  adds  dull  at  the  lower  part  of  the  side.  In  some 
greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  patient.  The  cases  the  side  is  restored  to  its  natural  form ; 
respiration  early  in  the  disease  is  short  and  in  others  it  becomes  retracted,  the  shoulder 
difficult;  as  the  pain  subsides  the  patient  being  drawn  down,  the  ribs  approximated,  the 
breathes  more  easUy;  but  when  effusion  to  spine  curved,  and  the  whole  aide  rendered 
any  amount  has  taken  place,   any  exertion  'smaller  aad  sunken.— When  acute  pleurisy  oo- 
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curs  in  a  strong  and  healthy  yoimg  adult,  gen-  occnpying  the  pleura  and  the  suhstance  of  tho 
eral  bloodletting  may  be  required  ;  but  in  a  ma-  lungs  at  the  same  time.  The  term  p leu ro-pneu- 
jority  of  cases  local  bloodletting  by  means  of  monia  is  also  applied,  to  a  peculiar  epizootic 
cnps  and  leeches  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  disease  among  cattle,  which  is  especially  char- 
this  has  a  remarkable  influence  oyer  the  plea-  acterized  by  certain  lesions  of  the  thoracic  or- 
ritic  pain.  Homceopathiats  avoid  bloodletting  gailB.  Although  writers  have  attempted  to  trace 
by  the  nse  of  aconite,  aconite  and  hryonia,  or  the  history  of  Uiis  affection  to  the  most  remote 
colchieum.  After  bloodletting  diuretics  may  i^riods,  no  description  sufficiently  esact  upon 
be  administered,  and  of  these  the  best  are  the  which  to  found  any  decided  opinion  had  been 
acetate  and  bitartrate  of  potassa,  digitalis,  and  offered  previous  to  the  year  1765,  when  Bour- 
squilL  "Wbero  the  disease  is  obstinate  it  may  gelat,thefoun<Ier  of  the  royal  veterinary  school 
he  advisable  to  give  mercury,  hut  it  should  be  of  France,  gave  an  excellent  account  of  pJeuro- 
given  in  small  doses  and  stopped  immediately  pneumonia  as  it  occurred  among  the  cattle  of 
upon  the  slightest  signs  of  ptjalism  being  Champagne.  Until  1792  the  disease  appears  to 
evinced.  "When  the  acute  symptoms  have  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  cattle  of  the 
subsided,  the  application  of  a  succession  of  mountainous  regions,  such  aa  the  Vosges, 
blisters  to  the  affected  side  has  a  decided  in-  the  Jura,  the  Alps,  Upper  Silesia,  and  Pied- 
fluence  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  ef-  mont ;  but  soon  after  that  date,  and  until  the 
fusion;  orinsteadofbllsters,resort  may behad  year  1820,  it  extended  through  the  most  of 
to  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium,  or  a  course  Europe.  This  period  was  marked  by  desolat- 
of  sulphur.  The  diet  should  be  low,  and  the  iug  and  bloody  wars,  and  the  movements  of 
patient  where  the  effusion  is  extensive  or  in-  troops,  carrying  with  them  large  numbers  of 
creashig  should  abstain  as  much  as  possible  cattle  for  their  support,  are  supposed  by  many 
from  fluids.  Perforation  of  the  thorax  has  been  writers  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  extension, 
recommended,  and  it  would  appear  itom  nn-  From  1820  to  1827  the  disease  invaded  the 
merons  trials  that,  performed  carefully,  the  highly  cultivated  regions  and  rich  valleys  of 
operation  is  attended  with  little  risk ;  but  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  where  it  has  con- 
acute  pleurisy  it  should  only  be  resorted  to  tinued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  present 
in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  amount  or  time.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  introduced  into 
rapid  increase  of  the  effusion  threatens  the  Holland  in  1833,  and  committed  the  most  ter- 
patient  with  immediate  suffocation.  In  such  rihle  ravages,  particularly  in  the  soothern  por- 
cases  care  should  be  taken  by  the  use  of  a  tions.  According  to  the  official  reports,  II0I7 
proper  instrument  to  prevent  the  admission  land  lost,  from  1837  to  1839,  28,000  head  of 
of  air  into  the  thorax. — In  chronic  pleurisy  cattle  by  this  disease  alone.  It  made  its  ap- 
the  effusion  remains  for  a  long  time  stationary,  pearance  in  Belgium  in  1837,  and  in  England 
and  either  giyes  rise  to  an  acute  febrile  es-  in  1841.  During  the  winter  of  18E9  and  1860 
citement  or  to  one  of  a  hectic  character.  It  this  fatal  disease  became  very  prevalent  in  tho 
may  be  tho  result  of  an  acute  pleurisy,  it  London  dairies,  more  particularly  upon  the  8. 
may  come  on  in  patients  debilitated  by  pre-  side  of  the  Thames.  'Die  attacks  were  marked 
vious  disease,  or  it  may  be  compUcated  with  with  much  virulence,  and  the  fatality  was  re- 
the  tubercular  diathesis,  the  last  being  the  ported  to  be  as  great  as.SB  per  cent.  From  its 
case  in  the  minority  of  instances.  The  effused  introdnction_  into  England  in  1841  until  the 
fluid  may  be  either  serum  mixed  with  floccu-  present  time,  pleuro-pneumonia  has  existed 
lent  lymph  or  pus.  When  the  strength  of  the  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  in 
patient  is  good,  a  gentle  mercurial  course  with  most  of  the  countries  of  northern  and  western 
diuretics  and  the  use  of  flying  blisters  or  iodu-  Europe. — The  disease  first  appeared  in  the 
retted  liniments  will  often  succeed  in  removing  United  States,  in  tie  states  of  New  York  and 
the  effusion.  Bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1843,  introduced, 
are  often  all  that  is  necessary.  'If  the  patient  as  it  was  supposed,  by  a  cow  imported  from 
be  broken  down,  tonics  and  cod  liver  oil  with  Germany.  It  however  did  not  spread  to  any 
iodine  may  be  advisable,  whUe  ioduretted  lini-  extent,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
ments  are  freely  employed.    In  young  persons,  much  notice.    In  the  spring  of  1869  plenro- 

Karticularly  in  children,if  there  he  no  tubercu-  pneumonia  made  its  appearance  inMassaohn- 
ir  complicaHon,  the  operation  for  empyema  is  setts,  and  during  that  year  destroyed  many  cat- 
generally  successful. — In  some  persons  pleurisy  tie.  Affections  of  the  lungs  had  always  been 
gives  rise  to  extensive  effusion  without  causing  observed  to  a  limited  extent  either  as  the  re- 
any  symptoms  td  attract  the  attention  of  the  suit  of  common  inflammation,  or  of  improper 
patient.  Sometimes  a  person  maybe  seen  with  management  as  regards  stabling  and  food;  but 
one  pleural  cavity  distended  with  fluid,  and  nothing  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the 
yet  pursuing  his  ordinary  occnpations  scarcely  present  epizootic  had  ever  been  noticed.  The 
conscious  that  he  is  ilL  This  is  latent  pleu-  disease  first  made  itself  apparent  in  a  cow  which 
rby,  the  treatment  of  which  is  the  same  as  in  had  recentlyarrivedfromHolland,  having  been 
acute  pleurisy,  except  that  it  should  be  less  imported  together  with  two  other  cows  and  a 
active.  heifer  by  Mr.  Chenery,  These  animals  were 
_  PLEUEO-PNEUMONIA  (Gr.  trXfupn,  the  obtained  from  Purmerend,  about  10  m.  N.  of 
Bide,  and  nfcufiuiv,  the  lungs),  an  inflammation  Amsterdam,  where  no  disease  was  known  to 
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exist  at  the  time.  They  were  sent  to  Eotter  the  death  of  the  calf,  one  of  th»  oxen  of  tbs 
dam,  where  pleuro-pneumonia  is  said  to  exist  licrd  (f  40  became  sick  and  died  after  two 
generally  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  there  weeks  illness.  Two  weeks  after  this  anothet 
they  romwned  several  days  before  being  ship  ox  sickened  and  died,  and  afterward  at  longer 
pod.  After  a  passage  of  4T  days  they  arrned  or  sburter  intervals  others  died,  imtil  13  oxen 
at  Boston.  On  osomination  they  were  found  and  cows  were  lost,  and,  as  subsequently  ap- 
to  be  in  a  bad  condition,  being  mtieh  enucnted  peared,  the  whole  stock  became  greatly  dis- 
and  bruised,  and  one  of  them  anablo  to  stand  eased  During  the  winter,  6  or  8  of  the  oxen 
They  were  taken  to  Mr,  Chenery's  farm  situ  ot  the  herd  of  40,  where  the  sick  calf  remained 
ated  upon  a  high  hill  in  the  town  of  Belmjat,  4  days,  were  employed  in  teaming  and  appa- 
about  6  ni.  N.  W.  from  Boston.  The  barn  m  rentlywell.  They  remained  a  single  night  with 
which  thej-  were  placed  is  square,  about  50  a  htrd  which  afterward  became  diseased.  An- 
feet  each  way,  and  the  part  in  which  the  cattle  other  animal  of  this  same  herd  was  sold  to  a 
are  kept  not  far  from  8  feet  high.  The  ar-  man  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  he  also  lost  a 
rangement  is  such  that  the  heads  of  the  animals  number  of  his  cattle.  A  yoke  of  oxen  also 
are  directed  toward  a  square  opening  in- the  from  this  herd  were  sold  and  went  into  another 
centre,  from  which  they  are  fed.  There  ia  an  herd  in  the  same  town,  where  they  remained 
opening  m  the  roof  for  ventilation,  and  a  few  only  5  days,  and  one  third  of  this  last  herd  be- 
windows  ill  the  sides  of  the  bam.  The  buUd-  came  diseased.  Ibis  same  yoke,  still  apparently 
ing,  being  closely  and  substantially  constructed,  in  good  health,  were  placed  in  a  team  of  22 
was  undoubtedly  deficient  in  ventilation,  par-  yoke  of  cattle  employed  in  moving  a  building  a 
ticnlarly  considering  the  number  of  cattle  which  distance  of  4  or  6  m.  The  whole  of  these  cat- 
were  housed  within  it,  42  at  the  outbreak  of  tie  are  said  to  have  become  diseased,  and  Bub- 
the  disease.  The  first  of  the  cows  in  a  bad  sequently  11  other  herds  to  which  they  be- 
condition  when  landed  at'Boston  died  at  the  longed  took  the  affection.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
end  of  a  week,  on  May  81,  and  the  second  two  that  animnis  which  had  become  diseased  in 
days  after.  They  were  not  examined,  it  being  Brookfield  were  driven  to  other  towns,  and, 
supposed  that  tliey  had  died  solely  from  the  although  other  animals  were  near  them  and 
effects  of  the  voyage  and  the  treatment  tiiey  much  exposed  during  their  passage,  yet  the 
had  then  received,  and  not  from  any  disease  of  amount  of  subsequent  disease  was  very  small, 
the  lungs.  About  a  month  after  this  the  third  and  it  did  not  extend  beyond  a  space  of  10  or 
cow  was  found  to  be  sick.  She  died  after  an  13  m.  square  around  Brookfield.  The  appear- 
illness  of  9  days,  and  75  days  after  leaving  Ro^  ance  of  this  malady  in  Belmont  and  Brookfield 
terdam.  There  was  no  post-mortem  examina-  caused  the  people  to  seek  from  the  l^islatare 
tion.  The  fourth  animal  remained  in  good  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  would  arrest  the 
health.  About  Aug.  1  a  cow  imported  from  progress  of  the  disease,andcause  itaextirpation 
HoBand  in  1852  was  taken  sick  and  died  in  20  if  possible.  Certain  acts  were  passed,  and  a 
days.  From  this  time  other  fatal  cases  followed  board  of  medical  commissioners  appointed  to 
in  rapid  succession,  so  that  in  the  course  of  investigate  the  subject.  Before  they  had  en- 
two  months  Mr.  Chenery  bad  lost  about  30  tered  upon  their  duties,  however,  the  progress 
animals.  Examinations  were  made,  and  it  was  of  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  stayed,  and 
abundantly  shown  that  the  disease  was  essen-  they  were  unable  to  discover  any  case  or  cases 
tially  an  affection  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  No  of  the  affection  which  were  recent  or  in  an 
isolation  was  thought  necessary  or  attempted  active  stage.  Their  investigations  therefore 
until  Sept.  1,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  were  confined  to  the  surviving  animals  which 
This  was  not  practised  again  until  the  ensuing  were  diseased,  or  which  were  supposed  to  have 
spring.  No  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  been  exposed  to  the  disease  The  results 
the  communication  of  the  disease  to  cattle  in  showed  '  that  animals  that  had  been  dl  and 
the  adjoining  pastures,  and  notwithstanding  bad  recovered  their  usual  signs  ot  health 
this  ft-eedom  of  communication  no  instance  of  presented  more  or  Ics  evidence  of  previous 
Buoh  transmission  is  known  to  have  occurred  disease  in  the  lungs,  now  completely  arrested, 
within  30  m.  of  Belmont,  Mr.  Chenery  lost  and  that  some  of  those  which  had  been  freely 
no  cattle  from  pleuro-pneumonia  after  Jan.  8,  and  continuously  exposed  presented  no  evidence 
1860.  The  day  on  which  the  fii-st  cow  died  of  disease  either  during  life  or  after  death." 
(June  29},  3  calves  were  sold  to  a  farmer  in  In  no  case  did  the  examinations  reveal  dis- 
Brooltfield,atown8bout50m.W.fromBelmont.  ease  in  an  active  state.  Directly  or  indirect^ 
They  were  t^en  by  railroad  the  entire  dis-  ly  this  epizootic  proved  fatal  to  nearly  1,000 
tance,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  5  m.  On  head  of  cattle  in  Massachusetts.— The  most  un- 
the  way,  while  being  driven,  one  of  the  calves  mistakable  signs  of  plenro-pneumonia  are  de- 
was  observed  to  falter,  and  at  the  end  of  the  rived  from  auscultation  and  percussion  of  the 
journey  was  evidently  sick.  It  was  then  chest,  but  we  cannot  by  these  means  alone  dis- 
placed in  a  bam  where  there  were  40  head  of  tingutsh  this  disease  from  simple  inflammation 
cattle,  and  remained  there  4  days.  Afterward  of  the  lungs.  Among  the  earliest  external 
it  was  placed  in  another  barn  containing  20  symptoms  is  a  peculiar  short,  dry,  painful 
Oftttle,  where  it  died  in  10  days.  The  other  cough,  observed  more  especially  in  the  mom- 
calves  remained  wdl.    About  two  weeks  after  ing,  or  when  the  animal  rises  after  lying  down, 
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or  hallowed  to  arfnk     There  1.  lom  of  .ppe-  Inlop.    If  tie  affection  ii  lo  prove  fatal  tl«™ 

M.  and  a  d.mm.t.on  In  the  jecrellon  of  milk.  i.  j,e.t  emaolation ;  the  e.tSSe  "the  eS. 

The  anm.1  leoome.  >lo5Biih  and  doll,  and  it  and  home  heoomo  oild,  the  Po.pipatiSn  i.  niOTO 

lis"    m."'"'"  '"'«■?!>  •I;?"*"'  'he  and  more  lahored,  and  life  termmate.  eSber 

herd     Theio,.  an  mnanal  dictation  and  con-  from  raffoeatlon  or  eitreme  Teakno     An 

traofton  of  the  iio.lrd,,  aocomp^ned  with  a  taiperfeot  recOTory  may  aometmi,.  tJio  place 

.hopli  rack  reapiration.    In  young,  powerfal  anS  the  animal  afteniard  die  of  on  e&.ion 

animals,  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  nose  la  intothe  pleura  and porioardiam,  or  of  a  chronic 

at  the  commencement  of  the  disoMo  red  and  pnhnoaar;  odema.'^  OccaponJly  compkli  ™ 

dry;  but  as  i  advance,  the  color  ohange,  to  a  covory  takes  place,  bat  &i,  is  only  posslbS 

yellow»h  white,  and  there  Jew. from  tlio  no.-  when  the  disease i.  chocked  atthe  o 


Siol?."j  J  '  ", •  J"?  "f *  "'»n.ly  ment  or  at  an  early  p.riod._Tho  morbid  ap- 
eolor^  fluid.  Ma..os  of  hardened  eicretions,  pearaucesin  plenro-pnenmonia  yary  aooordins 
remotime.  a.  large  a.  the  linger,  are  oHen  to  the  period  at  which  the  animi  die.  or  if 
thrown  off  from  tto  bronchial  Inbc  Chill,  killed.  "^In  animal,  killed  earrirthelu.a.e 
occur  from  tmie  to  time,  and  the  horn,  and  no  eindation  is  found,  but  the  lutorlobnlar  eo" 
1il^.S  '"""""'r  "'''  »■»'  ""n-  A  f"-  Wm  •i.-no  1.,  in  Isolated  portions,  more  ffll«i 
haritiffne,.  affect,  the  mu.ralar  system  gen-  with  blood  than  is  natural  If  the  disease  is  s 
erally,  and  the  annnal  .hnnks  ftom  pam  if  little  more  advanced,  we  And  this  tissue  thick- 
pressure  IS  m«le  upon  the  chest  behind  the  encd  by  a  dopo.lt  hi'to  it,  me.hi  Xh  ren- 
•honlders,  or  upon  the  lumbar  region.  The  dor.  it  flrmcr.  Ih,  pulmonary  tissue  also  be- 
local  .igm,  are  often  prcmt  m  a  .  ight  degree  comes  more  or  less  mdematou.,  or  flll.d  "tK 
for  many  weeks,  without  the  manifestation  of  watery  fluid,  m  that  on  some  parts  no  air  can 
any  eonrtitntional  symptoms.  At  the  com-  enter,  while  in  other,  it  i.  only  partlahy  eiclud- 
menoementofth.dise.ae  in  .irong  young  an!.  ,d.  it  the  commehcement  the".  .™"ncc. 
ni.l.th,pul,e  isful  and  hard,  fiom  25  to  40,  are  generally  «ated  in  the  deeper  porflSSJ 
mstead  ol  from  S!  to  85  as  in  health ;  but  In  lung,  the  pleura  not  being  affectod.  It  how' 
hStlfLrr'^r-t  '""'»»>;"■',»>  1'  e™,"PTflcial  portion,  are  attadred,  the  J°.u. 
Z7lZ  ^b..  r  ?•,  .>»""«"»  •"!»«  ra  participate.,  bMom..  opaqne,  ind  still  later 
md  rapid.  Then  the  febnle  .yiuptom,  flr.t  1.  coverei  by  a  whitish  layer  upon  Its  anifaoa 
™;i  ■"».■. tmd  with  the  back  enrr.d  and  by  adepoait  beneath  it'iimilSto  thatmS 
upward  and  w  th  l,he  head  and  neok  out  Boned  as  occnrring  In  the  interlobnla,  tissS. 
.tretchedi  a.  the  disea.,  advances,  they  .1-  In  voryrare  cue.,  these  change,  takepiuc,  not 
mo,talw.j,standwiththe,nleriorponlonof  only  li  tl.  interlobuhir ttan,  o!"  llS,  and 
the  body  nnmovable  They  rarely  le  down,  the  ploura,  but  al.o  in  the  „ij  .nbstance  of 
and  then  rnily  for  a  short  time,  resting  either  the  lung  it.elf,  which  is  the  leat  ordlnmX  of 
upon  the  affected  side  or  upon  the  breast  bone,  oidemaonly.  Thedl.e.segenerallyattack,  JiSj 
t^™  ^^immlo^;  of  the  dneaje,  when  suffoca-  one  lung.  In  a  more  advanced  at^  5>.  hSg 
ton  1.  iminment,  they  !»  with  tho  head  and  undergoes  such  ohmgea  as  to  present  when  cut 
neck  alretohod  out  and  the  mouth  open.  The  a  marbled  appearance  ,■  this  aipo.r.nciTc™ 
t™"d""  '"fS  «•''  •'•"il.  op,  the  skin  inm.,,e,of  Tari,blo.'iae,iZtSSSrS,Z 
become,  dry,  mid  the  per  juration  ha.  a  pe-  on,  quarter  orou.  half  of  a  whole  lung  At 
cohar  odor  Appetite  and  rumination  cea«i  the  sam,  time  the  pleura  i,  covortd  with  n 
entirely  m  the  fetal,  .tago.  The  a;*  of  drink-  hryer  of  false  membrane,  the  thiSne"  of  whlcS 
ing  is  diflcult  and  crates  oongh  The  eye  ha.  varie.  in  differout  c.si.  A  .hnSar  product 
a  wild,  staring  look  in  Bi.  well  fed,  but  In  the  1.  found  dso  upon  tlio  pleura  eoraing  the 
WMk  auaimpoverished  it  1,  .mili.n  m  the  rib,;  also  upon  tie  diantagi;  Sd  Se  p.™ 
Si  F^Ji'taa'Jnouthfliore^ow.more  cardium.  An  effu.ion  olt^iuld  tak"  rtSo'lnt„ 
or  less  vMcid,  dirty,  offensive  fluid,  or  a  Ikithy  the  cavity  between  the  two  pl.ur.  more  or 
•tliva.  The  nnno  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  less  eompressingthe  lung.  Sim  later  the  lungs 
jnd  ha.  a, trong  odor.  The  focal  matter  at  the  ar,  fomfd  much  enlarfed,  and  their  ,,S? 
Commenoomcnt  of  the  disorder  1.  less  abundant,  much  Increased,  from  I  oI  5  lb.'  In  tteir  S 
firm,  and  is  also  of  a  dark  brown  color.  At  a  mal  condition  to  20  or  SO  lbs  Thev  are  firrT 
later  period  in  the  disease  tl.ore  I.  either  eon-  compact,  liver-like,  and  there  1.  an  ibsence  S 
S  ^r*      .  ?  J""'  '".1"?  "f''    crepitation.    Th,  cot  .urf«!,  present,  the  Sme 

or  green  watory,  and  offemuve.  The  duration  nurUed  app«ii,nce  a.  befori,  only  m  a  ZZl 
of  the  disease  depends  upon  a  variety  of  eir-  marked  deiJree.  This  pecnli.ritv  Uow'nTw 
oun.,t.nc«iuponth,ohi»aot,roftle.pizootic,  the  d.cldedcontraatmeolorbetweontlel,™ 
the  arongth  and  general  condition  of  the  anl-  of  inffltiatcd  interlobular  tl»ne,  which  is  .'22 
mal,  and  inore  espeoially  upon  the  length  of  lime,  from  one  to  two  lines  thick,  and  the  loh- 
tbo  non-febrile  or  chronic  ,tage.  If  this  be  nies  themselves  which  they  encose.  A  sort 
t^ii  tT"  S *'  '"•"""'f'  »!*;  »"™  »'  m'work  of  a  somewhat  irregular  qnaarila" 
months  If,  on  th,  contrary,  tie  febnle  period  oral  form,  not  unlike  the  veiniug  of  some  kinds 
make  its  appearance  criy  or  atthe  commence-  of  m.rbl»  n,  thus  formed.  From  the  out  ,ur" 
1^  fr™  »  to  lif"'  "fJ"'"'  »')■  ••tnlnato  f«,.  a  rc3  serum  or  watory  fluid  flows,  which 
mfromTtoUdaya,  seldom  earher,  and  often    when  removed  leaves  the  lung  permeable  to  air 
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On  close  examination  the  Bmaller  air  tubes  do  Alter  the  disease  Iiad  reached  a  certain  stage, 
not  present  a  trace  of  exudation,  and  in  the  pustules  were  formed,  and  each  pnstule  con- 
larger  ones  the  mucous  membrane  is  perfectly  tained  the  same  morbific  matter  as  waa  origi- 
normal.  The  new  substance  found  in  the  in-  nallf  inhaled.  It  was  not  the  case  that  everj 
terlobulartiasae  varies  in  different  parts.  When  animal  exposed  was  infected,  anymore  than  it 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  lobules  it  resembles  was  with  man.  There  must  be  a  susceptibility 
oellalar  tisane  in  process  of  formation.  At  tlio  as  well  as  a  cause.  .  .  .  The  malady  itself  was 
same  time  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  not  an  inflammatory,  hut  a  local  and  specific 
which  forms  in  other  inflammatory  oouditiona  one.  The  morbific  matter  enters  into  the  blood 
in  the  neighborhood  of  organized  parts.  Tha  by  respiration,  and  then  concentrates  itself  in 
portion  of  new  material  farthest  removed  from  the  lungs.  This  affection  was  in  many  respects 
thelivingtissueiafreqnentlynot  organized,  and  very  peculiar,  .It  is  an  eminently  fatal  disease, 
may  form  a  cheesy  layer  very  friable  and  com-  ...  It  always  was  a  fatal  disease,  and  always 
posed  of  distinct  lamina.  As  the  disease  ad-  would  be.  In  no  one  case  has  an  animal  ever 
vances,  in  many  cases  irregular  portions  of  tha  been  onred ;  the  disease  is  sometimes  arrested, 
lung  of  various  sizes  are  partially  or  entirely  but  never  oured.  ._.  .  When  does  its  contagion 
separated,  and  afterward  become  enclosed  in  a  cease!  is  a  question  upon  which  there  has 
sac  of  organized  tissneseveraJlines in  thickness,  been  much  discussion,  and  which  is  still  nnde- 
This  change  is  not  unlike  what  we  find  in  tuber-  cided.  As  soon  as  the  anhnal  wckens,  the  dis- 
calar  disease,  excepting  that  in  this  last  tie  en-  ease  is  contagious.  If  it  was  arrested,  it  was 
cysted  masses  are  muoh  smaller.  These  masses  not  easy  to  say  how  soon  the  animal  might 
are  not  always  completely  detached,  but  are  safely  mis  with  others."  Delafoud  gives  the 
retained  in  connection  with  the  surrounding  following  as  a  portion  of  the  results  of  his  in- 

fiortions,  thus  remaining  for  some  time  partial-  vestigations :  "The  malady,  while  in  aherd  of 
y  oi^anized.  Within  this  sac  in  recent  cases  cattle,  presents  all  the  general  characters  of 
pus  is  found,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  pint  or  contagions  affections.  The  number  of  well 
more;  and  loose,  floating  in  the  pus,  is  the  authenticated  esamples-of  conta^on  amounts 
hard  mass  of  separated  lung  tissue,  easily  rec-  to  505,  It  is  not  certain  that  those  who  take 
ognized  by  its' structure.  In  favorable  cases,  oare  of  affected  animals  can  communicate  the 
the  fluid  oontMned  in  the  sac  becomes  gradual-  disease  to  those  which  are  healthy.  Twenty- 
ly  absorbed,  leaving  behind  a  yellow,  granular,  sis  veterinary  surgeons  of  high  standing  in 
brittle  mass,  sometimes  3  or  4  inches  in  diam-  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
eter.  The  smaller  of  these  in  course  of  time  and  Holland,  have  published  their  opinion  in 
undergo  further  change,  by  which  they  are  favor  of  the  cont^iousness  of  the  disease, 
converted  into  chalky  concretions.  As  a  gen-  The  tune  of  incubation  is  fl'om  34  to  35  days ; 
eral  rule  these  lie  as  inert  masses,  unconnected  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  settle  precisely  the  mo- 
with  the  neighboring  lung  tissue,  although  ment  of  contagion,  we  must  admit  that  the  time 
sometimes  giving  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  irrita-  is  from  30  to  40  days— more  often  within,  very 
tion,  and  not  nnlVequently  thus  cansing  death,  rarely  beyond  this.  The  nature  of  the  virus, 
The  condition  of  the  blood  in  pleuro-pneumo-  like  that  of  all  contagious  diseases,  is  still  un- 
nia  has  not  been  sufficiently  examined  to  enable  known.  Its  seat  appears  to  be  the  affected 
ns  to  decide  with  any  certainty  how  far  it  varies  Inng.  The  expired  air,  the  nasal  mucus,  the 
from  the  healthy  standard.  In  the  other  or-  saliva,  the  emanations  from  the  affected  organs, 
gans  usually  no  changes  are  found,  and  if  any  are  the  ordinary  vehicles,  Finally,  the  conta- 
esist  they  are  not  essential. — As  to  the  nature  gious  atmosphere  around  the  animals  is  limited, 
of  pleuro-pnenmonia,  there  exists  a  great  varie-  and  cannot  bo  carried  far  by  currents  of  air." 
ty  of  opinions.  Many  regard  it  as  a  local  and  The  evidence  upon  this  point  of  contagion  ia 
speoifio  disease,  and  aa  eminently  contagious ;  exceedingly  contradictory,  and  yet  it  is  one  of 
while  others  regard  it  as  differing  in  no  respect  the  most  important  cjuestions,  so  far  as  the 
from  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  oc-  prevention  or  extirpation  of  the  disease  is  con- 
curring in  an  epidemic  form,  without  the  prop-  cerned.  Those  who  oppose  the  view  of  con- 
erties  of  contagion.  As  regards  this  point,  tagionseeasufficient  cause  in  certain  combined 
Prof.  Simonds,  who  may  be  properly  regarded  intluenoes.  They  believe  that  the  atmospheric 
as  the  highest  European  authority  on  this  sub-  conditions  and  those  circnmstances,  of  a  char- 
ject,  says :  "  Plenro-pneamonia  signifies  inflam-  acter  hut  little  nnderstood,  leading  to  the  spread 
mation  of  the  pleura  and  the  substance  of  the  of  epidemics  generally,  are  also  in  Botion_  in 
lungs;  the  disease  itself  was  not  really  of  an  this.  Both  contagionists  and  non-contagionists 
inflammatory  character.  On  the  question  of  its  admit  that  the  disease  may  and  does  arise  un- 
oontagiousness,  we  had  but  too  strong  evidence  der  circumstances  which  preclude  the  probabil- 
that  it  was  contagions,  and  unhappily  for  the  ity  of  any  contagion,  that  the  ^ease  in  f^t 
country  this  fact  had  been  too  much  lost  sight  may  arise  spontaneously.  "  If,"  says  Wyman, 
of.  In  fact,  this  disease  was  an  epizootic.  ,  .  .  "it  arises  spontaneously,  then  thecircum- 
Many  diseases  were  disseminated  both  ways,  stances  for  its  propagation,  if  conta^ous,  gre 
The  morbific  matter  entered  the  system,  and  the  most  favorable  possible,  and  the  disease 
when  seated  there  poisoiions  exhalations  were  should  spread  with  the  greatest  certainty  and 
given  off.    This  was  the  case  in  small  pox,  rapidity;  but  this  ccrt^ty  and  rapidity  have 
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not  been  observed  to  flcccmpany  Bponteneons  visited  Italy,  where  he  became  aoqcainted  with 
development." — As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Cimarosa,  Giiglielmi,  Paisiello,  and  Pugnani, 
disease  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  no  possibility  In  1787  he  waa  appomted  chapelmaster  in  the 
that  the  first  animal  which  sickened  could  have  cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  but  lost  this  post 
been_  efxposed  to  any  animal  ill  of  the  disease  during  the  revolution.  A  few  years  later, 
within  75  days,  unless  wo  assnnie  that  fie  having  removed  to  Paris,  he  became  a  pnbliah- 
two  eows  which  died  from  supposed  ill  treat-  er  of  music,  and  afterward  eBtahlished  a  piano- 
ment  on  the  voyage  died  of  plenro-pneumonia,  forte  manufactory.  He  wrote  trios,  quartets, 
of  which  there  ia  no  evidence  whatever.  There  aud  sonatas  ■  for  the  piano,  which  had  remark- 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disease  existed  able  success  in  their  time.— His  son,  Jobeph 
previously  among  other  cattle  of  the  herd,  and  Etibxkb  Oamille,  also  a  composer  and  pia- 
we  are  therefore  compelled  to  admit  that  it  nist,  born  in  17K8,  died  in  1855,  succeeded  him 
remained  in  a  state  of  incubation  during  75  in  the  direction  of  his  niHiiufactory,  and  made 
days,  or  that  it  arose  spontaneously  at  Belmont,  various  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
On  the  other  hand,  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  the  instruments.  The  pianist  Kalkbrenner 
in  Brookfleld  upon  the  introdaction  of  the  calf  was  his  ]iartjier. — Camille's  wife  (Mile.  Marie 
from  BelmoEt  looks  very  much  like  the  prod-  Mocke),  a  pupil  of  Kalkbrenner,  was  once 
act  of  contagion.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  considered  one  of  the  greatest  living  pianists, 
many  points  which  are  not  easy  of  explanation.  She  still  enjoys  a  liigh  reputation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  animals  became  sick  PLIOA  POLONIOA  (Lat.^fico,  to  knit  to- 
after  the  introduction  of  the  calf  among  them,  gether),  a  disease  of  the  hair  bulbs  peculiar  to 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  outbreak  Poland,  and  so  named  from  the  manner  in 
did  not  occur  in  consequence  of  certain  other  which  the  hair  is  matted  together.  In  this  dis- 
COndilJons,  existing  in  a  limited  territory.  How  ease  the  Imir  bulbs  are  said  to  become  swollen 
also  can  be  explained  the  fact,  that  if  any  of  and  acutely  sensible ;  they  secrete  a  viscid  snb- 
tbe  diseased  cattle  came  in  contact  with  a  herd  stance  having  a  smell  of  rancid  fat,  by  which 
in  Brookfield,  the  contact  was  said  to  be  fol-  the  hair  ia  matted  together,  and  tiiis,  growing 
lowed  by  disease  in  some  of  the  herd  ;  but  to  an  extraordinary  length  and  swarming  with 
when  the  diseased  animals  were  driven  to  other  vermin,  becomes  horridly  fllth;^  and  offensive, 
towns,  and  mingled  with  other  herds,  such  ex-  The  general  opinion  is,  however,  that  the  dis- 
posure  was  not  followed  by  disease?  The  dis-  ease  is  merely  the  product  of  filth  and  neglect, 
appearance  of  the  disease  was  also  peculiar,  and  requires  for  its  cure  nothing  but  tlie  free 
and  not  such  as  wonld  bo  expected  if  tlie  eon-  use  of  the  scissors  and  the  subscqaent  appli- 
tagious  element  was  as  great  as  has  been  rep-  cation  of  soap  and  water.  The  writer  once  saw 
resented.  Without  pursuing  this  subject  fur-  a  Polish  female  patient  who  was  said  to  have 
ther,  we  may  remark  that  we  do  not  consider  plica,  in  whom  the  growth  of  hair  was  enor- 
that  the  contagious  properties  of  pleuro-pneu-  mons,  and  this,  nntouched  for  years  by  a  comb, 
monia  are  by  any  means  clearly  established,  formed  a  tangled  moss  traversed  by  myriads  of 
In  other  countries  this  disease  has  gone  from  vermin;  bnt  underthe  superincnmbent  filth  the 
place  to  place  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  and  h^r  bulbs  were  perfectly  sound  and  natural, 
has  not  been  controlled  by  measures  which,  as  PLINT.  I,  The  Eidbk  (Ciirs  Plinius  Sb- 
a  general  i-ule,  are  found  to  control  other  con-  cuNnns),  a  Eoman  author,  born  A.D.  23,  died 
tagions  diseases.  It  pursued  a  similar  course  in  T9.  Tlie  two  cities  of  Verona  and  Novum 
in  Massachusetts ;  it  took  its  origin  in  Belmont,  Oomum  (the"  modem  Como)  contended  for  the 
spread  for  a  time  in  certain  localities  while  the  honor  of  bemg  his  birthplace,  and  the  weight 
epidemic  influence  lasted,  and  then  disappeared,  of  authority  seems  to  incline  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
The  most  stringent  measures  of  slaughtermg  and  ter.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  and  wealthy  fam- 
isolation  did  not  prevent  its  diffusion.— With  ily,  and  when  28  years  old  served  in  Germany 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  plenro-pneumonia,  under  L.  Pomponius  Secundus,  whose  life  he 
very  little  that  is  satisfactory  can  be  said.  By  afterward  wrote,  and  was  made  commander  of 
way  of  prevention,  the  diseased  animals  should  a  troop  of  cavalry.  While  serving  in  this  re- 
be  immediately  separated  from  the  healthy,  gion  he  composed  a  treatise  Be  Jaculattone 
Especially  should  ail  overcrowding  be  avoided,  BqiKstri,  and  began  a  history  of  the  Germanic 
and  strict  attention  should  be  pdd  to  proper  wars,  which  was  finished  in  21  books.  Ke- 
ventUation  and  food.  Experience  has  amply  turning  to  Rome  in  62,  he  studied  jurispm- 
fhown  that  inattention  to  these  measures  tends  dence,  and  practised  os  a  pleader,  but  does  not 
to  produce  disease  among  the  healthy,  and  to  seem  to  have  been  very  Buccessfttl.  About  this 
increase  its  severity  where  it  ah-eady  exists,  time  he  wrote  a  treatise,  in  3  books,  on  the 
Inoculation  lias  been  practised  in  various  coun-  education  of  an  orator,  entitled  Studiomu,  and 
tries,  by  inserting  the  serous  fluid  taken  fr6m  during  the  reign  of  Nero  composed  a  gram- 
the  lungs  of  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pnen-  matical  work  in  8  books,  called  IhiMvs  Ser- 
monia  into  the  bodies  of  the  healthy,  but  with  ww.  Appointed  procurator  of  Spdn,  he  held 
no  satisfactory  results.  that  office  until  a  little  before  A.  D,  73,  when 
PLETEL,  Iqnaz,  a  German  composer,  bora  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  became  an  inti- 
at  Kuppelsthal,  near  Vienna,  in  1757,  died  in  mate  iriend  of  Vespasian.  Probably  at  tliia 
Paris,  Nov,  14,  1831.    A  pupil  of  Haydn,  he  time  ho  continued  the  history  of  Aufldius  Bas- 
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tm,  in  31  books,  whiiih  bronght  the  narration  vi.),  from  apoplexy  following  umigual  exertion 

of  events  down  to  his  own  time.    An  account  or  excitement,  or  possihiy  from  a  fatal  crisis  in 

of  his  deatl]  is  given  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  some  disease  of  the  heart  previonsly  existing. 

Piinyto  Taeitua  (Eput.  vi.  1%).    He  was  sta-  Three  days  afterward  his  body  was  found,  bear- 

tioned  at  Misenum  in  command  of  the  fleet  when,  ing  no  marlca  of  violence.— Pliny  was  one  of  the 

on  Aug.  24,  A.  D,  79,  hia  attention  waa  di-  most  indnstrious  of  writers.    As  an  instance  of 

rected  by  his  sister  to  a  clond  of  very  unusual  the  economical  use  of  his  time,  bis  nephew  relates 

size   and   shape,   which    appeared    sometimes  that  when  once  his  reader  did  not  prononnce  a 

white  and  sometimes  blackish  and  spottfld.    It  word  correctly,  some  one  present  told  him  to 

■was  afterward  discovered  that  it  proceeded  repeat  it.    Pliny,  asking  the  person  whether 

from  VesQvius,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  he  had  understood  it  before,  and  receiving,  an 

great  eruption  which  destroyed  Heroulaneum  affirmative  answer,  said:  "Why  then  would 

and  Pompeii.    He  immediately  went  to  an  em-  you  mate  him  go  back  again  ?    We  have  lost 

inence  near  at  hand  to  obtain  a  closer  view  by  this  interruption  about  ten  lines."    In  Eome 

of  this  phenomenoD,  wliioh  shot. up  to  a  great  he  always  rode  in  a  chariot  to  save  time,  and 

height.    Desiring  to  make  a  fuller  esaraina-  once  blamed  his  nephew  for  walking  so  mucli, 

tion,  he  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready,  inasmuch  as  he  thus  wasted  much  time  which 

and  provided  himself  with  tablets  to  take  down  might  be  profitably  spent  in  study.    So  great  a 

his  observations.    At  the  solicitation  of  tho  mass  of  information  had  he  collected  by  this 

mariners  of  Retina,  he  went  to  their  assistance,  course,  that  while  he  was  procurator  of  Spain 

and  commanded  tho  ships  to  be  launched  to  ho  was  offered  for  bis  materials  400,000  sester- 

sava  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities  upon  that  ces  by  Largiua  Lioiniua.    He  bequeathed  to  hia 

coast.    Proceeding  to  the  very  point  of  danger,  nephew  160  volumes  oi BleclorumCommentarii, 

be  dictated  observations  upon  the  phenomena  written  extremely  fine  on  both  sides.    The  only 

and  attendant  terrors  of  tho  scene.    8o  close  work  of  his  extant  is  the  Mistoria  SafuralU,  m 

did  he  come  to  the  mountain,  that  there  rtuned  87  books,  which  embraces  astronomy,  meteor- 

npon  his  ships  a  storm  of  pumice  stone,  pieces  ology,  geography,  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany, 

of  burning  rook,  and-  hot  cinders,  which  kept  and  medicine,  beside  treating  of  painting  and 

constantly  falling  thicker.    Moreover,  the  sud-  statuary.    The  number  of  authors  quoted  is 

den  retreat  of  the  sea  loft  them  in  danger  of  this  work  amounts  to  tietween  400  and  500,  and 

falling  aground.     In  this  emergency  the  pilot  the  nuratier  of  volumes  to  about  2,000.     "Ho 

advised  him  to  return;  but  Pliny,  remembering  was,"  saysCuvier,  "an  author  without  critical 

the  maxim  of  Terence  that  fortune  favors  the  judgment,  who,  after  having  spent  a  great  deal 

brave,  ordered  the  steersman  to  carry  him  to  of  time  in  making  extracts,  has  arranged  them 

Pomponianus,  who  was  at  Stabiie.    The  latter  under  certwn  chapters,  to  which  he  has  added 

was  about  to  set  sail  in  the  greatest  consterna-  reflections,  which  have  no  relation  to  science 

tion ;  but  Pliny,  ia  oi-der  to  quiet  his  appro-  properly  so  caUed,  but  display  alternately  either 

hensiona,  ordered  a  bath  to  be  got  ready  for  the  most  superstitious  creduhty,  or  tliedeclama- 

himsel^  and  partook  of  his  supper  w  ith  apparent  tions  of  a  discontented  philosophy,  which  finds 

unconcern,  assuring  his  friends  that  the  flames,  fault  continually  with  mankind,  with  nature,  and 

to  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  gave  a  with  the  gods  themselves."    There  have  been 

terrific  appearance,  arose  from  the  bumitig  of  many  editions  of  his  work,  tho  first  of  which 

thevillages  which  the  peasants  had  abandoned,  was  publiibod  at  Venice  in  1469.    Among  the 

He  then  retired  to  rest  and  slept  soundly ;  but  others  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Hardouin  (5 

the  court  of  the  house  was  filling  so  fast  with  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1685) ;  Lemaire  (10  vois.  8vo., 

cinders,  that  he  was  aroused  and  joined  his  Paris,  1827-33);  Panckoucke  (20  vols.,  Paris, 

friends,  who  were  in  doubt  whether  to  remain  1829-'33);    and  SiUig  (5  vols.  13mo.,  Leipsio, 

in  the  house,  which  was  now  continually  rock-  1831-'6).    It  has  been  translated  into  English, 

ing  violently  from  side  to  side,  or  to  trust  Gorman,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  and 

themselves  to  tho  fields.    They  decided  upon  Arabic.    An  English  translation  was  published 

the  latter  course,  tying  upon  their  heads  pillows  by  Philemon  Holland  (London,  1601),  and  thora 

to  protect  themselves  from  the  storm  of  stones  is  another  by  Dr.  Bostock  and  H.  T.'Eileyin 

and  cinders.    It  was  now  day,  but  the  profound  Bohn's  '"Classical  Librai-y"  (6  vols,,  London, 

darkness  was  relieved  only  by  the  light  of  the  1855).    11.  Thb  YomjoaR  (Oaiub  Plisips  O-e- 

torches.    Going  to  the  shore,  they  found  the  oiLira  Sbodbdcs),  a  Roman  author,  nephew  of 

sea  too  tempestuous  to  embark,  and  Pliny  lay  the  preceding,  born  probably  in  Comum  in  61 

down  upon  a  sail  spread  out  for  him,  Astrong  or  63,  died  aiwut  116.    He  studied  rhetoric  at 

smell  of  sulphur,  the  forerunner  of  approaching  Rome  under  Nicotis  Sacerdos  and  Quintilian. 

flames,  obliged  the  friends  to  retire ;  but  no  He  composed  at  the  age  of  14  a  Greek  tragedy, 

sooner  had  Pliny's  slaves  raised  him  from  his  In  his  19th  year  he  spoko  frequently  in  the 

recumbent  position  than  ho  fell  down  dead,  forum,  and  afterward  was  employed  to  plead 

suffocated,  according  to  the  generally  received  causes  before  the  courts  of  the  contimivin  and 

theory,  by  some  noxions  vapors,  for  he  had  the  senate.  After  serving  in  Syria  as  a  military 

naturally  weak  lungs;   according  to  another  tribune,  he  was  made  qutestor  Otesaris,  prietor 

theory  ("  Transactions  of  the  American  Acad-  about  A.  D,  93,  consul  in  100,  and  in  103  pro- 

emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  new  series,  vol,  projtor  of  the  province  of  Pontica,  where  ha 
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reinainod  nearly  two  years.  lie  was  alao  en-  tion  of  stndjing  tbe  philosopby  of  the  East; 
rator  of  the  channel  and  banks  of  die  Tiber,  bat  on  the  death  of  the  raonarch  lie  barely  es- 
and  it  would  seem  from  his  epistles  that  he  caped  with  his  life  to  Antioch.  In  his  40th 
also  attained  the  rank  of  senator.  He  and  his  year  he  went  to  Eome,  and  there  taught  the 
friend,  the  historian  Tacitus,  were  considered  doctrines  of  hia  master  Ammonius,  but  only 
the  two'niost  learned  men,  of  their  time.  His  orally,  as  he  bad  agreed  to  keep  lliem  secret ; 
only  estant  works  are  tbe  PaiiegyTkwt,  writ-  and  although  his  fellow  pupils,  Herenmus  and 
ten  upon  his  appointment  to  tbe  consulship  Origen,  began  to  publish  them,  he  did  not  fol- 
in  100,  and  which  has  been  seyerely  criti-  low  their  example  nntil  the  first  year  of  the 
cized  for  its  fulsome  praise  of  Trajan ;  and  his  reign  of  Gallienus.  When  10  years  later  Por- 
Epietola  in  10  books.  The  first  B  books  of  phyry  became  his  scholw,  be  had  written  31 
the  latter  are  addressed  to  various  indiviJnals,  books,  and  at  the  instigation  of  ih^  latter  sub- 
but  the  10th,  which  is  most  important,  is  sequently  composed  24  more,  to  which  ^er  the 
taken  np  with  the  cori-espondence  between  return  of  Porphyry  to  Sicily  he  added  9.  In 
Pliny  and  Trqan.  In  this  book  occurs  the  Eome  he  remained  until  his  death,  and  was  a 
celebrated  letter  in  regard  to  the  early  Chris-  great  favorite  not  only  withmen of  science,  but 
tians,  in  which  he  characterizes  their  religion  with  senators  and  statesmen;  and  so  great  con- 
as  a  "perverse  and  extravagant  superstition,"  fidence  was  reposed  in  him,  that  many  Pom ans 
and  the  reply  of  tbe  emperor,  which  shows  on  their  death  beds  intrtisfced  him  with  the 
him  to  have  been  the  more  enlightened  man  of  gaardianship  of  their  children  and  of  their  es- 
the  two.  The  first  edition  of  tbe  Epistolx  is  tates.  Somuchattacbedtohimwastheemperor 
that  of  Venice  (ito.,  1471),  sa  weli  as  the  Gallienus,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts 
first  of  tbe  Panegyrieus  and  Upistolw  toge-  of  some  of  the  courtiers  he  would  have  rebuilt 
tber  (8vo.,  1608).  Among  tho  best  editions  two  cities  in  Campania  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
of  both  works  may  be  mentioned  that  of  lowing  Plotinus  an  opporttmity  of  founding 
J.  M.  Gesner,  by  G.  H,  Schaier  (Leipsic,  1805),  a  commonwealth,  which  should  be  modelled 
■which  contains  a  life  of  Plmy  by  CeUarius,  ailer  the  idea!  republic  of  Plato.  He  died  from 
and  that  of  Gierig  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1800).  an  accumulation  of  disorders  at  the  country 
The  edition  of  the  Spistolm  by  Cortina  and  house  of  ft  friend.  Plotinns  never  corrected  nor 
Longolins  (4to.,  Amsterdam,  1734)  is  said  to  be  read  through  a  second  tune  bis  manuscript,  and 
tbe  best.  A  life  of  Pliny,  more  elaborate  than  paid  no  attention  to  spelling  or  the  division  of 
that  of  Cellaiius,  baa  been  written  by  Masson  syllables.  His  handwriting  was  so  execrable 
(8vo.,  Amstei-dam,  1709).  There  have  been  that,  owing  to  a  weakness  in  his  eyes,  he  coiild 
two  English  translations  of  the  EpktolcE,  one  scarcely  read  it  himself;  and  as  liis  thoughts 
by  Lord  Orrery,  tbe  other  by  Mehnoth.  were  put  down  as  they  occurred  and  without 

PLIOCENE  (Gr,  iiKfimv,  more,  and  kowos,  any systematicconnection,he!soneof themost 
recent),  in  geology,  one  of  the  tertiary  gronps  oWure  writers  to  be  found  in  any  language, 
as  arranged  by  Lyell,  so  named  because  the  8o  conscious  was  he  himself  of  this  fault,  that 
plurality  of  ila  fossil  shells  belong  to  recent  be  chose  his  pupil  Porphyry  to  revise  his  pro- 
species.  The  term  post-pbocene  is  applied  by  ductions.  These  are  in  54  books,  called  the 
Lyell  to  those  more  recent  groups  in  which  no  Enneada,  and  treat  of  the  most  abstract  sub- 
extinct  species  of  fossil  shells  are  found,  but  jocts'of  thought,  such  as  "Entity  and  Unity," 
which  are  below  those  that  contain  relics  of  "The  Essence  of  tho  Soul,"  and  "The  Unity 
man.    (See  Gboloqt.)  of  the  Good."   According  to  bis  biographer,  so 

PLOCK,  a  government  of  Russian  Poland,  ashamed  was  be  that  he  existed  in  the  body, 

bounded  N".  E.  by  Angustowo,  8.  and  8.  W,  that  he  would  neither  reveal  bis  parentage,  his 

by  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula,  which  separate  it  ancestry,  bis  native  country,  nor  even  his  birth- 

from  Lublin  and  Warsaw,  and  N.  by  Prussia ;  day.  When  an  effort  was  made  to  have  bis  por- 

area  about  6,000  sq,  m, ;  pop.  570,000.     It  eon-  trait  drawn,  he  answered :   "  Is  it  not  enough 

Bists  of  parts  of  tho  old  palatinates  of  Moaovia  to  drag  after  us  whithersoever  we  go  that 

and  Plock  and  of  the  territory  of  Dobrzyn,  image  in  which  nature  has  shut  us  up!    Do 

Beside  the  Vistula  and-  Bug  it  is  watered  hj  you  think  that  we  should  likewise  transmit  to 

the  Narew,  Wkra,  Drewenz,  and  other  rivers,  futnre  ages  an  image  of  that  image  as  a  sight 

The  soil  is  level  and  fertile,      Tho  capital,  worthy  of  their  attention?"    So  great  indeed 

Plock,  on  the  Vistula,  is  one  of  the  oldest  was  his  contempt  for  the  body,  that  he  bad  no 

towns  of  Poland;  pop.  11,000.  concern  in  regard  to  his  health,  and  was  very 

PLOTINUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Pla-  scanty  in  the  use  of  food,  generally  refraining 

tonic  school,  bom  in  Lyeopolis,  Egypt,  about  altogether  from  eating  meat.    Although  his 

A.  D,  204,  died  at  Pateoli  m  263.    At  the  age  writings  are  obscure,  they  have  exercised  con- 

of  38,  having  a  great  desire  to  learn  philoso-  siderable  influence  upon  modem  philosophy, 

j)hy,  he  went  to  Alexandria,  and  attended  tlie  having  been  diligently  studied  by  Cudworth, 

lectures  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  the  founder  of  Henry  More,  Norris,  Gale,  and  others.    There 

tbeeelecfic  school,  with  whom  he  remained  11  is  moreover  a  striking  resemblance  between  tlie 

yeai«,    Wien  in  343  the  emperor  Gordian  nn-  doctrines  of  Plotinus  and  the  pantheistic  ideas 

dertook  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  of  Spinoza,  evinced  in  the  treatise  of  the  former 

Plotinus  accompanied  tbe  army  with  tbe  inten-  written  to  show  that  all  being  is  one  and  tho 
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same.  His  life,  written  by  his  most  iUuBtrions  plongha  the  colter  was  also  introduced,  being 
disciple,  Porphyry,  ia  the  only  authority  npon  a  sort  of  knife  depending  from  the  beam  for  the 
his  history.  The  Eoneads  were  first  translated  purpose  of  cutting  through  the  so i!  and  roots 
into  Latin  by  Maredlins  Pioinna  (Florence,  1492).  in  advance  of  the  share.  Small  wheels  at  the 
In  18S5  the  entire  Greek  text  was  first  pub-  forward  end  of  the  beam  were  in  nse  abont 
lished  by  Oreuzer  (3  vols.  4to.,  Oxford).  The  the  time  of  Pliny ;  they  serve  to  prevent  the 
"  Select  Works  of  Plotinaa"  (London,  1834)  have  ahare  from  entering  too  deeply  into  the  ground. 
beentranslatedintoEnglishbyThoniasTaylor;  Among  the  aborigines  of  North  and  South 
andaFrench  version  of  the  Enneads  by  ILBou-  America  the  plough  appears  to  have  been  ai- 
illet  was  completed  in  1861  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris),  most  entirely  unknown.  The  Peruviana,  who 
PLOUGH,  an  instrument  for  breaking  up,  were  the  most  skilled  in  agriculture,  employed, 
turningO¥er,miiing,or loosening thesoiI,ifiawn  as  described  by  Prescott,  a  rude  substitute  con- 
by  horaes,  mules,  or  oxen,  and  guided  by  a  man  structcd  of  a  strong,  sharp-pointed  stake,  trav- 
who  follows  behind,  holding  the  plough  by  the  ersed  by  a  horizontal  piece  10  or  13  inches 
handles.  Steam  power  has  also  been  recently  from  the  point,  on  which  the  ploughman  might 
applied  to  ploughs.  The  plough  of  the  ancient  set  his  foot  and  force  it  into  the  ground.  Sii 
Egyptians  was  altogether  of  wood,  a  single  or  eight  strong  men  were  attached  by  ropes  to 
crooked  stick  serving  for  the  tail,  which,  ex-  the  stake  and  dragged  it  forcibly  alftug,  acoom- 
tending  below  the  point  at  which  the  horizontal  panied  hj  women,  who  followed  to  breakup  the 
beam  was  secured  to  it,  formed  the  point  or  aods  with  their  rakes. — Until  the  middle  of  the 
share.which  was  forced  into  the  ground  as  the  18th  century  wrought  iron  was  used  for  the 
animals  attached  to  the  beam  drew  it  forward,  parts  of  the  plough  that  entered  the  ground, 
The  ahare  was  stiffened  by  n  rope  which  passed  each  part  being  rudely  forged  by  itself  witli  no 
up  from  it  to  the  beam,  and  the  handle  was  di-  little  labor.  Oast  iron  mouldboards  were  first 
vided  ao  aa  to  present  ahold  for  each  hand  of  substitnted  forthoseof  wrought  iron  about  the 
the  ploughman.  A  horizontal  stick  also  connects  year  1740  by  James  Small,  a  Scotchman;  in 
ed  the  two  handlea  by  which  the  plough  might  1785Eobert  Ransom  of  Ipswich,  Eng.,  patented 
be  guided.  Wilkinson  thinks  it  probable  that  the  cast  iron  share ;  and  before  1790  the  "land 
the  point  was  shod  with  a  metal  sock  either  side,"  or  that  portion  of  the  plough  forming  the 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  the  Old  Testament  me-  side  opposite  to  the  monldboard,  was  also  made 
tallic  ploughshares  are  alluded  to  more  than  T  of  oaat  iron,  thus  completing  all  the  wearing 
centuries  B.  O. ;  "  They  shall  beat  their  sworda  parts  in  this  material.  In  the  United  States  a 
into  ploughshares."  (Isa.ii.4;  Micahiv.  3.)  In  castiron  plough  was  patented  in  lT97by  Charles 
the  time  of  Hesiod  two  sorts  of  ploughs  were  Newbold  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  early  as  1800 
in  nse  among  the  Greeka.  One  was  formed  of  such  ploughs  were  in  iise  near  New  York  city, 
a  limb  of  a  tree  having  two  opposite  branches  having  a  share  and  mouldboard  in  two  parts, 
diverging  like  the  arms  of  an  anchor  from  The  construction  of  the  mouldboard  engaged 
its  shank.  The  main  stem  served  as  the  beam  in  1798  the  attention  of  Thomas  JeO'erson,  who 
or  pole  by  which  the  plough  was  drawn  ;  wrote  an  elaborate  article  on  the  subject.  In 
one  arm,  sometimes  shod  with  iron  or  bronze,  1804  David  Peacock  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
entered  the  ground,  and  by  the  other  the  im-  plough  having  the  moiddboard  and  land  side 
plement  was  pressed  into  the  ground  and  of  cast  iron  and  aeparate,  while  the  share  was 
guided.  The  other  was  constructed  of  throe  of  wrought  iron  edged  with  stoeL  In  1818  a 
sticlts  secured  together  by  nails;  one  was  the  patelit  was  granted  to  Richard  B.  Chenaworth 
beam,  which  at  its  lower  end  was  joined  to  of  Baltimore  for  a  plough  having  the  8  parts, 
the  nearly  horizontid  share,  and  from  this  pro-  mouldboard,  land  aide,  and  share,  all  distinct 
ceeded  the  tail  or  handle.  The  ploughs  now  and  of  cast  iron.  Several  other  patents  of  sim- 
used  in  Greece  must  be  nearly  or  quite  as  aim-  Dar  character  were  granted  previous  to  the 
pie  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  plough,  being  made  year  1820.  In  the  most  approved  ploughs  now 
of  two  curved  pieces  of  wood,  one  longer  than  in  use,  of  the  broaking-np  class,  the  monld- 
the  other.  The  long  piece  forms  the  beam,  board  is  made  of  pla/e  steel,  its  eitemal  sur- 
and  to  its  lower  end  la  secured  the  other  sticli  face  concave  and  corresponding  in  its  curve  to 
in  such  a  manner  tliat  one  end  of  it  passes  up  the  segment  of  a  cylinder,  of  which,  however,  it 
f  h  dl  d  th  th  dp  jects  a  foot  would  comprise  but  a  small  portion.  Affixed 
f  w  d  fth  Iw  nd  fthobeam,  to  the  plonghwiththe  properobliquity,mouid- 
f  mi  g  h  I  wh  h  ir  hod.  The  boards  of  this  character  are  said  to  tnm  the 
1  b  a  d  by  bar  nn  ting  with  sod  more  completely  and  with  much  less  fric- 
V  g  !  (G      g           169, 170)  tion  than  those  of  any  other  form.    They  are 

f    h      Im  may  be  made  separate  from  the  share,  which  is  also  of 

t    g    w  into  the  steel  or  of  cast  iron  hardened  by  chilling,  and 

gh  I  his  time  upon  the  front  of  this  rises  the  colter,  instead  of 
attached  being  attached  as  in  most  ploughs  to  the  beam 
1  m  hich  they  a  litfie  distance  ahead  of  the  share.  The  break- 
to  turn  to  each  ing-up  ploughs  are  the  most  important  of  the 

k          d  loosened  several  sorts  of  this  implement.   They  are  made 

f    h       Id  Roman  of  many  sizea  adapted  to  the  soil  to  bo  broken 
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up,  and  may  be  drawn  by  one  small  horae,  or  in  nse,  wLieh  are  not  very  different  from  some 
require  the  full  strength  of  4  strong  horses  to  of  the  ploughs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  andEgyp- 
carry  them  tlirough  the  hardest  gravelly  soils,  tiana.  One  class  of  these,  known  as  bull-tongue 
Thedepth  to  which  they  penetrate  is  regulated,  ploughs,  are  lai^ly  used  in  the  southern  cotton 
8S  in  other  ploughs,  by  the  contrivance  at  the  and  corn  fields.  The  share  is  pod-shaped,  and 
end  of  the  beam  called  the  clevis,  to  which  the  is  driven  through  the  ground  with  the  convex 
draught  chain  is  attached.  This  is  a  sort  of  rack  surface  forward.  Other  ploughs  specially  de- 
er elongated  iron  staple,  into  which  the  chain  is  signed  for  southern  use,  and  largely  supplied 
hooked,  high  np  for  deep  ploughing,  and  lower  like  the  preceding  from  northern  mannfactoriea, 
down  if  the  ploughing  is  to  be  shallow.  The  are  known  as  the  rice  trenching  plough,  the 
greatest  depth  reached  by  those  of  the  largest  scooter  plough,  the  cotton  scraper,  &c  The 
rize  is  about  18  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  cheapest  breaking-up  ploughs  for  thistrade  are 
furrow  about  24.  As  the  breaking-«p  ploughs  sold  in  New  York  at  only  $1.36  each,  and  the 
aremn  through  soil  of  some  tenacity,  as  prai-  heaviestof  them  for  cotton  fieldscost  only  Ji.EO. 
lie  or  grass  lands,  the  furrow  is  regularly  laid  The  cost  of  ploughs  of  this  class  for  sugar  culti- 
flftt  over  to  one  side;  and  as  the  plough  vatioiivariesfroni$4.50to$16.  Themostpow- 
comes  round  again  another  adjoining  dice  is  erful  breaking-np  ploughs  are  made  for  $35 
laid  against  the  former  one ;  and  so  the  work  Subsoil  ploughs  are  designed  not  to  turn  p  h 
goes  on  till  the  whole  field  is  covered  with  the  surface,  but  to  loosen  the  soil  below  th  d  pth 
long  overturned  slices  of  earth  and  sod  laid  ordinarilyreachedinploughing,forthej  p 
flat  or  slightly  lapped  at  different  angles  on  of  admitting  a  freer  circulation  of  air  aid  t 
each  other,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  ure  under  and  about  the  roots  of  th  pi  nt> 
require  ;  in  stiff  clayey  soils  an  angle  of  The  ploughshare,  long  and  slender,  is  t  ngly 
about  45"  is  best.  Side-hill  ploughs  are  break-  ■  secured  to  the  lower  end  of  an  iron  b  1  k  a 
ing-up  ploughs  with  the  mouldboard  so  ar-  colter,  which  estends  downward  from  the 
ranged  that,  ^er  running  through  the  furrow  end  of  the  beam  to  the  required  depth.  This 
along  the  side  of  a  hiU,  it  may  be  instantly  bar  cots  through  the  soil  without  disturbing  it 
shifted  rouhd  and.secured  on  the  other  side  of  at  the  surface,  while  below  it  is  shaken  and 
the  plougli.  By  this  contrivance  the  plough  lifted  by  the  paasage  of  the  share.~A  form  of 
may  pass  directly  back  and  turn  the  nest  far-  plough  called  the  potato  plough  has  of  late  come 
row  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  against  the  one  into  use  for  digging  potatoes.  In  the  place  of 
which  preceded  it.  Another  modification  of  the  mouldboard  iron  bars,  set  about  2  inches 
the  hreaking-up  plough  is  presented  in  the  apart,  extend  back  1^  or  3  feet  from  the  share 
double  mouldboard  plough,  which  is  designed  on  both  sides,  rising  up  toward  the  plough  tail, 
for  turning  two  furrows  at  once  in  opposite  di-  As  this  machine  is  run  under  the  potato  hills  it 
rections — a  veiy  expeditions  mode  of  breaking  lifts  up  the  tubers  and  throws  them  to  the  sur- 
up  the  ground  for  ditching.  This  class  of  face,  while  the  earth  falls  back  on  each  side  and 
ploughs  is  agMnmodified  in  tlie  variety  known  tlirough  the  bars.  A  trench  plough  of  gi-cat 
as  the  skim  or  Michigan  plough.  This  has  in  power,  invented  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  of  New 
the  usual  place  of  the  colter  under  the  beam  a  York,  was  put  in  use  in  1861,  designed  to  break 
miniature  plough,  with  its  share  and  mould-  up  and  intimately  mis  the  subsoil  and  surface 
board.  This,  running  near  the  surface,  takes  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  to  3  feet,  especially  for 
off  the  sod  in  advance  of  the  deeper  plough-  vineyards,  nurseries,  plantations  of  forest  trees, 
ing,  and  thus,  it  is  found,  materially  diminishes  and  the  cultivation  of  crops  which  require  a 
Iheamountof  draughtreqiiiredtodothewhole  deep  tilth.  It  is  drawn  forward  by  a  strong 
work  at  once.  Most  of  the  modified  forms  of  wire  rope  connected  with  a  horse  whim  or  cap- 
mouldboflrds,  ploughshares,  &a.,  are  introduced  stan ;  this  is  firmly  secured  on  the  border  of  the 
with  the  special  object  of  reducing  the  fric-  piece  of  ground  to  be  ploughed,  and  is  moved 
tion  to  a  minimum  and  thereby  lessening  the  along  this  border  on  the  completion  of  every 
amount  of  horse  power.  The  beams  and  handles  half  dozen  furrows  or  thereabout.— In  Sept. 
ofploi^hsareforthesakeoflightnesagenerally  1859,  a  practical  test  was  made  of  the  steam 
preferred  of  wood,  though  some  are  still  made  plough  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Fawkes  of  Lancaster 
in  the  manner  much  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago,  co.,  Penn.,  at  the  fair  grounds  of  the  Illinois 
especiaHj  in  England,  entirely  of  iron.  Some  state  agricultural  society  at  Freeport,  III.,  and 
double  or  triple  ploughs  are  constructed  so  as  to  it  was  recommended  by  the  committee  that 
cut  2  or  3  furrows  at  once.  The  ploughs  arose-  theflrst  prize  of  $3,000  be  awarded  to  him  for 
cnredinaframeatsuchdistaneesapartastoturn.  its  satisfactory  operation.  One  great  obstacle 
all  the  ground  over  which  they  pass,  leaving  no  in  the  working  of  very  heavy  ploughing  ma- 
nntouched  places.  They  are  adapted  only  to  chines  is  the  necessity  of  passing  over  wet  and 
light  soils,  and  penetrate  to  no  great  depth.  By  boggy  places  in  which  the  wheels  of  the  ma- 
redncing  the  sizo  of  the  plough  bodies  and  in-  chine  sink  and  the  whole  becomes  immovable, 
creasing  their  number,  the  implement  becomes  To  guard  against  this  liability,  Mr.  Tawkes 
the  cultivator,  which  is  made  to  cut  at  once  a  made  the  weight  to  be  borne  by  a  hoOow  ejl- 
numberofparallelshallowfurrows.  Formerely  inder  of  wood  G  feet  long  and  fl  feet  in  diame- 
stirring  and  loosening  the  soil  to  produce  the  ter,  which  is  set  under  the  platform,  on  which 
effect  of  hoeing,  ploughs  of  great  simplicity  are  the  engine  and  upright  boiler  are  fixed.    This 
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cylinder  being  made  to  reyolve  acta  as  a  driy-  ners  of  the  frame,  snd  each  of  these  plonghs  haa 
ing  wheel,  catryiog  all  the  machinery  along  projectingiu  front  of  its  sharean  Archimedean 
with  it.  In  front  of  the  drum  is  the  Are  hoS,  Bcrew,  which  heing  made  to  revolve  in  tha 
and  behind  it  is  the  water  tank.  In  the  ex-  groundaids  to  draw  the  machine  along  while  it 
treme  front  are  two  iron  guide  wheels  8  J  feet  also  loosens  the  soil  before  the  plough.  Mr.  H. 
in  diameter  and  15  inches  broad  making  a  M.  Piatt  of  New  York  has  also  patented  a  re- 
steering  track,  which  is  turned  bv  a  wheel  on  volving  screw  share,  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  platform  above  in  iihaigo  of  the  engineer,  theordinary  share,  and byits revolution liflsand 
The  engine  is  of  30  horse  power  and  its  completely  cuts  up  and  pulverizes  the  furrow, 
weight  with  12  barrela  ot  watei  and  fuel  10  Several  patents  have  been  granted  in  England 
tons.  Its  entire  length  is  abont  13  feet.  The  to  Mr.  Jolm  Fowler,  and  prizes  also  (one  of 
ploughs,  3  in  nnmbei,  are  attached  to  a  frame,  500  sovereigns  in  1859)  have  been  awarded  for 
which  ia  suspended  by  chains  passing  over  his  methods  of  ploughing  by  means  of  one  or 
grooved  pulleys  in  two  beams  or  davits  that  two  steam  engines.  In  the  former  case  the 
project  backward  from  the  plfltform  of  tlie  en-  engine,  having  two  npright  drums  or  capstans, 
gine.  The  chains  pass  forward  to  a  windlass  by  ia  set  at  a  point  in  the  field  which,  may  beeped 
which  the  fireman  mayraise  the  whole  gang  theapesof  thetriangularspaceoccnpied  by  the 
up  from  the  ground  or  let  them  down.  The  apparatus.  At  each  of  the  other  angles  is  set 
frame  of  plonghs  is  drawn  along  by  other  a  guide  pulley  throiigh  which  a  strong  wire  rope 
oliains  passing  under  the  platform.  In  opera-  passes  from  one  of  the  drums  to  the  other,  and 
tion  it  was  found  that  au  acre  could  be  plough-  to  this  rope  between  the  pulleys  the  ploughs  are 
ed  in  12  minutes,  "  A  strip  of  land  240  yards  attached.  By  the  movement  of  the  engine  the 
long  and  20  feet  wide  was  ploughed  in  4  rain-  rope  is  first  wound  around  one  of  the  drums 
utes;  and  the  headlands  of  60  feet  were  and  unwound  from  the  other,  and,  the  furrow 
crossed,  one  in  27  seconds,  the  other  in  30,  being  run  throngh,  the  motion  is  reversed  and 
the  ploughs  being  elevated  and  lowered  in  the  the  ploughs  are  run  back  in  the  other  direction, 
time."  Its  daily  capacity  was  considei-ed  equal  Eight  and  even  13  ploughs  have  been  worked 
to  ploughing  35  to  40  acres,  and  at  an  expense  on  the  single  rope,  half  of  them  pointing  in 
on  the  smaller  amount  accomplished  of  S^ti  one  direction  and  the  other  half  in  the  other- 
cents  an  acre,  allowing  for  consumption  of  one  They  are  attached  to  a  frame  which  is  balanced 
ton  of  bitnminons  coal  and  one  cord  of  wood  npon  the  axle  of  a  carriage,  and  is  moved  up 
$8,  labor  of  3  men  $4,  oil  |1,  wear  and  tear  $3,  and  down  like  a  see-saw.  The  guide  pnlleya 
andinterest  (10  per  cent,  on  $4,000)  $1.13,  The  are  moved  as  required  to  reach  the  unploughed 
ordinary  price  for  prairie  breaking  is  $2,50  per  portion  of  the  field.  In  the  use  of  two  engines, 
acre. — ThehighlyoultivatedsoilsofEnglandare  one  was  placed  at  each  end  of  the  furrow  and 
especially  well  suited  for  steam  ploughing,  and  an  endless  wire  rope  was  employed,  which 
considerable  success  has  attended  the  triiJs  of  was  passed  several  times  around  the  drum  of 
the  several  methods  tliere  attempted.  In  some  each  engine,  and  thus  the  ploughs  between 
of  these  methods  the  en^ne  moves  through  the  them  were  drawn  in  either  direction  by  their 
field  dragging  the  ploughs  after  it;  in  others  joint  action.  They  were  held  in  place  by  being 
the  ploughs  are  under  the  engine  platform,  to  attached  to  low  trucks  loaded  with  earth,  and 
which  they  are  firmly  attached;  and  in  others  having  thin  sharp  wheels  which  penetrated  into 
the  engine  is  stationary  and  draws  the  ploughs  the  ground.  These  were  easily  moved  along 
by  wire  ropes  passed  around  drums  on  the  en-  the  margin  across  the  ends  of  the  furrows  as 
giae-and  through  pulleys  secured  at  a  distance,  the  ploughing  proceeded,  but  were  not  readily 
In  185S  Mr,  Boy  dell  exhibited  at  Chelmsford  drawn  sidewiso  from  their  places,  For  ac- 
anongineof Shorsepowerfordrawingploughs,  counts  of  other  steam  ploughs,  see  the  "Me- 
which  weighed  with  the  water  it  carried  9  ehanics'  Magazine"  for  I860  and  1857, 
tons,  and  moved  upon  a  portable  track  in  pieces  PLOVER,  the  common  name  of  the  ehara- 
like  an  endless  chain,  which  the  wheels  them-  drirtee,  a  large  group  of  wading  birds,  very  gen- 
selves  laid,  and,  after  turning  on  them,  rwsed  erally  distributed  over  the  world.  They  have 
up  to  be  again  laid  down  in  front.  The  ma-  a  moderately  long  and  slender  bill,  with  cul- 
chine  was  steered  by  a  truck  of  two  small  men  depressed  at  the  base  but  vaulted,  at  the 
wheels  in  front.  It  was  reported  capable  of  tip,  much  as  in  the  pigeons;  sides  compressed, 
drawing  10  ploughs  in  light  land  at  0  inches  and  in  the  groove  are  placed  the  nostrib; 
depth  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour ;  but  tho  wings  long  and  pointed ;  tail  moderate,  broad, 
ploughsaresaid  to  have  been  little  larger  than  and  generally  even;  tarsi  usually  long  and 
cultivators  or  grubbers,  and  the  engine  was  rather  slender ;  the  outer  and  middle  toes  more 
unable  to  overcome  with  them  any  little  as-  or  less  united  at  the  base,  the  hind  toe  want- 
cent,  A  number  of  machines  having  the  engine  ingorvery  small;  claws  compressed  and  cnrv- 
and  ploughs  all  attached  to  the  same  frame  ed;  the  head  is  very  lai^e,  the  neck  short  and 
have  been  exhibited  in  England.  In  one  of  thick,  and  the  folded  wings  reach  beyond  the 
these  (Cousin's),  described  in  the  "Mechanics'  tail.  The  genus  'cmnellys  (Linn.)  has  been  de- 
Magazine,"  vol.  Ixix.  p.  25  (1868),  a  series  of  scribed  nuder  Lapwing. — In  the  genus  ciara- 
ploughshares  and  mouldboards  are  arranged  on  drivg  (Linn.)  the  bill  ia  shorter  than  the  head, 
diagonal  lines  proceeding  fi-om  the  front  cor-  strong  aud  straight;  the  1st  quill  the  longest; 
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hind  toe  wanting.  The  prevailing  color  is  yel-  purple  dots  and  dark  brown  epots ;  it  is  very 
lowish  gray,  spotted;  the  tail  transversely  plump  in  antQmn,  and  is  esccllect  for  the  table; 
banded;  no  collar  on  the  neck ;  tarsi  and  low-  it  feeds  both  by  night  and  day.  The  ring 
er  thighs  uniformly  reticulated;  legs  bluish  plover  ((7.  gemipalmatut,  Bonap.)  is  a  little 
green.  They  are  usually  seen  in  small  flocks  smaller  than  the  last,  light  ashy  brown  above, 
near  the  sea,  in  the  summer  often  going  in-  tinged  with  olive;  under  parts, front,  throat, 
land ;  the  food  consists  of  small  insects,  niol-  and  riog  around  the  neck,  white ;  a  black 
lusks,  worms,  and  berries,  and  is  usually  sought  band  across  the  breast,  extending  around  the 
in  the  evening  or  at  night;  they  are  strong  and  back  of  the  neck  below  the  white  ring;  bill 
rapid  fliers,  though  for  short  distances,  and  fast  orange,  black-tipped,  and  legs  yellow ;  female 
mnners ;  the  note  is  a  plaintive  whistle  easily  similar,  but  lighter ;  young  witiiout  the  black 
imitated,  as  sportsmen  well  knop^;  the  nest  is  frontal  baud,  and  the  pectoral  hand  ashy 
a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand,  lined  with  dried  brown.  It  is  found  throughout  temperate 
grass,  and  the  eggs,  commonly  4,  are  placed  North  America,  and  is  common  on  the  Atlan- 
with  the  small  ends  together ;  the  young  leave  tic  coast ;  it  breeds  in  the  north,  in  Labrador 
the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched ;  if  disturbed  on  or  about  June  1,  in  rocky  mossy  districts  in  the 
near  the  nest,  the  parent  birds  nse  various  interior;  the  nest  is  a  cavity  in  the  moss,  shel- 
devices  to  lead  the  intruder  from  it,  pretend-  tered  from  the  north  winds  and  exposed  to  the 
ing  lameness  or  inability  to  fly.  The  golden  sun,  near  the  pools  formed  by  the  melting 
plover  ((7.  Virgitiicu*,  Borck.)  ia  about  lOJ-  snow;  it  goes  south  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
inchea  in  length  and  22^  in  alar  extent;  in  the  gnst;  the  flesh  of  the  yonng  birds  is  juicy  and 
male  the  npper  parts  are  brownish  black,  with  tender ;  it  associatca  with  other  birds  of  simi- 
numerouB  spots  of  golden  yellow,  on  the  upper  lar  habits,  and  is  not  at  all  shy.  The  piping 
tail  coverts  generally  assuming  the  form  of  plover  {C.  mehdvg,  Ord)  is  about  as  large  as 
transverse  hands ;  entire  under  parts  in  the  the  last,  but  of  a  much  lighter  brown,  almost 
breeding  season  black  with  a  brownish  bronzed  asliy,  the  feathers  with  a  whitish  ed^ng;  there 
Instre ;  bill  black.  After  the  autumnal  moult  ia  no  black  band  from  the  bill  through  and  un- 
the  black  of  the  under  parts  gives  place  to  light  dej  the  eye;  the  white  collar  around  neck,  and 
grayish  with  darker  spots  and  streaks.  It  is  the  black  frontal  and  pectoral  hands  less,  the 
found  all  over  North  America,  and  in  South  latter  usually  not  meeting  in  front ;  rump  and 
America,  N".  Asia,  and  Europe ;  it  is  called  bull-  upper  tail  coverts  almost  white ;  tail  white  at 
head  and  field  plover ;  it  breeds  in  the  north,  base,  tipped  with  black.  It  is  fonnd  through- 
going  south  in  winter.  It  very  much  resembles  out  eastern  North  America,  as  for  as  Nebr^a 
theEuropeangoldenplover((7.pfeitiaiM,Linn.),  ooeasionally,  and  in  the  sonthern  states;  it 
except  that  theaxiJlariesin  tholatter  arc  white  breeds  all  along  the  sandy  coasts  from  Labrador 
instead  of  ashy;  the  eggs  are  said  to  he  deli-  to  Elorida ;  it  rarely  goes  far  inland,  and  does 
cious,  as  also  are  the  young  and  old  birds,  not  frequent  rocky  or  mnddy  places.  It  is  a 
The  dotterel  of  Europe  (C.  morinellvt,  Linn.),  very  rapid  filer  and  runner,  and  is  so  nearly 
very  common,  b  blackish  ash  with  a  white  the  color  of  the  sand  on  which  it  squats  close 
band  behind  the  eyes  and  another  above  the  when  alarmed  that  it  is  hard  to  detect.  The 
breast;  breast  and  flanks  reddish  brown,  and  notes  are  very  soft  and  mellow,  approaching 
end  of  tail  white.  Bole  separated  from  cAara-  those  of  a  song  bird,  whence  its  name.  It  is 
dritta  the  genus  agialitU,  comprising  several  seldom  pursued  by  sportsmen,  on  account  of 
smaller  species,  with  lighter  and  uniform  un-  its  small  size,  though  its  flesh  is  very  delicate 
spotted  plumage,  with  neck  and  head  generally  and  savory.  The  European  ring  plover  {C. 
bandedwithdarfc,andwithoutcontinuonsblack  htaticula,  Linn.)  so  nearly  resembles  the  C 
on  the  abdomen.  The  5  following  plovers  b&-  gemipahaatM  of  America  as  to  he  with  diffl- 
long  to  this  genus  of  Bole.  The  kildeer  (C.  culty  distinguished  from  it  There  are  about 
voeifenta,  Linn.)  has  been  noticed  under  that  40  other  species  of  the  genus  ckaradriu). — In 
title.  WUson'a  plover  (C  Wikoniua,  Ord)  is  the  genus  sqwttarola  (Cuv.)  the  bill  is  nearly 
about  Yi  inches  long  and  14^  in  alar  extent ;  as  long  aa  ibfi  head,  strong  and  atraigbt ;  tall 
bill  1  inch,  robust ;  entire  under  plumage,  fore-  long,  broad,  and  rounded ;  hind  toe  very  small, 
head,  and  stripe  over  eye,  white ;  band  of  black  not  touching  the  groimd.  Two  species  are  de- 
ahove  the  white  one  on  forehead ;  wide  trana-  scribed,  found  in  both  hemispheres,  migrating 
verse  band  on  breast  brownish  black;  upper  from  the  temperate  to  arctic  and  antarctic  re- 
parts  light  ashybrown;  a  ring  of  white  around  gions,  where  they  pass  the  warmer  months; 
the  back  of  neck;  bill  black  and  legs  yellow,  they  frequent  river  margins  and  marshes  as 
In  the  female  there  is  not  the  black  on  the  weU  as  the  sea  shore,  running  with  rapidity 
forehead,  and  the  pectoral  band  is  reddish  and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  shrill  piping 
and  ashy  brown.  It  is  found  on  the  Atlantic  whistle ;  the  food  consists  of  worms,  slugs,  and 
coast  of  the  middle  and  southern  states  and  various  insects;  the  nest  is  a  slight  hollow  in 
in  Brazil;  it  ia  a  constant  resident  in  the  the  ground  lined  with  dry  grass.  The  black- 
south,  and  breeds  there,  sometimes  going  as  bellied  plover  (&  iefeefico,  Cuv.)  is  the  largest 
far  north  as  Long  island ;  the  breeding  season  of  the  American  birds  of  this  group,  having  a 
commences  about  June  I ;  the  eggs  are  11  by  length  of  about  13  inches.  Most  of  the  lower 
1  inch,  dnll  cream-colored,  vntii  a  few  pale  parts,  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  around  the 
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base  of  the  Tjill  to  the  eyes,  are  black ;   abore  of  the  law  in  (he  20t!i  year  of  his  age.    In  15B7 

white,  nearly  pure  on  the  forehead,  barred  with  and  1560  ho  was  reader,  or  lecturer,  of  the 

brownish  black  on  the  back  and  tail,  and  tinged  Middle  Temple,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 

with,  ashy  on  the  sides;  abdomen,  under  tail  Queen  Mary  was  made  sergeant  at  law.    He 

coverts,  and   tibite    white ;    quilla   brownish  wrote  "  Commentaries  or  Keports  of  Divers 

black ;  bill  and  legs  black.    In  winter  the  p)u-  Oases  in  the  Eeigns  of  Edward  VI..  Mary,  and 

mage  is  dark  brown  above,  spotted  with  white  Elizabeth"  (London,  1571,  1578,  1699,   1613, 

and  yellow,  aad  white  below,  with  dark  brown  and  1816),  and  "  Queries,  or  a  Moot-Book  of 

lines  and  spots  on  the  breast.    It  ia  widely  dia-  Cases,  translated,  methodized,  and  enlarged" 

tributed  over  America,  and  along  thesea  coasta  (8vo.,  London,  1662).    His  works  are  regarded 

of  mosl  parte  of  the  world ;  it  migrates  chiefly  as  the  most  accurate  and  authoritative  of  the 

by  night,  resting  and  feeding  by  day ;  it  ia  very  old  reports. 

shy  except  in  tbe  breeding  season,  which  is  the  PLUM,  a  hardy  fruit,  which  originated  teom 

same  as  to  time  as  ia  the  otier  species.    The  tbe   bullace  (^prumtt  insititia,  Ijnn.),  a  va- 

name  plover,  applied  to  the  various  birds  of  this  riety  of  the  sloe  (P.  spijutia,  linn.),  and  from 

§roup,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Trench  plwier,  the  -P.  dometliea  of  Linnieus.  The  sloe  is  a 
erived  from  the  feet  that  their  flocks  are  in  large,  epiny  shrub,  or  sipall  scrubby  tree  with 
the  habit  of  migrating  during  the  rdrly  sea-  a  clear  stem  3  to  4  feet  high ;  ita  bark  is  black, 
son  ia  aatumn. — Tlie  bird  called  the  upland  whence  it  is  termed  black  thorn ;  ite  leaves 
or  fleld  plover  is  Bartram'a  sandpiper,  be-  dark  green ;  its  flowers  solitary,  white ;  the 
longing  to  the  snb-femily  totaniiUB,  and  is  tbe  stamens,  20  to  80,  have  orange  anthers ;  the 
aetitwruM  BarPramius  (Bonap.),  or  tringa  Bar-  stylo  I  or  sometimes  2 ;  the  fruit  a  globose 
tramia  (Wils.).  This  bird  is  12  inches  long ;  black  drupe  covered  with  a  beautiful  blue 
the  bill  is  not  longer  than  the  bead,  curved  at  bloom  when  ripe.  It  is  a  native  of  8.  Russia, 
tbe  tip,  the  cleft  extending  nearly  to  the  eyes ;  the  Cancasns,  and  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  but 
the  upper  mandible  is  grooved  for  f  of  its  Las  spread  into  other  parts  of  tbe  world.  It 
length,  and  tbe  feathers  extend  on  it  further  belongs  to  the  natural  order  drupacex.  (See 
than  on  the  lower ;  wings  and  legs  long ;  tar-  Peach.)  The  bullace  has  spiny  branches, 
sua  longer  than  middle  too ;  outer  toe  most  flowers  in  pairs,  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
webbed ;  tail  more  than  half  the  wing,  gi-adu-  and  roundish  fruit. — The  domestic  plum  (P. 
ated.  The  general  color  is  brownieli  black  domestica)  bas  spineless  branches,  mostly  soli- 
above  with  a  greenish  lustre,  the  feathers  tary  flowers,  lanceolate  leaves,  grows  15  to  20 
edged  with  ashy  white  and  yellow;  lateral  tful  feet  high,  and  shows  a  resemblance  to  the 
coverts  yellowish  white,  with  black  arrow-  sloe,  though  larger  in  all  ita  parts.  The  origi- 
beads;  wide  stripe  over  eye  and  under  parts  nal  species  and  its  two  principal  varieties  have 
pale  yellowish  white,  nearly  pure  white  on  ab-  a  wide  geographical  range,  extending  from 
domen,  with  brownish  black  lines  on  the  neck;  Norway  to  Barbary,  and  from  Portugal  to 
legs  light  yellow.  This  is  the  most  terrestrial  Cashmere  aad  even  Nepanl.  Damascus  was 
bf  the  family,  frequenting  as  its  name  imports  formerly  celebrated  for  this  fruit,  and  the 
the  upland  dry  places,  sometimes  in  the  neigh-  many  kinda  known  as  damsons  probably  origi- 
borhood  of  and  at  others  far  removed  from  the  nally  came  from  there.  The  cherry  plum  or 
sea.  It  ia  spread  over  eastern  North  America,  myrobalan  haa  a  handsome  red  globose  fruit. 
South  America,  and  Europe,  very  abundant  in  which  ia  depressed  at  base;  its  nut  is  furnished 
the  interior  of  the  Atlantic  states,  preferring  with  a  small  poinL  It  is  a  very  interesting 
plains  and  cultivated  fields ;  it  is  one  of  the  fruit,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  remove 
few  species  which  have  not  deci-eased  with  ex-  from  the  bullace.  The  myrobalan  is  spoken  of 
tendwi  cultivation.  It  passes  the  winter  in  the  favorably  as  an  ornamental  tree,  deserving  a 
vast  prairies  of  the  south-west,  going  in.  spring  place  in  gardens  on  account  of  its  earlyflow- 
and  summer  as  far  north  even  as  tbe  Saskatch-  ering.  The  apricot-like  plum  has  the  appear- 
ewan,  returning  in  the  autumn ;  it  is  seen  ia  ance  of  an  intermediate  state  between  the  wild 
large  and  small  flocks,  and  sometimes  in  pairs ;  apricot  and  the  wild  plum;  it  is  regarded 
it  is  very  wary,aswiftflier,andarapid runner;  however  as  a  sub-variety  of  the  domestic 
the  no(«s  are  plaintive  and  mellow ;  the  food  plum.  The  finer  kinds  of  garden  plnma  are 
consists  of  beetles,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  seeds,  found  to  vary  greatly  from  each  other  in.  the 
and  berries ;  it  is  fet  and  juicy  in  the  autumn,  size  of  foliage,  earlier  or  later  blossoming,  size 
and  excellent  eating ;  the  habits  are  the  same  and  shape  of  the  fruits,  and  in  the  smoothness 
as  in  the  true  plovers,  which,  though  ranked  or  downiness  as  wel!  as  vigor  of  their  young 
among  waders,  rarely  enier  the  water  except  shoote.  Thenumberof approvedkinds,accord- 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  and  ponds.  ing  to  the  latest  English  catalogues,  is  274 ;  the 
PLOW  DEN,  EomrND,  an  English  lawyer,  best  American  authorities  reduce  that  number 
bom  about  1517,  died  in  1584.  He  studied  at  considerably.  A  large  number  of  choice  sorts 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  in  1553  waa  ad-  have  originated  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
Initted  to  practise  physic  and  surgery.  IJe  of  great  sizeaodbeautyoffrait.  Thoseknown 
then  studied  the  common  law,  according  to  as  the  Lombard,  red  gage,  golden  drop,  &c., 
Wood;  but  Plowmen  in  the  preface  to  his  with  all  the  damsons,  bear  ihiit  well  in  sandy 
"  Oommentaries"  says  that  he  began  tbe  study  soils ;  while  tbe  Smith's  Orleans,  Washington, 
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Dnane'a  purple,  &c.,  seem  suited  to  a  north-  close  m  spent  orefia  and  left  for  24  honra;  they 

ern  climate;  and  the  imperial  gage,  Ooe'sgold-  are  then  taken  ontaid  replaced  after  the  ovens 

en  drop,  and  Hnling's  snperb  are  better  suited  have  been  slightly  reheated.     On  the  next  day 

to   a   southern.     In   this   country  the  garden  they  are  taken  out  and  turned  by  slightly  shak- 

plnms  are  iisualiy  propagated  by  sowing  the  ing  the  sieves  on  which  they  have  been  laid, 

nuts  or  stoDea  of  any  free-growing  kinds,  and  The  ovens  are  heated  again,  and  they  are  put 

budding  them   with   the  choicer  sorts   when  in  a  third  time ;  and  after  reraaiDJng  24  hours 

they  are  two  years  old.    The  seedlings  of  the  they  are  taken  out  and  left  to  get  quite  cold. 

Mirabelle  plum  are  used  when  dwarf  trees  are  After  some  manipulation  they  are  suhmitted  to 

wanted.    The  plum  will  grow  well  in  almost  oven  heattwicemore,  and  thenput  looselyinto 

any  soil,  hut  with  some  exceptions  heavy  loams  small,  long,  and  rather  deep  boxes  for  sale, 

and  earths  abolinding  in  clay  seem  best.    Muck  From  the  bruised  pulp  of  plums  and  from  the 

ftom  salt  water  marshes  and  from  docks  has  kernels  fermented  with  honey  and  flour,  and 

been  found  very  serviceable.    Common  salt  the  mass  subjected  to  distillation,  an  excellent 

5 remotes  the  health  and  luxuriance  of  the  gar-  spirit  is  obtained  in  the  south  of  Jrance. — The 

en  plum,  and  is  disagreeable  to  insects  which  sloe  and  bullace  have  both  become  naturalized 

infest  it. — The  plum  is  liable  to  a  singular  dis-  in  the  United  States.    Four  native  epecira  are 

ease,  known  as  the  black  wart,  which,  seizing  also  known  to  our  flora.    The  Chickasaw  plum 

upon  the  young  branches,  ends  by  destroying  (P.  CAMasa,  Hi.)  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  with, 

them.    From  some  examination  we  are  led  to  thin,  lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  sharply  ser- 

thiuk  that  its  ori^n  is  in  the  too  great  tendency  rate,  glandular-toothed  leaves ;  short- peduncled 

in  some  soils  to  make  frait  buds,  and  an  inade-  flowers ;   smooth  calyx,  and  a  yellowish  red 

Siate  supply  of  inorganic  materials  in  the  soil  globose  drupe,  of  4-  inch  diameter,  thin-skin- 
ripea  and  perfect  the  wood.  This  tendency  ned,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  It  is  found  in 
causes  a  tumid  swelling  of  the  tender  tissues,  old  fields  and  thitkets  in  the  southern  states, 
which  is  mistaken  by  the  plum  weevil  for  tho  but  probably  is  only  native  to  the  conntry  west 
frnit,  stinging  which  to  deposit  its  eggs  only  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  wild  yellow  or 
aggravates  the  evil ;  after  a  while  fiie  hark  red  plum  (P.  Americana,  Marshall)  is  a  bushy 
hursts  and  cracks,  and  a  sniall  but  gregarious  tree  8  to  20  feet  high,  with  ovate  or  somewhat 
fungus  (aphiBria  inoricaa,  Fries)  appears  upon  obovate,  conspicuously  pointed  or  doubly  ser- 
the  surface  and  finishes  the  work.  The  plum  rate,  very  veiny  leaves ;  the  fruit  roundish  oval, 
weevil  dluded  to  is  the  rhi/nchmivs  nenuphar  |  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  turgid  stone ;  the 
(Harris),  a  sm^!  coleopterous  insect,  which  skinis  tough  andacid.butthepulpis  of  a  pleas- 
pierces  the  young  fruita  as  soon  as  they  are  set,  ant  taste.  This  species  has  a  wide  range,  along 
and  causes  them  to  prematurely  fall,  so  that  hanks  of  streams  in  Canada  to  Georgia  and 
valuable  crops  are  thnsannnally  lost.  The  best  Texas.  It  has  been  introduced  into  cultivation, 
preventive  discovered  is  shaking  tho  trees  daily  and  has  undergone  some  modifications  in  the 
for  a  few  weeks  and  catching  the  beetles  in  form  and  structure  of  its  fruit.  The  beach 
outspread  sheets,  when  they  must  be  killed,  plum  (P.  maritima,  Wangenheim)  is  a  low 
He  fillen  plums  should  be  also  carefully  gath-  shrub  with  straggling  branches  and  subject  to 
ered  up  and  burned,- — The  chief  uses  of  the  several  forms ;  its  fruit  is  often  an  inch  in  di- 
plum  are  for  dessertr  and  for  preserving  in  ameter  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  sometimes 
furups.  In  Franco  several  distinct  sorts  are  astringent.  It  is  peculiar  to  sandy  coasts,  rang- 
raised  expressly  to  manufacture  into  a  sort  ing  from  Massachusetts  to  New  Jersey ;  and  in 
of  dried  preserve  called  hrignoles.  The  fruits  the  variety  with  smaller  red  or  purplish  fruit, 
are  not  gathered  until  the  sun  has  dried  off  it  reaches  to  Vii^nia  and  Alabama.  The  P. 
the  dews;  the  trees  are  slightly  shaken  so  glandvXoaa  (Hooker)  has  been  noticed  in  Texas 
that  only  the  ripest  may  fell  into  cloths  laid  byDrummond,  having  a  stem  less  than  one  foot 
nnder  them  for  the  purpose ;  they  are  then  high  and  very  crooked  thorny  branches,  small 
spread  in  shdlow  baskets,  which  are  kept  in  a  oval,  obtuse  loaves,'  and  umbels  of  1  or  2  flow- 
cool  and  dry  place.  The  next  day  tlie  skin  ia  ers,  but  with  unknown  fruit.  Some  otherspe- 
removed  without  the  use  of  any  iron  instru-  cies  of  plums  have  been  described  by  Thunberg 
ment,  which  would  spoil  their  color,  when  they  and  others  as  natives  of  Japan,  China,  &c.,  but 
are  dried  in  the  sun  on  wooden  sieves  or  wicker  little  is  known 'regarding  them, — Tho  wood  of 
frames,  after  which  they  are  threaded  at  tho  theplum,  especially  of  the  wild  species,  is  hard, 
tip  on  little  rods  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  and  bears  a  polish,  hut  is  apt  to  crack,  and  fit 
and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  air  until  chiefly  for  handles  to  tools  and  for  walking 
every  particle  of  nioistore  appears  to  be  evap-  sticks.  Tlie  spiny  branches  of  thesloeareused 
orated ;  the  stones  are  then  removed  and  the  for  dead  hedges  and  to  protect  the  stems  of 
shape  of  the  plum  restored.  After  a  second  valuable  trees  from  cattle.  Its  leaves  dried 
careful  drying  in  the  sun  they  are  arranged  in  make  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  all  kinds  of  do- 
little  round  flat  boxes  and  are  ready  for  sale. —  mestic  animals  are  fond  of  them ;  the  bark  is 
The  best  prunes  are  made  of  the  variety  known  used  as  a'febrifuge,  and  the  fhiit  is  styptic ;  the 
as  the  St,  Catharine  plum  and  the^iTMnefFJfra.  hark  also  has  been  used  in  tanning;  a  decoc- 
After  being  exposed  in  the  air  for  several  days  tion  of  it  in  alkali  dyes  yellow,  and  in  sulphate 
till  they  have  become  soft,  they  are  shut  up  of  iron  it  forms  a  beautiful  black  ink ;  its  un- 
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ripe  fruit  has  been,  pickled  as  a  substitute  for  out  he  gave  professional  aid  to  the  patriots, 

olives,  but  the  flowers  are  purgative.    Tiie  gum  and  was  publicly  accused  of  being  an  aasctciate 

of  thecommon  plum  tree  resembles  tragacanth.  in  their  proceedings,  but  the  charge  was  dis- 

PLUMB  LINE,  or  Fi-umhbt  (Lat,  plumbum,  proved.  He  entered  the  Irish  parliament  in 
lead),  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  weight,  1798  as  member,  for  Oharlemont.  He  opposed 
usually  of  lead,  hanging  to  a  string,  used  by  the  legislative  union  with  England  in  1800,  and 
artificers  and  others  to  fis  vertical  lines,  or  more  his  epeedies  in  the  debates  on  that  measure 
correctly  those  in  the  direction  of  terrestrial  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  of  his  party ;  they 
gravity.  This  instrument  was  in  use  by  the  also  greatly  increased  his  practice  at  the  bar,  to 
ancients,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  books  of  which  he  returned  when  the  union  was  acoom- 
Amos,  vii.  7,  8,  and  laaiah,  isviii.  17.  One  plished.  In  1803  he  was  made  solicitor-gen- 
limb  of  a  carpenter's  square'being  set  in  a  ver-  eral  for  Ireland,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  Em- 
tical  position  by  a  plumb  line  attached  to  it,  the  met's  rebellion  was  selected  by  the  orown  as 
other  limb  must  be  horizontal;  and  so  the  in-  one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  prosecution.  His 
stmment  may  serve  to  determine  horizontal  as  speech  on  that  occasion  exposed  him  to  mnch 
well  aa  vertical  lines.  By  means  of  a  quadrant  obloquy,  and  to  the  abuse  of  Cobbett,  whom  ho 
scale  between  the  two  legs  of  the  square  and  successfully  prosecuted  upon  a  libel  suit.  In 
a  plnmb  line  suspended  from  the  centra!  point  1805  he  was  made,  by  Pit^  attojney-general  for 
of  junction,  angles  of  inclination  of  the  sur-  Ireland,  and  was  continued  in  that  position  under 
face  npon  which  the  instrument  stands  from  Lord  GrenviUe.  He  held  a  seat  in  parliament 
the  horizontal  or  vertical  may  be  read.  In  during  the  same  period,  and  made  several  able 
surveying  and  astronomical  instruments  the  speeches  in  favor  of  Catholic  eniMicipation. 
plumb  line  is  sometimes  used  as  a  means  of  On  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  in  1807,  he 
fixing  and  regulating  their  position,  but  the  retired,  but  in  I81S  reentered  parliament  as 
spirit  level  is  generaUy  employed  instead.  member  for  Trinity  college.  He  was  again  made 

PLUMBAGO.     See  Gbaphiie.  attorney-general  for  Ireland  in  1822,  and  one 

PLUMER,  William,  an  American  politicimi,  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  prosecute  a  large 
governor  of  Few  Hampshire,  born  in  Newbury,  number  of  Orangemen  for  riot.  Made  master 
Mass.,  June  25,  1759,  died  in  Epping,  N.  H.,  of  the  rolls  in  England  m  1827,  he  was  eom- 
Dec.  22, 1850.  When  he  was  only  8  years  of  age  pelled  through  the  Jealousy  of  the  English  bar 
his  family  removed  to  Epping,  and  in  that  place  to  abandon  the  office,  and  soon  after  was  ele- 
he  lived  until  his  death.  He  was  admitted  to  vated  tothepostof  chief  jnsticeof  the  common 
the  bar  in  1T87,  became  speedily  successful  as  pjeas  in  Ireland,  and  was  ennobled.  In  1830 
s  lawyer,  and  for  many  years  took  an  active  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
part  in  the  political  movements  of  New  Hamp-  and  held  the  office,  except  for  a  brief  interval, 
shire.  He  was  8  times  elected  a  representa-  nutill841,  whenhefinallyretiredtoprivatelife. 
tive  to  the  state  legislature,  of  which  he  was  PLUSH  (Fr.  peluehe),  a  textile  fabric  distin- 
speaker  for  two  years,  and  subsequently  he  guished  by  its  velvet  nap  or  shag  on  one  side, 
was  a  member  and  for  two  years  president  of  It  may  be  entirely  of  worsted,  or  of  cotton,  or 
the  state  senate.  In  1792  he  was  one  of  the  silk;  but  it  is  usually  composed  of  a  woof  of  a 
delegates  to  the .  convention  for  revising  the  single  woollen  thread  and  a  twofold  warp,  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  in  the  proceedings  of  onewooloftwothread9twi9ted,theother  goats' 
which  body  he  bore  a  prominent  part.  In  1803  or  camels'  hair.  As  the  hair  warp  is  raised  by 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  ia  1813,  one  treadle  and  the  woollen  warp  is  depressed 
1816,  1817,  and  1818  was  chosen  governor  of  by  the  other  two  treadles,  the  woof  is  passed 
New  Hampshire.  In  1820  he  was  a  presiden-  between,  Afterwardthehwrwarpis  cnt  with 
tial  elector,  which  was  the  last  public  office  he  a  fine-pointed  knife,  thus  pi-oducing  the  velvety 
filled,  as  from  tliis  time  he  devoted  himself  to  appearance.  Plush  b  especially  a  French  man- 
literary  pursuits.  He  contributed  laq^ly  to  nfecture,  though  it  was  long  since  made  by  the 
the  periodical  press,  but  otherwise  published  English  and  Dutch, 

little,  although  he  left  many  manuscripts. — A  PLUTAEOH,  a  Greek  biographer  and  phi- 
life  of  Gov.  Plumer  has  been  written  by  his  son,  losopher,  born  in  Ohieronea  ia  B<eotia.  The 
William  Plumer,  jr.,  and  edited  by  the  Bev.  A.  little  that  is  known  of  his  life  has  been  col- 
P.  Peabody,  D.D.  (8vo.,  Boston,  1856).  lected  chiefly  from  his  own  works.    He  was 

PLUNKET,  William  Oonynoham,  baron,  studyingphilosophyunderAmmoniusatDelphi 
an  Irish  lawyer,  born  in  Enniskillen  in  July,  when  Nero  visited  Greece  in  A.  D,  66.  Hedso 
17e4,  died  Jan.  4,  1864.  He  was  the  second  visited  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  remained  for 
son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  removed  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  lectured  during 
to  Dublin  while  William  was  still  young,  and  the  reign  of  Domitian.  It  is  probable  that  he 
dying  soon  afterward  left  his  family  to  the  care  spent  the  later  years  of  his  Ufe  at  Chseronea, 
of  his  congregration.  William  was  graduated  where  he  says  that  he  wrote  the  life  of  Be- 
at Trinity  college,  Dublin,  obtained  a  scholar-  mosthenes.  Here  he  discharged  the  duties 
ship,  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1784,  and  was  of  a  magistrate,  and  was  also  a  priest  of  Apollo, 
called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1787.  His  profes-  He  was  married  to  a  lady  of  his  native  city 
aion  j  progress  was  slow,  but  he  became  king's  named  Timoxena,  and  had  6  children,  to  one 
counsel  in  1798.    When  the  rebellion  broke  of  whom,  Lamprias,  is  attributed  the  catalogue 
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of  hie  productions.    Tiie  statement  "of  Sniclas  and  lamo,  when  going  from  tiem  Bwift-winged. 

that  Plutarcli  was  the  preceptor  of  Tr^an  is  He  appears  to  have  been  usually  represented  as 

probably  unfounded.    Of  the  time  and  manner  a  boy  with  a  cornucopia, 

of  his  death  we  have  no  knowledge,  although  PLYMOUTH.    I.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Mass.,  bor- 

it  ia  certain  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  dered  E.  by  Masaachnsetts  bay,  and  S.  partly  by 

Pabricius  conjectured  that  he  died  when  70  Buzzard's  bay,  and  watered  by  Taunton  and 

years  old,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.    The  great  North  rivers;  area  estimated  at  700  sq.  m. ; 

work  of  Plntarch  ia  his  "Parallel  Lives."     In  pop.  in  1860,  66,734.     Its  soil  is  not  fertile, 

this  he  writes  a  biography  of  a  Greek  and  of  a  The   agricultural  prodnetiona    In   1855    were 

Roman,  and  then  makes  a  comparison  between  139,617  bushels  of  Indian  com,  331,865  of  po- 

the  two,  although  in  some  cases  the  compari-  tatoes,  18,948  tons  of  bay,  8,G38  lbs.  of  wool, 

sons  are  now  lost.    There  are  46  of  these  lives  and  399,878  of  butter.    The  coasting  trade  and 

extant.      The   other  works  ascribed  to   him,  fisheries  occupy  much  of  the  industry  of  the 

nnmbering  ahont  60,  are  ranged  together  under  county.    In  1855  there  were  18  vessels  of 

the  general  title  of  MoraUa,  but  11  of  them  8,619  tons  ei^aged  ia  the  whale  fishery,  and  the 

are  on  historical  subjects.      Some  of  these  receipts  of  oil  were :  whale,  45,108  galls.,  value 

essays  were  probably  not  written  by  Plutarch.  $88,881 ;  sperm,  108,756  galls.,  value  $188,391. 

His  "  Lives"  he  himself  preferred  to  his  other  The  mackerel  and  cod  fishery  employed  96  ves- 

works.     Thefirstedition  of  the  "Lives"  mthe  aels  of  7,368  tons,  returniM  13,556  barrels  of 

Greek  test  appeared  at  Florence  in  1617,  and  mackerel,  and  39.792  qnintalsof  codfish.  There 

the  latest  and  best  is  that  of  0.  Sintenis  (4  vols,  were  5  cotton  milla,  20  forges,  28  rolling,  slit- 

8vo.,  Leipsic,  1839-'46).      Of  the   numerous  ing,  and  nail  miils,  18  furnaces  for  hoiiow  ware 

translations  of  the  work,  the  excellent  French  and  castings,  12  tack  and  brad  factories,  and  33 

one  of  Amyot  was  rendered  into  English  by  Sir  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  rail  cars, 

Thomaa  North  in  1612.    Dryden's  translation  coaches,  and  other  vehicles.  In  1868  there  were 

is  really  the  work  of  other  hands,  the  poet  137  churches  and  6  newspaper  oflicea.     The 

himself  having  written  scarcely  any  thing  bnt  Old   Colony  and   Cape  Cod   railroads,  beside 

the  dedication  to  the  dake  of  Ormond,  and  the  branches,  give  the  county  extensive  communi- 

life  of  Plntarch,     There   is  another  English  cation  with  the  large  cities  of  New  England, 

translation  by  John  and  "William  Langhome.  Capital,  Plymouth.    H.  A  N,  "W,  co.  of  Iowa, 

A  revision  of  Dryden's  has  been  edited  by  Ar-  bonnded  W.  by  the  Sioux  river,  and  intersected 

thur  Hugh  ClongJi  {6  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1860).  by  Floyd  river ;  area  estimated  at  860  sq.  m. ; 

The  first  edition  of  the  JfomZia,veryinoorreei,  pop.  in  1859,   112;  productions  in  1859,  400 

was  that  of  the  elder  Aldus  (fol.,  Venice,  1509).  bnshels  of  wheat,  365  of  oats,  11,136  of  Indian 

The  best  is  that  of  Wyttenbach  (8  vols.  4to.,  com,  3,626  of  potatoes,  and  317  tons  of  hay. 

Oxford,  1795-1821).     It  has   been  translated  PLYMOUTH,  the  shire  town  of  Plymonth 

into  French  by  Amyot,  into  German  by  Ealt-  co.,  Mass.,  37i  m.  S.  E.  from  Boston  by  the  Old 

wasser,  and  into  English  by  Howard  (London,  Colony  railroad ;  pop.  inl8  60, 6,274.  Thetown- 

1603).     The  first  edition  of  the  complete  works  ship  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state  in  point  of 

is  that  of  H.  Stephens  (13  vols.  Sto.,  Geneva,  area,  extending  on  the  coast  about  ISm.ii^JmN. 

167S).  toS.  Plymonth  village  is  Mtuated  at  the  N.  end 

PLUTO,  in  ancient  mythology,  the  god  of  of  the  township,  and  is  compactly  built,  chiefly 
the  lower  world,  usually  known  in  Greek  my-  of  wood.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  harbor 
thology  as  Hades.  He  was  a  son  of  Saturn  is  formed  partly  by  a  beach  8  m.  long,  which 
and  Ehea,  and  was  brother  of  Jupiter  and  extends  N.  and  8.  and  protects  it  from  the  wa- 
Neptune;  and  when  the  world  was  divided  ters  of  Massachusetts  bay.  The  harbor  is  lar^, 
among  the  three,  he  obtained  for  his  share  bnt  shallow.  A  considerable  number  of  trading 
"  the  darkness  of  night."  His  wife,  called  by  and  fishing  vessels  are  owned  here.  ^  The  man- 
the  Greeks  Persephone  and  by  the  Romans  ufaotures  of  the  town  are  of  more  importance 
Proserpine,  was  the  danghter  of  Ceres,  and  than  the  coasting  and  fishing  trade.  They  con- 
was  violently  carried  from  the  upper  world,  sist  of  cotton  goods,  aa  cloth,  duck,  and  thread; 
Of  all  the  ^ods,  he  was  the  most  hated  of  mor-  iron  ware,  as  hoops,  nails,  rivets ;  cordage,  of 
tals,  and  his  temple  and  statues  do  not  seem  to  which  the  factories  are  extensive ;  sails,  boots 
have  been  nnmerous.  In  Homer  he  is  always  and  shoes,  articles  of  clothing,  &c.  The  most 
ealledHadEa,bnt  among  the  later  Greek  writers  noted  edifice  is  Pilgrim  hall  on  Court  street, 
that  term  came  generally  to  be  applied  to  the  bnilt  in  lS24r-%  which  contains  a  large  hall 
abode  of  the  dead  itself.  By  the  Eoman  poets  and  curiosities  relating  to  the  pilgrims  of  the 
Dis,  Orcus,  and  Tartarus  are  nsed  as  synony-  Majflowerand  other  early  settlers  of  Massachn- 
mous  with  Pluto.  setts,  together  with  historical   paintings,  and 

PLUTU8  (called  also  Pluton),  in  ancient  my-  portraits  of  distinguished  citizens.     Among  the 

thology,  the  god  of  wealth.    He  was  the  son  antiquities  is  a  chair  that  belonged  to  Gov, 

of  Jasion  and  Cores,  and  is  sdd  to  have  been  Carver,  the  sword  of  Capt.  Miles  Standish, 

blinded  by  Jupiter  so  that  he  might  distribnto  and  a  variety  of  aboriginal  weapons  and  imple- 

his  gifts  without  regard  to  merit,  he  having  ments. — Plymouth  is  the  oldest  town  in  New 

previously  granted  them  to  the  good  exclusive-  England.     The   pilgrim  fathers    landed   here 

ly.    When  coming  to  mortals  he  is  slow-footed  Dec.  11,  1620,  0.  S.,  on  a  granite  bowlder  lying 
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on  the  shore,  near  which  it  has  been  propoaed  pecteil  to  meet  then.  In  the  afternoon  or  even- 
to  erect  a  monument,  the  corner  8ton6  of  which  ing  of  the  Lord's  day  they  preach  to  eiich  aa 
■waa  laid  Aug.  1,  1869.  are  not  yet  converted. — The  Plymouth  Breth- 
PLYMODTH,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Devon-  ren  spread  first  through  Great  Britain,  and  par- 
shiro,  England,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  tioulariy  ia  the  town  of  Plymouth,  where 
sound  of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Ptym,  230  they  gained  perhaps  1,500  believers ;  hence  the 
m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  63,221.  name.  They  soon  became  divided  into  three 
Taken  in  its  widest  sense,  the  name  compre-  parties.  At  the  head  of  one  of  them  was  Dar- 
hends  whatarecailed  the"Three  Towns,"viz.,  by;  at  the  head  of  a  second  Newton,  whose 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Btonehouse.  Ply-  peculiar  doctrines  respecting  the  person  of 
mouth  proper  is  a  very  thriving  and  handsome  Ohristwere  generally  repudiated  by  the  denom- 
town,  covering  about  1  sq.  m.  of  ground.  The  ination  as  heretical,  and  afterward  retracted 
royal  hotel  is  an  extensive  structure  with  a  by  the  author.  Among  the  other  congrega- 
theatre  and  assembly  rooms  attached,  erectod  tiona  which  reftised  to  be  involved  in,  the  bitter 
by  the  corporation  of  the  town  at  a  cost  of  personal  controversies  between  Newton  and 
£60,000.  In  the  OottonianpabJic  library  there  Darby,  the  Bethesda  congregation  of  Bristol 
are  many  rare  and  valuable  works,  a  large  col-  was  prominent.  The  leader  of  this  congrega- 
leotion  of  MSS.,  paintings,  drawings,  &c.    The  tion,  George  MttUer,  is  the  author  of  the  well 

Slace  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  fine  harbor  and  known  autobiographical  work,  "  The  Lord's 

ockyard.    (See  Dkvonpoet.)    It  is  supplied  Dealings  with  George  Moller,"  republished  in 

with  water  brought  from  Dartmoor  by  a  chan-  America,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Wayland, 

nel  2i  m.  long.    The  manufactures,  with  the  under  the  title  of  "A  Life  of  Trust"  (Boston, 

exception  of  ttiose  connected  with  the  naval  1861),     Notwithstanding  their  internal  divi- 

establishments,  are  of  little  importance.    Tho  sions,  the  Plymouth  Breuiren  have  of  late  been 

fisheries  are  very  productive, — Plymouth  was  a  making  great  progress  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 

place  of  some  importance  in  1438.    The  British  1860  a  revivalist  of  some  note,  the  _Eev,  Mr. 

fleet  rendezvouaed  here  at  tho  time  of  the  Guianess,  was  baptized  by  one  of  their  leading 

threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada;  men.  Lord  Oongleton.    In  1860  they  had  183 

and  the  port  equipped  T  ships  and  a  fly  boat  as  places  of  worship,  which  number,  we  believe, 

its  share  of  the  fleet.    It  sided  with  the  parlia-  has  since  been  considerably  increased.  At  pres- 

ment  agwuat  Charles  I.,  and  was  several  times  ent  gatherings  of  them  exist,  varying  from  a 

unsuccessfully  berfeged  by  the  royal  forces.    It  small  nnmber  to  many  hundreds,  in  most  of 

returns  2  members  to  parliament,  tha  cities  and  large  towns  of  England,  Bcot- 

PLYMODTH  BRETHREN,  a  Christian  de-  land,  and  Ireland,  also  in  remote  country  dis- 

nomination  which  arose  a  little  more  than  30  tricts  and  villages, — Darby  waa   induced  in 

years  ago  in  Groat  Britain.    Among  its  early  1838,  by  the  opposition  which  he  met  in  Eng- 

prominent  leaders  was  John  Darby,  an  Anglican,  land,  to  remove  to  Switzerland.    He  gathered 

clergyman,  after  whom  the  members  of  the  a  number  of  adherents  in  almost  every  town 

denomination  on  thecontinent  of  Europe  have  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  in  several  towns  of 

frequently  been  called  Darbyites.     From  a  Geneva  and  Bern,     A  French  periodical,  Le 

doubt  aa  to  the  apostolic  anccession   in  the  Umoignage  des  disciples  de  la  parole  (&ftBrwo,vfi. - 

church  of  England,  Darby  proceeded  to  rq'ect  called  SUedea  scHptaraires),  was  started  for 

^together  the  idea  of  a  atiU  legally  existing  the  propagation  of  their  tenets,  and  a  kind  of 

Ohriatian  church,  and  maintained  that  Chris-  seminary  established  for  training  missionaries, 

tians  of  like  opinions  should  gather  together  They  suffered  some  losses  from  the  political 

in  small  bands  to  prepare  for  the  second  advent  revolution  in  tho  canton  of  Vaud  in  1846,  and 

of  the  Lord,  which  Darby  hoped  be  would  live  later  from  the  organization  of  a  free  reformed 

to  see,    'nie  Brethren  have  no  written  creed  church;  yet  they  still  have  congregations  in 

or  confession,  and  every  one  is  allowed  entire  most  of  the  towns  of  Vand,  of  which  the  most 

freedom  of  belief;  yet  they  hold  the  total  de-  numerous  are  those  of  Lausanne  and  Vevay, 

pravity  of  man,  the  necessity  of  regeneration  Prom  Switzerland  they  spread  into  France, 

by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  atonement  by  tho  whore  they  have  congregations  in  Paris,  Lyons, 

sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,     They  reject  Marseilles,  and  a  nnmber  of  other  places.   They 

all  special  designation  or  ordination  to  the  office  have  boon  still  more  successful  in  Italy  since 

of  the  ministry,  hat  regard  all  true  Christians  1848,  where  nearly  all  the  numerous  so  called 

as  priests,  who,  if  they  are  fonnd  able  to  edify  free  evangelical  associations,  nnder  the  leader- 

the  bretliren,  are  authorized  to  preach  and  ad-  ahip  of  Dr.  De  Sanctis,  Proiessor  Mazzarella  of 

minister  the  sacraments  without  any  human  Bologna,  Count  Guicciardini,  and  others,  have 

call  or  ordination.    As  a  body,  they  practise  adopted  their  principles  to  a  greater  or  less 

adult  baptism  only;  they  do  not  make  it  aeon-  extent.     A  few  scattered  congregations  are 

dition  of  membership,  yet  generally  succeed  in  found  in  Germany,  at  Cape  Colony,  in  Anstra- 

convincing  their  members  of  the  importance  of  lia.  New  Zealand,  and  Canada.    They  made 

being  rebaptized.    Their  worsliip  consists  sim-  their  appearance  also  in  the  East  Indies,  where 

ply  in  adoration,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  to  Bishop  Wilson  of  Calcutta  published  a  pastoral 

God.    They  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  every  letter  against  them.    In  the  United  States  there 

Sunday  morning,  and  believers  only  are  ez-  are  gatherings  in  Philadelphia  and  various  oth- 
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erplaces.  Here  also  dissensions  have  shovfn  oatapparentre3istanoe,itisinrealityaiaaterial 
theinselvea;  in  Plii I adelpliia,  for  example,  there  mass,  possessing  oonsideratile  density,  having 
is  a  second  meeting,  not  recognized  by  the  the  property  of  inertia  in  common  with  all  mat- 
others,  on  account  of  holding  views  on  the  non-  ter,  and  actually  opposing  resistance  to  all  ef- 
eternity  of  future  punishment  which  the  Breth-  forta  which  directly  tend  to  impart  motion  to  it. 
ren  generally  consider  heretical.  A  fnll  acconnt  Many  gases,  as  the  air,  are  permanent,  preserv- 
of  tie  dissensions  among  the  Plymouth  Breth-  ing  their  gaseous  form  under  al!  degrees  of 
ren  of  England  is  given  by  Est^oule,  Ze  Pft;-  temperature  or  compression  to  which  thev  have 
moathume  d'autr^ois  et  le  Da/rbyiame  d''au-  yet  been  subjected.  Other  gases,  as  chlo  n 
juani'Am  (Paris,  1858).  The  best,  though  very  and  ammonia,  are  by  the  agency  bfc  Id  and 
brief,  sketch  of  their  origin,  rise,  and  progress,  pressure  caused  to  change  their  state,  I  m  ng 
of  their  present  couditioa  and  principles,  and  of  liquids  or  solids,  and  for  tlie  time,  of  ou  se 
the  literary  productions  of  the  denomination,  losing  the  peculiar  properties  of  tile  a  ifo  -m 
may  be  found  in  Mrs,  E,  Grattan  Guinneas's  condition;  these  are  non-permanent  gases  By 
"Answer  to  the  Question:  Who  are  the  Ply-  like  agencies,  aU  vapors  proper  are  made  t  e- 
month  Brethren ! "  (Philadelphia,  18fil).  turn  to  the  liquid  form.    As  ordinanly  nnder 

PLYMOUTH  SOUND,  a  large  inlet  of  the  stood,  pneumatics  treats  of  the  action  only  of 
English  channel,  situated  abont  12  m.  H".  N.  E.  bodies  in  the  form  of  the  permanent  gases,  of 
fromtheEddjstonelighthou8e,3m.wideattie  which  common  air  is  conveniently  taken  as 
entrance,  and  ostending  inland  about  the  same  the  representative;  and  vapors  in  the  perfect 
distance  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  The  coast  or  "dry"  state,  as  invisible  steam,  before  con- 
is  generally  rocky  and  abrupt,  and  the  rocity  densation  has  begun  to  charge  them  with  moist- 
island  of  St.  Kicholas  rises  out  of  the  water  at  ure  and  diminish  their  expansive  force,  as  well 
its  head,  near  the  N.  shore.  On  the  W,  side  is  as  the  liqnefiable  gases  when  above  their  point 
Oawsand  bay ;  and  further  up  in  the  N.  W.  cor-  of  liquefaction,  belong  to  the  same  class,  and 
ner  of  the  sound  is  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar,  follow  the  same  laws.  But  the  principles  of 
whichiscalledHamoaze,  and  forms  the  harbor  this  science  can  be  so  extended  as  to  investigate 
for  the  ships  of  war.  The  estuary  of  the  Plym  tie  elasticity  and  action  of  the  vapors  and  non- 
or  Laira  forms  another  harbor,  which  is  called  permanent  gases,  through  all  stages  of  conden- 
Oatwater;  it  is  capable  of  containing  1,000  sail  sation,  down  to  the  liquid  condition.  Unless 
of  ordinary  vessels,  and  is  generally  used  as  a  when  otherwise  stated,  the  principles  which 
harbor  formerehant  ships  and  transports.  The  follow  will  relate  to  the  permanent  gases  only 
Catwater  opens  into  the  N.  E,  comer  of  the  dr  being  taken  as  the  common  type,— The  dis- 
sound,  and  is  not  so  deep  as  Hamoaze,  There  tingnishing  characters  of  these  bodies  grow 
are  both  wet  and  dry  docks  connected  with  it,  out  of  the  facta  that  their  molecules  do  not  sen- 
Sntton  pool  is  a  tide  harbor,  also  used  by  mer-  sibly  cohere,  but  can  move  with  perfect  free- 
chant  vessels ;  and  a  pier  at  MU]  Bay  accommo-  dom  both  about  and  away  from  each  other; 
daf«s  the  largest  steamships  at  all  states  of  the  and  that  between  these  molecules  there  exist 
tide.  The  harbor  of  Hamoaae  is  4  m.  long,  repulsive  forces  greatly  exceeding  any  forces 
has  moorings  forneariy  100  sail  of  the  line,  and  of  attraction  that  may  act,  causing  them  at  all 
IB  fathoms  of  water  at  ebb  tide.  Aa  extensive  times  to  strive  to  recede  from  each  other,  and 
breakwater  protects  the  sound  against  gales  with  considerable  energy,  From  these  circum- 
from  the  southward.     (See  Beeakwatek.)  stances  it  follows :  1,  that  all  gases  can  be  com- 

PNEUMATIOS  (Gr.  nvtvim,  wind,  mr),  that  pressed,  or  if  allowed  will  expand,  and  so  far 
brancli  of  general  mechanics  which  treats  of  asyet  known,  inthecaseof  perfect  gases, these 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  or  aSri-  results  take  place  to  an  indefinite  extent;  2, 
form  fluids,  i.  e.,  of  gases  and  vapors.  Many  that,  when  compressed,  a  perfect  gas  will  al- 
fporiions  of  this  subject  being  embraced  and  ways  exert  a  pressure  in  the  contrary  direction, 
^eated  under  special  topics,  as  Atmospiieeb,  or  against  the  compressing  force,  thus  mani- 
Bailoon,  Babombteb,  DiviKQ  Bell,  Winbs,  festing  the  peculiar  form  of  elnaticity  possessed 
dec.,  a  statement  of  the  general  theory  only,  by  these  bodies,  or  what  is  called  their  espan- 
with  such  applications  as  are  not  elsewhere  sive  force,  and  the  measure  or  amount  of  which 
made,  will  here  be  iu  place.  The  fact  that  for  a  given  case  is  termed  the  tension  of  the 
air  13  material,  and  of  course  that  all  similar  gas  or  vapor;  8,  that,  wherever  a  gas  or  vapor 
bodies  are  so,  as  truly  and  m  the  same  sense  is  found  to  exist  as  a  body,  having  appreciable 
aa  water  or  iron,  is  one  that  requires  to  be  density,  this  is  invariably  tho  result  of  some 
admitted  and  kept  in  view  from  the  outset,  confining  pressure  applied  to  it  from  without. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  illustration  of  the  and  compelling  its  particles  into  a  certain  de- 
materiality  of  air  and  other  gases,  that  in  run-  gree  of  proximity ;  4,  that  when  a  body  of 
ning  swinging  the  hand,  or  standing  in  a  gas  is  kept  from  expanding,  this  is  because  the 
wmd,  we  become  sensible  of  the  contact  of  pressure  from  without  equals  and  balances 
the  air.  Any  one  attempting  to  run,  drawing  ita  tension  at  the  tune ;  and  5,  that  when  a 
after  him  an  open  umbrella,  with  the  concave  body  of  gas  is  at  rest  throughout  all  its 
side  toward  him,  will  become  convinced  that,  parts,  this  is  because,  at  every  point  within 
howeverimpereeptiblyairglidesoutofourway  it,  the  various  pressures  exerted  in  different 
m  our  ordinary  movements,  making  room  with-  directions  are  in  equihbrium.    The  difference 
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between  liquids  and  gases  in  the  last  respect  is,  in  a  similar  way ;  5,  that  the  free  surfaee  of 

that  in  B,  body  of  the  former,  at  rest,  there  is  any  such  tody,  as  the  upper  aerial  surface, 

eqailibrinm.  at  every  point  between  an  applied  tends  to  a  level  at  any  place ;  and  6,  that  with- 

presiBure  by  weight  or  otherwise,  and  reaction  in  any  body  of  gas,  at  any  given  depth,  there 

of  an  incompressible  mass ;  but  in  the  gas  the  is  exerted  a  supporting  or  buoyant  power, 

eqnilibrinm  is  between  an  applied  pressure  and  which  is  as  the  density  or  tension  of  die  gas 

the  repulsive  force  or  tension  from  within,  at  the  place.    The  difference  in  the  two  seta 

Beat,  increasing  this  repulsion,  augments  the  of  cases  is,  that  while  liquids  balance  by  simple 

tension ;  and  unless  a  correspondingly  greater  prossnres,  gases  and  vapors  always  balance  by 

external  pressure  is  then  brought  to  bear,  the  their  tensions.    Even  the  hydrostatic  paradox 

'equilibrium  is  destroyed.    If  this  take  place  at  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  case  of  gases ;  any 

a  point  within  the  gaseous  body,  the  result  is  a  quantity  of  the  latter,  however  small,  balancing 

swaying  or  current ;  if  exerted  throughout  its  any  other  quantity,  however  great,  so  long  aa 

entire  volume,  the  pushing  out  of  the  enclosing  the  tensions  of  the  two  are  equal.     Thus  it  is 

barriers  by  expansion.    Illustratjons  of  these  that,  so  long  as  the  elasticity  of  the  included 

principles  are  numerous.     If  a  little  air  only  be  equals  that  of  the  surrounding  air,   the  vast 

Eerfeclly  enclosed  in  an  India  rubber  bag,  and  mass  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  overbalance 
eat  cautiously  applied,  the  tension  and  volume  the  minute  body  of  air  in  the  lungs,  nor  the 
of  the  enclosed  air  are  so  increased  as  to  swell  still  less  collections  of  «r  distributed  through 
out,  or  even  to  burst  the  bag.  The  same  results  our  tissues,  and  so  act  upon  these  as  to  compress 
can  be  secured  in  a  precisely  opposite  way,  by  them  and  destroy  the  organs.  And  the  whole 
placing  the  bag,  prepared  as  before,  in  tlie  re-  mechanical  operation  of  breathing  is  simply  a 
ceiver  of  the  air  pump,  and  gradually  exhaust-  flus  and  reflux  of  so  much  air  as  will  restore 
ing,  i.  e.,  reducing  the  density  and  tension  of  the  equality  of  tensions,  or  equilibrium,  of  the 
the  confined  atmosphere  about  the  bag;  the  air  within  and  witliout  the  lungs ;  such  eqnUili- 
compressing  force  on  the  enclosed  air  being  nam,  however,  being,  nnder  nervous  and  mus- 
thus  lessened,  the  tension  of  this  body  of  air  oular  action,  as  often  disturbed  again  by  en- 
is  in  excess,  and  expansion  follows,  going  oa  largemeut  and  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the 
until  this  tension  is  so  lowered  as  to  equal  the  thorax.  Man  is  permeated  by  his  atmosphere, 
sum  of  the  outer  pressure  and  tiie  cohesion  of  and  lilie  all  animals  fitted  to  exist  only  in  a 
the  rubber,  or  untd  the  latter  gives  way.  So,  stratum  extending  between  certtun  limits  of 
the  atmosphere  is  a  conflned  and  compressed  density.  If  he  ascends  from  ordinary  levels  to 
body  of  air,  gravitation  holding  and  squeezing  the  height  of  2  or  8  miles,  the  outer  tension 
it  down  to  a  stratum  of  moderate  depth,  over  becomes  deficient,  and  the  fluids  of  the  body 
the  earth's  whole  surface.  But  in  anybody  rupture  their  enclosing  vessels  outward;  if  he 
of  gas  so  situated,  though  rigidly  under  this  descends  to  great  depths,  the  outer  tension 
confining  pressure,  the  particles  will  still  pos-  preponderates,  and  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  or 
sess  complete  freedom  of  motion  about  each  othermembranes  are  burstinward,orthe pres- 
other;  and  any  diminution  or  increase  of  pres-  sure  causes  congestion  within  the  unyielding 
sure  at  points  within  the  mass  will  be  followed  walls  of  the  cranium.  So,  upon  explosion  of 
by  currents,  such  aa  winds ;  in  other  words,  the  large  amount  of  powder  in  a  mill  or  maga- 
notwithstanding  any  degree  of  compression  zine,  the  superincumbent  air  being  lifted  up- 
from  without,  such  a  body  is  still  perfectly  ward,  that  in  the  vicinityis  rarefied,  and  houses 
fluid.  Now,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  rest  situated  in  this  portion,  if  dosed,  often  have 
and  motion  of  liquids  are  consequences,  not  of  their  windows  burst  outward  by  expansion  of 
their  property  of  liquidity,  but  of  their  fluidity,  the  air  within  them.  Air  could  be  substituted 
Hence,  with  such  modifications  as  are  required  for  water  in  the  hydrostatic  press,  and  with 
by  the  want  of  cohe«on  in  the  gases,  their  the  same  gain  of  power,  were  it  not  that  its 
compressibility  and  expansive  force,  all  the  laws  compressibility  enables  the  load  as  well  as  the 
of  hydromechanics  become  strictly  truealso  for'  power  to  descend  upon  it,  so  that  a  part  of  the 
aSriform  bodies — the  same  principles  which  work  is  lost  in  producing  compression.— Aris- 
operate  in  the  ocean  (of  water)  or  in  the  totlo  asserted  that  air  has  weigiit,  and  sug- 
vessel  of  water,  also  having  place  in  the  aerial  gested,  though  in  an  impracticable  form  (the 
ocean  or  in  the  enclosed  volume  of  perfect  use  of  a  bladder  of  air),  the  experiment  by 
vapor.  Among  these  may  be  named;  I,  which  this  truth  was  finally  establifihed.  Many 
that  equal  pressures  in  every  direction  are  subsequent  writers  supposed  in  a  general  way 
exerted  upon  and  by  every  point  in  a  gase-  that  air  is  heavy,  and  thus  explained  such  facts 
ous  body  at  rest;  2,  that  a  pressure  made  on  asthediificultyof  raising  the  piston  of  a  syringe 
a  confined  body  of  gas,  as  in  a  liquid  mass,  when  air  is  not  allowed  to  enter  it.  Galileo 
is  perfectly  transmitted  in  every  direction,  and  stU!  more  clearly  conceived  of  the  air  as  a  pon- 
in  the  atmosphere  to  great  distances;  8,  that  derable  mass,  and  proceeded  to  adduce  some 
such  pressure  is  proportion^  to  the  area  of  sur-  of  the  hydrostatical  principles  already  referred 
face  receiving  it,  and  so  multiplied  when  the  to.  Torricelli  proved  the  weight  and  pressure 
receiving  surface  is  larger  than  that  communi-  of  the  dr,  and  measured  its  amount,  in  the  ex- 
cating  it ;  4,  that  pressure  on  a  given  surface  periment  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
at  a  given  depth,  due  to  weight,  is  calculated  barometer  (1643) ;  and  Pascal  conflnned  these 
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resnlfcs  by  showing  that  at  heights  nhove  the  gases,  and  in  the  use  of  air  in  manometers,  or 
ordinary  level  the  mercnrial  column  sapport«d  pressure  gauges,  it  may  he  OYerlooked,  Such 
by  the  air  is  shorter  (1647).  The  weight  of  a.  gauges  are  of  two  kinds,  according  as  the  in- 
column  of  air  resting  on  a  horizontal  square  tention  is  to  estimate  rarefaction  or  increased 
inch,  at  the  sea  level,  is,  at  an  average  temper-  density  in  a  confined  body  of  air,  steam,  &c. ; 
ature,  very  nearly  H.S  lbs.;  and  a  pressure  of  the  former  being  called  vacuum  gauges,  the 
this  amount  is  conveniently  termed  a  pressure  latter  condensing  gauges.  Essentially,  the  sim- 
of  one  atmosphere.  The  first  pneumatic  law,  pie  manometer,  in  either  form,  is  but  a  tube, 
investigated  by  Boyle  in  1600,  and  by  Ifari-  straight  or  bent,  containing  a  column  of  mer- 
otte  in  1676,  and  known  as  Mariotte's  law,  eury,  the  space  at  one  extremity  of  which  is  in 
affirms  that,  at  a  gi^en  temperature,  the  volume  communication  with  the  enclosed  gas  or  vapor. ' 
of  an  aeriform  body  at  rest  is  inversely  as  the  Above  the  other  extremity,  if  the  object  he  to 
compressing  force.  Direct  consequences  are,  measure  rarefaction,  the  atmosphere  is  allowed 
that  the  density  and  the  tension  are  propor-  to  press,  or  a  vacuum  is  left ;  rarefying  the 
tional  to  the  compressina  force.  The  second  enclosed  body,  the  column  of  mercury  falls,  by 
great  law  of  tension  and  pressure  is  that  of  reason  of  diminishing  support  or  preponder- 
Dalton  and  Gay-Lussac  (1801),  by  both  of  ance  of  the  outer  air,  and  the  amount  of  de- 
whom  it  was  independently  discovered,  ao-  scent  shows,  on  a  prepared  scale  by  the  side 
cording  to  which,  when  the  tension  of  a  gas  or  of  the  tube,  the  degree  of  rarefaction.  The 
vapor  is  constant,  the  density  diminishes  as  the  straight  vertical  column  of  mercury  supported 
increase  of  temperature ;  in  other  words,  for  by  the  atmosphere,  being  about  80  inches  in 
equal  increments  of  temperature,  a  gas  or  per-  height,  a  descent  of  i  inch  shows  the  subtrao- 
fect  vapor  expands  by  the  same  fraction  of  its  tion  of  ^  of  the  density  and  tension  of  com- 
ownbiilk;  this  being  j-J  J  of  its  volume  at  32"  F.J  mon  wr;  and  this  quantity  is  conveniently 
andforeachdegreeabovethatpoint,  orabout  J  spoken  of  as  "1  inch  of  pressure,"  or  "  1  inch 
of  its  volume  between  82°  and  212°.  Amon-  of  mercury,"  hail  the  atmospheric  tension 
tons  compounded  theratios  given  by  these  two  being  15  inches  of  pressure,  and  so  on.  In 
laws,  obtaining  a  third,  which  expresses  the  the  condenang  gauge,  the  confined  body  of  air 
relation  of  tension  to  temperature,  when  the  in  tlie  outer  end  of  the  bent  tube  is  of  course 
density  is  constant.  Professor  Potter  (1853)  compressed  to  half  its  volume,  that  is,  in  a 
adds  a  fourth,  an  empirical  law,  for  cases  in  uniform  tube,  to  half  its  length,  when  the  ten- 
which  the  quantity  of  heat  remains  constant;  sion within  the  engine  or  apparatus  is  2  atmos- 
namely,  that  in  any  sadden  condensation  or  pheres;  toonefourth,  wheaitisiatmospheres; 
rarefaction,  the  difference  of  temperature  varies  and  so  for  any  number  of  parts,  as  shown  by  a 
as  the  cube  of  the  rarefaction.  Of  air,  or  any  scale.  The  earth's  atmosphere  being  subject 
other  permanent  gas,  the  tension  remains  an-  to  compression  by  its  own  weight,  it  results, 
impaired  under  compressing  force  applied  for  as  stated  more  at  lenirth  in  the  article  ^- 
any  length  of  time.  It  was  found,  however,  mothehk,  that  at  heights  m  it  increasing  in  an 
not  long  after  the  announcement  of  the  laws  anthraetical  ratio,  the  density  and  tension  Oi- 
of  Martotte  and  Dalton,  that  vapors  and  non-  mmish  m  a  geometncal  ratio.  Now,  all  the 
permanent  gases  undergo  compression  in  a  relations  expressed  m  Mariotte's  law  and  its 
ratio  greater  than  that  of  the  increase  of  pres-  consequences  are  conveniently  exhibited  in  a 
snre  upon  them,  and  that  near  the  point  of  table  like  the  follovi  ing ,  and  by  including  the 
condensation  this  deviation  becomes  very  great,  laat  column,  that  of  heights,  the  0  of  height 
More  recently,  Mariotte's  law  has  been  found  being  the  sea  level,  and  the  height  1  denoting 
to  need  still  further  qualifications.  DesprefJ!  that  experimentally  found  as  2.706  miles,  all 
(1839)  announced  that  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  the  relations  in  the  first  4  columns  become  rep- 
oyanogen,  and  some  other  gases,  undergo  at  all  resented  as  they  exist  theoretically,  and  very 
temperatures  a  compression  more  rapid  than  nearly  actually,  in  our  atmosphere: 
that  of  the  increase  of  pressure,  and  in  a  ra- 
tio uniformly  increasing ;  while  above  14  at- 
mospheres the  result  wili  hydrogen  was  the 
opposite.  Eegnault  has  confirmed  these  re- 
Bult«,  and  has  even  shown  a  deviation  from  the 
law  in  the  case  of  a  confined  body  of  pure  air. 
He  obtained,  for  instance,  alO  and  20  fold  densi- 
ty of  air  by  applying  respectively  9.9  and  19.7  at- 
mospheres of  pressure ;  of  carbonic  acid,  by  9.2 

and  16,7  atmospheres ;  of  hydrogen,  by  10  05  In  the  atmosphere,  however,  other  causes  of 

axd  20.26.    The  slightly  different  results  since  slight  deviation  from  the  relation  of  density  to 

obtdned  by  Natterer  are  regarded  as  less  trust-  height  esist.    Among  these  are:  I,  that  the 

worthy.  It  follows  that  Mariotte's  law  is  to  be  earth's  attraction  diminishes  somewhat,  about 

accepted  as  but  approximately  true,  the  variar  ^Vi  part  for  each  mile  near  the  earth,  at  points 

tions  being  different  for  diflferent  gases;  but  taken  in  ascending  through  the  atmosphere; 

the  deviaiion,  especially  in  air,  is  so  slight,  (hat  8,  that  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  at 

for  ordinary  determinations  of  the  volume  of  some  times  and  places  conspire  with,  at  othera 
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oT>ro9e  die  action  of  the  earth;  3,  voriationa  that  of  tie  Magdebnrg  hemispheres,  are  aU 
doe  to  chanirina  temperatures:  4,  fldmiiture  but  illustrations  of,  and  very  obyiouelj  ex- 
of  vapors,  &i.,  iu  the  lower  atmosphere.  The  plained  by,  principles  such  as  tioae  now  pre- 
Keneral  effect  is  a  slightly  more  rapid  diminu-  sented.  In  Hero's  fonntain,  a  oondensatioa  of 
tion  of  density  than  that  above  given,  with  sir  going  on  by  the  inflnx  of  water  into  one 
increase  of  altitude.  Ezeraplifieations  of  the  vessel,  is  made  by  increase  of  tension  to  cause 
effects  of  equilibrium,  and  of  diatorbanco  of  a  jot  of  water  from  another  vessel  with  which 
equilibrimn^in  bodies  of  gas  or  vapor,  and  of  the  former  oomniomcatea  The  action  of  the 
the  relations  of  tension  to  volume  expressed  beUowa,  of  fan  wheels  and  blowmg  machines, 
bv  Mariotte's  law,  are  numerous,  and  in  view  for  furnaces,  ventilation,  &o.,  may  be  under- 
of  these  principles  very  readily  understood,  stood  upon  simple  pneumatic  principles;  and 
When  upon  the  krge  tanks  inverted  and  dip-  the  phenomenon  of  mtermittmg  springa  is  sup- 
pina  beneath  in  water,  called  gasometers,  em-  posed  to  be  dae  to  the  presence  of  a  siphon- 
ploved  ot  gas  works  for  containing  the  illmni-  shaped  condmt  leadmg  from  a  cavity  witlun 
Lting  gases  to  be  distributed,  any  increase  of  elevated  ground  to  the  pomt  at  which  the 
preasure  is  applied,  this  presaure  is  speedily  spring  emerges.  The  phenomena  of  natural 
felt  throughout  the  bodies  of  the  fluid  fiUmg  circulation  of  air  through  mines  by  means  of 
the  mwns  and  service  pipes,  branching  in  ail  two  upright  shafta  of  unequal  length,  hence 
directions  and  miles  in  length,  and  from  the  containing  ^mosphenc  columns  which  through 
thousands  of  bnrners  in  which  these  pipes  ter-  difference  of  temperature  withm  the  shafts,  are 
minate  the  gas  ieta  with  increased  velocity  and  of  unequal  weighty  as  well  as  the  draugtit  oF 
volume  The  action  commonly  called  suction  chimneys,  ventilation_  m  all  its  forms,  the  Jand 
is  in  all  cases  purely  mechanical.  Performed  and  aea  breezes,  and  mdeed  all  winds,  are  ob- 
bv  the  mouth,  the  air  in  its  cavity  is  first  partly  vious  examples  of  cnrrenta  due  to  a  distnrbance 
expelled,  and  the  cheeks  dilated,  while  ingreaa  of  the  atmospheric  e<iuihbrimii  at  given  places, 
of  more  air  through  the  mouth  and  noatSs  is  The  caases  leadmg  to  Huch  disturbance,  m  the 
prevented;  hence,  the  body  of  air  included  latter  cases,  are  considered  nnder  Meteoeol- 
within  the  mouth,  and  between  it  and  the  sur-  dot.— Aero-dynamic  problems,  or  those  mves- 
fice  to  which  the  suction  is  applied,  or,  la  case  tigatmg  the  flow  and  delivery  of  gases  through 
of  raising  a  liquid,  that  also  m  the  tube  reach-  orifices,  m  tubes,  and  in  currents,  and  the  con- 
ing from  the  mouth  to  the  liquid,  ia  considera-  sequences  of  the  impact  and  momentum  ot 
biv  rarefied-  its  tension  diminishes  in  proper-  moving  air,  arc  of  too  intricate  a  character  to 
tiou  ■  the  external  air  preponderates,  and  the  be  presented  ftilly  except  m  special  treatiaea  on 
Biirfaoeor liquid  isimpelled  toward  themonth;  the  subject.  Tomoelh's  principle  for  Lqmds, 
if  it  be  a  liquid,  by  repeating  the  operation,  a  that  the  velocity  of  discharge  from  an  onhce 
continued  flow,  though  not  to  a  greater  eleva-  is  that  which  the  body  of  liqnid  would  acquire 
tion  than  about  32  feet,  ia  secnred.  With  this  in  falling  freely  from  the  height  of  itfl  sur&oe 
action  and  explanation  that  of  the  common  to  the  orifice,  applies  qmte  as  strietl:?  to  gases 
pump  is  identical.  In  the  exhausting  syringe,  as  to  liqnids.  Now,  a  heavy  body,  m /alhng 
a  tight  piston  ascending  through  a  cylinder,  through.one  foot,  acquires  avelocity  of  8  feet 
which  b  below  in  communication  with  a  con-  per  second ;  and  the  velocities  of  discharge 
fined  body  of  air.  enlarges  the  space  presented  being  aa  the  square  roots  of  the  doptJia,  and 
to  the  air,  and  this  expands  to  fill  the  whole  the  height  of  I3ie  surface  of  a  homogeneouB 
6paoe;  by  the  action  of  valves  opening  out-  atmosphere  above  the  sea  level  being  37,720 
ward,  the  portion  entering  the  cylinder  is  es-  feet,  it  follows  that,  at  the  latter  level,  the 
pellod  The  «r  pump,  in  its  moat  perfect  con-  velocity  with  which  air  should  jet  mto  a  vacn- 
itruetion,  is  no  more  than  such  an  exhausting  um  throngh  an  openmg  not  too  small,  wM 
Hvrinae  m  a  form  and  with  additions  securmg  equal  nearly  the  product  BV27, 720 =1,832 
the  W'eatost  convenience  of  use.  The  pro-  feet.  Experiments  show  that  the  actnal  yejo- 
cess  5f  cupping  depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  city,  as  in  tJie  case  of  water,  m  somewhat  less ; 
general  atmosphere,  which  forces  a  portion  of  that  for  onflcea  m  a  thin  waU  it  is  about_  65 
the  fluids  of  the  body,  chiefly  blood,  into  the  per  cent,  of  that  named ;  for  short  cjlmdrical 
partial  vacuum  in  certain  ways  secured  in  the  spouts,  .S3 ;  and  for  conical,  narrowing  out- 
cupping  glass.  The  siphon,  the  pnenmatlc  ink-  ward,  .94.  These  facts  correspond  in  a  degres 
fltwid,  and  the  pneumatic  Ijra^et,  alike  be-  with  the  results  m  spouting  liqnids,  and  show 
come  serviceable  through  the  presanre  of  the  that,  as  well  as  in  these,  the  contracted  vein 
air  Tlia  balloon  is  rendered  practicable  by  esists  in  the  efllux  of  gases.  The  movement 
the  equal  upward  pressure,  or  buoyancy,  which  of  gases  through  pipes  is  also  subject  to  retar- 
a  fluid,  experiencmg  at  any  ^ven  depth  a  cer-  dation  wmilar  to  that  affecting  the  dehvery  ot 
tain  downward  pressure  (in  this  case,  its  liquids;  and  roughneaa  of  the  mmdeot  tubes, 
weiiTht)  must  exerli  The  numeroas  instruc-  sharp  angles,  inequalities  of  size,_&c.,  here  also 
tive"  or  'amusing  experunents  made  with  the  increase  the  amount  of  retardation.  This  r^ 
air  pump  including  that  one  so  famous  m  the  tarded  flow  has  proved,  unexpectedly,  a  chief 
history  of  the  science,  because  so  eflicient  m  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using  the  pnenmatio 
enlightening  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  power  transmitter  proposed  by  Fapm—m  sub- 
great  truth  of  atmospheric  pressure,  namely,  stance  a  hydrostatic  press  contaimng  air,  witH 
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a  long  pipe  coniiecting  tho  two  pistons,  so  as  an  almost  invariable  symptom,  occraring  com- 
to  allow  of  action  at  distant  points.  So,  in  the  monly  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  disease ;  it 
case  of  a  blowing  tube  constructed  in  Wales  to  is  not  paroxysmal,  and  ia  not  aggravated  at 
catch  the  air  impelled  by  a  waterfall,  and  con-  night.  In  a  great  m^ority  of  cases  the  cough 
vey  it  to  a  distance,  in  order  to  feed  the  blast  is  accompanied  by  expectoration,  which  is 
of  a  foundery,  the  time  estimated  for  the  deliv-  pathognomic  of  the  disease.  It  is  teniioioua, 
ery  of  the  air  being  6  seconds,  it  waa  found  semi-transparent,  little  aerated,  and  of  a  lemon, 
that  the  jet  of  air  did  not  arrive  until  aitcr  the  orange,  or  mst  color,  according  to  the  amount 
lapse  of  10  minutes;  and  being  then  but  fee-  of  blooid  with  which  it  is  combined.  When  free 
ble,  the  plan  proved  worthless.  Tho  remark-  blood  occurs  in  the  espeotoration,  according  to 
able  retardation  of  gases  in  tubes  must  be  dne  Walshe,  the  pneumonia  is  complicated  by  the 
in.  a  considerable  degree  to  adhesion  of  the  presence  of  tubercles.  As  the  disease  subsides 
gases  to  the  solid  surfaces,  a  principle  well  the  expectoration  gradually  becomes  opaque 
blown ;  and  Bobison  has  also  supposed  mach  and  bronchial.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  oeifig 
of  it  due  to  an  undulation  arising  fi-om  this  transparent  and  viscid,  the  expectoration  is 
and  other  causes  in  the  transmitted  air.  It  is  diffluent,  watery,  and  of  a  dark  color  resem- 
well  aseertnined  that,  beside  varying  in  the  bling  prune  or  licorice  juice.  This  is  always  a 
force  of  horizontal  movement,  producing  gusts,  serious  symptom.  The  pulse  is  most  common- 
winds  also  undulate  vertically,  as  do  water  ly  frequent,  full,  and  strong ;  the  skin  is  hot ; 
waves.  Moreover,  winds  are  retarded  by  ob-  during  the  height  of  tho  disease  the  face  is 
vious  causes  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  just  often  deeply  flushed,  sometimes  almost  livid, 
as  a  stream  of  water  flows  slowly  at  its  bottom;  The  pathognomonic  physical  sign  of  Uie  first 
and  thus  they  are  always  less  violent  in  cities  stage  of  pneumonia  is  the  crepitant  rhonehus ; 
than  in  the  open  country.  Similar  infiuences  this  is  fine,  dry,  equal,  and  heard  chiefly  at  the 
must  modify  their  flow  at  tho  sides,  and  above,  end  of  the  inspiration.  To  distinguish  it  fully 
andespeeianywherewiadsflowin  unlike  direo-  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  the  patient  cough, 
tions  dong  an  a&rial  plane  dividing  them.  In  a  short  time  the  crepitant  rhonehus  is  I'o- 
PNEUMONIA,  Pempsecmonia,  or  Lting  jilaced  by  bronchial  respiration ;  the  breathing 
Fbvee,  inflammation  of  tl:e  proper  substance  is  loud,  blowing,  and  tubular,  and  when  the 
of  the  lungs.  Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  patient  speaks  tho  voice  has  the  diffused  reso- 
frequent  forms  of  inflammation ;  it  is  common  nance  to  which  the  term  bronchophony  is  ap- 
to  nil  ages,  attacking  equally  the  old  man  and  plied.  At  tho  limits  of  tho  bronchial  respira- 
tho  newly  born  infant.  It  prevails  more  fre-  tion,  while  the  inflammation  is  extending,  tlio 
quenfiy  in  spring  and  autumn  than  ia  summer  crepitant  rhonehus  is  still  heard.  As  bronchid 
and  winter,  in  cold  and  t«mperato  than  in  respiration  replaces  fine  crepitation,  percussion 
tropical  climates.  The  prolonged  exposure  to  becomes  dull  over  the  aifected  portion  of  the 
cold  is  the  cause  to  which  it  is  most  ft'equcntly  lung ;  at  the  same  time  the  vibratoiy  thrill  felt 
attributed,  but  in  many  instances  careful  re-  when  the  patient  speaks,  by  the  hand  placed 
search  cannot  assign  an  excitii^  cause ;  it  oe-  upon  the  chest,  becomes  more  marked.  When 
curs  oftenest  among  tho  ill  fed,  tho  iniemper-  pneumonia  is  central  and  the  inflamed  part  of 
ate,  and  tliose  who  snflcr  from  crowding  and  the  organ  is  separated  from  the  parietes  by 
want  of  ventilation ;  consecutive  pneumonia,  healtiiy  lung  tissue,  both  percussion  and  aus- 
aa  it  is  then  termed,  often  arises  in  the  course  cultation  may  give  negative  results.  Wben  the 
of  typhoid,  of  typhus,  and  eruptive  fevers.  In  attack  of  pneumonia  results  in  recovery,  as  the 
many  cases  the  patient  ia  feverish  and  unwell  general  symptoms  diminish  in  intensity  and 
for  8  or  4  days  before  the  actual  invasion  of  the  expectoration  becomes  white  or  grayish, 
the  disease;  this  is  almost  invariably  marked  tho  bronchial  respiration  becomes  less  strong- 
by  well  deflnod  rigor,  followed  by  pain  in  tho  ly  marked,  and  over  the  parts  last  attacked  a 
sidp,  cough,  accelerated  breathing,  and  fever,  coarser  and  moisfer  crepitation  recurs;  this  is 
The  pdn  in  tlio  side,  commonly  felt  beneath  the  redux  crepitant  rhonehus.  With  the  return 
the  nipple,  is  no  guide  to  the  seat  of  the  dis-  of  the  crepitant  rhonehus  tho  percussion  note 
ease ;  it  is  generally  cojised  by  accompanying  becomes  clearer,  until  gradually  the  lung  recov- 
inflanimatiou  of  the  pleura,  is  lancinating  in  ers  its  former  condition.  When  on  the  other 
character,  increased  by  inspiration  and  by  mo-  hand  the  attack  is  fatal,  the  general  symp- 
tion  of  tho  thorax ;  according  to  Grisolle  it  toms,  with  the  exception  of  pain,  persist,  and 
occurred  ia  373  out  of  BOl  patients.  Acceler-  are  a^ravatod;  the  expectoration  becomes  of 
ated  breathing  is  an  invariable  symptom,  the  a  dirty  gray  color,  striated,  and  finally  perhaps 
respirations  varying  from  30  to  50  in  a  minute,  wholly  purulent ;  the  complexion  grows  pale, 
though  they  may  be  as  frequent  as  80.  The  yollowirfi,  and  earthy  looking ;  the  skin  ia  cov- 
pulse  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  ered  with  a  viscid  sweat,  and  death  is  preced- 
the  respiration ;  the  ordinary  relation  of  4^  ed  by  the  tracheal  rbonc&us.  In  general  the 
pulsations  to  a  lespiration  b  disturbed,  and  is  intelligence  remains  unimpaired  to  the  last. — 
reduced  to  3,  2,  or  even  leis  Dr  Walshe  Bays  On  post-mortem  examination  the  lungs  are 
he  has  seen  this  perverted  pulae  ra,tio  prove  found  in  various  stages  of  inflammation,  and 
the'flr^t  sign  of  pneumonia,  appearing  before  frequently  the  three  stages  commonly  recog- 
crepitation  or  rusty  expectoration      Cough  ia  nized  are  seen  in  the  some  patient.     In  the 
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first  stage  of  inflammation,  engorgement,  tne  the  affected  ^art,  with  feoble,  harsh,  or  hron- 
lung  aubstaace  is  heavier,  of  a  dariter  color,  ehial  respiration,  and  increased  vocal  fremitus, 
doea  not  crepitate  when  pressed  hetween  the  When  it  affects  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  the 
fingers,  and  on  being  ent  into  ^ves  eiit  to  a  diagnosis  between  chronic  pneumonia  and 
frothy,seTO-Banguinolentliqnid.  riitiLe2dstage,  phthisis  must  be  esceedingly  difficult.  The 
that  of  red  hepatization,  the  lung  is  dark-col-  disease  is  generally  a  fatal  one,  and  the  treat- 
ored,  compact,  friable,  its  tissue  being  easily  ment  usually  consists  in  supporting  tie  strength 
broken  up  by  the  finger;  its  substance  wlien  of  the  patient  and  allaying  the  symptoms  which 
out  into,  or  better  when  torn,  presents  a  mul-  may  arise  during  its  progress, 
titnde  of  small  rounded  granulations.  In  the  PO  (anc.  Padm  and  Eridanm'),  a  river  of 
8d  stage,  gray  hepatization,  whUe  presenting  N.  Italy,  which  has  its  source  in  two  springs 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  2d,  the  lung  about  6,000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea, 
tissue  is  of  a  gray  or  yellowish  color.  At  first  near  lat.  44°  40'  N.,  long.  Y"  E.,  on  the  E.  side 
this  grayish  color  presents  itself  in  scattered  of  Monte  Viso,  one  of  the  Cottiaa  Alps,  and 
points;  but  these  gradually  coalesce.  The  hmg  flows  mto  the  Adriatic  by  a  delta,  the  most  im- 
fs  still  more  friable  than  before,  and  is  easily  portant  branches  of  which  are  the  Podella  Mae- 
broken  down  into  a  pulp ;  on  being  incised  a  stra  and  Po  di  Primaro,  between  lat,  44°  61' 
thick  fluid  of  a  disagreeable  odor,  a  mixture  of  and  45°  N.,  and  long.  12°  20'  and  13°  30  E., 
blood,  pus,  and  mucns,  escapes.  In  rare  in-  after  a  very  circuitous  but  generally  E.  course 
stances  abscesses  are  formed  in  the  lungs  as  a  of  rather  more  than  450  m.  It  receives  a  great 
consequence  of  pneumonia. — ^The  duration  of  number  of  tributaries  both  from  the  Alps  on 
pneumonia  is  rarely  leas  than  7  or  more  than  the  N.  and  tlie  Apennines  on  the  S.  The  most 
20  days.  Very  fatal  in  young  infants  and  in  important  of  the  former  are  the  Dora  Biparia, 
old  people,  it  is  attended  with  but  httle  dan-  Olusone,  Sangone,  Dora  Baltea,  Stura,  Sewa, 
ger  between  the  ages  of  6  and  60,  when  uneom-  Ticino,  Olona,  Adda,  Oglio,  and  Mincio;  and 
pUcated  and  occurring  in  patients  of  good  con-  of  the  latter  the  Vraita,  Tanaro,  Scrivia,  8taf- 
stitiition.  When  pneumonia  is  double,  when  it  fora,  Trebia,  Sura,  Taro,  Parma,  Enza,  Sec- 
ifl  comphcated  with  heart  disease,  with  albu-  cliia,  and  Panaro.  About  60  towns  of  consid- 
minuria,  or  with  delirinm  tremens,  when  it  erable  size  are  situated  on  its  banks  or  those 
occurs  in  constitutions  deteriorated  by  fatigue,  of  its  tributaries,  and  boats  can  ascend  to  with- 
privations,  or  excess,  its  gravity  is  very  greatly  in  60  m.  of  its  source,  but  the  current  is  so 
increased.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  rapid  as  to  render  navigation  difficult  De- 
and  is  then  a  severer  disease  than  when  it  ia  etructive  floods  are  liable  to  happen  at  all 
sporadic— But  a  few  years  ago  not  many  would  seasons  from  heavy  rains,  and  during  the  sum- 
have  been  bold  enough  to  question  the  curative  mer  months  from  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
influence  of  bloodletting  in  pneumonia,  and  yet  mountains ;  and  the  flat  country  through  which 
it  is  now  repudiated  altogether  by  many  prac-  the  lower  part  of  the  river  flows  renders  arti- 
titioners  of  the  highest  authority.  It  is  cer-  ficial  embankments  necessary  to  confine  it  to 
tain,  however,  that  in  strong,  healthy,  young  ita  channel.  Below  Piacenza  dikes  have  been 
adults,  a  single  full  bleeding  will  often  rehevo  formed,  but  extensive  inundations  occasionally 
the  breathing,  remove  the  pwn,  and  diminish  happen.  The  bed  of  the  Po,  like  that  of  the 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse ;  in  other  Nile,  is  being  continually  raised  by  the  deposits 
oases,  where  the  pain  in  the  side  is  severe,  it  is  made  by  the  river.  This  rising  of  the  level  of 
best  to  haTa  recourse  to  cupping  glasses.  Af-  the  water  renders  it  necessary  to  make  a  cor- 
terward  small  doses  of  tartrate  of  antimony  responding  increase  in  the  height  of  the  em- 
combined  with  morphia  may  be  g^ven  every  2  bankments,  and  the  effect  of  these  operations 
or  3  hours.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  has  been  that  ia  many  places  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  the  chest  should  be  covered  with  an  oiled  river  is  from  16  to  20  feet  higher  than  the 
silk  jacket,  and  the  diet  should  be  bland  but  country  through  which  it  flows.  The  breadth 
nutritious.  Where  patients  are  feeble,  broken  of  the  bed  of  the  Po  from  the  junction  of  the 
down,  or  advanced  in  years,  general  bloodlot-  Ticino  to  the  formation  of  the  delta  varies  from 
ting  is  inadmissible,  and  even  antimony  must  400  to  600  yards,  and  the  depth  from  13  to  36 
\>6  used  with  great  caution.  A  nutritious  diet,  feet.  The  basin  of  the  Po  includes  an  area  of 
and  the  administration  of  carbonate  of  ammo-  about  40,000  sq.  m.,  and  comprises  the  whole 
nia,  and  frequently  of  stimulants,  form,  in  auch  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  parts  of  southern 
cases,  the  appropriate  treatment. — Chronic  or  Italian  Tyrol,  western  Venetia,  and  the 
pneumonia,  eseept  as  an.  attendant  upon  tuber-  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  a  part  of  the  canton  of 
cle  or  cancer,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  affection.  Grisons,  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  the 
In  it  the  lung  beoomea  dry,  gray,  reddish,  or  territories  of  Bologna,  Eerrara,  and  Eavenna, 
black,  indurated,  and  impermeable  to  mr.  It  and  a  small  part  of  Tuacany.  Eisli  are  abun- 
may  occur  as  a  primary  disease,  or  may  follow  dant  in  both  the  main  stream  and  its  tributa- 
an  attack  of  acute  pneumonia.  The  patient  ries,  the  most  valuable  kin^  being  salmon, 
gradually  loses  flesh  and  strength;  there  is  shad,  and  sturgeon, 
cough  with  trifling  expectoration  and  no  h^-  POACHING.  See  Game  Lawb. 
moptysia,  and  slight  but  irregular  fever.  The  POCAHONTAS.  I.  A  central  co,  of  Ta., 
physical  signs  are  dulness  on  percussion  over  intersected  by  Greenbrier  riv6r  j  area,  710  eq. 
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m. ;  pop.  in  18G0,  8,958,  of  whom  S63  were  she  was  on  tbe  point  of  embarHn^.    8he  left 

slaves.    It  has  an  elevated  and  monntainona  one  son,  who  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  a 

Bur&ce,  being  traversed    b7  the  Gfreenbrier  London  merchant,  and  in  after  life  went  to 

range  toward  the  W.,  and  bounded  8.  E.  by  a  Virginia,  where  he  became  a  person  of  note 

m^n  range  of  the  Alleghauiea.  A  large  portion  and  influence.    A  number  of  his  deeceudanta 

of  the  land  is  infertile.  The  productions  inlSSO  still  exist  in  that  state. 

were  5I,fi49  huahela  of  Indian  corn,  11,806  of  POCOOK,  Edward,  an  English  divine  and 
wheat,  62,998  of  oats,  5,911  tons  of  hay,  24,432  orientalist,  born  in  Oxford  in  Nov.  1604,  died 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  76,080  of  butter.  There  were  there,  Sept.  10, 1691.  He  was  graduated  at  Os- 
7  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  public  ford  in  1622,  and  turning  his  attention  to  the 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,218,-  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  prepared  an 
145',  being  an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  since  edition  in  Syriao  of  the  2d  epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
1860.  Capital,  Hnntereville.  II.  A  N.  W.  co.  the  2d  and  3d  of  St.  John,  and  that  of  St.  Jude. 
of  Iowa,  drmned  by  Lizard  and  other  small  parts  of  the  Syriao  Hew  Testament  which  had 
rivers;  area,  625  eq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  103.  not  previously  been  edited.  Having  been  or- 
It  produced  in  1859  1,265  bushels  of  Indian  dained  priest  in  1620,  he  went  out  to  Aleppo 
corn,  1,135  of  potatoe3,and298  tons  of  hay.  as  chaplain  of  the  English  merch^ts  in  that 
POCAHONTAS,  daughter  of  Powhatan,  an  city,  and  there  remwned  5  or  6  years,  studying 
Indian  chief  of  Virginia,  bom  about  159B,  died  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic.  Ee- 
in  Graveaend,  England,  in  March,  1617.  She  turning  in  1636,  he  was  appointed  first  ineum- 
was  early  remarkable  for  the  friendship  she  bent  of  the  Arabic  professorship  founded  by 
manifested  for  the  English  colonists  of  Virginia,  Laud,  by  whom  he  had  been  commissioned, 
a  striking  evidence  of  which  was  pven  when  while  in  tlie  East,  to  procure  ancient  coins  and 
ahe  was  about  12  years  old.  Capt  John  Smith  manuscripts.  He  soon  went  again  to  the  East 
having  been  taken  prisoner,  it  was  decided  to  at  the  instance  of  Laud,  remained  at  Conatan- 
pTit  liim  to  death.  Hia  head  was  MJ  upon  a  tinople  nearly  4  years,  and  having  obtained 
atone,  and  the  savages  were  brandishing  tbeir  many  valuable  manuscripts,  came  home  in  1640 
clubs  preparatory  to  dashing  out  hia  brains,  by  way  of  Italy  and  Prance,  making  at  Paria 
when  Pocahontaa  threw  herself  upon  the  cap-  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Maronite 
tive's  body,  and  saved  his  life.  When  Smith  Gabriel  Sionita,  and  of  Hugo  Grotius.  Eesum- 
had  returned  to  Jamestown,  he  sent  presents  jng  bis  lecture  and  studiesatthe  university,  he 
to  Pocahontas  and  her  father;  and  after  this  was  presented  in  1643  to  the  rectory  of  Chil- 
the  former  "  with  her  wild  train  visited  Jamea-  drey  in  Berkshire ;  and  so  little  display  did  he 
town  as  freely  aa  her  father'a  habitation."  In  make  of  his  learning  that  he  was  characterized 
1609  ahe  passed  one  dark  night  through  the  by  one  of  his  parishionera  aa  "  a  plain  honest 
wood  to  inform  Smith  of  a  plot  upon  the  part  man,  but  no  Latiner."  In  1647,  through  the 
ofhor  father  to  destroy  him.  In  1612  she  was  influence  of  Selden,  he  obtained  the  restitution 
living  in  the  territory  of  the  Indian  chief  Japa-  of  his  salary  as  Arabic  professor  for  the  preced- 
zaws,  having  probably  gone  thither  on  account  ing  3  years,  which  on  the  execution  of  Laud 
of  the  resentment  of  her  father  at  her  conduct,  had  been  withheld  from  him,  Charles  I., 
Capt.  Argall  bribed  Japazaws  to  betray  her  while  a  prisoner  in  the  isle  of  Wight  in  1648, 
into  his  hands,  and  having  gained  possession  nominated  him.  to  the  professorship  of  Hebrew 
of  her  person  began  to  treat  with  Powhatan  with  a  canonry  of  Ohristchurch  added  ;  but 
for  her  restitution,  but  the  parties  were  unable  in  Nov.  1660,  he  was  ^ected  from  the  latter, 
to  agree.  While  on  shipboard,  however,  an  and  was  about  to  be  deprived  of  the  former 
attachment  sprang  up  between  her  and  an  Eng-  when  a  petition  from  the  heads  of  houses  and 
lishman  named  John  Eolfe,  and  the  consent  of  the  mastersand  scholars  at  Oxford  was  so  favor- 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  and  of  her  father  having  been  ably  received,  that  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
Suned,  they  were  married  at  Jamestown  in  both  places.  In  1655  an  information  was  laid 
Lpril,  1613.  A  peace  of  many  years' duration  against  him  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
between  the  English  and  the  Indians  waa  the  by  parliament  "  for  ejecting  ignorant,  scandal- 
consequence  of  this  union.  Before  her  mar-  ous,  insufficient,  and  negligent  ministers ;"  and 
riage  die  had  become  a  Christian,  and  had  been  probably  he  would  have  been  removed  from  his 
baptized,  receiving  the  name  of  Eebecca,  rectorship  had  it  not  been  for  the  indignant  re- 
in 1616  she  accompanied  Dale  on  his  return  to  monstrances  ofmanyofhis  Oxford  friends,  espe- 
En^and,  where  she  was  an  object  of  great  in-  cially  Dr.  Owen.  Some  time  before  he  had  pub- 
tereat  to  all  classea  ofpeople,  and  was  present-  lished  ^lechnenHUtorvB  Arabum^  consisting  of 
ed  at  court  by  Lady  Delaware.  When  Smith  extracts  from  Abulfaragiua  intheArabicwhha 
went  to  visit  her  in  London,  after  saluting  him  Latin  translation  and  notes  appended ;  and  in 
she  turned  away  her  face  and  hid  it  in  her  1655  appeared  at  Oxford  hia  Porta  Moeie,  which 
hands,  and  remained  in  this  position  for  2  or  3  were  6  prefatory  discourses  to  the  commentaries 
hours.  For  some  reason  she  had  been  taught  of  Moses  Maimonides  upon  the  Miahna.  He 
to  believe  that  he  was  dead,  and  there  is  but  had  a  confuderabie  share  in  the  preparation  of 
little  doubt  that  her  husband  was  a  party  to  Walton's  polyglot  Bible,  which  appeared  in 
the  deception.  Pocahontaa  prepared  to  leave  1657 ;  and  in  1658  be  pubhshed  at  Osford,  in  2 
England  with  regret,  but  she  andd«ily  died  as  vols.  4to.,  hia  Latin  translation  of  the  "  Annals" 
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of  Entychina.  At  the  restoration  he  was  made  Oatholiea,  but  in  1450  the  Calixtines  triumphed, 
canoa  of  Ohristchuroh,  as  the  grant  waa  origi-  and  in  1451  Podiebrad  was  recognized  as  ruler 
naUy,  and  shortly  after  published  an  Arabic  by  the  whole  country.  His  authority  was  con- 
version of  Grotius's  tract  I>e  Veritate,  and  an  firmed  when  the  deputies  of  Hungary,  Austria, 
Arabic  poem  of  Abu  Ismael  Thogrd  with  a  and  Bohemia  met  in  Yienna  to  agree  upon  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes.  His  great  work,  plan  for  the  government  of  their  respective 
however,  was  the  translation  of  the  Bktorta  countries,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
Bynmtiarum.  of  Abulfarf^ius,  with  the  text  liingLadialas,  After  the  death  of  that  monarcli 
and  notes  (2  vols,  4to.,  Oxford,  1663).  He  pub-  (1457),  Podiebrad  was  elected  king  of  Bohemia, 
lished  itt  1674  an  Arabic  version  of  the  church  May  7, 14S8,  and  was  crowned  in  1461 ;  and  in . 
catechism  and  liturgy;  in  1677  his  "Oommen-  this  position  he  maintained  himself  both  against 
taryupon  the  Propiiecies  of  Mcah  and  Mala-  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  'So  sooner  had 
chi,"  in  1685  that  on  Hosea,  and  in  1691  that  ho  ascended  the  throne  than  he  banished,  ae- 
on Joel.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  long  oordmg  to  agreement,  the  Taborites,  Picards, 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  orieu-  Adamites,  and  all  other  religions  sects  not 
tahst  in  Enrope. — Pocoek's  son,  Edwabd,  pub-  Oathohc.  The  popo,  however,  annulled  the  com- 
lished  in  1871,  under  his  Other's  direction,  the  pacts  entered  into  between  the  Calistiaes  and 
philosophical  treatise  of  Ibn  Tofayl,  with  aLat-  the  Catholics,  and  escommunicated  Podiebrad 
in  version  and  notes,  being  the  same  which  in  1463;  but  through  the  mediation  of  tho 
was  afterward  translated  into  English  by  Ock-  emperor  Frederic  the  contest  was  settled  for  a 
ley.  He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  work  of  time.  But  the  new  popo,  Paul  II.,  deposed 
Ahdallatif  on  Egypt,  but  it  was  not  published  Podiebrad,  and  caused  a  crusade  to  be  preached 
until  1800.  Ano^ier  son,  Thomas,  made  an  against  him  throughout  Germany;  and  on  this 
English  translation  of  the  work  of  Menasseh  account  the  king  of  Bohemia  in  1468  declared 
ben  Israel,  Be  Tsnaino  ViUa  (12mo.,  London,  war  against  the  emperor,  and  ravaged  Austria 
1699),^An  edition  of  Pocoek's  theological  as  far  as  the  Danube.  The  emperor  now  induced 
writings  appeared  at  London  in  1740  (3  vols.  Matthias  Oorvinus,  king  ^f  Hungary,  to  take 
fol.),  with  an  account  of  hb  hfe  and  writings  up  arms  against  Podiebrad,  and  the  Catholics 
by  Leonard  Twells,  M.A.  of  Bohemia  were  also  excited  to  insurrection. 

POOOOKE,  EionAED,  an  English  traveller,  Podiebradrecalled  theeKiledheretic8,8uppress- 
a  distant  relation  of  tie  preceding,  born  in  ed  the  domestic  insurrection,  drove  back  the 
Southampton  in  1T04,  died  in  Meath  in  Sept.  Hungarians  who  had  invaded  his  territory,  and 
1765.  He  was  graduated  at  Osford  in  1731.  negotiated  an  armistjco  with  Matthias,  April 
In  1737  he  began  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  14, 1469.  The  latter,  however,  soon  broke  his 
after  his  return  in  1743  published  his  "  Obser-  agreement,  and  was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia 
vations  on  Egypt,"  the  first  volume  of  a  work  by  a  mock  diet  held  at  Olmlitz;  but  Podiebrad 
under  the  general  title  of  "  A  Description  of  succeeded  in  having  Ladislas,  eldest  son  of 
the  East  and  some  other  Countries."  Tha  aeo-  Oasimir  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  of  tho  house  of 
ond  volume,  entitled  "Observations  on  Pales-  Ja^ello,  chosen  as  his  successor.  The  war 
tine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  continued  until  an  armistice  waa  agreed  upon, 
Cyprus,  and  Oandia,"  appeared  in  1745.  In  July  22,  1470;  and  upon  his  death  in  the  fol- 
the  same  year  he  waa  made  archdeacon  of  lowing  year  ho  was  succeeded  by  Ladislas, 
Dublin,  in  1756  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  in  1765  while  Ms  two  sons,  Viotorin  and  Henry,  re- 
bishop  of  Meath.  turned  to  the  position  of  Bohemian  nobles. 

PODIEBRAD,  GiOEQE,  ting  of  Bohemia,  PODOLIA,  formerly  a  provmce  of  Poland, 

born  in  1420,  died  March  32,  1471.    He  was  and  now  a  government  of  Eussia,  bounded  N". 

the  son  of  Herant  of  Podiebrad  and  Kunstat,  a  by  Volhynia,  N.  E,  by  Kiev,  E.  and  S.  by  Oher- 

Hussite  nobleman.    The  Hussite  war,  which  son,  S.  W.  by  Bessarabia,  and  W.  by  Austrian 

was  agitating  Bohemia  during  his  youth,  en-  Galicia;  extreme  length  250  m.,  breadth  140 

listed  all  his    feelings;   but  while  the  Bohe-  m.;  area,  16,375sq.m.;  pop. in  1856, 1,730,547. 

mian  king  and  German  emperor  Sigismund  Kamieniec,  or  Kamenetz  Podolskoi,  the  capital, 

lived    he   acted    with   the   moderate    party,  is  the  only  town  of  importance.    An  offset  of 

After  that  monarch's  death,  the  Hussites  repu-  the  Carpathian  mountains  enters  Podolia  tcoja 

Aiated  the  election  of  Albert  of  Austria,  and  Galieia  and  traverses  it  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  but 

chose  as  their  ruler  Cashnir,  brother  of  Ladis-  in  no  part  exceeds  500  feet  above  the  sea.    The 

las  HI.,  king  of  Poland,    Albert,  however,  sue-  surface  ia  other  directions  is  flat,  with  a  gen- 

ceeded  in  driving   the  Hussites  and  Poles  to  eral  slope  to  theS.  E.     The  principal  rivers  are 

Tabor,  and  began  the  siege  of  that  fortress;  but  the  Dniester  and  southern  Bug;    the  former 

Podiebrad  by  a  successful  sally  forced  him  to  constitutes  the  S,  IF.  boundary,  and  the  latter 

raise  it,  and  to  retreat  to  Prague.    Among  the  rises  on  the  N.  frontier,  and  flows  S.  E,    There 

Hussites  he  now  became  second  only  to  Henry  are  no  likes  of  any  considerable  size,  but  small 

Ptaczek  of  Lipa,  and  after  tho  death  of  that  ones  are  numerous  in  tho  western  part.     Tho 

leader  in  1444  ha  snooeeded  him  as  regent  dur-  most  valuable  minerals  are  saltpetre,  limestone, 

ing  the  minority  of  Ladidas,  the  son  of  Albert,  and  alabaster.    The  climate  is  mOd,  and  tho  soil 

For  a  long  time  he  waa  engaged  ia  conflicts  particularly  fertile.     Different  kinds  of  grain, 

with  Meinhard  of  Neuhaas,  the  leader  of  the  potatoes,  hemp,  fias,  and  tobacco  are  rwsed  in 
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abundance;  and  vines  and  mulberries  Bnofleed  volumeof  poems,  "AlAaraaff,  TflmerlanejUiitl 
■well.  I-arge  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  Minor  Poems"  (Baltimore,  1829),  which  he  as- 
reared,  Tbe  inhabitants  belong  chiefly  to  the  serted  were  written  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  and 
Greet  church,  but  there  are  considerable  num-  which  received  considerable  praise  for  their 
hers  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  and  somo  real  or  supposed  precocity.  He  did  not  at  first 
Protestants  and  Mohammedans.  There  are  few  sncceed  in  his  attempt  to  earn  a  living  by  writ- 
schools. — Podolia  became  a  province  of  Russia  ing,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  U. 
by  the  second  partition  of  Poland  (lT93).  S.  army.  He  was  soon  recognized  by  officers 
FOE,  Edrab  Allan,  an  American  author,  who  had  known  him  at  West  Point,  and  they 
bom  in  Baltimore  in  Jan,  1811,  died  there,  eserted  themselves  to  procure  his  discharge, 
Oct.  7, 1849.  His  father  was  the  son  of  a  dis-  bnt  before  the  application  succeeded  Poe  de- 
tingnished  officer  in  the  Maryland  line  during  serted.  The  ijublisher  of  a  literary  journal  at 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  educated  for  Baltimore  having  offered  a  prize  of  $100  for  a 
the  law ;  but  becoming  enamored  of  a  beauti-  tale  in  prose,  and  the  same  sum  for  a  poem, 
fol  English  actress  named  Elizabeth  Arnold,  Poe  became  a  competitor  and  obtained  both 
he  married  her,  abandoned  his  profession,  and  prizes.  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  novelist, 
went  himself  on  the  stage.  The  couple  led  a  waa  one  of  the  committee  who  made  the  award, 
wandering  life  for  a  few  years,  and  died  with-  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  young  an- 
in  a  very  short  time  of  each  other,  leaving  thor,  who  was  in  a  state  of  utter  poverty,  fur- 
three  young  children  entirely  destitute.  Edgar,  nished  him  with  means  of  support  and  procnr- 
the  second  child,  was  a  remarkably  bright  and  ed  him  a  situation  as  editor  of  the  "  Southern 
beautiful  boy,  and  was  adopted  by  John  Allan,  Literary  Messenger"  at  Richmond.  In  this  po- 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  Richmond,  who  had  no  sition  he  labored  for  some  time  with  indnstry, 
children  of  his  own.  He  waa  educated  with  and  wrote  many  tales  and  reviews;  but  at 
great  care,  and  while  still  very  young  was  sent  length  his  old  habits  returned,  and  after  a  de- 
to  a  school  at  Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  banch  he  quarrelled  with  the  publisher  of  the 
where  he  remained  4  or  5  years.  Soon  after  "Messenger"  and  was  dismissed.  He  married 
his  return  he  entered  the  university  of  Virginia  while  in  Richmond  his  cousin  Virginia  Clemm, 
at  Charlottesville,  where  he  led  a  reckless  a  young  girl  as  destitute  as  himself,  with 
and  dissolnte  life ;  and  though  he  excelled  in  whom,  in  Jan.  1887,  he  removed  to_  JS"ew  York, 
his  studies  and  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  where  he  lived  precariously  by  writing  for  the. 
class,  he  was  finally  espelled  on  account  of  periodicals,  and  where  in  1838  he  published  a 
profligate  conduct.  Although  his  adopted  fa-  fiction  entitled  "  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gror- 
ther  had  made  him  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  donPym."  He  soon  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
money,  lie.  quitted  the  university  deeply  in-  becameeditor  of  Burton's  "Gentleman's  Maga- 
volved ;  and  Mr.  Allan  refusing  to  pay  his  gam-  zine."  In  this  post  he  continued  for  a  year, 
bhng  debts,  Poe  wrote  hue  an  abusive  letter  during  which  he  frequently  quarrelled  with 
and  set  out  to  join  the  Greeks,  who  were  then  Burton,  who  was  at  length  forced  to  dismiss 
struggling  for  their  independence  against  the  him  after  an  attempt  by  Poe  to  appropriate  to 
Turks.  He  did  not  however  reach  Greece,  but  himself  the  subscription  list  of  the  magazine, 
after  a  series  of  adventures  during  a  year  in  during  Burten's  temporary  absence.  He  neit{' 
Europe,  of  which  little  is  now  known,  he  ap-  became  editor  of  "  Graham's  Magazine,"  but  •■ 
peared  in  St.  Petersburg  in  extreme  destitution  in  little  more  than  a  year  quarrelled  with  the 
and  tlireatened  with  punishment  for  some  in-  publisher  and  abandoned  his  editorship.  He 
discretion.  He  was  rescued  from  the  police  published  about  this  time  "Tales  of  the  Gpo- 
by  the  intervention  of  the  American  minister,  tesque  and  Arabesque"  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
who  sent  him  home  to  Richmond,  where  on  1840).  He  next  went  to  New  York,  where, 
his  return  he  was  received  with  kindness  by  in  Feb.  1845,  he  published  in  the  "American 
Mr,  Allan,  by  whose  influence  a  cadetship  was  Review"  the  poem  of  "  The  Raven,"  which  at- 
procured  for  him  in  the  U.  8.  military  academy  traoted  much  attention  and  first  made  him  fa- 
at  West  Point  He  here  applied  himself  for  a  vorably  known  to  the  public.  In  the  same  year 
while  to  his  studies  with  energy  and  success,  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  0.  F.  Bri^  in 
but  at  length  relapsed  into  habits  of  dissipation,  editing  the  "Broadway  Journal;"  but  this  as- 
andat  the  end  of  10  months  was  ignominiously  sociation  soon  ended,  and  Poe  continued  the 
expelled.  He  returned  to  Richmond,  and  was  journal  to  the  end  of  the  2d  volume,  when  it 
again  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Allan,  who  in  the  stopped.  He  was  soon  after  reduced  to  such 
mean  time  had  become  a  widower  and  had  straits  that  public  appeals  for  pecuniary  aid 
married  a  second  wife.  To  this  lady,  who  were  made  in  his  behalf  by  the  newspapers, 
was  young  and  handsome,  Poe's  conduct  waa  He  was  living  at  this  time  in  a  cottage  at  Ford- 
of  such  a  nature  that  Mr.  Allan  waa  forced  to  ham,  Westehester  co.,  N.  T.  His  wife  died,  and 
turn  him  out  of  doors ;  and  dying  soon  after,  in  1649  he  went  to  Richmond  and  there  formed 
in  1834,  he  left  a  will  in  which  Roe's  name  was  an  engagement  with  a  lady  of  considerable  for- 
not  mentioned.  Thus  thrown  upon  his  own  re-  tune.  The  day  was  appointed  for  their  mar- 
sources,  Poe  devot«d  himself  to  literature  for  riage,  and  he  quitted  Richmond  on  a  visit  to 
a  profession.  He  had  already  published,  just  New  York.  At  Baltimore  he  met  some  of  his 
after  his  expulsion  from  West  Point,  a  small  former  boon  companions,  spent  a  night    in 
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drinking,  was  found  in  the  morning  in  the  of  fliea  and  other  small  insects,  worma,  and  the 

street  in  a  state  of  delirium  and  taken  to  a  hos-  sweet  juices  of  fruits ;  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  de- 

pitftl,  where  he  died  in  a  few  hours. — In  his  licious;  the  nest  is  made  ia  shrubs,  of  twigs 

personal  appearance  Poe  was  singnlarly  inter-  and  moss,  and  tie  eggs  are  4  in  number.    It  is 

esting.    He  iiad  an  erect  and  somewhat  mill-  called  in  Kew  Zealand  the  mocking  bird ;  in  con- 

tary  hearing,  with  a  pale,  intellectual  face,  and  finement  it  learns  to  speak  long  sentences  with 

habitually  sad  espression.    His  conversational  ease  and  fluency,  and  imitates  a  bark,  mew, 

powers  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  attain-  cackle,  gabble,  or  any  other  sound.    There  are 

menta  were  con^derable  in.  literature  and  in  several  allied  species,  like  the  friar  bird  of  Aua- 

various  branches  of  science,  as  indicated  in  his  tralia    (tropidorhynehus    comiculatvs,    Lath.), 

" Oonchologist's    First  Book"   (18mo.,   Phila-  whose   notes  resemble  particnlar  words;  the 

del[)hia),     lEs   tales    have  great    rhetoricaJ  pogononm  eincta  (Dab.)  of  New  Zealand  has 

merit,  and  exhibit  a  very  subtle  faculty  of  anal-  remarkably  long  erectile  tufts  over  the  ears, 

ysis,  and  a  wild,  sombre,  and  morbid  imaj^-  POET llAUEEATE,apoetofficially crowned 

ation,  with  an  absence  of  moral  sentiment  al-  with  laurel.    The  custom  ofcrowning  the  poets 

most  unexampled  in  literature.    They  abouad  successful  in  a  masieal  contest  sprang  up  first 

in  vivid  and  elaborate  descriptions  of  fantastic  among  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  the  practice 

scenes,  frequently  sketched  with  wonderful  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  during  the  exist- 

power,  but  possess  little  human  interest  or  ence  of  the  empire.    It  was  revived  in  the  12th 

sympathy,  their  subjects  being  as  grotesque  century  by  the  emperors  of  Germany,  by  whom 

and  weird  as  their  treatment.    The  most  re-  the  title  of  poet  laureate  was  invented.    Henry 

maskable   of   these    strange   productions   ore  V.  crowned  his  historian,  and  Frederic  I.  the 

"  The  Gold  Bng,"  "  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  monk  Gunther,  who  had  celebrated  his  deeds 

Usher,"  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  in  an  epic  poem.     But  no  great  interest  waa 

"The  Purloined  Letter,"  "A  Descent  into  the  attached  to  the  title  until  the  coronation  of 

Maelstrom,"  and  "The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  M.  Petrarch  in  the  capitol  at  Rome  in  the  14th 

Taldemar."    They  have  been  translated  into  century.    Tasso  died  just  as  the  honor  woa 

French,  and  are  greatly  admired  in  France,  about  to  be  conferred  on  him.    The  custom, 

His  poems  are  few  and  short,  and  their  gen-  after  having  apparently  fallen  into  disuse  in 

eral  tone  ia  very  similar  to  that  of  his  prose  Germany,  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Frederic 

tales.      They  were  written,  according  to   his  III.,  who  crowned  with  his  own  hand  jilneaa 

own  account,  with  the  utmost  care  and  elabo-  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  and  also  in  1491  Oonradus 

ration,  and  their  most  obvioiiB  characteristics  Celtes,  thought  by  many  to  be  the  first  poet 

are  ingenuity,  melody,  taste,  and  a  persistent  laureate  in  Germany,  probably  on  account  of 

selectionof^oomy,  unreal,  and  fantastic  topics,  the  lines  in  his  own  poem: 

— ^The  works  of  Poe  were  edited,  with  a  me-  Prlmns  ego  UMom  s:esal  nomeDqne  poelff, 

moir,  by  R.  W.  Griawold  (4  vols.,  Now  York,  CffiMreismanibnsiinrMiiBamilii. 

1850).     Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Wlitman  of  Provi-  Maximilian  I.  crowned  TJlrich  von  Huttflu,  and 

denoe  has  published  in  defence  of  Poe's  char-  gave  to  the  counts  palatine  the  right  of  bo- 

acter  a  volume  entitled  "  Edgar  Poe  and  his  stowing  the  laurel  crown  in  their  own  name. 

Critics"  (New  York,  1860).  Under  such  circumstances  its  importance  de- 

POE  BIRD,  a  tenuirostral  bird  of  the  sub-  dined,  and  when  Ferdinand  II.  gave  to  the 

family  melljihagiuiB  or  honey  eaters,  and  the  counts  of  the  imperial  court  singly  the  right  of 

fenna  proithemndera  (Vig.  and  Horsf.).  The  conferring  the  laurel,  its  value  sank  almost  to 
ill  is  long,  curved,  acute,  alightly  notched  at  nothing.  After  Ulrich  voo  Hutten,  the  most 
the  tip;  wings  moderate,  the  6th  and  6th  quills  prominent  poets  crowned  in  Germany  were 
equal  and  longest,  the  3d  and  6th  more  or  less  Georgo  Sabinus.  John  Stigeliua,  Nicodemns 
notched  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  webs;  ttul  Frischlin,  and  especially  Martin  Opitz,  who  in 
long,  broad,  and  rounded  on  the  sides ;  tarsi  1625  waa  crowned  by  Ferdinand  it.  at  Vienna, 
short  and  stout ;  toes  elongated,  the  outer  nnit-  and  was  the  first  who  received  the  laurel  for 
ed  to  the  middle ;  tongue  long,  capable  of  be-  poema  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  last 
ing  protruded,  ending  in  a  pencil  of  fibres  of  poet  crowned  in  that  country  waa  Karl  Eein- 
great  service  in  extracting  honey  and  insects  hard,  editor  of  Burger's  poems.  The  imperial 
from  flowers.  The  poe  bird,  or  tui  (P.  N(yi>m  privilege  was  also  given  to  nniversities,  and  the 
Zealaridim,  Strick.),  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand  degree  oipoeta  laureates  was  conferred  by  eon- 
and  the  Auckland  islands;  it  is  about  the  size  tinental  and  also  byEngliah  universities.  The 
of  a  thrush,  of  a  fine  glossy  black  color,  with  French,  though  they  had  royal  poets,  seem 
green  and  violet  reflections ;  on  each  aide  of  the  never  to  have  had  any  laureates.  The  title  ex- 
neck  are  2  small  tufts  of  white  loose  feathers,  isted  in  Spain,  but  little  is  known  of  those  who 
elegantly  rolled  ia  spirals ;  these  tufts  have  bore  it.  There  is  a  passage  ia  "  Don  Quixote" 
been  compared  to  a  pair  of  clerical  bands,  suggestiveaatothecharacteroftheSpanishlau- 
which,  contrasting  with  the  black  color  of  the  reatea,  where  Sancho  Panza,  in  attempting  to 
body,  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  parson  .  console  his  ass  when  they  bad  both  fallen  into 
bii'd.  It  is  an  imitative,  reatleas,  and  pugna-  the  ditch,  says :  "  I  promise  to  give  thee  double 
clous  bird,  singing  with  sweet  whistling  notes ;  feed,  and  to  place  a  crown  of  laurel  on  thy  head, 
the  flight  is  noisy  and  heavy;  the  food  consists  that  thou  mayest  look  like  a  poet  laureate."— 
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The  early  history  of  the  laureateship  in  Eng-  that  a.strong  feeling  was  raised  in  favor  of  ita 
land  ia  traditional.  The  common  story  is  that  ahoiition.  After  the  derangement  of  George 
Edward  III,  in  1367,  emulating  the  crowning  III.  in  1810  the  performance  of  the  annua!  odes 
of  Petrarch  at  Eome,  granted  the  office  to  was  suspended,  and  auhsequently  fell  complete- 
Ohaucer,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  100  marks  ly  into  disuse.  Upon  the  death  of  Pye,  the 
and  a  tierce  of  Malvoisie  Tvme  The  legend  office  was  offered  to  Walter  Scott,  who  declin- 
probably  arose  out  of  an  annuity  of  20  marks  ed  it,  hut  recommended  Bontbey ;  and  the  lat- 
granted  by  that  monarch  to  his  "  valet  Geoffrey  ter  was  appointed  with  the  virtual  concession, 
Ohaiicor,"  with  the  eontroEership  of  the  wool  which  has  since hecomethe rule,  that  heshould 
and  petty  wine  revenues  for  the  port  of  Lon-  write  only  when  and  what  he  chose.  Words- 
don,  the  dnties  of  which  he  was  reqnired  to  worth  wrote  nothing  in  return  for  the  distinc- 
perform  in.  person.  There  ia  no  evidence  tion,  and  Tennyson  has  written  hut  httle. 
even  that  this  laborious  office  was  conferred  POETRY  (Gr.  jroifu.,  to  make),  ima^native 
on  the  ground  of  poetical  merit.  Henry  Sco-  composition  in  metrical  or  highly  fanciful  lan- 
gan  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonaon  as  the  Ian-  gnage.  In  this  work  the  history  of  poetry  ia 
reate  of  Henry  IV,  John  Kay  was  court  poet  treated  ia  connection  with  the  literature  of 
under  Edward  IV.,  and  Andrew  Bernard  held  the  several  nations  of  the  world,  and  with 
lie  same  office  under  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  the  biography  of  individual  poets.  See  also 
YIII.  John  Skelton  received  from  Oxford,  Baoch4nalian  Sosgs,  Ballad,  Deama,  Epio, 
and  subsequently  from  Cambridge,  the  title  Elecit,  Lyric,  and  Sosbet, 
of  poet  laureate ;  and  Spenser  is  spoken  of  POGGENDOF.F,  Johabn  Ohbistian,  a  Ger- 
as  the  laureate  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  man  natural  philosopher,  horn  in  Hamburg, 
ground  of  having  received  a  pension  of  £50  a  Dec.  29,  1T96.  Having  devoted  considerable 
year  when  he  presented  her  the  &st  books  of  attention  to  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  jiatural 
the  "  Faery  Queen."  The  names  of  Samuel  philosophy,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1820  for  the 
Daniel  and  Michael  Drayton  were  also  aaso-  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  in  1821 
ciated  with  the  laareateship,  although  the  latter  published  in.  the  Isie  a  treatise  "  On  the  Mag- 
"was  one  of  tlie  poets,"  says  Southey,  "to  netism  of  the  Voltaic  Pile,"  in  which  were  de- 
whom  the  title  of  laureate  was  given  in  that  veloped  for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  the 
^e,  not  aa  holding  the  office,  hut  as  a  mark  application  of  the  multiplicator.  In  1824  he 
of  honor  to  which  they  were  entitled."  Up  to  was  appointed  editor  of  the  "  Annals  of  Nat- 
this  time  the  laureateahip  had  not  been  estab-  ural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,"  which  under 
lished,  nor  can  there  be  found  any  certain  trace  his  direction  became  one  of  tlie  first  scientific 
of  wine  or  wages.  But  the  introduction  into  joarnals  of  Germany.  Ia  1834  ho  became  pro- 
England  from  Italy  of  masques  during  the  fessop  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
reign  of  Elizabeth  rendered  necessary  the  em-  of  Berlin,  and  in  1838  member  of  the  academy 
ployment  of  poets,  and  in  1619  James  I.,  prob-  of  sciences.  He  was  engaged  with  Liehig  in 
ablyto  save  expense,  secured  the  services  of  editing  ft"DictionaryofOhemistry,"for  which 
Ben  Jonson  by  granting  him  by  patent  an  however  he  didlittle  afterthefirstvolume.  In 
annuity  for  life  of  100  marks.  Although  not  1853  appeared  his  "  Studies  for  a  History  of 
mentioned  in  the  document  as  the  laureate,  the  Exact  Sciences,"  the  forerunner  of  a  "  Bio- 
he  was  doubtless  deemed  such.  In  1630  the  graphical,  Bibliographioa],  and  Historical  Dio- 
laureateship  was  mads  a  patent  office  in  the  ttonary  of  the  Exact  Sciences,"  begun  ia  1858. 
g^ft  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  salary  was  His  soientifio  investigations  have  been  directed 
increased  from  100  marks  to  £100,  and  a  tierce  chiefly  to  electricity  and  magnetism, 
of  Canary  wiao  was  added,  which,  however,  POGGIO  BRACCIOLINI.  See  Beaociolini. 
was  commuted  in  the  time  of  Southey  for  £27  FOGGY  ISLANDS.  See  Nassau  Iblakdb. 
a  year.  From  that  tima  until  the  present  there  POINDEXTEB,  Gkoebb,  an  American  poli- 
hasbeen  a  regular  succession  of  laureates.  The  tician,  horn  in  Louisa  co.,Va,,  died  in  Jackson, 
following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  held  the  Miss.,  Sept.  5,  1853.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
office,  with  the  dates  of  their  accession  and  lawyer  ia  Milton,  Va.,  but  ia  1802  removed  to 
withdrawal:  Mississippi  territory,  where  soon  after  he  was 

'  CoUcy  Cibbcr 1130-1737  commissioned  by  Gov,  Claiborne  as  attoraey- 

m^mMWHtaf'ililsfcnso  general,  which  appointment  he  held  when 
Henry  jamca  Pye.  iTOo-isis  Aaron  Burr  was  arrested  by  the  territorial  au- 
w^  WoM^w^'  1^^  thorities.  He  was  involved  in  many  quarrels, 
ceEnaden.!  iHB-iiso  Alfred Tennrson..'.  lEBO.  personal  and  political,  and  from  one  of  these  a 
Aa  might  be  inferred  from  many  of  the  names  duel  resulted  in  which  he  killed  Abijah  Hunt, 
in  this  list,  political  considerations  often  con-  then  the  most  extensive  merchant  of  the  South- 
trolled  the  appomtment  to  the  office.  Such  West.  Bitter  and  prolonged  controversies  grew 
considerations  removed  Dryden  and  substitot-  out  of  this  affair,  and  Mr.  Poindexter  and  his 
ed  in  his  place  Shadwell,  whose  appointment  seconds  were  charged  with  gross  unfdmess, 
the  earl  of  Dorset  vindicated,  "  not  because  but  the  charges  were  never  satisfactorily  sus- 
he  was  a  poet  but  aa  honest  man."  To  such  tained.  In  1807  ho  was  elected  ddegate  to 
an  extent  was  the  degradation  of  the  office  car-  congress,  where  he  soon  became  distinguished 
ried  by  ita  connection  with  unworthy  names,  as  a  debater.    He  remaiaed  in  congress  imljl 
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1813,  when,  against  the  remonatranee  of  a  ma-  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  liut  from 

jority  of  the  bar  of  Mississippi,  he  received  the  ill  health  he  retomed  in  1801  to  Europe,  and 

appointment  of  U.  S.  judge  for  that  district,  remained  a  number  of  years,  visiting  nearly  the 

It  was  an  office  that  demanded  the  highest  whole  of  the  continent,     Eeturning  to  the 

grade  of  professional  attainment,  owiog  to  the  United  8tatesinl809,  he  was  sent  hy  President 

conflicting  tenures  andestensivelitigatioQ  aria-  Madison  to  South  America  to  ascertain  the 

ing  from  iU  defined  and  fraudulent  grants  of  political  condition  of  the  country.    He  visited 

land  made  by  the  Spanish  and  British  authori-  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thence 

ties,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  public  domain;  crossed   the   continent   to   Qiili,   establishing 

and,  notwithstanding  the  previona  enmity  to  friendly  relations  in  behalf  of  the  U.S.  govem- 

him  and  doubts  of  his  integrity,  it  is  acknowl-  ment,    Oa  his  return  to  South  Carolina  he  be- 

edged  that  Judge  Poindester  discharged  the  came  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1821 

duties  of  his  office  with  eminent  abOity  and  im-  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  Charlestoa 

partiality.    After  the  admission  of  Missisaippi  district.     In  the  succeeding  year  he  \iaited 

as  a  state  in  1817  he  wps  elected  its  first  rep-  Mexico  in  a  semi-diplomatic  capacity  to  report 

resentative  in  congress.    In  the  great  debate  upon  the  condition  of  the  countiy  and  the  pol- 

jn  the  house  in  the  beginning  of  1819  on  the  icy  of  opening  diplomatic  relations  with  the 

conduct  of  Gen.  Jnokaon  in  the  Seminole  war,  emperor,  Iturbide.    He  was  twice  reelected  to 

the  speech  of  Poindoxter  was  regarded  as  the  congress,  and  upon  the  aeeeaaion  of  Mr.  Adams 

ablest  delivered,  and  to  it  more  than  to  any  to  the  presidency  received  the  appoiatment  of 

other  Jackson  owed  his  trinmphant  acquittal,  minister  to  Mexico.     The  distracted  state  of 

After  the  close  of  his  term  he  was  elected  gov-  the  country  at  that  time  rendered  it  difficult  for 

emor  of  Mississippi,  notwithstanding  the  most  a  diplomatic  agent  to  avoid  committing  himself 

violent  assaults  upon  his  character,  including  in  favor  of  one  or  another  of  the  various  fac- 

a  false  charge  of  gross  cowardice  in  the  baitle  tions  into  which  the  people  were  divided,  and 

of  Ifew  Orleans,  where  he  served  as  volunteer  Mr.  Poinsett  was  accused  by  the  aristocracy 

aid  to  M^or-G-en.  Carroll.    In  1831  he  was  and  the  church  party  of  interfering  agdnst 

chosen  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  where,  them.    He  justified  Ms  oonrse  in  a  pamphlet 

from  being  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  published  after  his  return.    He  held  the  office 

Jackson,  he  gradually  took  his  place  in  the  at  considerable  personal  risk  for  18  months, 

ranks  of  the  opposition.     He  occupied,  as  he  negotiating  during  that  period  atreaty  of  limita 

contended,  a  middle  ground  between  the  par-  and  one  of  commerce,  and  was  recalled  by 

ties  of  Olay  and  Calhoun ;  but  there  was  little  President  Jackson,    Eeturning  to  Charleston 

practical  difference  between  Calhoun  and  him-  in  the  midst  of  the  nuUifleation  excitement,  ha 

self.     He  became  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  attached  himself  to  the  union  party,  of  which 

Gen.  Jackson,  and  was  suspected  by  him  of  he  became  the  leader,  and  wMch,  though  as- 

complicity  in  the  attempt  made  upon  his  life  eertiag  the  state  rights  doctrines,  held  that  nul- 

at  the  capitoL    In  1835,  disgusted  at  the  con-  lification  was  disunion,  and  that  the  passage  by 

duct  of  his  own  state,  and  influenced  also  by  congress  of  a  protective  tariff  did  not  justify  so 

the  prospect  of  political  promotion  that  had  extreme  a  measure.    After  the  defeat  of  the 

been  held  out  to  hira.  in  Kentucky,  ho  removed  imion  party,  for  whose  cause  Mr.  Poinsett  la- 

to  Louisville,  but  his  e.Tpectations  were  disap-  bored  with  great  earnestness,  ho  retired  for 

?ointed.  He  was  commissioned  by  President  several  years  from  public  life.  In  1837  he  was 
yler  to  investigate  cortmn  frauds  in  the  Now  appointed  by  President  Van  Euren  secretary 
York  custom  house,  and  finally  resumed  his  of  war,  in  which  capacity  he  urged  the  main- 
citizenship  in  Mississippi,  and  his  connection  tenance  of  a  porrioa  of  the  mihtia  on  a  war 
with  his  old  political  friends.  footing — a  measure  which  was  denounced  as 

POmSETT,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  bordered  an  attempt  to  organize  a  standing  army.     Dur- 

E.  by  the  St.  Francis  river  and  Lake  St.  Fran-  ing  Ins  residence  in  Washington  he  took  much 

cis,  and  drained  by  the  L'AnguiUe  and  several  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  eity,  and  endowed 

other  rivers ;  area,  1,850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  the  national  Institute  with  a  valuable  museum, 

3,621,  of  whom  1,089  were  slaves.  Ithaaalevel  beside  distributing  large  collections  of  objects 

surface  and  fertile  soil.     The  productions  in  of  antiquarian  interest  among  the  public  insti- 

1854  were  164,093  bushels  of  Jndian  corn,  2,715  tutions  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 

of  wheat,  8,800  of  oats,  and  1,017  bales  of  cot-  and  other  places.    The  last  10  years  of  his  life 

ton.    In  1850  there  were  6  chureheg,  and  220  were  pass^  in  retirement.    On  his  return  from 

pupils  in  public  schools.     Capital,  Bolivar.  Mexico  he  published  a  volume  of  "Notes"  on 

POINSETT,  Joel  Eobbrts,  an  American  that  country  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1824), 

stateBman,ofHnguenotdescent,borninCharles-  and  he  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 

ton,  8.  C,  March  3,  1779,  died  in  Statesburg,  "Southern   Quarterly  Eeview,"  the  "Demo- 

8.  0.,  in  Dec.  1851.    His  education  was  com-  cratic  Eeview,"  and  other  periodicals.    He  left 

pieted  in  Europe  at  a  private  school  near  Lon-  a  large  body  of  correspondence,  notes,  and  me- 

don,  and  he  studied  medicine  and  the  natural  moriala  relating  to  the  greater  part  of  his  ea- 

sciences  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  after  reer,  bnt  which  have  not  yet  been  edited, 

which  he  entered   the  military  academy  at  POINT  COMFORT,    See  Old  Point  Com- 

Woolwich,    la  1800  he  returned  to  Charleston  bost. 
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POINT  DE  GALLE,  a  fortified  lown  in  Cey-  tliese  is  designated  tosicology,    tTutil  of  kto 

Ion,  situated  upon  a  rocty  promontory  at  the  years  the  true  nature  and  effects  of  poisons 

S,  W.  estremity  of  the  island,  72  m.  8.  S.  E.  were  little    understood,   although   poisonous 

from  Colombo,  673  m.  from  Madras,  2,160  m.  mixtures  were  much  used  among  the  ancient 

from  Aden,  and  1,218  from  Penang ;  pop.  shout  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  means  of  destroying 

B,000.    It  ia  the  coaling  depot  and  port  for  life.     What  the  preparations  were  of  this 

transshipping  passengers  and^  goods  trora  one  character  which  tliey  employed  we  have  no 

line  to  anouier  for  the  steamers  that  ply  he-  means  of  ascertaining,  and  it  is  altogether  na- 

tween  Calcutta,  Australia,  and  Suez,  Bombay,  cei-tain  whether  the  deadly  hemlock  was  a 

Penang,  Singapore,  and  China,  with  branches  plant  we  can  now  identify.     (See  Hemi.ooe.) 

to  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Among  the  multitude  of  substances  that  rank 

Indian  archipelago.     The  native   artisans  are  as  poisons  are  many,  some  possessing  the  most 

celebrated  for  their  skill  in  making  gold  and  active  qualities,  which  are  also  nseful  drugs, 

silver  ornaments,  workboies,  &c.  and  which,  administered  in  suitable  quantities, 

POIHTE  OOUPEE,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  La.,  are  recognized  amonj^  medicines  in  universal 

bordered  E.  by  the  ^ssissippi  river  andW.  hy  employment  and  of  the  most  beneficial  char- 

the  AtchaMaya ;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  aoter.    Such  are  the  preparations  of  opium, 

1860,  IT, 730,  of  whom  12,903  were  slaves.    It  tobacco,  the  salts  of  mercury,  and  even  arsenic, 

has  a  low  and  level  surface,  subject  to  overflow  The  active  ingredients  of  several  articles  used 

by  the  river,  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  produc-  for  food  are  also  in  a  concentrated  state  viru- 

tions  in  1860  were  199,790  bushels  of  Indian  lent  poisons,  as  caffeine,  &c.;  and  various  oth- 

com,  43,643  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,560  hhds.  of  er  articles  of  food,  as  shell  fish  and  eggs,  at 

Bugar,  331,546  galls,  of  molasses,  and  1,633  times  affect  some  persons  as  poisons.— The 

bales  of  cotton.     There  were   2   churches,  1  action  of  poisons  upon  the  human  system  is 

newspaperoffice,  and  160  pupils  attending  pub-  variously  exhibited.     Some  merely  corrode 

lie  schools.    Capital,  Pointe  Oonp^e.  and  destroy  the  textures  they  come  in  contact 

POINTER  (eanis  avicularis),  a  well  known  with,  and  the  sympathetic  influence  of  such 
sporting  dog  belonging  to  the  race  of  hounds,  injuries  may  reach  the  vital  functions.  Others 
which,  it  resembles  in  general  aspect,  character,  produce  local  inflammations,  and  some  only 
andcolors.  Though  frequently  called  Spanish,  act  upon  the  nerves  of  the  parts  they  reach, 
and  probably  introduced  by  the  Phcenieians  Some  poisons,  most  virulent  when  introduced 
into  western  Europe  through  Spwn,  the  breed  into  the  circnlation,  as  the  venom  of  snakes, 
is  generally  believed  to  have  onginated  in  the  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity.  But  most 
East.  ITieir  babit  of  standing  fixed  and  point-  poisons,  however  they  may  be  introduced  into 
ing  to  game  is  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  the  system,  whether  through  the  cuticle,  by 
severe  training ;  and,  from  the  succession  of  respiration,  or  by  the  alimentary  canal,  are 
generations  educated  to  this  purpose',  the  fac-  rapidly  disseminated,  probably  through  the 
nlty  has  become  innate  to  such  a  degree  that  blood,  and  their  intlnence  is  felt  in  those  or- 
youngdogsof  thepurebreedpoint withscarce-  gans  which  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  their 
ly  any  instruction ;  good  dogshave  been  known  action.  Many  soon  reach  the  brain  and  pro- 
to  stand  pointing  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  When  duee  a  fatal  coma.  Arsenic  attacks  the  stom- 
shooting  supplanted  hawking  and  coursing,  in  ach  and  intestines.  As  remarked  by  Dr.  Chris- 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  pointer  tison :  "  The  spine  is  affected  by  nns  vomica, 
and  other  trained  dogs  took  the  place  of  tho  the  kidneys  and  bladder  by  cantharides,  the 
morepowerful,fiercer,andswifterhound8.  The  lungs  by  tartar  emetic,  the  heart  by  oialio 
hairof  the  pointer  ia  smooth,  sometimes  marked  acid,  the  liver  by  manganese,  the  salivary  or- 
lika  the  fox  hound,  but  generally  with  more  gans  by  mercury,  and  many  of  the  glands  by 
spreading  dark  colors ;  and  some  of  the  best  iodine."  Some  of  them,  moreover,  as  arsenic 
breed  are  entirely  black.  The  thor6ugh-bred  and  mercury,  affect  at  the  same  time  different 
Spanish  pointer  has  the  nostrils  separated  by  a  organs.  The  quantity  of  many  of  these  sub- 
deep  groove,  and  their  wings  dilated  and  very  stances  required  to  produce  poisonous  effects 
sensitive.  The  position  of  the  pointer,  with  is  extremely  minute ;  in  the  case  of  poisonous 
his  head  to  the  game  and  one  fore  foot  raised,  reptiles  and  insects,  and  the  virulent  fluids  of 
is  familiar  to  all ;  a  good  dog  will  not  only  dead  bodies  after  certain  diseases,  it  is  quite 
stand  thus  at  the  scent  of  his  game,  but  will  insignificant.  Btryehnia  and  prussic  acid  may 
instantly  back  if  he  sees  another  dog  point,  in  cither  of  them  prove  fatal  in  a  few  minutes  to 
company  with  him.  a   strong  man  when  taken  .in  the  dose  of  a 

POISON,  any  substance  which,  introduced  grain.       But    various    circumstances    greatly 

in  small  quantities  into  the  animal  economy,  modify  the  action  of  tho  poisons.    Some  per- 

seriously  disturbs  or  destroys  the  vital  func-  sons  are  mnch  more  susceptible  to  their  influ- 

tions.     Under  this  head  are  obviously  inolnded  ence  than  others.     Many  are  almost  sure  to  be 

s  vast  number  of  bodies  belonging  to  the  min-  affected  by  pasMng  through  a  wood  where  cer- 

eral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  some  tain  poisonous  plants  grow,  while  others  may 

solid,  others   fluid,   and  others   gaseous,   and  even  handle  the  plants  themselves  with  impu- 

deleterious  vapors  and  miasmata  imperceptible  nity.    The  classification  of  poisons  into  three 

to  the  senses.    The  science  which  treats  of  great  divisions,  founded  on  the  Bymptoms  they 
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prodnce,  is  noticed  in  tlie  article  Medical  Jr.  b7  Lirmseus  rhu  toxicodend/ron,  os  when  climb- 
EisPRnoBNOB,  vol.  si.  p.  SSy ;  the  treatment  ing  trees,  R.  Todicans.  It  ascends  trees  and 
adapted  to  correct  the  effects  of  the  several  rocks,  attaching  itself  to  them  by  mnltitndes 
poiaons  in  Oie  article  Antidotes  ;  and  the  char-  of  strong  root-like  fibres  that  project  from  the 
acters  of  the  most  important  poisonons  sub-  stem,  and  maintain  a  strong  h<^d  npon  the 
stances  are  given  under  their  respective  names,  bodiea  they  reach.  The  leimets  grow  3  to- 
— In  the  case  of  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes,  gether  at  the  end  of  long  petioles;  they  are 
several  effective  modes  of  treatment  are  re-  rhombic  ovate  in  form,  mostly  pointed,  smooth 
ported  of  late  as  having  been  introduced  in  the  and  shining  on  both  sides,  and  rather  downy 
western  states.  Popular  remedies  have  been  beneath.  A  yellowish  millty  jnice  exudes 
large  draughts  of  whiskey,  and  chewing  and  from  a  broken  leaf  or  stem,  and  becomes  by 
Bwallowing  tobacco,  and  also  applying  it  to  esposui-e  of  a  permanent  deep  black  color, 
the  wound.  The  alcohol  does  not  apparently  making  a  most  perfect  indelible  ink  for  linen ; 
act  as  an  antidote,  but  it  stimulates  the  ner-  this  is  soluble  in  boiling  ether.  If  when  ob- 
vous  system,  keeping  it  above  the  depressing  tained  by  pounding  the  leaves  in  large  quanti- 
influence  of  the  poison  till  this  is  overcome  by  ties  the  juice  retained  this  property,  it  might 
the  natural  curative  action.  The  tincture  of  prove  to  be  a  valuable  dye;  bnt  such  is  found 
iodine  applied  externally  has  proved  a  very  re-  not  to  be  the  case.  Thejuiceandefauviumfrom 
raarkable  remedial  agent.  The  method  of  ua-  the  plant  ezert  a  poisonous  influence  to  whicL 
ing  it  in  recent  cases  or  within  15  hours  after  many  persons  are  extremely  sensitive,  while 
the  bite  is  to  inject  the  cellular  tissue  in  and  others  are  not  at  all  affected  even  by  chewing 
about  the  wound  with  the  tincture  by  means  the  plant.  Thoughthepoisoningrarolyprovea 
of  a  shatp-pointed  silver  syringe,  and  apply  fatal,  the  eruptions  and  swellings  produced  are 
the  same  upon  the  swollen  parts  and  3  or  8  attended  witJi  much  pain  and  distress,  which 
inches  beyond  them.  If  the  ease  is  farther  however  usually  yield  to  the  ordinary  treat- 
advanced,  wine  or  brandy  is  given  in  addition,  ment  by  purging  and  external  use  of  sugar  of 
with  iodide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  potaa-  lead,  &a.  The  variety  common  in  California, 
slum  largely  diluted  in  water  and  followed  by  there  known  as  the  poison  oak,  sometimes  at- 
tonics.  Dr.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin  of  the  IT.  S,  army  twns  a  diameter  of  stem  of  6  inches.  It  ap- 
reports  the  discovery  of  an  antidote  to  the  pears  to  be  much  more  virnlent  in  its  action 
poison  of  lie  rattlesnake,  in  common  use  with  than  the  poison  ivy  of  the  East,  and  cutaneous 
■universal  success  by  the  Mexicans  and  Indians,  diseases  resembling  salt  rheum  are  sdd  to  fre- 
This  is  a  plant  known  among  them  as  the  go-  quently  follow  its  attacks  and  resist  the  com- 
loTtdrinera,  and  which  proved,  when  exam-  mon  remedies.  They  are,  however,  cured  by 
ined  by  Prof.  John  Torrey  of  New  York,  to  what  appears  to  be  an  infallible  antidote  to 
be  a  species  of  evphariia,  several  of  which,  the  ]K>ison,  a  decoction  of  a  plant  called  the 
as  the  B.  capitata,  E.  eorollata,  E.  paltistris,  griitdelta  {G.  Mrmitula  or  O.  roiiata),  a  pcr- 
and  E.  villosa,  are  also  celebrated  aa  specifics  ennial  shrub  of  the  natural  order  evrnposiic. 
against  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals.  Tho  The  plant  grows  from  1  to  8  feet  high,  and 
goloadrinera  is  the  E.  proiPrata,  a  plant  of  bears  from  June  to  October  heads  of  small 
frwl  delicate  appearance,  somewhat  like  the  yellow  flowers  liio  sunflowers.  The  buds  and 
gold-thread,  and  having  long  reddish  stems  other  parts  of  the  shrub  contdn  a  white  and 
tliat  spread  and  interlace  with  each  other,  sticky  resinous  matter  in  which  the  remedial 
Its  flowora,  which  appear  from  April  to  No-  virtue  chiefly  resides.  The  same  application 
vember,  are  very  small,  white  with  dark  pur-  is  found  alike  bencfleial  for  many  cutaneous 
pie  throat,  They  are  axillary,  and  have  4  pe-  diseases.  The  leaves  of  the  poison  ivy  have 
tala  and  4  sepals.  AH  parts  of  the  plant,  even  themselves  been  used  as  a  medicine  for  the 
the  large  root,  oontdn  an  abundance  of  milky  same  diseases,  bemg  administered  internally  in 
juice,  in  which  its  medicinal  properties  reside,  doses  of  a  grain  each  several  times  a  day.  A 
It  grows  plentifully  in  dry  gravelly  and  sandy  tincture  of  the  plant  is  also  administered  inter- 
places,  by  road^des  and  in  farm  yards.  Its  nally  by  the  homceopathists  as  a  remedy  for 
juice  is  extracted  by  bruising  portions  of  it  in  various  eruptive  diseases,  and  for  some  paraly- 
a  mortar.    A  cgnsiderable  portion  of  water  is  tic  affeetJons. 

added,  and  several  ounces  of  the  mixture  are  POISSON,SijffeiNDEKis,aT"renchgeometer, 
administered  to  one  bitten  by  any  of  the  ven-  born  in  Pithiviers,  Loiret,  June  31,  1781,  died 
oraous  snakes,  scorpions,  tarantulas,  or  other  in  Paris,  April  25,  1840.  He  was  educated  at 
poisonous  reptiles,  which  abound  in  Arizona  the  polytechnic  schoo],  where  he  became  a  tu- 
and  Sonera.  The  remedy  is  SMd  never  to  fml  tor  and  professor.  Inl809  hewasmade  apro- 
of  effecting  a  cure,  and  its  administration  is  fessor  in  tbe  feculty  of  sciences,  and  in  1811  in 
attended  with  no  danger.  Its  action  is  that  the  normal  school.  Hb  most  important  pro- 
of an  emetic  and  cathartic.  duction  \at)\e:  TraiUde  mecanique^^  vols.8vo., 
POISON  IVY,  or  Poisos  Oak,  a  poisonous  2d  ed.,  183S).  His  last  work,  Tkeorie  dv  cahul 
shrub  or  vine  common  throughout  the  United  desprobi^AiUth,  appeared  in  1838. 
States,  and  called  sometimes  by  one  and  some-  POITIERS,  or  Poiotibes  (anc.  Lmiwnum  or 
times  by  the  other  name.  It  belongs  to  the  iim(muw,afterwardPic(inj!),atownofFrance, 
natural  order  anacardiacew,  and  was  named  capital  of  the  department  of  Yiemie,  211  m.S. 
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8.  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856,  20,333.  It  is  part  of  the  province  of  Aqnitania,  waa  con- 
situated  on  a  rounded  eminence  on  the  left  bank  qnered  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  beginning  of  the 
of  the  river  Clain,  and  at  the  month  of  the  Bth  century,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olovia,  king 
Boivre.  These  two  rivera  anciently  formed  a  of  the  Franks,  in  507,  and  nnder  his  Merovingian 
natnral  fosse  without  the  ramparts  of  the  town  sncoessora  was  held  by  the  dukes  of  Aquitania. 
and  entirely  surronnding  it,  except  at  a  point  During  the  reign  of  Pepin  the  Short  it  became 
in  the  8.  W.  where  was  an  isthmus  defended  by  part  of  the  Oarlovingian  empire,  and  received 
a  strongwallandan  artificial  ditch.  Thisspaee  conntfiof  itsown.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of 
is  now  converted  into  a  promenade.  The  town  the  family  of  Plantagenet  by  the  marriage  of 
is  enclosed  by  old  tnrreted  walls,  pierced  by  6  Henry  II.  of  England  with  Eleanor  of  Poitou 
gates,  4  of  which  open  on  bridges  over  the  and  Aqnitaine,  was  taken  from  John  Laoklaad 
Olain,  Coarse  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  hosiery,  in  1304byPhilip  Augustus,  and  was  recaptured 
laee,  &o.,  are  manufactured. — The  ancient  Le-  by  the  Engheh  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in 
monnm  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Celtic  Pictones.  13BG,  remaining  in  their  hands  nntil  1369,  whea 
It  was  pillaged  by  the  Vandals  in  A.  D.  410,  Charles  V.  agam  subjected  it.  Before  the  rev- 
and  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Viei-  olution  of  1789  it  waa  divided  into  Upper  and 
goths,  who  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Franks.  Lower  Poitou.  Before  the  oaecution  of  Louis 
Near  it  the  Visigoths  under  Alario  were  de-  XVI.  the  Poitevins  rose  in  insurrection  agdnst 
cisively  beaten  by  Clovia  in  607,  and  in  732  Ab-  the  convention,  andunderthenameof  Vendeans 
derrahman  and  his  Saracens  were  defeated  and  the  leadership  of  their  lords  waged  a  ter- 
a  few  miles  N.  E.  of  this  town  by  Charles  Mar-  rible  war.  They  were  partly  subdued  by  Gen. 
tel.  By  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Guienne  Heche  in  1796,  but  remained  royalists  at  heart, 
to  Henry  Plantagenet,  who  became  king  of  Attempts  to  renew  civil  war  took  place  in  1814 
England,  Poitiers  came  into  the  hands  of  that  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  after  that  of 
prince,  and  was  held  by  the  English  until  1204,  Charles  X.  in  1830  and  1833,  but  failed.  Poitou 
when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Philip  Au-  is  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Deux- 
gustus.  On  Sept.  19, 1366,  afewmilesfrom  the  Sfivres,  Vienne,  and  Vendue, 
city,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Poitiers,  POKE  (phytalacea  decandra),  a  common 
in  which  John  II.  of  France,  with  an  army  va-  plant,  the  typical  genus  of  the  natnral  order 
riously  stated  to  be  50,000  and  80,000  strong,  phytolaeeaeeis,  with  a  stout,  herbaceous,  smooth 
was  defeated  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  stem,  growing  from  6  to  9  feet  high ;  large, 
the  head  of  8,000  English  and  Gascon  soldiers,  spindle-shaped,  branching,  and  perennial  roots ; 
The  English  were  posted  in  snch  a  manner  that  scattered,  petiolate,  ovate  oblong  leaves,  smooth 
they  could  only  be  approached  through  anar-  on  both  sides,  ribbed  beneath,  entireond  acute; 
row  lane,  in  which  4  men  could  scarcely  ride  flowers  in  racemes,  the  sepals  white  and  mem- 
abreast,  and  which  was  covered  upon  both  sides  branous  on  the  margin ;  stamens  10,  with  white, 
by  very  heavy  hedges.  In  the  hedges  were  the  roundish,  S-lobed  anthers;  ovary  round  with 
Engli^  archers,  and  at  the  head  of  the  lane  in  10  short  recurved  styles,  which  uniting  form  a 
broken  ground  and  amongvines  were  the  men-  celled  berry,  each  cell  containing  a  vertical  seed, 
at-arras.  The  cavalry  or  knights  were  held  in  It  is  a  native  of  Korth  America,  and  has  become 
reserve.  Upon  this  strong  position  the  French,  naturalized  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of 
sure  of  an  easy  victory,  threw  themselves  with  Europe.  Other  species  are  indigenous  to  Amer- 
great  impetuosity.  The  first  volley  from  the  ica,  Africa,  and  India,  both  within  and  without 
archers  put  them  into  a  confusion  from  which  the  tropics.  The  common  poke  delights  in 
they  did  not  recover.  Their  charge  upon  the  rich  soils,  and  partioularly  thrivra  on  newly 
men-at-arms  entirely  failed,  and  being  charged  cleared  and  burnt  woodlands,  where  it  assumes 
in  turn  and  already  in  great  disorder  they  were  the  habit  of  a  strong  and  luxuriant  weed.  Even 
completely  routed,  and  King  John  was  cap-  after  itsfoliage  hflsfallen,itBracemesof  shining 
tured.  Poitiers  again  reverted  to  France  in  black  berries,  contrasting  with  its  bright  crim- 
1373  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  towns-  son  stems  and  branches,  render  it  conspicuous, 
men  to  Charlea  V.  While  the  English  were  in  These  berries  contain  an  abundance  of  deep 
possession  of  the  larger  part  of  France,  Charles  purple  juice ;  and  tinctures  prepared  of  it  have 
Vll.  held  his  court  and  parliament  at  Poitiers  been  considered  a  popular  remedy  for  chronic 
for  14  years,  and  during  that  time  great  addi-  rheumatism.  The  root  is  a  violent  emetic,  and 
tions  were  made  to  the  town.  During  the  war  the  leaves  are  extremely  acrid,  yet  the  young 
of  the  league  it  was  taken  from  the  Huguenots  shoota  just  springing  from  the  ground  are  used 
by  the  Catholics,  and  Admiral  Ooligni  made  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus.  Employed  ex- 
on  nnsuccessful  attempt  to  retake  it  in  1569.  temally  as  a  local  stunulant,  either  in  the  form 
POITIERS,  DiAHA  OF.  See  Diana.  of  extract  or  in  ointment,  the  plant  has  been 
POITOU,  an  ancient  province  in  the  "W,  of  foimd  efficacious  in  itch  and  scald  head.  Some 
France,  bounded  N.  by  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  repute  has  been  given  to  poke  in  treatment  of 
Touraine,  E.  by  Berry,  Marche,  and  Limousin,  cancer,  but  it  is  presumable  that  some  milder 
S.  by  Angonmois,  Saintonge,  and  Annis,  and  disease  had  been  mistaken  for  it.  The  several 
■W.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay.  Previous  to  the  namesof cecum, pocan,poke,pokeweed, pigeon 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar,  it  was  inhabited  by  berry,  mechoacan,  and  garget  have  been  applied 
the  Hctavi  or  Pictones ;  it  afberwai-d  formed  a  to  the  same  species  of  Phytolacca ;  and  the 
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American  hellebore  (Ttej-atrum  viride,  Aiton)  ia  its  mouth.    The  Niemen,  wliich  haa  its  sobmo 

likewise  called  Indian  poke  or  pokeroot  (see  in  t3ie  government  of  Minsk,  having  traversed 

Hkllbboeb),  a  iex  more  valuahlo  plant,  and  re-  Lithuania,  readies  Poland  near  the  town  of 

lat«d  to  the  Enropean  apeciea,  which  is  in  high  Grodno  and  flows  along  the  Lithuanian  fron- 

repute.    The  berries  of  the  common  poke  are  tier  toward  the  Baltic.    The  Warta,  the  sowce 

eaten  by  birds.    Their  joioe  has  been  used  to  of  which  is  near  that  of  the  Pilica,  and  itsafflu- 

^ve  ooliir  to  wines,  bnt  the  practice  is  discoun-  cut  the  Prosna,  which  partly  separates  Poland 

tenanoed  as  injurious.    Some  value  is  Ukewise  from  Silesia  and  Posen,  are  tributaries  of  the 

attached  to  its  root  in.  veterinary  medicine.  Oder.    Most  of  these  rivers  are  navigable,  and 

POLA,  a  fortified  city  of  Istria  in  Austria,  form  channels  for  tio  exportation  of  produce 

on  the  bay  of  Porto  delle  Rose,  15  ra.  8.  S.  E.  through  the  Prussian  towna  of  Dantzic,  Stettin,' 

JromTrieste;  pop.  11,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  and  Tilsit,  to  the  Baltic.    There  are  lakes  ia 

Venetian  walls  of  the  15th  century,  has  a  ca  the  northern  part  near  the  Prussian  boundary, 

thedral,  a  Greek  church,  and  8  oonventi  and  but  none  of  much  size.    The  climate  is  healthy 

one  of  the  best  harbors  in  Europe.     A  *olony  but  severe,  the  summer  being  very  hot  and  the 

was  established  at  Pola  by  Augustus,  when  it  wmter  very  long  and  exceedingly  cold.    In  the 

was  called  Pietaa  Julia ;  and  subsequently  it  former  season,  especially  when  the  8.  E.  winds 

became  so  flourishing  that  in  tie  reign  of  Se-  blow  from  the  steppes  of  Russia,  the  thermom- 

verus  it  numbered  60,000  inhabitants     '*omo  eter  sometimes  rises  above  90°  P.,  and  in  the 

of  its  ruins  have  been  singularly  well  preserved  latter  it  more  frequently  descends  to  15°  below 

Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  'the  araphi  zero     The  rivers  are  sometimes  ice-bound  and 

theatre,  436  feet  in  length  by  846  in  breadth,  the  fields  covered  with  snow  fori  or  5  months 

two  temples,  one  of  which  was  a  favoritu  study  continuously.    The  sod  ia  mostly  a  fertile  sandy 

of  the  Italian  arebiteotfl,  triumphal  arches,  and  loam,  but  there  are  numerous  unproductive 

portionaof  the  ancient  walls.  tracts  covered  with  sand,  heath,  or  swamps. 

POLAND  (Pol.  PoUha),  KiKODOM  of,  the  Rich  pastures  and  vast  forests  abound.    Tlie 

westernmost  province  of  Russia  in  Europe,  region  between  the  upper  Bug  and  Vistula  is 

situated  between  lat.  60°  4'  and  55°  6'  N,  ind  the  most  fertile,  that  between  the  Vistula  and 

long.  17°  30' and  24°  20' E.;  area  about  49,589  the  Pilica  the  most  varied   and   picturesque, 

so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 4,789,379.    It  is  bounded  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  bar- 

IT.E.  and  E.  by  the  Knssiau  provinces  of  Lithu-  ley,  oats,  and  buckwheat;  various  legumLnons 

ania  (the  governments  of  Kovno,  Wilna,  and  planta ;  apples,  excellent  cherries,  and  other 

GrOdno)  and  Volhynia,  8.  by  Austrian  Galicia,  fruit ;  many  kinds  of  berries,  especially  straw- 

and  V.  and  N.  "W.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  berries,  which  are  equally  delicious  (ftd  abun- 

of  Silesia,  Fosen,  and  West  and  East  Prussia,  dant ;  pine,  fir,  birch,  oak,  ash,  hazel,  lime,  and 

All  these  aurrounding.  provinces,  as  well  as  other  forest  trees;  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead, 

numerous  others,  were  formerly  parts  of  the  and  zinc ;  cattle,  hogs,  bees  in  great  swarms, 

once  independent  and  powerful  state  of  Poland,  poultry,  sheep,  and  horses,  some  breeds  of  the 

of  which  the  present  nominal  kingdom  is  thus  last  two  being  among  the  best  in  eastern  Eu- 

but  a  fragment.    This  country  consists  of  a  rope.    Of  wild  animals  the  most  common  are 

quadrangular  territory,  from  the  N.  E.  comer  the   deer,  fox:,   marten,    polecat,   weasel,   and 

of  which  a  long  and  narrow  tract,  bounded  by  wolf,  the  last  of  which  in  very  severe  winters 

Lithuania  andE.  Prussia,  stretches  northward,  frequently  infests  the  rural  districts;  among  the 

The  average  breadth  of  the  quadrangle  from  singing  birds  are  the  skylark  and  the  nightin- 

E.  to  W.  as  well  as  its  length  from  It.  to  8.  ia  gale ;  the  principal  fish  ia  the  pike. — The  bulk 

about  300  m.    By  f    the  g  eat     p  rt  of  the  of  the  population  consists  of  Poles,  of  whom 

country  ia  a  pldn,  a  nk  nj,  (,  ntly  toward  the  the  higher  classes  are  generally  well  formed, 

Baltic;  only  the  south    n    ef,    n       ehiilyor  vivacious,  warlike,  hospitable,  and  patriotic, 

slightly  mountainoi     b   ng  t  a    rs  d  by  the  but  often  rash  and  violent;  the  women  are 

northernmost  offeh            f  th     Ca  pathians.  graceful  and  spirited,  and  the  peasants  sturdy, 

The  Vistula,  which  fl  wa  fr  m  th  t  mountain  good-natured,  but  slavish.     The  Jews,  who 

range  to  the  Baltic,  nt      P  land  a  httle  below  form  \  of  the  population,  and  are  allowed  to 

Cracow,  running  N.  E.  along  the  southern  or  live  only  in  separate  town  quarters,  are  mostly 

Galician  frontier  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  poor,  careless  in  dress,  speech,  and  manners, 

San,  sweeps  in  a  northerly  and  then  north-  but  bonevoleilt,  religions,  and  intellectual.  The 

westerly  direction  through  the  middle  of  the  Germans,  who  live  chiefly  in  manufacturing 

kingdom,  and  leaves  it  a  little  above  the  Prus-  towns  and  in  separate  agricultural  settlements, 

sian  fortress  of  Thorn.    On  the  right  it  re-  are  distingQiabed  above  all  the  other  inhabit- 

ceives  the  Wieprz,  which  rises  in  the  8.  E.  ants  by  industry,  economy,  and  cleanliness,  but 

corner  of  the  country,  and  the  Bug,  which  risea  are  little  liked  in  other  respects.    Russians  (ex- 

in  Galicia  and  flows  along  the  E.  or  Russian  oept  the  garrisons)  and  gypsies  are  not  nnmer- 

fronfier;  on  the  left  the  Sida,thoPilica,  which  oub.    The  Poles  almost  all  belong  to  the  Roman 

rises  in  the  8.  W.  comer,  and  the  Bzura.    The  Oatholio  church  ;  the  Germans  are  mostly  Ln- 

ITarew,  which  rises  in  the  Russian  government  therans ;   the   Bnssiana  have  churches  of  the 

of  Grodno  and  receives  the  Bohr,  is  an  affluent  Greek  rite.    The  main  resources  of  the  country 

of  the  Bug  from  the  right,  Joining  it  near  are  agriculture  and  mining.    Commerce  and  tbie 
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trades  are  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  his  danghter  "Wanda,  .who  is  said  to  have  de- 
Jews,  and  manufactures  in  those  of  the  Ger-  feated  in  battle  a  German  suitor,  Ejtygier, 
mans.  Woollen  cloth,  cotton  goods,  flannel,  whom  her  patriotism  did  not  allow  her  to  mar- 
merinoes,  shawls,  hosiery,  leather,  paper,  glass,  ry,  and  then  to  have  drowned  herself  in  the 
beet  root  sugar,  beer,  spirits,  iron  and  zinc,  Vistula ;  and  the  tjrant  Popiel,  said  to  have 
mnsical  instnunents,  clocks  and  watches,  and  been  devoured  bymioe  in  his  castle  in  the  mid- 
carriages  are  among  the  principal  manufac-  die  of  Lake  Goplo.  TheeIectionofPiast,apiouB 
tures,  some  of  which  are  exported  to  the  and  benevolent  peasant  of  Eruszwica,  as  king, 
varions  provinces  of  Enasia.  Grains,  seeds,  is  also  regarded  as  mythic,  his  son  Ziemowit 
oil,  honey,  wool,  metals,  and  timber  are  es-  being  considered  the  first  historical  ruler  of  Po- 
ported  to  the  Baltic  porta,  mostly  down  the  land  (860).  Little,  however,  is  known  of  him, 
Vistula  to  Dantzio.  A  strictly  guarded  customs  or  of  his  successors  before  Miecislas  I,  (963- 
line  protects  home  manufactures  against  for-  982),  who  having  married  Dombrowka,  a  Bo- 
eign  competition.  A  raOroad,  running  across  hemian  princess,  was  induced  by  her  to  con- 
the  country  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction,  vert  his  people  to  Christianity.  He  divided  his 
connects  tlie  capital,  Warsaw,  with  the  Eus-  dominions  among  his  sons,  but  Boleslas,  the 
eian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  provinces.  Some  eldest  of  them,  surnamed  the  Brave  or  the 
of  the  other  important  towns  are:  Sando-  Great,madehimself  master  of  the  whole  inher- 
inir,  Pulawy,  the  fortress  New  Iwangorod,  itanee,  extending  it  by  conquests  even  beyond 
Praga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  the  fortress  Now  the  Oder,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Dniester. 
Gcorgiewsk  or  Modlin,  and  Ploek,  on  the  He  was  acknowledged  as  an  independent  mon- 
Vistula ;  Czenstoohowa,  Sieradz,  Kolo,  and  arch  by  the  emperor  Otho  IIL,  who  came  to 
Konin  on  the  Warta ;  Kalisz  on  the  Prosna ;  Poland  to  visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Adalbert  at 
Piotrkow,  Lodz,  and  Eawa,  between  the  Warta  Gnesen ;  but  he  afterward  carried  on  long  wars 
and  the  Pihca ;  Lowicz  on  the  Bzura ;  Kielce,  agwnst  Otho's  sucoessor  Henry  IL,  with  whom 
Opatow,  Eonskie,  and  Radom,  between  the  Pi-  he  finally  concluded  a  peace  at  Bautzen  (1018). 
lica  and  Vistula;  Lubiin,  Leuczna,  and  the  for-  Dissensions betweenthesucceasorsof  Vladimir, 
tress  Zamosc,  near  the  Wieprz ;  Wlodawa  and  grand  prince  of  Kiev,  called  him  to  Kussia,  and 
Kur  on  the  Bug ;  Sicdlce  S.  of  it ;  Lomza,  Os-  he  entered  that  capital  in  triumph,  striking  its 
trolenka,  and  Pultusk  on  the  Narew ;  SuwalH  gold-covered  principal  gate  with  a  sword  re- 
and  Kalwarya  in  the  H".  E,  projection.  The  ceived  from  OtJio,  which  was  afterward  known 
last  division  of  the  country  is  into  5  govern-  among  the  insignia  of  tlie  Polish  crown  under 
ments,  viz.,  of  Warsaw,  Radom,  Lublin,  Plock,  the  name  of  szeserbiee  (notched).  He  was  no  less 
and  Ang^stowo  (capital  Suwalki),  which  has  successfnl  in  peace,  promotmg  commerce,  a 
superseded  a  former  one  into  6  palatinates,  y'lz.,  strict  administration  of  justice,  and  the  spread 
of  Masovia  (capital  Warsaw),  Kalisz,  Cracow  of  the  new  religion,  and  strengthening  Oie  in- 
(eapital  Kielce),  Sandomir,  PodlacMa  (capital  temal  defences  of  the  country.  This  was,  how- 
Siedico),  and  Lublin,  The  present  govern-  ever,  still  in  a  comparatively  rude  condition, 
or  is  Prince  Michael  GortehatoiF. — The  Poles  The  principal  places  were  little  more  than  small 
form  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  towns ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  agricul- 
Slftvio  family  of  nations.  Their  ancestbrs  are  turistsboimd  to  do  military  service;  those  who 
believed  by  the  best  historians  to  have  occu-  were  able  to  equip  a  horse  were  regarded  as 
pied  the  same  regions  during  or  soon  after  the  nobles ;  prisoners,  of  war  were  held  as  serfe ; 
time  of  the  great  migration  of  nations.  A  and  the  government  was  entirely  autocratic, 
few  centuries  later  they  appear  under  the  name  Boleslas  was  fond  of  splendor,  sports,  and  mil- 
ofPolansbetween  the  Oderand  Vistula,  ofLen-  itary  displays,  and  shortly  before  his  death 
czycansE.  of  the  Warta,  of  Masovians  between  (1025)  had  himself  crowned  as  king  by  his 
the  Vistula  and  the  Narew,  and  of  Kujaviaus,  bishops.  The  reign  of  his  son  Miecislas  H. 
Kassubs,  and  Pomeranians  on  or  near  the  lower  was  short.  His  widow  Bisa,  a  granddaughter 
Vistula,  being  surrounded  by  kindred  tribes,  of  the  emperor  Otho  IL,  reigned  for  some 
theObotrits,  Wends.Sorahians,  Lusatians, Sile-  time  badly  in  the  name  of  her  son  Casimir, 
Mans,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  White  and  and  finally  fled  with  the  treasure  and  the  royal 
EedCroats,on  the  W.and8.,andhythePras-  insignia  to  Germany.  Casimir  followed  her, 
sians,  Lithuanians,  and  others  on  the  E.  The  and  a  period  of  anarchy  ensued.  The  national 
Polans,  probably  so  named  as  inhabitants  of  heathenism  prevailed  over  the  imported  wor- 
the  pltnn  (Pol.  poU,  field,  plain),  formed  the  ship;  the  Christian  priests  were  murdered,  and 
most  conspicuous  group,  and  eventually  gave  their  churches  destroyed.  Eussiana  and  Bo- 
their  name  to  the  whole  nation.  Their  Uader  or  hemians,  grasping  the  opportunity  to  take  re- 
prince  Lech,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Gnesen  venge  for  late  defeats,  invaded  the  country, 
(about  A.  D.  650),  is  the  first  among  the  heroes  Casimir,  who  had  Uved  for  years  the  life  of  a 
of  the  earliest,  that  is,  legendary  Polish  history,  monk,  -was  now  recalled  (1040),  and  by  the  res- 
But  as  Lach  is  stiil  used  for  Pole  among  the  torationofpeace,order,andOhristianity,gwned 
Enasians,  tlio  name  of  the  fabulous  brother  of  thesumameof"  the  Restorer,"  EisaonBoles- 
Ozech  (Bohemian)  and  Eus  (Eussia)  probably  las  IL,  or  the  Bold  (1068-'8I),  was  warlike, 
belonged  to  the  people.  Equally  fabulous  are,  like  the  first  of  that  name,  but  without  his  abil- 
among  others,  Krakus,  the  founder  of  Cracow;  ity  as  a  ruler.    He  triumphed  over  the  Bohe- 
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mians,  decided  by  his  intervention  the  disputes  among  the  nobles.    The  interests  of  the  lower 

about  the  Hungarian  throne,  and  on  a  similar  classes,  too,  were  after  the  death  of  the  virtuous 

eipodiUon  to  Russia  occnpied  Kiev.    This  city,  Oasimir  more  and  more  disregarded;  domains 

however,  proved  a  Oapua  to  bis  warriors ;  the  aud  single  estates  were  granted  as  presents  or 

war  was  protracted  for  years,  and  lawlessness  rewards  to  favorites  or  public  officers,  with  the 

aud  profligaoy  prevailed  in  the  meanwhile  in  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  peasantry ;  the 

Poland.    On  his  i-etarn  he  committed  acts  of  obligations  of  the  latter  were  gradually  extend- 

tyranny,  and  even  stained  his  hands  with  the  ed,  while  the  higher  nobles  were  exempted 

blood  of  St.  Stanislas,  bishop  of  Cracow,  who  from  all  public  burdens.    An  attempt  of  Mie- 

had  reprimanded  him.    This  roused  the  people  cislastbe  Old  to  recover  the  crown  after  the 

against  him,  and  he  died  in  exile.    His  broth-  death  of  Oasimir  fmJed.    The  son  of  the  former, 

er  Ladislas  [Wladyslaw)  Herman  (1081-1103),  Ladislas,  was  also  set  up  as  a  rival  to  that  of 

weak-minded  and  sluMish,  resigned  the  regal  the  latter,  Lesco  (Leszek)  L,  the  White,  but 

title,  being  satisfied  with  that  of  duke,  and  in-  generously  resigned  (1207).    Thus  the  youngest 

trusted  all  affairs  of  state  to  afavorite,  Sieciecb,  line  of  the  house  of  Boleslas  Crooked  Mouth 

whom  he  rtused  to  the  dignity  of  palatine  (wo~  remtuned  in  possession  of  power.    Lesco  him- 

jewoda),  and  whose  sway  caused  general  discon-  self  took  the  provinces  of  Oracow,  Sandomir, 

tent.    His  two  sons  finally  compelled  him  to  and  Pomerania;  his  brother  Conrad  received 

banish  the  favorite,  and  Ladislaa  Herman  died  Masovia,    Eujavia,    Sieradz,    and    Lenczyca. 

soon   afterward.    His  son  Boleslas  HI.,  the  Lesco,  a  worthy  son  of  Oasimir  the  Just,  re- 

Orooked  Mouth  (1102-'39),  warred  with  sue-  peatedly  interfered    in  the  afi'airs  of  the  dia- 

cess  against  the  Prussians,  coniiuered  Pomera-  tracted   Eed  Russian   principality  of  Halica 

nia,  converting  its  inhabitants  to  Oliristianity,  (Galicia),  protecting   the  house  of  his  former 

and  defended  Silesia  against  the  emperor  Henry  enemy  Prince  Boman  against  native  factions  as 

v.;  but,  no  leas  pasMonate  than  brave,  he  took  well  as  against  the  Hungarians.  Hethentumed 

a  bloody  revenge  on  his  half  brother  Zbigniew  bis  attention  to  the  afi'airs  of  his  own  province, 

for  repeated  provocations,  and  died  broken-  Pomerania,  in  a  part  of  which  Sventopelk,  a 

hearted  after  having  been  worsted  by  the  Hun-  native  governor,  who  had  delivered  the  coast 

garians,  Bohemians,  and  Russians,    By  his  will  landof  the  Baltic  from  the  Danes,  strove  to  as- 

he  divided  his  dominions  among  his  4  eldest  snme  absolute  power,    Lesco  tried  to  bring 

sons,  the  youngest,  Oasimir,  receiving  no  share,  abont  a  peaceful  settlement,  but  was  treacher- 

Henry  received  Sandomir,  Miecislas  HI.  (the  ously  murdered  by  the  Pomeranian.  The  prov- 

Old)  Great  Poland  (or  Poland  proper)  with  ince,  a  conquest  of  Boleslas  HI,  was  lost.  Con- 

Posen,  Boleslas  IV.  (die  Oariy-haired)  Masovia  rad,  too,  who  was  as  rash  and  crnel  as  his  brother 

andKujavia,andLadisla3n.  Pomerania,  Silesia,  wasmOd,  was  unable  to  cope  with  bis_  heathen 

Sieradz,  Lenczyca,  and  Oracow,  with  the  guardi-  Prussian  neighbors.    He  called  to  his  assist- 

anship  of  his  brothers  and  the  title  of  monarch,  ance  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  were  not  satis- 

Bat  the  harmony  among  the  family  was  of  fled  with  the  oonveraion  of  the  half  savage 

diort  duration.    Ladislas,  incited  by  his  Ger-  people,  but  made  conquest  and  power"  their 

man  wife,  tried  to  dispossess  bis  brothers,  and  principal  object,  carried  their  arms  mto  LitJiu- 

was  deposed.    Boleslas  was  elected  monarchin  nnia  and  Podlachia,  and  soon  became  terrible 

his  stead,  but  after  a  war  against  Frederic  Bar-  enemies  of  Poland.    Boleslas  V.  the  Bashful 

baroa3a,*wbo  intervened  in  favor  of  the  eldest  (1227-'T9),  who  succeeded  his  father  under  the 

line,  finally  cede^  Silesia  to  the  sons  of  Ladislas,  guardianship  of  bis  uncle,  and  grew  up  to  be- 

and  this  province  eventually  became  severed  come  "an  nnjnst  judge,  peace-loving  knight, 

from  Poland  and  Germanized,    Miecislas,  who  and  careless  ruler,"  was  not  the  man  to  restore 

succeeded  Boleslas  as  monarch,  shared  the  fiite  the  power  of  the  state.    This  was  almost  anni- 

of  the  eldest  brother  (1177),  and  the  crown  de-  Hlated  by  the  great  invasion  of  the  Mongol 

volvedupontbe  youngest,  Oasimir  II.,  sumamed  Tartars.    Boleslas  escaped  beyond  the  Oarpa- 

the  Just,  who  had  succeeded  Henry  in  Sando-  thians,  whence  he  contmued  his  flight  together 

mir,  and  had  subsequently  also  inherited  Ma-  with  King  B61a  of  Hungary ;  the  people  sought 

Bovia  and  Kujavia.    He  was  successful  both  in  refuge  in  the  vast  forests  or  behind  the  walls 

peace  and  war.    Important  r^onns  took  place  of  the  scanty  fortresses.    The  Mongol^  burned 

during  hia  reign  in  the  administration  of  the  Cracow,  and  carried  death  and  devastation  even 

country.    An  assembly  of  bishops  convoked  at  beyond  the  Oder.    Duke  Henry  the  Hons  of 

Lenczyca  in  1180  established  the  rights  of  the  Silesia  fell  with  bis  knights  on  the  great  battle 

peasants  and  the  olerfr-    A  senate  was  formed  field  of  Wahlstatt  near  Liegnitz  in  1241,  but  the 

consisting  chiefly  of  bishops,  palatines,  and  cas-  invaders  now  commenced  their  retreat,  pilkg- 

tellans,  or  governors  of  the  fortified   castles,  ing,  burning,  and  carrying  off  men  and  cattle. 

Thusthemonarchybecameliraitedbytheintro-  The  decay  of  the  country  was  general  and 

auction  of  a  kind  of  oligarchy,  which  by  snbse-  gradual.    The  heirs  of  Conrad  subdivided  his 

quent  changes  was  developed  into  a  powerful  possessions.    Various  western  districts  were 

aristocracy.    This  was  in  part  a  natural  oonse-  pledged    for  loans  or  ceded  to  neighboring 

quence  of  the  divi^on  of  the  country,  which  German  princes,  espedaOy  to  the  margraves 

brought   about  the  appointment  of  numorons  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Bohemians  occupied 

ducal  palatines  and  other  officers,  chosen  ftom  parts  of  southern  Silesia.    The  numerous  Ger- 
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man  settlers  in  the  towns,  thon^li  ns«ful  for  clwrnB,  and  secured  the  sllianpfl  of  Hungary 
their  industry,  extended  the  influence  of  by  adopting  aa  successor  his  nephew  Louis  the 
their  native  country  by  the  spread  of  their  Ian-  Great,  King  of  that  country.  Humane  and  en- 
gnage  and  the  introduction  of  GermaJi  cnatoma  lightened  above  his  age,  iJiongh  profiigate,  ho 
and  even  laws,  especially  those  regulating  com-  earned  the  title  of  "  king  of  the  peasants,"  pro- 
merce  and  trade,  and  almost  denationalized  tect«d  the  Jews,  had  a  double  code  of  laws  for 
parts  of  their  adopted  land.  German  warriora  both  Polands  promulgated  by  the  diet  of  "Wis- 
and  adventurers  flocked  to  the  shores  of  the  lica  ia  1347,  and  founded  the  university  of 
Bflltio,  where  the  Teutonic  knights,  pressed  by  Cracow,  the  first  in  northern  Europe.  But  ha 
the  Prussians,  Lithnanians,  and  Sventopelt  of  also  took  care  to  atrengtlien  and  estend  his 
Pomerania,  allied  themselves  with  the  knights  power.  He  built  cities  and  fortresses,  and  after 
sword-bearers  of  Livonia  for  common  cmsad-  the  death  without  issue  of  Bolesias  of  ITasovia, 
ing  wars  on  the  confines  of  Poland.  The  Jews,  who  reigned  over  Halicz,  annexed  his  vast  po&- 
too,  who  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  were  sessions  to  the  Polish  crown.  To  defend  ita 
driven  by  persecution  from  Germany,  retained  rights  to  these  provinces,  he  foaght  with  vary- 
in  Poland  the  lajiguage  which  they  had  adopt-  ing  success  against  Tartars,  Lithuanians,  and 
ed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  WaOaehians.  His  death  (13T0)  closed  the  long 
Tartars,  Red  Russians,  and  even  the  Lithua-  reign  of  the  Piast  dynasty,  the  first  century  of 
nians,  who  found  an  able  prince  in  Mindog,  which  (860-962)  may  be  regarded  as  half  his- 
made  oocaaional  incursions.  Still  Boleslaa  sue-  torical,  the  following  180  years  (nearly),  from 
ceeded  in  annexing  Podlachia.  He  left  the  the  accession  of  JTiecialas  I.  to  the  death  of 
country  in  a  distracted  condition,  which  grew  Boleslaa  Crooked  Month  (1139),  as  a  time  of 
still  worse  during  the  short  reigns  of  his  snc-  growth  and  conquests,  the  180  years  preceding 
cessors  Lesoo  II.  the  Black,  a  grandson  of  Con-  the  coronation  of  King  Ladislas  I.  the  Short 
rad,  Premislas  (Przemyslaw),  duke  of  Posen,  (1319),  as  a  time  of  division  and  decay,  and  the 
who  was  crowned  king  at  Gnesen  in  1295,  but  last  period  of  60  years  as  one  of  reconstruction 
soon  after  murdered  by  Brandenburgians,  and  and  renewed  expansion. — Louis  of  Hungary 
Wenceslas,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  elected  possessed  the  title,  legaJly  conferred  by  the 
by  the  people  of  Great  Poland  as  a  rival  to  La-  diet,  of  Poliahking,  but  hardly  deserved  it,  his 
dislas  the  Short  (Lotietek),  a  brother  of  Lesco  policy  remaining  exclusively  Hungarian.  He 
II.  This  prince,  who  had  saved  his  life  once  spent  all  his  time  in  his  native  kingdom,  and 
before  by  escaping  in  disguise,  again  became  a  even  commenced  the  annexation  to  it  of  the 
fugitive,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but,  Haliczian  territories.  The  legislative  rights  of 
growing  manly,  steady,  and  resolute  in  misfor-  the  nobles,  however,  he  confirmed  and  estend- 
tune,  returned  to  Poland  in  1305,  was  well  re-  ed,  being  bent  on  securing  the  Polish  buccos- 
ceived  in  Cracow  and  Sandomir  (little  Poland),  sion  to  one  of  his  two  toghters,  Mary  and 
but  had  to  struggle  hard  against  factions  in  Hedvig,  Of  these,  the  younger,  a  girl  distin- 
Great  Poland  and  elsewhere,  the  encroach-  guished  by  beauty  as  well  as  piety  and  mild- 
ments  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  numerous  ness  of  character,  was  acknowledged  after  his 
deeply  rooted  abuses.  He  succeeded  in  reator-  death  (1389),  but  long  remained  absent  from 
ing  order  and  the  unity  of  the  larger  part  of  Poland,  which  was  in  the  meanwhile  a  scene 
the  country  (Silesia  subjecting  itself  to  the  Bo-  of  civil  war.  She  findly  arrived,  and,  follow- 
hemian  kings) ;  made  Cracow  its  permanent  ing  the  advice  of  tho  Polish  statesmdh,  gave 
capital,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned  in  herhandtoJagiello,  grand  prince  of  Lithuania, 
1319;  reformedjudicial  abuses;  abolished  bu-  conquering  not  without  a  struggle  an  early 
merous  illegally  acquired  privileges;  convened  love  for  an  Austrian  duke.  The  pagan  prince 
an  assembly  of  senators,  chancellors,  regal  o£B-  was  baptized  as  Ladislas  (IL),  and  promised 
cers,  and  other  nobles  for  legislative  purpose*  to  convert  his  people,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
at  Obdnciny  in  1331,  which  may  bo  regarded  by  the  zeal  of  Hedvig,  and  to  unite  hisposses- 
as  the  first  Polish  diet  {tejm) ;  and  in  alliance  sions  witli  Poland,  These,  the  limits  of^ which 
with  the  powerfiil  prince  of  Lithuania,  Gedi-  had  been  extended  by  the  conquests  of  his 
min,  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  the  grandfather  and  father,  Gedlmin  and  Olgerd, 
Tentonio  knights.  Eeturnmg  from  his  last  from  the  Baltic  and  the  DQna  to  the  Dnieper 
campaJgnj  the  septuagenarian  monarch  was  and  Black  sea,  comprised  Lithuania  proper, 
justly  hmled  as  the  father  of  his  country  by  Samogitia  (N.  of  the  Niomon),  Pole3ia{onboUi 
the  people  of  the  capital,  but  death  followed  aides  of  the  Pripetz),  Tolhynia,  Podolia,  and 
dose  upon  bis  triumphal  reception  (1333).  Ukraine,  and  in  extent  exceeded  the  territories 
"  War  agdnst  the  Teutonic  order"  was  the  last  of  Poland,  though  surpassed  by  it  in  population, 
advice  of  the  king  who  had  saved  and  reorgan-  wealth,  and  culture.  The  promised  union  of 
ized  Poland;  peace  was  the  foremost  desire  of  the  two  powerful  states  was  esecuted  gradud- 
his  son  Casimir  HI.  tho  Great,  who  made  it  lyand  with  difficulty,  Jagiello,  acknowledged 
powerful  and  flonrishing.  He  exchanged  the  as  king  of  Poland  (1886-1434),  warred  success- 
eastern  part*  of  Pomerania,  which  had  been  fnJly  against  the  Teutonic  knights,  routing  them 
regMued  under  Premislas,  for  some  districts  on  at  Grilnwald  in  1410.  His  cousin  Witold  in 
tho  Vistula  restored  by  the  knights ;  ceded  8i-  vain  conspired  with  the  emperor  Sigismund  to 
lesia  to  Bohemia  for  a  resignation  of  farther  make  himself  independent  king  of  Lithuania 
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nader  Lis  protection.    After  the  death  of  Ja-  The  conspiracy  of  Glinaki,  an  ambitions  IJthn- 

giello,  however,  his  eider  son  Ladislas  HI.  was  anian,  however,  which  was  haffled,  involved 

acknowledged  only  in  Poland,  the  Lithnonians  Sigismund  in  a  war  with  Muscovy,  in  which 

preferring  to  be  ruled  separately  nnder  the  Smolensk  was  lost,  though  Prince  Oonstantine 

Soanger,  Oaaimir.  Both  were  atill  nnder  guar-  Ostrogski  won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Orsha.  A 
ianship.  Ladislas  was  aiibseqnentJy  elected  large  part  of  the  Teutonic  order  having  adopted 
king  of  Hungary,  and  after  a  successful  eipedi-  the  tenets  of  Luther,  their  last  grand  master 
tion  against  the  Turks,  and  a  favorable  peace  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  Sigismund'a  nephew, 
concluded  under  oath,  which  he  waa  peranaded  was  established,  as  vassal  of  the  latter,  dake  of 
to  break  in  the  interest  of  religion,  fell  in  a  eastern  Prussia  at  EOnigsberg  in  1525 ;  the 
second  campaign  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Tarna  western  part  of  that  country,  with  Dantzie, 
in  1444.  Ilia  brother  Casimir  IV.  now  reigned  remained  in  the  immediate  possession  of  Po- 
orer both  Lithuania  and  Poland.  The  first  land,  under  the  name  of  Eojal  Prussia-  A 
part  of  iiis  long  reign  was  mostly  occupied  by  peace  with  the  Turks,  who  had  advanced  to 
campaigns  ag^nst  the  Teutonic  knights,  whose  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  secured 
extortions  drove  the  people  of  eastern  Pomera-  the  suzoriunty  of  Poland  over  Moldavia.  The 
nia.  or  as  it  was  now  called  Prussia,  to  rebellion,  tranqnillity  of  the  good  king  waa  disturbed 
andin  the  peace  of  Thorn  (1466)  finally  Burren-  toward  the  close  of  his  reign  by  petty  political 
dered  me  territories  of  Dantzio,  Culm,  and  Er-  intrigues  of  his  queen  Bona,  an  Italian  princess, 
meland  to  Poland,  keeping  the  eastern  part  aa  and  the  undeserved  complaints  of  the  nobility, 
vassal  of  that  crown.  The  Polish  nobility,  who  who,  having  been  called  out  for  an  expedition 
by  their  bravery  decided  the  protracted  contest,  to  Wallachia,  assembled  in  the  Ticinit;y  of 
simultaneously  extended  and  regulated  their  Lemberg,  abont  160,000  in  number,  declaimed 
rights  and  legislative  privileges ;  toe  diets  were  agmnst  encroachments,  drew  up  a  list  of  griev- 
organized  by  the  institution  of  preceding  dis-  ances,  and  dispersed.  Bring  soon  after,  Bigis- 
trict  assemblies,  and  the  introduction  of  regu-  mnnd  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Si^smund  11. 
lar  representation ;  equality  among  the  warrior  Augustus,  an  inesperienced  youth,  who  had 
class  or  nobles  more  and  more  prevailed ;  prince-  been  trained  to  effeminacy  by  his  mother.  But 
ly  and  other  titles  were  despised,  but  family  ia  spite  of  many  foibles,  he  proved  a  worthy 
arms  generally  introduced ;  in  lithnania  alone  successor  of  his  father  as  soon  as  he  waa  de- 
the  higher  nobility  preserved  their  titles  and  hvered  from  the  maternal  tyranny  of  Bona, 
oligardiio  influence,  and  their  pretensnons  and  who,  after  persecuting  him  for  some  time  for 
turbulent  spirit  caused  numeroua  troubles,  and  having  secretly  married  Barbara  EadziwiU, 
even  grave  losses.  The  long  wars  were  fol-  finally  withdrew  with  her  rich  treasures  to 
lowed  by  a  period  of  relaxation.  Western  Italy.  So  circumscribed  was  already  at  that 
Prussia,  roviviug  after  a  dreadful  devastation,  time  the  power  of  the  king,  that  the  affection- 
became  a  great  channel  for  foreign  commerce ;  ate  husband  waa  nearly  compeOed  to  aaoriflce 
luxury,  extravagance  in  dress,  and  refinement,  the  crown  to  his  love,  and  saved  both  only  by 
and  the  use  of  foreign  languages,  including  timely  directing  the  attention  and  jealousy  of 
Latin,  spread  through  all  classes  except  that  of  the  lower  nobility,  the  so  called  "younger 
the  peasants.  This  latter  class  waa  etill  mora  brethren,"  to  the  abuses  and  encroachments 
oppressed  during  the  foDowing  short  reigns  of  of  the  higher,  the  "  elder  brethren."  The  re- 
the  sons  of  Oasunir,  John  (I.)  Albert  (1492-  form  of  the  republic,  as  the  state  was  called, 
1501)  and  Alexander  (1501-'6).  The  former  now  became  one  of  the  prindpal  objects  of 
made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  limit  the  sway  the  diets,  another  being  the  final  union  of 
of  the  nobles,  and  only  aroused  their  jealousy  Lithuania  with  the  crown.  To  achieve  both  the 
and  suspicions,  an  unexpected  defeat  in  the  king  and  the  nobles  were  indefatigable  in  their 
forests  of  Bukovina  during  aa  expedition  endeavors.  The  Lithuanian  loi-ds,  however, 
against  Wallachia  in  1496  being  attributed  by  who  gloriedin  princely  titles  and  enjoyedgreat 
them  to  a  plot  aiming  at  their  extermination,  fendal  privileges,  were  slow  in  submitting  to 
TJnderthe  lattarthe  old  and  recent  enactments,  Polish  equality  ;  but  Sigismund  Augustus  set 
which  had  already  concentrated  almost  all  a  good  exaraplo  by  sacrificing  his  own  feudal  aa 
power  in  the  two  houses  of  the  diet,  the  sen-  well  as  hereditary  rights.  After  the  death  of 
ate  and  the  more  powerfid  chamber  of  depu-  Nicholas  EadziwiU  the  Black,  one  of  its  prin- 
ties,  were  digested  in  the  form  of  a  regiUar  cipal  opponents,  the  union  waa  proclaimed  by 
code  by  the  chancellor  Laakl  Sigismund  I.,  the  diet  of  Lublin  in  1669.  Ostrogski,  Ozarto- 
another  son  of  Casimir  IV.,  sacceeded  (1506-  ryski,  and  other  powerful  Lithuanians  signed 
'48).  -Steady,  diligent,  active,  and  a  friend  of  it.  Lithuania  ceased  to  be  a  hereditary  pos- 
peaoe,  he  was  tlie  happiest  king  of  his  age,  session  of  the  house  of  Jagiello,  but  was  to 
He  was  beloved  by  the  whole  people,  aad  form  a  common  republic  with  Poland,  under 
obeyed  by  even  the  turbulent  nobility.  The  the  rule  of  an  elective  king,  with  a  common 
resources  of  the  country  were  developed,  and  diet  and  senate.  The  two  component  parts, 
it  attained  an  unpreeedeated  prosperity,  enjoy-  however,  the  grand  principality  and  the  crown, 
ing  peace  and  order  while  almost  the  whole  of  mmnttuned  their  separate  titles,  armies,  finances, 
Europe  was  distracted  by  wars  resulting  from  andstatutea.  Podlachia,  Volhynia,andUkraina 
religious  dissenMons  or  the  ambition  of  princes,  were  transferred  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
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Livonia,  recently  wmquered  hy  Sigismnnd  An-  the  nniversily  of  Wilna,  whicli  he  intrasted  to 
gustus  from  the  knights  sword-hearers,  and  de-  the  Jesuits.  He  reformed  the  judiciary,  in- 
fended  against  Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Muscovy,  etituting  independent  high  tribunals,  strength- 
remained  a  common  duchy,  Warsaw  in  Ma-  ened  the  military  forces  of  the  country,  se- 
Bovia  was  chosen  to  be  the  regular  eeat  of  the  cured  the  friendship  of  the  Tartars  around  the 
diet  The  power,  prosperity,  and  opulence  of  Black  sea,  organized  the  Cossacks  of  the  lower 
the  state  approached  their  heiglit.  Peace  pro-  Dnieper  as  guardians  of  the  8.  E.  frontier,  and 
moted  commerce,  refinement,  and  the  develop-  in  a  war  against  Russia  humiliated  Ivan  and 
ment  of  literature  in  both  Latin  and  the  ver-  conquered  Polotzk.  His  principal  adviser  and 
nacnlar  Polish,  which  also  gradually  took  the  right  Jirm  was  John  Zamojski,  who  united  the 
place  of  the  Russian  in  the  Lithuauian  parts.  ■  diguities  of  chancellor,  castellan  of  Cracow, 
Toleration  and  hospitality  attracted  foreigners  and  hetman  or  commander-in-chief.  Though 
of  all  sects,  Lutherans,  Calviuists,  and  Bocin-  a  favorite  also  of  the  nation,  he  aroused  the 
ians,  while  western  Europe  was  the  scene  of  anger  of  the  nobility  against  the  king  by  an  act 
internecine  religious  strifes.  The  population  of  extreme  though  just  severity,  the  eiecution 
of  Poland  was  doubled  under  the  two  Sigis-  of  Samuel  Zborowsld,  for  murder  and  rehel- 
munds.  But,  a  prey  to  disease,  and  to  male  and  lions  conduct;  aud  Bathori,  who  frequently 
female  favorites  and  charlatans,  the  younger  made  use  of  Hungarian  troops,  was  suspected 
died  poor  in  rural  solitude,  and  without  issue,  of  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  conOTiution 
the  last  in  the  male  line  of  the  Jngiellos,  the  and  the  establishment  of  a  strong,  hereditary 
happiest  of  all  the  Polish  dynasties  (15T2),  monarchy,  when  he  died.  He  closed  the  pe- 
During  the  interregnum  which  now  followed,  riod  of  Poland's  greatest  power  and  prosper- 
the  cardinal  rights  of  the  nation  were  estah-  ity,  which,  commencing  with  the  accession  of 
lished,  each  elective  head  being  re<|nired  to  the  house  of  Jagiello,  lasted  full  200  years, 
enter  into  a  regular  covenant  with  it  and  to  The  independence  of  Poland  survived  this  pe- 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pacta  eontenta.  riod  for  two  more  centuries,  but  these  were  a 
He  waa  bound  to  convoke  the  diet  every  two  time  of  almost  continual  decay,  Si^smund 
years,  to  have  a  permanent  council  consisting  Vasa,  the  Swedish  crown  prince,  who  by  hia 
of  senators  and  deputies,  to  respect  the  rights  mother  was  &  descendant  of  the  Jagiellos,  and 
of  the  dissidents,  not  to  declare  war  or  to  send  an  Austrian  archduke,  Maximilian,  were  the 
ambassadors  abroad  without  the  consent  of  principal  candidates  after  Bathori.  Zamojski 
the  estates,  and  not  to  marry  without  that  of  carried  the  election  of  the  former,  but  his 
the  senate.  An  infraction  of  the  compact  was  enemies  the  Zborowskis  and  their  followers 
to  absolve  the  people  from  allegiance.  A  diet  declared  for  the  latter.  The  hetman,  how- 
of  convooafion,  assembled  by  the  archbishop  ever,  routed  the  archduke's  troops,  made  him 
of  Gnesen  as  jirimate,  preceded  the  diet  of  prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  resign.  Stiil 
election,  which  was  held  on  the  field  of  Wola  Sigismund,  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  Cath- 
before  Warsaw,  every  nobleman  having  an  in-  oliczealcosthim  his  hereditary  Swedish  crown, 
dividual  and  equal  elective  vote.  The  arch-  entered  into  close  alliance  with  Austria,  like 
duke  Ernest,  a  member  of  the  thea  all-annex-  many  of  his  predecessors  marrying  a  princess 
ing  house  of  Austria,  and  others  found  little  of  that  house.  His  long  reign  (1587-1632) 
sympathy ;  the  choice  fell  upon  the  most  un-  was  distinguished  by  great  men  and  numerous 
worthy  candidate,  the  profligate  Henry  of  wars,  hut  hy  no  favorable  results.  In  his  first 
Valois,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  war  against  Sweden,  -where  his  uncle  Charles 
IX.  of  France.  A  splendid  embassy  escorted  IX.  occupied  the  throne,  he  lost  almost  the 
the  duke  from  Paris,  and  a  splendid- corona-  whole  of  Livonia,  in  epite  of  Zamojski's  suc- 
tion took  place  at  Cracow,  in  1574 ;  but  the  cesses  and  CLodkiewicz's  brilliant  victory  at 
effeminate  prince  and  the  hardy  nation  were  Kirchholm  in  1605.  Mniszfech,  Wisniowiecki, 
soon  heartily  disgusted  with  each  other;  and  and  others  in  vain  sacrificed  their  men  and 
after  a  few  months,  having  received  the  news  riches  to  set  thedaughter  of  the  former,  Maryna, 
of  the  death  of  Charles,  he  secretly  ran  off  to  together  with  the  Pseudo  Demetrius  on  the 
France  to  succeed  him  as  Henry  HI.  Another  throne  of  Moscow  ;  the  pretender  fell  by  the 
Hapsburg,  the  emperoc  Masimilian  II.,  ap-  Shuiskis  in  1600  ;  Zolkiewski,  the  heroic  Polish 
peared  as  candidate,  and  b  as  evtn  arl  itrinly  hetmaa,  took  the  latter  prisoners,  and  had  his 
declared  elected  by  the  primate  Uchanski  king's  son  Ladislas  crowned  as  czar  in  1610; 
but  the  great  statesman  John  Zamoj  ki  pro  but  Sigismund,  who  aimed  at  converting  Kus- 
poaed  to  give  the  crown  to  Anna  JagieUo  an  sia,  spoiled  the  affair  by  a  separate  expedition, 
elderly  and  virtnous  sister  of  Sigismund  Au  and  all  but  Smolensk  and  Sevoria  was  lost 
gustus,  choosing  for  her  1  uaband  Stephen  B  i  ag«n.  Zamojski  successfully  interfered,  at  Ma 
thori,  prince  of  Transjliania  and  hii  advice  own  expense,  in  the  affairs  of  Moldavia,  but 
prevwled  (1675).  This  Transylvaman  wis  other  powerful  nobles  who  followed  his  es- 
probably  the  ablest  monarch  Poland  ever  had.  ample  were  made  captives  by  the  Turks.  Zol- 
A  zealous  Catholic  himself,  he  was  animated  kiewski  conquered  peace  from  the  Turks,  but 
by  a  spirit  of  toleration  toward  others,  and  as  fell  in  a  new  war  at  Cecora  in  1620,  Chod- 
a  patron  of  science  and  friend  of  education  kiewicz  revenged  his  death  at  Ohocim,  where 
founded  numerous  institations,  among  others  he  closed  his  glorious  career  in  1621.    Li  an- 
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other  war  agfunst  Sweden,  wlien  Sigismnnd  Casimir  returned,  the  king  of  Denmark  proTed 
counted,  but  in  vMn,  on  Austrian  and  Spanish  .  a  useful  ally,  and  the  aword  of  Ozamiecki  was 
md  agwnst  the  common  enemy  Gustavns  victorious  everywhere  and  against  all  enemiea, 
Adolphua,  not  only  was  Ijvonia  not  reeon-  from  Oracow  to  Slonim,  and  from  the  coast  of 
quered,  but  Eiga  was  lost  {1631),  the  Polish  Denmark  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea.  Peace 
fleet  on  the  Baltic  destroyed,  and  a  part  of  waa  conqnered,  but  at  great  sacrifices.  Ducal 
Prussiagiven  up  by  a  truce  in  1929.  In  inter-  Prussia  was  definitely  ceded  to  Brandenburg, 
nal  affdrs  Sigismnnd  was  not  more  successful ;  almost  all  Livonia  to  Sweden,  and  Smolensk, 
the  Greeks  and  other  dissidents  complained,  Severia,  Tohernigov,  and  Ukraine  E.  qf  the 
conspired,  or  rebelled,  the  regular  army  extort-  Dnieper  to  Russia,  by  the  treaties  of  Welau, 
ed  its  arrears  by  mutiny,  and  the  roya!  dignity  Oliwa  (1660),  and  Andruszow.  Poland  was 
was  more  than  once  hniniliatod.  Sigismund's  half  a  desert.  John  Oasimir,  despairing  of  the 
brave  son,  Ladislaa  IV.  (1682-'48),  defended  future,  resigned,  and  retired  to  an  abhey  in 
Smolensk  against  Russia,  and  regained  Prussia  France,  where  he  died.  Michael  Eorybut 
in  a  peace  oonoluded  with  Sweden  in  1835,  Wisniowiecki  was  elected  his  successor.  He 
bat  in  domestic  concerns  was  not  more  fortu-  was  the  son  of  a  commander  who  made  him- 
nate  than  his  fether.  Having  by  some  in-  self  terrible  to  the  Cossacks  in  the  wars  of  the 
tended  reforms  caused  suspicion  among  theno-  preceding  reign,  but  himself  possessed  neither 
hility,  he  had  to  submit  to  further  limitationa  distinction,  nor  wealth,  nor  confidence  in  his 
of  the  regal  authority.  The  dominant  class,  own  abilities,  and  had  almost  to  be  compelled 
the  turbulent  warrior  brotherhood,  now  exer-  to  accept  the  crown.  The  primate  and  the 
cised  its  away  in  every  direction,  tyrannically  hetman  John  Sohieski  openly  and  secretly  agi- 
gniding  the  king,  prohiliiting  superior  titles,  tated  against  him;  and  when  on  an  incursion 
entirely  excluding  the  non-nohles  from  all  of  the  Turks,  in  which  they  overran  Ukraine 
legislative  influence,  and  more  and  more  bur-  and  Podolia  and  captured  Kamienieo  (1672), 
dening  and  degrading  the  peasantry.  Similar  Jio  concluded  with  them  a  shameful  peace, 
oppression,  as  well  as  religious  persecution,  Sohieski  caused  its  rejection  by  the  senate,  im- 
was  now  begun  against  the  Cossacks,  which  mediately  hastened  to  the  seat  of  war,  and 
at  the  time  of  Ladialas'a  death  resulted  in  a  routed  the  Moslems  at  Chocun  (1673).  Michael 
dreadful  rising  under  Ohmielnicki,  who,  aided  dying  about  the  same  time,  the  hero  repaired 
by  the  Tartars,  carried  death  and  desolation  to  the  diet  at  Warsaw,  was  himself  elected  his 
into  the  very  heart  of  Poland,  alternately  con-  successor,  returned  to  meet  the  foe,  and  re- 
quering  and  conquered  in  battles,  extorted  lieved  the  hard-pressed  fortress  of  Trembow- 
treaties  and  submitted  to  others,  and  finally  la.  In  another  campaign,  however,  he  was 
subjected  the  rebellious  warriors  to  the  czar  of  surrounded  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars  at  Zuraw- 
Moscow.  This  war  and  defection,  next  to  the  no  and  barely  saved  his  army,  ceding  Kamie- 
spirit  of  religious  intolerance  which  cursed  the  niec  and  a  part  of  Ukraine  in  a  treaty.  At  the 
reignoftheVasaatheprincipaleauseofPoland's  instigation  of  his  ambitious  and  intriguing 
rapid  decay,  was  only  one  of  tho  calamities  French  queen,  he  again  took  np  arms  against 
which  befell  the  brother  and  successor  of  La-  the  Turks  in  1683,  when  he  delivered  Vienna 
dislas,  the  religious  and  brave  but  fickle  John  and  filled  Christendom  with  the  fame  of  Polish 
(IL)  Casimir  (1848-'68).  Some  he  caused  him-  arras,  but  obtained  no  benefit  for  his  own  conn- 
self  by  injustice,  as  the  treason  of  Eadziejowski,  try.  Equally  fruitless  were  his  later  undertak- 
and  the  fatal  insurrection  under  Lubomirski ;  ings,  and  he  died  little  beloved  by  his  people  in 
but  the  chief  sources  of  misfortune  were  legis-  1696.  His  sons  found  no  support  at  the  elec- 
lative  anarchy,  culminating  in  the  liberum  mto,  tion ;  t)ie  diet  was  divided,  and  two  foreigners, 
or  the  right  of  a  single  deputy  to  prevent  or  annnl  the  prince  of  Oonti  and  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  action  of  the  diet,  internal  dissensions,  and  Augustus  (11.),  were  elected  by  the  opposing 
the  readiness  of  neighboring  powers  to  profit  by  factions.  The  elector  arrived  before  Oonti,  and 
them,  which  made  John  Oasimir  prophetically  prevailed.  His  friendly  relations  with  the  court 
predict  in  the  diet  the  future  dismemberment  of  Vienna  enabled  him  to  regain  Kamieniec, 
of  the  country  by  Brandenburg,  Austria,  and  without  a  war,  through  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz 
Russia.  In  his  own  reign,  simultaneously  as-  (1699) ;  but  his  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great  of 
saulted  by  the  Russians  and  Oossacks,  Charles  Eusaa  and  Frederic  IV.  of  Denmark,  against 
Gustavns  of  Sweden  and  his  ally  the  great  elec-  the  young  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  proved  a 
tor  of  Brandenburg,  and  George  Eak6czy  of  source  of  calamities  to  himself  and  the  country. 
Transylvania,  Poland  waa  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  The  Saxona  fought  Augustus's  battles,  and  the 
the  new  capital,  Warsaw,  as  well  as  the  old,  Poles,  who  had  not  been  consulted  about  the 
Cracow,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  war,  were  little  inchned  to  aid  him.  Charles, 
Wilna  and  Lemherg  into  those  of  other  ene-  having  humbled  the  Danish  kin^  at  his  capital, 
mies;  the  kingwas  deserted,  andfiedto  Silesia,  and  routed  the  czar  at  Narva  in  1700,  drove 
The  fortified  convent  of  Czenatochowa,  how-  back  the  Saxons  from  the  DOna,  marched 
ever,  was  saved  by  the  patriotism  of  the  friars ;  through  Lithuania,  where  he  was  received  with 
a  confederation  for  defence  was  formed  at  open  arms  by  the  Sapiehas,  who  were  just  en- 
Tyszowce  by  the  Potockis,  Lanckoronski,  and  gaged  in  a  bloody  feud  against  other  families 
other  patriots;  heroic  efforts  were  made,  John  of  the  grand  prmoipality,  crossed  over  to  Fo- 
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land,  entered  "Warsaw,  defeated  Angnetus  at  raler.  Ho  encouraged  the  dissidents  and  ene- 
Klissow  in  1702,  and  occupied  Cracow.  Tho  mies  of  reform,  who  formed  numerous  small 
young  conqueror  preferred  giving  away  the  confederations,  united  them  into  one  at  Eadom, 
crown  of  Poland  to  taking  it  himself,  and  had  and  hy  force  of  arms  compelled  them  to  accept 
his  friend,  the  youthful  and  noble-hearted  pala-  the  guaranty  of  the  unlimited  republican  liberty 
tine  of  Posen,  Stanidas  Leszczjnalii,  Bahstitut-  by  Euaaia.  To  ailenco  the  indignation  of  the 
ed  for  the  voluptuons  Sason  (1706),  whom  ho  people,  he  had  the  patriotic  bishops  of  Cracow 
pnrsued  into  hia  hereditary  electorate,  where  and  Kiev,  Soltyk  and  Zaluskij  and  the  palatine 
by  the  treaty  of  Altranstadt  in  1708  he  com-  of  Cracow,  Ezewuski,  with  hia  son,  arrested  in 
pelled  him  to  resign  his  claims  to  Poland.  But  the  night,  and  sent  as  prisoners  to  Russia  in 
scarcely  had  Charles  lost  the  battle  of  Pultowa  1767.  The  patriots,  howeyer,  now  took  up 
(1709),  when  Angustua  returned,  and  with  the  arms  in  defence  of  independence  and  liberty, 
help  of  the  Russians  recovered  the  regal  crown,  against  foreign  aggression  andregal  nsnrpation, 
Stanislas  joined  hia  protector  m  Turkey.  Tho  but  nnhappily  also  against  the  inflnence  of  the 
following  period  of  peace  waa  one  of  pTiblio  and  dlsaidents.  The  confederation  of  Bar  took  tho 
private  corruption.  The  nobility  was  infected  lead  (1768),  its  ■  soul  being  the  Pulaskis  (prop- 
by  the  effeminacy  of  the  court,  and  abandoned  erly  Pulawskis),  especially  Caamir,  and  Kra- 
the  defence  of  constitutional  rights ;  reli^ona  sinski,  bishop  of  Kamieniec.  Tho  struggle 
fenaticism  not  only  oeeasionally  showed  itself^  against  the  Eusaians,  the  Porte  too  declaring 
asftt  Thorn  in  1731,  in  a  bloody  shape,  but  also  war  against  them,  waa  carried  on  long  and 
legalized  the  long  exercised  exclusion  of  the  fiercely  in  various  parts  of  the  conntry,  but 
dissidents  from  office ;  and  Russian  interference  only  by  a  part  of  the  nobles,  under  Pulaski, 
became  permanent.  A  Russian  army  helped  Sawa,  Charles  Eadziwill,  Zaremba,  Kosakow- 
a  faction  of  the  nobles  to  establish  the  aon  of  ski,  Oginski,  and  others.  An  attempt  in  1771 
Augnstns  as  his  successor  in  1733,  instead  of  to  carry  off  the  king  from  the  capital  failed 
the  rejected  Leszczynaki,  who  was  compelled  when  almost  esecutod,  and  brought  great  odi- 
to  retire  to  Dantaio,  where  he  was  beaieged,  nm  upon  the  confederates.  Meanwhile  Catha- 
and  thence  to  escape  in  disguise.  Louis  SV.  rino  conoerted  a  division  of  Poland  with  Fred- 
of  Prance,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  eric  tho  Great  and  Maria  Theresa.  _  The  Prus- 
Leszczynski,  commenced  a  war  of  PoUsh  sue-  sians  and  Austrians  entered  Poland  in  1772 ;  the 
cession  on  tho  Ehine,  at  the  termination  of  confederates,  already  greatly  weakened,  dia- 
which  the  latter  received  the  duchy  of  Lor-  persed,  and  the  diamemberment  of  the  coun- 
raine,  but  Augustus  ni.  remained  on  the  throne  try  began;  A  diet  was  convoked  in  1773  to 
of  Poland,  eontinumg  in  peace  tho  enervating  sanction  the  deed ;  but  few  of  the  membera 
misrule  of  the  preceding  reign.  During  (he  7  appeared,  and  these  remained  silent.  Russia 
years'  warBussianarmiescrossedandrecrossod  took  the  palatinates  of  Polotzk,  Vitebsk,  and 
the  country  without  opposition.  Constitution-  Mstislav,  and  some  adjoining  parts ;  Prussia, 
al  anarchy  made  legislation  almost  impossible,  the  Fohsh  province  of  that  name,  with  the  es- 
Bnt  already  the  more  enlightened  of  the  nation,  ception  of  the  towns  of  Thorn  and  DanUic, 
seeing  the  depth  of  degrodaUon  into  which  the  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland  on  tho  Hetze: 
country  was  sunk,  began  to  think  of  vital  re-  Austria,  Eed  Eussia,  a  part  of  Podolia,  and 
forms.  Not  only  was  the  libertim  teto  attacked  parts  of  IJttle  Poland  between  the  Vistula  and 
by  the  great  Piarist  Konarski  and  others,  but  tho  Carpathians,  nnitmg  all  under  the  name 
monarchioaJ  opinions  too  gained  conaiderable  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  The  old  eonstitu- 
ground.  To  transform  the  republic  of  the  tion  with  all  its  abnaes  was  fastened  upon  the 
nobles  into  a  regular  constitutional  kingdom  remaining  territories  of  Poland,  under  the 
became  the  scheme  of  Michael  and  Augustus  guaranty  of  Eussia.  To  save  and  strengthen 
Czartoryski  and  their  (riends.  In  orderto  eon-  the  country  by  reforms  now  became  a  general 
qner  the  opposition  of  Eadziwill,  the  Potockis,  tendency,  and  in  a  short  time  an  immense 
and  other  adherents  of  the  old  republican  eon-  progress  was  achieved  in  culture,  literature, 
Btitution,  they  secretly  sought  the  aid  of  Oatha-  commerce,  industry,  and  legislation.  The  gen- 
rine  II.  of  Enssia,  who  readily  but  treacher-  eral  reform  of  the  state  was  tho  task  of  the 
ously  granted  it.  After  the  death  of  Augustus  double  diet  of  1788-'92,  called  tho  great  or 
m,  in  1763,  Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatowslsi,  a  long  diet,  and  presided  over  by  Mahichowski 
favorite  of  the  empress,  and  nephew  of  the  and  Sapieha,  which  by  a  new  constitution, 
Czartoryskis,  was  illegally  placed  upon  the  first  promulgated  May  3,  1791,  and  most  sol- 
throne  by  a  confederation  of  tho  reformers,  eninly  adopted  by  the  king  and  the  peorfo, 
wded  by  Russian  bayonets.  The  regal  pro-  abolished  the  iiSerwmwfn,  gavepolitical  nghts 
rogative  was  somewhat  enlarged.  The  com-  to  tho  cities  and  civil  rights  to  the  peasantry, 
mencement  of  tho  new  reign  was  splendid  and  and  made  the  throne  hereditary,  offermg  the 
promising.  But  Poniatowski,  though  enlight-  succession  to  the  elector  of  Saiony.  Frederic 
ened,  good-natured,  and  a  friend  of  progress  William  H.  of  Prussia  encour^ed  the  reform- 
and  literature,  waa  feeble  to  fickleness,  and  al-  ers,  and  offered  his  aid  against  Russia.  But 
lowed  himself  to  be  used  as  a  tool  by  the  de-  the  aid  of  Catharine  II.  was  mvoked  by  tlio 
signing  empress.  Her  ambassador.  Eepnin,  who  defenders  of  the  old  conatitntion,  who  under 
had  an  army  at  his  disposal,  became  the  real  the  lead  of  Foils  Potooki,  Franoia  5a\ier  Bra- 
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nioki,  and  Soverin  Ezewnski,  in  1792  formed  jnemberment   been  consummated,  when  the 

the  confederation  of  Targovitza  against  the  suri^ving  patriots  commenced   making   new 

new  order  of  things.    The  Euaaians  entered  endeavors  for  the  reBtoration  of  their  national 

Poland ;    the    Polish   army,  commanded   by  independence.    Secret  conferences  took  place 

Joseph  Poniatowski,  the  nephew  of  the  king,  in  the  Polish  provinces,  and  committees  were 

retreated  to  the  Bug ;  the  arrival  of  the  king  appointed  abroad,  the  principal  being  at  Paris 

in  person  waa  waited  for  in  vain;  Pmssia  and  Venice.    Oginski  and  others  invoked  the 

proved  traitorous,  and  Kosoinszko's  glorious  help  of  France,  Turkey,  and  Sweden,  and  Dom- 

fight   at   Dubienka   (Jnly    IT)    mas   nseleas.  browski  succeeded  in  fonaing  in  revolutionized 

After  long  wavering,  the  king  virtually  ended  Italy  Polish  legions,  whose  bravery  soon  lival- 

the  struggle  by  going  over  to  the  confedera-  led  that  of  the  most  renowned  French  troops 


non;  me  liussiaus  occupied  the  capital,  and  a    under  the  banners  of  Napoleon.     After  10 
diet  convened  by  the  victors  at  Grodno  ui    years'  glorious  8ervice_  abroad  they  victoriona- 


1793  was  compelled  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net to  sanction  a  new  division  of  the  country. 
The  ostensible  defender  of  the  old  "  republican 
liberty,"  Catharine,  with  her  own  hand  di'ew 
a  line  on  a  map  across  lithnania  and  Volhy- 
nia,  taking  all  the  land  E.  of  it ;  the  late  ally 
of  Poland,  Frederic  William,  secured  himself 
against  "Polish  Jacobinism"  by  taking  the  ' 
mainder  of  Great  Poland  and  the  towns 


broke  out  in  a  great  insurrection  in  1794,  for 


ly  reentered  their  native  land.  By  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  (1807)  Napoleon  transformed  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Prussian  share  of  Poland  into  a 
duchy  of  "Warsaw,  which  received  a  tolerably 
liberal  constitntion,  and  a  ruler  in  the  per- 
son of  the  king  (formerly  elector)  of  Sasony, 
Frederic  Augustus.  Tliis  little  Polish  state 
exertions   in   behalf   of  its 


Thorn  and  Dantzio.    The  despair  of  the  nation    annies   nnder    Prince   Joseph    Poniatowski, 


French  alJy  and   protector,  and   the  Polish 


Dombrowaki,  Z^jonczek,  Chlopicld,  and  oth- 


which  the  brigadier  Madalinski  gave  the  first  ers,  shed  their  blood  profusely  not  only  oi 
signal.  Eosciuszko  was  called  from  abroad  to  their  own  soil,  as  in  the  last  war  against  Austria 
lead  it  aa  dictator,  and,  appearing  at  Cracow,  (1809),  when  the  duchy  gained  a  large  part 
hastily  armed  the  people  of  the  vicmitj,  partly  of  western  Galicia,  but  also  in  Spain  and  else- 
with  pikes  and  scythes,  and  rented  the  Ens-  where,  and  especially  in  the  great  Enssian 
sians  at  Eaclawice  (April  4).  The  Eussian  gar-  campaign  of  1812,  which  promised  the  resto- 
tison  at  Warsaw,  commanded  by  IgelstrBm,  was  rationof  the  whole  of  Poland.  This  hope  soon 
soon  after  almost  annihilated  by  a  revolt  of  vanished  with  the  reverses  of  the  grand  army, 
the  inhabitants  under  the  lead  of  the  shoe-  and  the  duchy  itself  was  destroyed  in  1818, 
maker  Eilinski ;  a  supreme  council  was  form-  after  a  gallant  rewstanee  by  the  fortresses  of 
ed,  embracing  among  others  Ignatius  Potocki  Zamosc,  Modlin,  and  Thorn.  Poniatowski 
and  KoUont^ ;  lathuania  rose  under  Jaainaki ;  perished  in  the  Elster  at  the  close  of  tho 
numerous  scattered  detachments  of  troops  battle  of  Leipsic,  but  the  remnants  of  the  Po- 
flocked  to  the  banner  of  Kosciuszko;  the  king  lish  troops  fonght  to  the  last  with  the  retreat- 
was  ignored.  Bnt  the  means  of  the  exhausted  ing  emperor,  and  some  followed  him  even  to 
country  wero  scanty,  arms  were  wanted,  una-  Elba.  The  territorial  limits  of  divided  Poland 
nimity  could  not  be  produced,  and  the  Rus-  were  now  rearranged  by  the  congress  of  Vien- 
siana  were  soon  joined  by  Prussian  and  Ans-  na,  which,  while  creating  a  shadow  of  Polish 
trian  armies.  Kosciuszko  was  defeated  at  independence  in  the  miniature  republic  of 
Szczekociny,  and  Zi^onczek  at  Ohehn.  War-  Cracow,  naturally  gave  the  lion's  share  to 
saw  was  besieged  by  Frederic  William  in  per-  Alexander  of  Eussia.  The  czar,  flushed  with 
son,  and  distracted  by  popular  outbreaks  of  rage  victory  and  popularity,  formed  his  new  ac- 
against  real  or  presumed  traitors ;  and  though  quisitions,  extending  from  the  Niemen  and 
tt  waa  saved  by  a  rising,  nnder  Mniowski  and  Bng  to  the  Prosna,  iato  the  present  so  called 
Dombrowski,  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussiaas,  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  which  he  gave  a  con- 
Kosciaszko  waa  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  stitution  guaranteeing  a  biennial  diet,  corn- 
junction  of  the  Russian  corps  nnder  Suwaroff  posed  of  a  senate  for  life  and  a  chamber 
and  Fersen,  and  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Macie-  of  deputies,  a  separate  responsible  ministry, 
jowice  (Oct.  10)  was  taken  prisoner.  The  an  indepeadent  judiciary,  a  national  army  of 
storming  and  massacre  of  Pr^a  and  the  ca-  50,000  men,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Of 
pitulation  of  Warsaw  (NoV.  8)  followed;  the  this  separated  and  privileged  part  of  his  vast 
Polish  troops  were  disbanded;  most  of  the  com-  PoUsh  possessions  the  czar  was  the  king,  aad 
maaders  and  numberless  other  patriots  were  his  brother  Oonstantine,  its  military  governor 
drasged  into  captivity;  and  Poniatowski  resign-  and  generalissimo,  the  virtual  viceroy.  Gen. 
edhi'*erown8tGrodnoiul795,anddiedbroken-  Ztgonczek  being  the  nominal.  Most  of  the 
hearted  at  St.  Petersburg  (1798).  The  third  surviving  Pohsb  officers  of  the  Napoleonic 
division  annihilated  the  existence  of  Poland,  armies  took  service  in  the  national  ranks, 
effacing  even  its  name.  Eussia  took  all  the  Bat  the  harmony  between  the  fore^  rulers 
provinces  E.  of  the  Niemen  and  Bug;  Austria  and  the  people  could  be  but  snperficial,  and 
thosn  between  the  latter  river,  the  Pilica,  and  even  so  it  waa  but  of  brief  duration.  Mn- 
the  Vistula;  Pmssia  all  the  remainder,  with  tnal  distrust  prevailed  from  the  beginning;  the 
the  capital.  But  scarcely  had  the  last  dis-  opposition  to  the  measures  and  projects  of  the 
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government  gained  strength  from  diet  to  diet ;  revolutionize  Volhjnia,  Lad  been  compelled 
violations  of  the  constitution  grew  frequent,  as  to  retire  into  Galicia,  and  there  to  surrender 
the  more  or  less  sincere  liberalism  of  Alesan-  to  the  Anstrians ;  another  corps,  sent  under 
der  declined  as  he  .grew  older ;  Oonstantine  Gieignd  and  Chlapowski  to  the  assistance  of 
tortured  the  army  by  excessive  drilling,  and  the  Samogitian  and  Lithuanian  insnrgenta, 
drove  the  best  officers  from  its  ranks  and  into  shared  the  same  fete  on  Prussian  territory  in 
hostility  by  outrageous  insnlts ;  secret  patri-  July,  Dembinski  alone  saving  his  detach- 
otic  affiliations  were  formed  in  various  Polish  ment  by  an  admirable  retreat;  the  main 
provinces  by  Dombrowski,  Uminski,  Lnkasin-  army  remained  inactive  around  the  capital, 
ski,  Zan,  Krzyzanowski,  and  others ;  numerous  allowing  the  new  Enssian  commander-in-chief 
victims  of  the  terribly  organized  secret  police  Paskevitch  to  cross  the  lower  Vistula  on  the 
were  thrown  into  dungeons  or  transported  to  PmsBian  frontier,  and  to  advance  .toward  War- 
Siberia;  and  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  saw  on  the  left  bank  of  Ihat  river.  The  people 
(1835)  Oiere  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  growing  impatient,  Skrzynecki  was  deposed, 
an  open  rupture  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  presumed  traitors  were  maBsacred  in  a  night 
Nevertheless  the  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  predpi-  of  horrors  (Ang.  15),  and  Knikowiecki  sue- 
tated  by  a  small  band  of  yonthfiil  democratic  ceeded  Ozartoryski  as  president  of  tlie  govem- 
conspiratorannderPeterWysocki,  which  drove  ment,  hat  the  management  of  affairs  grew  even 
OoDstantineand  the  Eussiansin  thenightfrom  worse  than  before,  Eamorino  having  been 
that  capital  (Nov.  29-30,  1830),  took  both  the  sent  to  the  S.  E.  with  a  part  of  the  Polish  army, 
emperor  and  the  nation  by  sarprise,  though  Paskevitch  finally  attacked  tie  fortified  capi- 
ensuing  4  months  after  the  revolution  of  July  tal,  and  after  a  murderous  struggle,  during 
in  Paris.  The  whole  people  immediately  de-  wliich  Knikowiecki  negotiated,  a  capitulation 
clared  in  fevor  of  the  revolution,  but  the  aris-  virtoally  ended  the  war  (Sept.  8).  The  mtun. 
toorats  took  the  lead  with  the  intention  of  army  under  Eybinski,  accompanied  by  the  gOT- 
moderating  its  course.  To  this  party  belonged  ernraent  under  Niemojewski,  laid  down  its 
the  patriotic  Prince  Adam  Ozartoryski,  presi-  arms  on  Prussian  territory ;  Eamorino  in  Gal i- 
dent  of  the  provisional  government ;  the  old  cia,  a  corps  under  Eozycki  at  Cracow,  and  the 
poet  Niemcewicz,  formerly  Kosciuszko's  com-  fortresses  of  Zamosc  and  Modlin  surrendered, 
panion  in  arms  in  America  and  Poland ;  the  Depopulated  at  once  by  the  sword  and  by  the 
minister  Lnbeoki,  a  man  of  dubious  patriotism;  no  less  frightful  ravages  of  cholera,  the  country 
Ohlopicki,  for  a  short  time  dictator  (Dec.  1830,  lay  bleeding  and  exhausted  at  the  feet  of  the 
Jan.  1831);  his  succeasorsin  the  chief  command  czar,  and  mercy  was  neither  espected  nor  ezer- 
of  the  army,  Badziwill,  Skrzynecki,  Dembin-  cised.  NnmberlesspatviotsweresenttoSiberia 
Bki,  and  Oasimir  Malaohowski ;  and  the  gen-  andotherplacesof  confinement,  the  private  sol- 
erals  Dwernieki,  Ohrzanowskt,  Bern,  Ummski,  diers  compelled  to  serve  in  the  Russian  army, 
Eybinski,  Prondzjnski,  and  others.  The  agi  the  eitates  of  refugees  confiscated,  the  con- 
tations  of  Lelewel,  Mochnacki,  and  other  dem  stitution  and  the  laws  of  the  country  abrogated, 
ocrats,  in  the  diet  or  clubs,  had  no  other  re>inlt  the  nni^  ersity  of  Warsaw  and  other  principal 
but  an  increase  of  difficulties,  and  flnalls  fatal  schools  abolished,  the  rich  literary  collections 
disorder.  Much  precious  tune  was  wasted  in  earned  to  St.  Petersburg,  all  marks  of  national- 
attempted  negotiations  with  Nicholas;  the  ar  ityprohilited,  the  most  rigorous  censorship  of 
dor  of  the  masses  was  checked  by  too  Img  thepressandaterriblepoUcesystemintroduced, 
continued  observance  of  constitutional  and  ter  a  citadel  at  Warsaw  and  other  new  fortifica- 
ritorinl  limits;  the  peasantry  was  left  in  its  de  tions  erected,  the  most  arbitrary  measures  taken 
graded  condition ;  the  army  increased  slowly ;  to  denationalize  and  Eussianize  the  people,  and 
the  sending  of  troops  into  Lithuania,  which  was  new  attempts  at  insurrection  in  1833  and  1846 
aniioas  to  riSe,  was  delayed  until  it  was  too  punished  with  the  gallows.  This  system  was 
late;  and  a  powerful  Eassian  army  under  Die-  continued  throughout  the  reign  of  Nicholas, 
bitsch  was  allowed  to  cross  the  Bug  without  re-  though  at  times  moderated  by  themiiderdispo- 
eistance,  and  to  approach  the  capital.  The  in-  sition  of  the  governor,  Paskevitch.  The  same 
dependence  of  Poland  and  the  eaclusion  of  the  denationalizing  policy  was  zealously  prose- 
honse  of  Eomanoff  having  been  declared  (Jan.  cuted  in  all  other  Polish  provinces  of  Russia, 
25),  a  series  of  bloody  battles  was  fought  mostly  Prussia,  and  Austria;  the  republic  of  Cracow 
in  lie  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  especially  at  Dobre,  alone  preserved  fof  some  time  its  nationality. 
Wawre,  and  Groohow,  and  at  Stoczek,  in  Feb-  In  the  meanwhile  the  Polish  emigrants,  resid- 
ruary,  again  at  Grochow  in  March,  at  Iganie  ing  mostly  in  Prance,  and  embnicing  the  most 
in  April,  and  on  the  middle  Narew  and  Bug  distinguished  men  of  the  nation,  though  split 
and  at  Ostrolenka  in  May,  in  which  the  per-  into  violently  opp<«ing  fections,  were  unremit- 
sonal  courage  of  the  Polish  commanders  was  ting  in  their  endeavors  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
far  more  conspicuous  than  their  strategetic  restoration  of  their  country.  The  democratic 
talents.  The  bravery  of  soldiers,  of  whom  a  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  yonnger  genera- 
part  could  be  armed  only  with  scythes,  never  tion,  partook  in  numerous  revolutionary  move- 
shone  brighter  in  any  otlier  contest.  But  the  ments  in  western  Europe,  and  fomented  con- 
time  of  dearly  purchased  victories  and  glorious  spiracles  in  Poland.  The  most  extensive  and 
defeats-  waa  now  over ;  Dwernieki,  sent  to  best  organized  of  the  latter,  led  to  simnlta- 
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neous  ontbreabs  in  Kussian  Poland,  Galicia,  words  and  ia  compounds,  is  constantly  on  the 
Cracow,  and  Posen  (Feb.  and  March,  184S).  peauitimate :  rodak,  conntrjman,  gen,  roddha, 
AJl  ended  diaaatronsly.  The  leaders  ia  Po-  A&t.  radakdwi.  As  in  Latin,  there  is  no  article : 
land  were  hanged,  those  in  Posen,  Mieroslawski  enota,  virtne,  a  virtue,  the  virtne.  There  are 
andothers,  imprisoned,  and  the  patriotic  nobles  7  cases  of  declension,  nominative,  genitive,  da- 
of  Galicia  butchered  by  the  peasants;  the  tive,  accusative,  vocative,  instrumental  (mie- 
republic  of  Cracow,  where  alone  the  insurrec-  eeem,  by  or  with  the  sword),  and  locative  (after 
tion  was  for  a  short  time  successful,  was  abol-  certain  prepositions,  as  w  Bogu,  in  God).  The 
ished  and  annexed  to  Galicia.  Mieroslawski  forms  of  declension  depend  upon  the  termina- 
and  his  associates,  being  saved  from  death  by  tion,  the  gender,  and  the  kmd,  words  of  the 
therevolutionof  Berlin  in  March,  1848,  fought  same  termination  denoting  persons,  animals, 
soon  after,  with  hastily  collected  Polisli  bands,  and  lifeless  objects  having  in  the  masculine 
bravely  but  nnsncoessfully,  against  overwhehn-  severally  different  forms.  The  gender  of  nouns 
ing  Prussian  forces  in  Posen;  Bern,  Demhinski,  is  mostly  determined  by  the  termination.  There 
and  Joseph  Wysoeki  commanded  Hungarian  are  three  genders  for  nouns,  a^ectives,  pro- 
armies  and  Polish  volunteers  against  Austriana  nouns,  verbs,  and  participles,  as ;  Moj  dobry  ko- 
and  Russians  inl848-'9;CzajkowsM  andothers  cA3njqj(»ft;pMai,Mygoodbelovedfather  wrote; 
fought  against  the  latter  in  the  Turkish  war;  Moja  dobra  leocharia  matin  (mother)  pUaita; 
hut  all  these  efforts  directly  or  indirectly  to  hen-  Mme  dohre  hoehane  dsiecht  (i^MA)  pUaio.  The 
efit  Poland  from  abroad  remained  fruitless.  At  followmg  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  declen- 
home,  however,  oonsiderable  ameliorations  took  sion  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  masculine 
plaoe  in  the  Russian  Polish  provinces  after  the  and  feminine  singular:  wielki  laa,  (a,  the) 
accessionofAlesanderlL  (1855),  numerous  ref-  large  toKit,  wielkiego  lasv,  meiki^mu  lawiei, 
ngees  returned,  and  new  rrforms  wore  hoped  iciel&i  las,  melH  lesie  /,  teielkim  lasem,  (w)  mel- 
for,  when  a  gradually  increasing  agitation  and  kim  lesie  ;  teielhi  rseka,  (a,  the)  large  river,  wiel- 
lively  popular  demonstrations  at  Warsaw  on  ki0  rseki,  wielkiej  rteee,  wielJcq  rsekf,  mdka 
Feb.  2T  and  April  8,  1881,  induced  the  new  neh)!,  wielkq  neJcq,  (w)  ioielkief  rzece.  The 
governor,  Gortchakoff,  after  some  concessions,  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  the  syOa- 
to  employ  the  military  force,  and  a  large  num-  ^''-  "  '  -.;_-%  -i  i-.  t,_ 
her  of  lives  were  sacrificed.  Similar  demon- 
strations and  more  or  less  serious  collisiona 
took  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Simul- 
taneously a  Polish  diet  was  convened  at  Lem- 


ble  ezj/  (nom.  mas.  sing.),  the  superlative  by 
nc0  and  ezj/,  thus ;  start/,  old,  starsiiff  older, 
ftajitarsij/,  oldest;  mocny,  strong,  mocniej- 
szy,  wi^mocniejiizy .  The  numerals  distinctly  bo- 
tray  a  pure  Indo-European  derivation ;  j^ien 

berg  (April  15),  Austria  having  been  compelled    (Sans,  eka,  compare  also  the  Heb.  chad  and  the 

bytheconseqnencesoftheltalian  war  of  1859,    " — -^  "'--  '°—-  -'-'  "-  '-  ''"*  ■'■■"■' 

and  especially  the  new  movements  in  Hangary, 

to  grant  constitutions  to  its  variona  provinces, 

■^Among  the  principal  works  on  the  history  of 

Poland  are,  in  Polish,  those  of  Naruszewicz, 

Jflemcowicz,  Bandtke,  and  Lelewel;   and  of 

Oginski,  Rulhi^re,  Salvandy,  Bronikowaki,  Sol- 


Hung,  egy),  dwa  (Sans,  dmi,  Gr.  fluo,  Lat,  duo), 
tny  (Sans.  Iri,  Gr.  rpiit,  Lat.  tres),  eztery  (Sans. 
tohatur,  Lat.  quatuor),  pi0  ^ans.  pantehan, 
Gr.  wevre),  Kei6  (Sams.  sftasA,  Lat.  »ex,  comp. 
Heb.  shesKi,  siedm  (Sans,  saptan,  Lat.  sepUti},, 
comp.  Heh.  sheha\  oam  (Sans,  (lehtan),  dsiewifi, 

_^ , , ,_.   ...         ,  dsiesi^  (Sans,  das'an,  Lat.  decern),  sto  (Sans, 

tyk,  Brzozowski,  Roepell,  Mieroslawski,  and    a^ata,Lat. centum),  tynqc(tlu>iis(md).   The  verb 
L.  Chodzko  in  o^er  languages.  is  exceedingly  rich  in  forms,  serving  to  express 

POLAND,  Lansitaoe  and  Litebatuke  of,  frequency,  intensity,  inception,  duration,  aDd 
The  Polish  language  belongs  to  the  north-  other  modes  of  action  or  being.  The  forma- 
western  group  of  the  Slavic  division  of  Indo-  tives  consbt.  chiefly  of  prepositions  and  other 
European  tongues.  Its  principal  dialects,  though  particles,  as  !in  German,  thus:  znoc,  to  know, 
not  materially  differing  fi-om  each  other,  are  Got.  kennen;  poznac,  to  recognize,  Ger.  er- 
those  of  Masovia,  Little  Poland  and  Galicia,  kennen;  neae,  to  tear,  viyrwa4,  to  snatch,  Ger. 
Lithuania,  and  Great  Poland,  beside  the  more  entrewsen;  roierwac,  to  tear  asunder,  Ger,  ser- 
degenerate  Silesian.  The  alphabet  consists  rsissenj  nwrj/woi^  long  or  frequently  to  tear 
of  the  following  letters:  a  (short  Italian  a),  (if  asunder;  porosr^Mac,  to  tear  asunder  to  the  last. 
(French  on),  b,  S  (soft,  like  Eng.  hy,  both  con-  (ymarkstheinfinitive,-? the  past;  Bn«m,Iknow, 
sonant),  c  (fe),  e  (teh,  very  soft),  cz  (tch),  ch  unaS,  to  know,  znaiem,  I  knew ;  the  persons  are 
(Ml,  Ger.  cK),  d,  e  (short  Italian),  i  (compressed,  distinguished  by  the  termination :  znam,  I 
as  in  ye»),  ^  (Fr.  in),f,  g  (hard),  h,  I  (short  Ital-  know,  enass,  thou  knowest,  zn<t  (he,  she,  it) 
ian),  j  (j(  consonant),  h,  i  (I,  very  hard),  I  (It.  knows,  znamy,  anaeie,  znajq,  we,  you,  they 
gli),  m,  n,  A  (Fr.  ga),  o  (short  Italian),  b  (com-  know.  Diminutives,  denominatives,  and  other 
pressed,approachingu),p,p(soft,likeyy,both  derivatives,  are  abundant.  Compounds  are 
consonant), r,«i(Fr.)3inone),»,»(8A,very8oft),  rare.  The  words  of  a  sentence  can  he 
Si  (sh),  t,  u  (short  Italian),  w  (v),  x,  y  (resem-  arranged  almost  as  freely  as  in  Latin,  mis- 
bling  theGer.«),s,e(Fr.j),  a  (Fr.j,  very  soft),  understanding  being  precluded  by  the  dis- 
/serves  to  soften  various  consonants,  replacing  tinctness  of  the  formative  terminations.  In 
the' :(W6',  little  poultry,  gen.  iijv)6iu;  iy6,to  flexibility,  richness,  power,  and  harmony  the 
live,  zycifl,  life ;  hon,  horse,  gen,  honia;  wiei,  Polish  ia  hardly  excclledhyanyotberliuiguage 
village,  gen.  iMi.    The  accent,  except  in  foreign    of  Europe;  its  granunatical  structure  is  fully 
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developed  and  firmly  established,  its  orthogra-  Latin :   Orze&howski    tbe    Annalm   Polonim ; 

pliy  precise  aud  perfect.    The  principal  gram-  Eromer,  archbishop  of  Ermeland  (died  1589), 

mara  are  by  Kopczynski,  Mrongovins,  Bandt-  Be  Origme  et  EeivB  Geatia  Pohnorum.    Szy- 

ke,    Mrozinski,    Poplineki,  and    Muczkowski  monowicz  (Sinionides),  an  author  of  celebrated 

(Cracow,  1845);     the  principal    dictionaries  Latin  odes,  and  of  equally  excellent  Polish  idjla 

by  Linde,  Bandtke,  Mrongoyius  (Kiinigsberg,  (SieSinii),  and  Zimorowicz,  his  rival  in  the  lat- 

1835),  and  Trojanski  (Posen,  1835-'46). — The  ter  species  of  composition,  flourished  during 

oldest  remnants  of  Polish  literature  consist  of  the  reign  of  Sigismund  IH.  (15&'T-1G32) ;  but 

iiroverbs,  popular  songs  and  tales,  and  a  re-  in  tbe  second  half  of  that  reign  Polish  litera- 
igions  song  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  (Boga  rod'  ture  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The  Latin  was 
xica)  attributed  to  8t.Adalbert(8ty.  Wojeiech),  the  principal  object  and  medium  of  instruction. 
who  lived  in  tbe  time  of  the  first  Christian  Thediaastrous  ware  and  civil  strifes  of  that  and 
monarch  of  Polwid,  toward  tbe  close  of  the  the  following  reigns  of  the  Vasa  dynasty  eser- 
10th  century.  The  Latinizing  iuflnenco  of  cised  a  pernicious  influence.  Sobieski  restored 
CJiriatianity,  and  of  the  universities  of  western  only  the  glory  of  Polish  arms,  and  the  sncceed- 
Europe,  wluch  were  generally-'^'requented  by  ing  Saxon  rale  inaugurated  a  period  of  general 
the  Poles,  prevented  the  development  of  a  na-  relasation.  During  a  century  and  a  quarter 
tional  literature  in  Poland  during  the  middle  pedantry,  bad  taste,  and  impurity  of  language 
agea ;  and  ail  tbe  literary  productions  of  that  prevail«l.  Of  the  better  poets  of  that  epoch 
period,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  tbo  country,  were  may  be  mentioned  tbe  Jesuit  Sarbiewski  (8ar- 
written  in  Latin,  Among  the  most  important  bievius,  died  1640),  who  wrote  in  Latin  only, 
of  the  former  are  the  chronicles  of  Martm  Gal-  and  earned  the  title  of  the  Sarmatian  Horace; 
Ins  (about  IIBO),  Kadlnbek  (1320),  Bogupbalus  Opalinski,a  writer  of  satires  (died  1665);  Iwar- 
(1260),  and  Martin  Sfcrzeubski,  surnamed  Polo-  dowski  (died  1660) ;  Kochowski,  who  accom- 
nus  (1270),  and  the  celebrated  "  History  of  Po-  pauied  John  Sobieski  to  Vienna,  and  in  WiedeA 
land"  by  JJlugosz  (1480).  Tho  principal  centre  wyzwolony  ("Vienna  Delivered"),  an  epic,  sang 
of  scholarship  and  science  was  the  university  of  tbe  glory  of  his  hero;  Bardzinaki;  Morsztyn, 
Cracow.thefirstfoundationofwhichwasltudby  the  translator  of  Oomeille;  and  Elizabeth 
Casunir  the  Great  (134T),  and  which  among  its  Druzbacka  (168T-1T60),  whose  Pockwata  laiow 
teachers  and  alumni  counted  some  of  tho  most  ("Praise  of  the  Woods"),  Citery  pory  roku 
^stinguished  scholars  of  Europe,  among  others  ("The  Four  Seasons  of  the  Tear"),  &c.,  ap- 
Copernicus,  whom  Poland  claims  as  its  son  and  pear  as  the  precursors  of  a  better  literary  age, 
citizen.  The  first  Polish  printing  press  was  The  historians  wrote  mostlyin  Latin;  Piasecki 
established  at  Cracow  toward  tbe  close  of  the  (1585-164fl)aliberal  history  of  bis  times((7Aro- 
reign  of  Caaimir  IV.  (1490).  Among  its  earliest  nicon  Geatorttm  in  EuTopa) ;  Starowolski  (died 
productions  is  the  great  collection  of  Polish  1656),  among  other  works,  a  ^oiiMj^ynii'f^o- 
laws  by  the  chancellor  of  King  Alexander,  ntai)6(!n>(4o;  Kojalowiez(diedie7T)anexcel- 
John  Laski  (1506).  In  the  succeeding  reigns  !entffis(maZi(A«ant(E;  rredro(diedl677)hia 
of  Sigismund  I.  and  his  son  Sigismund  Angus-  Fragmenta;  Andrew  Wengierski  (died  1640) 
tus,  the  last  two  of  the  JagioUos  (lB06-'72),  and  Lubienieoki  (died  16T5)  histories  of  the  re- 
PoUsh  literature  was  first  and  rapidly  devel-  formed  clinrch  in  Poland.  Among  those  who 
oped,  the  IGth  century  being  regarded  by  many  contributedmostto  the  introduction  of  a  better 
as  its  golden  age.  The  poetical  style  especially  era  were  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Andrew  Za- 
rosB  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection.  The  luski;  theformer,  who  was  bishop  of  Kiev  (died 
satirist  E^  (born  1515),  and  John  Kochanow-  lT7i),e3peciallyby  the  collection  of  a  library  of 
eki,  the  great  lyrical  poet  (1532-'84),  are  both  morethan200,O00volumes.  More  powerful  still 
called  the  fathers  of  Polish  poetry.  Of  the  two  was  the  influence  of  the  great  reformer  of  pub- 
younger  brothers  of  the  latter,  Peter  translated  lie  education,  the  Piarist  Konarski  (died  1773). 
Tasso's  "  Jerasalem  Delivered,"  and  Andrew  The  courts  of  the  esiied  king  Leszczynski  in 
Vir^'s  jEneid.  Tbe  poets  Szarzynski,  Ry-  Lorraine,  and  of  Poniatowski  in  Warsaw,  as 
binski,  Klonowiczi  IQaskowski,  and  Grochow-  well  as  the  residences  of  the  princes  Czartoryski 
ski  were  contemporaries  of  tbo  Kochacowakis.  and  Jablonowski,  were  centres  around  which 
The  reformation,  which  found  an  easy  spread  tbe  representatives  of  reform  in  polities,  social 
in  Poland,  caused  numerous  translations  of  the  life,  education,  literature,  and  science  grouped 
Bible  into  the  national  language,  for  Luther-  themselves.  The  politically  unhappy  reign  of 
ans  and  Soeiniana  as  well  as  for  Cathohos.  Poniatowski,  the  last  king  of  independent  Po- 
Among  the  theologians  of  that  age  the  great  land,  thus  became  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
Catholic  pulpit  orator  Skarga  (died  1612),  and  the  most  distinguished.  Piramowicz  wrote  for 
the  Protestant  author  Nienlojewski,  deserve  schools ;  Bohomolec  translated  French  dramas ; 
particular  mention.  Martin  and  his  son  Joa-  Treinbecki,Kaiaznin,andWengierskicomposed 
chim  Bielski,  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  16tbcen-  fine  lyrical  or  descriptive  poems;  ITaruszewicz 
tury,  wrote  a  Kronika  poUka,  G6rnicki  (1585-  a  great  "  History  of  Poland  "  and  an  admirable 
^Slj  Dnieie  w  h>ronis  polskiej  ("  History  of  the  translation  of  Tacitus;  and  the  genial  Krasicki 
PoUsh  Grown  Lands"),  Stryjkowski  (died  1582)  miscellaneous  works  in  verse  and  prose,  by 
a  "  Chronicle  of  Lithuania,"  and  Paprocki  (died  which  he  merited  the  distinction  of  being  called 
5,614)  works  on  heraldry.    Others  wrote  in  the  Voltaire  of  Poland,    This  purified  Hterary 
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activity  BnrTived  the  dh-isions  and  faJl  of  Po-  the  polished  or  transparent  surfaces  on  which 

land.    The  poets  Godehski  Wenzyk,  anthor  of  they  may  impinge.    The  subject  includes  double 

Okolke  £ra%ou;a  ("  The  Environs  of  Cracow"J,  refraction,  whieh  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of 

and    Dmochowalii,    the    dramatists   Fehnski,  producing   polarization.    The  phenomena  of 

Eropinski,  Osinski,  and  Boguslawsti,  and  the  polarized  light  are  justly  regarded  as  the  most 

eminent  historical  or  political  writers  Czacki,  curious  in  the  science  of  optics;  but  the  sub- 

Albertrandj,  KoUontsy,  Stanislas  Fotocki,  Ob-  iect  has  become  so  extensive  and  complex,  that 

solinski,  and  Staszyc,  belong  principally  to  the  it  can  be  presented  fully  only  in  the  larger 

beginning  of  the  present  century.     The  most  special   treatises  of  optical   science.     See  Sir 

popular  poets  of  the  nest  following  period  were  D,  Brewster's  "Treatise  on  Optics"  (new  ed., 

EarpiusM,  Brodzinski,  Woronicz,  and  especial-  London,    1838),  and  Pereira's  "Lectures  on 

ly  Niemcewicz,  who  was  also  distinguished  as  Polarized  Light"  (London,  1854). — Common 

a  historian,  and  in  hia  ballads  (Spieay  histo-  light,  as  that  from  a  candle  or  gas  fiame,  and 

rycsn^  surpassed  all  his  predecessors.  He  was,  in  a  degree  that  of  the  direct  sunbeam,  can, 

however,  soon  after  himself  surpassed  in  epic  by  properly  presenting  an  opaque  mirror  in 

poetry  by  Mickiewicz,  the  founder  of  the  roman-  its  course,  be  mainly  reflected,  and  equally 

tic  school  of  Polish  poetry,  around  whom  nu-  well  up,  down,  to  right  or  left.    But  a  per- 

merous  young  disciples  grouped  themselves  at  fectly  polarized  beam,  if  reflected  best  up  or 

Wilna.    To  the  rtjmantic  school  belong  most  down,  i.  e.,  in  a  vertical  plane,  is  totally  es- 

of  the  more  recent  poets  of  Poland,  many  of  tinguished  if  the  mirror  be  then  so  turned  as  to 

whomwrote,  after  the  revolution  of  1831,  in  ex-  throw  it  to  right  or  left,  i.e.,  in  the  horizontal 

ile;  the  Ukrainians  Malczewski,  author  of  the  plane,  and  vice  vena.    The  ray  of  light  here 

admirable  epic  "Maria,"  Goszczynaki,  Zaleski,  behaves  as  if  it  were  flattened,  and  accordingly 

and  Padura;  Odyniec,  author  of  the  drama  of  is  difierently  affected  as  it  strikes  flatwise  or 

Izora  ;  Eorsak,  who  wrote  elegiac  poetry  and  edgewise  on  the  surface  of  a  mirror  or  medium,  , 

lyrioa ;  Alexander  Chodzko,  translator  of  Per-  There  are  several  varieties  or  degrees  of  polar- 

Bian  and  other  oriental  poetry ;  Gorecki,  Sio-  ization,  the  names  of  which  have  been  given 

mienaki,   Garozynski,   Bielowski,   Julius   Slo-  with  reference  to  the  undulatory  theory.    (See 

waoki,Groza,  Kraainski,  and  numerous  others.  Light.)     To  account,  by  that  theory,  for  the 

Hovels  were  published  in  the  earlier  part  of  phenomena  of  polarization,  a  ray  of  common 

this  century  by  Niemcewicz  (Jan,  Tencayjwlii),  light  must  be  considered  as  being  propagated 

Maria    Ozatoryska    (Malwijut,    originally    in  by  vibrations  that  are  transverse  to  the  course 

French),  Bematowicz  {ifalecs,  Fojata),  and  of  the  ray,  the  particles  of  ether  moving  in 

Skarbek,  and  more  recently  by  Grabowski,  curves  that  have  the  form  of  ellipses,  and  a 

Ozajkowski  (Wemyhora,  Kirdeali,    Czwniea-  great  number  of  these  ellipses  being  described 

S(),  and  especially  Kraszewski.    Dramas  have  at  once  or  successively  in  aU  possible  directions 

been  written  by  Skarbek,  Kaminski,  Fredro,  crossing  the  path  of  the  ray.    But  by  impin- 

Magnuszewski,  and  others ;  the  best  historical  genco  of  a  ray  so  vibrating  on  a  reflecting  sur- 

works,  beside  Lelewel,  by  Bandtke,  Ma«iqow-  fiice,  or  its  passage  through  some  medium,  we 

ski,  H'arbutt,  Ednard  Raczynski,  Plater,  and  can  readily  suppose  the  forces  acting  on  the 

Lukttszewicz;   the  most  popular  educational  molecules  to  be  resolved  in  some  way,  so  that, 

works  by  Clementina  Tanska-Hoflmann ;  and  first,  all  the  varying  elliptical  movements  shall 

phUosophical  works  by  Sniadecki,  Trentowski,  be  reduced  to  two  sets  of  rectilinear  move- 

and  Libelt.    The  most  important  works  on  ments,  crossing  each  other,  as  well  as  the  path 

Polish  literature  are  by  Mochnacki,  Muczkow-  of  the  ray,  transversely,  and  hence  vibrating  in 

ski,  Bentkowski,  Ossolinski,  Ohodyuicki,  Wisz-  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  when 

niewski  (_Siatorya  Uteratury  poUkiej,  1  vols.,  the  common  or  heterogeneoas  ray  is  resolved 

Cracow,  1840-40),  and  Lnkaszewicz  (Posen,  into  two  rays,  plane-polarized ;   or  secondly, 

I860).— The  centres  of  Polish  literary  activity,  the  light  striking  a  reflecting  surface  may  be 

and  especially  of  periodicalliterature,  are  War-  partiy  absorbed  or  transmitted,  and  the  part 

saw,  Wilna,  Posen,  Cracow,    Lemberg,  and  reflected  may  consist  of  elliptical  movements 

Paris,  the  latter  city  as  the  principal  seat  of  the  of  which  the  less  axis  has  become  0,  so  that 

Polish  emigration.    Warsaw,  however,  in  spite  all  have  been  brought  into  a  single  plane,  when 

of  very  severe  restrictions  on  the  press,  has  al-  we  have  a  single  plane-polarized  ray ;  or  thirdly, 

ways  maintained  a  decided  preeminence  over  the  elliptical  movements,  though  not  rendered 

all  its  rivals,  as  the  Uterary  no  less  than  politi-  linear,  may  be  brought  to  coincide  in  a  ^ven  di- 

cal  metropolis  of  Poland.  rection,  giving  partially  polarized  or  elliptically 

POLAR  EXPEDITIONS.    See  Abtabctio  polarized  light;  or  fourthly,  the  resolution  of 

Plesbaeohes,  Abotio  DiscovBKT,  and  MaoClin-  theforoeamaintaining  the  vibration  may  besuch 

TOOK,  Sib  Fbascis  Leopold,  that  the  axes  of  all  the  ellipses  may  be  brought 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT,  a  change  that  to  coincide  in  direction,  while  the  two  axes  in 

may  be  produced  in  the  rays  of  lisht,  such  that  each  become  equal,  when  the  light  is  circularly 

they  appear  to  have  acquired  different  prop-  polarized.     All  the  considerations  from  which 

erties  on  different  sides,  and  so  that  they  are  these  names  are  derived  are  thns  estrenielyhy- 

no  longer  like  common  light  in  being  reflected  potbetical ;  yet  the  conditions  producing  the 

or  transmitted  indifferently  in  all  ppsitions  of  various  kinds  of  polarized  light,  and  the  resulla 
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obtained  with  snch  light,  fire  shown  hy  raatlie-  This  result  is  termed  double  refraction  of  the 
matical  analysis  to  correspond  rigidly  with  tbese  light ;  the  aais  along  which  no  separation  occurs 
snppositiona.  Light  may  be  yery  nearly  or  com-  is  called  the  optic  aiis.  Any  plane  section  con- 
pletely  plane-polarized  in  4  ways:  1,  by  double  tain  ing  this  axis,  called  a  principal  section, 
refraction;  2,  by  one  reflection  from  a  transpar-  gives  a  like  result.  In  crystals  of  the  kiud  aow 
ent  body;  3,  by  several  refractions  through  considered,  one  of  the  raja  is  refracted  always 
transparent  surfaces ;  4,  by  absorption  or  disper-  according  to  the  law  of  simple  refraction  (law 
Bion  of  part  of  the  light.  (1.)  Light  can  emerge  of  the  sines),  i.  «.  it  is  in  the  plane  of  iu- 
from  a  medium  simply  refracted  or  dispersed  cidence,  &c.;  and  if  the  light  fall  on  an  artificial 
only  when  the  medium  is  a  gas  or  fluid,  glass  f^ce  parallel  with  the  optio  axis,  and  so  as  to 
slowlyandequally  cooled,  or  a  crystalline  body  pass  through  the  crystal  in  a  piano  at  right 
of  the  monometric  system,  as  the  cube  or  the  angles  to  the  axis  (equatorial  section),  though 
regular  octahedron,  &c.,  and  this  having  the  there  are  two  rays,  they  both  obey  the  law  of 
same  temperature  and  density  throughout  its  simple  refraction.  But  in  any  other  direction 
mass,  and  not  exposed  to  pressure.  But  when  a  than  one  of  the  two  now  indicated,  ono  of  the 
ray  or  beam  of  light  passes  through  crystals  of  rays  is  turned  out  of  the  plane  of  incidence,  and 
other  forms,  bone,  horn,  shell,  hair,  the  crystal-  at  angles  departing  fi-om  those  required  by  the 
linelens  of  the  eye,  or  elastio  iutegument;  or  law  of  the  sines.  This  ray  is  therefore  called 
particular  leaves,  stalks,  or  seeds ;  or  snch  arti-  the  extraordinary  ray ;  the  other,  the  ordinary 
ficial  bodies  as  gums,  resins,  aud  jellies;  or  ray.  In  Iceland  spar,  tourmaline,  &c,,  the 
transparent  bodies  of  varying  density,  owing  to  former  of  these  rays  diverges  more  from  the 
transient  passage  of  heat,  or  to  unequal  temper-  axis  or  perpendicular  than  ^e  latter ;  its  angle 
atnre,  or  pressure;  it  will,  in  all  these  cases,  is  greater,  i.  e.,  its  index  of  refraction  is  leas; 
save^  generally  in  some  one  direction  of  trans;  and  crystals  of  this  kind  are  termed  negative, 
mission,  suffer  a  division  into  two  rays.  In  In  quartz,  ice,  &e,,  the  relation  of  the  two  rays 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  both  these  win  Is  reversed,  the  path  of  the  extraordinary  ray 
emerge,  though  in  different  places  and  diroc-  being  within,  or  nearer  the  perpendicular;  and 
tions ;  and  the  ray  of  light  so  affected  is  said  those  crystals  are  termed  positive.  It  will  have 
to  be  doubly  refracted.  The  substances  effect-  been  seen  that  in  all  cases  an  optic  axis,  also 
ing  this  change  are  said  to  bo  bi-refringent,  or  called  an  axis  of  double  refraction,  b  not  a  fixed 
doubly  refracting.  This  phenomenon,  described  line  thi-ongh  the  crystal,  but  a  fised  direction 
by  Bartholin'  in  16B9,  and  first  successfully  throiigh  it,  and  related  to  a  line  or  lines  about 
studied  by  Huyghens  in  1678,  was  first  ob-  which  the  faces  of  the  crystal  are  symmetrically 
served  in  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  (Iceland  placed.  A  large  class  of  crystals,  including  the 
spar).  As  the  eye,  receivmg  the  divided  ray,  trimetric,  have  two  chief  axes  of  form,  and 
sees  double  images  of  objects  observed  through  accordingly  two  optic  axes,  or  lines  and  direc- 
the  crystal,  the  effect  is  conveniently  witnessed  tions  in  which  a  ray  suffers  no  separation; 
byplacingit  over  printed  letters  or  other  small  while  for  all  other  inoidences  neither  of  the 
objects,  the  crystal  to  be  quite  transparent,  and  rays  obeys  the  law  of  the  sines ;  i.  e.,  both  are 
better  if  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  The  extraordinary  rays.  These  crystals  are  hence 
crystals  showing  no  double  refraction  are  snch  distinguished  as  bi-asal ;  those  with  one  asis, 
as  have  3  equal,  rectangular  axes;  and  Sir  D.  as  uni-axal.  Among  bi-axal  crystals  are  mica, 
Brewsterbeueves  that  the  absence  of  allappar-  selenite,  feldspar,  &o.  In  rarer  instances,  B 
ent  effect  in  these  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  optic  axes  are  found,  or,  as  in  analcime,  there 
bftving  really  3  axes  of  no  separation  of  the  are  several  planes  (not  containing  the  same 
rays,  file  combined  effect  of  which  is  to  neutral-  axes)  of  no  refraction;  in  all  such  cases  the 
ize  a  tendency  to  separation  in  the  directions  results  become  extremely  complex.  Cubes  of 
intermediate.  The  ordinary  crystal  of  Iceland  homoffcneous  glass  become  doubly  refracting 
spar  is  a  rbombohedron,  belonging  to  the  hex-  upon  being  unequally  heated  or  pressed ;  and 
agonal  system,  the  crystals  of  which,  as  well  as  a  lammated  structure,  traction,  and  electro- 
those  of  the  dimetrio  system,  have  but  ono  un-  magnetism  are  prominent  among  the  agencies 
equal  axis  of  ciystalline  form.  Now,  singularly  luducmg  a  like  result.  Now,  if,  by  means  pres- 
enough.ifuponthecrystalnamedweplanedown  entlv  to  be  indicated,  we  examine  the  two 
and  polish  f^ets  at  right  angles  to  this  unequal  rays  obtamed  in  a  case  of  double  refraction,  we 
axis,  by  takfng  off  the  two  obtuse  solid  angles  find  them  both,  and  whatever  the  color  of  the 
in  which  this  axis  terminates,  we  then  And  light,  completely  polarized,  and  this  always  in 
that  any  raj  perpendicularly  incident  on  either  p!ane<i  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A  ray 
of  these  facets,  so  as  to  be  transmitted  in  the  falling  at  any  angle  on  glass  haa  a  portion  re- 
course of  the  axis,  or  parallel  with  it,  underRoes  fleeted  from  the  first  surface,  and,  neglecting 
no  separation,  and,  as  we  would  expect,  it  is  other  particulars,  a  second  portion  transmitted 
not  refracted ;  while  a  ray  falling  obliquely  on  through  the  glass.  At  any  angle,  both  these 
such  facet,  or  falling  in  any  manner  on  any  portions  are  partially  polarized;  the  most  com- 
other  face  of  the  crystal,  is  separated  into  two  plete  (maximum)  polarization  of  the  reflected 
rays,  generally  both  refracted,  diverging  more  ray  occurs  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  56° 
or  less  according  to  the  direction  and  place  of  45',  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  polar- 
incidence,  and  emerging  at  different  points,  izataon  of  the  transmitted  pencS  possible  by  a 
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Bingla  plate  takes  place.  Now,  the  first  raj  is  serfes  toe  latter  purpose ;  though  certain  onea, 
Baitt  to  he  polarized  ia  the  plane  of  the  inci-  as  the  mirror  of  blackened  glass,  a  bundle  of 
dence,  or  in  the  plane  of  refiection,  whioli  ia  glass  plates,  or  Btiil  better,  a  doubl/  refracting 
the  same.  That  is,  the  plane  of  polarization  crjst^  properly  prepared,  are  most  convenient, 
for  reflected  light  coincides  with  the  plane  of  The  beat  of  these  is  a  tourmaliae  plate,  or  that 
incidence;  and  with  this  corresponds  tho  plane  known  as  Hicol's  prism — simply  an  elongated 
of  polarization  of  the  ordjnary  ray  in  double  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  cut  into  two  by  a  section 
refraction.  But  the  transmitted  ray  oa  emerg-  through  an  obtuse  solid  angle,  and  making  an 
ing  is  fonnd  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  angle  of  23°  with  the  opposite  obtuse  solid 
with  that  of  the  incidence  on  the  first  aurfaeo,  edge,  the  terminal  faces  being  ground  to  such 
or  with  that  of  refraction  (the  two  surfaces  of  an  angle  that,  while  they  are  parallel,  one  of 
the  glass  plate  being  supposed  parallel);  and  them  shall  make  an  angle  of  90°  with  the  see* 
its  plane  of  polarization  corresponds  with  that  tion.  Then  the  two  portions  are  reunited  with 
of  the  eitraordiuary  ray.  Unfortunately,  how-  Canada  balsam,  and  the  lateral  faces  blackened, 
ever,  the  plane  in  which  the  vibrations  of  plane-  In  this  prism  the  ordinary  ray  ia  totally  reflect- 
polarized  light  are  believed,  from  the  latest  ed  by  the  film  of  balsam,  and  absorbed  by  the 
reaearches,  to  take  place,  varies  in  any  case  blackened  sides ;  the  extraordinary  ray  passes 
from  that  now  found  by  90° ;  so  that  to  the  through.  A  polarizer  and  an  analyzer,  with 
particalara  already  atated  must  be  added  this ;  graduated  area  for  reading  degrees,  and  suitable 
the  plane  of  vibratioa  of  plane-polarized  light  connections,  constitntes  8  pomriscope  ;  and  by 
is  always  at  right  angles  to  tiiat  which  is  called  means  of  instruments  of  this  kind  most  of  tho 
the  plane  of  its  polarization.  "When  the  two  fiicts  of  polarization  are  ascertained,  and  appli- 
rays  emerging  from  a  doubly  refracting  body  cation  of  its  principles  made,  (3.)  In  respect 
are  allowed  to  paaa  through  a  second,  the  to  polarization  by  reflection,  tho  general  law 
principal  sections  of  the  two  parallel,  the  rays  arrived  at  by  Brewster  in  1814  is  this:  tho 
are  merely  further  separated ;  turned,  so  that  angle,  for  any  substance,  at  which  maiunum 
the  pi-incipal  section  of  the  one  is  perpendicular  polarization  occurs  (called  the  polarizing  angle), 
to  that  of  the  other,  the  ordinary  becomes  an  is  that  the  tangent  of  which  ia  equal  to  the 
extraordinary  ray,  and  the  reverse ;  in  posi-  indes  of  refraction  for  that  substance.  This  is 
tions  intermediate,  both  rays  undergo  separa-  true,  whether  the  substance  be  transparent,  or, 
tion  anew,  and  i  images  are  aeen,  save  that  in  for  ordinary  thicknesses,  opaque ;  and  the  polar- 
s  single  position  all  4  images  coalesce  into  one.  ization  decreases  both  ways  from  thia  angle  of 
Hence,  a  beam  of  light  being  passed,  or  bodies  maximum.  As  a  consequence,  maximum  polar- 
being  seen  through  two  such  cryatala,  and  one  ization  of  reflected  light  always  occurs  whea 
of  them  meanwhUe  turned,  a  succession  of  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
iraages  appear,  separating  and  reblending,  dur-  fraction  equals  90°.  Again,  the  different  colors 
tagahalfrevolution,  in  the  numbers  and  order,  bavo  different  angles  of  maximum;  so  that 
2, 4, 3, 4, 1,  &c.  So,  a  ray  polarized  by  reflection  polarization  by  reflection  is  never  quite  com- 
is  perfectly  reflected  if  impin^ng  on  a  second  plete.  The  polarizing  angle  of  glass  for  the 
mirror  so  that  the  perpendicular  to  the  point  mean  ray  ia  that  above  given;  that  of  water, 
is  in  the  plane  of  polarization;  but  turn  the  for  the  mean  ray,  63°  11'.  At  other  angles 
mirror  so  that  the  perpendicular  is  at  right  than  tho  maximum,  light  is  polarized  to  its 
angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization,  and  the  maximum  by  repeated  reflections.  (3.)  Trans- 
ray  is  totally  extinguished;  and  in  all  circum-  parent  bodies  transmit  more  light  than  tliey 
stances  where  this  occurs  to  polarized  light  reflect ;  yet,  in  ordinary  cases,  for  every  angle 
striking  a  reflecting  surface,  perfect  transmis-  the  amount  of  polarization  in  the  refracted 
sionoccursif  a  refracting  medium  be  presented  equals  that  in  the  reflected  beam.  The  effect 
to  it  in  the  corresponding  position,  and  vice  is  greatest  at  the  polarizing  angle;  but  even 
^erta.  Hence,  of  any  two  polarizers,  whether  here  the  transmitted  light  is  but  partially  polar- 
by  double  or  ordinary  refraction,  or  by  reflec-  ized.  Bypassing  this  light  through  asuccession 
tion,  either  one  may  he  used  to  impart  polarity  or  bundle  of  plates,  the  polarization  maybe 
to  a  beam  of  common  light;  and  the  second  made  complete.  With  12  plates  of  crowa 
then,  properly  placed  to  receive  this  beam,  glass,  thia  occurs  at  74°;  with  24,  at  60°  8',  &c. 
determines,  by  diminishing  its  brightness  or  (4.)  Certain  crystals,  especially  those  of  amoky 
extinguishing  it  in  oertain  poaitiona,  that  it  had  or  dark  color,  absorb  a  portion  of  the  light, 
been  polarized.  Or,  if  certdn  light  be  known  apparently  one  of  the  raya  due  to  their  double 
or  suspected  to  be  polarized,  a  crystal  or  mlr-  refraction,  and  transmit  the  other  completely 
ror  placed  in  its  path,  and  turned,  determines  polarized.  Of  these,  tourmaline  ia  the  best  ex- 
whvther  the  light  is  polarized ;  and  if  so,  shows  ample.  Light  passed  through  one  plate  of  this 
by  the  positions  in  which  tho  beam  is  made  substance  is  almost  completely  extinguished  by 
wholly  or  most  nearly  to  disappear,  in  what  a  aecond,  only  when  the  axes  of  the  two  are  at 
plane  polarization  had  occurred.  Any  contriv-  right  angles. — Beside  the4methods  now  stated, 
anoe  capable  of  polarizing  light  is  termed  a  there  are  some  other  actions  capable  of  polar- 
polarizer;  and  any  one  capable  of  determining  izing  light,  as  that  of  the  surfaces  of  some 
the  condition  of  tho  light  examined  by  it,  an  crystals.  Elliptical  polarization  is  especially 
analyzer.    Of  course,  any  one  of  the  former  found  in  the  case  of  the  metals ;  and  it  is  feeble 
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in  degree.  Ordinarily  we  eee  jnst  aa  well  hj  inch  m  thicknosB  shows  the  eitremo  red  rotated 
polarized  as  hj_  common  light ;  but  there  are  17'  30',  the  middle  green  27°  61',  the  eitreme 
circnmatances  in  which  a  difference  ciccnrs.  violet  44°  5'.  The  rotatory  power  of  a  given 
The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  being  an  an-  deptli  and  density  of  proper  cane  simp  being 
slyzerj  apersonwhohaslearned  todetect  them  known,  the  rotation  produced  by  any  given 
will  discover  in  polarized  light,  from  whatever  sample  becomes  a  measure  of  its  density  and 
Bonreo,  an  appearance  of  yellowish  tufts  or  purity,  and  hence  of  its  value ;  and  this  is  the 
brushes  crossed  at  the  middle  with  violet  principle  of  Soleil's  saccharimeter.  This  rota- 
(Haidinger's  tufts,  or  houppeg),  which  to  other  tion  is  from  left  to  right ;  in  different  specimcna 
eyes  are  wholly  undetectei  Glare  from  water,  of  qnarta  it  is  right-handed  or  left-handed.  Mag- 
glazed  pictures,  &o.,  consists  largely  of  polar-  ijetic  rotatory  polarization  is  the  same  change, 
ized  light.  Hence  the  water  telescope  con-  asinducedorangmentedbytheactionofanelec- 
taming  a  Nicol's  prism,  placed  in  a  certain  tro-magnet  on  a  plane-polarized  ray  while  being 
position,  cnta  off  the  polarized  portion  of  transmitted  through  certain  media.  Brewster 
the  reflected  light,  and  enables  one  to  see  and  others  have  determined  that  the  reflected 
the  bottom  of  a  shallow  body  of  water,  or  light  received  at  the  earth's  surface  from  the 
fish  beneath  the  surface;  and  an  opera  glass  atmosphere  is  polarized,  depending  on  the  angu- 
containing  such  prisms  shows  pictures  in  their  lar  distance  from  the  sun,  save  at  certain  chang- 
true  colors  and  without  glistening,  even  when  ing  neutral  points.  (See  this  subject  in  John- 
looked  on  obliqnely.  The  same  means  has  ston's  "  Physical  Atlas.")  Forbes,  Jtelloni,  and 
lately  been  proposed  for  enabling  the  eye  to  others  have,  by  means  of  diathermanous  media 
penetrate  to  greater  distance  into  fog.  If,  be-  and  the  thermo-electric  pile,  shown  the  esistr 
tweeu  a  polarizer  and  analyzer,  a  pkte  of  ence  of  both  a  polarization  and  di-polarization 
selenite,  mica,  or  almost  any  hi-refringent,  of  of  heat;  but  no  important  results  have  yet 
proper  thinness,  be  introduced,  one  ray  can  been  deduced.  An  application  has  been  made 
be  retarded,  by  difference  of  path,  just  so  far  of  the  principle  of  pofcized  light  to  the  con- 
as  to  interfere  with  the  other  on  emerpng,  and  struotion  of  a  polarizipg  photometer,  the  object 
the  most  beautiful  colors  are  tlio  result,  which  of  which  is  to  eliminate  that  part  of  the  nn- 
vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  film  and  the  certaintyin  our  judgment  of  the  brilliancies  of 
position  of  its  axis.  In  this  way,  fine  crystals  two  lights  viewed  at  the  same  time,  which  de- 
of  salicine,  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  others,  pends  on  differences  of  the  colors  of  the  lights  - 
shavings  of  bone,  &c.,  yield  remarkable  dig-  but  the  apparatus  seems  not  to  have  come  into 
plays  of  changing  color;  and  as  these  colors  nse.— The  discovery  of  polarization  was  first 
are  strictly  characteristic,  or  vary  with  the  distinctly  made  by  Mains  so  late  as  the  year 
snbstances  examined,  a  test  of  uncommon  deli-  1810,  Itsdevelopment  since  that  time  has  been 
cacy  and  accuracy  is  thus  unexpectedly  supplied,  due  to  the  labors  of  Young,  Fresne!  Brewster 
by  which  to  determme,  with  the  aid  of  the  Biot,  Arago,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  others, 
microscope,  the  nature  of  such  substances  as  POLE,  Eeowtald,  cardinal  and  archbishop 
are  capable  of  polarizing  light,  to  detect  adul-  of  Canterhnry,  born  at  Stoverton  castle,  Staf- 
terations  in  food,  chemicals,  &c.  The  change  in  fordshire,  in  1500,  died  in  1558.  On  his  moth- 
the  polarized  rayinthesecaseshas  been  named  er's  side  he  was  related  to  Henry  YIII.  Be- 
de-,  or  more  properiy  di-polarization.  These  ing  destined  for  high  positions  in  the  chnrch 
plates  of  many  bi-refringent  crystals  exhibit  he  was  sent  when  7  years  old  to  the  Carthusian 
each  a  characteristic  set  of  colored  rings,  mark-  monastery  of  Shene,  near  Richmond  in  Surrey, 
edwitha  cross;  the  rmgs,  as  the  plate  is  re-  and  was  graduated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
volved,  changing  their  colors  to  those  comple-  in  1515.  In  1617  he  became  prebendary  of 
mentary  to  them,  and  the  crosses  alternating  Salisbury,  and  in  3519  dean  of  Wimborne  and 
from  black  to  white.  The  differences  in  the  Exeter.  About  1520  he  went  to  Padua  to  fin- 
rtark  cross  of  starch  grains  ft>om  various  plants  ish  his  studies.  Eetuming  to  England  in  1526 
furnish  a  ready  means  of  determining  their  he  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  king 
source.  A  beam  of  common  light  is  circularly  and  was  much  admired  for  his  leammg  and 
polarized  by  rock  crystal  (quartz),  and  by  many  abilities ;  but  preferring  to  spend  his  time  in 
liquids,  among  which  are  most  essential  oils,  study  rather  than  in  the  gayeties  of  the  court 
and  concentrated  sirup  of  cane  sngar.  This  he  retired  to  Skene.  He  had  been  here  about 
condition  IS  not  readily  detected  by  theordinary  two  years  when  Henry  began  to  question  the 
analyzer,  but  by  a  peculiar  polyhedron  of  glass,  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Ar- 
known  as  Fresael's  rhomb.  In  the  bodiea  just  agon ;  and  Pole,  foreseeing  that  there  would  be 
named,  it  ss  replaced  when  the  ray  entering  trouble,  obtained  from  the  king  permission  to 
them  IS  previously  plane-polarized,  by  a  rota-  visit  Paris.  Returning  after  a  year's  stayf  his 
tion  of  tlie  ray  abont  its  own  axis,  the  amount  retirement  was  again  disturbed  by  the  deter- 
of  rotation  being  as  the  total  thickness  aud  the  mination  of  the  king  to  throw  off  the  pope's 
density  of  the  medinm.  This  phenomenon  is  supremacy,  and  his  desire  to  gain  the  approha- 
called  rotatory  polarization ;  and  it  is  detected  tion  of  hia  relative.  As  Pole  refused  his  con- 
by  the  ordinary  forms  of  analyzer,  as  the  Nicol's  sent,  to  avoid  the  anger  of  Henry  he  passed 
pmm,  the  different  colors  being  rotated  in  over  to  the  conUnent  and  dwelt  successively  at 
different  degrees.     Thus,  ia  quartz,  every  Jj  Avignon,  Padua,  and  Venice.   Meanwhile  Hen- 
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ry  liad  mairied  Anne  Boleyn,  and  cansed  a  de-  in  the  fiocretion  of  tlie  anal  glands,  which  at- 
fence  of  his  title  of  head  of  the  English  church  taches  itself  eYcn  to  the  fur,  preventing  that 
to  he  written  h?  Dr.  Sampson,  bidiop  of  Chi-  use  of  it  to  which  its  fineness  entitles  it.  The 
Chester.  This  was  sent  to  Pole,  who  replied  female  generally  makes  her  nest  in  a  rahbit 
to  it  in  a  woik  entitled  Pro  Uhitate  Ecelmias-  harrow,  having  previonsly  killed  or  driven 
tica,  in  which  he  compared  the  king  to  Nebn-  away  the  rabbit  Its  habits  and  manner  of 
chaJnezzar.  Henry  was  so  incensed  with  this  killing  its  prey  are  the  same  as  in  the  ferret, 
treatise,  that  he  withdrew  from  Pole  his  pen-  The  common  far  called  fitch  is  that  of  the  pole- 
sion,  deprived  him  of  his  preferments,  and  oat,  one  of  whose  popular  names  is  fitchot. 
caused  an  act  of  attainder  to  be  passed  against  POT.T.MO,  I.  A  Grecian  philosopher,  horn 
him.  Panl  III.,  who  was  then  pope,  created  in  Athens  abont  840  B,  C,  died  about  S72.  In 
him  a  cardinal,  and  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  France  his  youth  he  gave  himself  up  to  sensuality ;  bnt 
and  Flanders,  and  afterward  as  legate  to  Titer-  chancing  one  day,  when  half  intoxicated,  to 
bo.  Here_  he  remained  until  the  council  of  enter  the  academy  while  Xenocrates  was  dis- 
Trent,  which-he  attended  in  the  capacity  of  a  coursing  upon  temperance,  he  was  so  moved 
papal  legate,  and  is  there  said  to  have  main-  by  the  words  of  the  teacher  that  he  became 
tdncd  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  one  of  his  disciples,  and  went  to  the  other  ez- 
Althongh  suspected  on  this  account  of  a  lean-  treme  of  rigid  and  austere  temperance.  He 
ing  toward  Protestantism,  he  was  nevertheless  succeeded  to  the  chtur  of  Xenocrates,  and  waa 
employed  by  Paul  in  the  affairs  of  the  papal  tiie  teacher  of  Arcesilas,  Crates,  and  Zeno. 
court,  and  upon  the  death  of  that  pontiff  came  II.  A  Grecian  geographer,  whoso  birthplace  is 
near  being  chosen  his  successor.  Upon  the  uncertain,  fiourished  in  the  oarly  part  of  the 
accession  of  the  new  pope,  he  retired  to  the  2d  century  B.  0.  He  wrote  a  "  Voyage  round 
convent  of  Maguzano  near  Verona,  and  there  the  World,"  from  Pontus  to  Carthage,  and  po- 
remained  until  called  to  England  by  Queen  leraical  works  against  Timens  and  Eratosthe- 
Mary.  He  landed  at  Dover,  Nov.  20, 1654,  in  nes.  An  edition  of  his  fragments  by  Preller 
the  character  of  papal  legate,  and  was  re-  was  pnblished  at  Leipsic  in  1838.  Ill  A  king 
ceived  with  great  honor  by  the  court.  He  was  of  Pontus,  died  after  A,  D.  S,  He  was  origi- 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  the  burn-  nally  of  Oaria  or  Phrygia,  and  was  the  son  of 
ing  of  Cranmer,  and  was  also  elected  chancel-  Zeno  the  rhetorician.  He  obtained  his  king- 
lor  of  Oxford  and  subsequently  of  Cambridge,  dom  from  Mark  Antony,  whom  he  served  effl- 
In  the  cruel  measures  which  were  taken  at  that  ciently  in  the  war  against  Parthia.  He  was 
time  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism,  it  made  prisoner,  but  obtained  his  liberty^!  the 
has  been  a  matter  of  debate  how  far  the  pri-  time  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  between 
mate  was  censurable;  bnt  the  weight  of  evi-  Octavius  and  Antony,  and  immediately  marched 
dence  seems  to  favor  the  conclusion  that  ho  his  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter.  The 
was  inclined  rather  to  lenient  than  to  harsh  battle  of  Aotinm  ended  the  stru^e,  and  Poie- 
prooeedmgs.  He  died  16  hours  after  the  death  mo  was  easily  reconciled  to  Octavius,  who  ad- 
of  the  queen.  His  life  was  written  by  T.  Phil-  mired  his  fidelity,  confirmed  him  in  his  sover- 
lips  (2  vols,,  1T67}.  eignty,  and  added  to  his  realm  all  the  terri- 
POLECAT  {pnUtrim  eommunu,  Cuv.),  a  well  tory  upon  the  Bosporus.  In  a  war  against  the 
known  animal  of  the  weasel  family,  spread  Aspurgians,  a  barbarian  tribe,  he  was  made 
over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  It  is  about  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  IV.  Son  of  tho 
15  inches  long,  the  tail  6  inches  additional,  and  preceding.  His  mother  Pyihodoris  held  tha 
6  or  7  inches  high;  the  general  color  is  dark  sovereignty  after  the  death  of  Polemo  I.,  her 
brown,  fading  into  yellowish  below,  the  legs  son  assisting  her  in  the  administration;  and 
and  tail  black,  and  the  face  whitisli  with  a  upon  her  death  (A.  D.  39)  he  was  recognized 
brown  mask  across  the  region  of  the  eyes ;  the  by  Caligula.  Three  years  later  the  emperor 
colors  vary  considerably.  The  form  is  elonga-  Claudins  ceded  Cilicia  to  him  in  exchange  for 
ted,  the  head  short  and  rounded,  the  teeth  uio  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  which  was  given  to 
same  as  in  the  ferret,  the  feet  5-toed  with  sharp  a  descendant  of  Mithridates.  Polemo  II.  em- 
claws,  the  mammio  4  and  ventral,  and  tho  fur  braced  Judaism  in  order  to  espouse  Berenice, 
soft  and  thick.  It  is  a  very  active  animal,  famous  for  her  amour  with  Titus;  but  that 
pursuing  living  prey  upon  the  ground,  and  princess  haiing  left  him,  he  returned  to  liis 
rarelyascendingtrees;  very  sangainary  byna-  former  faitli.  He  abdicated  during  the  reign 
ture,  its  size  limits  its  depredations  to  small  of  Nero. 

animals,  such  aa  domestic  fowls,  ground  birds,  POLEVOT,  K'icolaiAi.kseietitch,  a  Russian 
squirrels,  rabbits,  and  other  rodents;  it  is  strict^  author,  bom  in  Irkootsk,  Siberia,  JaneSa,  1796 
ly  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  remaining  concealed  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  22, 1846.  Be  was 
during  the  day  in  some  outbuilding  on  the  farm,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  and  brandy  distiller 
as  it  generally  lives  in  the  neighborhood  of  was  educated  at  home,  and  at  a  very  early  age 
man,  and  committing  its  havoc  at  night  in  the  wrote  plays,  "  At  last,"  says  he  in  his  auto- 
hen  roost  and  dove  cot;  it  is  destroyed  by  biography,  "I  became  myfather's  walking  dic- 
the  farmer  when  possible,  but  it  is  so  wary  tionary  in  geography  and  history,  for  my  mem- 
aa  generally  to  escape  traps.  When  alarmed  ory  at  that  time  was  such  as  I  have  never  met 
or  irritated,  it  emits  a  very  disagreeable  odor  with  in  anybody  else.    To  learn  by  heart  a 
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whole  tragedy  cost  me  nothing.  In  a  word,  if  POLICE  (Gr.  _  jroX<«M,  govennnent),  a  judi- 
I  must  describe  mv  mental  progress  up  to  the  cial  and  executive  system  and  an  organized 
Tear  1811  it  was  this-  I  had  read  about  a  civil  force  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
thousand  volumes  of  aU  kinds  and  sorts,  and  the  enforcement  of  t!ie  laws.  There  are  traces 
remembered  all  that  I  read,  from  the  verses  of  of  a  police,  or  something  analogous  to  it  in 
Karamsin  and  the  articles  in  the  '  European  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Ephesus.  la  Kome  the 
Messenger'  to  the  chronological  tables  and  the  duties  of  the  policeman  seem  to  have  been 
Bible  from  jvhich  I  conld  repeat  whole  chap-  shared  by  several  classes  of  ofHeiaJa ;  the  he- 
ters  by  heart  I  was  known  in  the  town  of  tor  arrested  cnminals  and  conducted  them  mto 
Irkootsk  as  '  the  wonderful  boy,'  with  whom  court,  and  the  inspectors,  subprefects,  and  oth- 
the  governor  himself  nsed  to  converse,  and  the  er  officers,  either  personally  or  by  their  subor- 
director  of  the  grammar  school  to  dispute  as  dinates,  performed  most  of  the  oivii  duties  now 
with  a  learned  man"  Having  while  still  young  devolving  on  the  pohoe.  In  despotic  govern- 
removed  to  Moscow,  he  was  forced  to  flee  on  the  ments  the  police  have  eseroised  important  and 
approach  of  the  Erench  army.  Returning  sever-  often  oppressive  functions.  Itsbenetcent  action 
alyears  afterward,  he  established  a  newspaper  in  sanitary  matters,  in  preventing  and  detectmg 
called  the  "Moscow  Telegraph,"  which  ioan-  frauds,  larcenies,  and  petty  cranes,  afld  in  pro- 
enrated  a  new  era  in  Kussian  literary  criticism,  moting  the  reformation  of  juvenile  otlenders, 
bat  was  finally  suppressed  on  account  of  its  is  of  recent  date  even  in  those  countries  where 
liberal  tendencies.  In  1888  Polevoy  went  to  the  system  has  been  longest  and  most  com- 
St  Petersburg,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  pletely  organized.— The  police  system  in  France, 
of  his  life,  writmg  essays,  romances,  transla-  though  not  so  oppressive,  escept  for  some  com- 
tions,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces.  His  in-  paratirely  brief  penods,  as  la  some  of  tte  other 
cessant  labor  gradually  broke  down  his  con-  countries  of  Europe,  is  of  considerable  anti- 
Btitution,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  he  qmty.  Previous  to  the  raiddle  of  the  16th  cen- 
produce^  his  works  had  the  same  effect  upon  tury,  the  provost  of  Pans  and  his  lieatenanta, 
his  fame.  The  best  of  hia  dramas  are  "Para-  civil  and  criminal,  were  charged  with  mamtain- 
sha  the  Siberian  Girl,"  the  author's  favorite ;  ing  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  with  the  suppres- 
the  "  Grandfather  of  the  Russian  Eleet ;"  and  a  eion  of  vagrancy.  About  1446  or  1447  the  <aty 
translation  of  HflJnlot.  He  wrote  the  "  Life  of  was  divided  into  16  districts,  oyer  each  of  which 
Suwaroff"  one  of  the  most  popular  hooks  in  ft  commissary  of  pohce  presided,  having  un- 
Eussia.  the  "Life  of  Peter  the  Great,"  and  a  der  him  a  certjun  number  of  sergeants,  the 
"Life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,"  which  ex-  whole  bemg  under  the  control  of  the  provost, 
tended  no  further  than  the  burningofMoscow,  ,to  whom  in  1448  Charles  Vn.  committed  a 
but  was  completed  by  the  author's  brother.  He  general  jurisdiction  over  the  vagrants  and  male- 
fllso  announced  a  "History  of  the  Russian  Peo-  factors  of  the  kingdom.  About  1520  R;anci3 
pie  "  to  bo  finished  in  63  volumes,  hut  of  these  I.  deprived  the  provost  of  the  city  of  his  es- 
6  only  appeared.— His  brother,  Sbkophon  tensive  jurisdiction,  and  created  a  provost  mar- 
ALBSBiKviTCmafterhavingbeenformany  years  ehsi  (prh6t  de  marechanx)  tor Jhf  city  mddis- 
a  bookseller  at  Moscow,  is  now  living  at  St.  trictofParis,  who  was  authorized  to  apprehend 
Petersburg  He  has  written  several  works  of  and  punish  vagrants  and  disorderly  persons, 
considerafie  literary  value,  one  of  which  is  the  without  appeal.  TJnder  hia  orders  were  placed 
novel  of  "  Michael  Vasilevitch  Lomonosofe"  (3  SO  constables,  and  the  number  of  commissa- 
YOls.,  Moscow,  1836).  ries  and  sergeants  of  police  was  doubled.    But 

POLI  GrosEPPB  Xavemo,  an  Italian  nata-  even  with  this  increase  of  force  there  were 
ralist,  bom  in  Molfetta,  ia  the  kingdom  of  as  late  as  1560  only  500  men  of  all  ranks  m 
Haples,  in  1746  died  ia  1825.  He  entered  the  the  Parisian  pohce.  The  superintendence  of 
army,  and  was  appointed  by  Eerdiuand  1.  in  the  markets  weights  and  measares,  oad  cess- 
1T76  professor  of  military  geography  at  Naples,  pools,  the  cleansmg  of  the  streets,  the  inspec- 
was  soon  after  commissioned  to  visit  the  prin-  tion  of  buildings,  and  the  prohibition  of  nos- 
cipal  military  schools  of  Europe,  became  a  ions  trades,  were  all  subjects  of  legislation^  In 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  England,  and  France  at  a  very  early  period,  statutes  havu^ 
after  his  return  was  made  professor  of  experi-  been  passed  relative  to  them  at  various  dates 
mental  philosophy  and  director  of  the  military  between  1350  and  1560.  The  importance  of 
academy  at  Naples.  Poll  was  distinguished  as  having  them  all  included  m  one  system  of 
a  comparative  anatomist  and  physiologist,  but  surveillance  was  not,  however,  understood, 
particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  ihe  character  and  each  had  its  ovvn  inspectors,  amenable  to  no 
and  habits  of  testacean  mollusks,  in  which  de-  common  head.  In  167T  the  privdege  of  electing 
partment  he  made  a  large  coUectioa,  and  pah-  their  own  police  magistrates  was  granted  to  the 
lished  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a  inhabitants  of  each  of  tlie  distncts  of  Oie  city, 
finely  illustrated  work  entitled  Teatacea  Utri-  Under  Louis  XIT.  the  pohce  attamed  il3  high- 
^   fY-  T...  /i»__i^  r~i    Ti„-«...  ifffio  ^K-  T-rtl      oof  mdflonr**  fif  nprfpt'tion  flw  a  renresaive  force. 


ill.,  loaoj.     ^s  descriptions  are  mostly  very  A  universal  espionage  w_.  .    .    ., 

accurate,  and  he  discovered  many  new  genera  slightest  intimation  of  restiveness  under  the 

and' species.    To  him  is  due  the  discovery  of  yoke  of  oppression,  or  the  smallest  departure 

the  nervous  system  of  the  testacea.  from  the  monarch's  views  of  orthodoxy,  was 
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visited  with  Bummary  arrest  and  punisTiment.  of  a  class  of  polioe  regulations.  There  is  also 
In  its  more  hnmano  and  protective  functions  it  a  commissary  of  polioe  in  eacli  of  the  80  quar- 
waa  less  suoceasfal.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  ters  of  Paris. — Beside  the  local  police  of  Paris, 
XV.  it  partook  of  the  general  decay  and  demor-  which  under  some  of  the  Bourbon  kings  as- 
aliiatioa  which  had  irfected  the  other  depart-  snmed  or  was  endowed  with  national  jurisdio- 
ments  of  goTemment,  was  the  base  pander  to  tion,  there  has  been  for  two  centuries  a  system 
the  depraved  appetites  of  the  monarch,  and  of  national  police  in  France,  whose  functions 
furnished  the  ready  means  of  estortion  and  op-  have  been  mainly  detective  and  repressive.  The 
prossion  of  those  who  had  become  obnoxious  espionage  of  suspected  strangers  visiting  the 
to  his  favorites.  The  national  convention  in  country,  or  of  persons  believedtobedisafl'ected 
179i  reorganized  the  police  and  defined  its  or  to  entertain  designs  agwnst  the  government, 
daties.  These  duties  comprised  almost  every  the  correspondence  of  those  regarded  as  hostile 
department  of  administrative  government,  in-  to  the  reigning  authority,  and  other  similar  sub- 
eluding,  among  other  matters,  the  securing  of  jecti  have  been  the  duties  intrusted  to  it. 
the  safety  of  trafHc ;  the  repair  of  dangerous  tlntil  1796  this  national  pohce  had  been  under 
structures;  the  superintendence  of  the  cleansing  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  the  home  de- 
and  lighting  of  the  city;  the  removal  of  public  partment;  but  at  that  time  the  diretitory  created 
nuisances ;  the  repression  and  punishment  of  all  a  ministry  of  police,  and  after  Oochon,  Lenoir  de 
offences  against  the  public  peace;  the  main-  la  Eoche,  and  Sotin  had  each  held  the  post  of 
tenance  of  good  order  in  and  supervision  of  all  minister  for  a  brief  period,  Fonche  received  the 
public  gatherings,  festivities,  and  places  of  pub-  appointment  in  1799,  and  held  it  with  brief  in- 
lio  amusement  and  resort;  the  inspection  of  termissions  till  Sept.  1815.  Decazes,  the  buc- 
weights,  measure^  and  food;  precautions  against  cossor  of  Fouche,  retained  the  office  till  1818, 
accidents,  casualties,  and  epidemics,  and.  meas-  when  it  was  abolished  as  an  independent  de- 
ures  in  mitigation  of  them  if  they  occurred;  partment, — In  England,  from  the  time  of  the 
the  delivery  of  passports,  residence  licenses,  &c.,  Sason  kings,  there  had  existed  an  organization 
and  the  repression  of  beggary  and  vagrancy ;  of  a  partially  voluntary  character  for  the  repres- 
the  supervision  of  drinking  and  gaming  houses,  sion  of  crime,  the  arrest  of  crimitaais,  and  tis 
andofprostitntes;  the  dispersion  of  crowds;  the  mwntenance  of  good  order.     The  population 

Eolice  of  religious  worship  and  of  printing  and  was  divided  into  hundreds,  and  these  into  tith- 
ookaelling ;  the  oversight  of  theatres,  pow-  ings  or  companies  of  10  freeholders  with  their 
der  mills,  saltpetre  works,  and  storehouses  of  families.  The  principal  man  of  the  hundred 
arms;  the  pursuit  of  deserters  and  escaped  was  the  justice  of  the  peace,  or  locfd  magistrate, 
criminals ;  the  care  of  the  highways,  of  the  for  the  trial  of  smaJl  canses,  and  the  head  man 
public  health,  and  of  fires,  inundations,  and  ac-  of  the  tithing  was  responsible  for  good  order 
cidents ;  the  superintendence  of  the  exchanges  and  the  arrest  of  criminals  in  his  limited  dis- 
of  commerce,  of  the  taxes,  of  the  provision  trict.  As  the  population  increased,  however, 
markets,  and  of  prohibited  wares;  and  the  and  criminals  grew  more  daring  and  ferocious, 
protection  of  public  monuments.  To  these  it  was  found  that  these  voluntary  officers  did 
multifarious  duties  were  added,  soon  after,  the  not  like  to  arrest  or  convict  a  known  and  des- 
regulation  of  the  fees  of  health  officers  and  ve-  perate  offender,  lest,  as  was  often  the  case,  he 
terinary  surgeons,  the  removal  of  sick  persons  should  subsequently  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
and  corpses,  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons,  them.  The  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  his  dep- 
and  the  care  of  the  public  pounds.  Daring  uties,  and  the  constables  appointed  by  the  par- 
the  administration  of  Hapoleon  I,  the  city  po-  ishes,  were  eventually  substituted  forflie  volun- 
liceof  Paris  attained  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  tary  ofHcera  of  the  earlier  period;  but  whUa 
The  ablest  of  the  prefects  of  police  of  that  they  answered  their  purpose  tolerably  well 
period,  Gisquet,  has  written  the  memoirs  of  his  in  the  rural  districts,  they  were  neither  nu- 
times.  Unaer  Lonia  Piiilippe,  the  number  of  merous  nor  efficient  enough  to  repress  crime 
the  regular  policemen,  eergenta  de  mile,  had  in  London.  As  late  as  1751,  Henry  Fielding, 
risen  in  18i7  to  1,800,  It  was  during  his  ad-  the  novelist,  then  magistrate  at  Bow  street, 
ministration  that  the  present  system  of  police  the  only  court  for  police  offences  at  that  tune 
respecting  prostitution,  which  had  been  for  outside  the  city  proper,  in  an  "Inquiry  into 
many  years  under  police  sarveillance,  was  the  Canses  of  the  recent  Increase  of  Robber- 
adopted,  The  Parisian  police  is  now  metropol-  ies,"  stated  as  matter  of  pnblic  notoriety  that 
itan,  comprising  the  whole  department  of  the  the  streets  of  London  were  not  safe  for  citizens 
Seine,  the  diati'icts  of  St.  Cloud,  Sevres,  and  after  nightfall,  and  that  highway  robberies, 
Mendon  in  Seine-et-Oise,  and  the  market  of  murders,  and  other  flagrant  crimes  were  of  oom- 
Polssy.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  prefect,  who  ia  mon  occurrence,  and  their  perpetrators  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  the  in-  seldom  or  never  detected  or  arrested.  He 
terior.  He  is  president  of  a  council  of  health  suggested  a  paid  police,  nnder  the  ordera  of 
of  20  members,  all  physicians,  surgeons,  or  the  acting  magistrate  at  Bow  street.  In  1753 
ehemlata,  which  has  charge  of  all  sanitary  mat-  such  a  force,  of  very  moderate  extent,  was  es- 
ters, and  meets  fortnightly.  Beside  this  coun-  tablished  ia  accoi-danoe  with  an  act  passed 
cil,  there  are  11  bnreaus,  in  3  divisions,  each  that  year;  but  such  was  the  fear  of  the  people 
under  a  competent  head,  and  each  in  charge  lest  this  measure  should  lead  to  encroachment 
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upon  their  liberties,  that  a  violent  opposition  1856  the  "  act  to  render  more  effectual  the 
was  raised  to  it,  and  it  was  soon  repealed.  In  police  in  counties  and  horoagha"  was  passed, 
1Y92  an  act  was  passed  for  the  increase  of  the  and  there  is  now  a  county  constahularj  force 
police  courts,  the  employment  of  salaried  ma-  in  every  county,  which  reports  annually  to  the 
gistrates,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  juriedio-  secretary  of  state.  The  effect  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Under  this  act,  8  police  offices  or  courts  tion  of  this  force  has  been  greatly  to  diminish 
were  established,  and  the  magistrates  received  the  amount  of  crime,  especially  among  the 
a  salary  of  £400  each,  which  was  afterward  young,  who  are  now  promptly  committed  to 
rwsed  to  £600.  In  1800  there  were  6  police  reformatories,  and  to  render  property  safer 
constables  attached  to  each  of  the  metropoli-  and  the  administration  of  justice  more  nni- 
tan  police  of&ces,  or  48  in  all ;  60  other  con-  form.  The  expenditure  for  the  county  eon- 
stables,  under  the  charge  of  the  chief  magis-  etabulary  in  1859  was  £991,555,  and  the  total 
trate  at  Bow  street,  patrolled  the  metropolitan  number  of  policemen  was  18,809.— In  Scotland 
roads;  the  Thames  police  establishmeut,  or-  the  organization  of  an  eiScient  police  in  the 
ganized  in  1798,  consisted  of  41  officers;  the  large  towns  dates  from  1834,  and  has  been 
city  of  London  employed  and  p^d  40  more ;  materially  modified  by  subsequent  laws.  The 
and  beside  these  there  were  863  parish  officers  rural  police  has  been  oi^anized  under  the  law 
sei-ving  without  pay.  The  night  watch  and  of  185T,  which  is  similar  in  its  provisions  to 
patrol  consisted  of  3,044  men  for  the  entire  the  English  Jaw  of  1B56,— In  Ireland,  until 
metropolitan  district,  of  whom  803  were  in  1814,  the  police  was  in  a  perfectly  chaotic  state, 
the  city  of  London.  The  greater  part  of  these  The  law  passed  that  year  led  to  improvements 
men  were  aged,  feeble,  infirm,  and  many  of  in  detail,  but  did  not  remove  the  management 
them  half  starved ;  their  compensation  ranged  of  the  force  nor  the  ftmctions  of  the  inferior 
from  17  to  36  cents  per  night;  and  they  were  magistracy  from  partisan  control,  by  which 
under  the  control  of  more  than  70  diiTorent  they  were  often  made  the  instruments  of  out- 
boarda  of  officers.  This  state  of  things  con-  rageous  abases.  The  act  of  1836,  and  its  snb- 
tinued,  with  little  amelioration,  till  1829,  when  sequent  modifications  in  1848  and  1857^  have 

—   -  "        — ■     ■           ■       ■■  greatly  improved  it.    It  is  of  a  quasi  military 

character,   being  well   anned   and   occupying 

effective  constabniary  barracl;s.  Inl868  the  numberof  memherswaa 

,„ „„ „..„ issioners,  but  left  sev-  13,067,  and  the  cost  £668,700.     The   city  of 

eral  petty  detached  bodies  of  peace  officers  Dublin  and  its  vicinity  has  also  a  metropolitan 
within  the  district.  In  1839  it  was  modified  police,  with  a  force  of  1,087  men;  its  cost  in 
byan  act  consolidatmg  the  entire  constabulary  1858  was  £77,027.— In  the  United  States,  the 
force  of  the  metropolis,  the  city  of  London  ex-  provisions  for  the  repression  of  crime  and  the 
cepted,  which  still  maintains  a  small  indepen-  detection  and  arrest  of  criminals  were  copied 
dent  force,  608  men  in  1859.  By  this  act  also  the  from  those  of  Great  Britain.  Each  county 
entire  executive  duties  of  police  were  intrusted  had  its  sheriff  and  deputies,  and,  where  there 
to  the  commissioners;  their  sphere  of  action  were  town  organizations,  each  town  its  con- 
in  regard  to  (dl  matters  properly  belonging  to  stables.  Justices  of  the  peacOj  of  whom  there 
police  was  greatly  enlarged ;  the  poUce  courts  was  a  considerable  number  m  each  county, 
were  assimilated  to  the  other  courts  of  justice,  and  often  in  each  town,  appointed  by  the  legiB- 
and  a  single  magistrate  was  empowered  to  de-  lature,  or  of  late  elected  by  thepeople  of  the 
dde,  without  appeal,  questions  involving  sums  town  or  county,  had  absolute  jurisdiction  in 
of  money  not  exceeding  40  shillings,  as  well  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases,_and  power  to 
as  those  cases  of  offence  against  the  person  so  hind  the  accused  over  to  a  higher  conrt  in 
constantly  recurring  in  a  police  court;  and  the  any  case.  In  the  larger  towns,  the  danger  to 
boundaries  of  the  police  districts  were  changed  property  from  fires,  burglaries,  &c.,  in  the 
to  adapt  them  the  better  to  the  growth  of  the  night  time,  led  to  the  appointment  of  watch- 
metropolis.  In  1856  the  joint  commissioners  men,  who,  like  those  of  London,  were  often 
were  superseded  by  one  commissioner,  whose  aged  and  infirm  men,  few,  and  poorly  pdd. 
salai-y  was  fixed  at  £1,500,  and  two  assistant  The  organization  of  a  day  police  is  of  recent 
commissioners  were  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  date  even  in  the  cities  of  New  Torlt,  Phila- 
£800  each.— The  rural  police  or  county  con-  delphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  ITew  Orleans,  and 
etabulary  force  in  England  is  of  recent  origin.  Cincinnati.  At  first  the  police  force  _  was 
Tlie  difficulty  of  arrestmg  criminals  and  pre-  municipal,  confined  to  the  chartered  limits  of 
ventmg  crime,  especially  among  juvenile  of-  the  ci^,  and  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
fenders,  led  to  its  oi^aoization.  In  1840  par-  council.  To  such  a  plan  there  were  found  to 
liament  passed  an  act  permitting  any  county,  be  two  serious  objections,  viz. ;  that  evil  doers 
or  part  of  a  connty,  to  organize  a  police  force  would  escape  beyond  the  city  limits,  and  thus 
on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  evade  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  nppoint- 
metropolitan  police.  The  county  of  Essex  ment  and  control  of  the  police  was  made  a 
avmled  itself  of  the  permission  the  same  year;  partisan  matter.  In  1857  the  legislature  of 
and  between  1840  and  1853, 18  English  and  4  New  Tork  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment 
"Welsh  counties  had  adopted  It  for  the  whole  of  a  metropolitan  police  force,  which  should 
of  each  county,  and  7  others  for  parts.    In  possess  constabulary  powers  in  the  countieB 
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of  New  York,  Kings,  Westchester,  and  Kioli- 
mond,  and  in  the  towns  of  Jamaica,  Newtown, 
and  Flushing,  in  the  county  of  Queens.  This 
force  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  7  com- 
miasioners,  including  the  mayors  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  ex  offiem.  In  1860  this  act  was 
modified  and  the  number  of  comnuBsioners  re- 
duced to  3,  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  to  serve  5  years.  The  duties 
of  the  policemen  were  also  enlarged  by  this 
act,  and  now  iuclude  most  though  not  all  of 
those  of  the  police  force  of  London  and  Paris. 
The  following  tables  give  the  comparative  eta- 
tisties  of  the  police  of  London  and  New  York, 
with  the  force  and  cost  of  that  of  Paris : 
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Though  strongly  opposed  at  first,  the  change 
of  system  in  New  York  has  proved  benefioiS, 
and  is  generally  approved.  Baltimore  and  Phil- 
adelphia have  adopted  a  similar  one,  and  the 
change  is  about  to  be  made  in  Boston.  The 
police  courts  in  New  York  (and  the  same  is 
tme,  we  believe,  in  the  other  cities  which  have 
adopted  the  system)  are  not  a  part  of  the  metro- 
politan police  organization.  The  pay  of  both 
officers  and  men  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Lon- 
don or  Paris  metropolitan  police,  that  of  the 
men  being  more  than  doable;  so  that  ia  Lon- 
don, with  a  force  nearly  4  times  aa  large  (the 
proportion  being  1  to  324  of  the  population, 
against  1  to  784),  the  cost  of  the  police  is  less 
than  twice  as  much  as  in  New  York;  while 
with  Paris  (pop.  1,824,348 ;  proportion,  1  to 
303)  the  comparison  is  nearly  the  same. 
POLIGNAO,  Jm-KsAtrecBTEABMABuMAEiE, 

Eince  de,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  Paris, 
ay  J4,  1780,  died  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
March  29, 1847.  His  parents  bemg  obliged  to 
leave  France  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  he 
went  first  to  Russia,  and  then  to  England  as  aid 
of  the  couut  d'Artois  (afterward  Charles  X.), 
and  in  Dec.  1803  returned  to  France,  being 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Oadoudal  and 
Piche§ru.  When  the  plot  was  discovered,  his 
brother  Armand,  who  was  also  engaged  in  it, 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  he  himself  to  2 
years' imprisonment.  Armand'slife  was  spared, 
hut  both  were  retdned  in  captivity  nntil  1814, 
when  they  escaped  and  r^oined  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois.  After  the  second  restoration,  Jules  was 
made  a  peer  of  Franco,  but  refused  to  take  the 
coustitutional  oath  on  account  of  religious 
scruples,  until  these  were  reUeved  by  the  pope, 
who  also  made  him  a  Roman  prince.  In  1816 
he  married  Miss  Campbell,  a  Scottish  heiress. 
He  was  mmister  to  London  from  1823  to  1829, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  Charles  X.,  and  in 
August  became  the  head  of  the  new  ministry, 
with  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Ho  was  the  representative  of  the  ultramontane 
party  in  the  state,  and  was  looked  upon  with 
great  disfavor  by  the  fiienda  of  constitutional 
liberty  throughout  France.  The  growing  dif- 
ference between  the  ministry  and  the  chambers, 
and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  after  a 
few  months  led  to  the  revolution  by  which 
Charles  was  deprived  of  his  throne.  Polignao 
fied,  but  was  arrested  at  Granville,  Aug.  16, 
1830,  in  the  disguise  of  a  valet,  was  tried,  iround 
guilty,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Ham  until  1836, 
when  he  was  released,  lived  for  some  time  ia 
England,  and  finally  returned  to  France.  Dur- 
ing his  imprisonment  he  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Consideratiom  politiques  (Paris,  1832). 

POLIGNAO,  Melchior  dk,  a  French  cardi- 
nal and  statesman,  great  uncle  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Pny,  Oct.  11,  1661,  died  Nov.  20, 
1741.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Poland 
by  Lonis  XIV.,  and  after  the  death  of  John. 
Sobieski  in  1696  contrived  to  have  the  prince 
of  Conti  deoted  king ;  but  this  choice  not  be- 
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ing  accepted  by  tiie  nation,  who  placed  the  economists,  some  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
crown  on  tlie  head  of  FVederic  AugnstnB,  e]ee-  tions  of  the  sciences  they  profess  are  still  im- 
tor  of  Saxony,  Polignac  fell  into  disgrace  and  perfectly  understood;"  while  "the  important 
was  recalled.  Banished  to  Lis  abbacy  of  Bon-  art  of  applying  them  to  the  affairs  of  mankind, 
port,  he  employed  his  time  in  refuting  Lucre-  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  per- 
tins  in  a  Latin  poem  entitled  Anti-Laeretivt,  manent  good,  has  made  but  little  progress,  and 
me  de  Deo  et  Jfatura  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1746).  He  is  hardly  indeed  in  its  infancy."  Amid  ail 
returned  to  court  in  1702,  whs  made  auditor  their  discords  and  disagreements,  it  is  possible 
ofthei-otaatRomeinl708,andministerpleni-  todivide  political  economists  under  two  gen- 
potentiary  to  Holland  in  1710,  and  was  a  com-  eral  heads:  those  -who  treat  the  subject  as  a 
missioner  on  the  part  of  France  to  negotiate  dednctive  science,  "in  which  all  the  general 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  On  his  return  propositions  are  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
from  the  last  embassy  he  was  created  csrdinaL  word  hypothetical ;"  and  those  who  treat  it  by 
During  the  regency  ho  attached  himself  to  the  the  inductive  or  Baconian  method.  Of  the 
party  of  thelegitimistSjSndwasagain  banished  first  named  school  are  all  the  English  econo- 
imtil  1721.  iVom  1724  to  1732  he  was  the  mists  and  most  of  those  of  continental  Europe 
French  minister  at  Rome,  and  in  1726  obtain-  who  have  acquired  any  reputation.  As  the 
ed  the  archbishopric  of  Aueh.  He  succeeded  representatives  of  the  last,  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Bossnet  in  the  French  academy  m  1704.  Carey  and  his  followers  are  most  prominent. 
POLITIANUS,  Anokltis.  See  Poliziako.  —The  earliest  treatise  on  an  economic  subject 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  (Gr.  ocKOf,  a  house,  is  believed  to  be  "The  Eryxias,  or  About 
andTOfiot,  a  law),  properly,  an  exposition  of  the  Wealth,"  erroneously  attributed  to  .^schines 
measures  necessary  for  directing  the  move-  Socraticus,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 
ments  of  society  so  that  man  may  act  in  bar-  and  assigned  to  the  date  of  427  B.  O.  Pla- 
mony  with  those  laws  which  control  him  in  to,"  says  Say,  "  has  with  tolerable  fidehty 
his  efforts  "to  hnprove  his  condition.  Great  ('Eepublie,' book  ii.)  sketched  tlie  effects  of 
confusion  exists  not  only  in  the  definition  of  the  separation  of  social  employments,  but  sole- 
political  economy,  but  in  the  various  expres-  ly  with  a  view  to  point  out  man's  social  char- 
BiODS  made  use  of  in  treating  of  the  subject,  acter,  and  the  necessity  he  was  in,  from  his 
and  even  in  settling  upon  some  general  under-  multifarious  wants,  of  uniting  in  eitensive 
standing  of  its  scope.  By  some  writers  it  has  societies,  in  Tvbich  each  individual  might  be 
been  treated  as  a  science,  by  others  as  an  art,  exclusively  occupied  with  one  species  of  pro- 
and  Sir  James  Steuart  speaks  of  it  as  a  com-  duction.  It  is  an  entirely  political  view,  from 
bination  of  the  two.  Mr,  Senior  considers  it  which  no  other  consequence  can  be  drawn, 
"the  science  which  treats  of  the  nature,  the  To  Aristotle,  however,  is  due  the  honor  of  be- 
production,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth."  ing  the  founder  of  political  economy.  His 
Archbishop  'Whately  would  give  it  the  name  three  treatises—"  Ethics,"  which  treats  of  the 
of  "  catallac6cs,  or  the  science  of  exchanges."  regulation  of  the  individual  man ;  "  Politics, 
Mr.  McOoLoch  considers  it  "  the  science  of  tho  of  the  relation  of  man  toward  others  in  a  soeial 
laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  those  capacity,  both  private  and  public,  the  family 
material  products  which  have  exchangeable  and  the  state;  and  "Economics,"  of  the rela- 
value  and  which  are  either  necessary,  useful,  tion  of  man  toward  property— constitute  in 
or  agreeable  to  man."  M.  Storch  says  it  "  is  a  measure  a  connected  work,  each  being  de- 
the  science  of  the  natural  laws  which  deter-  pendent  on  and  interwoven  with  the  others, 
mhie  the  prosperity  of  nations,  that  is  to  say.  The  expression  political  economy  was  first 
their  wealth  and  civilization."  M.  Sismondi  nsed  by  Aristotle,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
considera"thephysicalwellareof  man,  sofar  "Economics,"  book  ii.  chap.  i.  He  lays  down 
as  it  can  be  the  work  of  government,  as  the  the  dogma  that  the  bounty  of  nature  is  the 
object  of  politick  economy."  M.  Say  defines  it  only  true  source  of  wealth,  and  ho  holds  m 
as  "the  economy  of  society;  a  science  combin-  great  abhorrence  trading  and  usury,  which 
ing  the  results  of  our  observations  on  the  na-  latter,  he  says,  "  is  most  reasonably  detested, 
tore  and  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  as  the  increase  of  our  fortune  arises  from  the 
social  body,"  The  progress  thus  far  made  in  money  itself,  and  not  by  employing  it  to  the 
political  economy  has  been  slow  and  uncertain,  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  But 
and  there  is  in  its  entire  range  hardly  a  doc-  little  attention  was  paid  to  economic  studies 
trine  or  even  the  definition  of  an  important  for  many  centuries  aiter  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
word  which  is  universally  or  even  generally  The  ancients  regarded  industrial  occupation  of 
accepted  beyond  dispute.  In  1844  Mr.  De  any  kind  as  dt^ading  and  unworthy  of  free- 
Quincey  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  did  men.  Agriculture  was  looked  upon  with  much 
not  advance,  and  that  from  the  year  1817  it  more  favor  than  any  otter  employment  in- 
had  "on  the  whole  been  stationary;"  and  he  volving  labor,  but  even  farm  labor  was  per- 
further  adds:  "Nothing  can  be  postulated,  formed  almost  entirely  by  slaves  belonging  to 
nothing  demonstrated,  for  anarchy  even  as  to  and  employed  by  the  landlords.  The  light  in 
the  earliest  prinoiplee  is  predominant,"  M.  which  trade  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  may 
EoBsi  says  ■  "  Notwithstanding  the  pretensions  be  gathered  from  Cicero,  who  in  his  "  OfBces 
BO  frequently  put  forward  by  politicians  and  aays :  "  The  gains  of  merchants,  as  well  as  of 
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all  wbo  live  by  labor  and  not  aldn,  are  mean  "  the  preventicnk  of  the  exportation  of  onr 
and  illiberal.  The  verymercltandiaeisabadge  wool,  and  encouraging  our  woollen  manufac- 
of  their  slavery."— During  the  middle  ages,  tures,"  and  that  in  Ireland  the  "linen  ratier 
and  for  some  centuries  thereafter,  no  advance  than  the  woollen  manufacture  be  aet  up." 
was  made  either  in  commercial  adventure  or  Further,  that  the  trade  of  those  countries 
in  letters;  but  "the  fortunate  enterprises  of  "that  vend  most  of  onr  manufactures,  or 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  during  the  I5th  supply  us  with  materials  to  be  further  manu- 
century,  the  active  industry  of  Venice,  Genoa,  faetured  in  England,"  be  moat  encouraged. 
Elor  P  a,  th  p  VI  f  Manders,  and  In  1677  Andrew  Tarranton  published  "Eng- 
the  f  t  f  &  y  bout  the  same  land's  Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land:  to 
per  d  g  d  lly  djr  t  d  the  attention  of  outdo  the  Dutch  without  Fighting,  to  pay 
Bom  ph  1  ph  t  th  th  ory  of  wealth."  Debts  without  Moneys,  to  set  at  Work  the 
The  t  gat  g  t  d  ia  Italy.  "  As  Poor  of  England  with  the  Growth  of  our  own 
fer  b  li  th  I6th  t  ry,"  adds  Say,  Lands,"  &c.  The  means  by  which  he  designed 
"Bot  had  b  g  g  d  m  investigating  to  advance  the  prosperity  and  power  of  Eng- 
the  al  f  pubh  p  osperity."  The  landwere  the  introduction  of  a  general  system 
earl  t  g  a!  t  at  n  th  subject  in  mod-  of  banking,  thns  furnishing  "  the  great  sinews 
ern  tim  d  th  first  b  a  mg  the  title  of  of  trade,  the  credit  thereof  making  paper  go  in 
polit  al  m  th  T  U  de  Vieommie  trade  equal  with  ready  money,"  a  registry  of 
pol  t  q  by  A  t  d  M  tchrfetien  (4to.,  real  estate  to  facilitate  its  transfer  and  mort- 
Eouen,  1015).  This  work  treats  of  the  utility  gage,  the  improvement  and  development  of  the 
of  mechanic  arts  and  the  regulation  of  manu-  production  and  trade  in  linen,  woollen  goods, 
fectnros,  employment  of  men,  the  trades  most  and  iron,  the  introduction  of  canals  and  the 
important  to  communities,  commerce,  trans-  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  with  a 
portation,  money,  &c.  In  1613  Antonio  Scrra  view  to  facilitating  internij  trade  and  inter- 
published  ia  Naples  a  volume  on  the  causes  course.  He  held  that  a  country  desiring  to  be 
which  tend  to  aid  an  accumulation  of  the  rich,  powerful,  and  happy,  must  introduce  a 
precious  metals  in  those  countries  which  do  diversified  industry ;  and  he  recognized  the 
not  produce  them ;  and  in  1618  Gian  Donato  necessary  means  for  bringing  about  its  devel- 
Turbulo  published  in  the  same  city  a  treatise  opment.  "Above  all,"  says  Patrick  Edward 
on  the  money  of  the  country.  About  this  time  Dove,  who  regards  him  as  the  founder  of  Eng- 
treatises  on  comraoroe  and  the  prohibitive  sys-  lish  political  economy,  "  we  must  note  his  pro- 
tem  were  published  by  Duarte  Gomez  (Lisbon,  spective  sagacity,  for  he  points  out  in  detail 
1622)  and  Juan  de  Oaataflares  (1636), — The  the  very  course  that  Engtaid  has  pursued,  and 
attention  of  the  earliest  English  writers  on  po-  the  very  elements  that  were  to  contribute  to 
)itical  economy  was  directed  to  foreign  trade,  her  commercial  superiority." — A  most  impor- 
They  saw  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  me-  tant  era  in  the  history  of  political  economy,  as 
tailic  currency  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  busi-  well  as  of  industrial  development,  was  the 
ness  of  their  country,  and  while  advocating  year  1662,  when  Louis  XIV.  placed  Colbert 
the  extension  of  foreign  commerce,  they  re-  in  the  position  of  comptroller-general  of  the 
commended  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  finances  of  France.  Of  him  it  has  been  re- 
would  cause  gold  and  silver  to  flow  into  the  marked  by  a  distinguished  French  economist : 
country,  and  not  out.  The  policy  advocated  "  He  is  the  only  minister  of  state  who  has  con- 
by  this  school  is  known  to  economists  as  the  structed  a  system  complete  and  connected  ia 
mercantile  system.  It  was  supported  among  all  its  parts,  and  to  the  immortal  honor  of  hb 
others  by  Missleden  ("  Circle  of  Commerce,"  name  be  it  said,  he  carried  it  out  in  despite  of 
1623),  and  by  Hun  ("England's  Treasure  by  every  obstacle  which  was  thrown  in  his  way." 
Forraign  Trade,  or  the  Balance  of  our  For-  He  reduced  the  national  finances  to  system  and 
rwgn  Trade  ia  the  Rule  of  our  Treasure"),  order,  and  instituted  a  complete  plan  of  cheeks 
The  last  named  treatise,  though  not  published  and  balances ;  reformed  abuses  in  this  depart- 
nntil  1664,  after  the  author's  death,  was  prob-  ment,  and  punished  those  who  had  been  guilty 
ably  written  as  early  as  163S-'40.  In  1668  of  them;  increased  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  "  A  New  Dis-  while  at  the  same  time  he  decreased  the  bur- 
course  of  Trade,"  by  Sir  Josiah  Child.  Ita  dens  of  the  people ;  provided  for  economical 
author  is  usually  classed  among  the  mercantile  expenditures,  and  abolished  many  of  the  inter- 
school,  but  he  did  not  regard  adirect  exam-  jial taxes;  developedagrieulture, manufactures, 
iaation  of  the  comparative  amount  of  imports  the  arts,  and  the  sciences ;  improved  roads  and 
and  exports,  or  even  the  movements  of  the  rivers,  built  canals,  and  by  every  means  fos- 
precious  metals,  as  a  proper  test  of  the  ad-  tered  and  increased  the  internal  commerce  of 
vantages  or  disadvanta^s  of  a  foreign  trade ;  the  country.  By  some  writers  the  protective 
but  he  rather  looked  to  its  increase  ordecreaaa  featuresof  his  tariff  laws  of  1664  and  1667  have 
as  presenting  the  most  tangible  evidence.  He  been  condemned;  but  on  the  other  hand  wo 
advocated  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  from  6  are  assured  that  for  several  years  before  Ins 
to  4  per  cent.,  believing  it  to  be  the  unum  administration  "  France  swarmed  with  vaga- 
magnwra,  as  he  expressed  it,  and  that  it  would  bonds  and  mendicants,"  and  had  reached  "tho 
greatly  fecilitate  business.     He  recommended  most  profound  depth  of  commercial  depres- 
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eion,"  and  that  under  the  laws  of  which  he  was  the  landlord  became  one  of  the  productive 
the  author  she  rose  to  "  a  point  of  wealth  and  class.  They  maintained  that  the  labor  of  me- 
indnstry  fer  beyond  any  ehe  had  ever  reached  chanies,  mannfacturers,  and  artisans  vaa  nn- 
Bince  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy;"  and  productive,  hecanse  it  merely  replaced  the  stock 
even  M.  Say  saye:  "It  is  not  true  that  Colbert  which  employed  them,  together  with  the  ordi- 
mined  Prance,"  htit  that,  "on  the  contrary,  nary  profits  of  that  stock ;  and  that  mercantde 
France  imder  Colbert's  administration  emerged  etook  was  unproductive  because  it  merely  eon- 
ftom  the  distresa  in  which  two  regencies  and  a  tinned  the  existence  of  its  own  value.  They 
weak  reign  had  involved  her."— The  various  admitted  that  mechanics,  manufactnrera,  and 
reatrictions  npon  trade,  especially  upon  the  merchants  might  augment  the  revenue  and 
importation  of  manufectured  goods,  and  the  wealth  of  society,  but  that  it  conld  only  be  ae- 
export  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  mann-  compMshed  by  parsimony  or  pnvation.  They 
fhctures  at  this  time,  and  even  later,  and  espe-  believed  that  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
cially  in  England,  were  of  a  very  onerous  char-  with  all  nations  was  tlie  great  desideratum  for 
acter.  The  penalties  for  the  infringement  of  agriculture.  Dissentmg  entirely  from  the  cen- 
the  laws  were  in  many  cases  cruel  and  even  tral  idea  of  this  school  and  its  logical  dedut^ 
barbarons.  This  system,  with  the  policy  pur-  tions,  Adam  Smith,  however,in  1776,  expressed 
sued  under  it,  was  attacked  by  various  writers,  the  opinion  that  "  with  all  its  imperfections  it 
Among  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  these  may  be  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approsimation  to  the 
mentioned  Sir  Dudley  North,  who  published  truth  that  has  yet  been  published  npon  the  snb- 
» Discourses  on  Trade"  (4to.,  London,  1691).  ject  of  political  economy."  Among  the  most 
Among  the  doctrines  held  by  him  as  funda-  eminent  of  the  physiocratists  was  Turgot,  after- 
mental  were:  "That  the  whole  world  as  to  wardoomptroller-generalof  finances,  who  early 
trade  is  but  as  one  nation;  that  money  is  a  embraced  the  views  of  Qaesnay,  and  in  1771 
merchandise  whereof  there  may  be  a  glut  as  published  Seflexions  mr  laformatwti  et  la  die- 
well  as  scarcity,  and  that  even  to  an  inconven-  tribution  dei  riehesm,  the  ablest  of  the  faea- 
ience;  that  a  people  cannot  want  money  to  serve  tises  of  this  echool.  "In  1784,  says  Bay, 
the  ordinary  dealmg,  and  more  than  enough  "  Genovesi  commenced  &  pnhfic  course  of  lec- 
they  wOl  not  have;  and  that  money  exported  tures  on  political  economy  from  the  chair  found- 
in  trade  is  an  increase  to  the  wealth  of  a  na-  ed  by  the  care  of  the  highly  esteemed  and 
tion  "  Su'  WUliam  Petty,  in  "  Quanta lumcun-  learned  Intieri.  In  consequence  of  hiaexample, 
one,  or  a  Tract  concerning  Money,"  had  in  other  professorships  wore  afterward  established 
1682  attacked  the  theory  of  "the  balance  of  at  Milan,  and  more  recently  in  most  of  tie  nni- 
trade:"  and  there  were  at  a  subsequent  day  versitiesinGermanyandEussia."— Among  the 
many  champions  on  both  sides  of  this  vexed  contributions  to  political  economy  up  to  the 
question;  among  others  Dr.  Davenant  (1695-  end  of  the  18th  centnry,  none  evmco  greater 
1712)  who  espoused  the  so  called  mercantile  reasoning  power  than  the  "  Political  Essays 
theory  and  Sir  Matthew  Decker  (IT4S-'4)  and  of  David  Hume,  wUch  appeared  in  1753. 
Joseph  Harris  ■{lT67'-'8),  who  opposed  it.  In  Among  those  essays  which  may  be  mentioned 
1698  appeared  in  London  "Historical  and  Po-  as  coming  within  the  lunit  of  pohtical  econo- 
litical  Essays,  or  Discourses  on  several  Snb-  my,  are  "Commerce,"  "Befinements  m  the 
jects,"  including  money,  government,  &c.,  by  Arts,"  "  Money,"  "  Interest,"  "  The  Balance  of 
John  Locke,  in  which  he  for  the  first  time  pro-  Trade,"  "  The  Jealousy  of  Trade,  "  Taxes, 
mulgated  some  of  the  favorite  theories  in  re-  and  "Public  Credit,"  According  to  these  es- 
gard  to  money  now  held  by  Earopean  econo-  says,  every  thmg  in  the  world  is  purchased  by 
mists.— rnlTSStheroappearedfttVersaillesthe  labor,  and  our  passions  are  the  only  causes  of 
Tahleau  iemomtque,  et  maximes  ginlrales  du  labor;  when  a  nation  abounds  in  manufacturea 
mwjwwwenf&onomtoue,  by  Francois  Quesnay,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  ecientifio  agnc^ture 
followed  by  TMorie  de  IHmpSt,  by  the  elder  becomes  possible,  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
Mirabeau  (1760),  £a  philoaophie  rurale,  also  by  soil  redouble  their  industry  and  attention,  the 
Mirabeau  (1T63),  and  various  other  works  by  surplus  produce  being  readily  exchanged  for 
Quesnay  and  hia  ^sciples,  expounding  the  tlie  products  of  those  manufactures  and  me- 
physiocratio  or  agricultural  system  of  economy,  chanic  arts,  and  the  land  furnishes  more  than 
The  physiocratista  held  that  the  earth  was  the  is  needed  for  the  support  of  those  who  culti- 
sole  producer  of  wealth,  and  divided  the  in-  vatoit;  while  on  the  other  ^nd,  where  this 
dnstrial  members  of  society  iato  3  classes :  1,    diversified  industry  does  not  flourish,  there  v 


the  proprietors  of  the  land;  2,  the  culUvators,  no  inducement  for  the  agriculturists  to  in 
consisting  of  formers  and  agricultural  laborers,  their  skill  and  industry  because  of  the  difficulty 
whom  they  regarded  as  a  productive  class ;  3,  of  exchanging  any  surplus.  Foreipi  frade  by 
the  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  its  imports  furnishes  raw  matenals  for  new 
whom  they  styled  the  unproductive  class.  That  manufactures,  and  by  its  exports  gives  employ- 
portion  of  his  income  which  the  landlord  laid  ment  to  labor,  which  in  the  absence  of  this 
out  in  the  improvement  of  hia  land  they  char-  trade  might  be  wasted.  Necessity  is  the  great 
octerized  as  productive  expenses ;  and  m  so  far  incentive  to  industry  and  mvention— rather  the 
as  the  hmdlord  by  these  expenditures  mded  the  fears  than  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
fermer  in  increasing  the  amount  of  his  produce,  ambition  of  mankind.     YVhea  mdnstry  and  the 
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arts  flourish,  the  mind  acquires  new  vigor,  en-  rrincipleg  of  Political  Economy,  being  an  Ea- 
larges  its  powers  and  faculties,  and  at  once  sat-  say  on  the  Science  of  Domestic  Policy  in  Free 
isfiea  its  natural  appetites  and  prevents  the  Nations,"  by  Sir  James  Steuart,  a  countryman 
growth  of  unnatural  ones.  The  same  age  which  of  Hume.  This  was  the  largest  and  most  elab- 
produces  great  philosophers  and  politicians,  orate  hook  on  the  subject  which  had  yet  appear- 
renowned  generals  and  poets,  usually  abounds  ed.  The  various  subjects  of  which  it  treats  in 
in  skilled  weavers,  ship  carpenters,  and  other  detail  are  population,  agriculture,  trade,  indus- 
operatives and  mechanics;  and  "thus industry,  try,  money,  coin,  interest,  circulation,  banks, 
knowledge,  and  humanity  are  linked  together  exchange,  public  credit,  and  taxes.  Economy 
by  an  indissoluble  chain."  Progress  in  the  arts  in  general  Steuart  defines  as  the  art  of  provid- 
is  favorable  to  liberty,  and  has  a  natural  ten-  ing  for  all  the  wants  of  a  family  with  prudence 
dency  to  preserve  a  free  government  by  its  ef-  and  frugality.  Political  economy  he  regards 
fects  upon  the  people.  Money  Hume  considers  as  an  art,  and  also  a  science;  and  among  its 
not  properly  one  of  the  subjects  of  commerce,  important  objects  are  "  to  provide  every  thing 
but  "onlytiie  instrument  which  men  have  necessary  for  supplying  the  wants  of  society, 
^reed  npon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  and  to  employ  the  inhabitants  in  such  a  man- 
commodit;r  for  another."  He  holds  to  the  idea  nor  as  naturally  to  create  recipi-oc  J  relations 
that  ';  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  m  and  dependencies,  so  as  to  make  their  several 
a  country  is  rather  inconvenient  than  advan-  interests  lead  Uiem  to  snpply  one  another  with 
tageous,  the  influence  which  it  exerts  being  to  their  reciprocal  wanta."  Population  he  eon- 
heighten  the  price  of  commodities,  and  oblige  eiders  limited  by  the  amount  of  food  produced, 
every  one  to  pay  a  greater  number  of  these  lit-  and  "  that  when  too  many  of  a  society  propa- 
tle  yellow  or  white  pieces  for  every  thing  he  gate  a  part  must  starve,"  He  holds  that  if  a 
purchases."  Thus  did  he  reason  in  regard  to  nation  would  aim  to  be  continuously  great  and 
money,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  in  ac-  powerful  by  trade,  she  must  first  apply  closely 
tnal  experience  an  apparent  departure  fi-om  the  to  the  manufacturing  of  every  natural  product 
course  here  laid  down.  He  had  been  led  to  of  the  country;  and  thatwhen  apeoplefindthe 
notice  that  "in  every  kingdom  into  which  balanceof  tradetobeagainst  them,itis  totheir 
money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance  interest  to  take  such  measures  as  will  correct 
than  formerly,  every  thing  takes  a  new  face ;  the  evil.  He  attacks  the  theory  of  Locke  and 
labor  and  industry  gain  life ;  the  merchant  be-  Hume  respecting  the  eflect  of  an  inci-eased  vol- 
comes  more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even  the  nme  ia  the  circulatingmedinm  upon  prices.  He 
farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  argues  that,  while  the  wealth  of  a  conntry  un- 
and  attention."  In  order  to  explain  away  the  ^oubtedly  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  prices 
discrepancy  between  these  practical  results  and  of  certain  commodities,  prices  are  really  reg- 
his  theory,  he  enters  into  a  series  of  reason-  ulated  by  "  the  complicated  operation  of  de- 
ings  to  show  that  it  is  not  immediately  upon  mand  and  competition ;"  and  that  when  Hume 
the  receipt  of  this  money  into  a  country  that  says  that  "  the  price  of  every  commodity  is  in 
a  rise  in  prices  takes  place,  but  that  "  some  proportion  to  the  sum  of  money  circulating  in 
time  is  required  before  the  money  circulates  themarketforthatcommodity,"itrea!lymeans 
through  the  whole  state,  and  makes  its  effects  that  themoneyto  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
felt  on  all  ranks  of  the  people."  The  rate  of  it  ia  a  measure  of  the  demand  for  it ;  and  it 
of  interest,  he  holds,  "  is  not  derived  from  the  in  no  wise  interferes  with  Steuart's  own  propo- 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals,"  but  "high  in-  sition  respecting  the  operation  of  supply,  which 
terest  arises  from  three  circumstances :  a  great  is  fundamental.— In  1776  appeared  in  London 
demand  for  borrowing,  little  riches  to  supply  the  first  edition  of  the  great  work  of  Adam 
that  demand,  and  great  profits  arising  from.  Smith,  destined  to  exert  so  decided  an  influence 
commerce."  "Ishouldassoondread,"  headds,  on  political  economy  and  legislation:  "Anln- 
"  that  all  the  springs  and  rivers  should  bo  es-  quiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
hansted,  as  that  money  should  abandon  a  king-  of  Nations."  This  remarkable  book  treats 
doin  where  there  are  people  and  industry.  Let  "  of  the  causes  of  improvement  in  the  prodnc- 
ns  carefully  preserve  these  latter  advantages,  tive  powers  of  labor,  and  the  order  according 
and  we  need  never  be  apprehensive  of  losing  to  which  its  produce  is  naturally  distributed 
the  former."  While  deprecating  as  unwise  and  among  the  different  ranks  of  the  people;  of  the 
illiberal  all  "those  numberless  bars,  obstruc-  nature,accumulation,andemploymentofstook; 
tions,  and  imposts,"  which  nations  have  laid  of  systems  of  political  economy;  of  the  revenue 
with  the  object  of  retaining  the  precious  met-  of  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth."  Possessed 
als,  he  says  that  "  all  taxes  upon  foreign  com-  of  singular  and  great  merit,  it  is  also  distin- 
modities  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  guished  by  tlie  absence  of  clear  definitions  of 
orusele3s,butthoseonlywhicharefoundedupon  terms;  by  a  want  of  unity,  great  centr^  prin- 
the  jealousy"  of  the  balance  of  trade,  "A  tax  on  ciplos  being  merely  enunciated  but  not  elabo- 
German  linen  encourages  home  manufactures,  rated,  and  their  importance  and  their  bearing 
and  thereby  multiplies  our  people  and  industry,  upon  other  portions  of  the  science  not  being 
A  tax  on  brandy  increases  the  sale  of  rum  and  shown ;  the  illogical  and  rambling  manner  in 
■upports  our  southern  colonies." — In  1767  there  which  different  subjects  are  treated;  the  gen- 
appeared  in  London  "An  Inquiry  inta  the  eral  absence  of  method ;  and  the  inconsistenoy 
vol.,  sni, — 29 
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and  -want  of  larmony  among  the  Beveral  parts,  ieney  of  river  navigation,  it  may  frequently  ba 
"It  is  only,"  says  Say,  " a  proraiacnons  assem-  difflcalt  to  send  tliis  surplus  abroad."  "When 
blage  of  the  soundest  principles  of  political  then  workmen  engaged  in  other  pursuits  settle 
economy,  supported  by  the  dearest  illnstralions,  in  the  neighborhood,  "they  work  up.  the  ma- 
and  ingenious  statistical  specnlationa,  blended  terialaof  manufacture  which  the  land  produces, 
with  instructive  reflections ;  it  is  not  a  complete  and  exchange  finished  work"  "  or  the  price  of 
treatiseoneitherBcience,batanill-digeHtedma9s  it  for  more  materials  and  provisions."  "They 
of  enlightened  views  and  accurate  information."  give  anew  value  to  the  surplus  part  of  the  rude 
Dr.  Smith  Adds  that  the  annual  lalDor  of  every  produce,  by  saving  the  expense  of  carrymg  it 
nation  is  the  fund  which  originally  supplies  it  to  the  water  side,  or  to  some  different  market ; 
with  what  it  annually  consumes,  and  that  the  and  they  furnish  the  cultivators  with  something 
relative  proportion  which  that  produce  bears  in  exchange  for  it  that  is  either  useful  or  agree- 
to  the  consumers  is  the  measuire  of  their  supply  able  to  them  upon  easier  terms  than  they  could 

in  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life;  that  have  obtained  it  before They  are  thus 

the  greatest  improvement  in  the  productive  hoth  encouraged  and  enabled  to  increase  this 
power,  skill,  and  judgment  of  labor  has  arisen  surplus  produced  by  a  flirther  improvement 
from  the  division  of  labor;  that  the  extent  of  and  better  cultivation  of  the  land;  Mid  aa  the 
the  division  of  labor  is  limited  by  the  market  fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth  to  the 
for  its  products ;  and  that  labor  is  the  only  uni-  manufacture,  so  tlie  progress  of  the  manufac- 
versal  as  well  as  accurate  meaam-e  of  value,  or  ture  reacts  upon  Uie  land,  and  increases  the 
the  only  standard  by  which  we  can  compare  fertility."  As  the  work  improves,  more  distant 
tiie  values  of  different  commodities  at  all  tunes  markets  are  reached ;  "  for  though  neither  the 
and  m  all  places.  He  says  that  the  demand  for  rude  produce,  nor  even  the  coarse  manufacture, 
labor  can  only  increase  in  proportion  to  the  could  without  the  greatest  difBculty  support 
increase  of  the  "funds  destined  for  the  payment  the  expense  of  a  considerable  land  carriage,  the 
of  wages :"  and  yet,  while  justly  holding  that  refined  and  improved  manufacture  easily  may. 
it  is  labor  which  supplies  a  people  with  what  In  a  small  hnlk  it  frequently  contains  the  price 
they  consume,  with  a  most  remarkable  incon-  of  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  piece 
Bistency  he  says  that  "  the  attention  of  govern-  of  fine  cloth,  for  example,  which  weighs  only 
ment  never  was  so  unnecessarily  employed  as  80  pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price  not  only  of 
when  directed  to  watch  over  the  preservation  the  80  pounds  weight  of  wool,  but  sMoetimes 
or  increase  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  of  several  thousand  weight  of  com,  the  main- 
country."  In  his  complicated  and  contradic-  tenance  of  the  different  working  people,  and  of 
tory  arguments  respecting  "  stock"— which  he  their  employers.  The  corn,  which  could  with 
Bays  consists  of  two  part^  that  which  the  pos-  difficulty  be  carried  abroad  in  its  own  shape, 
sessor  "  expects  is  to  afford  him  revenue,"  is  in  this  manner  vhtually  exported  in  that 
which  "is  called  his  capital,"  and  also  that  of  the  complete  manufacture,  and  may  easily 
which  supplies  his  "  immediate  consumption"—  he  sent  to  the  remotest  country  of  the  world.^ 
heinvolveshimselfinsomeof  the  most  serious  — In  1T9 8  appeared  anonymously  the  first  edi- 
fallacies  to  be  found  inhis  book,  the  deductions  tion  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
from  which  are  fatjil  to  much  of  his  system,  lation  as  it  afifects  the  Future  Improvement 
No  portions  of  his  book  need  to  be  read  with  of  Society,"  the  author  of  which  was  the  Eev. 
more  care  in  order  to  escape  error  than  those  T.  E.  Malthas.  New  revised  and  enlarged 
which  treat  of  stock,  or  into  whicii  his  theory  editions  have  since  been  published  from  time 
of  stock  enters  aa  an  element.  Money  he  terms  to  time  with  the  name  of  the  author,  the  6tli 
"the  great  wheel  of  circulation,  the  great  in-  and  last  in  1826.  According  to  its  preface 
Btrument  of  commerce,"  and  adds,  that  it  this  publication  "  owes  origin_  to  a  conversa- 
"makes  a  part  and  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  tion  with  a  friend  on  the  subject  of  William 
capital "  of  a  country  or  people,  and  that  when  Godwin's  essay  on  avarice  and  profusion  in 
possessed  of  it  we  can  readily  obtain  whatever  his  '  Inquirer.' "  In  addition  to  an  exaimna- 
else  we  have  occasion  for.  "The  great  affair  tion  of  the  principle  of  population,  and  as  a 
is  to  get  money;  when  that  is  obtained,  there  part  of  his  subject,  Malthus  reviews  the  doc- 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  other  purchase."  trines  of  Godwin  as  well  as  those  of  Condor- 
Hore,  it  will  be  observed,  he  recognizes  the  cet,  both  of  whom  held  to  the  possible  prog- 
Important  fact  that  money  possesses  a  quality  ress  of  man  toward  fature  perfection,  and  a 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  commodity:  its  consequent  reign  of  equality,  peace,  and  jua- 
universal  acceptability  among  men,  its  power  to  tice.    The  doctrines  of  Godwin  in  the  essay 

Enrchase  any  thing  which  man  desires  to  sell,  above  referred  to,  and  in  his  "Inquiry  con- 
a  tracing  the  general  progress  of  wealth,  he  cerning  PoliticalJusticc"  (1793),  respecting  the 
illustrates  the  importance  which  tiie  farmer  unequal  distribution  of  the  things  of  this  worid 
gains  by  the  diversification  of  industry  as  fol-  among  the  people,  were,  in  the  words  of  a  re- 
Iowa:  "An  inland  country  naturally  fertile  cent  American  writer,  "among  the  boldest 
and  easily  cultivated  produces  a  great  surplus  and  sharpest  protests  against  the  defects  and 
of  provisions  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  failures  of  the  existing  social  organization, 
maintaining  the  cultivators;  and  on  account  uttered  with  a  calmness,  sobriety,  and  force 
of  the  espense  of  land  carriage,  and  inconven-  of  reasoning,  that  were  not  to  be  met  by  de- 
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nonncing  them  as  demoeratin  and  revolution-  Malthus,  published  a  volnme  "  On  Political 
ary,  which  sufficed  for  a  reply  to  more  intern-  Economy  in  connection  with  the  Moral  State 
perate  writers."  Impressed  with  the  justice  and  Moral  Prospects  of  Society"  {Glasgow, 
of  Godwin's  protest,  as  based  upon  then  exist-  1883).  Fearing  "  a  sweeping,  headlong  snar- 
ing data,  Malthas  aimed  to  overthrow  it  by  chy,"  he  aimed  to  present  the  evidence  of  the 
presenting  evidence  that  the  inequality  among  "  tremendous  evil "  of  over  population,  and  at 
manliind  was  due  to  a  natural  law.  Malthus's  the  same  time  to  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to 
theory  "  remains  to  this  day,"  says  the  Ameri-  take  steps  to  "  avert  it  from  their  borders." 
can  writer  already  quoted,  "  as  the  strongest  In  1841  Thomas  Doubleday  published  in  Lon- 
apology  of  which  despotism  is  capable."  His  don  "  The  true  Law  of  Population  shown  to 
principle  is  that  "  population  when  nncheck-  be  connected  with  the  Food  of  tEe  People," 
ed  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  in  which  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  that 
suljaistence  increases  only  in,  an  arithmetical  "  whenever  a  species  or  genus  is  endangered, 
ratio ;'J  or,  practically  stated,  that  "in  two  a  corresponding  effort  is  invariably  made  by 
centuries  the  population  would  be  to  the  nature  for  its  preservation  and  continuance, 
meansof  subsistence  as  206  to  S,  in  three  by  an  increase  of  fecundity  or  fertility;  and 
centuries  as  4,098  to  13,  and  in  2,000  years  that  this  especially  takes  place  whenever  soeh 
the  difference  would  be  almost  incalculable."  danger  arises  from  a  diminution  of  proper 
He  does  little  more  than  state  his  proposition,  nourishment,"  and  that  consequently  "the 
when,  almost  without  presenting  proof  in  re-  deplethorie  state  is  favorable  to  fertility,  and 
gard  to  the  actual  power  of  increase  in  man  that  on  the  other  hand  the  plethoric  state  is 
and  food  respectively,  he  proceeds  to  show  unfavorable  to  fertility."  Thus  "there  is  in 
what  have  been  the  cheeks  to  increase  of  pop-  all  societies  a  constant  increase  going  on 
ulation  throughout  the  various  countries  of  among  that  portion  of  it  which  is  the  worst 
the  world.  Population,  he  holds,  "is  neces-  supplied  with  food;  in  short,  among  the  poor- 
sarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence,"  est."  "  The  Westminster  Review"  for  April, 
and  "  invariably  increases  where  those  means  1853,  contains  "  A  New  Theory  of  Popula- 
increase,  unless  prevented  by  some  very  pow-  tion,"  by  Herbert  Spencer,  deduced  from  the 
erftil  and  obvious  check."  These  checks  he  general  law  of  animal  fertility.  It  argues  that 
divides  into  the  positive  and  the  preventive,  an  antagonism  exists  between  individuation 
The  former  "include  every  cause,  whether  and  reproduction;  that  matter  in  its  lower 
arising  from  vice  or  misery,  which  in  any  de-  forms,  that  of  vegetables  for  instance,  pos- 
grea  contributes  to  shorten  the  natural  dura-  sesses  a  stronger  power  of  increase  than  in  all 
tion  of  human  life,"  among  which  may  be  higher  forms ;  that  the  capacity  of  reproduo- 
enumerated"  unwholesome  occupations,  severe  tion  in  animals  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their 
labor,  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme  pov-  individuation ;  that  the  ability  to  maintain  in- 
erty,  bad  nursing  of  children,  great  towns,  ei-  dividual  hfe  and  that  of  multiplication  vary 
cesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train  of  common  in  the  same  manner  also.  He  further  demon- 
diseases,  and  epidemics,  wars,  plagues,  and  strates  that  "the  ability  to  maintain  life  is  in 
&mine."  The  preventive  checks  include  ab-  all  cases  measured  by  the  development  of  the 
stinence  from  marriage  and  sesnal  intercourse  nervous  system."  A  volume  entitled  "Popu- 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  and  all  vice  lation  and  Capital,"  consisting  of  lectures  de- 
and  immorality  tending  to  render  women  un-  livered  before  the  university  of  Oxford  in 
prolific  Few  books  have  formed  the  subject  1853-'4,  by  George  K.  Rickards  (London, 
of  greater  discussion  and  controversy  than  1854),  contends  by  careful  induction  from 
tills ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  those  facts  that  the  truth  is  the  very  reverse  of 
who  do  or  who  do  not  now  accept  its  doctrines  Malthns's  theory ;  "  that  the  productive  power 
form  the  larger  number.  One  of  the  most  de-  of  a  community  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly 
tailed  examinations  of  this  book  which  have  than  the  number  of  ita  inhabitants." — It  is 
been  published  is  "  The  l.^w  of  Population,"  probable  that  no  work  on  political  economy 
by  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  M.  P.  (London,  has  been  more  extensively  read  or  studied,  or 
1830).  In  addition  to  an  elaborate  answer  to  has  eserted  a  larger  influence  in  the  formation 
Malthus's  tlieory,  Mr.  Sadler  develops  a  doc-  of  opinions  in  the  United  States  at  least,  than 
trine  of  population.  "  The  prolificness  of  hu-  Jean  Baptiste  Say's  "Treatise  on  Political 
man  beings,"  he  says,  "  otherwise  similarly  Economy,  or  the  Production,  Distribution,  and 
circumstanced,  varies  inversely  as  their  num-  Consumption  of  Wealth"  (Paris,  1803 ;  5th  ed., 
hers ;"  and  he  presents  a  mass  of  evidence  to  1836).  This  treatise  is  in  form  the  most  scien- 
prove  that  nature  has  not  "  invested  man  with  tificandmethodical  which  had  at  the  time  of  ita 
a  fixed  and  nnvarying  measure  of  prolificness,"  publication  appeared  m  any  language  It  ' 
but  that  the  Creator  has  "  regulated  the  pro-  says  Say,  "  we  take  the  pains  to  inquire  what 
iificness  of  his  creatures  in  reference  to  the  that  is  which  mankind  in  a  social  state  ot 
circumstances  in  which  his  providence  shall  existence  denominates  wealth  we  shall  iind 
place  them,  instead  of  tearing  that  regulation  the  term  employed  to  designate  an  indefanite 
to  the  busy,  selfish,  and  ignorant  interference  quantity  of  objects  bearing  inherent  lalue,  as 
of  men,"  The  Kev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D  of  land,  of  metal,  of  coin  ot  grain,  of  stuffs  of 
who  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  dootriuoa  of  commodities  of  every  description.    "When  Ihey 
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further  extend  its  Bignification  to  landed  secu-  markets  abroad ;  that  the  marmfactnres  of  the 
titles,  bills,  notes  of  hand,  and  the  like,  it  is  country  were  esceedingly  depressed;  that  the 
evidently  becanse  they  contain  obligations  to  coin  of  the  oonntry  was  rapidly  flowing  out  to 
deliver  tilings  possessed  of  inherent  value.  In  distant  nations ;  that  the  most  solid  mercantile 
point  of  factjWealthcan  only  esistwherethere  establishments  had  become  endangered;  and 
are  tilings  possessed  of  real  and  intrinsic  value .\  that  agriculture  and  commerce  as  well  as  manu- 
Tfeidth  is  proportionate  to  the  quantum  of  that  facturing  industry  were  not  only  paralyzed, 
value ;  great  when  the  aggregate  of  component  but  had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin," 
value  is  great,  small  when  that  aggregate  is  It  was  in  1824  that  Russia  again  imposed 
small.  .  .  .  The  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  heavier  duties  in  opposition  to  the  theories  of 
of  wealth,  thus  defined,  of  the  difficulties  that  if.  Storch.— "  Tlie  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
must  be  surmotmted  in  its  attainment,  of  the  omy  and  Taxation,"  by  David  Eicardo,  which 
course  and  order  of  its  distrihntion  among  the  appeared  in  London  in  181T,  is  held  in  high 
members  of  society,  of  the  uses  to  which  it  esteem  among  a  large  body  of  economists  at 
maybeapplied,  and  further,  of  the  consequences  the  present  day.  The  doctrines  for  which  this 
resulting  respectively  from  these  several  cir-  work  is  most  noted  are  the  theory  of  rent 
cnmstances,  constitntes  that  branch  of  science  and  the  consequent  theory  of  value.  The 
now  entitled  political  economy."  Snbsequenl^  first  of  these,  with  which  the  name  of  Mr. 
ly  Say  published  his  lectures  on  the  applica-  Kioardo  is  now  always  associated,  was  an- 
tion  of  the  science,  under  the  title  of  Cours  nounced  in  ITTTbyJamea  Anderson,  aScotch- 
eomplet  ^Sconomie  politique  pratique,  saivi  de  man,  iu  a  tract  entitled  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
m^&wy  eg  (Paris,  1828-9).  Ai  examination  of  Nature  of  the  Com  Laws;"  and  it  seems  to 
this  book  will  show  that  he  had  materially  have  been  so  completely  overlooked  and  for- 
altered  his  views  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  gotten,  tiiat  "  when  in  1815,"  says  an  English 
was  now  disposed  to  treat  political  economy  economist,  "Mr.  Malthus and  Sir  Edward  West 
as  something  h^^her  and  better  than  a  mere  published  their  tracts  exhibiting  the  nature  and 
science  of  wealth.  "  The  object  of  political  progress  of  rent,  they  were  universaily  believ- 
economy,"h6  says  in  this  later  book,  "seems  ed  to  have  for  the  first  time  discovered  the 
heretofore  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed."  The  theories 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  pro-  of  rent  and  value,  abridged  from  Mr.  Eicardo's 
duction,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  own  statement,  are  as  follows:  On  the  first 
riches.  And  it  is  so  that  I  have  considered  it  settling  of  a  country  in  which  there  is  an  abun- 
in  my  treatise  upon  political  economy,  publish-  dance  of  rich  and  fertile  land,  there  will  bo  no 
ed  first  in  1803 ;  yet  in  that  same  work  it  can  rent ;  for  no  one  would  i>ay  for  the  use  of  hmd 
be  seen  that  the  science  pertains  to  every  thing  when  there  whs  an  abundant  quantity  not  yet 
in  society,"  In  the  same  year  in  whicb.  Say's  appropriated.  If  all  land  had  the  same  proper- 
first  treatise  appeared,  Sismondi  published  in  ties,  if  it  were  boundless  in  quantity  and  uni- 
Geneva  his  Traite  de  la  Tickease  cmnmerciale.  form  in  quality,  no  charge  could  be  made  for 
At  tiis  time  Sismondi  was  a  decided  follower  its  use,  nnless  where  it  possessed  peculiar  ad- 
of  Adam  Smith;  "but,"  says  a  distinguished  vantages  of  situation.  It  is  only  then  because 
writer,  "being  an  ardent  friend  of  humanity,  land  is  not  unlimited  in  quantity  and  uniform 
his  views  underwent  a  complete  change  in  the  in  quality,  and  becanse  in  the  progress  of  popu- 
pw^ress  of  his  investigations.  No  more  pleas-  lation  land  of  an  inferior  quality  or  less  advan- 
ing  task  could  be  offered  us  than  turning  tageously  situated  is  called  into  cultivation, 
tlirough  the  voluminous  works  of  Sismondi  for  that-rent  is  ever  paid  for  the  use  of  it.  When 
the  evidences  of  his  pure  love  of  human  wel-  in  the  progress  of  society  land  of  the  second 
fere,  and  his  detestation  of  the  science  of  degreeof  fertility  is  taken  into  cultivation,  rent 
wealth  apart  from  human  well  being." — At  the  immediately  commences  on  that  of  the  first 
reqnestof  Alexander  I.ofRnssiaHenri  Storoh  quality;  and  the  amount  of  that  rent  will  de> 
prepared  for  publication  his  dmn  d'economie  pend  on  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  these 
politiqiie,  ou  expodtion  deaprineipes  qui  deter-  two  portions  of  land.  When  land  of  the  third 
minetit  la  prosperite  des  nations  (St.  Peters-  quality  is  taken  into  cultivation,  rent  imme- 
burg,  1816).  "The  emperor  Alexander,  hav-  diately  commences  on  the  second,  and  it  is 
ing  taken  his  lessons  in  political  economy  from  regulated  as  before  by  the  difi'erence  in  their 
M.  Storch,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  determined  respective  productive  powers.  At  the  same 
to  carry  out  in  the  administration  of  the  em-  time  the  rent  of  the  first  quality  will  rise,  for 
pire  the  lessons  he  had  learned  in  the  closet;  that  must  always  he  above  the  rent  of  the  see- 
but  the  result  proved  most  disastrous.  British  ond,  by  the  difference  between  the  produce 
goods  fiowed  in  in  a  constant  stream,  and  Ens-  which  they  yield  with  a  given  quantity  of  cap- 
sian  gold  flowed  out ;  and  the  government  was  ital  and  labor.  "  The  most  fertile  and  favora- 
paralyzed,  while  the  manufacturers  were  ru-  bly  situated  land  wiil  be  first  cultivated,  and 
med.  ,  .  .  Count  Nesselrode  issued  a  circular  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  produce  will  be 
preliminary  to  a  change  of  system,  in  which  it  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eschange- 
was  declared  that  Russia  found  herself  forced  able  value  of  all  other  commodities,  by  the 
to  resort  to  a  system  of  independent  commerce ;  total  quantity  of  labor  necessary  in  various 
that  the  products  of  the  empire  no  longer  found  forms,  from  first  to  last,  to  prodnce  it,  and 
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bring  it  to  market.  Wheii  land  of  an  inferior  and  legitimata  ones,  and  adds,  that  political 
quality  is  taken  into  cultivation,  the  eschange-  economy  does  not  treat  of  "happiness,  but 
able  value  of  raw  produce  will  rise,  because  wealth."  He  even  declines  to  examine  into 
more  labor  is  required  to  produce  it."  "This,"  the  effects  upon  society  of  the  possession  of 
says  one  of  Mr,  Rioardo'e  followers,  "is  the  wealth,  what  distribution  is  most  dearable,  or 
fundameutal  theorem  of  the  science  of  value,  what  are  the  means  by  which  any  peculiar 
and  the  clue  which  unravels  the  laws  that  reg-  distribution  can  be  carried  into  effect  by  legis- 
nlate  the  distribution  of  wealth."  By  reason  of  lalion.  All  of  these  questions  are  "of  great 
thesetheoriesof  rent  and  value,  if  in  accordance  interest  and  difBoolty,  but  no  more  foim  part 
with  the  facts,  the  landlord  wonld  be  enabled  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  in  the  sense 
to  command  a  steadily  increasing  rent  as  the  in  which  we  use  that  term,  than  navigation 
yield  per  acre  declined,  until  he  absorbed  the  forms  part  of  the  science  of  astronomy." 
entire  product  of  the  land;  and  food  would  as  The  premises  of  the  political  economist  he  re- 
Bteadily  increase  in  cost  as  population  increased,  ga  ds  as  consisting  "of  a  few  general  proposi- 
Starvation  and  wretchedness  could  not  fad  to  tions  the resultof  observation orconsciousness, 
be  the  lot  of  the  mass  of  mankind  under  such  and  scarcely  requiring  proof  or  formal  state- 
ft  condition  of  things.  These  theories  seemed  ment  which  almost  every  man,  as  soon  as  he 
to  aid  in  accounting  for  the  Malthuslan  prinei  hears  them,  admits  as  femiliar  to  bis  thoughts, 
pie  of  population,  and  they  at  once  took  their  or  at  lea^t  aa  included  in  his  previous  knowl- 
positions  as  logically  anterior  to  that  doctrine,  edge ,  and  his  inferences  are  nearly  as  general, 
and  became  the  fuimdfltion  of  the  system  now  and,  if  he  has  reasoned  correctly,  as  certain  as 
known  as  Eicardo-Malthusianism. — In  1831  his  premises."  The  fundamental  propositions 
James  Mill  published  "Elements' of  Political  in  political  economy  Mr.  Senior  thus  states :  1, 
Economy,"  which  is  to  some  extent  a  state-  every  man  desires  to  obtain  additional  wealth 
ment  and  abstract  elaboration  of  some  of  the  with  as  little  sacrifice  as  possible ;  2,  the  popu- 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  andEioardo  in  regard  lation  of  the  world,  or  in  other  words  the  num- 
to  production  and  distribution,  and  those  of  ber  of  persons  inhaiiiting  it,  is  limited  only  by 
Malthus  respecting  population.  Ool.  E.  Tor-  moral  and  physical  evil,  or  by  the  fear  of  a 
reus  published  in  1831  his  "  Essay  on  the  Pro-  deficiency  of  those  articles  of  weidth  which  the 
dnction  of  Wealth ;"  "  long  since,"  says  Col-  habits  of  the  individuals  of  each  class  of  its  in- 
well,  "  placed  on  the  list  of  unsuccessful  efforts  habitants  lead  them  to  require ;  3,  the  powers 
to  settle  this  sul^ect." — One  of  the  most  wide-  of  labor,  and  of  the  other  instruments  which 
ly  known  writers  on  political  economy  and  produce  wealth,  may  be  indefinitely  increased 
statistics  at  the  present  time  is  J.  K.  MoOul-  by  using  their  products  as  the  means  of  ftirther 
loch,  who  prepared  the  article  for  the  supple-  production ;  4,  agricultural  skill  remdning  the 
ment  to  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  asep-  same,  additional  labor  employed  on  the  land 
arate  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1825,  and  within  a  ^ven  district  produces  in  general  a 
which  has  since  passed  to  a  4th  edition,  under  less  proportionate  return ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  title  of  "  The  Principles  of  Political  Econ-  though  with  every  increase  of  the  labor  be- 
omy,  with  some  Inquiries  respecting  their  Ap-  stowed  the  aggregate  return  is  increased,  the 
plication,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Prog-  increase  of  the  return  is  not  in  proportion  to 
ress  of  the  Science."  "MoOuUooh,"  says  Col-  the  increase  of  labor.  Mr.  Senior  belongs,  as 
well,  "belongs  neither  to  the  school  of  Say,  can  be  seen,  to  the  school  of  Eicardo  and  Mal- 
nor  to  the  still  more  refined  and  strict  school  thus,  and  believes  with  them  in  the  limited 
of  Tracy,  Eossi,  and  Senior.  He  persists  in  powers  of  the  earth.— The  foi-mation  of  the 
considering  all  the  topics  of  political  economy  German  Zollverevn.  or  customs  union,  of  entire 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  He  speaks  of  free  trade  among  the  several  states  composing 
a  science,  it  is  true,  but  only  in  that  popular  the  union,  with  such  a  policy  as  should  protect 
sense  in  which  men  speak  of  the  science  of  their  domestic  production  from  external  dis- 
politios,  which  is  a  very  different  sense  from  turbance,  was  due  to  no  man  more  than  to 
that  in  which  it  is  employed  by  Eossi,  Senior,  Friedrich  List.  Hs  "  National  System  of  Po- 
aiA  3. 8.  mil." — In  the  "  Enoyclopsadia  Metro-  litical  Economy,"  first  published  in  Stuttgart  in 
politana"  in  1836,  and  subsequently  in  a  sepa-  1841  (English  by  G.  A,  Matiie,  Philadelphia, 
rate  form,  appeared  "Political  Economy"  by  1856),  is  not  built  upon  hypotheses,  but  upon 
Nassau  W.  Senior,  professor  in  the  university  observation  and  history.  "  Nationality,"  says 
of  Oxford ;  the  subject  being,  by  the  plan  of  the  English  translator,  "  is  the  ruling  idea  of 
the  "Encyelop£odia,"cla8sedasamongthepure  the  book;  but  with  his  vigorous  mind  and 
sciences.  The  author  of  this  treatise  however  clear  inteUigence,  he  enlarges  it  until  it  com- 
failed  to  confine  his  investigations  strictly  prehends  every  topic  of  human  wel&re," — One 
within  these  bounds.  "We  propose  in  the  fol-  of  the  most  distingnished  of  the  English  po- 
lowing  treatise,"  he  says  in  opening,  "to  give  litio^  economists  of  the  present  day  is  John 
an  outline  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the  Stuart  Mill.  He  defines  political  economy  to 
nature,  the  production,  and  the  distribution  of  be  "  the  science  which  treats  of  the  production 
wealth.  To  that  science  we  give  the  name  of  anddistributionof  wealth,  so  faras  they  depend 
poUtical  economy,"  He  insists  too  on  limiting  upon  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  or  the  scienca 
his  inquiries  to  these  subjects  as  the  only  true  relatingtothemoralorpsychologicallawfloftha 
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production  and  distribntion  of  wealth."  Again  of  Locke,  Hume,  and  Smith  in  regard  to 
he  saja :  "  Political  economy  may  be  defined  as  money ;  in  tlioso  of  Eicardo  on  rent,  and  Mal- 
follow8,andthedefinitioiiseem8tob6eomplet«:  thus  on  population.  He  combats  with  mnoh 
TbesciencewhiohtraceBthelawaof  Biichof  the  energy  what  he  terms  jirotectionism,  but  ac- 
phenomena  of  society  as  arise  from  the  com-  knowledges  that  there  is  one,  and  only  one 
bined  operations  of  mankind  for  the  production  case,  "  in  which,  on  mere  principles  of  politi- 
of  wealth,  in  so  far  as  those  phenomena  are  cal  economy,  protecting  duties  can  be  defen- 
not  modified  by  the  pursuit  of  any  other  ob-  aible;"  that  is,  "when  they  are  imposed  tem- 
ject,"  Accordingly,  political  economy  is  "  ea-  porarily  (especially  in  a  young  and  rising 
sentially  an  abstract  science,"  and  its  method  nation),  in  hopes  of  naturalizing  a  foreign  in- 
"  is  the  a  priori.'''  "  It  reasons,"  he  contends,  dustry,  in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the  cir- 
and  "must  necessarily  reason,  from  assump-  cumstances  of  the  country," — As  early  as  1766, 
tions,  not  from  facts."  "  The  conclusions  of  it  wiil  be  found,  some  attention  bad  been  paid 
political  economy,  consequently,  like  those  of  in  the  then  British  colonies  of  North  America 
geometry,  are  only  true,  as  the  common  phrase  to  economio  studies.  In  a  "Letter  from  a 
is,  in  the  abstract."  "That  which  is  true  in  GentlemaninPhiladelphiatohisFriend  inLon- 
the  abstract  is  always  true  in  the  conci-ete  with  don,"  published  in  that  year,  known  to  have 
proper  allowances."  Not  only  "  the  method  a  been  written  fay  John  Dickinson,  afterward 
priori  is  the  legitimate  mode  of  philosophical  president  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  member  of 
mvestigation  in  the  moral  sciences,"  but  "  it  is  congress  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the 
the  only  mode."  The  a  posteriori  method,  or  current  of  trade  with  the  mother  country,  the 
that  of  specific  experience,  "  is  altogether  in-  extent  to  which  that  trade  had  exhausted  the 
efficacious,"  although  it  may  be  "  usefully  ap-  colonies  of  coin,  the  importance  of  an  emission- 
plied  in  aid  of  the  a  yn<>n."  Therefore,  "  since  of  paper  money  properly  secured,  the  policy 
it  is  vain  to  hope  that  truth  can  be  arrived  at,  of  promoting  manufactures  among  themselves, 
either  in  political  economy  or  in  any  other  de-  and  other  questions  of  this  character,  are  all 
partment  of  the  social  science,  while  we  look  examined.  On  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
at  the  facts  in  the  concrete,  clothed  in  all  the  ment  of  the  United  States  under  the  conatitu- 
comptexity  with  which  nature  has  surrounded  tion  in  1789,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  called 
them,  and  endeavor  to  elicit  a  general  law  by  to  the  administration  of  the  treasury  depart- 
a  process  of  induction  from  a  comparison  of  ment.  He  took  his  place  in  the  cabinet,  Sept 
details,  there  remains  no  other  method  than  11,  1789 ;  and  on  Jan.  14,  1790,  he  presented 
the  a  priori  one,  or  that  of  abstract  specula-  to  the  house  of  representatives  a  report  on 
tion."  "In  ail  the  intercourse  of  man  with  finance,  which  was  followed  on  April  23  by  one 
nature,"  proceeds  Mr,  Mill,  "  whether  we  con-  on  daties  on  imports ;  on  Dec.  14,  on  a  nation- 
sider  him  as  acting  npon  it,  or  as  receiving  im-  al  bank ;  and  on  Jan.  S8,  1791,  on  the  estah- 
pressiona  from  it,  the  effect  or  phenomenon  lishment  of  a  mint.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
depends  upon  causes  of  two  kinds,  the  proper-  find,  among  all  the  state  papers  or  treatises 
tiesof  the  object  acting  and  those  of  theobjeet  on  political  economy  which  appeared  before 
acted  npon.  Every  thing  which  can  possibly  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  any  productions 
happen,  in  which  man  and  external  things  are  of  this  character  surpassing  these  in  a  thorough 
jointly  concerned,  results  from  the  joint  oper-  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  clearness  and  pre- 
ation  of  the  law  or  laws  of  matter,  and  the  cision  of  statement,  and  logical  exactness  The 
law  or  laws  of  the  human  mind."  "  There  are  report  of  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  secretary  of  the 
no  phenomena,"  he  continues,  "which  depend  treasury,  to  the  house  of  representatives,  Oct. 
exclusively  upon  the  laws  of  mind ;  even  the  17,  1814,  on  the  national  iinanees,  and  tliat  of 

Shenomena  of  the  mind  itself  being  partially  Feb.  13,  1816,  in  regard  to  a  general  tariff  of 

ependent  upon  the  physiological  laws  of  the  duties,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  able 

body."     Mr.Millaeknowledgesthat  "thoiaws  economio  state  papers  which  have  emanated 

of  the  production  of  objects  which  constitute  from   this  government.     The  "Addresses   of 

wealth  are  the  subject  matter  both  of  political  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 

economy  and  of  almost  all  the  physical  BCien-  National    Industry"   (1819),   and    "The   New 

cesi"but  he  considers  that  political  economy  Olive  Branch"  (1820),  subsequently  with  other 

"presupposes  all  the  physical  sciences,"  and  papers  collected  and  published  under  the  title 

adds,  that  "it  takes  for  granted  that  the  physi-  of  "Essaya  on  Political  Economy"  (1822),  by 

cal  part  of  the  prqceaa  takes  place  somehow."  Mathew   Carey,   should   here   be    mentioned. 

In  other  words,  it  matters  not  to  political  econ-  Having  no  taste  for  speculation  in  any  form, 

omy  why,  how,  or  under  what  circumstances  Mr.  Carey  dealt  almoat  entirely  in  facts,  figures, 

these  laws  of  matter  operate.    Mr,  Mill's  de-  and  references  to  history ;  and  thus  reached 

sign  in  writing  his  "Principles  of  Political  the  conviction  that  "there  is  a  complete  iden- 

Economy"  was  to  produce  "  a  work  similar  in  tity  of  interest  between  agriculture,  manufao- 

its  object  and  general  conception  to  that  of  tares,  and  commerce."    The  first  formal  treatise 

Adam  Smith;  "to  exhibit  the  economical  phe-  on  the  subject  written  in  the  United  States  is 

nomena  of  society  in  the  relation  in  which  Daniel    Raymond's    "Thoughts    on    Political 

they  stand  to  the  best  social  ideas  of  the  pres-  Economy"  (Baltimore,  1820).     The  author  en- 

ent  time."    He  is  a  full  believer  in  the  views  deavors,  and  with  some  success,  to  escape  ft«m 
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the  complications  and  inconsistencies  of  the  the  higher,  drier,  and  poorer  lands,  paaang 
economists.  His  esaminatiou  of  some  of  the  thence,  with  the  growth  of  wealtli  and  popn- 
argnmente  of  Adam  Smith  in  regard  to  stock  latioQ,  to  the  lower  and  richer  soils,  with  con- 
ara  original,  vigorous,  and  conclusive.  ■  John  slant  increase  in  the  return  to  labor.  Here 
Bae,  a  Scotchman,  published  in  Boston  in  1834  was  a  complete  reversal  of  those  assumptions 
a  "  Statement  of  some  New  Principles  on  the  of  Mai  thus  opon  which  he  had  based  liia  idea 
subject  of  Political  Economy,"  which  lias  been  of  a  growing  difficulty  of  obtaining  food,  as 
quoted  and  highly  commended  by  John  Stuart  well  as  of  those  of  Hicardo,  which  had  served 
IDll  in  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  as  the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  and  gener- 
wlio  says  of  it ;  "  In  no  other  book  known  to  ally  admitted,  though  erroneous  theory  of 
me  [a  so  much  light  thrown,  both  from  prinei-  rent.  Further  than  this,  it  furnished  demon- 
pies  and  history,  on  the  causes  which  deter-  stration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  of  value 
mine  the  accumulation  of  capital." — In  1885  and  of  the  law  of  distribution  previously  an- 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  an  "  Essay  on  the  nounced  by  Mr.  Carey  and  above  referred  to, 
EateofWages,"theflr3t  of  the  works  of  Henry  Passing  over  several  intervening  books,  we 
0.  Carey,  who  argues,  in  opposition  to  Say,  have  to  notice  his  last  and  most  extensive  one, 
Malthus,  Eicardo,  and  other  economists,  that  "  Principles  of  Social  Science"  (3  vols.  8po., 
"  where  wages  are  highest,  there  capital  in-  Philadelphia,  I858-'9).  In  this  the  distinction 
creases  most  rapidly,"  because  in  prosperous  is  most  clearly  drawn  between  the  science, 
countries  "there  is  a  tendency  to  the  more  which  treats  of  the  natural  laws  governing  the 
rapid  increase  of  capital  than  of  population."  snhject,  and  the  art— political  economy— by 
Ho  took  ground  against  regarding  political  means  of  which  the  obstrnctiona  to  tlie  opera- 
economy  as  the  science  of  wealth,  and  insisted  tion  of  those  laws  may  be  removed.  The  effect 
upon  considering  its  "  great  object"  and  "  its  is  seen  in  the  breadth  of  bis  definition,  aa 
chief  claim  to  attention  the  promotion  of  the  compared  with  that  given  by  all  other  econo- 
happiness  of  nations."  This  was  followed  by  mists;  the  latter  limiting  their  science  to  the 
his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy"  {3  vols.,  discussion  of  the  production  and  distribution 
1837-'40),  in  which  he  demonstrates  that  value  of  mere  material  wealth,  while  the  former  de- 
is  determined  by  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  fines  his  subject  aa  being  "  the  soienoe  of  the 
that  every  improvement  in  the  mode  of  pro-  laws  which  govern  man  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
dncing  any  commodity  tends  to  lessen  the  value  for  himself  the  highest  individuality  and  the 
of  commodities  of  the  same  description  previ-  greatest  power  of  association  with  his  fellow 
ously  existing.  From  this  it  follows  that  in  all  man."  Man,  it  is  thus  seen,  is  the  subject  of 
advancing  countries  accumulated  capital  has  a  social  science,  and  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
constant  tendency  to  fall  in  value  when  com-  lower  animals  by  the  fact  that  association  ia 
pared  with  labor ;  that  labor  is  therefore  necessary  to  his  existence ;  that  each  and  every 
steadily  growing  in  its  power  to  command  member  of  the  human  family  is  possessed  of  a 
capital,  and  e  eonverso  the  power  of  capital  over  distinct  individuality,  and  his  development  be- 
labor as  steadily  diminishing ;  that  labor  and  comes  more  and  more  complete  as  he  ia  more 
capital  in  their  combined  action  are  eontinu-  and  more  enabled  to  combine  and  associate  with 
ally  producing  a  larger  return  for  the  same  bis  fellow  men ;  that  he  is  a  responsible  being, 
outlay,  of  which  larger  return  an  increasing  and  capable  of  progress.  The  more  numerous 
proportion  goes  to  the  laborer,  while  the  share  the  differences  in  the  demands  of  society,  the 
of  the  capitalist  diminishes  in  its  proportion,  more  complete  becomes  the  development  of  the 
but  increases  in  amount,  being  taken  from  a  individualities  of  its  members,  the  greater  is  the 
yield  so  much  increased.  "  No  truth  so  lumi-  power  of  association  and  combination,  the  more 
nous,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  as  that  contained  rapid  the  progress,  and  the  more  perfect  the 
in  this  grand  law  of  distribution  had  ever  lighted  responsibLUty  for  the  proper  use  of  the  faculties 
up  the  path  of  inquiry  into  social  science.  It  which  have  been  developed.  Here,  as  every- 
gave  the  clue  by  which  history  ia  made  intelli-  where,  it  is  shown  that  in  variety  there  ia 
gible  and  consistent,  fer  it  alone  explains  the  nnity,  and  that  the  nation  which  would  have 
possibility  of  that  physicd,  Bocial,  and  political  peace  and  harmony  at  home  and  abroad  must 
progress  through  which  all  olflSBes  advance  in  adoptapolicy  which  shall  develop  the  infinitely 
their  dominion  over  the  power  and  the  stores  various  fecultios  of  its  people — the  plough,  the 
of  nature,  with  a  constant  approximation  to-  loom,  and  the  anvil  working  together,  each  for 
ward  equality  in  their  relations  toward  each  the  advantage  of  the  othgrs.  The  social  laws 
other."  In  1848  appeared  Mr.  Carey's  work  arc  thus,  according  to  Mr.  Carey,  identical  with 
entitled  "  The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Fu-  those  which  govern  matter  in  all  its  various 
ture."  Its  object  was  that  of  demonstrating  forms ;  differences  everywhere  exciting  forces, 
the  existence  of  a  simple  and  beautii\]l  law  of  forces  exciting  heat  in  matter  and  Impulse  in 
nature  governing  man  in  all  his  efforts  for  the  mind,  and  beat  and  impnlso  refixcitlng  motion, 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  his  condition,  Nature's  laws  being  thus  universal,  the  branches 
which  had  thus  far  wholly  escaped  observa-  of  soienco  constitute  but  one  great  and  harmo- 
tion.  That  law  was  the  one  in  virtue  of  which  nioua  whole,  the  social  parts  demanding  the 
the  work  of  occupation  and  cultivation  of  the  same  methods  of  study  and  investigation.  The 
earth  bad  always  of  necessity  commenced  upon  methodical  stndy  of  nature  does  and  of  neces- 
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(d(j  must,  take  the  place  of  the  metaphysical,  ment,  books,  or  com.    Trade  is  the  perform- 

The  third  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  anee  of  exchanges  for  other  persona,  and  is  the 

ejcpositioaof  the  great  series  of  changes  which  instnimentnsedbycorainerce,  which  consists  in 

the  earth  must  undergo  in  furnishing  the  resi-  the  exchange  of  services,  products,  or  ideas  by 

dence  and  support  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  men  with  their  fellow  men.    As  men  are  more 

human  life  in  the  order  of  their  respective  ap-  and  more  enabled  to  associate  together,  com- 

pearances  upon  it,  the  relation  and  dependence  merce  increases,  but  the  power  of  trade  do- 

of  their  various  subsistence  upon  each  other,  dines ;  the  growth  of  the  one  being  here,  as  in 

and  the  circnlation  of  the  common  elements  of  the  case  of  utility  and  value,  in  the  inverae  ra- 

their  structure,  beginning  with  the  disiote-  tio  of  the  other.  Nevertheless,  al!  other  econo- 

grated  rock  in  its  simplest  forms,  and  thence  mists  use  these  words  as  being  synonymous  the 

ascending  through  vegetable  and  animal  organ-  one  with  the  other.    Money  is  regarded  as  the 

isms  to  that  of  man,  in  which  their  greatest  great  instrument  of  association,  power  growing 

complexity  and  highest  sphere  are  reached,  and  everywhere  with  increase  in  the  ability  to 

whence  they  are  again  sot  free  to  pass  through  command  the  services  of  the  precious  metals, 

that  never  ending  circuit  which  constitutes  lie  Price  is  the  value  of  a  commodity  as  measured 

entire  oi^anic  and  inorganic  creation,  one  per-  by  those  metals.    Prices  of  land,  labor,  and  all 

fectiy  balanced  system  of  universal  exchange —  raw  materials  tend  to  rise  with  every  increase 

an  incessant  flus  of  the  forms  of  matter  in  in  the  power  of  association,  that  increase  being 

their  ascent  from  the  simple  to  the  most  com-  attended  by  decline  in  the  prices  of  finished 

plex,   adjusted  precisely   to   the   growing   re-  commodities.      They  tend    therefore    to    ap- 

Quirements  of  the  successive  orders  of  being  in  proximate,  and  it  is  in  the  closeness  of  that 

the  great  scale  of  vital  development.     The  in-  approximation  that  Mr,  Carey  finds  the  highest 

ert  earth  with  the  air  and  water  supplies  the  evidence  of  advancing  civilization.    The  defi- 

demands  of  vegetable  growth,  this  in  its  tarn  nitions  here  given  differ  widely  from  those 

supplying  the  sustenance  of  the  animal  world;  found  in  the  works  of  all  other  economists; 

plants  and  anknals  famishing  sustenance  to  but  wide  as  is  the  difference,  it  la  not  greater 

man,  and  the  higher  forms  of  being  never  out-  than  that  exhibited  in  Mr:  Carey's  order  of 

growing  or  overtopping  the  lower  from  which  development  as  compared  with  that  most  in 

Qiey  spring,  and  to  which  they  must  of  neces-  vogue.    According  to  the  latter,  agriculture 

eity  retnru.     Such  are  the  reciprocities  of  mo-  precedes  manufactures,  which  are  followed  by 

tion,  force,  and  function,  in  which  Mr.  Carey  trade;  whereas  Mr.  Carey  shows,  in  a  series 

finds  an  order  and  a  system,  which  as  he  be-  of  chapters  in  which  he  examines  the  course 

lieves  put  to  flight  the  doctrine  of  discords  and  of  many  of  the  most  important  communities  of 

di3proportionsannonncedbyMalthu3,and8ince  the  world,  that  trade  appears  first,  to  he  fol- 

adopted  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  eeono-  lowed  by  manufactures,  and  that  it  is  not  until 

mists  of  Europe.    A  chapter  on  the  new  doo-  the  latter  hare  been  developed  and  a  market  is 

trine  of  the  occupation  of  the  earth,  already  thns  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  farm, 

referred  to,  is  followed  by  one  devoted  to  an  that  any  real  agricnlture  makes  its  appearance, 

examination  of  the  much  discussed  question  of  The  more  complete  the  agricultural  develop- 

value;  and  an  illustration  of  the  breadth  of  Mr.  ment,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  toward  an 

Carey's  views  may  be  given  in  his  definitions  influx  of  the  precious  metaJs,  which  like  other 

of  some  of  the  most  important  terms  in  general  raw  materials  tend  always  toward  those  places 

use  among  teachers  of  social  science.    Utility  at  which  finished  commodities  are  cheapest; 

is  the  measure  of  man's  power  over  nature,  leaving  those  at  which  employments  are  least 

All  the  nliiities  developed  centre  themselves  diverMfled,  to  seek  those  at  which  association 

in  man,  with  constant  increase  of  his  power,  and  combination  have  most  existence.    Circu- 

aad  as  constant  decline  of  values,  which  are  but  lating  notes  diminish  the  value  of  the  precious 

the  measure  of  nature's  resistance  to  the  grati-  metals,  but  increase  their  utility,  with  constant 

fication  of  man's  desires.     Wealth  consists  in  diminution  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  equally 

man's  power  to  command  the  always  gratuitous  constant   increase    in   the    tendency    toward 

services  of  nature.    Production  consists  in  di-  equality  among  men,  and  strength  in  the  com- 

recting  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  service  of  munities  of  which  they  are  a  part.     The  power 

man.    Every  act  of  consumption  is  also  an  act  of  accumulation  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  ra- 

of  production,  water  being   consumed   in  the  pidity  of  the  aooietary  movement,  which  in- 

production  of  air,  air  being  consumed  in  the  creases  with  every  increase  in  the  powM  to 

production  of  wat«r,'hoth  tieing  consumed  in  maintain  that  direct  commerce  which  may  bo 

the  production  of  plants,  which  in  their  turn  carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  the 

are   consumed  in  the  production  of  men  and  trader.     Power  grows  with  every  increase  in 

animals,  all  of  which  are  finally  resolved  into  the  numbers  that  can  obtain  food  from  any 

the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  to  given  space ;  and  here,  passing  over  many  im- 

go  their  round  again  in  the  reproduction  of  portant  chapters,  we  reach  the  law  of  popida- 

plants,  animals,  and  men.   Capital  is  the  instru-  tion  propounded  by  Mr.  Carey,  characterized 

ment  by  the  aid  of  which  the  work  is  done,  by  great  originality  and  simplicity.    Agricul- 

whether  existing  in  the  form  of  land  and  its  ture,  as  has  been  seen,  becomes  more  prodnc- 

improvements,  ^ips,  ploughs,  mental  develop-  tive  as  men  are  more  and  more  enabled  to  com- 
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bine  togetlier.  The  more  tloy  can  comtine,  irreconcilablyineonsiHtentwiththereallawsof 
the  less  is  the  waste  of  human  power  in  the  nature  as  seen  in  the  occupation  of  the  earth,  and 
search  for  food,  and  the  leaa  the  muaoular  effort  the  relative  powers  of  increase  in  vegetable  lifa 
required  for  procuring  any  given  effect;  the  andinthelowerformsofanimallifeandinman, 
locomotive  of  civilized  society  doing  the  work  The  sphere  of  action  of  government  in  direct- 
that  in  savage  life  is  done  by  the  shoulders  of  ing  the  commerce  of  the  state  is  strietly  limited 
the  man,  and  the  great  steam  mill  grinding  the  to  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  to  perfect  cora- 
grmn  that  before  had  required  the  severest  binatioff  and  association,  Eeal  freedom  of  trade 
labor.  Vegetable  food  ie  generally  substituted  consists  in  the  power  to  maintain  direct  com- 
for  animal  food ;  the  tendency  toward  this  sub-  meroe  with  the  outside  world.  To  reach  it  there 
Btitution  being  always  greatest  in  those  com-  must  be  a  diversity  of  employments,  enabling 
mnnities  in  which  growing  "wealth  most  mani-  the  exporting  country  to  send  its  commodifiea 
festa  itself  in  the  clearing,  drainage,  and  culture  abroad  in  aflnished  shape.  Centralization,  such 
of  those  rich  soils  which,  according  to  Mr,  Ei-  as  is  estahUshed  by  the  Brilish  system,  is  oppos- 
cardo,  are  cultivated  when  men  are  poor,  weak,  ed  to  this,  and  therefore  it  is  that  that  system 
and  scattered,  but  which,  according  to  Mr.  Oa-  is  resisted  by  all  the  advancing  commnnities  of 
rey,  are  last  brought  under  human  power,  their  the  world,  they  being  enabled  to  advance  !a 
very  wealth  forbiddding  their  occupation  by  the  precise  ratio  with  their  power  to  resist  it. 
flie  early  cultivator.  Simnltaneously  with  the  Protection  being  the  form  assumed  by  that 
changes  thus  observed,  we  find  the  vegetable  resistance,  its  object  may  be  properly  defined 
taking  the  place  of  the  animal  world,  and  the  as  being  that  of  establishing  perfect  freedom 
ineshaustible  mineral  world  taking  the  place  of  commerce  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
of  both ;  wool  being  superseded  by  cotton,  flax  Societary  organization  fiimishes  additional  evi- 
and  cotton  superseding  silk,  guttapercha  taking  dence  of  the  universality  of  nature's  laws,  for 
the  place  of  leather,  paper  being  snhatituted  throughout  her  realms  dissimilarity  of  parts 
for  pai'chmcnt,  coal  expelling  wood  in  its  use  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of  the  perfection 
as  ftiel,  the  steel  pen  being  used  instead  of  the  of  the  whole— the  highest  organization  pre- 
animal  one,  the  iron  horse  taking  the  place  of  senting  the  most  numerous  differences.  The 
the  one  of  flesh  and  blood.  As  individuality  higher  the  organization  the  more  complete  the 
becomes  developed  in  man,  he  obtains  from  suhordinationof parts,andthemoreharmonioiis 
day  to  day  increased  power  to  command  the  and  beautiful  their  interdependence ;  and  tho 
services  of  nature,  and  is  enabled  to  feed  and  more  complete  that  interdependence  the  great- 
clothe  himself  better ;  the  treasury  of  nature  er  the  individuality  of  the  whole,  and  the  more 
being  unlimited  in  extent,  the  supply  furnished  perfect  tho  power  of  self-direction.  Sach  are 
being  in  the  direct  ratio  to  his  power  to  make  'the  doctrines  advocated  by  Mr.  Carey;  wo 
demand,and  that  demand  inoreasingwith  every  devote  a  comparatively  large  space  to  them  on 
step  in  the  growth  of  the  power  of  association,  account  of  their  originality  and  present  promi- 
The  more  perfect  the  development  of  the  la-  nonce. — The  names  and  doctrines  of  most  of 
tent  powers  of  the  earth,  and  the  greater  the  the  leading  economists  of  Great  Britain  have 
development  of  mans'  pecaliar  faculties,  the  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.  In 
greater  is  the  competition  for  the  purcliase  of  France,  among  the  more  distinguished  recent 
labor,  the  greater  is  the  freedom  of  man,  the  writers  may  be  named  Blanqui,  Tracy,  Lonifl 
more  eqnitable  is  the  distribution  of  the  prod-  Say,  Droz,  Eossi,  Chevalier,  Dunoyer,  Gamier, 
ucta  of  labor,  the  greater  is  man's  feeling  of  Baudrillart,  Bastiat,  Fontenay,  Ooquelin,  Fou- 
responsibility  for  his  action  in  tlie  present  and  cher,  Eeybaud,  Wolowski,  witi  a  host  of  others, 
of  iiope  in  the  future.  The  higher  that  feeling,  Germany,  although  not  so  prolific  in  works  of 
the  greater  is  the  tendency  toward  matrimony  this  character,  has  produced  many.  "The  Ger- 
as  Wording  the  means  of  indulging  affection  man  eclectic  works,"  says  Colwell,  "furnish  a 
for  wife  and  children,  and  the  love  of  home,  vast  amount  of  well  arranged  information,  and 
Vital  laws  coSperating  with  the  moral,  the  ra-  they  may  always  be  consulted  with  advantage, 
tional  faculties  are  developed,  and  the  propen-  We  would  refer,"  he  adds,  "  especially  to  tho 
sities  abated  and  overcome ;  thus  placing  man  works  of  Schmalz,  Jakob  VoIlgrafF,  Kirause,  K. 
himself  under  the  ^at  and  well  established  H.  Ran,  Lotz,  Hermann,  and  Schon;  but  there 
law  in  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  to  ropro-  are  others  of  equal  merit."  In  Italy  much  at- 
ductiou  is  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  de-  tention  has  been  given  to  political  economy 
velopment.  "Such,"  says  Mr.  Oarey,  "are  tho  from  an  early  period,  and  ji  collection  of  Italian 
various  forces  to  whose  combined  operation  we  economists  in  60  vols.  8vo.  was  commenced  at 
look  for  the  proper  supply  of  food  and  raw  ma-  Milan  in  1803,  and  completed  in  1810.  The 
terials  to  the  demand  for  them;  those  forces  Bibtioteea  degV  ecnnomUte,  another  collection 
operating  witliin  and  without  tho  human  sys-  of  Italian  and  foreign  writers,  edited  by  Fran- 
tem,  and  tending  always  to  establish  among  its  cesco  Ferrara,  professor  of  political  economy 
fiinctions  an  orderly  balance,  while  displaying  in  the  university  of  Turin,  is  now  in  course  of 
their  power  in.  bringing  up  subsistence  to  tlie  publication.  A  Spanish  treatise  well  worthy 
level  with  a  demand  that  is  itself  constantly  di-  of  attention  is  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
ininishingin  its  ratio  to  the  numbers  to  be  sup-  Commerce  and  Maritime  Affairs,"  by  Geronj- 
plied."    The'Malthusian  theory  be  holds  to  be  mo  de  TJztariz  (Madrid,  1721;  !£kiglish,  2  vols. 
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8to.,  London,  1T51).    In  the  various  nnivei^-  43,405  buslcls  of  Indian  corn,  1.892  of  wheat, 

Bities  and  colleges   of  the   leading    countriea  4,084  of  oats,  6,398  of  sweet  potatoes,   1.310 

of   Europe   this  subject   occnpiea    an   impor-  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  22  bales  of  cotton.     There 

tant  position  in  the  conree  of  studies.    In  the  wore  89  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Oapi- 

United  States  treatises  on  political  economy  or  taJ,  Ballos.     IV.  A  S,  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordered 

branches  of  the  subject  have  been  published  by  E.  by  N.  0.  and  S.  by  Ga.,  and  drained  by  the 

Stephen   Colwell,  Prof.  Tucker,  Prof.  Lieber,  Hiawassee  river  and  one  of  its  branches,  the 

Prof  Vethake,  Prof  Bowen,  President  Way-  TocoaorOcoco;  area, about  800 sq. m. ;  pop.in 

land,  Calvin  Colton,  E.  0.  Seaman,  Georgo  Op-  1660,  8,726,  of  whom  434  were  slaves.     It  has 

dyke,  Condy  Eaguet,  Peshine  Smith,  and  many  a  mountainous  surface  and  a  moderately  fertile 

others;  and  some  attention  has  been  given  to  soil.     The  productions  in  18D0  were  299,917 

itasabranchof  study  in  colleges.— Among  the  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  51,572  of  oats,  14,727 

best  books  of  reference  on  this  subject  may  be  of  wheat,  S1,2B5  of  sweet  potatoes,  29,266  lbs. 

mentioned  "  The  Litwature  of  Political  Econo-  of  tobacco,  and  46,923  of  butter.    There  were 

my,"  by  J.  B.  McCtdloch  (London,  1846),  and  6  grist  mills,  a  saw  mill,  a  tannery,  19  churches, 

IHctionnairedePicenoniiepoliti^ae(2Yoh.Svo.,  and  700  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capi- 

PariB,  18B2-'3),  a  most  complete,  trustworthy,  tal,  Benton.    T.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  watei-ed 

and  valuable  work.   "A  Dictionary  of  Political  by  thePomme  de  Terre  river,  and  branches  of 

Economy,  Biographical,  Bibliographical,  ffis-  Sac  river,  beside  several  small  streams ;  area, 

toricai,  and  Practical,"  by  Henry  Dunning  Mac-  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,995,  of  whom  512 

leod,  is  now  (1861)  in  course  of  publication  in  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  undulating  or  level, 

London,  and  wiU  when  completed  probably  ex-  and  the  soil  fertile.     The  productions  in  1850 

tend  to  1,600  pages  large  8vo.    Mr.  Stephen  were  308,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  14,860  of 

Oolwell's  introductory  essay  to  the  American  wheat,  104,926  of  oats,  17,173  lbs,  of  woo!,  and 

edition  of  List's  "  Political  Economy"  (8vo.,  60,312  of  butter.    There  were  11  churches,  and 

Philadelphia,  1856)  furnishes  a  view  of  what  864  pupils  attending  pnbhc  schools.    Capita^ 

has  been  aocompHshed  by  its  teachers,  espe-  Bolivar.  "VI.  A  central  co.  of  Iowa,  intersected 

cially  within  the  last  40  years.  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  the  Des  Moines  nver 

POLIZIANO,  AKOEi.O,anItalianscholarand  and  across  the  IT.  E.  by  the  Skunk  nver,  and 

author,  born  at  Monte  Pulciano  in  the  Ploren-  watered  also  by  the  Eaccoon  and  other  hranclios 

tine  territory  in  1454,  died  in  1494.    Through  of  the  Des  Moines ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

the   influence   of  Lorenzo   de'   Medici,   under  I860,  11,625.     It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  fer- 

whose  care  ho  was  educated,  he  became  canon  tile  soil.    The  productions  in  1869  were  446,707 

of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  at  the  age  of  29  bushels  oflndian  corn,  13,129  ofwheat,  7,548  of 

professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  oats,  10,448  lbs.  of  wool,  157,896  of  butter,  and 

at  Florence,  and  also  the  teacher  of  Lorenzo's  7,542  galls.ofBorghuininolasses.     Capital,  Des 

children     He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  classi-  Moines.    VIL  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  separated 

cal  scholars  who  contributed  to  the  revival  of  from  Minn,  on  the  W.  by  the  St.  Crouc  nver, 

learning  and  was  equaOy  distinguished  for  his  and  drtuned  by  the  Shell,  Vermilion,  Hay,  and 

Italian  poetry.    He  made  a  Latm  translation  other  rivers ;  area,  2,804  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1860, 

of  the  history  of  Herodian  and  other  Greek  1.400.    It  was  formed  m  1B53.    Capital,  St. 

works,  and  wrote  Orfeo,  the  earhest  reprebent-  Croix  Falls.    VIIL  A  W.  co.  of  Oregon    bor- 

ed  secular  drama  in  a  modem  language      His  dering  on  tlie  Paoiflc  ocean,  bounded  E.  by  the 

Latin  works,  along  with  12  books  of  letters,  WiUamette,  and  watered  by  the  Nokas,Alseya, 

were  published  m  Paris (foh,  1513)  and  La  Creole  rivers;  ar^  about  1,000  sq. 

POLK,  the  name  of  counties  in  8  of  the  m. ;  pop.  m  1860,  3,626.  The  soil  is  generdly 
TTnited  States.  L  A  N.W.  co.  ot  Ga,  border-  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  16,878 
inK  on  Ala.,  and  drained  by  the  Tallapoosa  and  bushels  of  Indian  com,  1,605  of  oats,  1,218  lbs. 
other  streams;  area,  about  600  "q.  m.,  pop  of  wool,  and  36,090  of  butter.  There  were  184 
in  1860,  6,295,  of  whom  2,440  were  slaves.  It  pupils  attending  school.  Capital,  Lmcmnati. 
has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  light,  sandy  POLK,  James  Kkox,  an  American  ^ate^ 
Boih  Capital,  Cedartown.  IL  A  S.  E.  co.  of  man,  and  the  11th  president  of  the  TJmted 
Teias,  intersected  by  Trinity  river ;  area,  about  States,  born  m  Mecklenburg  co.,  JS .  t..,  JN  ov. 
1200  sq-  m  ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,298,  of  whom  2,  1795,  died  in  Kashville,  Tenn.,  June  16, 
4 1 90  were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  nearly  level,  1849.  His  ancestors,  whose  name  was  ongi- 
and  the  soil  along  the  Trinity  very  fertile.  The  nally  Pollock,  emigrated  from  Ireland  early  m 
productions  m  1860  were  60,066  bushels  of  In-  the  18th  century,  and  settled  on  the  eastern 
diaa  corn,  18,381  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  583  shore  of  Maryland,  whence  some  of  them  re- 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  60  pupils  attend-  moved  to  the  western  frontier  of  North  Caro- 
ing  publio  schools.  Capital,  Livingston.  IH.  Ima  shortly  before  the  revolutionary  war.  Ihe 
AW.  CO.  of  Ark.,  bordering  on  the  Indian  father  of  James  K.  Polk  was  a  farmer  m  mod- 
territory,  watered  by  the  Washita  and  several  crate  circumstances,  who  in  1806  removed  to 
branches  of  Eed  river :  area,  about  1,000  sq.  Tennessee,  and  was  one  of  the  earhest  settlers 
m.  ■  pop.  in  1860,  4,262,  of  whom  173  were  of  the  valley  of  Duck  nver,  a  branch  ot  the 
slaves  It  has  a  hilly  Eurfaco  and  generally  Cumberland.  The  son  received  at  first  a  scanty 
fertile  soiL     The  productions  in  1850  were  education,  and  was  for  a  while  a  clerk  in  a 
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store;  but  finally,  liig  father  consenling  to  give  tired  for  consultation,  and  on  their  return  it 
him  a  classical  education,  he  entered  the  uni-  was  announced  that  tJie  Virginia  delegation 
Torsitj-  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  grad-  would  give  their  eutire  vote  for  Polk,  and  that 
nated  in  1818  with  the  distinction  of  being  the  New  York  would  withdraw  the  name  of  Vair 
first  scholar  of  his  class.  On  returning  home  Buren  and  cast  35  votes  for  Polk.  On  the 
he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Felix  Grundy,  nest  ballot  Mr,  Polk  received  the  unanimous 
Bud  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  He  be-  vote  of  the  convention  for  president,  Goorgo 
gan  practice  in  Maury  co.,  and  at  the  end  of  a  M.  Dallas  of  Pennsylvania  being  on  the  next 
year  was  already  noted  as  an  advocate.  In  day  nominated  for  vice-president.  These  nom- 
3823  he  was  chosen  to  the  state  legislature,  jnations  had  the  effect  of  nniting  the  democratie 
and  for  two  successive  years  was  a  leading  party,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  dissensions 
member  of  that  body.  In  1825  he  was  elected  between  the  friends  and  opponents  of  Martin 
a  representative  in  congress  by  the  democratic  Van.  Buren ;  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  annesa- 
party,  whose  principles  he  always  steadily  tion  of  Texas  and  the  maintenance  of  the  cldni 
maintained.  Ho  opposed  federal  appropriations  of  the  United  States  to  Oregon,  after  a  most 
for  internal  improvements,  a  protective  tariff,  animated  canvass,  in  which  HemT'  Clay  and 
andanationalbank,andEOonbecameoneof the  Theodore  Frelinghnysen  were  the  candidates 
most  conspicuous  adversaries  of  the  adminis-  of  the  whig  party,  Mr,  Polk  was  elected  in 
tration  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  while  Nov.  3844,  by  a  popular  vote  of  1,355,834  to 
that  of  President  Jackson  received  through  its  1,397,083  for  Clay  and  64,653  for  James  G. 
whole  course  his  warmest  support.  On  several  Birney,  the  anti-slavery  caadidate.  The  votes 
questions  of  importance  he  was  its  most  effl-  of  the  electoral  colleges  were :  for  Polk  and 
cient  advocate  in  the  honse  of  representatives.  Dallas,  170;  for  Clay  and  Frelinghnysen,  105. 
In  tlie  session  of  1833-'4,  as  chairman  of  tlie  Mr.  Polk  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1846,  and 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  ho  vindicated  appointed  aa  his  cabinet  James  Buchanan, 
with  much  force  the  conduct  of  the  president  secretary  of  state;  Robert  J.  Walker,  secre- 
in  ordering  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  tary  of  the  treasury ;  William  L.  Marcy,  secre- 
from  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  On  the  tary  of  war;  Gtooi^e  Bancroft,  secretary  of 
resignation  of  Mr.  Stevenson  as  speaker  to-  the  navy ;  Cave  Johnson,  postmaster-general ; 
ward  the  close  of  that  session,  Mr.  Polk  was  John  Y.  Mason,  attorney-general.  At  the  be- 
uominated  for  the  vacant  chair  by  the  demo-  ginning  of  his  administration  the  president 
cratic  party,  but  was  defeated  by  a  coalition  found  the  country  involved,  in  disputes  with 
between  tlie  whigs  and  a  portion  of  the  demo-  Mexico,  growing  out  of  the  recent  annexation 
crats  in  fevor  of  John  BeU.  At  the  beginning  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  He  sent  Gen. 
of  the  following  session  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  Taylor  with  a  small  force  to  occupy  the  conn- 
speaker,  and  was  reelected  in  1837  at  the  bo-  try  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Bio  Grande, 
ginning  of  the  extra  session.  For  5  sessions  ho  the  United  States  clwming  the  latter  river  as 
presided  as  speaker;  and  at  length  in  38S9,  their  boundary,  while  the  Mexicans  maintained 
after  having  served  for  14  years  in  congress,  he  that  Texas  had  never  extended  beyond  the 
declined  a  reelection,  and  was  chosen  governor  Nueces.  Gen.  Taylor  was  instructed  to  com- 
of  Tennessee  by  a  large  mq'ority  over  Govern-  mit  no  act  of  hostility  against  Mexico  unless 
or  Cannon.  In  the  following  year  he  received  she  declared  war  or  became  the  aggressor, 
the  nomination  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  Meantime  the  question  of  the  boundary  of 
and  several  other  states  as  a  candidate  for  Oregon  engaged  the  attention  of  the  president 
vice-president  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  at  the  and  the  people.  ",The  whole  of  Oregon  np 
election  received  only  one  electoral  vote,  Eich-  to  54°  40' "  had  been  one  of  the  watchwords 
ard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky  being  in  that  con-  of  the  democratic  party  during  the  recent  can- 
test  the  regular  democratic  candidate.  In  vass;  and  Mr.  Polk  in  his  inaugur.al  address 
1841,  his  term  of  two  years  as  governor  having  had  declared  that  "our  title  to  the  country 
expired,  he  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  under  of  the  Oregon  was  clear  and  unquestionable." 
unfavorable  circumstances,  the  state  having  After  negotiation,  however,  the  president  di- 
given  a  whig  m^ority  of  13,000  at  the  presi-  rected  the  secretary  of  state  to  offer  as  the 
dential  election  of  the  previous  year,  and  he  boundary  the  parallel  of  49°,  which  after  some 
was  defeated  by  a  m^ority  against  Lim  of  demur  wjb  accepted  by  Great  Britain,  the 
8,334  votes.  Two  years  later  ho  was  again  a  proposition  being  so  far  modified  as  to  give  to 
candidate,  and  was  defeated  by  a  similar  vote,  that  power  the  whole  of  Vancouver  island. 
The  democratic  national  convention  for  the  In  April,  1846,  hostilities  broke  out  on  the  Rio 
nomination  of  candidates  for  president  and  Grande  between  Gen.  Taylor's  army  and  that 
vice-president,  which  met  at  Baltimore  May  of  the  Mexican  commander,  Gen.  Arista.  When 
37,  1844,  on  the  first  ballot  for  president  gave  the  news  reached  Washington,  the  president 
Martin  Van  Buren  149,  Lewis  Cass  8-3,  R.  M.  sent  a  special  message  to  congress  declaring 
Johnson  24,  J.  0.  Calhoun  6,  and  7  votes  for  that  "  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  and 
other  persons.  Seven  ballots  followed,  on  the  asking  for  men  and  money  to  carry  it  on, 
last  of  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  104  Congress  responded.  May  11,  by  an  aiipropria- 
votes,  Mr.  Cass  114,  and  Mr.  Polk  44.  The  tion  of  $10,000,000  and  giving  authority  to 
Virginia  and  New  York  delegations  then  re-  caUoutOOjOOOvolunteers.   Under  the  direction 
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of  Major-Gen.  Scott  the  war  was  proaecnted  gnished  liis  administratioii  were  the  establish- 
with  enei^y  and  success,  and  resulted  in  the  ment  of  the  independent  treasury  system,  by 
entire  conquest  of  Mexico,  Santa  Anna,  the  which  the  revenues  of  the  goyemment  are  col- 
president  and  most  distinguished  general  of  lected  in  specie  without  the  aid  of  banks ;  the 
that  country,  being  defeated  in  several  battles,  creation  of  the  department  of  the  interior;  and 
and  the  city  of  Mexico  itself  occnpied  by  the  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a  state  of  the 
American  forces  on  Sept.  14,  1847.  By  a  Union.  Three  months  after  his  retirement 
treaty  concluded  in  the  following  Fehrnary,  from  ofBce  Mr.  Polk  was  seized  with  illness. 
Mesico  ceded  to  the  United  States  New  Mexico  and  in  a  few  days  died.  In  person  he  was  of 
and  Upper  California,  and  accepted  the  Eio  middle  stature,  with  a  full,  angular  brow,  and 
Grande  from  its  mouth  to  El  Paso  as  the  S,  quiek,  penetrating  eyes.  He  was  grave  but  un- 
bonndary  of  Tesaa,  thus  adding  in  al!  about  ostentatious  in  manner  and  amiable  in  disposi- 
800,000  square  miles  to  the  area  of  the  repub-  tion,  and  his  private  character  was  singularly 
lie,  Soonafterthetermination  of  the  war  gold  free  fi-om  stain  or  suspicion. 
was  discovered  in  California,  an  immense  emi-  POLKA  {Pol.  Polka,  a  Polish  woman,  or 
gration  thither  took  place,  and  the  territory  Bohcm.  fulka,  half),  a  dance  first  known  at 
was  conseqnently  soon  sufBciently  peopled  to  Gitschin,  Bohemia,  introduced  in  1S35  at 
claim  admission  as  a  state.  Notwithstanding  Prague,  and  perfoi-med  by  Eaab,  a  Bohemian 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  war,  the  elections  dancing  master,  at  the  Odeon  tlieatre  in  Paris  in 
for  members  of  congress  in  1846  and  1847  1840,  It  is  danced  by  two  persons,  advancing 
showed  that  the  president  had  not  maintained  together,  or  whirling  as  in  the  walta.  The 
the  popularity  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  the  measure  is  in  |  time,  and  the  step  is  elevated, 
time  of  his  election.  In  several  of  the  states  the  foot  being  set  down  suddenly  and  almost 
the  war  with  Meiico  was  unpopular,  being  re-  stamping.  Various  modifications  of  this  dance 
garded  as  waged  for  tlie  extension  of  slavery  bavebeeninventedbyParisiandancingmasters. 
and  without  just  cause.  The  passago  in  1846  POLLEN,  an  organized  substance  filling  the 
of  a  tariff  act  by  congress,  based  on  a  revenue  interior  of  the  anther  of  a  plant,  and  effective 
principle  instead  of  a  protective  one  like  that  in  developing  the  embryo  so  that  it  may  be- 
of  1842,  alienated  large  numbers  in  other  states,  come  a  perfect  seed,  lie  most  common  form 
especially  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  poDen  grain  is  spheroidal  or  ti-iangu- 
led  to  the  gain  by  the  whig  party  of  several  lar ;  in  the  umbelliferons  plant  it  is  oval ;  and 
representatives  from  those  states.  On  the  or-  in  some  oomponnd  flowers  it  is  poIyhedraJ. 
ganization  of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mex-  Structurally  the  pollen  grain  has  been  ascer- 
ico  a  new  disturbing  element  of  the  gravest  tmied  to  consist  of  3  or  8  layers,  the  onter- 
character  was  introduced  into  congress  by  the  most  being  thick,  fleshy,  and  variously  mark- 
question  of  the  prohibiUon  of  slavery,  the  whig  ed  by  ridges,  tubercles,  points,  spines,  bristles, 
majority  of  the  house  of  representatives  being  or  hairs  symmetrioally  arranged,  that  of  the 
in  favor  of  the  "Wilmot  proviso,"  by  which  passion  flower  having  chinks;  ordinarily,  how- 
slavery  would  be  prohibited,  whOe  the  demo-  ever,  the  surfiice  is  smooth  and  uniform.  The 
cratic  majority  of  the  senate  was  opposed  to  internal  layer  is  thin,  membranous,  and  esten- 
any  Bucli  restriction.  The  influence  of  this  sihle.  Within  these  layers  is  a  cavity  filled 
element  was  strongly  manifested  in  the  na-  with  a  viscid  flnid,  sometimes  transparent, 
tionnlconventionaof  1848.  Mr,  Polk,  in  accept-  sometimes  rendered  opaque  by  the  minnte 
ing  the  nomination  of  1844,  had  unequivocally  granules  (fotiiUd)  which  float  in  it.  Wlien  the 
pledged  himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-  pollen  grain,  conveyed  bythe  wind,  by  insects, 
nomination.  He  kept  to  his  word,  and  in  the  or  by  other  agencies,  is  lodged  upon  the  stig- 
demooratio  convention  which  met  at  Baltimore  ma,  Its  internal  layer  is  protruded  through 
in  May,  Lewis  Oass  and  William  0.  Rutler  the  outer  one  in  the  form  of  tubes  which  elon- 
were  nominated  respectively  for  president  gate  themselves  rapidly  and  carry  tlie  fovilla 
and  rice-president.  By  the  whig  convention,  downward  until  it  reaches  the  ovnle.  This 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  June  1,  Zaohary  being  efl'eefed,  a  change  takes  place  in  it  by 
Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  were  nominated  which  the  embryo  is  originated.  The  process 
for  the  same  offices.  The  whigs  and  demo-  is  called  impregnation,  and  without  it  no  gen- 
crats  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  com-  uine  seed  can  be  produced.  The  ovule  and 
bined  in  forming  the  itee  soil  party  in  a  nation-  ovary  sometimes  continue  to  grow  and  ripen 
al  convention  held  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  8,  1848,  at  into  fruit  without  impregnation;  bnt  the  seeds 
which  Martin  VanBuren  and  Charles  Francis  destitute  of  tie  embryo  reftise  to  germinate  and 
Adams  were  nominated  for  president  and  vice-  prove  aiwrtive. 

president.      The  presidential  election  in  the  POLLIO,  Oaiu8  AsiKma,  a  Roman  general, 

following  November  resulted  in  the  triumph  orator,  and  poet,  born  in  76  B.  0.,  died  A.  D.  4. 

of  tlie  whig  candidates,  and  the  administration  He  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  of 

of  Mr.  Polk  terminated  March  4, 1849,    Beside  the  Marrucini,  and  is  first  spoken  of  as  having 

fie  Mexican  war,  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  come  forward  at  the  age  of  S3  as  the  accuser 

boundary  question,  the  acquisition  and  colooi-  of  0.  Cato,  who  was  acquitted  through  the  in- 

zation  of  California,  and  the  enactment  of  tlie  floence  of  Pompey.    When  the  civil  war  broka 

tariflFof  1846,  the  chief  measores  which  diatin-  out  he  joined  the  party  of  Ctesar,  and  was  with 
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that  commander  at  the  passage  of  the  RabJcon  tractive  qualities  cansed  him  to  he  weli  re- 
and  his  subsequent  march  through  Italy.  After-  coived,  and  he  entered  Buccessivety  the  military 
ward  he  was  sent  to  Sicily  and  Africa  under  service  of  Austria,  of  the  Papal  States,  and  of 
Curio,  who  commanded  the  forces  which  drove  Spain.  He  retained  no  place  long  until  Fredei-ic 
Cato  out  of  the  former  country ;  and  when  the  Great  chose  him  for  his  reader.  In  this 
Curio  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Juba,  Pollio  situation,  constantly  exposed  to  the  ill  humor 
collected  the  scattered  troops  and  joined  Ofesar.  of  the  king,  he  was  peipetually  falling  into  dis- 
Hewaspresent  at  thehattleof  Pharsaliain48,  grace,  but  succeeded  in  restoring  himself  to 
and  probably  the  following  year,  on  his  return  favor,  and  at  last  obtwned  the  position  of  di- 
to  Eome,  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people,  rector  of  the  theatre.  He  was  three  times  con- 
In  4fi  and  45  he  accompanied  Ciesar  in  his  verted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch,  and 
African  and  Spanish  campaigns,  and  subse-  finally  died  in  that  communion.  His  "Memoirs 
quently  waa  sent  into  Further  Spain  to  carry  and  Observations  on  his  Traveb  through  Eu- 
on  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompey.  While  he  rope"  (translated  from  the  French,  4  vols.,  Lon- 
was  there  Csesar  was  assassinated,  and  a  peace  don,  IT37)  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
was  soon  concluded  between  Pompey  and  the  and  contains  some  of  the  best  pictures  of  court 
Romans.  After  Octavius  had  united  with  life  and  intrigne  in  the  18th  century.  Rewrote 
Lepidns  and  Antony  in  forming  the  first  tri-  esclnsively  in  French. 

nmvirate,  Pollio  joined  tlieir  party,  and  was  POLIXJOK,  anorthemfishof  the  codfamily, 
nominated  by  them  for  consul  in  40.  "When  and  genna  merlangut  (Cuv.).  As  in  the  cod, 
the  division  of  the  provinces  was  made,  Antony  there  are  3  dorsals  and  2  anals,  hut  these  are 
assigned  to  him  the  charge  of  Transpadane  triangular;  there  is  no  barbel  under  the  chin ; 
Gaul  with  the  duty  of  settling  the  lands  among  the  head  is  more  pointed,  and  the  body  more 
the  veterans ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  work  compressed  and  deeper ;  tlie  gape  large ;  the 
he  was  enabled  to  save  the  property  of  Vii^l.  tongue  fleshy  and  dark-colored,  and  the  lower 
When  Pollio  became  consul,  the  poet  addressed  jaw  the  longer;  minute  teeth  in  both  jaws,  but 
to  him  his  4th  eclogue.  In  39  he  was  sent  onlyonerowinthelower.  The  common  pollock 
by  Antony  against  the  Partliini,  an  Ulyrian  (if.jiurpwreus,  8torer)isfl'om  1  to  3  feet  long; 
people,  and,  being  successful  in  the  campaign,  the  head  and  body  above  are  greenish  brown, 
had  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  With  this  he  the  sides  lighter,  and  the  abdomen  white;  some 
dosed  his  military  life,  devoting  himself  there-  smaller  specimens  are  darker  above,  and  red- 
after  to  hterature,  and  occasionally  delivering  dish  below ;  the  ventrals  white,  anals  marked 
speeches  in  the  senate  and  the  courts  of  justice,  with  the  same,  and  the  other  fins  like  the  back. 
When  the  war  broke  out  between  Augustus  It  is  caught  abundantly  on  the  New  England 
and  Antony,  Pollio  declined  the  invitation  of  coast  in  spring  and  autumn;  its  fiesh  is  rather 
the  former  to  accompany  him  ia  his  campaign  soft,  though  delicate  and  nutritious,  and  from 
against  his  old  commander,  on  the  ground  of  an  unfounded  prejudice  among  fishermen  it  ia 
his  early  friendship ;  and  the  validity  of  the  generally  thrown  away ;  when  prepared  in  the 
excuse  was  admitted.  Pollio  occupied  a  high  manner  of  dun  fish,  with  proper  core  and  with 
position  in  Boman  literature  as  a  historian  and  good  salt,  it  is  an  excellent  fish,  worth  from  $3 
poet,  although  but  few  fragments  of  his  writ-  to  $4  a  quintal.  The  pollock  of  Europe  (M. 
ings  have  been  preserved,  including  3  letters  to  pollacMus,  Cuv.)  is  olive  brown  above  the  lat- 
Cicero.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil  war  in  eral  line,  on  the  sides  dull  silvery  white  mottled 
17  books,  beginning  with  the  year  60  B.  C,  with  yellow,  and  whitish  below ;  dorsals  and 
and  apparently  extending  down  to  the  battle  tail  brown,  the  other  fins  edged  with  reddish 
of  Actiura.  He  also  wrote  tragedies,  commend-  orange.  It  abounds  in  the  northern  seas,  es- 
ed  by  Virgil  and  Horace.  As  an  orator,  how-  pecially  on  rocky  coasts,  and  ia  esteemed  as 
ever,  he  was  especially  distinguished.  He  was  food;  it  is  voracious  like  the  rest  of  the  family, 
a  patron  of  many  poets  and  writers,  among  eating  the  fry  of  other  fish,  mollnsks,  crusta- 
whom  were  Vii^l  and  Horace,  and  established  ceans,  and  radiates;  it  is  gregarious  when  in 
a  public  library  in  Rome,  in  the  allium  Uberta-  nursuit  of  food.  The  black  pollock  (M.  cor- 
tis  on  Mt.  Aventine,  from  the  money  procured  btmariue,  Linn.),  or  the  coal  fish,  is  from  1  to  3 
in  his  Ulyrian  campaign.  feet  long,  black  above,  bluish  white  below  the 

POLLIO,  TsEBKLLins,  one  of  the  six  writers  lateral  line,  and  lighter  on  the  abdomen;  the 
of  the  Siatoria  Augusta,  flourished  during  the  lateral  line  silvery  white.  It  is  seen  occasion- 
reign  of  Constantino.  His  name  is  pr*fised  to  ally  in  our  markete,  and  is  found  from  the  coast 
the  lives  of  the  two  Valerians,  Gallienus,  the  of  New  York  to  Davis's  straits  on  the  Ameri- 
thirty  tyrants,  and  Claudius;  and,  accordmg  to  can  side,  and  in  the  northern  seas  as  high  as 
Vopiscus,  the  biographies  written  by  him  be-  Spitzbergen,  in  the  Baltic,  and  about  the  Ork- 
gan  with  Philip.  neys  in  Europe.    The  young  in  Europe  are 

FOLUTITZ,  EABLLtTDWiQ,  baron,  a  German  much  esteemed  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes, 

writer  of  memoirs,  born  in  Issomin  near  Oo-  It  attains  a  weight  of  30  lbs. ;  it  swims  rapidly, 

logne,  Feb.  25, 1693,  died  June  23, 1TT5.    After  not  very  deeply,  and  is  jn  the  best  condition 

having  squandered  hia  property,  his  restless  from  October  to  December,  when  it  readily 

disposition  led  him  to  travel  over  the  greater  takes  the  hook.    The  northern  pollock  (,M. 

part  of  Europe.    At  nearly  every  court  hia  at-  polark,  Sab.)  is  a  species  about  a  foot  long,  in- 
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habiting  the  arctic  seas. .  The  green  polloet  journeyed  by  the  city  of  Ballih  and  Tisited 

(Jf.  leptoc^liahig,  De  Kay),  from  New  York,  is  many  parts  of  Tartary ;  tut  as  they  followed 

from  1  to  14  feet  long,  deep  green  above  the  no  direct  track,  turning  aside  now  to  avoid  an 

lateral  line,  and  si]vei-y  white  beneath  with  inundation  or  a  desert^  now  because  of  war, 

minute  black  dots.  and  again  becaufio  they  conld  not  obtain  gnides, 

POLLOK,  EoBBRT,  a  Scottish  poet  and  it  is  next  to  imposabie  to  describe  their  route, 
prose  writer,  born  at  Mnirhonse,  Eaglesham  In  the  Mohammedan  province  of  Badakbshan 
parish,  in  Eenfrewshire,  in  1799,  died  near  Marco  fell  sick,  end  the  party  were  detfuned  a 
Southampton,  SepL  15, 1837.  He  was  designed  whole  year.  Eesuming  their  journey  toward 
for  the  ministry,  studied  at  the  university  of  the  H".  E.,  they  came  to  the  foot  of  a  great 
Glasgow,  and  was  made  a  licentiate  of  the  mountain  ritlge,  up  whose  sides  they  tflilcd  for 
United  Secession  church  in  1827.  The  severe  8  days,  when  they  found  themselves  on  a  vast 
mental  labor  he  had  undergone  bad  so  injured  table-land  hemmed  in  by  still  loftier  hills.  From 
his  constitution  that  he  detennined  to  make  a  this  plateau  they  proceeded  to  Oashgar,  Yar- 
jonmey  to  Italy  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  but  kand,  and  Khoten,  and  reached  the  city  of  Lop 
died  before  he  had  embarked.  He  wrote  "  Hel-  or  Lok  on  the  borders  of  a  great  desert  of  the 
en  of  the  Glen,"  "Ralph  Gemmell,"  and  "The  same  name  (the  desert  of  Gobi).  Crossing  this 
Persecuted  Family,"  all  of  which  appeared  desert,  tbey  arrived  at  Bhatchen  in  Tangut, 
anonymously.  The  work  on  which  his  reputa-  whencetheytraveUedtotheeity  ofKarakomm. 
tion  rests  is  his  poem  entitled  "  The  Course  of  When  tbey  came  witliin  40  days'  journey  of 
Time,"  which  was  published  by  Blackwood  of  Cambalu  (probably  Peking),  the  capital  of 
Edinburgh  in  1827  on  the  recommendation  of  Cathay,  they  were  met  by  an  escort,  and  con- 
Professor  Wilson.  It  soon  went  through  many  ducted  with  eveiy  mark  of  honor  to  the  im- 
editions,  and  is  yet  popular  as  a  religious  work,  perial  city.     The  khan  appointed  Marco  to  an 

POLLUX.     See  Castor  and  Polldk.  office  about  his  person,  and,  when  ho  was  suffi- 

POLLUX,  Julius.    I.  A  Greek  grammarian  oiently  instructed  in  the  language  and  manners 

and  sophist,  horn  at  ITaucratis  in  Egypt,  flour-  of  the  Mongols,  despatched  him  on  embassies 

ished  about  A.  D.  188.    He  stadied  at  Athens,  to  neighboring  chiefs,  in  which  he  conducted 

where  subsequently  he  taught  grammar  and  himself  with  such   prudence  that  he  rapidly 

rhetoric.    He  was  severely  attacked  by  many  rose  to  higher  distinctions.  The  northern  prov- 

of  hia  contemporaries,  especially  Lncian  and  inces  of  China,  western  Thibet,  the  city  of 

Philostratus.      Ilis   only  extant  work  is  the  Lassa,  then  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce,  and 

Onomasiicon,  a  dictionary  of  Greek  words  elas-  the  province  of  Khorassan,  were  successively 

sified  according  to  their  subjects,  with  brief  visited  by  tba  young  adventurer,  who  gener- 

esplanations  of  their  meaning,  and  iUnstrative  aUy  found  the  khan's  fivor  a  passport  to  ijie 

quotations  from  the  ancient  writers.     II.  A  most  secret  and  sacred  places.    His  nest  espe- 

Byzantine  author,  who  wrote  a  universal  his-  dition  was  to  southern  China,  where  he  saw  the 

tory,  beginning  witli  the  creation  of  the  world,  capital  Kinsai,  reported  to  be  100  Chinese  miles 

which   it  discusses   at  some  length,   and   ox-  in  circuit.     Thisgreatcity,  whose  size,  allowing 

tending  to  the  reign  of  Valeus,  although   one  for  the  vast  parks,  gardens,  market  places,  and 

manuscript  is  said  to  continue  tlie  narration  to  open  spaces  enclosed  in  it,  may  after  all  havo 

the  death  of  Eomanus  (968),    It  is  a  compila-  been    not   very    extravagantly    overstated,   is 

tion,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  his-  probably  the  modern  town  of  Hang-chow-foo. 

tory.    There  have  been  two  editions,  of  which  Tor  3  years  Marco  filled  the  office  of  governor 

the  later  is  that  of  Hardt  (Svo.,  Munich,  1793),  of  a  large  city  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  and 

POLO,  Mahco,  a  noble  Venetian  traveller,  hisfatherand  nncla  had  meanwhilemadctliera- 

bom  in  1250,  died  about  1824.    He  came  of  selves  useful  to  the  khan  hy  instructing  him 

an  adventurous  family.    His  father  Nicolo  and  how  to  make  catapults  and  by  other  services, 

hia   uncle  Maffeo   Polo   sailed   shortly   before  so  that  when  the  three  Venetians  asked  leave 

Marco's  birth  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Oonstaa-  to  revisit  their  native  country  Kublai  at  first 

tinople,  and  having  there  exchanged  tiieir  mer-  refused  to  part  with  them.     At   length  they 

cliandise  for  jewels,  crossed  the  Black  sea  to  were  dismissed  loaded  with  wealth  and  prom- 

the  Crimea  and  travelled  overland  to  Bokhara,  ising  to  return.  In  their  company  was  a  Persian 

where  they  passed  several  years.    Thence  they  embassy  which  had  just  obtained  the  daughter 

wenttoCathay,whereKublaiKhantreatedthem  of  Kublai  Khan  for  their  king,  and,  being  una- 

with  great  honor,  and  finally  intrusted  them  ble  on  account  of  war  to  travel  by  land,  had 

with  an  embassy  to  the  pope.    Beaching  Italy  accepted  Marco's  ofter  to  transport  them  by  wa- 

after  19  years'  absence,  tneyfound  the  papal  ter.  Their  fleet  consisted  of  14  ships  of  4  masts, 

chairvacant,  and  after  writing  two  yearsin  vain  4  or  6  of  them  carrying  250  men  each.     They 

foranewpont!fftobechosen,theysetoutforthe  touched  at  Ziambar,  Borneo,  Lokak,  Sumatra, 

East  again  in  1371,  accompanied  by  Marco,  who  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman   islands,  Ceylon, 

was  now  21  years  old.    They  passed  through  and  the  Oarnatio,  and  sailing  up  the  Persian 

Palestine,  and  in  Armenia  were  overtaken  by  a  gulf  landed  the  princess,  and  were  magnificently 

messenger  from  the  new  pope,  Gregory  X,,  who  entertained  by  the  Persian  government  for  9 

brought  them  presents  and  letters  for  the  khan,  months.     They  then  prosecuted  their  journey 

Traversing  tho  northern  part  of  Persia,  they  by  land  through  Koordistan  and  Mingrelia  to 
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Trebizond  on  the  Black  sea,  and  taking  skip  standard  of  excellence  eBtablislied  bv  Gorists 

again  arrived  at  Venice  in  1396.     Bronzed  by  Inita  natural  condition  the  oxhp  is  to  be  fjund 

the  suns  of  24  years,  dressed  like  Tartars,  and  occasionally  iu  England,  but  is  more  common, 

speaking  their  native  language  with  difficulty,  in   the   thickets   in  mountainous  pastures   of 

it  was  long  before  they  could  persuade  their  Enropa    It  has  a  fleshy  and  divanoatmg  loot 

friends  of  their  identity.    To  convince  tliem,  stock  with  fleshy  fibres,  from  the  crown  of 

they  invited  all  their  old  associates  to  a  mag-  which  issue  many  toothed  and  hirsute  green 

nificent  entertainment^  at  which  they  received  leaves,  oblong  lanoeohte  in  shape   and  Irom 

them  in  gorgeous  oriental  dresses  of  crimson  their  bosom  one  or  more  flower  stalks  about  6 

satin.      Putting  these  off  after  the  guests  wore  inches  high,  bearing  at   the  top  several  pale 

seated,  they  appeared  handsomely  clad  in  crlm-  yellow  flowers.    The  caljs  is  tubular  and  6- 

son  damask,  which  was  also  exchanged  after  pointed,  the  corolla  hypocr'iteriform  and  swol 

tb    fi  -U              f       ■  h      't    of  crimson  velvet,  lenat base;  the  stamensS  with  shortSlaments; 

At  th         d     f  d              wl    n  the  velvet  was  a  single  stylo  with  a  globose  stigma:  the  fruit 

t  k        ff  tb  y                        the  ordinary  garb  a  capsule  full  of  small  brown  seeds  and  enclosed 

f  th     t  m          d  th    d         ded   dresses  were  in  the  peraistent   calyx.      It    belongs   to  the 

did           ng  th     g      t        "When  the   cloth  natural  order  ot primulacM,  which  embraces  a 

was             dM             b  b  ted  the  coarse  Tar-  greatmanybeautifulfloweringspecies.    Though 

tag           twhhtly  had  worn  on  their  often  treated  as  a  pot  plant,  the  polyanthus 

t        1         i     pp        tl    m    pen  tfiok  out  such  a  sneeeeds  best  in  the  open  ground,  preferring  a 

pf             tjwlthtth      ompany  no  longer  soil  inclining  to  clay,  but  rich  and  moist.     If 

f      d  t        k     wl  dg    th  m,  though  the  evi-  seed  is  needed,  the  strongest  and  best  flowers 

d           m    ht  j     t  as       11  have  been  taken  to  should   be  selected   and  the   rest  cut   away ; 

p               y  th    g     Is        Th  y  were  now  over-  when  ripe  it  may  be  kept  in  the  capsule  till 

wh  Im  d  w  tl   d   t      t    na     nd  received  every  the  time  of  sowing.     Shallow  boxes  are  filled 

m    k    f       p    t        pt  h     ng  all  their  stories  with  sifted  compost,  upon  which  the  seeds  are 

b  1        d      E                Id    th-bed  Maroo  was  thinly  strewn,   and  a  thin  coat  of  compost  is 

gedt       t     tl       II  ged  falsehoods;  but  ho  carefiilly  laid  upon  them.    A  uniform  degree 

1        ly       ffi       d   Uh      t  toments,  and  there  of  coolness  and  moisture  is  best  until  the  young 

w         d    bt  th  t  h     spoke  the  truth,  plants  have  acquired  2  or  8  rough  leaves,  when 

M  ff     b      ra             f  tl     p   ncipal  magistrates  they   are   to   be  pricked   out  into  large  pots 

f  V            M                   t      ted  with  the  com-  and  kept  in  frames  as  a  protection  from  too 

mand    f      g  11  y       tl      fit  sent  against  the  much  sunshine  and  heavy   rains.     When  the 

G        se  wl     had    pp       d  off  the  coast  of  beds  in  the  open  ground  have  been  properly 

D  Im  t     anl  w              d  d  in  the  ensuing  en-  prepared  soma  weeks  after,  the  plants  may  bo 

gag  m     t      d            dp           r to  Genoa.    Dar-  carefully  transplanted  a  second  time ;    and  on 

lUo  his  captivity  he  dictated  to  a  fellow  pris-  their  becoming  accustomed  to  the  bedding  ou^ 

oner  t!ie  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  fin-  they  are  to  be  watched  that  slugs,  worms,  and 

ishedin  1298.  It  was  probably  written  and  first  vermin  do  not  destroy  the  foliage,  removing 

Sublished  in  French,  and  translated  into  Latin  all  weeds  meanwhile.  Protection  from  cold  in 
aring  Marco's  lifetime ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  winter  and  early  spring  will  he  found  necessary 
determine  which  of  the  several  discrepant  texts  to  Insure  success.  The  cultivation  of  the  poly- 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Latin  deserve  the  name  anthus  as  a  fancy  flower  originated  among  the 
of  original.  The  French  and  Latin  were  pub-  Dutch. — ^The  name  of  polyanthus  is  likewise  ap- 
lished  by  the  Paris  society  of  geography  in  plied  to  the  many-flowered  species  of  daffodil. 
1824.  The  work  has  appeared  repeatedly  in  POLYBIUS,  a  Greek  historian,  born  prob- 
all  the  principal  European  languages.  One  of  ably  about  304  B,  0.,  died  about  123.  His 
the  best  English  versions  is  that  of  Marsden,  father  was  Lycortas  of  Megalopolis,  one  of  the 
which  has  been  published  with  notes  and  com-  chief  men  of  the  AchiBan  league,  who  after  the 
mentaries  in  Bohn's  "Antiquarian  Library."'  death  of  Philopfemen  became  its  head.  Under 
After  4  or  6  years'  detention  Marco  was  set  at  the  influence  and  training  of  his  parent  he 
liberty  and  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  mar-  grew  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
ried  and  had  two  daughters.  Marco  Polo  was  war  and  of  politics.  In  the  war  which  sprang 
not  only  a  veracious  bat  an  exceedingly  observ-  up  between  the  Eomans  and  Perseus  of  Mace- 
ant  traveller,  and  his  narrative  is  one  of  the  don  he  favored  a  neutral  policy;  but  when  it 
most  entertaining  of  its  class  ever  published,  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  league  to  offer 
He  was  the  first  to  mako  known  to  Europeans  assistance  to  the  Eomans,  he  was  appointed 
the  cKistence  of  Japan.  stratcgus  of  the  cavalry,  and  sent  to  Mac^onia 
POLTAVA.  See  Poltowa.  to  communicate  the  determination  to  the  Ko- 
POLYAFTHUS  (Gr.  TroXut,  many,  and  arflni,  man  consul.  The  offer  was  declined,  but  after 
a  fiower),  the  name  of  a  variety  of  the  oslip  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians  had  been  conquer- 
{primula  elatior,  Jacquin),  having  brown  flow-  ed,  Cains  Claudius  and  Cneins  Dolabella  came 


ers,  which  grow  in  an  umbel  upon  a  common  to  the  Peloponnesus  a 

scape.    The  sub-varieties  of  the  polyanthus  are  part  of  Rome,  and  by  their  ordei-s  1,000  Achro- 

almost  innumerable,  having  been  selected  fVom  ans  were  carried  to  Eome  to  be  tried  for  the 

peculiarities  which    agree  with    an  aPtifioiol  crime  of  not  having  aided  the  Eomans  against 
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the  Macedonians.  Among  these  was  Polybins.  a  Taloable  Lexicon  Folylmnvm.  Tho  test  of 
On  their  arrival  in  167  they  were  distribnted  this  edition  was  reprinted  at  Oxford  ia  1823  ia 
throughout  the  principal  towns  of  Etruria;  but  6  vols.  8vo.,  ivith  the  lexicon.  The  last  edition 
through  the  inflaence  of  Fabius  and  Soipio,  the  is  that  of  Immanuel  Bekker  (3  vols.  Svo.,  Ber- 
Bona  of  iEmilius  Paulua,  permission  was  given  lin,  1844),  who  has  added  the  fragments  discov- 
Polybiustodwellintheii-father'shouseatEomo.  ered  by  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  Vatican  library  at 
Hero  a  strong  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  Rome.  The  best  English  translation  of  Poly- 
historian  and  Scipio,  then  only  ISyears  old.  Af-  bmaisbyHampton(2  vols.  4t«.,  1772). 
ter  the  Achtean  exiles  had  i-eniained  in  Italy  POLYCARP,  one  of  the  early  Christian 
17  yeai-s,  the  Roman  senate  granted  them  leave  fathers,  born  probably  in  Smyrna  about  tho 
to  return,  and  Poljbius  accompanied  the  800  close  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  put  to  death  in  167. 
survivors  of  the  original  1,000  exiles  to  tlieir  He  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Calista,  a 
native  country.  TTiere  all  his  efforts  were  em-  noble  Christian  lady  of  Smyrna,  and  became  a 
ployed  in  opposition  to  the  party  who  were  disciple  of  St.  John  the  evangelist,  who  on  the 
endeavoring  to  plunge  Lis  country  into  a  war  deathof  Bncolus  consecrated  him  to  the  blshop- 
with  the  Romans;  but  his  advice  was  disre-  ric  of  his  native  city.  It  was  probably  of  Poly- 
garded,  though  on  a  statue  subsequently  erected  carp,  the  "angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna," 
to  his  memory  was  the  inscription  that  "Hellas  that  the  apostle  wrote  that  passage  in  the 
would  have  been  saved  if  the  advice  of  Poly-  Apocalypse:  "I  know  thy  works,  and  tribula- 

bins  had  been  followed."   Having  joined  Scipio,     tion,  and   poverty  (but  thoa  art  rich) 

and  been  present  at  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  Pear  none  of  those  things  which  thou   shalt 

ho  haateued  to  Peloponnesus  after  the  reduc-     suffer Be   thoa  faithfnl  unto   death, 

tion  of  Achflia  by  the  Romans,  and  did  so  and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  "When 
mach  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  victors,  the  controversy  abontihe  celebration  of  Easter 
that  statues  in  his  honorwere  erected  at  Hega-  began  to  run  high,  he  went  to  Eomo  to  eon- 
lopolis,  Mantinea,  Tegea,  and  other  cities.  But  suit  Anicetus,  who  then  occupied  that  see; 
little  is  known  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  it  has  and  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  reconcil- 
not  been  ascertained  at  what  precise  period  he  ing  the  differences  between  the  eastern  and 
made  his  yarions  journeys.  He  accompanied  western  churches,  his  conferences  with  Ani- 
Soipio  on  his  expeditions,  and  Pliny  informs  ns  cetns  were  conducted  in  the  most  amicable 
that  the  latter  furnished  his  friend  with  a  fleet  manner.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Rome 
during  the  third  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  by  his  opposition  to  the  Marcian  and  Valen- 
exploring  the  AMcan  coast.  It  has  been  but-  tinian  heresies,  stopping  his  ears,  as  Irenteus 
mised  that  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  relates,  whenever  false  doctrines  were  utter- 
Komantia  in  133,  as  according  to  Cicero  he  ed  in  his  presence,  and  exclaiming;  "Good 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Namantine  war.  He  God,  to  what  times  hast  thou  reserved  me  that 
dso  wrote  a  life  of  Philopcemen,  a  treatise  on  I  should  hear  such  things  1"  During  the  perse- 
tactics,  and  another  on  the  equatorial  regions,  cution  under  Marcus  Aurelius  he  was  seized 
His  groat  work,  however,  is  his  history,  which  and  carried  before  the  Roman  proconsul  at 
consisted  of  40books,and  embraced  anaccount  Smyrna.  Being  urged  to  curse  Christ,,  he  re- 
of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  power  from  220  plied:  "Sii  and  eighty  years  have  I  served 
B.C.,  where  tho  histories  of  TimfBUS  and  Aratua  him,  and  he  has  done  me  nothing  but  good,  and 
of  Sicyon  left  off,  to  146,  the  year  of  the  de-  how  could  I  curse  hiin,  my  Lord  and  Saviour? 
struction  of  Corinth.  It  was  divided  into  2  If  yon  would  know  what  I  am,  I  tell  you 
parts,  which  probably  were  afterward  united,  frankly,  I  am  a  Christian,"  At  these  words 
The  first  2  books  are  taken  up  with  a  history  the  populace  cried  out  that  he  should  die  at  the 
of  Rome  from  the  capture  of  the  city  by  tho  stake,  and  hastened  to  bring  fuel  for  the  fire. 
Gauls  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  He  refiised  to  be  fastened,  and  met  his  fate  with 
war,  and  the  iirst  part  ends  with  tlie  conquest  fortitude  and  calmness.  A  contemporary  nar- 
ofPerseus  and  tlie  downfall  of  Macedon.  Tlio  rator  relates  that  when  the  fire  was  kindled 
second  part,  which  may  be  styled  a  supplement  the  flames  disposed  themselves  around  him  in 
to  the  first,  reviews  the  Roman  policy,  and  car-  the  semblance  of  an  arch,  leaving  liis  body  un- 
ries  on  the  narration  of  events  to  the  downfall  touched ;  upon  wlich  a  spearman  pierced  him 
of  Grecian  liberty.  Of  this  work  only  5  books  through,  and  blood  flowed  from  the  wound  so 
remain  entire,  but  fragments  of  the  rest  are  still  profusely  as  to  put  ont  the  fire;  "and  thena 
extant,  many  of  which  are  long.  The  style  of  dove  was  seen  to  fly  from  the  wound,  which 
Polybins  is  by  no  means  pure,  and  in  his  treat-  some  suppose  to  have  been  his  soul  clothed  in 
went. of  his  subject  he  is  too  didactic ;  but  his  a  visible  fortn  at  the  time  of  its  departure." 
judgment  was  good,  and  he  made  great  efforts  Polycarp  wrote  several  homilies  and  epistles, 
to  render  his  narration  accurate.  The  5  entire  all  of  whicli  are  now  lost  except  a  short  episile 
books  were  fii-st  printed  at  Borne  in  1473,  in  a  to  the  Philippians,  chiefly  valuable  as  a  means 
Latin  tranUation.  In  1609  Casanbon  printed  of  proving,  by  its  use  of  scriptural  phrapeolf^y, 
at  Paris  an  edition,  in  which  all  the  fragments  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  books  of  the 
up  to  that  time  discovered  were  incorporated.  New  Testament.  In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  it 
The  edition  of  Schweighauser  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Ber-  was  read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Asiatic 
lin,  1789-95)  contains  a  Latm  translation  and  churches. 
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POLYaLETC^  a  G  k  sculptor  and  ar-  and  a  few  places  elsewhere.  The  former  has 
chitect,  bor  p  b  bly  t  hicjon  about  480  esistedfromtimeimmemodaljespeciidlyamong 
E.  C.  Uo  w  at  f  Argos,  and  is  stud  the  nations  of  the  East.  It  prevailed  before 
to  have  be  th  p  p  1  f  the  Argive  Age-  the  flood  (Gen.  It,  19),  was  common  among 
ladas,  in  wl  t  1  Ph  dias  and  Myron  the  patriarchs,  and  was  tolerated  by  the  laws 
were  Ilia  f  11  w  t  d  t  He  stood  at  the  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxi.  9, 10,  and  Dent.  xxi.  15), 
head  of  the  hool  f  A  g  and  Sicyon,  and  The  custom,  however,  appears  to  have  died 
was  judged  t  h  pas  d  Pliidias  in  some  out,  for  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with 
respects,  Phidias  being  superior  in  images  of  no  trace  of  it,  and  the  passages  which  refer 
the  gods,  and  Polycletua  unsnrpassed  ia  those  to  marriage  seem  to  imply  that  monogamy 
of  men.  Ilis  statue  of  Juno  in  the  temple  be-  was  alone  lawful.  There  are  no  positive  in- 
tween  Argoa  and  Mycenaa  was  thought  how-  junctions  in  the  Bible  against  the  practice, 
ever  by  Strabo  to  be  equal  to  the  Jupiter  In  the  East  the  custom  has  been  almost  nniver- 
and  Minerva  of  his  great  rivaL  The  goddess  sal,  being  sanctioned  by  all  religions,  includ- 
was  seated  on  a  throne,  her  head  crowned  ing  that  of  Mohammed,  which  allows  a  man 
with  a  garland  on  which  were  wrought  the  to  have  4  wives ;  but  the  permission  is  rarely 
Graces  and  the  Hours.  The  head,  breast,  arms,  used  except  by  the  rich,  and  the  Arabs  scarcely 
and  feet  were  of  ivory,  and  the  robe  which  ever  have  more  than  one  wife.  Voltaire,  lion- 
covered  the  figure  from  the  waist  downward  tesqnieu,  and  others  have  accounted  for  the  cus- 
was  of  gold.  A  statue  which  he  executed,  tomon  the  ground  of  thepremature  old  age  of 
representing  a  guard  of  the  king  of  Persia,  thefemalesexinthoseregiona,andMontesqui6tt 
was  BO  exquisitely  proportioned  that  it  was  also  on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  females 
called  the  canon  or  rale,  and  artists  came  from  there  is  maoh  larger  than  that  of  males ;  but 
all  parts  to  study  it.  Polycletua  also  wrote  this  assertion,  though  supported  by  the  author- 
a  treatise  on  the  proportionaofthehumanform.  ity  of  several  travellers,  seems  to  be  devoid 
He  wasaolniowledged  to  bo  the  greatest  archi-*  of  ti-uth.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  least  of  later 
teot  of  his  time,  and  designed  the  theatre  at  times,  polygamy  was  never  practised,  altiough 
Epidauvus,  which  Pansanias  pronomiced  the  in  the  Homeric  age  it  seems  to  have  prevailed 
finest  of  Greelt  and  Eoman  theatres.  to  some  extent.     In  republican  Rome  it  was 

P0LYCEATE8,  a  Greelt  tyrant  of  Samos,  not  known ;  but  during  the  existence  of  the 

celebratedibrsuccessinallhisenterprises.kiiled  empire  the  prevalence  of  divorce  gave  rise 

in  523  B.  0.    In  conjunction  with  his  brothers  tq  a  state  of  things  almost  analogous  with  it, 

Pantagnotua   and  Syloson,   and  with  only  15  In   the   Christian   church   it  has   never  been 

armed  men,  he  seized  the  sovereignty  of  Samos.  tolerated.    It  prevailed  among  the  barbarous 

Having  assassiTiated  one  brother  aud  banished  nations  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception  of  the 

the  other,  he  strengthened  the  city,  enlisted  Germans,   who,  Tacitus  says,  "ahnost  alone 

1,000  archers  and  manned  100  gaUeys,  and  among  the    barbarians,  are   content  with   a 

made  war  with  unvarying  success  upon  the  single    wife." — In  England   the   punishment 

neighboring  territories.     According  to  He-  of  polygamy  was  originally  in  the  hands  of 

rodotus,  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  his  friend  and  the  church.     A  statute  of  Edward  I.  placed  it 

ally,  wrote  to  him  to  sacrifice  his  most  valued  among  the  capital  crimes  ;  but  it  did  not  coma 

possession  in   order  to  forestall   the   misfor-  entirelyuniierthecontrolofthotemporalpower 

tunes  that  Nemesis  mast  have  in  store  for  until  a  statute  of  James  I.  made  it  punishable 

him.     Polycrates  accordingly  threw  into  the  with  death  like  other  eases  of  felony.     By  a 

sea  a  ring  of  marvellous  value ;  but  after  some  statute  of  George  IH.  it  was  made  punishable 

days  the  ring  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  with    imprisonment  or  transportation  for   T 

fish  which  had  been  presented  to  the  tyrant,  years.    By  the  laws  of  ancient  and  modern 

Amasis,  more  fearful  than  ever,  then  broke  off  Sweden  the  penalty  is  death.    The  Prussian 

his  alliance.    Grote,  however,  thinks  it  more  code  of  1794  subjected  the  criminal  to  cunflne- 

likely  that  it  was  Polycrates  who  broke  the  ment  in  a  house  of  correction  for  not  less  than 

alliance  in  order  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  one  nor  more  than  two  years.     In  the  United 

Oambyses,  to  whom  he  furnished  40  galleys  States,  the  punishment  varies  in  the  difi'erent 

for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.    He  afterward  bus-  states,  being  usually  imprisonment  for  a  cer- 

tained  himself  at  the  same  time  against  an  in-  tain  period,  or  fine,  the  second  marriage  being 

Burrection  in  his  own  city  and  the  attack  of  of  course  a  nullity.     In  these  countries,  bow- 

the  Spartans  and  Corinthians  from  without;  ever,  the  term  bigamy  is  most  in  use,  as  the 

but  Orostes  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  having  lured  plurality  seldom  extends  beyond  two  ;   and 

him  into  Magnesia  under  the  pretext  that  he  in  legal  proceedings  it  is  even  employed  where 

wished  with  his  assistance  to  revolt,  he  was  that  number  is  exceeded. — In  modern  times 

seized  upon  his  arrivBl  and  crucified.  polygamy  has  had  some  defenders,  most  of 

POLYDORE  VEEGIL.    See  Vkhok,  whom  have  grounded  their  defence  on  the  ab- 

POLYGAMY  (Gr.  mnXvt,  many,  and  yaiirai,  sence  of  an  express  prohibition  in  the  Sorip- 

to  marry),  a  state  in  which  a  man  has  at  the  tures.     Bemardus  Ochinus,  general    of  the 

same  time  more  than  one  wife,  or  a  woman  Capuchin  order  aud  afterward  a  Protestant, 

more  than  one  husband.     The  latter  custom,  puMished  in  the  16th  century  "Dialogues  in 

Bometimes  called  polyandry,  prevails  in  Thibet  favor  of  Polygamy,"  to  which  Beza  replied. 
VOL.  xui. — 30 
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A  still  stronger  view  was  taken  in  a  work  tains  the  whole  Complutensian  polyglot,  witi 
caUed  Polygamia  Triumphairiz,  published  at  a  second  Chaldaio  paraphrase  of  a  part  of  the 
London  by  John  Lyser,  a  Lutheran  divine  Old  Testament,  a  Syriao  version  of  the  New 
(1692),  It  was  boldly  maintained  in  a  treat-  Testament,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Sanctes 
ise  called  TlielypTifkvra,  by  the  Eev.  M.  Ma-  Pagninus,  alteredbytheeditorAriasMontanus. 
dan,  who  however  limited  the  privilege  to  Vols,  vi.,  vii.,  and  viii.  consist  of  lexicons 
men.  He  clMmed  that  St.  Paul's  injunction  and  grammars.  Of  this  polyglot  600  copies 
that  a  bishop  "  should  be  the  husband  of  one  were  printed,  and  the  greater  number  of  these 
■wife,"  implies  that  other  men  should  have  aa  were  lost  at  sea  on  their  way  to  Spdn,  so  that 
many  as  they  choose.  Singularly  enough,  the  it  is  even  more  scarce  than  its  predecessor.  A 
Mormons,  the  only  sect  among  Christian  na-  third  was  printed  at  Paris  by  AntoinoVitrS  (10 
tions  in  which  this  custom  is  still  practised,  vols,  large  fol.,  1628-'45),  e<iited  by  Guido 
esplain  this  same  passage  as  meaning  that  a  Michel  le  Jay,  who  had  several  learned  asso- 
bishop  should  be  tjie  husband  of  one  wife  at  elates.  This  work  contains  all  that  is  in  the 
least,  and  that  tlere  is  no  prohibition  of  his  Complut»nsian  and  Antwerp  polyglots,  with  aa 
having  more  if  he  wishes.  Polygamy  was  in-  Arabic  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
troduced  among  the  Mormons  by  a  revelation  a  Syriao  version  of  the  former,  and  the  6s- 
of  Joseph  Smith  in  1843,  but  for  some  years  maritan  Pentateuch,  A  work  superior  to  all 
existed  as  a  secret  institntion.  One  principal  these  is  the  London  polyglot,  edited  by  Brian 
ground  upon  which  it  is  defended  is,  that  un-  Walton  (6  vols,  large  fol.,  1654r-'7).  In  the 
married  women  can  in  the  future  life  reach  course  of  this  work  9  languages  are  used,  viz. : 
only  the  position  of  angels,  who  occupy  a  very  Hebrew,  Ohaldaie,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Bubordinato  rank  in  the  Mormon  Uieocratic  Persian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  No  one 
system,  being  simply  ministering  serrants  to  book,  however,  la  given  in  all  these,  but  por- 
those  more  worthy.  fiona  of  the  work  are  printed  in  7  languages, 
POLYGLOT  (Gr.  jroXut,  many,  and  ^Xmrro,  all  open  at  one  view.  The  polyglot  most  ac- 
ft  tongue),  a  book  with  versions  of  its  text  in  eessible  to  scholars  is  the  one  known  as  Bag- 
several  languages.  In  common  use  the  word  star's,  published  by  the  I^ndon  bookseller  of 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  Bible.  The  Bib-  thatname  (1vol.  fol.,  1831).  This  gives  the  Old 
lia  Jlexapla  of  Origen  is  regarded  as  the  first  Testament  in  8  languages,  and  the  New  Testa- 
polyglot,  though  only  two  languages  are  used  ment  in  9.  Eight  languages  are  exhibited  at 
in  it.  Only  some  fragmenta  of  this  work  have  one  view,  viz. :  Hebrew,  Greek,  English,  Latin, 
come  down  to  us,  and  these  were  puhUshed  at  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  The 
Paris  in  1714.  In  1601  Aldus  Ifanntius  plan-  New  Testament  in  Syriao,  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
ned a  polyglot  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  tateueb  in  Hebrew  characters,  the  notes  and 
but  only  one  sheet  of  it  was  printed.  The  readings  of  the  Masoritc,  and  other  variations, 
Complutensian  polyglot  is  the  earliest  of  the  are  appended.  A  polyglot  known  as  Hutter's 
«everal  Bibles  properly  called  polyglots.  It  Bible,  extending  however  only  to  the  end  of 
was  printed  at  Complutnm,  the  Latin  designa-  the  book  of  Euth,  was  printed  at  Hamburg 
fiou  of  Alcala  in  Spain,  at  the  expense  and  So  1599,  in  6  languages,  and  a  Testament  in 
under  the  superintendence  of  Cardinal  Xime-  13  languages,  viz.;  Hebrew,  Chaldaie,  Greek, 
nes,  by  whom  it  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X,  l*tin,  German,  Bohemian,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Seven  learned  men  were  employed  upon  the  English,  French,  Danish,  and  Polish.  Two 
work.  Though  begun  in  1603  and  finished  in  editions  of  the  Pentatouch  were  printed  at 
1517,  it  was  not  published  until  1533,  in  6  vols.  Constantinople,  one  in  1547,  the  other  in  1551, 
fol.  In  the  Old  Testament  each  page  contains  with  versions  of  the  test  in  4  languages,  but 
8  columns.  Upon  the  left-hand  page  are  the  all  in  Hebrew  characters.  A  copy  of  the  Lord's 
Hebrew,  the  Valgate,  and  the  Septuagiiit ;  prayer  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1805  by  M.Mar- 
and  upon  the  right-hand  page,  the  Septuagint,  eel  in  90  different  languages,  and  with  oharac- 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  Hebrew.  There  are  ters  proper  to  each.  This  work  was  prepared 
Hebrew  primitives  in  the  outer  margin,  and  a  as  a  compliment  to  Pope  Pius  VII.  during  his 
Latin  interpretation  of  the  Septuagint  at  the  sojourn  in  Paris,  and  was  a  masterpiece  of 
top  of  the  page ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a  typography. 

Chaldaie  paraphrase,  with  a  Latin  interpreta-        POLYGNOTUS,  a  Greek  painter,  born  in  tho 

tion  in  3  columns.    In  the  New  Testament  each  island  of  Thasos  about  493  B.  C,  died  about 

page  has  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  426.    On  Cimon's  return  to  Athens  from  the 

in  separate  columns,  with  marginal  references,  expedition  gainst  Thasos  in  463,  Polygnotus 

Of  thiswork  only  600  copieawere  printed,and  accompanied  him,  and  was  employed  by  him 

it  ia  now  very  scarce.    The  Antwerp  polyglot  in  the  decoration  of  the  temple  of  Theseus, 

was  printed  by  Christopher  Plantin,  at  An-  the  Anaceum,  and  the  P<ecile.    About  460  he 

twerp  (8  vols,  fol.,  1569-'721.    The  work  was  was  engaged  with  Phidias  on  the  temple  of 

conducted  by  Arias  Montanna,  who  had  about  Athena  Area  at  Platiea,  where  in  ciiiijunetion 

60  assistants,  and  was  published  under  the  with  Onataa  he  painted  tlie  walls  of  the  por- 

sanelion  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.     It  is  doubtful  tico.     Soon  after  the  death  of  Cimon  he  went 

■whether  the  king  undertook  the  expense,  or  with  other  artists  to  Delphi  to  decorate  tho 

only  lent  Plantin  the  money.    This  Bible  con-  edifices  connected  with  the  great  temple.    He 
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retarncd  to  Athena  in  435,  and  was  employed  the  former.  The  actinoidea  are  characterized 
upon  the  Propjl^a.  Poiygnotus  painted  both  by  a  visceral  cavity  enclosing  the  stomach,  and 
on  walls,  and,  in  the  more  usual  manner  of  divided  into  compartments  by  radiated  plat«s 
Grecian  artists,  on  panels,  which  were  after-  having  reproductive  functions,  the  ovules  being 
ward  let  into  the  walls.  In  the  Stoa  P<ecUe  at  r^ected  through  the  mouth.  They  include  2 
Athens  he  represented  the  Greeks,  after  the  sub-orders,  ucUnaria  and  aUyonaria ;  the  for- 
fiill  of  Troy,  assembled  to  ^'udge  the  case  of  mer  have  6, 12,  or  more  tentacles,  with  few  ei- 
OassftQdra'a  violation  by  Ajax.  In  the  Ana-  ceptlons  not  papillose,  perforated  at  the  apes; 
ceum,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  te  painted  often  eoraUigcnous ;  coralla  calcareous,  very 
the  "  Marriftgeof  the  Daughters  of  Leucippus."  rarely  corneous,  the  cells  radiate  with  lamelltB. 
Polygnotuswasrecognizedinhistimeasat  the  They  include  the  following  tribes:  L  AatriE- 
head  of  liis  art.  He  was  the  first  who  gava  mea,  with  many  tentadea  in  imperfect  or  seat- 
any  variety  to  the  expression  of  the  counte-  tered  aeries;  when  gemmiparous,  gemmation 
nance,  or  any  eaae  or  grace  to  the  outlines  of  is  superior,  the  polypa  widening  above.  Here 
figures  or  the  flow  of  drapery.  Accordmg  to  belong  the  families  actinidm  (the  non-coral- 
Pliny,  ho  was  the  first  who  nsed  the  sil  or  yel-  ligenons  and  usually  attached  acHnm  or  aea 
low  ochre  found  in  the  Attic  ailver  mines,  and  anemones),  the  calcareo-coraUigenoiia  astrmda 
ho  also  made  a  new  pigment  of  black  from  the  (like  astnea  and  mmndrma  or  star  and  brain 
husks  of  pressed  grapes.  coral),  and  the  coralligenoos  fungidm.  II. 
POLYHYMNU.  (Gr.  woXut,  many,  and  iiivta,  Car^ophyllaem,  having  numeroua  tentacles  in  3 
dreams,  or  ^m.o,  memory,  or  ujins,  hymn),  in  or  more  seriea ;  mostly  gemmiparous,  the  gem- 
Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  nine  Musea.  She  mation  inferior  and  the  bads  lateral ;  embrac- 
presided  over  rhetoric  and  the  higher  lyric  ing  the  coralligenoua  familiea  cyathopiyllidce, 
poetry.  The  invention  of  rhythm  wasascribed  earyophyllida,  and  gemmiporidce,  and  thenon- 
to  her,  and  her  attribute  is  therefore  a  lyre,  coralligenoua  eoanthidm.  HL  Madrepora«ea, 
Upon  ancient  monuments  she  is  rejiresented  in  having  tentacles,  nsuslly  12,  in  a  single  series ; 
an  attitude  of  meditation,  the  chin  reposing  gemmiparous,  gemmation  lateral ;  with  the  co- 
upon the  right  hand.  ralligenous  families  madrepoHda,  faeodtidm, 
POLYNESIA,  a  name  applied  by  geogra-  and  poHtidix.  1V.  Antipathaeea,  having  6 
phers  to  all  the  islands  north  or  south  of  the  tentacles,  forming  at  the  base  corneous  aecr©- 
■  equator,  lying  between  the  Philippines,  New  tions;  with  the  single  family  antipafkidiE,  the 
Guinea,  NewBritwn  and  neighboring  islands,  animals  of  which  are  fieshy,  enveloping  a  cor- 
Solomon's  islands.  New  Hebrides,  and  New  neons  spinulous  axis.  In  the  sub-order  alej/- 
Zealand,  and  the  W.  coast  of  America.  The  onaria  the  animals  have  8  papillose  tentacles, 
principal  islands  included  in  Polynesia  are  the  the  papillie  perforate  at  apex,  often  corallige- 
Sandwieh,  Society,  Marquesas,  Paamotu,  Navi-  noua,  with  coralla  calcareous  or  corneous  and 
gators'.  Friendly,  Fetgee,  Ladrone,  Marshall,  rarely  ailicious,  and  the  cells  never  radiate 
and  Gilbert  groups.  The  term  Polynesia  (Gr.  within.  It  includes  the  families  pmnatalidm 
wnAut,  many,  and  wjo-of,  island)  was  given  by  (sea  pens  and  rushes),  either  free  or  with  the 
French  geographers  to  the  various  islands  Bcat-  base  buried  in  the  mud;  aluymidm  (sea  paps 
tered  over  thePacific,  including  Australia;  bat  and  dead  man's  hands),  fleshy,  usually  with 
latterly  it  has  been  restricted  to  the  limits  here  scattered  calcareous  granules;  eomularid^, 
^^D^fiv-xTTci  a  forming  comeoua  tubular  coralia;  iMbiporida 
POLYNIOES.  See  Eteocles.  (organ  coral^,  forming  calcareous  tubular  co- 
POLTP  (Gr.  n-oXut,  many,  and  wovt,  foot),  a  ralla ;  and  gorgonidm  (sea  fans  and  shrubs) 
name  formerly  applied  to  the  8  classes  of  roKiia-  forming  basal  epidermic  secretions,  a  d  ft  n 
(a,  thecoral  animalsandaB(!n«B,  jelly  fiaheaor  other  tissue  secretions  separable  f  m  he 
mediim,  and  the  echinoderms  (star  fishes,  aea  former.  (See  Actinia,  and  Coeal,  f  d  t  d 
urchins,  and  holothnrians).  The  name  as  thus  of  structure  and  mode  of  growth.)  Tl  d 
extended  wasgiven  from  the  numerous  prehen-  hydividea  is  characterized  by  a  aimpl  t 
sile  organs  around  the  mouth,  like  those  of  the  nal  cavity,  and  ovules  growing  outwa  d  Ir  m 
cephalopoda  (cQttie  fishes) ;  now  it  is  generally  the  aides;  it  includes  the  famiSes  Ayi?  -dte  er 
restricted  to  the  first  class,  called  zoophytes  by  tvlaridx,  eampamilaridm,  and  tuhula  idi , 
Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  in  his  "  Report"  (8vo.,  New  POLYPHEMUS,  in  classical  mythology,  the 
Haven,  1859).  He  defines  polyiia  as  radiated  principal  of  the  Sicilian  Cyclops,  a  son  of  Nep- 
animals,  usually  attached  at  the*  base,  with  a  tune,  who  is  represented  by  Homer  as  a  shep- 
coronet  of  tentacles  above  and  a  toothless  herd  dwelling  alone  in  a  cave.  Ulyaaea  and 
mouth  in  the  centre,  with  an  inner  alimentary  his  followers  having  taken  refuge  in  this  place, 
cavity  to  which  the  mouth  is  the  only  opening ;  they  were  discovered  by  Polyphemus  on  his 
they  are  hermaphrodite,  reproducing  by  buds  return  from  feeding  his  fiocks,  and  by  him 
and  eg^,  with  very  imperfect  circnlation  and  were  fastened  in  the  cave  with  a  huge  stone, 
no  special  organs  of  sense.  He  divides  them  Having  eaten  two  of  them  for  supper  and  two 
into  2  orders,  actiiuMea  and  hydroidea;  but  more  for  breakfast,  he  then  wont  off  to  paa- 
aa  the  latter  have  been  shown  by  Agassiz  to  ture  his  fiocks ;  and  when  he  came  back  Ulys- 
be  related  rather  to  acaJephs  than  to  polyps,  ses  succeeded  in  rendering  him  intoxicated,  in 
the  present  article  will  be  ohiody  devoted  to  which  condition  he  fell  adeep.     Hereupon 
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Ulyssea  bored  out  tie  Hingle  eye  of  the  mon-  respiration  and  the  voice,  in  the  rectnm  with 
Bter,  and  the  next  morning  fastened  himself  defecation,  in  the  bladder  with  the  excretion 
and  his  companions  to  the  bellies  of  the  ^gan-  of  urine,  and  in  the  uterus  with  reproduction. 
tic  sheep  aa  the  hiind  Cyclops  let  them  out  to  The  treatment  consists  of  local  applications  for 
pasture,  and  thus  escaped.  •  drying  up  or  destroying  the  growth;  or  of 
POLYPUS,  a  name  apphed  in  pathology  to  excision,  tearing  off,  laceration,  seton,  com- 
various  morbid  growths  projecting  into  the  pression,  hgature,  and  similar  applications  of 
mucous  cavities  and  passages,  having  their  modem  surgery.  In  the  nose  the  common 
origin  either  in.  or  beneath  these  membranes,  form  of  the  polypus  is  the  gelatinous,  and  its 
These  growths  or  excrescences  may  be  in  the  favorite  attadiment  the  turbinated  bones;  its 
vicinity  of  the  natural  openings  of  the  body,  presence  is  indicated  by  aconstant  stuffed  feel- 
oa  in  the  nasal  fossae  and  rectum,  and  there-  ing  as  from  &  cold  in  the  head,  increased  ia 
fore  within  the  sight  and  reach  of  the  surgeon;  damp  weather;  it  may  generally  bo  brought 
or  interior,  as  in  the  uterus,  bladder,  &o.,  in-  into  view  by  forcing  air  through  the  affected 
aocesMble  to  his  eye  and  very  often  tJa  his  in-  nostril,  while  the  other  is  closed ;  there  are 
Btruments.  They  are  usually  single,  sometimes  sometimes  more  than  one,  and  they  are  very 
multiple;  their  extent  is  very  variable,  accord-  liable  to  return  when  removed;  if  allowed  to 
ing  to  their  time  and  freedom  of  growth,  and  remain,  the  mcreasing  size  blocks  up  the  nos- 
their  surface  may  be  infiaraed  or  ulcerated,  tril  and  displacei  the  septum,  producing  often 
There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  form :  great  detormity  on  the  cheek  and  about  the 
the  pediculated,  with  a  more  or  less  long  and  eye ,  it  is  generally  twisted  off  from  its  nar- 
narrow  neck,  as  in  the  nasal  passages ;  or  ses-  row  peduncle  by  forceps.  The  hydatid,  can- 
aile,  in  which  the  morbid  mass  simply  raises  ceroui,  and  fungoid  polypi  admit  only  of  pal- 
the  t^umentary  membrane.  Some  are  easily  hative  treatment  Uterine  polypus  is  gener- 
crushed,  others  are  very  hard.  In  the  soft,  ally  pear-shaped  and  attached  by  a  narrow 
mucous,  or  vesicular  'polypus,  the  appearance  neck ;  the  symptoms  are  those  of  uterine  irri- 
is  semi-transparent,  gelatinous,  consisting  of  a  tatios,  such  as  dragging  pains,  menorrhagia, 
mass  of  areolar  tissue,  containing  an  albumi-  and  finally  fetid  discharges ;  it  is  generally  re- 
nous  fluid,  covered  by  a  thin  adherent  mem-  moved  by  ligature.  In  other  polypi  near  the 
brane  ;  it  sometimes  contains  vesicles;  the  external  openings  of  the  body  the  principles 
vessels  are  few  and  fine.  Themselves  insen-  of  treatment  are  the  same ;  in.  the  internal 
rible,  these  tumors  trouble  only  by  their  voU  forms  the  diagnosis  is  obscure,  and  the  treat- 
ume,  rarely  cause  htemorrhage,  irritation,  in-  ment  simply  palUative. 
flammation,  or  any  grave  symptom,  and  do  not  -nfir -izittut  .  j  i.. 
degenerate  into  malignant  disease ;  they  are 
also  hygrometrical,  growing  larger  in  damp  latea  that  Achilles,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
weather ;  nothing  positive  is  Imown  as  to  her  in  marriage,  promised  Priam  to  make 
their  causes.  A  more  solid  form  of  polypus  peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and, 
consists  of  a  concrete,  grayish  albumen,  en-  going  to  the  temple  of  the  Thymbrfean  Apollo 
closed  in  areolar  tissue,  covered  by  a  slightly  to  conclude  the  negotiations,  was  treacherous- 
vascular  membrane.  In  the  spongy  polypus  ly  slain  by  Paris.  Polysena  was  therefore 
the  tissue  is  soft,  red,  vascular,  often  giving  sacrificed  to  his  manes,  according  to  one  ac- 
rise  to  troublesome  bleeding,  and  prone  to  count  on  his  tomb,  according  to  another  on 
undergo  cancerous  degeneration.  The  fibrous  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Another  form  of  the  le- 
polypua  may  acquire  a  considerable  size,  and  gend  represents  Polyxena  and  Achiiles  to  have 
IB  generally  pear-diaped,  liough  sonietimes  of  fallen  in  love  when  the  dead  body  of  Hector 
very  strange  forms;  it  is  lobulated,  smooth,  was  given  up,  and  that  when  the  Greek  cham- 
and  firm,  escept  when  subsequently  softened  pion  was  slain  she  killed  herself  upon  his  tomb, 
and  ulcerated ;  itself  insensible,  it  may  cause  POMBAL,  Dom  Sbbastiao  Josfi  be  Cic- 
pain  by  pressure  on  surrounding  parts ;  when  valho,  marquis  o^  a  Portuguese  statesman, 
Boftened  or  gangrenous,  it  may  lead  to  bleed-  bom  in  Boura,  near  Ooimbra,  in  1699,  died  in 
ing  or  to  offensive  discharges  equally  exhaust-  Pombal,  May  8,  1783,  He  belonged  to  an  old 
ing.  The  fleshy  polypus  is  vascular,  painful,  family  of  the  lesser  nobility,  studied  law  at 
and  prone  to  degeneration;  the  cartilaginous  Coimbra,  and  entered  the  army,  which  he 
forms  may  undergo  more  or  less  osseous  trans-  abandoned  after  &  short  period.  Banished  from 
formation.  Polypus  is  generally  a  product  of  Lisbon  on  acctinnt  of  quarrels,  he  spent  several 
inflammation,  sometimes  of  hypertrophy  of  years  in  study  at  Sou ra.  "While  there  he  gained 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  at  others  a  fibri-  the  favor  of  a  rich  widow.  Dona  Teresa  da 
nous  concretion  which  has  become  organized ;  Koronha-Almada,  with  whom,  as  her  relatives 
to  the  first  class  belong  the  fleshy  forms,  to  bitterly  opposed  the  match,  he  eloped.  His 
"  "■"  "  '  '0  the  3d  the  fibrous,  wife's  family  treated  him  with  contempt;  and 
'on  they  impede  the  stung  by  their  conduct  he  went  to  court,  and 
iring  smell  and  taste  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Paulo  Car- 
■  the  pharynx  valho,  was  sent  to  England  as  secretary  of  lega- 
the  auditory  tion.     In   17i5   ho  was  recalled,  but  being  a 


According  to  their  situati 
fonctions  of  organs ;  impai 
when  in  the  nasal  caviti 
interfering  with  swallowi 


meatus  with  hearing,  in  the  laryni  with  the    fevorite  with  the  queen  was  despatched  t 
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Vienna  to  settle  the  dispute  between  lie  pope  ings,  and  Pomba!  expelled  the  papal  nnncio, 

and  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  in  regard  to  the  and  made  prepurafionto  break  with  the  chnroh. 

suppression  of  the  archbishopric  of  Aqnileia.  The  accession  to  the  pontifical  throne  of  Ciem- 

There  he  gained  genera]  favor,  and,  as  his  first  eut  SIV.,  who  in  1773  abolished  the  order, 

wife  was  dead,  married  the  countess  Daun,  niecd  prevented  any  collision  with  Rome,    Two  short 

of  the  general  of  the  same  name.    On  his  re-  wars  with  Spain  foOowed,  in  which  tlie  Por- 

turn  he  found  his  prospecta  improved  hj  the  tuguese  army  was  organized  on  a  new  basis, 

affection  with  which  the  queen,  who  was  an  and  the  frontiers  were  put  in  a  better  state  of 

Austrian  princess,  regarded  his  wife ;  but  the  defence.    A  general  system  of  education  was 

animosity  of  the  high  nobility  was  still  suffi-  devised,  the  study  of  physical  and  matheiaat- 

oient  to  hinder  his  advancement.    Concealing  ical    sciences  was  introduced,  new  kinds  of 

his  real  feelings,  he  gained  the  favor  of  the  crops  were  cultivated,    navigation  and   ship 

Jesuits,  and  on  the  death  of  John  V.  in  1750,  building  were  tauglit,  and  the  censorship  was 

and  the  accession  of  Joseph  I.,  he  obtained  made  less  strict.  -  The  power  of  the  minister 

through  the  agency  of  the  queen  mother  the  was  almost  despotic,  and  while  ho  used  it  for 

Sosition  of  foreign  secretary.  His  energy,  the  elevation  of  his  countrymen,  he  also  used  it 
ecision,  and  administrative  talent  soon  gained  mercilessly  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
him  a  complete  control  overthe  mind  of  the  by  whom  his  life  was  several  times  attempted, 
weak  monarch.  The  kingdom  at  that  time  to  the  death  of  Joseph  I.  in  1777  he  was  dis- 
was  in  a  miserable  condition,  without  an  army  missed  by  Pedro  III.,  the  state  prisoners  im- 
or  navy,  commerce  or  agriculture.  He  limited  prisoned  by  his  order  were  set  free,  and  his 
the  power  of  the  church  and  the  inquisition,  projects  and  regulations  were  given  up.  Por- 
resumed  the  crown  lands  and  checked  abuses  in  tu  gal  soon  sank  into  a  condition  as  weak  and 
the  colonies,  and  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  their  distracted  as  before,  though  Pombal  handed, 
missions  in  Paraguay.  He  was  everywhere  over  a  well  organized  government  with  ample 
met  with  the  most  bitter  resistance,  but  his  revennes.  His  enemies  clamored  for  his  life, 
genius  and  perseverance  overcame  all  opposi-  but,  attacked  on  all  sides,  he  did  not  lose  his 
tion.  The  great  earthquake  of  Nov.  1,  175S,  defiant  spirit.  Though  hated  and^  assailed,  the 
which  buried  many  thousand  persons  and  de-  queen  protected  him,  and  he  retired  in  safety 
atroyed  an  immense  amount  of  property,  gave  to  the  village  of  Pombai,  where  lie  spent  the 
him  ample  opportunity  to  display  his  ability  in  reminder  of  his  days  in  retirement, 
the  restoration  of  order  and  the  relief  of  dis-  POMEGRANATE  (punka  granatum,  Linn.), 
tress.  He  was  subsequently  created  count  of  a  fruit  native  in  the  East  and  celebrated  from 
Oeyras,  and  made  prime  minister.  He  now  a  very  remote  period.  The  pomegranate  tree 
prosecuted  his  plans  with  the  utmost  rigor,  re-  has  an  arborescent  stem  with  angular  branch- 
moving  and  crushing  all  who  obstructed  them,  lets  becoming  epiny;  deciduous,  opposite. 
His  monopolies  excited  the  wrath  of  the  coun-  rarely  whorled  or  alternate,  oblong  lanceolate, 
try  people  and  of  foreigners,  especially  of  the  entire  leaves ;  scarlet  flowers  2  to  5  together, 
English,  who  liad  hitheilo  held  almost  all  the  terminal  upon  the  smaller  twigs  and  nearly 
commerce  of  Portugal  in  their  own  hands.  The  sessile ;  calyx  with  a  top-shaped  tube,  its  limb 
vine  dressers  who  were  unwilling  to  plant  corn  with  5  to  7  lobes  and  the  estivation  valvate; 
saw  their  vineyards  torn  up  by  the  roots.  The  petals  5  to  7;  stamens  numerous  with  distinct 
ruffians  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  plunder-  filaments  bearing  anthers  on  the  inner  side; 
ing  and  assassinating  in  the  very  streets  were  stylo  1 ;  stigma  1 ;  fruit  spherical,  indehiscent, 
shot  down  without  hesitation.  The  Jesuits  were  crowned  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  calyx,  di- 
removed  from  the  person  of  the  king,  and  on  videdintoS  portions  by  ahorizontal diaphragm, 
Sept,  16,  1757,  they  were  ordered  to  retire  to  the  upper  consisting  of  5  to  9  cells,  and  the 
their  colleges.  Several  of  the  Portuguese  no-  lower  of  3  ceils;  seeds  very  numerous,  sur- 
bility  were  eiiled  from  Usbon.  An  attempt  to  rounded  by  a  transparent  pulp;  embryo  ob- 
assassinate  the  king  on  the  night  of  Sept.  3,  long;  radicle  short,  strdght,  its  cotyledons 
1758,  far  from  deterring  Pombal  from  his  pur-  leaft-  and  spirally  convolute.  It  belongs,  as 
poses,  gave  him  renewed  power  by  placing  in  Lindley  has  shown,  to  the  natural  order  myr- 
his  hands  the  lives  of  his  enemies.  Threemonths  (aceie  (see  Mtetlk),  though  separated  by  Don 
afterward  a  number  of  the  nobility  were  sud-  into  a  distinct  order  termed  gmnat&e,  prin- 
denly  arrested.  The  duke  of  Aveiro  and  the  cipally  on  aeooant  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  fruit, 
marquis  of  Tavora,  who  were  th'e  principals  in  which  cannot  be  considered  as  strictly  typical, 
the  conspiracy,  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  — The  pomegranate  tree  is  usually  a  thorny 
others  of  their  accomplices  were  put  to  death,  bush,  though  it  has  been  known  to  grow  in  a 
The  Jesuits  were  accused  of  being  in  the  plot;  wild  condition  to  the  height  of  18  to  30  feet, 
some  of  them  were  executed  in  prison,  and  by  The  dwaif  pomegranate  (P.  nana,  Linn.),  with 
a  royal  decree  of  Sept.  8,  1759,  the  whole  body  a  shrubby  stem  3  to  4  feet  high,  linear  leaves, 
was  banished  from  the  kingdom.  They  refused  and  red  flowers,  Is  a  native  of  the  Oaribbee 
to  quit  the  country,  whereupon  they  were  islands  and  of  South  America  about  Demerara, 
seized  to  the  number  of  1,854,  and  transported  yet  probably,  as  Persoon  suggests,  is  only  a 
to  the  Papal  States.  A  quarrel  now  began  variety  of  the  common  pomegranate.  Tliere 
with  the  pope  in  consequence  of  these  proceed-  are  however  5  distinct  varieties  of  the  pome- 
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granate,  \\z. :  the  red-flowered,  with  the  ptilp  by  3  chaTinels,  called  the  Peene,  the  Swine, 
of  the  fruit  of  areddiah  color;  the  dooble  red-  and  the  DieTenow.  Other  priiieipal  rivers 
flowered,  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  for  are  the  Persante,  Rega,  and  Ihna.  There  are 
its  beauty,  and  there  in  pots  and  tubs  on  ac-  numerons  lakes,  of  which  the  principal  are 
count  of  its  tenderness ;  the  whitish-flowered,  those  of  Kummerow,  Plone,  and  Kadiie.  On 
with  white  petals  and  yellowish  calyx,  the  the^N.  coast  lie  the  3  islands  of  Engen,  Use- 
pulp  of  the  fruit  of  a  pale  red  color ;  the  doable  dom,  and  Wollin.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
whitish-flowered,  which  is  the  tenderest  of  aU ;  generally  level,  Uie  province  being  one  of  the 
and  the  yellow-flowered,  which  is  rarely  seen,  flattest  in  Germany.  '  The  coast,  which  is  low, 
The  second  kind  named  is  a  charming  shmb,  is  protected  by  sandhills  and  dikes,  which  are 
and  worthy  attention  among  floriculturists,  often  changed  about  by  the  winds.  The  soil 
Loudon  spealcs  of  one,  trained  against  tlie  walls  is  mostly  sandy,  and  generally  of  moderate  fer- 
of  Fulham  palace,  which  grew  40  feet  high  and  tility,  portions  being  stony  and  eterile,  while 
60  feet  wide.  The  single  pomegranate  will  some  parts  are  very  fertile.  The  province  is 
grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  the  double-flow-  poor  in  minerals;  bog  ore,  alum,  salt,  amber, 
ered  variety  requires  a  very  rich  one.  It  can  chalk,  marl,  and  peat  are  produced.  The  in- 
be  propagated  readily  from  the  fresh  seeds,  from  habitants  are  German,  and  in  the  KE.  portion 
pieces  of  the  root,  layers  or  cuttings,  or  by  graft-  are  Eassubs,  descendants  of  the  Slavic  Wends, 
ing  upon  the  single  kind.  The  bush  needs  much  who  still  preserve  their  own  langnage.  Linen 
pruning  and  clipping.  In  the  south  of  Europe  ismanufactured,  and  also  cloth,  serge,  and  otlier 
the  pomegranate  tree  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit  woollen  fabrics.  The  trade  of  the  province  is 
and  for  an  ornamental  tree,  and  used  as  a  hedge  important,  of  whioh  Stettin  with  its  port  of 
plant.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  acid,  sometimes  Bwinemflnde  is  the  chief  seat. — ^Pomerania  was 
.sweet,  sometimes  vinous,  astringent,  and  re-  formerly  a  principal  portion  of  the  old  Wendish 
freshing.  In  most  parts  of  Persia  the  frnit  is  monarchy,  bntfrom  1062had  alineofdukesof 
delicious,  and  in  the  gardens  nnder  the  snowy  ita  own,  which  terminated  with  the  death  of 
hills  near  the  Cabool  river  there  are  famous  BogislasXJV.inlBST.  It  was  frequently  over- 
varieties  without  seeds.  A  simp  prepared  run  by  the  early  Polish  monarohs.  Christianity 
from  the  pulp  is  employed  as  a  detergent  and  was  introduced  in  the  12th  century,  the  first 
astringent.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  has  been  Pomeranian  convert  having  been  baptized  on 
used  instead  of  galls  in  mating  ink,  and  in  June  15,  1134,  by  Bishop  Otho  of  Bamberg. 
Germany  for  dyeing  leather  in  imitation  of  After  the  dying  out  of  the  line  of  Pomeranian 
morocco.  In  India  the  bark  of  the  root  is  em-  dukes,  the  electoral  honse  of  Brandenburg  had 
ployed  in  espulsion  of  the  tapeworm,  and  the  acJaim  to  the  wholecountrybyright  of  former 
same  use  of  it  is  known  among  the  negroes  of  treaties ;  but  as  during  the  80  years'  war  the 
the  West  Indies. — The  pomegranate  was  well  province  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Swe- 
known  to  the  ancients,  as  is  clear  from  numer-  den,  the  house  of  Brandenburg  was  forced  to 
"13  allusions  in  their  writings.     It  was  in  high  content  itself  with  Further  Pomerania,   At  the 


repute_ among  the  Hebrews,  and  employed  by  peace  of  StocthoJra  in  1720  Sweden  gave  up  to 

them  in  architectural  ornament.     The  city  of  Prussia  the  greater  portion  of  Hither  Pomera- 

Granada  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  narao  nia,  along  with  the  islands  of  "Wolhn  and  TJse- 

trom  the  numerous  pomegranate  trees  planted  dom,  but  continued  to  hold  the  district  between 

near  it,  which  is  corroborated  by  its  bearing  a  Mecklenburg,  the  Baltic,  and  the  river  Peene, 

split  pomegranate  in  its  coat  of  arms.  with  the  island  of  Eiigen.    This  the  former 

POMERANIA  (Ger.  Pomtaem,  fromyo  more,  power  ceded  to  Denmark  as  a  compensation  for 

Slavic  words  signifying  "beside  the  sea"),  a  Norway;  and  by  the  convention  of  June  4, 

duohy  now  belonging  to  Prussia,  bounded  H.  1816,  it  was  given  np  to  Prussia  in  esehange 

by  the  Baltic  sea,  E.  by  West  Prussia,  S.  by  for  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  and  the  sum  of 

Brandenburg,  and  W,  by  Mecklenburg ;  area,  2,600.000  thalers. 

12,163  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  1,828,881,  neariy  POMEEANUS,    See  BcoEimAGEN, 

all  Lutheransexoeptabout  12,000  Roman  Oath-  POMFRET,  John,  on  English  poet,  born  in 

dies  and  12,000  Jews,    It  is  divided  by  the  Luton,  Bedfoi-dshire,  in  1667,  died  in  1703, 

river  Oder  into  Hither  Pomerania  (Yorpom-  He  was  graduated  at  Queen's  college,  Cam- 

(n*m)andFurtherPoraerania(Si!Bi«yofflmeTO).  bridge,  in  1684,  took  orders,  and  in  1699  pnb- 

Along  with  a  part  of  the  old  Ueumark  and  a  lished  a  collection  of  occasional  poems  and 

few  places  in  West  Prussia,  Ponierania  now  some  Pindaric  odes  imitated  from  Cowley.  His 

constitutes  the  province  of  the  same  name,  principal  poem,  "The  Choice,"  describing  a 

which  is  divided   into  the  three   districts   of  Ufe  of  retirement  and  moderate  wealth,   was 

Stralsund  on  the  W.,  Stettin  in  the  centre,  once  reckoned  the  most  popular  poem  in  tlie 

and  Koslin  on  the  E.,  and  also  into  26  circles.  Englisli  language. 

There  are  72  towns,  of  which  the  most  im-  POMMER.    See  Buqenhagen. 

portant  are  Stralsund,  Stettin,  Kolberg,  Kos-  POMPADOUR,  JbabkbAktoiseitePoisson, 

tin,  Greifswalde,  Stargard,  and  Kammin.    The  marchioness  de,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  bom  in 

largest  river  is  tiie  Oder,  which  forms  below  1721,  died  in  1764,  She  was  the  natural  daugh- 

Stettin  the  lake  of  Damni,  then  flows  into  the  ter  of  a  butcher  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee 

Friaches-Haff,  and  from  thence  into  the  Baltic  on  aeoonnt  of  some  dishonest  transactions.  Her 
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mother  gave  her  a  good  education,  and  married  and  enbaequently  oocnpied  by  the  Etrosoans, 
her  in  1741  to  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  named  Le  FelasgianB,  and  Samnites,  but  is  not  mentioned 
Normand  d'Etioies,  shortly  ^er  which  she  first  in  history  previous  to  the  conqiieat  of  Campa- 
attraeted  the  attention  of  the  long  while  with  nia  by  the  Eomana  in  the  4th  century  B.  0. 
a  royal  hunting  party  in  the  forest  of  Senart.  The  name  haa  no  connection  with  that  of  the 
It  was  not  howeTBF  until  after  the  death  of  Soman  gens  Pompeia,  hut  is  sapposed  to  have 
Mme.  de  Chateanroux  (1744)  that  she  became  been  derived  from  the  word  woiaruov,  a  tri- 
openly  the  king's  favorite.  She  accompanied  «mphalprocesaion,fromtliotraditionthat Her- 
Louis  daring  the  campaign  of  Tontenoy  in  May,  cules  celebrated  the  foundation  of  the  city  with 
1745,  and  on  her  return  was  presented  at  court  pomp.  Daring  the  social  or  Marao  war  the 
by  the  title  of  marchioness  de  Pompadour.  At  inhabitants  jomed  in  the  insnrrection;  bat  the 
first  she  meddled  but  little  in  political  affwrs.  city  was  spared  by  Sylla,  who  contented  him- 
She  patronized  learning  and  the  arts,  embel-  self  with  dismantUng  its  fortifications,  and 
lished  Paris,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Vol-  planting  a  military  colony  in  the  neighborhood, 
tdre  and  Bernis  organized  brilliant  ffi tea,  trust-  Soon  itfterward  it  became  a  favorite  summer 
ing  for  influence  to  her  personal  charms  and  resort  of  Romans  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  ia 
her  power  of  amusing  the  king.  Even  after  mentioned  as  such  by  Seneca  and  Tacitns,  the 
she  had  lost  to  a  great  degree  her  hold  upon  former  of  whom  calls  it  a  "  celebrated  city," 
his  affections,  she  retained  her  power  by  mak-  Cicero  had  a  considerable  villa  there,  in  which 
ing  herself  necessary  to  his  comfort.  She  soon  he  sought  relief  from  the  midsummer  heats  of 
undertook  to  save  him  from  the  fatigues  of  gov-  Rome,  and  where  he  entertained  Augustus  and 
erameut.  She  interfered  with  the  finances,  other  distinguished  guests.  In  A.  D.  59,  in 
made  and  unmade  ministers,  and  favored  by  consequence  of  a  sanguinary  affray  in  the  am- 
turns  the  Jansenists,  the  Quietists,  the  infidels,  phitheatre  with  the  neighboring  people  of  Nu- 
and  the  pailiament,  that  she  might  have  the  ceria,  the  inhabitants  were  prohibited  by  the 
support  of  iJ!  parties.  Flattered  by  Maria  emperor  Nero  from  exhibiting  any  gladiatorial 
Theresa,  who  sent  her  an  autograph  letter,  and  or  theatrical  shows  within  the  city  for  10  years, 
irritated  by  the  sarcasms  of  Frederic  II.  on  the  Four  years  later  Pompeii  was  viated  by  two 
dynmtie  des  cotUlom,  she  bronght  about  the  earthquakes,  occurring  at  an  interval  of  a  few 
aUiance  of  France  and  Austria  against  Prussia  months,  by  which  many  public  bnildings  were 
which  resulted  in  the  disastrous  7  years'  war.  thrown  down  and  an  immense  amount  of  dam- 
ih  175T,  after  the  attempt  of  Damiens  to  assaa-  age  done ;  and  it  had  not  entirely  recovered 
sinate  the  king,  she  was  obliged  to  quit  the  frota  the  effects  of  these  disasters  when  it  was 
court ;  but  being  recalled  soon  afterward,  she  OTcrwhelmed  by  the  famous  eruption  of  Vesu- 
caused  the  ministers  D'Argenson  and  Machaidt,  vius,  Aug.  24,  79,  which  involved  it  and  the 
who  had  advised  her  dismissal,  to  be  disgraced,  neighboring  towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Stabite 
Her  influence  upon  military  appointments  was  in  a  common  destruction.  (See  Herccxabbuu.) 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  iSl  success  of  the  Thenceforward  for  nearly  17  centnries  the  city 
war.  She  reciUed  Marshal  d'Estrfies  after  the  disappears  from  history,  although  the  name 
French  victory  of  Hastenbeck,  and  prevented  seems  never  to  have  been  wholly  lost.  A  vil- 
the  recall  ofSouhiae  after  the  defeat  of  the  allies  lage  constructed  from  ita  ruins  subsequently 
at  Eossbaoh.  She  dismissed  the  minister  Ber-  arose  upon  the  ate ;  but  after  the  destruction 
nis,  who  advised  peace,  and  replaced  him  by  of  this  by  the  eruption  of  472,  the  Campus 
Choiseul.  But  in  Choiseul,  to  her  dismay,  she  Pompeius,  as  it  was  long  called,  remwned  until 
soon  found  a  master.  He  assisted  her  indeed  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  undisturbed 
to  procure  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  hut  and  uninhabited  plain.  As  if  to  baffle  more 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  power  de-  completely  the  researches  of  archajologists,  the 
pended  no  longer  on  her  favor.  Shediedhated  eruption  of  79  produced  striking  physical 
by  the  nation  and  little  regretted  by  the  kiug.  changes  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  sea,  which  for- 
Beside  an  annual  income  of  nearly  1,500,000  merly  laved  the  walls  of  the  city,  is  now  np- 
livres,  she  had  received  the  territories  of  La  ward  of  a  mile  from  its  site,  while  the  neigh-. 
Ceile,  Cr6cy,  and  St.  Eemy ;  the  chateaux  of  boring  river  Sarno  has  been  considerably  di- 
Aulnay,  Brinborion,  and  Bellevne ;  and  splen-  verted  from  its  ancient  course.  Hence  the 
did  establishments  at  Paris,  Versailles,  Fon-  geographer  Cluverins,  who  investigated  the 
tainebleau,  and  Oompi^gne.  She  made  a  gen-  subject  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
erous  use  of  her  wealth,  gave  fteely  to  the  following  the  descriptions  of  ancient  authors, 
poor,  patronized  inventors,  artists,  and  men  of  was  induced  to  locate  Pompeii  at  a  distance 
letters,  and  made  magnincent  collectioni  of  of  several  miles  from  its  actual  position.  A 
works  of  art  and  curiosities.  She  drew  and  few  years  previous  the  architect  Domenico 
engraved  with  considerable  skill.  The  Me-  Fontana  had  carried  an  aqueduct  over  a  lar^e 
moires  and  Lettrea  published  under  her  name  portion  of  the  buried  city,  without  having  his 
are  not  authentic.  attention  aroused  by  the  remains  of  temples 

POMPEII,  anancientcityofS.Italy.situated  and  public  buildings  which  must  have  been 
about  14  m.  8.  E.  of  Naples,  and  directly  at  the  constantly  encountered.  In  this  instance  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  It  is  of  remote  origin,  oversight  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  the  su- 
having  been  founded  probably  by  the  Osoans,    perincmnbent  deposit  of  ashes  and  cmdera  had 
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an  average  depth  of  not  more  than  15  feet,  ond  lanemn  to  tlia  forom,  and  ivliicli  mnst  have 
a  portion  of  the  great  theatre  was  still  visible,  been  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  'of  the  city, 
For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  longer  Pompeii  has  an  average  width  of  from  12  to  14  feet 
remained  undisturbed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  only,  including  the  raised  footpath  on  either 
eihumation  in  1748  of  several  statues  and  other  side.  In  addition  to  the  last  named,  4  other 
objects  of  antiquity  in  sinking  a  well  that  pub-  main  streets  have  beou  partially  or  wholly 
ho  attention,  already  awakened  by  the  partial  traced,  with  which  a  regular  system  of  minor 
excavation  of  Herculaneum,  was  drawn  to  the  streets  appears  to  have  been  connected.  These 
subject.  Charles  III.  of  Naples  ordered  esca-  thoroughfares,  with  a  single  exception,  termi- 
vations  to  be  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale,  nate  in  or  traverse  the  westerly  quarter  of  Uie 
and  in  1766  the  amphitheatre  was  uncovered,  city,  which  is  the  only  part  yet  completely  ex- 
His  successors  have  continued  the  work  from  plored,  and  which,  from  the  number  and  char- 
time  to  time  with  more  or  less  activity,  until,  acter  of  the  public  buildings  found  there,  was 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  18  centuries  from  the  undoubtedly  the  most  Important.  The  forum 
date  of  its  destruction,  about  a  fourth  part  of  situatedintheS.W.  comer,  is  the  most  spacious 
Pompeii  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  city  and  imposing  structure  in  Pompeii,  and  in  its 
thus  partially  exhumed,  though  probably  at  its  immediate  vicinity  are  the  chief  temples,  the- 
most  prosperous  period  never  ranking  above  a  atrea,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  was  en- 
second  rate  provincial  town,  is  of  incalculable  closed  on  8  sides  by  a  Doric  colonnade  which 
importance  from  the  insight  which  it  has  af-  embraced  an  area  160  yards  in  length  by  35  in 
forded  into  the  domestic  economy,  the  arts,  and  breadth,  and  in  its  general  plan  aa  well  as  in  its 
the  social  life  of  the  ancient  world.  The  light  surroundings  resembled  the  usual  Roman  atmc- 
and  friable  character  of  the  volcanic  deposits  tnres  of  the  kmd.  Of  the  buildings  adjoining 
which  overlaid  it  has  fortunately  preserved  it,  that  known  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
from  decay  the  objects  of  most  importance  to  K  side  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most 
modem  archEeologists,  and  the  interiors  of  magnificent  in  the  city,  and  its  portico  of 
private  and  public  buildings  have  been  found  Corinthian  columns  is  perhaps  the  Snest  yet 
undisturbed  save  by  the  original  owners,  who  exhumed.  On  the  E.  side  stood  the  pantheon 
in  many  instances  returned  after  the  eruption  or  temple  of  Augnstns,  as  it  has  been  called  ■ 
had  subsided  to  search  for  such  articles  of  val-  the  Cuna  or  Senacnlum ;  the  t«mple  of  Mercu- 
ne  as  conld  be  easily  removed,  and  also  prob-  ry ;  and  a  spacious  house,  called  the  Chalcidi- 
ably  for  the  bodies  of  relatives  or  friends  who  cum,  which,  as  nppears  from  an  insoription 
were  unable  to  escape.  The  latter  supposition  was  erected  by  the  priestess  Eumachia  On 
would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  com-  the  S.  are  3  buUdings  supposed  to  have  been 
paratively  few  skeletons  have  been  discovered,  courts  of  justice,  and  on  the  W,  a  basilica  a 
whereas,  according  to  Dion  Cassins,  the  loss  of  large  temple  profusely  decorated  with  painting 
hfe  was  considerable,  notwithstanding  the  in-  and  commonly  called  the  temple  of  Venus,  and 
habitants  wore  assembled  in  the  amphitheatre  the  public  granaries  and  prisons.  AH  of  these 
at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  and  conld  readily  afford  striking  evidences  of  the  disastrous  ef- 
raake  their  escape.  As  it  is  pretty  well  settled  fects  of  the  earthquakes  of  63  and  64.  The 
that  successive  eruptions  have  contributed  to  architecture,  moreover,  like  that  of  most  pub- 
the  deposit  which  now  covers  the  city,  such  lie  and  private  edifices  in  Pompeii,  is  of  a 
original  excavations  must  have  been  compara-  mixed  character,  the  style,  whether  Greek  or 
lively  easy. — Poinpeiioeenpiedwithinitswalls,  Roman,  being  frequently  defective,  and  the  at- 
whichhave  beentracedthroughouttheirwhole  tempts  to  unite  different  orders  clumsy  and 
extent,  an  irregular  oval  area  about  two  miles  tasteless.  Other  public  buildings  were  the 
in  circumference.  On  the  W,  or  seaside  there  temples  of  Fortune,  of  Isis,  of  Neptnne  or 
are  no  traces  of  walls,  and  those  remaining,  Hercules,  and  of  .^sculapius,  the  names  of 
though  originally  of  great  strength,  bemg  the  two  last  being  conjectaral.  Tliat  of  Nep- 
flanked  at  irregular  intervals  "by  massive  square  tune  is  of  pure  Doric  architecture,  not  unlike 
towers,  appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  fell  the  temple  of  the  same  name  in  Ptestum,  and 
into  decay  many  years  before  the  destruction  is  the  oldest  structure  of  tho  kind  in  Pompeii 
of  the  city.  The  workmanship  of  these  indi-  S.  E.  of  the  forum,  and  at  a  distance  of  400 
catestheOsco-Pelaagicoriginofthecity.  Eight  yards,  were  the  great  or  tragic  theatre,  and 
gates  have  been  discovered  leading  to  Hercula-  the  lesser  theatre  or  Odeum,  both  of  Roman 
neura,  Oapna,  and  other  places,  that  to  Hercu-  origin.  The  former,  having  accommodations 
laneum  being  tho  most  important  and  oma-  for  about  5,000  people,  stood  on  a  sUght 
mental.  The  streets,  which  for  the  most  part  elevation,  and  was  never  completely  buried  by 
run  in  regular  lines,  crossing  each  other  nearly  the  ashes.  In  tho  S.  E.  angle  of  the  city  was 
rectangularly,  are  with  some  exceptions  barely  the  amphitheatre,  an  ellipse  430  feet  by  SS5, 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  single  capable  of  seating  10,000  spectators,  which  was 
v^iele,  and  everywhere  the  ruts  of  the  ehanot  about  half  the  population  of  the  city ;  and  im- 
wheels  are  visible  in  the  polygonal  lava  blocks  mediately  N.  of  the  forum  were  the  thermm 
which  form  the  pavement.  The  widest  does  or  public  hatha,  in  an  elegantly  adorned  and 
not  exceed  80  feet  in  breadth,  few  are  over  32  well  arranged  structure.  A  long  quadrangular 
feet,  and  that  leading  from  the  gate  of  Heron-    building  S.  of  and  a^joinhig  the  great  theatre 
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is  Bnpposed  to  have  been  the  barriicks  of  troops  and  arcWteotural  pretension.  Several  of  the 
or  of  gladiators.  NumerouB  implements  of  houses  above  mentioned  were  evidently  enter- 
war  have  been  discovered  there,  and  in  and  ed  by  their  owners  immediately  after  the  sub- 
about  the  building  were  64  skeletons,  probably  sidence  of  the  first  eruption,  in  search  of  val- 
of  men  forming  the  guard,  who  remdned  at  uables;  and  the  most  important  paintings  and 
their  posts  unmoved  by  tho  catastrophe;  "a  objects  of  art  discovered  by  excavation  have 
remarkable  and  affecting  proof,"  it  has  been  bee  a  deported  in  the  Maseo  Borbonieo.  (See 
observed,  "of  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  sol-  Naples.)  Asno  buildings  indicating  poverty 
<Uer,"  The  domestiQ  arohitecture  of  Pompeii  in  the  occupants  have  been  discovered,  it  is 
is  in  keeping  with  that  of  its  public  buildings,  doubtful  whether  Pompeii  had  any  pauper  pop- 
a  mingling  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  methods  nlation,  orwhether  theyinhabited  a  quarter  of 
with  respect  to  external  features  and  internal  the  city  not  yet  excavated.  Of  lato  years  the 
arrangements,  although  in  plan  the  houses  are  excavations  have  proceeded  slowly,  the  annual 
more  Eoman  than  Greek.  They  are  for  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  late  Bourbon  gov- 
most  part  small  and  low,  few  exceeding  two  ernment  having  barely  sufficed  for  repairs  and 
stories  in  height,  have  little  external  omamen-  various  incidental  expenses;  but  under  the  gov- 
tation,  and  are  well  adapted  to  a  people  accus-  ernment  inaugurated  in  1860  the  work,  it  is  said, 
tomed  like  the  Pompeians  to  pMs  most  of  the  is  to  be  prosecuted  with  increased  enei^. — 
day  in  the  open  iur.  The  ground  fronts  of  Detailed  accounts  of  the  results  of  the  explo- 
many  of  the  finest  are  occupied  by  shops,  the  rations  in  Pompeii  will  bo  found  in  Mazois' 
rents  derived  from  which  formed  an  impor-  work,  continued  by  Gau,  Leg  Tuijim  de  PompH 
tant  soarce  of  revenue  to  the  inhabitants.  (4  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1812-'38) ;  in  Sir  W.  Gell's 
The  upper  stories  of  private  dwellings,  being  "  Pompeiana"  (Ist  series,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
of  wood  with  flat  roofs,  were  speedily  con-  1834;  3dseries,Svols.  8vo.,  1830);  andinBre- 
aumed  by  the  heated  ashes  of  the  emption;  ton's  Pompeia  (8vo.,  Paris,  1855).  The  most 
but  as  these  portions  of  the  house  were  gen-  recent  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Overbeck 
orally  used  as  store  rooms  or  apartments  for  (8vo.,  part  i,,  Leipsie,  18B6). 
servants,  their  loss  is  of  little  consequence.  POMPEY.  I.  Oneius  PostPEms  Maohus,  a 
The  lower  or  ground  apartments,  in  which  the  Eoman  general  and  triumvir,  bom  Sept.  30, 106 
family  proper  lived,  have  fortunately  escaped  B.  C,  assassinated  in  Egypt,  Sept.  29,  48.  lie- 
serious  injury,  and  in  many  of  these  the  daily  was  the  son  of  Oneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  a  gen- 
life,  habits,  tastes,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  the  eral  of  some  repute  and  consul  in  89,  and  first 
occupants  can  bo  traced  with  almost  positive  saw  military  service  in  the  social  or  Marsic  war, 
certainty.  Of  the  houses  of  the  betterdescrip-  in  which  he  fought  nnder  his  father.  During 
tion,  the  names  applied  to  which  are  either  the  struggle  between  Karius  and  SJJla,  he  •'. 
those  of  the  supposed  possessor,  or  are  surest-  sided  with  the  latter,  and  in  8T  aided  in  the 
ed  by  his  occupation,  or  by  prominent  objects  defence  of  Eome  against  Oinna  and  Sertorius, 
of  art  found  in  them,  the  most  important  are  the  partisans  of  Marins,  The  triumph  of  Ma- 
the  house  of  Sallust,  one  of  the  largest  and  rius  compelled  him  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
most  complete  in  its  arrangement  and  adorn-  obscnritj ;  but  when  Sylla,  after  finishing  the 
ment  inttiecity;  that  of  Pansa;  that  of  the  MithridaUc  war,  toot  up  his  march  forltaly, 
tragic  poet,  less  distinguished  for  its  size  than  Pompey,  eager  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
for  tlie  variety  and  beauty  of  its  paintings,  chief  of  his  party,  raised  on  his  own  responsi- 
most  of  whidi  have  boon  removed  to  tho  Mu-  bitity  3  legions,  with  which  he  defeated  the 
seo  Borbonieo  in  Naples,  and  for  the  well  Marian  general  M.  Brutus  and  effected  a  junc- 
tnown  mosaic  of  the  choragus  instructing  the  tion  with  Sylla.  During  the  war  which  pros- 
actors  ;  that  of  Meleager  or  the  Nereids ;  that  trated  the  Marian  party  in  the  Italian  penmsu- 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  unsui-passed  in  magnifi-  la,  he  gained  great  distinction  as  one  of  Sylla's 
cence  and  size,  and  equally  ornamented  within  Wates,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of 
and  without ;  that  of  the  faun,  or  of  tho  great  .Emilia,  the  step-daughter  of  Sylla.  He  next 
moSMO,  so  called  from  the  bronze  figure  of  the  reduced  Sicily,  and  in  81,  crossing  over  to  Af- 
danciug  faun  and  the  famous  mosaic  of  the  rica,  h^  overran  Numidia,  where  the  Marian 
battle  of  Issns  found  there,  and  which  contains  party  still  held  out  against  Sylla,  and  complete- 
the  most  beautiful  mosaics  yet  discovered  in  iy  crushed  them  in  a  battle,  in  which  their 
Pompeii;  and  that  of  M.  Lucretius,  one  of  the  general  On.  Domitins  Ahenobarbns  and  1^,000 
latest  yet  uncovered,  and  rich  in  pictures,  rao-  Nnmidians  were  slain.  Upon  returning  to 
eaica,  vases,  bronzes,  ornaments,  and  coins.  Eome  he  was  met  by  the  populace  with  accla- 
Outside  of  the  gate  of  Herculaneum  are  the  re-  mations,  and  the  dictator  bestowed  upon  him 
mwns  of  two  extensive  suburban  villas,  called  the  surname  of  Magnus,  which  was  thenceforth 
with  little  reason  the  villas  of  Diomedes  and  borne  by  himself  and  his  descendants.  Not 
of  Oioero,  thelatterof  which,  after  the  removal  content  with  this  distinction,  he  claimed  a  tri- 
of  its  treasures  toward  the  end  of  the  last  nmph,  a  thing  unheard  of  for  a  man  of  oqucs- 
century,  was  again  filled  up  with  earth.  The  trian  rank  who  had  filled  no  office  of  state,  and 
approach  to  the  gate  of  Herciilaneum,  which  which  encountered  the  opposition  of  Sylla, 
passes  in  front  of  these  structures,  is  lined  on  The  latter,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
either  side  with  tombs  of  considerable  size  Pompey's  army  was  encamped  outside  of  the 
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city,  finally  yielded;  and  the  yonng  general,  who  war  against  Mithridfites,  a  measure  advocated 
had  not  yet  completed  his  25th  year,  entered  by  Cicero  in  hia  oration  Pro  Lege  Manilla, 
Eome  in  triumph  in  Sept.  81.  Two  years  later  and  by  Pompey's  ri^al  in  after  times,  Oaina 
Pompey  again  thwarted  the  wishes  of  Sylla  hy  Jalius  Cresar.  This  commission  was  accom- 
secnring  the  election  of  M.  .^toiilius  Lepidus  panied  with  a  grant  of  nnhmited  control  over 
to  the  consulship ;  hut,  true  to  the  aristocratic  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  the  East,  and  with 
party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  he  re-  proconsular  power  in  the  whole  of  Aaa  as  far 
fiised  to  aid  the  consul  in  repealing  the  consti-  as  Armenia ;  so  that  Pompey  now  wielded  the 
tution  of  Sylla,  and  when  Lepidus  in  T7  marched  moat  extensive  authority  hitherto  conferred  hy 
upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  joined  Jaw  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  with  the  esception 
Catulus  in  defeating  him.  In  the  succeeding  of  Sylla.  Tlie  aristocratic  party  naturally  look- 
year  he  was  sent  hy  lie  senate  to  cooperate  ed  upon  him  with  more  jealousy  and  distruBt 
with  Metellus  Pius  in  the  reduction  of  Spain,  than  ever,  while  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
where  Sertorius,  the  last  and  ablest  general  of  pie  he  was  the  foremost  man  in  Rome,  In  the 
the  Marian  party,  continued  to  hold  out  against  summer  of  66  he  assumed  the  command  of  the 
the  aristocracy.  Here  he  met  an  enemy  with  army  of  the  East,  and  pushing  forward  with 
abilitiesequalifnot  superiortohisown,a8wa8  rapidity  surprised  and  totally  defeated  Mith- 
evinced  in  their  first  encounter,  which  resulted  ridates  in  l^ser  Armenia.  For  the  next  4 
in  the  defeat  of  Pompey.  In  an  obstinate  bat-  years  his  career  was  one  of  unicterrupted  suc- 
tle  fought  in  the  next  campaign  he  was  a^in  cess.  All  eastarn  Asia  Minor  was  subjected 
worsted  by  his  opponent,  narrowly  escaping  to  the  Roman  sway,  and  Armenia,  the  soutii- 
with  his  life ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  was  em  Caucasus,  Mesopotamia,  Media,  Syria,  Ph(e- 
routed  by  him,  with  the  loss  of  6,000  men.  He  nicia,  and  Judtea  were  either  made  tributaries 
received  reenforcements  from  the  senate,  and  to  the  republic  or  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
fer several  years  an  nncertain  stru^le  was  dition  of  conquered  provinces.  In  63  Mith- 
maintained.  But  Sertorius  having  been  assas-  ridates,  a  fugitive  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
Mnated  by  his  rival  Perperua,  Pompey  found  after  vain  endeavors  to  unite  the  barbarous 
little  difficulty  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  sue-  tribes  of  eastern  Europe  against  Rome,  put  an 
cessful  termination,  and  in  7l  he  i-etumed  with  end  to  his  life ;  and  Pompey,  who  had  taken 
•his  army  to  Rome.  Passing  through  northern  Jerusalem  and  was  meditating  new  conquests 
Italy,  ho  cut  to  pieces  abody  of  6,000  gladiators,  in  the  remote  East,  led  back  his  troops  to  the 
who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  in  which  their  Euiine,  and  at  Sinope  honored  the  remains  of 
leader  Spartacus  was  overthrown  by  Crassus,  his  adversaiy  with  a  royal  i\meral.  Early  in 
and  thus  claimed  the  merit  of  finishing  the  ser-  62  he  left  Asia,  and  proceeding  by  slow  marches 
vile  war  also.  So  popular  was  he  now  with  reached  Eome  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth, 
the  soldiery  and  the  people  that  his  demand  bringing  with  him  an  immense  train  of  royal 
for  a  triumph  was  willingly  granted,  while  and  noble  captives,  and  an  almost  fabnloua 
Crassus,  who  had  in  reality  crushed  the  formi-  amount  of  eastern  spoils.  His  third  triumph, 
dable  revolt  of  Spartacus,  received  only  an  ova-  lasting  two  days,  was  celebrated  in  Sept.  61,  and 
tion.  In  the  following  year  Pompey  and  Oras-  from  that  date  is  to  be  traced  the  decline  of 
BUS  entered  upon  the  consulship,  notwithstand-  his  fortunes.  Almost  immediately  afterward 
ing  both  were  excluded  by  the  laws  of  Sylla;  he  met  with  a  rebuff  from  the  senate,  who, 
and  the  former  increased  his  popularity  by  re-  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  affront  a  man  of  his 
storing  the  tribunitian  power,  and  instituting  importance  and  influence  with  the  ]>eoplo,  re- 
ft reform  of  the  judicial  system.  These  meas-  fused  to  ratify  his  measures  in  Asia,  and  to 
nres  however  involved  the  severance  of  his  make  an  assignment  of  the  lands  he  ^  had 
former  party  ties,  and  thenceforth  for  many  promised  to  his  veterans.  This  only  widen- 
years  he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  aristoo-  ed  the  breach  between  Pompey  and  the  aris- 
racy.  For  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  tocracy,  and  hastened  the  downfall  of  both, 
consulship  he  kept  aloof  from  civil  affdrs,  for  In  this  emergency  Pompej  found  a  fnend  m 
which  in  fact  he  had  little  capacity;  and  in  Otesar,  whose  influen<,e  with  the  peojle  had 
67,  ^ter  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  aris-  been  steadily  groning  during  the  absence  of 
tocracy,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  end  the  former  in  tlie  Ea-^t  and  who  n  as  now 
in  a  civil  war,  he  was  appointed  with  un-  plotting  with  consummate  tact  to  suj  plant 
limited  and  irresponable  power  for"  3  years  him  in  power.  Tliej  mutually  agreed  to  sup- 
commander-in-chief  of  an  immense  naval  force  port  each  other  in  their  promment  pubhc 
destined  to  extei-miuate  the  pirates  who  in-  measures ;  and  at  tl  o  instance  ot  Ctesar  Cras- 
fested  the  Mediterranean.  He  speedily  cleared  sus,  a  man  formidable  from  hs  gi  eat  wealth 
the  sea  west  of  Greece  of  the  enemy,  and  and  aristocratic  connections,  was  induced  to 
sailing  to  the  eastward  annihilated  their  entire  join  the  coalition,  which  is  known  m  history 
force  in  a  great  battle  off  Covacesium,  on  the  as  the  first  triumvirate  In  the  succeeding 
coast  of  Cilioia.  In  the  course  of  8  months  year,  69,  Cesar  entered  upon  his  first  consnl- 
the  war  was  completed,  and  the  victorious  com-  ship,  and  secured  for  Pompey  the  ratification 
mander,  during  his  absence  from  Eome  in  66,  of  hia  acts  in  Asia,  and  also  by  his  agrarian 
was  on  motion  of  the  tribune  C.  Manilius  in-  law  enabled  him  to  make  good  his  promises  to 
vestedbyaociamatioawiththecommandofthe  his  soldiers.    At  the  same  time,  to  cement 
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their  union  more  filosely,  he  gave  him  hia  tie  to  the  senate,  a  decree  was  passed  in  Jan. 
daughter  Julia  iu  marriage.  Pompej  now  Bur-  49,  hy  which  Cteaar  was  required  to  disband 
rendered  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  domestic  his  army  before  a  specified  time,  under  penalty 
life,  with  little  care  for  the  machinationa  of  of  being  declared  an  enemy  to  the  republic, 
his  enemies,  or  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  Csesar,  accepting  the  challenge  thus  thrown 
friends.  Oic«ro,  his  panegyrist,  was  allowed  down  to  him,  immediately  crossed  the  Rubi- 
to  go  into  exile;  and  only  when  his  own  life  con  and  marched  upon  Rome.  Pompey,  in- 
was  threatened  by  the  enemies  of  the  orator  fatuated  by  the  possession  of  power,  and  confi- 
id  Pompey  make  an  effort  to  procure  hia  re-  dent  of  his  capacity  to  raise  any  number  of 
call.  In  gratitude  for  this  act  Cicero  pro-  troops  the  esigeneies  of  the  state  might  de- 
cured  for  Pompeythe  ofSoe  oiprafectvs  an-  mandjhadtakennomeasurestoprovideagiunst 
nomx  for  5  years,  with  proconsular  authority  this  movement;  and  when  Ciesar  with  his 
and  the  command  of  15  legions.  Ifotwith-  veteran  lemons,  trained  in  the  wars  of  Gaul, 
standing  he  was  enabled  to  cheapen  the  price  was  at  the  city  gates,  he  found  himself  utterly 
of  corn  in  Rome,  he  found  that  his  influence  unable  to  offer  resistance,  and  with  the  con- 
was  waning  at  home,  and  that  he  had  grad-  sub  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate  and  aris- 
nally  lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  Esas-  tocracy  fled  to  Brundusium.  Being  vigorously 
perated  by  the  attacks  of  Clodius,  Cato,  and  followed  by  his  enemy,  he  crossed  over  to 
others  of  his  enemies,  who,  he  charged,  were  Greece,  and  at  Djrraohium,  on  the  coast  of 
acting  at  the  instigation  of  Orassus,  he  repwred  Illyrioum,  assembled  a  numerous  army,  with 
in  5S  to  Cesar's  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  which  he  awaited  the  approach  of  Offisar. 
where  he  was  reconciled  to  Crassus,  and  the  Early  in  48  Offlsar  arrived  in  Greece,  with 
triumviratewasratifledanew,theagreementbe-  forces  less  numerous  than  those  of  his  oppo- 
ing  that  Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be  consuls  nent,  but  greatly  superior  in  discipline.  Ha 
during  the  ensuing  yeai-  and  obtain  provinces  manoeuvred  in  vain  to  draw  Pompey  from  his 
and  armies,  while  Csesar  was  to  have  hia  gov-  position ;  the  latter  was  bent  upon  weakening 
emment  of  Gaul  continued  for  6  years.  Ac-  his  enemy  without  risking  a  battle,  and  had  he 
cordingly,  in  65,  after  some  opposition.  Pom-  been  allowed  to  follow  out  hia  plans  might 
pey  and  his  colleague  were  inducted  into  oifioo,  have  escaped  ruin.  But  the  clamorous  inl- 
and the  former,  pleased  with  the  idea  of  se-  patience  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  senators 
curing  the  dictatorship,  endeavored  to  regain  who  filled  his  camp  thwarted  his  purpose,  and 
the  popular  favor  by  an  exhibition  of  gladia-  when  Offisar,  after  a  severe  check  at  Dyrra- 
torial  showB  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  in  a  chium,  was  compelled  through  failure  of  sup- 
large  theatre  he  had  constructed  in  the  Cam-  plies  to  direct  his  march  into  Thessaly,  Pom- 
pus  Martins.  The  people  were  amused  for  pey  was  urged  agdnst  hia  better  judgment  to 
the  moment,  but  soon  began  to  express  their  follow  and  give  him  battle  on  the  plains  of 
discontent  that  Pompey  should  send  his  le-  Pharsalns.  His  ai-my  was  completely  routed 
gates  to  Spain,  the  government  of  which  prov-  by  Caisar'a  veterans,  and  he  himself,  disheart- 
ince  he  had  secured,  instead  of  conducting  the  ened  and  bewildered  by  his  defeat,  fled  with 
war  there  personally.  At  tiie  same  time  it  a  few  friends  to  Lesboa,  whence  he  repaired  to 
became  apparent  that  Cieaar  was  gaining  so  Pamphylia,  where  a  number  of  his  party  with 
rapidiy  in  influence  with  the  people  that  a  ships  and  troops  joined  him.  Being  advised  to 
struggle  between  him  and  his  rival  must  ensue,  seek  au  asylum  with  the  young  king  of  Egypt, 
For  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  con-  to  whose  father  he  had  rendered  wgnal  ser- 
solship  Pompey  remdned  at  home,  and  by  vices,  he  arrived  off  the  coast  of  that  country 
secretly  abetting  intestine  feuda  promoted  a  and  disembarked  in  a  small  boat  with  a  few 
state  of  anarchy  in  Rome,  which  compelled  the  attendants.  The  chief  officers  of  the  king,  who 
senate  to  invoke  his  assistance.  He  was  in-  were  awaiting  him  on  the  shore,  had  deter- 
vested  with  supreme  authority  by  being  made  mined,  as  a  means  of  propitiating  Csesar,  upon 
80le  consul  in  Feb.  52,  and  soon  restored  com-  putting  him  to  death ;  and  as  he  was  about  to 
parative  order  in  the  city.  This  may  be  con-  leave  the  boat  Septimiua,  who  had  been  one  of 
sidered  his  final  rupture  with  the  people  and  his  centurions  and  was  now  in  the  service  of 
hisreconciliationwiththoaristocracy,  ofwhom  the  king  of  Egypt,  stabbed  him  in  the  back, 
he  now  became  the  acknowledged  head.  Va-  The  rest  then  drew  their  swords,  and  Pompey, 
rious  measures  were  at  once  brought  forward  seeing  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  covered 
to  dieck  the  designs  of  Oaisar,  whose  influence  his  face  with  his  toga  and  was  despatched  upon 
with  tiie  people  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  spot.  His  body  was  cast  out  naked  on  the 
money  was  steadily  increasing ;  and  upon  his  shore,  where  it  was  buried  by  a  freedman,  and 
announcing  his  intention  to  stand  for  the  con-  his  head  sent  to  Ctesar,  who  wept  upon  hetold- 
sulship  for  the  year  48,  Pompey  and  the  aris-  ing  it,  and  pnt  his  murderers  to  death.  In 
tocraoy  demanded  that  he  should  present  him-  private  life  Pompey  was  temperate  and  fru- 
self  in  Rome  as  a  candidate  for  the  office,  gal,  and  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  husband. 
Oiesar  naturally  declined  to  place  himself  in  It  deserves  to  he  mentioned  to  his  credit  that 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  but  agreed  to  resign  hia  immense  wealth  was  honestly  acquired, 
his  offices  and  command  if  Pompey  would  do  and  that  he  was  conscientious  in  the  manage- 
the  same.    As  this  propositioa  was  unpalata-  meat  of  the  public  finances.    He  was  married 
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6  times,  his  last  wife,  Cornelia,  snrviving  him.  POMPONITIS  MELA.  See  Mela. 
IT.  Cneits,  eldest  sou  of  tlie  preceding  by  his  PONCE,  Pedeo,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  bom 
8d  wife,  Mucia,  bom  between  80  and  75  B.  in  Old  Castile  about  1530,  died  at  the  convent 
C,  killed  in  Lauron  on  the  Spanish  coast  in  of  Ona,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1584.  He  is  belieTed 
46.  His  first  important  military  service  was  to  have  been  the  first  instructor  of  deaf  mntea 
in  the  war  between  his  father  and  CfBsar,  in  articulation.  Ambrosio  Morales  states  that 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  was  left  in  ho  tanght  two  brothers  and  a  sister  of  the  con- 
possession  of  a  formidable  fleet,  and  in  47  be-  stable  of  Castile,  and  a  son  of  the  grand  justice 
gan  to  take  active  measures  to  renew  the  war.  of  Aragon,  who  were  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  rf- 
Ee  collected  an  army  of  IS  l^ons  in  Spdn.  ter  some  years  they  were  not  only  able  to  write 
whither  in  the  latter  part  of  4G  Cffisar  foHowea  and  read  correctly,  but  to  converse  intelligent- 
him.  Ho  was  totally  defeated  in  the  desperate  ly.  One  of  them,  who  died  in  his  20th  year, 
battleofMunda,  March  17,45, andshortlyafter-  spoke  and  wrote  Latin  fluently.  Another  be- 
was  overtaken  and  killed  at  Lauron.  He  was  came  a  Eenedictine,  and,  according  to  the  tes- 
naturaily  hold  and  passionate,  and  thedeath  of  timony  of  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy,  conversed  on  re- 
his  father  aroused  in  him  a  ferocious  implaea-  ligions  and  scientific  subjects  very  freely,  and 
hility.  HI.  Sextos,  brother  of  the  preceding,  without  betrajifig  his  infirmity.  Sir  Kenelm's 
born  in  75  B.  C,  killed  at  Miletus,  Asia  Minor,  acconnt  of  Ponce  and  his  method  of  teaching 
in  85.  Aiter  the  defeat  of  his  brother  at  Mun-  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  means  of  calling 
da  he  assembled  a  conaderable  force  of  fn^-  the  attention  of  "Wallis  and  Holder,  and  perhaps 
tives  and  malcontents,  with  which  he  defeated  also  Dalgnrno,  to  the  education  of  deaf  motes. 
Aainius  Pollio,  the  Koman  legate,  and  acquired  Ponce  wrote  a  treatise  in  Spanish,  now  loat, 
possesMon  of  Bcetica  and  other  portions  of  ia  which  he  eipldned  his  methods,  and  laid 
Spain.  So  formidable  did  he  become,  that  it  down  cert^n  rules  for  tlie  instruction  of  the 
was  proposed  in  tiesenate  to  make  terms  with  deaf  and  dumb. 

hini,  and  a  vote  was  taken  to  allow  him  to  re-  PONCE  DE  LEON,  Juan,  a  Spanish  discov- 
tam  to  Borne  and  to  indemnify  him  for  the  erer,  born  in  Leon,  died  in  Cuba  in  1531.  He 
confiscation  of  his  father's  possessions.  The  distinguished  himself  in  seyeral  campaigns 
formation  of  the  3d  triumvirate  defeated  this  against  the  Moors  of  Granada,  and,  accompany- 
projeot,  and  Sextos,  being  now  declared  an  ing  Columbus  on  his  second  expedition  in  1493, 
outlaw,  made  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  which  was  became  commander  of  the  eastern  province  of 
Speedily  reduced  to  his  sway.  For  several  Hispaniola.  He  made  an  expedition  to  Porto 
years  he  contented  himself  with  harassing  his  Eico  in  1508,  procured  considerable  gold,  and 
enemies  by  cutting  off  their  supplies  of  provis-  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola  obtained  permission 
ions  from  Sicily,  and  in  42  he  defeated  in  the  to  raise  money  and  men  sufBcient  to  subjugate 
straits  of  Sicily  a  fleet  sent  against  him  by  the  the  island ;  but  before  he  set  out  he  was  re- 
triumvir  Octavius.  During  the  campaign  of  moved  and  another  commander  appointed  in 
the  triumvirs  agwnat  Brutus  and  Cassius  he  his  place.  In  1509  he  was  reappointed,  and 
remained  inactive,  but  subsequently  the  vigi-  finally  reduced  the  island,  which  he  governed 
lance  of  his  fleet  in  intercepting  the  supplies  with  severity,  till  the  family  of  Columbus 
of  corn  destined  for  Rome  produced  such  a  again  caused  his  removal.  He  was  now  an 
scarcity  in  the  capital,  that  the  populace  rising  old  man ;  but  his  love  of  adventure  was  still 
in  insurrection  demanded  that  peaee  should  be  strong,  and  beside  he  had  heard  of  the  exist- 
concloded  with  him.  A  treaty  highly  advan-  ence  of  a  fountain  which  could  restore  youth 
tageoas  to  Sextus  was  accordingly  negotiated,  and  beauty ;  and  confident  of  the  reality  of  the 
but  proved  a  mere  delusion,  none  of  tlie  parties  fabled  fountain,  he  fitted  out  3  ships  at  his 
apparently  being  sincere  in  their  professions,  own  expense,  and  on  March  8,  1513,  sailed 
The  war  recommenced  with  signal  advantages  from  St.  Germain  in  Porto  Eico  for  the  Ba- 
to  Sestus,  whose  admirals  in  38  twice  defeated  hamas,  one  of  which  group,  called  Bimini,  was 
the  fleets  of  Octavius;  but  again  by  his  inac-  said  to  containtheniarvenous  fountain.  Island 
tivity  he  let  the  moment  for  dedsivo  action  after  island  was  visited,  the  waters  of  every 
slip  by,  and  quietly  permitted  his  enemies  to  river,  fountain,  or  Jake  were  tasted,  but  no 
equip  new  armaments.  In  the  summer  of  36  trace  of  Bimini  or  its  wonderful  stream  could 
three  large  fleets  sailed  from  different  points  he  found.  Turning  to  the  north-west,  on  Eas- 
npon  Sicily,  but  were  so  shattered  by  a  storm  ter  Sunday  land  was  seen.  It  was  thought 
that  the  attack  proved  abortive.  With  fatal  to  be  an  island,  and  from  the  magnificence 
infatuation  Sextus  again  allowed  Octavius  to  of  the  vegetation  and  from  the  day  of  its  dis- 
recover  from  this  disaster,  and  in  September  eovery  (^an.  Pascua  Jlorida)  it  received  the 
of  the  same  year  the  triumvir's  fleet,  com-  name  of  Florida.  On  April  8  he  landed  some 
manded  byM.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  completely  milesN.ofthepresentaitoofSt. Augustine,and 
defeated  his  own  in  a  fight  off  Naulochus  on  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  He  fled  with  a  few  ships  the  king  of  Spmn.  He  spent  several  months 
to  Asia  Minor,  and,  after  vain  endeavors  to  in  cruising,  doubled  Cape  Florida,  sailed  among 
wrest  the  eastern  provinces  from.  Antony,  was  the  group  called  by  him  Tortugas,  and  finally 
captured  and  put  to  death  by  tiie  triumvir's  returned  to  Porto  Eico,  leaving  behind  one  of 
legate,  M.  Titins.  his  followers  to  continue  the  search.    In  1518 
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ha  arrived  in  Spain,  wiere  he  was  appointed  tTnitarian  controversy."  After  editing  5  toI- 
gOTernorofFlorida,OQConditioiithat  he  should  umea  of  this  work,  writing  himself  more  than 
colonize  the  country.  The  nest  year  he  re-  half  the  articles  published,  he  was  called  to  the 
ceived  the  commandof  an  expedition  fitted  out  professorship  of  theology  in  the  theological 
against  the  Caribbee  Indiana,  which  proved  Eeminary  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  inaugurated  in 
unsuccessful.  Eetirmg  to  Porto  Bioo,  it  was  Sept.  1833.  He  contmued  to  discharge  the 
not  until  1521  that,  embarking  nearly  all  hia  duties  of  that  position  and  of  the  department 
wealth  in  two  ships,  he  proceeded  to  take  i>oa-  of  ecclesiastical  history  until  1856,  when  he  re- 
session  of  his  province.  In  Florida  he  was  met  signed  the  professorship  of  theology,  to  become 
.by  tiie  natives  with  determined  hostility,  and  "president,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  an  attack  made  by  them  the  Spaniards  and  lecturer  on  pastoral  duties,"  which  is  tho 
were  driven  to  their  ships,  and  Ponce  de  Leon  designation  of  his  present  relation  to  the  insti- 
himself  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  after  tution.  Dr.  Pond's  first  pubUcjition,  in  1817, 
his  arrival  in  Cuba.  wasareriew  of  a  sermon  agdnst  "Conference 
PONCE  DE  LEON,  Luis,  a  Spanish  lyric  Mcetings,"byDr.BancroftofWoroester,l[ass., 
poet,  born  in  Granada  in  1538,  died  in  Madri-  which  led  to  a  reply  and  rejoinder.  The  same 
gal,  Ang.  33,  1591.  He  entered  the  Angus-  year  ho  reviewed  "  Judson  on  Baptism,"  his 
tinian  order  at  the  age  of  16,  became  licen-  review  reaching  two  editions.  In  1824  he 
tiate  in  theology  in  1660,  and  doctor  of  divin-  published  a  volume  of  "  Monthly  Concert  Lee- 
ity  shortly  afterward,  and  at  the  age  of  84  tnres."  Since  that  time  he  has  published  the 
obtained  a  professorship  of  theology  at  Salar  following  works :  m  1827,  a  "  Memoir  of  Prea- 
ntanca.  Ten  years  later  he  was  made  professor  ident  Davies,"  and  a  "Memoir  of  Susanna 
of  sacred  literature.  For  the  benefit  of  some  Anthony;"  in  1839,  a  "Memoir  of  Count  Zin- 
friends  he  made  a  version  of  the  "  Song  of  zendorf ;"  in  1641,  a  "  Memoir  of  John  Wick- 
Solomon  "  into  Castilian ;  and  the  manuscript  liffe ;"  in  1842,  the  "  Mommg  of  the  Keforma- 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  was  tion;"  in  1843,  a  "Review  of  Second  Advent 
bron^t  before  the  inquisition  of  Valladolid  in  Publications,"  and  "Ko  Fellowship  with  Eo- 
1672,  on  a  chaise  of  Lutheranism,  and  of  hav-  manism ;"  in  1844,  the  "  Mather  Family,"  and 
ing  translated  a  pari;  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  "  The  Yonng  Pastor's  Guide ;"  in  1845,  "  Tho 
vernacular  without  authority.  After  5  years'  ■World'sSalvation;"inl846,"PopeandPagan," 
imprisonment  he  was  reinstated  in  all hisoffices  a  "Review  of  Swedenborgianism"  (anewedi- 
in  the  university  id  Dec.  1578,  heginniag  his  first  tionof  which  was  issued  by  the  American  tract 
lecture  after  so  many  years'  intermission  with  society,  Boston,  1861),  and  "  Plato ;"  in  1848, 
the  Bunple  introduction:  "As  we  remarked  a  "Life  of  Increase  Mather  and  Sir  "William 
when  we  last  met"  His  original  productions,  Phippa,"  and  "  The  Church"  (which  reached 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  Spanish  lyrical  a  second  edition  iu  1860) ;  in  1849,  a  "Review 

[loetry,  are  few  in  number,  and  chiefly  of  a  re-  of  Bushnell's  '  God  in  Christ' ;"  in  1851,  the 

igious  charater.    They  were  first  published  by  "Ancient  Chnrch;"  in  1856,  a  "Memoir  of 

his  friend  Quevedo  in  1631.    His  most  popular  John  Knox;"  and  in  1858,  "The  Wreck  and 

prose  work  was  his  Perfeeta,  caaada,  or  "Per-  the  Rescue,  a  memoir  of  Rev.  Harrison  Fair- 


,    a  treatise  in  the  form  of  a  eommen-  field."    Dr.  Pond  has  been  a 

tary  on    portions  of  the  book   of   Proverbs,  tributor  to  the  principal  religions  journals,  and 

Among  his  other  prose  works  are  the  "  Exposi-  has  written  also  many  tracts  and  short  articles 

tion  of  Job,"  and  "The  H^ames  of  Christ,"  for  the  weekly  press. 

consisting  of  a  series  of  eloquent  discourses  on  POND,  John,  an  English  astronomer,  bom 
the  Saviour's  character.  He  also  translated  about  1767,  died  in  1886.  He  studied  under 
the  Eclogues  and  two  of  the  Georgica  of  Virgil,  Wales,  astronomer  to  Capt.  Cook's  expedition, 
about  SO  odes  of  Horace,  about  40  psalms,  and  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Settling  at 
passages  from  the  Greek  and  Itahan  poets.  Westbury  near  Bristol,  he  made  a  series  of  ob- 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Madrid  servations  from  which  he  deduced  that  the 
(6  vols.,  1804r-'16).  At  the  time  of  his  death  quadrant  then  in  use  at  Greenwich  for  the  de- 
he  had  just  been  chosen  head  of  his  order,  and  termination  of  declinations  had  changed  its 
was  planning  regulations  for  its  reform.  form  since  1750,  a  result  subsequently  verified 
POND,  Enoch,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  by  measurement.  In  1807  he  removed  to  Lon- 
man,  born  in  Wrentham,  Mass.,  July  29,  1791.  don,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr. 
HewasgraduatadatBrownuniversityinlSia,  Maskelyne  as  astronomer  royai.  He  subse- 
stndiedUieology  with  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin,  quently  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  deter- 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Mendon  associ-  mining  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars.  He  in- 
ation  in  June,  1814,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  vented  the  method  of  observing  in  groups,  and 
the  Congregational  church  in  Ward  (now  Au-  was  the  first  astronomer  who  advocated  the  now 
burn),  Mass.,  March  1,  1815.  He  was  dismissed  universal  practice  of  depending  upon  masses 
in  1828,  to  become  the  conductor  of  the  "  Spirit  of  observations  for  all  fundamental  data.  He 
of  the  Pilgrims,"  a  monthly  publication  in  the  retired  upon  a  pension  in  1835. 
interest  of  orthodox  Congregationalism  then  PONDICHERET.atownontheCoromandel 
jnst  established  in  Boston,  and  which  bore  an  coast,  and  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in 
important  part  in  what  is  known  as  the  "great  Hindostan,  85  m.  S.  from  Madras;  pop.  about 
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40,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  manded  on  the  Bug,  and  when  the  hing,  his 
river  accessible  by  vessels  of  light  draught,  uncle,  acceded  to  the  confederation  of  Targo- 
and  presents  from  the  sea  a  rather  imposing  vitza,  Joseph  left  the  service  with  most  of  5ie 
appearance.  Previous  to  the  war  of  1756,  best  officers;  hut  when  subsequently  Kosci- 
dnring  which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  English,  uszko  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  iii  1794,  he 
it  was  oue  of  the  finest  cities  in  India.  The  served  under  him  as  a  volunteer,  although  in 
European  quarter  is  well  laid  out  along  the  the  campaign  of  1793  Koaeiuszko  had  been 
sea  shore,  aud  is  separated  from  the  native  below  him  in  military  rank.  The  command  of 
town  by  a  ditch  crossed  by  several  bridges,  a  division  was  intrusted  to  him,  with  which  he 
There  are  lai^  bazaars,  2  churches,  a  light-  performed  effective  service  during  the  two 
house,  several  schools,  and  a  college.  The  ter-  sieges  of  Warsaw,  and  after  the  capitulation  of 
ritory  annexed  to  Pondicherry  has  an  area  of  that  city  he  went  to  Vienna.  In  1798  he  re- 
107  sq.m.  and  a  population  (1856)  of  about  120,-  turned  to  "Warsaw,  then  under  the  dominion  of 
000.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  British  province  Prussia,  lived  upon  his  estates  as  a  Prussian 
of  South  Arcot,  and  is  not  very  fertile.  There  subject,  and  npon  the  occupation  of  that  city 
is  no  harbor,  but  vessels  anchor  on  the  open  by  the  Trench  he  joined  their  army,  aud  dur- 
coaat,  where  at  all  times  a  heavy  sea  rolls  in,  ing  the  campaign  of  1807  commanded  the  Po- 
and  the  surf  upon  the  shore  is  almost  as  dan-  lish  nationd  army  against  the  Russians.  By 
gerouB  as  at  Madras.  The  value  of  both  im-  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
ports  and  exports  is  not  quite  $1, 000,000  per  created,  and  Poniatowski  became  its  minister 
annum.  The  settlement  was  parchased  by  the  of  war.  In  the  war  between  Austria  and 
French  from  the  Bejapoor  r^ah  in  1672.  It  France  in  1809,  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
waa  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1693,  but  ^ven  the  duchy,  but  invaded  Galicia,  and  terminated 
up  at  the  peace  of  Eyswick ;  and  taken  by  the  campaign  by  the  occupation  of  Cracow.  In 
the  British  in  1761,  1778, 1793,  a»d  1803,  but  the  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812  he  commanded 
each  time  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  hos-  the  Polish  auxiliaries  of  the  grand  army.  Just 
tiUties.  When  last  given  up  by  the  English,  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  was  made  by 
it  was  stipulated  that  no  European  soldiers  Napoleon  a  marshal  of  France.  After  that 
"should  be  landed  at  Pondicherry,  and  no  for-  battle  he  was  intrusted  with  the  daty  of  cover- 
tiflcations  constructed.  ing  the  retreat  of  the  French.  The  enemy  had 
PONGO.  See  Oeang-Otttaitg.  gained  possession  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
PONIATOWSKI,  the  name  of  a  Polish  family  when  with  a  small  retinue  he  plunged  into  the 
of  Italian  origin.  Joseph  Salinguerra,  a  mem-  deep  stream  of  the  Elster,  in  which  he  disap- 
ber  of  the  Italian  femily  of  Torelli,  settled  in  jieared.  His  body  was  recovered  4  days  after. 
Poland,  and  there  assumed  the  name  of  Ponia-  PONS,  Louis,  a  French  astronomer,  bom  in 
towski  from  the  estate  of  Poniatow,  belonging  Peyre,  department  of  Ilautes-Alpes,  Dec.  25, 
tohi3wife,who  was  the  daughter  of  Albert  Po-  1761,  died  in  Florence,  Oct.  14,  2831.  In  1789 
niatowski  and  Anna  Leszczynska.  The  follow-  he  became  connected  with  the  observatory  of 
ing  are  the  most  distinguiiied  of  his  descend-  Marseilles.  He  possessed  such  an  uncommonly 
ants.  I.  Stabislaw,  born  im  1677,  died  in  1762.  clear  visionand  excellent  memory  that  a  glance 
He  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Stanis-  at  a  star  enabled  him  to  determine  wheSier  it 
lasLeszczynaki  and  his  protector  Charles  XII.,  belonged  to  the  stars  already  catalogued  or 
accompanied  the  Swedish  army  to  Russia,  and  not.  In  1819  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa  (1T09),  observatory  at  Martia,  in  Lucca,  and  in  1825  of 
after  which  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Con-  that  of  the  museum  at  Florence.  From  1801 
stanrinople,  and  while  there  was  skilful  enough  to  1827  he  had  discovered  37  comets,  and  cal- 
to  involve  the  sultan  in  a.  war  with  Russia.  Af-  culated  the  paths  of  many  of  them, 
ier  the  death  of  Charles,  he  supported  Angus-  PONSAED,  Feaitcois,  a  French  dramatist, 
tus  II.,  and  by  him  was  raised  to  several  offices,  born  in  Vionne,  department  of  IsSre,  in  1814. 
Upon  the  death  of  Augustus  he  again  joined  He  was  sent  to  Paris  la  1833  to  study  law,  and 
thefortunesof  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  was  taken  in  1837  published  a  translation  in  verse  of 
prisoner  at  Dantzic  by  the  Russians,  was  after-  Byron's  "Manfred."  His  first  dramatic  com- 
ward  released,  and  was  held  in  high  honor  by  position  was  the  tragedy  of  Lum-ice.  Rachel 
Augustus  HI.  He  wrote  "  Remarks  of  a  Polish  had  refused  to  read  it,  and  it  had  been  declined 
Nobleman  on  Voltaire's  'History  of  Charles  by  the  committee  of  the  Odeon  theatre;  but 
XII.' "  (the  Hague,  1741).  II.  Stabislaw  Ac-  the  manner  of  this  theatre  produced  it.  It 
BUST,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1732,  had  a  great  success,  and  received  a  prize  from 
was  elected  king  of  Poland  in  1764,  and  died  tlie  academy.  He  subsequently  produced  other 
in  1708.  (See  Polaicd.)  IH.  Jozep  Antobi,  dramas  with  less  success,  and  in  1852  fought  a 
prince,  and  marshal  of  France,  nephew  of  the  duel  with  Taxile  Delord,  a  Journalist,  on  ac- 
preceding,  horn  in  Warsaw,  May  7,  1763,  count  ofsomeinsinuationsin  reference  to  a  pub- 
drowned  in  the  river  Elster,  Oct.  19,  1813.  lie  appointment.  This  affair  was  his  inspiration 
He  entered  the  Austrian  army,  was  in  the  cam-  in  the  comedy  of  L'honneur  et  Vargent,  which, 
paign  of  1787  against  the  Turks,  and  in  1789  politely  declined  at  the  thedtre  Frangaia,  was 
was  made  a  m^or-general  in  the  Polish  army,  triumphantly  produced  at  the  Odeon.  Ponsard 
In  the  war  against  Russia  in  1792  he  com-  was  elected  to  the  academy  in  1855. 
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POHTCHAETRATN,  a  salt  water  .ake  in  tha  effort  to  drive  out  the  English.  At  the  end  of 
8.  E.  part  of  Louisiana,  bo  called  in  honor  of  lT6ahesentmes3engerstothedifferent  nations, 
Oonnt  Potttchartrain,  a  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  proposing  that  in  May,  1763,  they  should  rise, 
The  lake  is  aboat  40  m.  in  length  from  E.  to  massacre  the  English  garrisons,  and  fall  upon 
W.,  by  3i  ia  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  It  is  con-  the  frontier  settlements.  The  plot  was  gener- 
aected  with  Lake  Borgne  on  the  E.  by  the  ally  suceessfol.  Pontiac  had  reserved  for  him- 
Eigolets,  a  narrow  winding  strait,  and  with  self  the  attack  upon  Detroit,  but  before  it  was 
Lake  Maurepas  on  the  "W,  by  the  bayou  Man-  made  his  intention  was  discovered.  He  then 
ohao.  Its  8.  shore  approaches  within  5  or  6  m.  regularly  besieged  the  place,  and  neglected  no 
of  ITew  Orleans;  und  the  bayou  St  John,  a  expedient  that  savage  warfare  could  suggest  to 
flmall  tributary,  extends  into  the  suburbs  of  take  it.  To  obtain  food  for  his  warriors  he  ie- 
that  city.  The  lake  is  nowhere  more  than  about  sued  promissory  notes,  drawn  npon  birch  bark 
20  feet  in  depth,  yet  it  is  the  medium  through  and  signed  witli  the  figure  of  an  otter,  which 
which  is  carried  on  most  of  the  coasting  trade  were  all  redeemed.  After  the  siege  had  coo- 
between  ijew  Orleans  and  the  eastern  gulf  tinned  from  May  13  tmtjl  Oct.  13  it  was  raised, 
ports.  Steamboats  and  small  vessels  obtain  and  the  tribes  generally  sued  for  peace.  But 
access  from  the  lake  into  the  heart  of  the  city  Pontiac  was  not  yet  subdued.  Ho  endeavored 
by  means  of  two  canals,  each  terminating  in  an  to  stir  up  the  Indians  on  the  Miami  and  in 
artificial  basin.  The  northern  shores  of  the  other  parts  of  the  West,  and  applied  for  aid  in 
lake  are  more  elevated  than  the  southern,  and  vain  to  the  French  commander  at  New  Orleans, 
afford  sites  for  handsome  country  seats  and  He  at  last  made  a  stand  in  the  Illinois  country, 
places  of  summer  resort.  Among  these  are  the  where  for  a  time  he  had  the  active  cooperation 
villages  of  Madisonville  and  Maudeville.  of  the  French  fur  traders ;  but  even  his  more 

PONTE,  Da.    SeeBASSANO.  immediate  followers  fell  away  from  him,  and 

PONTE  DELOADO,  a  town  on  the  8.  side  he  then  accepted  the  peace  which  the  English 

of  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores,  offered.     From  this  time  he  had  no  importance, 

In  lat.  87°  40'  K,  iong.  25°  36'  TV. ;  pop.  22,000.  and  in  1766  he  formally  submitted  to  the  Eng- 

It  is  tolerably  well  built  and  substantial,  and  is  lish  rule.    He  was  killed  by  an  Illinois  Indian 

defended  on  the  sea  side  by  the  castle  of  St.  at  Oahokia  opposite  St.  Louis,  while  drunk. — 

Braz,  and  about  3  m.  to  the  E.  bythe  forts  of  See  "History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiao," 

San  Pedro  and  Eosto  de  03o.     The  harbor  is  by  F.  Parkman  (Boston,  1851). 

SO  shallow  that  vessels  reqnu-e  to  be  loaded  out-  PONTIFEX,  in  ancient  Eom^  the  title  of  a 

side  by  means  of  lighters.    Wheat,  maize,  and  priest.    The  office  of  pontifes  is  said  to  have 

oranges  are  the  chief  exports.  been  created  by  Wuma,  and   under  him   the 

PONTIAO,  the  capital  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  pontifices  were  4  in  number,  esolnsive  of  tlie 

on  Clinton  river,  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Mil-  pontifes  maximus,  or  chief  priest.    The  pon- 

wftukee  railroad,  38  m.  N".  W.  ftom  the  former ;  tiflces  were  not  attached  to  the  worship  of  any 

pop.  in  1880,  2,600.    It  has  an  active  business,  particular  divinity,  but  were  a  college  of  priests 

and  exports  lai^ly  of  wool,  wheat,  Ihiit,  and  superior  to  all  others,  and  superintended  the 

butter.    Beside  the  county  bnildings  it  contains  whole  public  worship.    In  800  B.C.  the  wiiole 

a  number  of  manufactories,  the  river  affording  number  was  increased  to  0,  in  81  by  the  dic- 

ampl6waterpower,3weeklyn6WspaperofBces,  tator  SyUa  to  15,  and  by  Julius  C^sar  to  16. 

and  7  churches.  The  pontifices  held 'office  for  life.     Upon  the 

PONTIAO,  a  North  American  Indian  chief  death  of  a  pontifes  a  saccessor  was  chosen, 

of  the  Ottawas,  an  Algonquin  tribe,  born  about  originally  by  the  college  of  priests,  but  in  104 

1712,  killed  in  1769.    He  was  first  known  as  this  election  was  given  to  tlie  people  by  the 

an  ally  of  the  French.     In  1 748,  at  the  head  of  fen  Domitia.     The  college  of  priests  had  the 

a  body  of  Indians,  mostly  Ottawaa,  he  success-  superintendence  of  religion,  kept  the  books  of 

fiilly  defended  Detroit,  then  a  French  posses-  ritual  ordinances,  and  were  required  to  give  in- 

sion,  ag^nst  tha  attacks  of  some  hostile  north-  formation  to  any  one  who  might  consult  them 

em  tribes.    He  is  believed  to  have  led  several  on  matters  of  religion.    It  was  their  daty  to 

hundred  Ottawas  at  Braddock's  defeat  ia  1755 ;  guard  agmst  irregularity  in  the  observance 

and  when  an  English  detachment  was  sent  of  religious  rites,  and  to  determine,  every  thing 

under  M^or  Rogers  in  1760  to  take  possession  in  relation  to  burials,  and  howthe  manes  of  the 

of  the  western  posts  that  the  French  had  re-  departed  should  be  appeased.    Over  all  classe* 

linquished  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  met  of  the  people  they  had  the  power  of  judicial 

by  Pontiac,  who,  though  he  claimed  the  ter-  decision  and  punishment  in  i-eli^ous  matters, 

ritory  as  his  own,  received  the  English  com-  could  make  new  laws  and  regulations,  and 

mandant  in  a  friendlyspirit,and  sawhimsafely  were  themselves  not  subject  to  any  court  of 

to  his  destination  at  Detroit.    The  Indians  at  law,  nor  responsible  eitherto  the  senate  or  to 

that  time  were  fond  of  the  French,  and  hated  the  people.     The  pontifes  maximus  was  the 

the  English ;  their  discontent  was  increased  by  president  of  the  college,  and  acted  in  its  name, 

injudicious  usage,  and  trivial  conspiracies  be-  He  was  obliged  to  live  in  a  domit»  puhlica, 

gan  to  be  formed.    Pontiac  also  became  em-  and  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.    This  lat- 

bittered,  and  finally  determined  to  concentrate  ter  law  was  first  violated  in  131  B,  0,  and 

the  hatred  of  all  the  western  tribes  in  one  great  afterward  was  never  very  strictly  observed. 
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A  pontifex  might  hold  any  other  office,  civil,  Pope  Pins  "VI.  Boniface  VIII,  had  indeed 
military,  or  priestly,  provided  it  did  not  inter-  canaed  the  district  about  Sezzo  and  Senno- 
fere  with  his  pontifical  duties.  There  are  aev-  netta  to  he  drained  by  a  large  canal ;  and  in 
eral  instance  in  which  the  offices  of  pontifex  1417  Martin  V.  had  another  canal,  called  the 
masimus  and  consul  were  held  in  conjnnction.  Eio  Martiuo,  dug  to  within  a  mile  of  the  Bea, 
The  college  of  pontificea  existed  until  the  final  when  the  project  was  abimdoned  at  his  death, 
overthrow  of  paganism,  though  it  had  retained  The  district  was  granted  by  Leo  X,  to  tho 
in  its  latter  years  bnt  very  little  of  its  ancient  Medici,  upon  the  condition  of  their  draining  it, 
power  or  respect.  and  it  remained  in  their  hands  69  years,  during 
PONTIFICAL  STATES.  See  Papal  States.  w]iich  time  scarcely  any  thing  was  done  toward 
PONTINE  MAESHES,  a  low  marshy  plain  its  improvement.  A  large  canal,  called  the 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  Oampagna  of  Rome,  ex-  Flume  Sisto,  was  dug  during  the  reign  of 
tending  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  Sistus  V. ;  but  after  the  death  of  that  pontiff 
Oistema  to  Terracina,  a  distance  of  about  35  in  1590  the  dams  gave  way,  and  the  country 
m.  Its  breadth  varies  from  4  to  11  m.,  and  was  again  flooded.  When  Fins  YI.  became 
its  area  is  about  80  sq.  m.  These  marshes  are  pope,  he  directed  his  attention  to  draining  the 
formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the  waters  of  the  marshes,  and  the  work  was  begun  in  1V78,  and 
numerous  streams  which  flow  down  the  Vol-  completed  in  1788.  The  Jiue  of  the  Appian 
scian  mountains  or  take  their  rise  in  springs  way  was  in  part  restored,  and  the  canal  attrib- 
at  their  foot,  and  are  prevented  from  finding  uted  to  Augustus  was  again  opened  under  the 
am  outlet  to  the  sea  by  the  low  level  of  the  name  of  Linea  Pia.  It  has  been  found  almofit 
pl^n  and  die  accumulation  of  sand  upon  the  impossible,  however,  to  reclaim  the  waste  land, 
coast.  Although  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  although  there  is  much  under  cultivation,  and 
tract  of  ground  was  of  a  later  formation  than  large  pastures  abound,  where  horses,  cattle, 
the  surrounding  territory,  the  opinion  of  the  and  bimaloea  graze.  The  district  called  Pomp- 
Eomans  that  it  had  its  origin  since  the  his-  tinnsAger,  often  portioned  out  to  Roman  colo- 
toric  period  is  probably  erroneous.  This  im-  nists,  was  probably  the  land  bordering  on  the 
pression  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  belief  marshes,  and  not  the  marshes  themselves, 
that  Mens  Oirceins  was  in  the  time  of  ITomer  PONTOPPIDAN,  Erik,  a  Danish  author, 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  was  the  island  of  born  in  Aarhuus,  Jutland,  in  1688,  died  in 
Circe  mentioned  by  tliat  poet.  Pliny  pre-  Bergen  in  1765,  He  was  the  son  of  a  dert'y- 
Berves  a  tradition  that  these  low  grounds  man,  and  was  graduated  in  divinity  at  the 
formerly  contained  24  cities;  but  this  is  eri-  university  of  Copenhagen.  After  travelling  as 
dently  false,  as  no  traces  of  their  site  or  even  tutor  with  several  young  noblemen,  he  became 
of  their  names  can  be  found.  The  name  of  professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen  in  1738, 
the  marrfies  was  derived  from  Bueasa  Pome-  and  bishop  of  Bergen  in  Norway  in  1747.  In 
tia,  a  Volscian  town  somewhere  on  their  bor-  1780  he  published  a  description  of  the  geogra- 
ders,  which  about  600  B.  0.  disappoaro<I  from  phy,  natural  history,  antiquities,  &c,,  of  Den- 
Ltetory,  and  the  position  of  which  is  not  now  mark,  under  the  title  of  Theatrum  Banm  Ve- 
known.  Various  attempts  were  made  by  the  teria  et  Modemm,  and  afterward  treated  the 
Eomans  to  drain  the  marshes,  both  for  the  same  subjects  more  fully  in  his  Dans'ke  Atlas, 
B^e  of  the  land,  and  to  prevent  the  miasma  eller  kojigen  Miget  Danemarh  (7  vols.  4to.,  Oo- 
which  was  sometimes  borne  by  the  south  penhagen,  1768-'74).  Among  his  other  works 
wind  as  f^r  as  Rome  itself.  As  early  as  313  are :  Getta  et  Veetigi<i  Danorum  extra  Daniam, 
B.  0.  the  Appian  way  seems  to  have  been  car-  (1740) ;  Annalea  EeelesvB  Danim  (;i741-'53) ; 
ried  through  this  district,  and  along  with  it  a  Qloemrivm  Noroegicum  (1749) ;  and  Detjorste 
canal  from  Appii  Forum  to  Torrafima.  In  160  FoTs5g  paa  Norgm  naturlige  Statorie  (1752), 
B.  0.  an  attempt  to  drain  the  marshes  was  made  which  has  been  translated  into  English,  He 
by  the  consul  Cornelius  Oethegus;  but,  though  was  the  first  to  give  an  account  of  the  kraken, 
this  was  apparently  attended  with  success,  the  PONTOEMO,  Jacopo  Cabbtjcci,  surnamed 
tract  had  so  soon  reverted  to  its  original  con-  II  Pontormo,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Pontor- 
dition  that  its  drainage  was  one  of  the  public  mo,  Tuscany,  in  J493,  died  in  1558.  A  pupil  of 
works  projected  by  Ctesar,  which  however  he  Andrea  del  Sarto,  he  won  the  commendations 
did  not  live  to  execute.  With  tie  esception  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael,  whereupon  his 
of  temporary  improvements,  nothing  was  done  master  from  jealousy  expelled  him  from  his 
by  the  succeeding  emperors  to  accomplish  studio.  He  did  not  however  fulfil  the  hopes 
this  work  until  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  re-  of  his  admirers,  and  left  but  few  historical  pic- 
stored  completely  the  Appian  way.  During  tures,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  the  "  Vie- 
the  wars  preceding  the  downfall  of  the  Ro-  itationof  onrLady,"in  theAnnunziata  atFlor- 
man  empire  the  marshes. had  been  sufi'ered  to  ence.  In  portraiture  his  works  rank  among 
revert  to  their  original  condition,  and  Theo-  the  masterpieces  of  the  Florentine  school, 
done  undertook  the  drainage  with  consider-  PONTOTOO,  a  K,  co.  of  Miss.,  watered  by 
able  success.  But  the  commotions  of  the  time  the  Tallahatchee  and  TaJlobusha  and  branches 
soon  caused  them  to  be  neglected,  and  they  of  the  Tombigbee  river ;  area,  about  900  so.  m.; 
became  as  uninhabitable  as  ever,  remaning  so  pop,  in  1860, 33,114,  of  whom  7,596  were  slaves, 
with  scarcely  any  change  until  the  reiga  of  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil. 
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The  prodnctiona  in  1850  were  66Y,013  busheli  resigned  it  upon  the  passage  of  the  imifonnitj- 

ofIndiancorn,ir6,3Tl  of  sweet  potatoes,  83,131  act  in  1662.    He  was  engagedin  many  of  the 

lbs,  of  rice,  and  9,017  bales  of  cotton.    There  controversies  of  his  time,  especially  in  those 

were  2  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  8  tanaeriea,  2  upon  nonconformity,  and  wrote  ranch  in  oppo- 

newspaper  ofBces,  47  churches,  and  678  pupils  eition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    His 

attending  public  schools.     Capital,  Pontotoc.  last  years  were  spent  in  Holland.     His  princi- 

PONTUS,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  pal  work  ia  the  Synopsk  Oriticorum  Biblicorum 

comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  prea-  (5  vols,  fol.,  1669-76),  a  digest  of  the  Critici 

ent  Anatolia.    It  derived  its  name  from  its  Sacri  (16(10),  presenting  in  a  condensed  form 

situation  upon  the  S.  shore  of  the  Pontus  Eux-  the  views  of  150  commentators, 

inns,  and  was  bounded  E.  by  Colchis,  8.  by  Ar-  POONAH,  a  district  of  British  India,  pres- 

menia  Minor,  Oappadocia,  and  Galatia,  and  W.  idency  of  Bombay,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Ai- 

by  the  river  Halys.    Xenophon  is  the  earliest  mednuggur  and  Sholapore,  S.  and  S.  W.  by 

author  by  whom  this  district  is  called  Pontus ;  Sattara,  and  W.  by  Yannah,  extending  from 

it  had  previously  been  designated  by  the  names  lat.  17°  63'  to  19"  26'  K.,  and  from  long.  73" 

of  the  various  tribes  that  inhabited  it.    Some  20'  to  75°  10'  E. ;  area,  6,398  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

of  these  tribes  were  extremely  wild  and  savage,  1865,  666,006.     The  district  is  inclnded  within 

but  the  Greek  colonies  established  npon  the  the  limits  of  the  Deocan.    The  general  eleva- 

coast  as  early  as  the  7'th  century  B.  0.  gradu-  fion  is  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 

ally  spread  culture  and  oivihaation.    While  the  surface  ia  intersected  hy  numerons  epnrs  and 

whole  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  Per-  offsets  from  the  W.  Ghauts,  which  traverse  the 

sia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Artaserxes  II.  about  the  country  in  a  8.  E.  direction,  decreasing  grad- 

beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.  C,  Ariobar-  naUy  in  height  till  they  sink  into  the  plains  in 

zanes  conquered  several  of  the  Pontian  tribes  the  Nizam'a  dominions.    The  principal  rivers 

and  first  established  the  country  as  an  inde-  are  the  Beemah  and  its  tributaries,  the  moat 

fendent  kingdom.    In  the  reign  of  Mithridatea  important  of  which  is  the  Neera.    The  cUmate 

I.  the  kingdom,  acquired  political  importance,  is  remarkably  dry,  the  annual  fali  of  rain  being 

and  during  the  troubles  following  the  death  of  less  than  30  inches.    The  eoil  is  arid,  and  in 

Alexander  secured  ita  independence.    Under  many  places  water  cannot  be  procured  by  sink- 

Mithridates  VI.  it  was  subdued  bythe  Romans  ing  wells.    Different  kinds  of  gram  and  pota- 

and  dismembered,  the  eastern  part  beinggiven  toes  are  cultivated,  and  cotton  is  grown  to  a 

again  to  its  earlier  savage  owners,  and  the  west-  small  estent ;  but  the  country  ia  almost  entirely 

ern  part  annexed  to  Sithynia.    A  portion  of  destitute  of  trees.    ITie  great  Indian  peninsular 

this  territory  was  subsequently  made  a  sover-  railway  traverses  the  district.    The  inhabitants 

eignty  under  Polemo,  and  the  whole  became  a  are  chiefly  Mahrattas,  but  there  are  a  few  Gn- 

Eoman  province,  A.  D.  67.  zerattees  and  some  Mohammedans. — Poosah, 

PONTUS  EUXINU8.    See  Black  Sea.  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  two 

POODLE  (catiia  aqaatiam),  the  barbet  or  tributaries  of  the  river  Beemah,  74  m.  8.  E. 

water  dog.    It  has  a  high  and  round  head,  from  Bombay;  pop.  90,000.    It  was  formerly 

large  cavity  Tor  the  brain,  expanded  frontal  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  and 

sinuses,  long  cars,  compact  body,  and  rather  the  chief  building  in  the  town  is  ttie  palace  of 

short  legs.    The  hair  is  long,  curly,  black,  white,  the  peishwa,  now  used  as  a  prison,  hospital, 

or  the  two  mixed,  sometimes  with  rufous  marks,  and  lunatic  as  jlam.     The  place  is  an  important 

The  large  variety  stands  18  to  30  inches  high  military  station,  and  the  British  cantonments 

at  the  shoulders,  and  has  coarse  curled  hair,  there  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  India, 

often  shaved  to  represent  a  miniature  lion;  the  POOR,  Dasiai,   an  American  missionary, 

muzzle  is  short  and  prominent,  and  the  tail  is  born  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  June  37,  1789,  died  in 

rather  short  and  somewhat  erect.    It  has  long  Marapy,  Ceylon,  Feb.  3, 1855.    He  was  gradu- 

been  known  to  fishermen  and  sportsmen  as  an  ated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1811,  and  at  the 

excellent  water  dog;  the  sense  of  smell  is  ex-  theological  seminary  at  Andover  in  1814.    In 

quisite,  which  gives  it  a  remarkable  power  of  Oct.  1815,h6sailedfor0eylonincompany  with 

tracing  out  the  lost  property  of  its  master ;  it  other  missionaries,  and  reached  Colombo  in 

is  strong,  intelligent,  and  affectionate ;  it  used  March,  1816.    He  took  his  station  at  TiUipally 

to  be  a  great  favorite  with  soldiers  on  the  con-  near  Jaffna,  studied  the  Tamul  language,  and  in 

tinent  of  Europe,  and  many  aiFecting  anecdotes  July,  1833,  took  charge  of  the  mission  seminary 

are  on  record  of  its  fidelity  to  its  living  and  at-  at  Batticotta.    In  March,  1836,  he  removed  to 

tachment  to  its  dead  master.    There  is  a  di-  Madura,  where  87  schools  were  soon  opened 

minutive  breed,  with  longer,  more  silky,  and  raainly  through  his  agency.    He  went  back  to 

curly  hair,  generally  white,  fit  only  for  a  lap  TiUipally  in  1841  on  account  of  his  health,  and 

dog ;  it  is  often  the  companion  of  unmarried  there  labored  until  1848,  when  he  returned  to 

and  elderly  ladies  and  childless  wives.  the  United  States,  where  he  spent  2  years  wort- 

POOLE,  Matthew,  an  English  divine  and  ing  for  the  missionary  cause.    Returning  to 

critic,  bom  in  York  in  1634,  died  in  1679.  Ceylon  in  1850,  he  settled  at  Mampy,  where  he 

He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  college.  Cam-  resided  until  hia  death.    He  published  several 

bridge,  took  orders,  and  in  1648  obtained  the  tracts,  &c.,  in  the  English  and  Tamul  languages, 

rectory  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern,  London,  but  POOR  LAWS.    See  Patjpebism, 
VOL.  xni.— 31 
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POPAYAN,  a  city  of  New  Granada,  capital 
of  the  state  of  Osuca,  and  of  a  province  of  the 
Bame  name,  situated  6,000  feet  above  the  sea 
on  the  river  Canca,  in  the  great  plain  between 
the  Cordillera  of  Quindin  and  that  of  Ohoco; 
pop.  20,000.  It  haa  a  cathedral  and  nnmerous 
public  edifices,  and  under  the  Spanish  rule  was 
a  flourishing  city ;  but  \ta  importance  haa  been 
jnnch  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  earthquake 
of  1834,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 
Its  former  trade  in  the  precious  metals  has  been 
in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  its  commerce 
is  now  confined  chiefly  to  articles  of  produce. 
It  is  still,  however,  a  place  of  importance  from 
its  position  as  a  commercial  mart  between 
Quito  and  Bogota,  and  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  commercial  road  nearly  1,000  m,  long 
extends  from  it  to  TruxiUo  in  Peru.  Popayaa 
■was  founded  in  1587,  being  the  first  city  built 
by  Europeans  in  thisportionof  South  America. 

POPE.  I.  A  8.  CO.  of  HI.,  bordered  S.  E.  hy 
the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Ky., 
and  intersected  by  Big  Bay  creek;  area,  874 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,742.  It  has  a  rolling 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  loam. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  223,693  bushels 
(rf  Indian  com,  10,968  of  oats,  2,352  of  wheat, 
2,937  lbs.  of  wool,  and  13,923  of  butt«r.  There 
were  29  churches,  and  670  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Capital,  Golconda,  n.  A  K. 
W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  bordered  S.  partly  by  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  which  intersects  the  S.  "W.  comer, 
and  W.  partly  by  Big  Piney  creek,  and  drained 
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POPE 

by  UliuoiB  bayou  and  other  streams;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  3,855,  of  whom 
2,440  were  slaves.  It  has  a  hiUy  surface  and 
fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
202,830  bushels  of  Indian  com,  12,688  of  sweet 
potatoes,  1,056  bales  of  cotton,, and  3,780  lbs. 
of  tobacco.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  14  saw 
mills,  2  tanneries,  11  churches,  and  326  pupils 
attending  public  schools.     Capital,  Dover. 

POPE  (Gr.  ™n-D,  father),  a  tiflc  applied  by 
tJte  eastern  Christians  to  all  priests,  and  in  the 
West  originally  given  to  all  bishops,  but  now 
resfiioted  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Eoraan 
Catholics  regard  the  pope  as  the  legitimate 
successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  visible  head  of 
the  church,  the  invisible  head  being  Christ. 
He  was  anciently  elected  by  the  people  of  his 
diocese,  but  is  now  chosen  by  the  cardinals,  a 
vote  of  two  thirds  being  required  to  elect. 
On  account  of  tlie  union  of  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical power  in  his  person,  it  has  long  been 
an  understood  ccndilJon  that  he  should  be  an 
Italian.  (Bee  Papal  States.)  The  last  pope 
of  foreign  birth  was  Adrian  VI.  (1522),  a  na- 
tive of  tftrecht.  According  to  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  always  been 
recognized  as  the  superior  of  all  other  Christian 
bishops ;  but  Protestant  historians  date  his  su- 
premacy generally  from  about  the  4th  century. 
We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  popes,  according  to 
the  Roman  Notkie,  with  the  dates  of  the  com- 
mencement of  their  reigns.  The  names  printed 
in  Italics  are  those  of  antipopes 
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POPE,  AiBXASDER,  an  English  poet,  born 
in  London,  May  31, 1688,  died  at  Twickenham, 
Middleaei,  May  30,  1744.  Hia  father  was  a 
Koman  Catholic,  who,  having  acquired  a  small 
fortune  as  a  linen  merchant,  retired  on  the  rev- 
olution of  1688  to  Binfield  in  Windsor  forest. 
Alexander  inherited  a  crooked  hody  and  a 
sickly  constitution.  His  first  education,  to  use 
his  own  words,  was  "  estremely  loose  and  dis- 
concerted." Having  taught  himself  to  write 
by  copying  out  of  printed  books,  he  learned  a 
little  Greek  and  Latin  from  a  priest  named  Ban- 
ister, and  was  then  sent  to  school,  first  at  Twy- 
ford,  where  he  was  flogged  for  lampooning  his 
master,  and  then,  at  London,  where  he  seems 
to  have  studied  littlo  but  Dryden,  Spenser,  and 
Waller,  Ogilby's  translation  of  Homer,  and 
Sandys's  translation  of  Ovid.  Dryden  was  his 
master  in  the  art  of  poetry.  He  professed  for 
him  the  warmest  admiration,  studied  his  worka 
minutely,  copied  hia  style,  and  records  as  a 
memorable  incident,  that  when  he  was  about 
13  years  old  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  great  poet, 
then  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Soon  after 
this  Pope  went  home  to  Biafield,  and  entered 
on  a  course  of  self-eduoalion  which  ho  con- 
tinued with  diligence  until  he  was  10  or  SO. 
He  taught  himself  French,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
tlirough  the  medium  of  translations,  getting,  as 
might  be  expected,  only  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  them,  but  devoting  himself  with  more 
complete  success  to  various  kinds  of  poetical 
composition.  The  earliest  of  his  pieces  extant 
is  an  "  Ode  on  Solitude,"  written  when  he  was 
about  13,  From  his  13th  to  his  15th  year  ho 
was  engaged  upon  "  Alcandcr,"  an  epic  poQjn,  of 
which  he  had  finished  4  hooks  when  he  burned 
it.  In  the  mean  time  he  composed  a  comedy 
and -ft  tragedy,  which  were  likewise  destroyed, 
and  gave  promise  of  his  satirical  powers  in 
some  "  Lines  to  the  Author  of  a  Poem  entitled 
Suocessio"  (Elkanah  Settle),  which  were  printed 
several  years  later  by  Lintot  in.  a  volume  of 


"Miscellaneous  Poemsand  Tranalationa"  (I7l2), 
His  imitations  of  some  of  the  English  poets, 
transbtions  of  the  first  book  of  the  Thebais 
of  Statins,  and  of  Ovid's  epistle  from  Sappho 
to  Phaon  and  part  of  the  "Metamorphoses," 
and  the  fables  of  "January  and  May"  and  tiie 
"  Wife  of  Bath"  from  Chancer,  belong  to  nearly 
the  same  period ;  but  none  of  his  youthful  com- 
positions were  published  earlier  than  his  21st 
year,  when  they  had  probably  received  many 
corrections.  About  1704  he  was  introduced 
by  Sir  William  Trumbull  to  the  veteran  dramas 
tist  Wycherley.  Pope  "ran  after  him  hko  a 
dogj"  and  made  nnder  his  auspices  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  coffee  honse  wits  of  Lon- 
don. Wycherley  in  turn  snbmitted  his  verses 
to  the  boy  poet  for  correction,  but  the  freedom 
with  which  Pope  exercised  hia  critical  office 
soon  resulted  in  a  quarrel.  Garth  and  Oon- 
greve  were  also  among  his  early  friends.  In 
1709  he  established  his  position  as  the  first 
poet  of  his  time  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Paa- 
torals,"  written  5  years  before.  They  appeared 
in  the  6th  volume  of  Tonson's  "Poetical  Mis- 
cellany," witb  the  version  of  Chaucer's  "  Jan- 
uary and  May,"  and  a  translation  of  the  episode 
of  Sarpedon  from  the  Iliad,  He  had  already 
begun  the  "  Essay  on  OriticiBm,"  which  was 
pablished  anonymously  in  1711,  and  assailed  by 
Jolin  Dennis  witii  the  moat  extravagant  abuse. 
Addison  praised  it  in  Oie  "  Spectator"  (Ko. 
253)  oa  "a  masterpiece  in  its  kind;"  a  com- 
mendation which,  despite  the  faulty  construc- 
tion of  the  poem,  nearly  all  subsequent  critics 
have  confirmed.  In  the  next  year  Pope  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Spectator"  die  "  Messiah,  a 
Sacred  Eclogue,"  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
elevated  of  all  his  compositions.  The  first 
sketch  of  the  "  Eape  of  the  Lock,"  a  mere  skel- 
eton of  what  the  poem  afterward  became,  ap- 
peared in  Liutot's  collection  of  "  MiscoUaneoua 
Poems  and  Translations"  in  1712,  It  originated 
in  a  quarrel  between  two  families  of  quality  on 
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account  of  the  stealing  of  a  lock  of  hair  from  rival  Ambrose  Philips,  whom  Steele  in  the 
the  head  of  a  reigning  belle,  and  Pope  was  same  publication  had  proaouBoed  the  legiti- 
nrged  "  to  write  a  poem  to  make  a  jest  of  it,  mate  auccessor  of  Spenser.— Pope  had  thus 
and  langh  them  together  agtun."  Whether  it  far  been  supported  by  a  moderate  allowance 
had  the  intended  effect  or  not  is  doubtful,  from  his  father ;  all  hb  poetry  together  had 
but  its  literary  success  at  all  events  was  such  not  bronght  him  f  100.  With  the  purpose  of 
that  the  author  determined  to  enlarge  it,  replenishing  his  purse,  and  encouraged  by  the 
and  in  1714  it  was  accordingly  printed  with  advice  of  Addison,  he  now  issned  proposals 
the  addition  of  the  snpernaturtd  machinery  for  a  poetical  translation  of  tie  Biad,  to  be 
and  a  dedication  to  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  the  pnblished  by  subscription  in  6  volumes  at  a 
heroine  of  the  piece.  If  not  the  greatest,  it  guinea  each.  Swift  eierted  himself  to  pro- 
is  the  most  highly  finished  and  most  delightful  moto  the  sale,  and  the  young  anther's  reputa- 
of  his  poems.  About  the  beginning  of  1713  tion  was  already  so  high  that  over  660  copies 
he  resolved  to  become  a  painter,  and  accord-  were  subscribed  for.  Pope  however  was  no 
ingly  went  to  London,  where  for  a  year  and  a  master  of  Greek,  and  with  all  the  help  of  _va- 
half  he  studied  under  Jervas,  a  pupil  of  Sir  rions  translations,  had  at  first  such  "  terrible 
Godfrey  Kneller.  He  had  a  strong  natm'al  momcnta"that  he  wished  a  hundred  times  that 
taste  for  the  grt,  but  his  bad  eyesight  was  an  somebody  would  bang  him.  But  as  the  worit 
insuperable  bar  to  success ;  and  after  throw-  went  on  his  equanimity  returned,  the  task  be- 
ing away  "  three  Dr.  Swifts,  two  Lady  Bridge-  came  lighter,  and  he  fell  into  the  method  of 
waters,  a  duchess  of  Montague,  half  a  dozen  translatmg  30  or  40  verses  before  he  got  up, 
earls,  and  one  knight  of  the  garter,"  and  cse-  and  working  upon  it  the  rest  of  the  morning, 
outing  a  few  pieces  which  have  had  a  better  "My  usual  method,"  ho  says,  "  was  to  take 
fete,  he  returned  with  fredi  ardor  to  his  more  advantage  of  the  first  heat,  a'nd  then  to  correct 
congenial  pursuits.  A  descriptive  poem  on  each  book,  first  by  the  original  testj  tlien  by 
"  Windsor  Forest,"  which  does  not  rank  among  other  translations,  and  lastly  to  give  it  a  read- 
his  happiest  productions,  appeared  in  1Y13,  ing  for  the  versification  only."  In  this  way 
though  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  written  the  work  was  finished  in  about  6  years,  tho 
when  he  was  only  16 ;  and  an  "  Ode  for  Mu-  first  volume  appearing  in  1715  and  the  last  in 
MC  on  St.  CecCia's  Day,"  which  is  unfortunate  1720,  He  had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
in  provoking  comparison  with  the  magnificent  either  the  price  of  his  labor  or  the  reputation 
composition  of  Dryden  on  the  same  subject,  which  it  brought  him.  Beside  the  subscrip- 
waa  also  pubhshed  in  this  year.  In  the  mean  tion  money,  he  received  from  Lintot  the  pub- 
time  Pope  had  found  in  a  Eoman  Catholic  lislier  JE200  for  each  volume ;  and  his  total  re- 
family  at  Mapledurham  near  Binfleld  two  ceipts,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  were  £5,820, 
friends  with  whom  his  name  has  always  been  not  reckoning  the  large  snms  paid  by  some  of 
associated,  and  who  inspired  some  of  the  best  his  subscribers  in  addition  to  the  regular  price, 
of  his  letters  and  shorter  poems.  These  were  The  king,  for  instance,  gave  him  £200  and  the 
Teresa  and  Martha  Blount,  young  ladies  of  prince  of  Wales  £100,  The  life  of  Homer  pre- 
good  family  and  nearly  his  own  age.  Martha,  fixed  to  the  work  was  written  by  Pamell,  and 
the  younger  sister,  was  his  devoted  friend  the  information  for  the  notes  was  gathered 
through  life  and  his  principal  heir.  Her  inter-  principally  from  Enstathius,  by  Broome,  Jor- 
conrse  with  him  did  not  escape  the  imputations  tin,  and  another  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
of  scandal,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  no  impu-  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication 
tations  could  be  more  unjust.  Another  of  his  of  the  first  volume  appeared  a  translation  of 
friends  was  Gay ;  the  publication  of  "  Windsor  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  by  Tickell.  Pope 
Forest"  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Swift  and  Ar-  says  tlie  nation  was  not  more  divided  about 
buthnot ;  and  Steele,  who  was  one  of  the  first  whig  and  tory  than  the  idle  fellows  of  the 
to  appreciate  his  genius,  introduced  him  to  feather  were  about  the  two  translations.  Ad- 
Addison.  For  the  first  performance  of  Addi-  dison  gave  the  preference  to  Tickell,  a  prefer- 
Bon's  "  Oato"  (1713)  he  wrote  a  prologna  which  ence  not  unreasonably  suspected  of  springing 
was  not  less  popular  than  the  tragedy  itself;  from  personal  motives,  and  Pope  even  looked 
and  when  Dennis  attacked  the  play  he  has-  upon  him  as  the  real  anther  of  the  verses 
tened  to  revenge  his  friend  in  a  "Narrative  of  which  passed  under  Tickell's  name.  The  re- 
Dr.  Robert  Norris  [a  noted  quack  who  pre-  suit  was  an  open  quarrel  with  Addison,  whom 
tended  to  cure  lunatics]  concerning  the  strange  Pope  afterward  satirized  in  a  piece  which 
and  deplorable  Frenzy  of  J.  D."  Addison  stands  almost  unrivalled  in  English  poetry ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  displeased  with  Popa's  was  first  published  m  1723,  and  again  m  1727, 
officiousness,  and  took  the  pwns  to  disavow  and  -was  finally,  with  some  changes,  incorpo- 
oll  responsibility  for  the  satire ;  but  the  friend-  rated  with  the  "  Prologue  to  the  Satires."  He 
ly"  intercourse  between  the  es-sayist  and  the  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Addison  before  it  was 
poet  was  still  unintei-mpted,  and  Pope  con  printed,  and  says  "he  used  me  very  civilly 
tinned  to  write  for  the  "  Guardian,"  to  which  ever  after,"  During  the  progress  of  the  Iliad 
he  had  already  contributed  several  papers  Pope  often  visited  London,  gamed,  drank. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  was  a  sarcastic  paral-  had  '  luxurious  lobster  nights,"  grew  ashamed 
lei  between  his  own  pastorals  and  those  of  Ma  of  buaness,  railed  at  poor  authors,  frequented 
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Uie  drawing  rooma  of  women  of  rank  and  the  remaining  2  in  1726.     Thongh  hepro- 

feahion,  and  the  country  seata  of  the  nobility,  fessed  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  two  friends 

where  his  ehanning  convei'sation  made  him  (Broome  and  Fenton),  he  concealed  the  amount 

always  welcome,  and  in  a  word  set  up  for  of  this  assistance,  his  own  share  comprising 

The  gayest  Tiletndinairc,  only  12  hooks,  or  one  half  the  whole  work. 

Most  thtiiting  rake  ilive.  After  deducting  about  £800  paid  to  his  coadju- 

Lady  Mary  WorHey  Montagu  made  a  particu-  tors,  his  profits  from  the  translation  amounted 

lar  impression  upon  him,  and  was  one  of  his  to  £2,885,     Of  this  translation  Bentlej  is  said 

correspondents.    He  soon  tired  however  of  a  to  have  told  Kim :  "  It  is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr, 

life  of  dissipation,  and,  the  estate  at  Binfield  Pope ;  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer."    On 

having  been  sold,  removed  with  his  parents  to  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  he 

Ohiswiok,  where  he  published  a  collection  of  lelt  in  his  versions  "  a  treasure  of  poetical  ele- 

his  poems  (1  vol.  fol.  and  4to.,  1717),  in  which  ganoes  to  posterity,"  and  "a  series  of  linos  so 

first  appeared  his  "Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  elaborately  corrected  and  so  sweetly  modulated 

an  Unfortunate  Lady,"   and  the  "Epistle   of  that  the  vulgar  was   enamored  of  the  poem 

Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  the  most  passionate  of  hia  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the  translation." 

works.     Of  the  concluding  portion  of  this  In  l737-'8  he  published  in  conjunction  with 

poem,  in  which  he  refers  to  some  future  bard  Swift  3  volumes  of  "Miscellanies,"  in  which 


>,„..u.,„...^  ~ ,..-.. r-"  appeared  his  "Treatise  of  Martinus  Scribleras 

And  Image  chjumsbe  must  behold  no  more,  on  the  Bathos,  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poet- 
he  writes  to  Lady  Montagu,  then  at  Oonstanti-  ry,"  which  gave  rise  to  the  "  Dunoiad."  The 
nople:  "  Yon  will  find  one  passage  that  I  can-  "  Treatise"  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a 
not  tell  whetherto  wish  you  should  understand  larger  prose  work  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  Mar- 
or  not."  Soon  after  this,  his  father  having  tinua  Scriblerus,"  in  which  Pope,  Swift,  Ar- 
died,  ho  purchased  the  lease  of  a  villa  on  the  buthnot,  Pai'nell,  Lord  Oxford,  Atterbury,  Con- 
Thames  at  Twickenham,  where  in  constructing  gi-eve,  Gay,  and  others  undertook  to  ridicule  all 
a  grotto  and  decorating  the  grounds  he  found  a  the  false  tastes  in  learning.  The  project  was 
relaxation  from  severer  pursuits.  When  Lady  abandoned  in  1715  when  the  members  of  the 
Mary  returned  to  England  (Oct.  1718),  ha  Scriblerus  club  were  dispersed,  but  to  it  we 
persuaded  her  to  take  up  her  residence  near  owe  both  the  "Dnnciad"and"GuDiver'sTrav- 
Twickenham.  But  the  ardor  of  his  affection  els."  The  authors  attacked  in  the  "Treatise" 
soon  cooled ;  they  met  seldom,  and  finally  retaliated  in  a  number  of  publications,  and 
quarrelled,  and  the  lady  to  whom  he  had,  ad-  even  threatened  Pope  witii  personal  violence, 
dressed  the  most  impassioned  love  verses  be-  Thus  provoked,  he  determiaed  to  crush  the 
came  the  object  of  the  coarsest  of  his  satires,  whole  host  of  scribblers  in  one  great  effort  of 
Ko  satisfactory  osplanation  of  their  quarrel  his  genius,  and,  guided  by  the  advice  of  Swift, 
has  ever  been  given ;  it  is  very  commonly  who  contributed  largely  to  the  prolegomena 
ascribed  to  a  declaration  of  love  by  the  poet  and  notes,  produced  in  1728  that  immortal 
Tinder  circumstances  which  provoked  the  lady  poem  "  The  Dunciad,"  The  plan  was  bor- 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter — a  cause  rowed  from  Dryden's  "MacFleoknoe,"aiid  the 
quite  sufficient  in  Pope's  case  to  accountfor  heroatfirstwasTheobald,whoinalateredition 
the  malignant  hatred  which  he  evidently  bore  was  dethroned  to  make  room  for  Colley  Cib- 
her.  White  her  influence  was  on  the  decline  her.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  poem  was 
he  seems  to  have  been  smitten  by  the  charms  immense.  It  was  presented  by  Walpole  to 
of  another  lady,  "the  mild  Erinna,  blushing  King  George  II.,  who  was  pleased  to  declare 
in  her  bays,"  with  the  idea  of  whom  he  says  ho  th.it  Mr,  Pope  was  "  a  vei-y  honest  man."  On 
became  so  mad  as  to  steal  her  portrait  and  pass  the  morniog  of  publication  the  "  dunces"  be- 
wholo  days  in  sitting  before  it.  This  is  now  sieged  the  printer's  shop  in  crowds  to  prevent 
ascertdned  to  have  been  Judith  Cowper,  after-  its  sale,  and  failmg  in  that  held  weekly  cJuba 
ward  Mrs.  Madan,  the  aunt  of  the  poet  Oowper,  to  concert  hostilities.  Dennis,  who  had  re- 
— Pope's  reputation  was  now  so  high  that  ceived  ^  conspicuous  place  in  the  satire,  pnb- 
Tonson  made  him  an  offer  to  undertake  an  lished  several  retaliatory  pieces ;  but  a  few 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  a  task  for  which  be  years  later,  when  he  was  blind  and  in  distress, 
had  liardly  a  single  qualification.  The  work  Pope  wrote  a  prologue  to  a  play  which  was 
was  published  in  1735  in  6  vols.  4to.,  and,  performed  for  his  benefit.  His  triumph  waa 
though  abounding  in  faults  of  all  kinds,  had  now  complete,  and  he  could  afford  to  be  mag- 
at  lea^  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  way  nanimous. — The  class  of  compositions  to  which 
for  some  future  correction  of  the  text.  His  Pope  next  applied  himself,  namely,  his  ethical 
blunders  and  shortcomings  were  exposed  by  poems,  form  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
8  plodding  author  named  Theobald,  at  first  in  of  his  works.  In  1731  appeared  his  epistle  on 
a  treatise  called  "  Shakespeare  Restored,"  and  "  Taste,"  addressed  to  Lord  Burlington  (after- 
afterward  in  a  formal  edition  for  nhidi  he  wardentitled"Of  False  Taste,"  and  finally  "Of 
was  suitably  rewarded  in  the  Dunciad  At  the  Use  of  Riches"),  and  in  the  next  year  an 
the  same  time  Pope  had  "undtrtaken  for  epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst  "On  the  Use  of 
Lintot  a  translation  of  tlie  Odys  ey  the  first  Eichea  These  are  now  known  as  the  4th  and 
~      ■       s  of  which  appeared  m  17-!6,  and  3d  of  the  "Moral  Essays;"  the  1st,  to  Lord 
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Cobham,  "  On  the  Knowledge  and  Charactera  many  of  the  letters  in  this  genuine  edition 
of  Men,"  appeared  in  1733,  and  the  2d,  "to  a  correspond  with  those  in  Ourll's,  while  tliey 
Lady"  (Martha  BloTint),  "On  the  Characters  differ  essentially  from  the  originals;  and  the 
of  Women,"  in  1735.  The  four  epistles  com-  conviction  is  irresistible  that  P.  T.  -waa  Pope 
posing  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  a  work  which  he  liimself,  who  resorted  to  this  dishonorable 
seems  to  have  had  in  mind  as  early  as  I7S5,  stratagem  in  order  to  make  an  esciise  for 
were  published  anonymously  in  1732,  '3,  '4,  giving  his  correspondence  to  the  world.  That 
They  were  inscribed  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  from  the  letters  were  transformed  gi-eatlyfrom  their 
whom  it  has  been  wrongly  supposed  that  the  original  language,  addresses  altered,  names  in- 
substance  of  the  poem  was  borrowed,  a  sns-  terpolated  or  suppressed,  paxts  of  different  let- 
picion  which  Bolingbroke  himself  never  enter-  tera  combined,  whole  letters  forged,  and  dates 
tained.  The  philosophy  of  the  poem  differs  changed,  to  the  conftision  of  all  tlie  poet's  biog- 
little  from  tbat  of  Bolingbroke,  and  exposed  the  raphers,  has  long  been  known.  The  publica- 
poet  to  repeated  charges  of  fataiism  and  infldel-  tion  of  bis  correspondence  with  Swift  (1741) 
Ity,  which  Warburton  has  labored  strenuously  was  probably  effected  by  a  similar  contrivance, 
to  disprove.  The  "  Moral  Essays"  and  "  Essay  The  last  important  work  of  Pope  was  "  The 
onMan"werebntpartsof  a  great  scheme  which  New  Dunciad,"  which  appeared  separately  in 
the  antbor  did  not  live  to  accomplish.  "The  1742,  and  was  combined  with  the  former  satire, 
Bnbjeet  is  large,"  he  writes  to  Swift,  "  and  will  as  a  4th  book,  in  1743,  It  is  superior  to  the 
divide  into  four  epistles,  which  naturally  follow  other  in  its  object,  which  was  to  satirize  all 
the  '  Essay  on  Man,'  viz, :  1,  of  the  extent  and  false  pretenders  to  taste  and  sdence,  but  it  has 
limits  of  human  reason  and  science ;  2,  a  view  been  objected  that  the  snbjects  introduced  do 
of  the  useful,  and  therefore  attainable,  and  of  not  harmonize  with  the  previous  parts  of  the 
the  unuseful,  and  therefore  unattainabie  arts ;  work.  In  the  substitution  of  Gibber  for  Thco- 
3,  of  the  nature,  ends,  application,  and  use  of  bald  when  the  whole  was  republished  in  1743 
different  capacities ;  4,  of  the  nse  of  learning,  he  made  a  capital  mistake,  for  the  descriptions 
of  the  science  of  the  world,  and  of  wit.  It  wiil  first  written  of  the  dnll  and  witless  editor  of 
conclude  with  a  satire  against  Uie  misapplica-  Shakespeare  became  ludicrously  inappropriate 
tion  of  all  these,  exemplified  by  pictures,  char-  when  applied  to  the  gossiping  and  vivacious 
acters,  and  examples."  The  "Imitations  of  comedian. — Pope  now  felt  that  his  life  was 
Horace"  were  begun  while  the  "  Essay  on  drawing  to  a  close,  and  resolved  to  devote 
Man"  was  still  in  progress,  that  of  the  Ist  his  remaining  days  to  preparing  with  the 
satire  of  the  2d  book  appearing  in  1733.  Lord  assistance  of  Warburton  a  complete  edition  of 
Hervey  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  hav-  his  works.  He  lived  however  to  supervise 
ing  been  satirized  in  this  poem,  the  former  only  the  "  Donciad,"  the  "  Essay  on  Man," 
as  "Lord  Panny,"  and  the  latter  as  Sappho,  and  the  "Essay  on  Criticism."  His  disease 
replied  jointly  in  "  Verses  to  the  Imitator  of  was  dropsy  in  the  breast.  In  his  last  mo- 
Horace,"  and  Hervey  alone  in  a  "  Letter  fl'om  ments  Hooke,  the  Eoman  historian,  brought 
B  Nobleman  at  Hampton  Court  to  a  Doctor  of  liim  a  priest,  who  came  out  from  his  chamber 
Divinity."  Pope  answered  them  in  a  "  Letter  penetrated  to  the  last  degree  by  the  Christian 
to  a  Noble  Lord,"  which  on  second  thought  ho  state  of  mind  in  which  he  found  him.  He  was 
suppressed,  and  in  a  poetical  "Epistle  to  Dr.  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Twickenham, 
Arbuthnot"  (1735),  which  he  calls  "  a  sort  of  where  17  years  afterward  Warburton  erected 
bill  of  complaint,  begun  several  years  before  a  monument  to  his  memory. — Despite  his  fond- 
and  drawn  np  by  snatches."  It  now  stands  as  ness  for  little  intrigues,  his  petulance,  his  vani- 
the  "  Prologue  to  the  Satires."— A  volume  of  ty,  and  his  frequent  disregard  for  truth,  Pope 
Pope'sletters  toMr.HenryOromwellhadbeen  was  warm  and  persevering  in  his  friendships, 

E Tinted  by  CurU  as  early  as  1726.  Cromwell  social,  generous,  and  benevolent.  His  devo- 
ad  given  them  to  his  mistress  Mrs.  Thomas,  tion  to  his  mother,  who  lived  with  him  to  the 
who  sold  them  to  Ourll  for  10  guineas ;  and  age  of  98,  was  too  remarkable  not  to  be  re- 
Pope,  though  he  expressed  great  displeasure,  corded,  and  Swift  declared  that  ho  not  only 
made  no  efert  to  suppress  them.  Three  years  had  never  witnessed  but  had  never  lieard  of 
afterward  a  volume  of  bis  correspondence  with  any  thing  like  it.  He  apparently  felt  little  at- 
Wycherley  was  published,  undoubtedly  by  his  tachment  to  his  religion,  but  he  resisted  great 
own  contrivance,  though  he  declared  that  the  temptations  to  change  it  when  such  a  step 
manuscripts  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained,  would  have  opened  to  him  the  highest  worldly 
In  1735  appeared  a  volume  entitled  "  Mr.  advantages.  The  deformity  of  his  person  was 
Pope's  Literary  Correspondence  for  30  years,"  redeemed  by  a  fine,  thoughtful  countenance, 
which  was  also  unauthorized.  It  was  pub-  and  a  quick,  piercing  eye.  The  minute  de- 
lished  by  Onrll,  who  received  the  books,  al-  scription  of  his  habits  given  by  Dr.  Johnson 
reitdy  printed,  from  an  unknown  correspond-  applies  only  to  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when 
ent  styling  himself  P.  T.  Not  more  than  he  was  so  weak  that  he  conld  hardly  stand 
800  copies  were  furnished  him,  all  of  which  erect  without  the  support  of  corsets,  and  re- 
were  imperfect.  Pope  soon,  came  forward  quired  the  assistance  of,  a  maid  to  dress  and 
with  a  "genuine  edition"  (17S7),  professedly  undress  him.  To  the  last  he  was  a  diligent 
in  self-defence ;  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  student ;  he  seldom  published  any  thing  till  he 
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had  kept  it  several  years  lij  Mm;  and  prob-  deltoid,  witt  spreading,  prominent  veins,  aome- 
ablj  no  poet  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  what  heart-sliaped  at  base,  taper-pointed,  aer- 
"the  laat  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot."  rate,  with  cartilaginous  and  incurved,  slightly 
So  poet  certainly  ever  had  so  decided  an  in-  hairy  teeth  ;  fertile  aments  very  long,  flesible, 
flueiice  oa  the  taste  of  his  age,  and  the  facility  and  pendnlous;  scales  lacerate,  fringed,  not 
with  which  imitators  caught  his  style  and  hairy;  stigmas  dilated  and  very  large;  the 
copied  liis  feults  had  at  one  time  seriously  de-  seed  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  plume  having 
predated  his  reputation;  but  his  position  is  the  whiteness  of  cotton.  It  is  called  the  neck- 
now  recognized  as  among  the  fii-at  of  English  lace  poplar,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  long 
poets  His  letters  are  admirable  specimens  ament  of  ripened  fruits,  before  opening,  to  the 
of  prose  composition,  full  of  humor,  wit,  and  beads  of  a  necklace.  A  variety  with  variegated 
vivacity,  but  too  studiously  elaborate  to  be  leaves  is  known  to  gardeners.  The  tree  was 
models  of  epistolary  style.  Some  of  them,  early  introduced  into  Europe  for  ornament,  and 
like  a  great  many  of  his  other  prose  writings  into  Switzerland  especially,  where  it  was  es- 
and  poems,  are  grossly  indecent.— The  best  tensively  cultivated  and  called  the  Swiss  pop- 
editions  of  Pope's  works  are  Warburton'a  (9  lar.  Its  wood  is  soft,  white,  cJose-grained,  and 
vols  8vo.,  1T51),  Bowles's  (10  vols.,  1807),  not  inclined  to  splmter.  Its  range  is  from 
and  Eoscoe's,  with  a  memoir  (10  vols.,  182i).  New  England  to  Illinois,  and  southward  and 
A  new  critical  edition,  commenced  by  J.  W.  westward  as  far  as  the  Arkansas  river,  growing 
Croker  and  finished  by  the  Eev.  'WhitweU  on  river  and  lake  bants.  The  angled  cotton- 
Elwin  has  lately  (1881)  been  announced  in  wood  (F.  anguJata,  Alton)  is  an  equally  large 
London.  The  memoir  preflsed  to  Mr.  Bowles's  tree,  growing  m  low  grounds  from  Pennsyl- 
edition  presented  a  very  unfavorable  view  of  vania  to  Wisconsin  and  southward.  It  has 
Pope  both  aa  a  man  and  a  poet,  and  led  to  a  thick,  smooth,  and  sharply  angled  branches ; 
prolonged  conti-oversy  in  which  Byron,  Camp-  large,  smooth,  deltoid-ovate,  acute  or  slightly 
bell,  and  Eoscoe  took  the  field  in  Pope's  de-  acuminate  leaves,  6  to  8  inches  long,  truncate 
fence.  There  is  an  excellent  life  of  Pope  by  at  base,  obtusely  serrate  with  incurved  teeth, 
E.  Carrnthers  in  Bohn'a  "  Illustrated  Library"  the  veins  conspicuous  and  yellowish  ;  the  pe- 
(1857),  and  a  great  deal-  of  valuable  inforraa-  tioles,  which  are  compressed  at  the  tips,  are  of 
tion  concerning  him  has  been  brought  to  light  the  same  tint ;  the  substance  of  the  leaves  is 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  London  "Atha-  thbi,  and  they  are  smooth  and  of  a  fine  green 
ntenm"  and  "  Notes  and  Queries."  color ;  the  wood  is  white,  soft,  and  of  little  use, 

POPISHPLOT.    SeeOiTBS,  Tims.  InEuropeitisesteemedasan  ornamental  plant. 

POPLAE  (Lat.  popului,  supposed  to  have  The  downy-leaved  poplar  (P.  Jieterophylla, 
been  so  called  from  being  used  as  a  shade  tree  Linn.)  is  40  to  60  feet  high ;  the  bark  of  the 
in  the  people's  or  public  walks,  arbor  populi),  trunk  is  very  thick  and  furrowed ;  the  young 
the  name  of  several  distinct  species  of  hai-dy  branches  are  round ;  the  leaves  when  young 
trees  of  the  genua  populu»,  with  deciduous  are  very  downy,  becoming  smooth  when  older, 
leaves,  nativesof  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  6  inches  long  and  as  many  broad,  of  a  thick 
and  northern  Africa.  The  genus  is  distin-  testure,  denticulated,  heart-shaped,  the  lobea 
guished  by  its  cylindrical,  dicecious,  many-flow-  at  the  base  overlapping  so  as  to  conceal  the 
ered  aments,  and  is  unlike  the  willows,  which  npperpartoftbecylindrical petiole;  tbeamenta 
belomr  to  the  same  natural  order  of  mlicaeem,  are  3  mches  long  and  drooping ;  the  wood  is 
in  having  the  calyx  (bractea)  wedge-shaped  and  soft,  light,  and  unfit  for  use,  its  heart  yellowish, 
laciniated  on  its  terminal  edge,  enclosmg  a  sin-  inclined  to  red.  This  species  is  found  from  tiio 
gle  flower ;  tiie  baiToii  fiower  having  8  stamens  western  parts  of  New  England  to  Illinois  and 
at  least,  and  often  many  more,  their  filaments  southw  ard.  The  tacamahac  or  balsam  poplar 
very  short,  and  the  anthers  large,  drooping,  (P.  bahamifera,  Linn.)  is  a  tall  tree  80  feet 
and  quadrangular;  the  fertile  with  a  pomted  high;  its  branches  are  round ;  leaves  borne  on 
ovary,  no  style,  and  4  to  8  subulate  stigmas,  long  round  petioles,  of  a  lance-oval  form,  deep 
The  aments,  appearing  early  in  the  spiing,  very  green  above,  and  rusty  a.lver  white  reticulately 
numerous  and  produced,  when  the  trees  are  veinedbeneath,  finely  serrate;  the  baften  flow- 
destitute  of  leaves,  help  to  render  them  con-  era  with  very  many  stamens.  The  bairn  of 
apicuous,  especially  in  those  species  which  have  Gilead  tree  (P.  eandicans,  Alton)  is  conaidered 
red  flowers.  The  fruits  are  small  seeds,  each  a  variety,  having  broader  and  more  or  less 
of  an  ovate  form  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  fine  heart-shaped,  pointed,  serrate  leaves,  whitish 
hairs.  Many  species  are  described  by  botanists,  and  reticulately  veined  beneath,  and  the  toot- 
but  generally  the  descriptions  are  made  from  stalk  commonly  hairy.  In  both  the  leaf  buds 
trees  of  a  single  sex ;  further  and  better  oppor-  arc  coated  with  a  resinous  and  scented  sub- 
tunitbs  to  study  the  forms  of  both  sexes  of  a  stance  which  is  employed  in  popuhir  medioa- 
species  may  prove  that  some  considered  diverse  ments.  They  occur  wild  from  New  England 
are  identical— Among  the  North  American  to  Wisconsin  and  northward ;  the  latter  how- 
popkrs,  the  Cottonwood  or  necklace  poplar  ever  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  woods,  but  is 
(P.  monilifira,  Alton)  is  a  large  tree,  80  or  extensively  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  ISew 
more  feet  high,  the  branches  at  first  slightly  Englandaaashadetreeaboutdwellings, though 
angled,  but  becoming  round ;  leaves  broadly  its  cottony  seeds  and  its  liability  to  send  up 
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numerons  Buekers  from  the  roots  render  it  ob-  yellowish.  The  oments  appear  in  March  and 
jectionable.  The  wood  is  soft  and  nearly  Aj^rii ;  those  of  the  barren  flowers  are  of  a, 
worthless.  The  narrow-leaved  poplar  (P.  ait-  dark  red  color  and  produce  a  striking  effect  | 
guitifolia,  Torrey)  is,  according  to  Nuttall,  the  the  eapsoles  are  round  and  the  Beeds  envel- 
eottonwood  noticed  bj  Lewis  and  Olark  in  oped  in  a  beautiful  white  cotton.  The  wood  ia 
their  expedition,  and  was  seea  frequently  by  soft,  yellow,  and  fibrous,  and  is  employed  in 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Platte  and  its  making  packing  cases,  and  as  it  never  splinters 
tributaries.  The  height  of  tliis  species,  which  it  is  very  useful  for  turning  into  bowls,  trays, 
nearly  resembles  the  balsam  poplar,  is  from  60  and  such  wares ;  it  is  an  indifferent  fuel ;  the 
to  100  feet ;  its  smaller  brancnes  are  rouud  bark  is  used  in  Russia  in  preparing  morocco 
and  smooth,  and  the  leaf  buds  resinous;  leaves  leather;  the  resin  of  lie  leaf  buds  is  esteemed 
ovate-lanceolate  or  acutely  lanceolate,  smootli  for  healing  properties,  and  bees  are  fond  of  the 
above  and  slightly  but  obtusely  serrate ;  the  flowers.  The  white  poplar  or  abele  tree  (P. 
wood  brittle  and  poor.  It  is  almost  the  only  alba,  Linn.)  is  native  of  ipost  pails  of  Europe, 
treeocenrringoverwide  extents  of  prairie.  In  growing  in  mobt  eoUs  and  reaching  tte  height 
the  severity  of  the  winter  tie  Indians  collect  of  80  to  90  feet.  It  is  conspicuous  for  its  angu- 
the  branches  tofeedtheirhorses,aiid  the  beaver  lar,  lobed  leaves,  which  are  dark  green  above 
selects  them  for  his  choice  food ;  the  resinous  and  very  white  beneatih.  It  is  a  popular  oma- 
buds  are  also  eaten  greedily  by  a  species  of  mental  tree  in  streets,  cemeteries,  and  public 
pigeon.  The  American  aspen  (P.  tremuUides,  squares,  but  its  prmensity  to  throw  up  suckers 
MX.)  is  a  small,  graceful  tree,  20  to  40  feet  from  the  roots  renders  it  somewhat  objectiona- 
high,  with  small  and  moderately  spreading  ble  where  neatness  is  required.  For  planting 
branches;  the  trunk  has  a  whitish  day-colored  out  in  poor  and  thin  soils  and  in  sandy  areas, 
bark  blotched  witi  very  dark  brown;  the  young  especially  near  the  sea  coast,  this  very  dispo^- 
shoots  are  of  a  polished  bronze  green,  gradual-  tioa  to  spread  rapidly  over  the  soil  renders  it 
ly  changing  to  gray ;  leaves  round,  2  inches  worthy  of  attention.  There  are  numerous  va- 
long  and  of  equal  breadth,  rather  heart-shaped  rieties,  but  the  principal  one  is  the  hoary  pop- 
at  base,  abruptly  acuminate,  the  border  wavy  lar  (P.  canescena,  Smith),  which  difiers  in  a 
toothed ;  the  petiole  very  slender,  as  long  as  roundish,  deeply  waved  foliage,  cylindrical 
the  leaf,  and  compressed  laterally,  from  which  aments,  and  8  stigmas  ia  the  fertile  flower; 
arrangement  the  slightest  wind  agitates  them,  the  bract  is  also  more  deeply  and  regularly  cat. 
The  wood  is  soft,  fine-grained,  light,  and  very  Its  wood  is  adapted  for  fuel,  and  ranks  highest 
perishable  when  exposed  to  the  weather;  tho  of  all  the  European  poplars.  The  trembling 
bark  is  excessively  bitter,  with  a  fiavor  similar  poplar  or  European  ospen  (P.  iremula,  Linn.) 
to  that  of  quinine.  The  tree  is  found  in  Can-  is  a  rapidly  growing  tree  of  middle  size,  widi 
ada  as  fhr  N.  as  lat.  64°,  and  thence  southward  a  clear,  straight  trunk,  and  smooth  bark,  be- 
abundantly,  and  as  far  W.  as  the  Eocky  moun-  coming  gray  and  cracking  with  age ;  the 
tains.  The  large-toothed  aspea  (P.  grandiden-  branches,  which  are  few,  become  pendulous; 
tata,  Ms.)  is  a  tall,  ei-eet  tree,  covered  with  a  the  young  shoots  are  tough,  pliant,  and  of  a 
smooth  bark  of  a  light  greenish  gray  color;  reddish  color;  the  flowers  appear  early;  pe- 
the  branches  are  small,  and  tho  head  is  not  tioles  compressed;  leaves  roundish  ovate  or 
very  broad ;  the  leaves,  borne  in  tufts  at  the  nearly  orbicular  and  toothed,  at  first  downy, 
ends  of  the  branches,  are  roundish,  with  large,  but  at  length  smooth  on  both  sides.  This 
irregular,  sinuate  teeth  ;  smooth  on.  both  sides,  species  grows  with  great  rapidity,  being  fond 
bnt  paler  beneath ;  the  petioles  slender,  com-  of  wet  soils  and  oecnrring  in  widely  separate 

tiressed  laterally,  two  thirds  as  long  as  the  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  wood  is 
eaves.  It  is  common  ia  woods  from  New  tender  and  white,  and  employed  by  turners, 
Enghmd  to  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  north-  engravers,  cabinet  makers,  &e.,  nnd  also  used 
ward.  The  wood  has  been  employed  in  various  for  burning  into  charcoal;  its  bark  is  em- 
ways  in  the  arts  and  used  as  a  fuel,  burning  ployed  for  tanning;  tlie  leaves,  either  green 
like  pine  when  dry.  The  American  black  pop-  or  djy,  are  eaten  readily  by  cattle  and  sheep, 
lar  (P.  hetulcrfolia,  Pursh)  is  regarded  as  a  va-  It  is  prized  as  an  ornamental  tree,  especially 
rietj  of  the  European  black  poplar,  being  first  in  landscape  gardening,  and  many  superstitions 
noticed  in  this  country  by  Michaux  on  the  are  attached  to  the  pecuUarity  of  its  trem- 
banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  still  to  be  bling  leaves  when  moved  by  the  slightest 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hoboken,  W.  J.,  breezes.  The  Lombardy  poplar  (P.  dilatafa, 
and  seldom  elsewhere  ia  the  United  States. — ■  Aiton)  is  well  knownand  readUydistinguished 
The  common  black  poplar  or  black-barked  by  its  tall,  narrow  form  and  tapering  propor- 
poplar  ia  the  P.  nigra  of  Linnteus,  belonging  tions.  It  has  been  considered  as  indigenous 
to  Europe,  growing  wild  from  Sweden  to  Italy,  to  Italy,  particularly  to  the  banks  of  the  Po ; 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  woods,  but  its  native  country  is  Persia,  and  it  is 
and  rising  to  the  altitude  of  60  to  80  ffeet,  with  fouad  growing  wild  in  the  Himalaya.  It  was 
an  ample  head  and  numerous  branches.  The  probably  introduced  into  Italy  from  Persia; 
bark  is  ash-colored,  and  becomes  deeply  fur-  no  mentioa  is  made  of  it  by  the  Roman  agri- 
rowed  with  age;  the  leaves,  slightly  notched  cultural  writers.  Both  in  Europe  and  America 
opon  their  edges,  are  pale  green,  the  petioles  its  principal  use  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
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planting  by  canals  and  in  rows  along  avenues,  nodical  discharges  of  sulphujons  vapors  and 
public  squares,  and  roadsides.  Among  round-  cinders,  of  wliicb  the  larger  masses  constantly 
headed  trees  it  groups  well,  and  makes  a  fine  fell  back  into  the  crater.  A  variable  column 
contrast  by  its  graceful  and  cypress-shaped  of  smoke  is  now  visible  (tom  the  mountain, 
outline  The  Lombardy  poplar  lias  been  known  but  no  luminous  emanations.  The  years  1519, 
to  grow  100  to  130  feet  high,  but  it  ia  not  usual  1589,  and  1540  alone  aeem  to  have  been  distin- 
to  see  such  specimens  in  this  country.  It  is  guished  by  igneous  eruptions, 
spoken  of  for  its  beauty  ou  its  native  plains  in  POpPIG,  Editaed,  a  German  traveller  and 
the  East  It  flowers  early  in  the  season ;  the  naturalist,  born  in  Plauen  in  1797.  He  flnish- 
aments  of  barren  blossoms  are  of  a  rich  deep  ed  his  education  at  the  university  of  Leipsic. 
orunson  hut  they  are  seldom  noticed,  as  they  In  1822  he  went  to  Cuba,  afterward  visited  the 
yrov,  upon  the  uppermost  branches.  It  was  United  States,  travelled  over  Chili  and  Pern, 
once  a  fiivorite  in  the  United  States,  having  went  down  the  river  Amazon,  and  in  1882 
been,  mtroduced  about  a  century  since,  but  is  returned  to  Germany  with  botanical  and  zoo- 
much  out  of  favor  now.  Its  wood  ia  small  in  logical  collections,  and  published  an  account 
quantity  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  of  his  travels  and  of  his  botanical  researches, 
and  18  nearly  worthless. — The  poplars  are  ail  Sinoe  1837  he  has  been  professor  of  geology  in 
easy  of  cultivation,  increasing  readily  from  the  university  of  Leipsic 
suckers  and  cuttings.  The  wood  of  several  POPPT(papoBer),thenameofannnal,  rarely 
species  commnnioates  various  dyes  to  wool. —  perennial,  flowering  plants,  belonging  mostly  to 
The  term  poplar  is  applied  to  the  tulip  tree  the  old  world,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  pro- 
(liriodendron  tulyn/erd),  anoble  and  useful  tree  ducing  in  one  species  tlie  drug  known  in  com- 
with  which  the  true  poplars  have  no  afflnity.  merce  and  medicine  as  opinm.  The  species  are 
POPOCATEPETL  (Nahuatl  or  Aztec,  popo-  herbs  with  a  milky  juice,  fibrous  roots,  and 
ea,  to  smoke,  and  t^>etl,  mountain),  or  Voloan  round  stems  having  imperfect  nodes ;  alternate, 
GsAxnE  DB  Mbsioo,  a  volcano  situated  about  simple  or  incised  leaves,  and  nodding  flower 
10  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  has  an  bnds;  sepals  mostly  2,  petals  mostly  4 ;  stig- 
elevation  of  17,730  feet,  or  1,B45  feet  higher  maa  united  into  a  flat  crown  of  4  to  20  rays 
than  Mont  Blanc,  while  the  plain  from  which  resting  on  the  summit  of  the  ovary ;  fruit  a 
it  is  viewed  is  itself  7,000  feet  above  the  capsule,  short  andturgid,  with  nnmerousmany- 
levol  of  Lombardy,  It  is  connected  with  the  seeded  placentaa,  opening  by  chinks  under  tho 
volcano  of  Iztaccihuatl  by  a  high  ridge,  which,  edge  of  the  stigma.  The  species,  about  20  in 
at  the  pass  of  Ahualco,  is  10,523  feet  above  number,  are  seldom  seen  in  America  except 
the  sea,  and  sometimes  covered  with  snow.  It  in  gardens.  The  com  popj)y  (P.  rhmaa,  Linn.) 
was  by  way  of  this  pass  that  Oortes,  accom-  has  a  hairy  stem,  hispid,  pinnate  and  bipinnate 
jianLed  by  6,000  Tlasoalan  Indians,  executed,  leaves,  small  scarlet  flowers,  and  a  smooth  glo- 
in  Oct.  1619,  his  bold  march  from  Oholula  to  bose  capsole.  It  is  a  common  weed  in  the  com 
Tezcuco  and  Mexico.  Popocatepetl  was  at  or  grdn  fields  of  Europe ;  its  flowers  have  a 
that  time  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  activity;  tendency  to  become  multiples-petalled  and  to 
and  Oortes  relates,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  assume  s  diversity  of  colors,  rendering  the 
Charles  V.,  that,  wishing  to  discover  whence  varieties  attractive  annnals  for  the  flowering 
proceeded  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  rose  garden.  The  common  field  poppy  (P.  d'obiam, 
from  the  mountain,  he  chose  30  daring  men  Linn.)iaseeninsome  partsof  Fennsjlvaniaand 
among  his  companions  to  climb  to  its  summit,  southward,  having  a  stem  clothed  with  slender 
under  the  lead  of  Diego  de  Ordaz,  who  boasted  spreading  hairs,  leaves  pinnately  dissected,  the 
of  having  accomplished  this  feat,  and  was  in  aegments  often  incised  and  decarrent,  the  se- 
conaequence  permitted  by  the  emperor  to  em-  pals  hairy,  the  petals  of  a  light  scarlet,  and  the 
blazon  a  flaming  volcano  on  his  escutcheon,  capsule  smooth  and  obovoid-oblong.  It  is  con- 
But  Cortes  states  expressly  that  no  one  could  jectured  that  it  may  become  troublesome  aa 
reach  the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  consequence  an  introduced  weed  unless  attended  to.  The 
of  the  great  quantities  of  snow  which  covered  naked-stemmed  jrappy  (P.  nudicaule,  Linn.)  ia 
it  He  subsequently  sent  others  on  the  same  a  hairy  perennial  with  pinnatifid  leaves  and 
errand,  and  in  1522  one  of  them,  Francisco  very  long  peduncles  bearing  yellow  flowers.  It 
Mantaiio,  not  only  reached  its  top,  hut  had  is  found  wild  in  Labrador  and  arctic  America, 
himself  let  down  into  its  crater  by  ropes  to  tho  Tho  oriental  poppy  (JP.  orientate,  Will  d.)  is  a 
depth  of  70  or  80  fathoms.  After  a  lapse  of  native  of  the  Levant,  and  the  braot«ate  poppy 
more  than  300  years,  the  brothers  Frederic  (P.  bracteatwm,  Lindley)  occurs  in  Siberia; 
and  WUliam  Glennie  in  1827  reached  its  sum-  they  are  both  perennial  species,  with  large, 
mit  and  determined  its  altitude  barometrically,  rough,  pinnate-serrate  foliage ;  the  scape  is 
They  were  followed  by  Samuel  Birckbeck  in  long  and  l-flowered,  the  sepals  bristly,  the 
Nov.  1827;  by  Baron  von  Gerolt,  present  min-  petals  large  and  of  a  brilliant  reddish  scarlet; 
ister  of  Prussia  in  the  United  States,  in  1834;  tlie  whole  contour  of  the  plants  produces  a 
and  on  April  11, 1848,  by  Oapt.OharlesP.  Stone  great  effect  in  the  garden  border. — The  opium 
and  5  other  officers  of  the  U.  8.  army  then  in  poppy,  a  native  probably  of  Asia  Minor,  has  a 
Mexico.  They  observed  several  cones  of  erup-  tall,  annual  stem;  oblong,  glaucous,  smooth 
tion  in  the  crater,  from  which  proceeded  pe-  leaves,  embracing  the  stalk ;  pure  white  petals, 
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and  a  smooth  globular  capsule.  There  are  two  plant,  with  prieklf  fohage  and  a  yellow  juice; 
varieties,  soraetiuies  regarded  as  distinct  species,  the  flowers  pale  yellow  or  white.  Some  gardeu 
viz.:  the  P.  somniferum,  with  red,  sometimes  varietiesof  it  wiliverylarge  aiiddelicatewhite 
white  tiowers,  and  black  seeds  in  globose  cap-  flowersare  very  ornamental.  The  two  species  of 
suies,  known  as  the  garden  poppy ;  and  the  P.  the  Californian  poppy  (ckryieis  CaHfomica  and 
officinale,  with  pure  white  flowers  and  white  0.  Douglastii,  T.  and  G.),  elegant,  low,  spreading 
seeds  in  ovate-globoae  capsules,  the  chinks  plants,  with  a  fine-cut,  glaucous  foliage,  and 
tinder  the  stigma  being  obliterated.  Both  of  brilliant  golden  or  orange-colored  flowers  pro- 
these  kinds  are  cidtivated  and  employed  in  duced  throughout  the  entire  summer,  are  much 
obtaining  opium.  When  the  white-flowered  prizedforbeddingout inthegarden.  Wehave 
Bpccies  or  varieties  become  multiples-petalled,  seen  the  former  in  a  depauperated  form  beeom- 
they  are  very  ornamental  in  the  garden,  espe-  ing  an  adventitious  weed.  The  bloodroot  (sam- 
di^ly  Buch  as  have  crimson  stripes  and  lines  guinaria-  Canaderme,  Linn.)  is  remarkable  for 
upon  a  pnre  white  ground.  If  care  is  taken  to  its  early  and  pure  snowy  white  flowers,  and  its 
save  seed  from  the  best  flowers,  destroying  all  crimson-orai^  colored  juices  of  intense  hitter 
the  inferior  and  single  ones,  these  peculiar  taste,  nseftil  in  medicine ;  and  when  introdnced 
traits  can  be  secured;  and  when  the  choicer  intotheflowerbordersitvieswiththecrocns  in 
sorts  are  sown  in  patclies  in  rich  soil,  they  the  sunny  days  of  spring.  The  dendTomecen 
should  be  very  carefully  thinned,  and  subse-  rigidum  (Bentham)  is  a  branching,  glabrous 
quently  on  coming  into  blossom  the  capsules  shrab,  with  rigid,  coriaceous  foliiwe,  and  large, 
should  be  cut  off  as  the  petals  fall,  in  order  to  yellow,  papaveraceous  flowers,  found  on  the 
prolong  the  blooming.  The  opium  poppy  in  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Oolifoi'nia. 
India  is  sown  in  winter,  and  its  products  se-  PORCELAIN.  See  Poitegt  and  PoEOBtAiN. 
cured  before  the  intense  heat  comes  on.  The  POEOELAIN  CLAY.  See  Clay. 
soil  is  highly  manured  and  copiously  watered,  PORCUPINE  (Lat.  poreits,  a  hog,  and  spina, 
for  even  the  condition  of  the  dew  aflects  the  a  thorn  or  spine),  the  common  name  of  the  sub- 
quantity  of  opium  produced.  (See  Opium.)  The  families  cercolabina  and  hystricina,  the  most 
poppies  are  employed  in  other  ways,  the  petals  highly  organized  and  widely  distributed  of  the 
of  the  corn  poppy  being  made  into  a  red  sirup,  rodent  family  of  hyatvicida.  The  former  is 
and  the  leaves  of  thorough  poppy  (P.  fflTfferaon*,  confined  to  America,  and  the  latter  is  spread 
linn.)  and  of  the  P.  rSiEaa  have  been  used  as  a  over  the  old  world.  In  both  sub-families  the 
potherb.  The  seeds  of  all  the  species  are  very  clavicles  are  nearly  perfect,  attached  to  the 
numerous,  and  abound  in  a  bland,  sweet,  and  sternum  but  not  to  the  scapula;  the  infraorbi- 
nutritiousoil,notinferiortotbatobtainedfrom  tal  foramina  are  very  large ;  the  frontals  very 
the  olive ;  the  marc  or  cake  is  fed  out  to  cattle  broad ;  the  malar  bones  destitute  of  an  anguho- 
or  used  as  food  for  poultry.  The  seeds  of  the  process  on  the  lower  margin ;  the  molars  |if ; 
corn  poppy  are  employed  in  Poland  and  Russia  the  dorsal  vertebrie  naually  14,  and  the  lumbar 
to  make  porridge,  or  for  gruel^  or  as  an  ingre-  4 ;  feet  short ;  body  more  or  less  armed  with 
fient  in  soup. — The  poppy  la  the  type  of  the  spines  or  quills,  capable  of  erection  by  the  sub- 
natuitd  ovder  papaveraceai,  which  according  to  cutaneous  muscles. — The  cerc/ilabina  live  al- 
Endiicher  conasts  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  most  entirely  in  trees,  and  their  feet  have  gen- 
rarely  shrubby,  with  simple  or  occasionally  nn-  orally  only  4  nearly  equal  toes,  with  long,  com- 
derground  tuberous  roots ;  watei-y,  milky,  and  pressed,  and  curved  claws ;  there  are  some- 
oftenyellow  juices;  round  stems  Dealing  leaves  times  6  toes  on  the  hind  feet;  the  soles  are 
and  scapes ;  sessile,  often  petiolated,  alternate  thickly  studded  with  small  flattened  warts ; 
leaves,  the  upper  sometimes  opposite,  simple  or  the  skuU  short  and  broad,  with  a  minute  la- 
componnd,  more  or  less  divided,  very  rarely  chrymal  hone  forming  no  part  of  the  lachrymal 
entire;  perfect,  regular  flowers;  calyx  of  3  or  3  canal;  the  palate  between  the  molars  is  on  a 
leaves,  valvate  or  imbricate,  caducous ;  corolla  lower  level  than  the  anterior  portion;  theino- 
with  its  petals  inserted  on  the  receptacle,  de-  lars  converge  in  front,  and  are  distinctly  root- 
ciduous  and  imbricate  in  estivation,  irregularly  ed,  each  having  a  fold  of  enamel  on  either  side, 
plicate  or  plane,  the  corolla  sometimes  want-  the  worn  crown  presenting  3  deep_  transverse 
ing;  stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle,  in-  cavities  surrounded  by  enamel;  incisors  small; 
deflnite,  multiseriate ;  stigmata  connate ;  fruit  anterior  and  posterior  ehnoid  processes  want- 
mostly  dry ;  seeds  numerous.  To  tliis  oi-der  ing.  Tliis  sub-family  contains  the  genera  ere- 
belong  some  of  the  most  showy  flowers.  The  (hieon  (F.  Cnv.),  eercolahes  (Brandt),  and  ckato- 
Welsh  poppy  (mecimomis  Cambrica,  Yiguier)  is  nij/s  (Gray).  The  genus  erethizon  has  a  non- 
remarkable  for  its  yellow  blossoms,  and  is  to  he  prehensile  twl,  short,  thick,  flattened,  covered 
met  with  in  botanic  gardens.  The  horn  poppy  at  the  base  above  with  hairs  and  spines,  and  on 
(fftoicium  iMfeum,  Scopoli)  has  a  smooth  stem,  theunderside  and  at  the  apes  with  stiffbristles; 
repand  leaves,  a  ronghbh  warted  capsule,  and  nostrils  dose  together;  feet  short  and  broad; 
large,  numerous,  showy  flowers,  which  contrast  toes  4  or  6,  with  long  curved  claws ;  hind  feet 
finely  with  the  glaucous  foliage.  It  is  found  with  a  distinct  inner  toe  witli  claw,  without 
upon  the  sea  coasts  of  England,  and  hi  waste  any  projecting  semicircular  lobe  on  tlie  inner 
places  in  the  southern  states.  The  prickly  pop-  aide ;  upper  lip  slightly  notched,  but  with  no 
py  {ofgemone  Me^Bkana,  Linn.)  is  a  tall  showy  naked  mesial  line ;   body  stout  and  covered 
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with  a  long  and  dense  fnr  from  which  the  spines  feet  i-toed,  ■with  long  and  curved  nails,  the 
project ;  limbs  short  and  strong.  The  best  hind  feet  having  each  a  mdimentary  innef 
known  species  is  the  Canada  porcupine  {E.  one,  a,  small  nailless  tubercle,  and  being  with 
dortalmt,  F.  Cuv.),  about  2J  feet  long,  weigh-  the  palramueh  expanded  hyaBemieircularlobe 
ing  from  20  to  80  lbs, ;  it  appears  larger  tlian  on  the  inner  aide ;  the  soles  are  rough  and 
it  -really  is  from  the  length  of  the  hair  and  naked,  the  claws  long,  and  the  hind  feet  so  ar- 
gpines ;  the  fur  is  generally  dark  brown,  soft,  ticulated  that  the  soles  are  directed  inward; 
woolly,  and  grayish  next  the  skin,  coarse  and  the  lobe  can  be  bent  inward,  being  supported 
bristly  in  some  parts,  S  or  7  inches  long  on  the  by  several  bones,  some  supernumerary ;  the 
back,  the  coai"se  hairs  usually  with  dirty  whit«  tail  is  thick  and  muscular  at  the  base,  slender 
points,  giving  to  the  whole  a  hoary  tint ;  the  and  bare  above  and  prehensile  at  the  end,  the 
spines,  more  or  less  hidden  by  the  fur,  and  upper  surface  being  applied  to  the  branches, 
abundant  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  and  the  tail  coiled  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
body,  and  tail,  are  3  or  3  inches  long,  whita  that  of  the  monkeys  of  the  same  conntry.  The 
with  dark  points;  the  tail  is  about  10  inches  muzzle  is  very  movable,  hairy,  thick,  and  ob- 
additional  to  the  above  length;  the  incisors  liquely  truncated;  the  eyes  small  but  promi- 
deep  orange.  It  is  a  very  clumsy  animal,  with  nent;  ears  small  and  sparingly  clothed  with 
baiA  much  arched,  snout  thick  and  tumid,  ears  hair ;  the  incisors  are  narrow.  They  emit  a 
short  and  ronnd,  aud  tongue  rough  with  scales,  disagreeable  odor,  somewhat  like  that  of  gar- 
It  is  found  between  northern  Pennsylvania  and  lie;  the  food  consists  of  fruits,  leaves,  and  ten- 
lat.  67°  N.,  and  to  the  E.  of  the  upper  Missouri  dor  hark;  they  are  usually  seen  singly,  and 
river.  It  is  an  excellent  though  a  slow  climb-  sleep  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  feeding  at 
er;  it  is  not  able  to  escape  its  enemies  by  morning  and  evening ;  they  are  harmless,  easi- 
flight,  but  cannot  be  attacked  even  by  the  lar-  ly  reconcUed  to  captivity,  hut  with  very  littla 
gest  carnivora  with  impunity;  dogs,  wolves,  intelligence.  Theyinhabit  America,fromMes- 
the  lyns,  and  the  cougar  have  been  known,  to  ico  to  Paraguay,  living  on  trees,  on  which  they 
die  from  the  inflammation  produced  by  its  are  expert  but  slow  climbers.  The  Brazilian 
quills;  these  are  loosely  attached  to  the  skin  tree  porcupine  {0.  prehensiUSf  Brandt)  is  16  to 
and  barbed  at  the  point,  so  that  they  easily  SO  inches  to  the  base  of  tail,  the  latter  nearly 
penetrate,  retain  their  hold,  and  tend  contin-  as  much  more.  It  is  abundant  in  Guiana,  Brazil, 
iially  to  become  more  deeply  inserted ;  when  and  Bolivia,  and  feeds  on  the  Ihiit  of  the  palms, 
irritated  it  erects  its  quills,  and  by  a  quick  lat-  In  the  Mexican  tree  porenpine  (C.  li'iyciB  Mispor- 
eral  movement  of  the  tail  strikes  its  enemy,  niiB,  Briss.)  the  general  color  is  black;  the 
leaving  the  nose,  mouth,  and  tongue  beset  with  spines  are  nearly  all  hidden  by  the  fur,  yellow- 
its  darts ;  it  has  no  power  of  shooting  the  ish  or  whitish  with  black  points ;  it  is  about 
quills.  The  food  consists  of  vegetable  sub-  18  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  14;  it  inhabits 
stances,  especially  the  inner  bark  and  tender  the  temperate  mountun  regions  of  eastern 
twiga  of  the  elm,  basswood,  and  hemlock ;  it  Mexico,  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  above 
seldom  quits  a  tree  while  the  bark  is  uneaten,  the  sea.  Other  species  are  described  in  vol.  ii. 
except  in  cold  weather,  when  it  descends  to  of  Waterhonse's  "Natural  History  of  the  Mam- 
sleep  in  a  hollow  stump  or  cave ;  as  it  kills  the  malia"  (London,  184g).  Dr.  Lund  describes 
trees  which  it  ascends,  its  depredations  are  from  the  caves  of  Minafl  Geraes  in  Brazil  two 
often  serious.  The  nest  is  made  in  a  hollow  species  of  fossil  tree  porcupines,  one  of  which 
tree,  and  the  young,  generally  two,  are  bom  in  he  believes  to  have  been  as  large  aa  the 
April  or  May.  It  is  almost  as  large  as  a  beaver,  peccary. — The  sub-family  kystrieina,  or  the 
and  is  eagerly  hunted  by  the  Indians,  who  eat  old  world  porcupines,  dwell  on  the  ground, 
the  flesh,  and  use  the  quills  to  ornament  their  living  in  burrows  or  caves  in  the  rocks;  they 
moccasons,  belts,  pouches,  bags,  baskets,  and  have  5  toes  on  all  the  feet,  and  the  soles 
canoes,  for  which  purpose  they  are  often  dyed  are  naked  and  smooth  ;  the  skull  is  elon- 
with  bright  colors ;  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life;  gated,  with  a  distinct  lachrymal  bone  partly 
it  does  not  hibernate,  aa  the  European  porou-  enclosing  the  lachrymal  opening ;  molars  semi- 
pine  is  said  to  do.  This  animal  shows  admira-  rooted  and  in  parallel  series,  those  of  the 
biy  that  the  quills  are  only  modified  hairs,  as  it  upper  jaw  with  one  internal  fold  of  enamel  and 
presents  quills  on  the  back,  spiny  hturs  on  the  3  or  4  externally,  soon  assuming  the  form  of 
sides,  and  coarse  bristly  hairs  on  the  under  sur-  small  isolated  areas;  lowermolorswith  the  folds 
face,  passing  into  each  other  in  regular  grada-  reversed ;  the  whole  palate  is  on  the  same  level 
tion.  The  yellow-haired  porcupine  {R  epmtn-  and  the  elinoid  processes  are  distinct ;  the  np- 
<Aiw,  Brandt)  is  smaller  than  the  preceding;  per  lip  is  divided  by  a  vertical  groove.  They 
the  color  is  blackish  brown,  the  long  hairs  of  are  found  in  S.  Europe,  middle  and  8.  Asia, 
the  body  tipped  with  greenish  yellow ;  the  an-  and  Africa.  In  the  genus  Jiygtrh:  (Linn.)  the 
tenor  molar,  as  in  the  other,  is  considerably  tail  is  short,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  is 
larger  than  the  rest ;  it  is  found  V.  of  the  Mis-  armed  with  long  cylindrical  spines  or  quills ; 
Bouri  to  the  Pacific  ocean. — In  the  genus  eerco-  the  inner  toe  of  the  fore  feet  is  very  short, 
iiSeg,  which  includes  the  tree  porcupines,  the  with  a  small-bluijt  nail;  there  are  5  fleshy  pads 
body  is  similarly  armed  with  spines  and  spiny  on  the  fore,  and  6  on  the  hind  soles.  The 
balra;  the  tul  is  long  and  prdiensile;  aU  the  crested  or  common   porcupine  {H.  crietata, 
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Linn.)  h  found  ia  S.  Enrope,  where  it  has  come  the  E.  aeuJeata  (Shaw),  ia  about  a  foot  long, 
from  N.  and  W.  Africa;  it  is  about  28  inches  with  a  Btont  hody,  spiny  above,  and  the  head, 
long,  the  tail  flboQt  8  more;  the  muzzle  is  large  limbs,  and  lower  parts  with  brownish  black 
and  obtnae,  sparingly  clothed  with  small  dusky  coarse  hair ;  inner  toe  of  the  hind  feet  with  a 
hwrs,  with  scattered  longer  and  coarser  ones  broad  rounded  nail,  the  others  with  long  curved 
on  the  upper  lip ;  anterior  and  under  parta  and  claws,  that  of  the  2d  very  long.  It  is  coneid- 
limbs  with  spines  not  more  than  2  inches  long,  erably  larger  than  the  comrnon  hedgehog,  is 
with  which  are  mixed  some  coarse  hmra;  crest  powerfully  built,  and  especially  adapted  for 
of  numerona  very  long  bristles,  estending  from  burrowing.  The  food  consists  of  ants  and 
the  crown  to  the  back,  some  16  inches  long,  other  small  insects,  which  it  captures  like  the 
and  curving  backward;  hind  parts  of  the  ant-eaters  with  its  tongue,  by  means  of  a  vis- 
body  and  tail  covered  with  quills,  some  slen-  cid  matter  secreted  by  3  large  submaxillary 
der  and  flexible,  12  to  16  in^es  long,  others  glands  extending  from  behind  the  ear  to  the 
shorter,  stonter,  and  very  sharp ;  a  few  on  fore  part  of  the  chest ;  there  are  no  teeth  in 
the  tip  of  the  tail  are  hollow,  generally  open  the  jaws,  but  the  palate  is  armed  with  several 
and  truncated  at  the  end,  and  supported  on  a  rows  of  homy  spines  directed  backward,  and 
very  slender  stalk  about  i  inch  long.  The  pre-  the  upper  surl'ace  of  the  tongue  is  furnished 
vailing  color  ia  brownish  black,  with  a  white  with  numerous  small  corneona  warts.  The 
band  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck ;  the  longest  skull  in  shape  has  been  compared  to  the  hdf 
quills  have  the  terminal  6th  white,  and  the  rest  of  a  pear  cut  lengthwise,  being  4  inches  long 
variously  ringed  black  and  white ;  bristles  of  by  If  wide  at  the  posterior  portion,  ending  in 
crestduBkywithlongwhitepoints,somealIdirty  a  point  anteriorly;  nostrils  near  the  end  of 
white;  feet  black;  the  qnilla  vary  considerably  snout;  eyes  small  and  black ;  ear  cavity  in  the 
in  color,  but  are  generally  grooved  with  several  form  of  a  long  tube,  with  its  S-shaped  opening 
delicate  longitudinal  channels.  The  skull  may  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  spinea  are  dirty 
be  at  once  recognized  by  the  great  size  of  the  white  tipped  with  biack,  sharp,  about  IJ  inches 
nasal  bones,  the  development  of  the  naaal  cavi-  long,  directed  backward,  and  on  the  back  in- 
ty,  and  the  highly  arched  upper  surface.  This  ward,  crossing  each  other  on  the  mesial  line, 
is  the  porc-ipie  of  the  IVenoh,  the  spiny  pig,  The  hind  feet  in  the  natural  position  rest  on 
BO  called  from  its  heavy  pig-like  look  and  its  their  inner  side,  the  concave  surface  looking 
grunting  voice.  It  lives  in  rocky  crevicea  or  in  outward,  thus  keeping  the  claws  nnwom  for 
barrows,  becoming  torpid  in  winter;  the  food  casting  aside  the  earth  loosened  by  the  fore 
consists  of  various  vegetable  substances,  and  claws.  In  captivity  it  is  a  atupid  creature, 
its  ilesh  is  weU  flavored ;  it  can  erect  its  slow-moving,  avoiding  the  light,  and  active 
quills  at  pleasure,  but  cannot  discharge  them ;  only  ia  burrowing,  which  it  does  with  aston- 
beside  its  grunts,  it  makes  a  rattling  noise  ishing  rapidity;  specimens  have  been  kept 
by  shaking  the  tuft  of  hollow  quijls  on  the  alive  at  the  London  zoological  gardens,  where 
tail;  it  also  strikes  the  ground  with  its  feet  they  were  fed  on  bread  and  milk;  when  irri- 
like  the  hares.  The  Nepanl  porcupine  IH.  tated  or  asleep  they  roll  themselves  in  a  ball, 
Sedgioni,  Gray)  hflfi  no  crest,  and  is  covered  the  head  between  the  fore  legs.  It  can  sink 
chiefly  with  spiny  bristles  with  long  hair-like  into  ioo^e  sand  directly  downward,  present- 
points,  and  the  quills  are  rather  black  than  ing  only  its  spiny  back  to  its  enemies  ;  fn 
white  i  it  ia  very  abundant  in  the  sub-Hima-  spite  of  its  defensive  armor  it  often  falls  a  prey 
layan  region,  and  very  mischievons,  digging  np  to  the  thylacine  and  other  carnivorous  marsn- 
potatoes  and  other  tuberous  and  root  crops;  pials.  Its  common  name  is  inappropriate,  as  it 
it  is  monogamous,  and  has  2  at  a  birth  ;  the  is  neither  a  rodent  like  tie  porcupine  nor  an 
flesh  ia  very  dehcate,  and  is  eaten  by  all  classes,  edentate  proper  like  tie  ant-eater,  though  it 
even  by  the  high  caste  Hindoos,  according  to  has  the  spiny  covering  of  the  one  and  the 
Hodgson;  it  is  easily  tamed  and  breeds  in  cap-  toothless  Jaws  of  the  other;  in  some  districts 
tivity,  and  it  is  considered  lucky  to  have  a  it  is  called  tlie  hedgehog,  which  is  equally  inap- 
family  about  stables.  Fossil  bones  of  thisge-  plieable,  as  the  dentition  of  the insectivoraisnot 
nus  have  been  found  in  Italy  and  India.  represented  in  this  animal ;  perhaps,  however, 
FOEOUPUSE  ANT-EATER,  the  popalar  the  name  here  given,  originally  imposed  by 
name  of  the  echidna  (Ouv.),  a  genns  of  marsu-  Shaw,  is  the  best  (Eat  could  be  selected.  It  is  now 
pial  mammals  of  the  section  monotremata,  in-  rather  rare  in  tho  colony.  The  £.  tetosa  (Cuv.) 
habiting  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Tho  snout  is  has  the  fur  so  long  as  nearly  to  hide  the  shorter 
long,elender,andnaked,andthetongueprotrac-  spinea;  the  general  color  is  brown,  paler  on 
tile,  very  long,  and  slender,  as  in  the  ant-eaters  the  head  and  below ;  the  length  is  from  14  to 
proper ;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  small ;  the  J7  inches ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Tasmania,  and  per- 
upper  part  of  the  body  covered  with  spinea  and  haps  is  only  a  variety  of  the  other  species,  arip- 
haira  intermixed ;  legs  short  and  powerful ;  all  ing  from  living  in  a  moister  climate,  which 
the  feet  with  5  well  developed  toes  with  large  would  tend  to  develop  the  hai-  and  check  the 
nails,  tho  fore  feet  formed  for  bnrrowing,  and  growth  of  the  spines, 
the  hind  feet  in  the  male  with  a  horny  spur  ae  POR&T.  See  Scuppapg. 
in  the  ornithorhynchns ;  tail  very  short  and  POEISM,  a  geometric  proposition  used  by 
hidden  by  the  spines.    The  best  known  species,  the  ancient  matiiematicians,  having  for  its  ob- 
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ject  to  find  the  conditions  that  will  render  principal  uses  of  porptyry  are  in  architecture 

certain  problems  indeterminate  orcapahleof  and  ornamental  articles,  as  vases,  slabs,  &c.    No 

innumerable  solutions.    It  ia  intermediate  be-  material  is  more  durable,  and  none  retwns  bet- 

tween  the  problem,  in  whicii  Bomething  ia  pro-  ter  the  sharp  lines  and  high  polish  which  it 

posed  to  bo  constructed,  and  the  theorem,  receives.    In  modern  times  it  is  most  succesa- 

■which  is  something  requiring  demonstration,  fully  worked  by  the  Swedes  and  EnssiaiiH. 

Therecoverjofthiabranohoftheandentanaly-  Blocks  for  Tases,  after  hemg  chiselled  nearly 

sis  is  duo  to  Prof.  R.  Simson,  who  deduced  it  into  shape,  are  turned  in  lathes,  and  worn  down 

from  the  imperfect  mathematical  work  of  Pap-  by  the  application  of  lumps  of  porphyry  and 

pus  (1732).    His  restoration  of  Euclid's  "  Po-  emery  and  water.    In  the  Swedish  royal  por- 

risms"  was  published  after  his  death  in  1776.  phyry  works  of  Dalecarlia  vases,  tazze,  &o.,of 

POROSITY  (Gr.  iropor,  a  passage),  the  con-  immense  size  are  made,  one  of  the  latter  ex- 
dition  of  open  structure  in  which  the  particles  ceeding  11  feet  in  diameter,  A  vase  of  pink 
of  matter  are  arrajiged  in  all  bodies,  leaying  granitoid  porphyry  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  4  inch- 
between  them  pores  or  interstices  that  are  sup-  es  in  diameter  was  sent  to  the  great  exhibition 
posed  to  be  vacant  or  filled  with  air.  The  ex-  in  London  in  1831.  Slabs  of  porphyry  are 
wtence  of  such  spaces  even  in  the  most  solid  employed  in  the  arts  with  mailers  of  the  same 
bodies  is  proved  in  various  ways.  When  wood  materiala  for  grin^ng  hard  powdered  sub- 
or  stone  of  the  most  compact  structure  is  im-  stancea  to  estreme  fineness,  and  the  process  ia 
mersed  in  water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  thence  termed  porpbyrization.  In  the  United 
pump  and  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  surface.  States  porphyry  ia  met  with  in  granitic  regions, 
that  contained  in  these  bodies  immediately  and  in  general  is  found  along  the  range  of  the 
makes  its  appearance  rising  from  them  in  a  veins  of  valuable  metals  in  such  regions, 
cloud  of  bnbblea.  Tinder  great  pressure  water  PORPHYRY  (Gr.  nopi]>vpios,  i.  e.,  a  wearer 
is  forced  through  the  pores  of  cast  iron,  even  of  purple),  a  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
of  4  inches  thickness.  (See  OiHsort,  and  Iron,  school,  bom  in  Tyre,  A.  D.  333,  died  in  Rome 
vol.  ix,  p.  5S0.)  The  porosity  of  this  material  about  305.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  was 
is  evidently  increased  by  dissolving  out  the  of  Jewish  origin,  but  others  that  he  falsely  so 
carbon  that  is  disseminated  throughout  its  sub-  asserted  in  order  to  obtain  the  more  respect  for 
stance,  by  which  it  becomes  malleable  iron  his  statements  m  relation  to  the  Jewish  Scnp- 
without  change  of  form,  but  the  change  of  tures.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  family, 
texture  thns  indicated  is  not  apparent  to  the  named  Malohua,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Syro- 
eye  Density,  which  is  the  opposite  condition  Phcenician  Melech,  signifying  kmg ;  bnt  he  re- 
to  porosity,  is  increased  in  moat  metals  by  pres-  ceived  fi-om  his  preceptor  Lon^us,  in  allusion 
sure  and  hammering.  The  molecules  are  thus  to  the  signifloation  of  this  or^nal  title,  the  name 
brought  into  closer  contact,  and  tiie  body  is  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been  known.  He 
found  to  possess  greater  specific  gravity  and  studied  underOrigen  at  Oeesarea,  under  Apollo- 
strength  Liquids  are  also  supposed  to  be  niusandLonginusatAthens,andatRomeund6r 
porous  from  the  fact  that  mixtures  are  some-  Plotinus,  withwhomheremained6years,  atthe 
times  made  which  occupy  less  space  than  the  end  of  which  period  he  went  to  Sicily  by  the 
sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  ingredients  when  advice  of  his  master,  who  had  become  aware 
separated  This  is  the  case  with  alcohol  and  that  the  pupil  entertained  the  idea  of  suicide. 
Wi^er  Specific  gravity,  expressing  the  rela-  While  in  Sicily  he  wrote  his  treatise  against  the 
tive  weights  or  densities  of  bodies,  alao  defines  Christian  relipon.  lie  snbsequenfly  returned 
in  inverse  ratio  their  porosity.  to  Rome,  and  taught  there  for  many  years. 

PORPHYRY  (Gr,  iropifivpa,  pnrple),  a  rook  The  philosophical  doctiines  of  Porphyry  were 

so  named  from  the  prevalent  ooh>r  of  the  va-  essentially   those    of    Plotinus.    He   inwsted 

rietiea  used  by  the  anwents,  as  the  rosso  antico,  strongly  on  the  contrast  between  the  corporeal 

or  red  porphyry  of  Egypt.    This  variety  con-  andtheincorporeal,  and  the  power  of  the  latter 

Mstaof  aground  orpaste^ofreddishfoldsparin  over  the  former.    The  influence  of  the  incor- 

which  are  disseminated  rose-colored  crystals  poreal  was,  in  his  view,  unrestricted  by  the 

of  the  feldspar  called  ohgoclase,  with  some  limits  of  space  and  independent  of  the  accident 

plates  ofblackish  hornblende  and  grsuns  of  per-  of  contiguity.    When  Iree  from  the  intermis- 

oxide  of  iron.    This  in  general  is  the  character  ture  of  matter  it  is  omnipresent  and  its  power 

of  porphyry;  but  the  paste  may  be  green,  red,  unhmited.     The  worship  of  the  national  gods 

purple,  or  black,  and  the  interspersed  crystals  of  a  people  seems  to  have  been  upheld  by  him, 

may  present  various  shades,  usually  however  on  the  ground  that  respect  should  be  shown  to 

lighter  than  the  ground.     They  maybe  also  of  the  ancient  religious  usages  of  a  nation;  but  he 

hornblende,  quartz,  augite,  olivine,  and  other  acknowledgedoneabsolute  supremeDeity,who 

minerals.  The  rock  is  very  hw^  and  susceptible  is   to   be   worshipped   with   pure   words   and 

of  a  fine  polish.    tJpon  the  smooth  surface  the  thoughts.    There  are  extant  19  differentworks 

crystals  appear  as  blotches.    Various  rocks  of  of  Porphyry,  in  whole  or  in  part,  mostly  on 

an  earthy  or  compact  base  with  distinct  inter-  the  Neo-PIatonic  doctrines,  and  31  are  mention- 

spersedcrystalsaretermedporphyritio.  Granite  ed  as  lost.    The  moat  celebrated  of  the  latter 

w  so  called  when  it  presents  distinct  feldspar  was  his  work  "Against the  Christians,"  which 

crystals,  and  so  ia  greenstone,  trachyte,  &c.  Th«  waa  pubhcly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  emperor 
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Theodosins.  It  was  in  15  books,  and  treated  is  suckled  and  protected  by  the  mother,  as  in 
both  the  Jewish  and  Christian.  Scriptures  very  other  raamnials;  it  can  provide  for  itself  at  a 
minutely.  In  it  he  admits  the  wisdom  of  year  old.  This  species  is  common  all  aboutthe 
Christ,  bat  asserts  that  the  Christiana  had  coasts  of  Europe,  extending  even  to  the  icy 
perverted  what  Christ  originally  taught,  seaa;  they  generally  keep  near  the  shores, 
PORPOISE,  the  common" name  of  the  small-  where  they  i-oot  about  with  their  snouts  like 
dzed  cetacean  mammals  of  the  genus  plioccma  hogs ;  they  are  often  seen  rolling  and  tumbling 
(Ouv.).  The  Biiout  is  short,  uniformlytounded,  in  the  water,  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  to 
wide  IVom  the  breadth  of  the  more  horizontal  breathe  with  a  puffing  sound ;  they  look  in  the 
intermasillaries  and  roasillaiies,  without  the  water  like  large  black  pigs,  whence  their  com- 
prolonged  beak,  separated  iroia  the  forehead  mon  names.  They  pursue  herring  mackei-el, 
by  a  distiwst  furrow,  which  eharaoterizes  the  salmon,  and  other  fislies  which  swim  in  shoals, 
dolphin,  to  which  family  it  also  belongs.  The  sometimes  going  far  up  rivers  in  the  eagerness 
name  is  evidently  a  corrupti.on  of  the  French  of  their  pursuit;  they  hare  been  seen  in  the 
porc-poiason,  (hog  fish);  it  is  caWei  Meersckieein  Thames  at  London,  and  in  the  Seine  at  Eouen, 
by  the  Germans,  ntanouin  by  the  French,  and  and  even  at  Paris.  Theoommonporpoiseof  the 
sea  hog  and  puffing  pig  by  the  English  and  American  coast,  formerly  considered  the  same 
Americans.  Though  an  air-breathing  mammal  as  the  P.  commurm  of  Europe,  was  described 
and  not  a  fish,  the  ^ape  of  the  body  is  fish-like  as  distinct  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  1850,  imder  the 
and  adapted  for  progression  in  the  water ;  the  name  of  P.  AmeTic(cna.  In  size  and  color  the 
jaws  are  armed  with -minute  conical  teeth;  the  two  species  are  very  mnch  aUke;  the  general 
Wow-hole,  on  the  top  of  the  head,  is  transverse,  form  of  the  skull  is  different,  the  posterior  sur- 
crescentic,  with  the  concavity  forward.  (For  face  in  the  European  species  being  nearly  ver- 
its  anatomy  see  Dolphis.)  There  are  several  tical,  but  much  curved  in  the  American;  the 
species  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  teeth  of  the  latter  are  divided  on  the  broad 
which  have  a  very  wide  geographical  distribu-  faces  near  the  summit  by  grooves  almost  into  3 
tion;  they  are  very  active,  living  in  shoals  or  lobes,  those  of  the  former  being  smooth;  the 
flocks,  and  are  frequently  seen  swimming  and  dorsal  fin  in  the  American  is  serrated  and 
playing  about  vessels,  running  races  with  them,  furnished  with  very  characteristic  tubercles, 
and  leaping  out  of  water  in  their  sports;  their  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  descriptions 
food  consists  chiefly  of  fishes  and  cephaiopod  of  the  European;  the  temporal  groove  of  the 
molluaks;  their  flesh  is  dark-colored  and  gorged  skull  is  as  wide  as  long  in  P.  Americana,  hut 
with  blood,andwasonce  conaderedadelicacy,  narrower  and  oblong  m  P.  cormnunu.  This 
and  is  now  ofteneatenbysailors;  their  blubber  species  is  common  on  our  coast,  chiefly  in 
yields  a  ^ery  fine  oil,  and  their  skin  makes  an  spring  and  summer,  appearing  in  pursuit  of  tlie 
excellent  leather.  The  common  porpoise  (P.  herring  and  other  migratory  fish ;  it  should  not 
communis,  Ouv.)  is  from4  to  6  feet  Jong,  bluish  he  confounded  with  Uie  cetacean  called  the  sea 
black  above  with  violet  or  gi-eenish  reflections,  porpoise,  a  true  dolphin,  and  only  seen  off 
and  white  beneath;  a  little  behind  the  mid-  soundings.  It  was  in  formeryears  captured  in 
die  of  the  haok  is  a  tiiangular  cutaneous  fold  great  numbers  near  the  E,  end  of  Long  island, 
or  dorsal  fln;teeth  20  to  34  on  each  side  in  in  largeseinesfrora  which  they  were  harpooned 
both  jaws,  compressed  laterally,  and  cun'ed  anddraggedon  shore;  fromtheblubberof each 
somewhat  backward;  the  lower  jaw  the  long-  animalabout  8  gallons  of  oil  are. obtained.  The 
er;  the  pupil  is  T-shaped  reversed,  and  the  Cape  porpoise  (P.  Capengis,  DuSfi.)iB  from  4  to 
tongue  festooned  an  round ;  tiie  skin  is  smooth  6  feet  Itng,  almost  wholly  black,  with  rather 
penectly  destitute  of  hair,  and  even  of  eye  small  pectorals ;  it  is  found  about  the  Oape  of 
lashes,  and  beneath  it  is  a  layer  of  fat  about  Good  Hope.  The  striped  porpoise  (P.  bmt- 
an  inch  thick ;  there  arc  no  lips,  and  the  tata  Less.),  of  tho  southern  seas,  has  a  short, 
small  eyes  are  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  open  conical  snout,  and  amoderately  high,  black,  dor- 
ing  of  the  mouth ;  the  opening  of  the  ear  is  ei.  sal  fin  m  the  middle  of  the  body ;  the  form  is 
ceedingly  small ;  neither  the  dorsal  fln  nor  the  slender  the  length  being  about  3  feet,  and  the 
tail  has  any  internal  bones,  and  the  forraerc  m  thickness  10  inches ;  the  upper  half  of  the  body 
eists  of  fat  and  is  incapable  of  motion ;  the  pec  is  of  a  shining  black  color,  the  lower  jaw  and 
torals  are  brownish,  though  arising  from  a  under  parts  white;  the  black  of  tlie  sides  has  a 
white  part  of  the  body ;  the  brain  is  lai'gc  with  white  stripe  from  the  snout  to  the  tail,  inter- 
numerous  and  deep  convolutions  over  the  oer  rupted  opposite  the  dorsal  fin;  the  tail  la  brown, 
ebellnm.  There  are  4  stomachs,  and  even  6  and  the  pectorals  white  with  the  anterior  edge 
if  all  the  constricted  portions  be  counted  as  bljck  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  eeta- 
Buch ;  the  walls  of  the  Ist  are  strongly  wrinkled,  ceans 

of  the  3d  very  thick  with  longitudinal  wrm  POEPOEA,  Kicolo,  an  Italian  composer, 
kles  of  a  pulpy  consistence,  the  8d  membranous  born  in  Naples  in  168T,  died  there  in  1767. 
with  numerous  small  pores,  and  the  4th  wrm-  He  was  instructed  hyScarlatti,  and  first  brought 
kled  like  the  1st ;  the  intestine  grows  smaller  to  himself  into  notice  at  Vienna,  where  he  gained 
the  anus,  and  the  cascum  is  absent.  Gestation  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI, 
continues  fi  months,  and  a  single  young  one  is  In  1726  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  great  sac- 
produced  at  abirth,  about  20  inches  long,  which  cess  at  Venice,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Dres- 
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den,  suooessfuUy  opposing  the  composer  Hasse.  royal  college  of  physicians,  he  entered  Trinity 

In  17JI  he  returned  to  Naples  and  established  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtdned  a  fel- 

a  school  of  Tocahsra,  in  which  were  educated  lowship  ia  1781,  and  was  graduated  M.A,  in 

some  of  the  most  celebrated  eingers  of  the  18th  1785.    In  1792  he  was  made  regina  professor  of 

century,  including  Farinelli,  Oaffarelli,  and  Ga-  Greelt  in  the  university.     The  salary  of  this  of- 

bnelli     In  1733  he  waa  engaged  by  a  party  fice  was  only  £iO  a  year.    Some  conscientioua 

opposed  to  Handel  to  direct  a  rival  opera  in  seruplea  deterred  him  from  aubscribing  to  the 

Lmdon,  but,  although  supported  by  rarinelli,  39  articlea  of  the  church  of  England,  and  as  it 

he  Mled  to  make  any  impression,  and  returned  was  thus  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  holy 

to  Italy  ao  disheartened  that  for  some  years  he  orders  he  vacated  his  fellowship  in  accordance 

refrained  from  composing.    About  1760  he  es-  with  the  mlea  of  the  college,  and  it  ia  said  that 

tabliahedhimself  in  Vienna,  where  Haydn  came  he  lived  in  London  on  a  guinea  a  month.  •In 

under  his  influence ;  and  subseqnently  he  be-  1792  a  number  of  his  friends   subscribed  the 

came  principal  master  at  the  Incurabili  conser-  sum  of  £2,000,  which  was  so  invested  as  to 

vatory  in  Venice.    Late  in  life  he  retired  to  give  bim  for  the  reat  of  hia  life  an  income  of 

Naples,  where  he  died  in  indigeaoe.   Hisworks,  £100  per  annum;  and  on  the  establishment  of 

comprising  50  operas  and  a  great  number  of  the  London  institution,  he  was  appointed  head 

masses,  cantatas,  sonatas,  &c.,  are  distinguished  librarian,  with  a  salary  of  £200.    Sedentary 

by  gravity  and  elevation  of  style.     His  charac-  and  irregular  habits  had  broken  his  constitu- 

ter  and  some  passages  of  his  life  are  graphi-  tion,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 

c^y  sketched  in  George  Sand's  novel  "  Oon-  was  subject  to  a  painful  asthmatic  disease,  and 

BUcJo."  was  in  general  ill  health.    His  first  attempts  as 

POESENA,  or  Porsenha,  Labs,  a  king  of  an  author  were  made  in  Dr.  Maty's  "  Eeview," 
Olusinm  in  Etruria,  to  whom,  according  to  the  aa  early  as  1783,  and  consisted  of  articles  on 
legend,  the  Tarquins  in  the  2d  year  after  their  jEschylus,  Branck's  Aristophanes,  Weston's 
expulsion  from  Rome  applied  for  assistance  ia  Hermesianax,  and  other  subjects.  In  1786  he 
recovering  their  kingdom.  Porsena  immediately  added  some  notes  to  an  edition  of  Xenophon'a 
marched  with  an  Etruscan  armyto  the  fortified  Anabasis,  and  in  1790  published  notes  on  Jbu- 
hill  Janiculum,  and  on  his  appearance  the  Ro-  jiiiUmemation^inSuidam,  He  first  appeared 
mans  fled  to  the  Tiber  and  to  the  Sublician  as  an  author  in  his  own  name  in  the  letters 
bridge,  apparentiy  without  striking  a  blow,  to  Archdeacon  Travis  upon  the  contested  verso 
The  defence  of  the  bridge  was  intrusted  to  Ho-  1  John  v.  7,  entitled  "  Letters  on  the  Three  Wit- 
ratius  Codes,  who  held  the  Etruscans  in  check  nesaes"  (1700).  He  contributed  several  crit- 
at  one  end  while  the  bridge  was  broken  down  ical  articles  to  the  "Monthly  Eeview,"  added 
behind  him,  and  then  swam  the  river  safely,  notes  to  the  London  edition  of  Heyne's  Virgi], 
Porsena  now  besieged  the  city,  but  having  corrected  the  text  of  jEschylus  for  the  Gtlaa- 
leamed  from  0.  Mucius  Sctevola  after  the  siege  gow  edition,  prepared  an  edition  of  the  .ff^cafto, 
had  lasted  for  some  time,  that  300  noble  Eo-  Orestes,  FhanisstB,  and  Medea  of  Euripides,  col- 
mans  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  kill  latod  the  Harleian  manuscript  of  the  Odyssey 
him,  he  made  peace  upon  the  reception  of  hos-  for  the  Grenvillo  Homer,  and  added  notes,  and 
tages,  and  retired  to  Olusium.  This  legend  ia  corrected  the  edition  of  Herodotus  printed  at 
believed  by  critics  to  veil  the  fact  of  a  short  Edinbui^h  in  1806.  He  bestowed  considerable 
Bubjugation  of  Rome  by  the  Etruscans,  which  painson  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
is  im^ied  by  Tacitus,  Plinj,  and  other  classical  Eosetta  stone.  Hia  Notts  in  Arktophanem  and 
writers.  LeoUones  Platoniem  were  published  in  1830. 

POESOF,  EioHARD,  an  English  scholar  and  The  work  entitled  Aduermria  was  arranged 
critic,  born  in  East  Euston,  Norfolk,  Dec.  35,  after  Person's  death  from  memoranda  found 
1759,  died  in  London,  Sept.  26,  1808.  At  the  among  his  papers. — ^Porson  is  generally  con- 
age  of  9  he  was  sent  to  a  village  school  at  Hap-  sidered  one  of  the  greatest  classical  scholars  of 
pisburgh,  where  he  remained  3  years.  His  fa-  modem  times,  and  without  a  rival  as  a  sound, 
ther,  who  was  parish  clerk  of  East  Euston,  re-  accurate,  and  refined  Greek  critic.  He  was 
quired  him  to  repeat  every  night  all  the  lessons  singularly  acute  and  cautious,  and  to  the  high- 
that  he  had  gone  through  dnring  the  day ;  and  est  degree  of  patience  and  perseverance  united 
to  this  early  esei-eise  of  his  memory  may  per-  eioelleztt  judgment.  His  memory  was  almost 
haps  be  attributed  that  retentive  power  for  miraculous.  He  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
which  it  afterward  became  remarkable.  He  body  of  Greek  literature,  thoroughly  versed  in 
received  some  instruction  gratuitonaly  from  the  the  standard  works  of  French  literature,  and 
Rev.  Charles  Hewitt,  and  when  15  years  of"  well  read  in  the  English  classics.  His  recol- 
age  was  sent  to  Eton  at  the  expense  of  some  lection  of  the  very  words,  in  long  passages 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood.  He  then  knew  of  prose  as  well  as  verse,  in  English  authors, 
by  heart  nearly  the  whole  of  Horace  and  Vir-  waa  astonishing.  The  best  founded  complmnt 
gil,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  many  parts  of  made  against  Porson  is,  that  with  his  great 
Oicero  and  Livy ;  and  in  his  own  opiniou  he  capabilities  he  did  so  little.  A  very  large  sum 
acquh-ed  litfle  at  Eton  but  facility  in  Latin  ver-  was  offered  him  for  an  edition  of  Aristophanes, 
rification.  In  1777,  principally  by  the  assist-  but  he  would  not  undertake  the  work,  though 
imge  of  Sir  George  Baker,  president  of  the  in  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to  Judge  it 
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would  not  have  occupied  him  more  tiaa  6  POET  LOUIS,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 

months.    He  haa  been  described  as  an  habitual  Mauritius,  situated  near  its  W.  W,  extremity,  at 

dninltard,  but  apparently  without  truth,  though  the  head  of  a,  triangular  bay ;  pop.  about  80,000. 

he  drank,  and  at  timea  even  to  intoxication. —  It  is  well  protected  to  seaward  by  forts,  and 

See  "Life  of  Eiehard  Porsou,  M.A.,"  by  the  by  a  strong  citadel  which  commands  all  ap- 

Eey.  John  Selby  Watson,  M.A.  (8vo.,  London,  preaches.    The  town  is  open  to  the  ocean  on 

1861).  one  side,  and  on  the  other  sides  enclosed  by 

POET  AU  PEIITCE,  or  Pokt  Ebpcblicaik,  picturesque  mountains.  The  fashionable  re- 
the  capital  of  Hajti,  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  sorts  are  GoYomment  street  and  the  ground 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  around  the  Champ  de  Mars;  the  latter  is  a 
estimated  at  80,000.  It  is  built  on  ground  beautiful  semi-circular  plain,  used  as  a  parade 
which  rises  gradually,  and  has  a  very  attractive  ground  for  the  garrison,  and  a  race  course, 
appearance  from  tlie  sea;  bnt  on  entering  the  Formerly  the  houses  of  Port  Louis  were  en- 
streets  it  is  found  to  •  be  very  filthy.  The  tirely  constructed  of  timber ;  but,  in  conse- 
houses  are  generally  of  two  stories,  constructed  quence  of  many  destructive  fires,  a  law  has 
slightly  of  wood,  as  best  calculated  to  with-  been  in.Jorce  for  some  years  past  toprevent 
stand  the  efibcts  of  earthquakes,  which  at  dif-  the  erection  of  wooden  dwellings.  The  gov- 
ferent  times  have  acarly  destroyed  the  city,  ernment  house,  barracks,  and  many  other  large 
more  particularly  in  1761  and  lYJO.  A  few  of  buildings,  erected  by  the  French,  are  still  in 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  oscellent  preservation.  A  dry  dock  was  open- 
most  important  public  edifices  are  the  palace  ed  in  1859,  capable  of  taking  in  a  vessel  365 
and  the  senate  house.  There  is  a  Eoman  Oath-  feet  long;  it  is  80  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  40 
ohe  church,  a  lyceum,  college,  custom  house,  at  bottom,  and  has  23  feet  water  on  the  sill  at 
mint,  and  hospital.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  high  tide.  Two  lighthouses  have  been  com- 
ia  marshy,  and  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  The  pleted,  the  mtun  light  on  Flat  island,  with  a 
harbor  is  perfectly  safe  except  between  August  subsidiary  one  on  Cannonier  point.  There 
and  Wovember,  when  hurricanes  occur.  A  are  several  churches  and  schools,  a  theatre, 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  the  principal  and  the  usual  government  and  public  buildings, 
exports  being  mahogany,  logwood,  honey,  cof-  POET  MAHON,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
fee,  cocoa,  and  rags;  and  the  imports  manu-  Minorca,  situated  3  m.  from  the  mouth  of  a 
fectured  goods,  provisions,  and  lumber.  During  bay  a  league  in  extent,  in  lat  80°  52'  Jf .  and 
the  year  1857-'8,  88  vessels  under  the  TJ.  S.  flag  long.  4°  30'  E. ;  pop.  13,280.  The  city  is  of 
entered  the  port  with  cargoes  valued  at  JS27,-  modern  construction,  and  contains  some  fine 
904,  and  s«led  with  retnm  cargoes  estimated  at  public  buildings  and  several  schools  and  chari- 
$10,961,886.  The  town  has  snfiered  severely  table  institutions.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
from  fire  at  difierent  times,  but  more  especially  built  on  ledges  of  rock  projecting  over  the  sea. 
in  the  years  1784,  1820,  1822,  and  1850,  They  are  usually  of  stone,  and  have  a  neat  and 

POET  OAEBON,  a  town  of  Schuylkill  CO.,  attractive  appearance.     The  bay  forms  the 

Penn,,  on  the  Schuylkill  river  at  the  mouth  of  finest  harbor  in  the  Mediterranean.    It  extends 

Mill  creek,  8  m.  N.  E.  from  Pottsville;  pop.  in  about  6  m.  inland,  having  a  narrow  entrance 

1860,  2,008.    It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  between  ledges  of  rock.    It  is  defended  by 

extensive  coal  region,  from  which  nearly  its  batteries  mounting  heavy  guns.     Manufectures 

entire  support  is  derived.    It  carries  on  an  ac-  and  trade  are  decaying. 

tive  trade  in  coal  by  means  of  the  Schuylkill  POET   EOYAL,   a   convent    of   Cistercian 

valley  railroad  and  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  nuns  near  Versailles,  which  gained  a  world- 

of  which  it  is  the  terminus.     In  1829  there  was  wide  celebrity  in  the  history  of  the  Jansenist 

but  one  house  on  the  present  site.    Its  prog-  controversy.    The  influence  of  the  Jansenist 

ress  was  rapid  for  many  years,  but  it  seems  to  doctrines  on  the  nuns  commenced  when  the 

have  reached  its  limits,  not  having  increased  in  lirst  leader  of  the  French  Jausenists,  the  gifted 

population  for  more  than  10  years.  abbe   de    St.   Cyran,  became  their  confessor. 

POET  ELIZABETH,  a  free  port  of  Cape  The  abbess,  Ang^ique  Amauld,  in  particular. 

Colony,  S.  Africa,  on  ttie  W.  shore  of  Algoa  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  system, 

bay ;  pop.  in  1861,  about  4,500.    In  1856,  168  "With  her,  the  entire  influential  fkmily  of  the 

vessels,   measuring  26,914  tons,   entered  the  Arnauids,  whose  hereditary  opposition  U>  the 

harbor ;  the  total  value  of  imports  in  the  same  Jesuits  was  awd  to  be  their  second  "  original 

year  was  £376,638,  and  of  exports  £584,447.  sin,"  was  gained.    AngeUque  was  a  dau^ter 

A  considerable  trade  is  riting  between  Boston,  of  Antoine  Amanld,  an  eminent  advocate,  and 

Mass.,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  via  Capo  Town ;  the  after  his  death  (1626)  his  wife  and  several  of 

chief  imports  being  tobacco,  provisions,  flour,  his  daughters  entered  Port  Eoyal,   and  soon 

shoes,  farming  implements,  and  some  cotton  B  daughters  of  his  eldest  son  Eobert  followed 

goods,  beside  an  innumerable  assortment  of  their  example.    Some  of  the  male  members  of 

trifling  manufactured  ari^icles.    During  the  9  the  family  organized  a  religious  community  in 

months  ending  Sept.  30,  1857,  the  value  of  the  the  neighborhood  of  the  nuns ;  among  them 

imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  were  Antoine  Lemaitre,  a  grandson  of  Antoine 

$157,797,  and  the  exports  to  the  same,  which  Amauld,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ora- 

oonsisted  of  raw  produce,  to  $463,865.  tors  of  his  time,  who  renounced  a  brilliant  ca- 
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reer  in  order  to  do  penance  under  the  gniJ-  previously  returned  from  Paris  to  Port  Royal, 
ance  of  St.  Cyran ;  Simon  Sericourt  (1638),  were  forbidden  to  receive  novices,  but  kept  up 
Isaac  de  Sacy,  Robert  Ariiauld  (after  the  death  their  resietance  to  the  decrees  against  Jansen- 
of  his  wife),  and  the  youngest  brother  of  the  ism  until  1T09,  when  a  royal  ordimnce  decreed 
latter,  Dr.  Antoine  Amauld,  who  by  his  im-  the  suppression  of  both  their  convents,  that  of 
petnous  eloquence  and  his  astonishing  learning  Paris  and  the  original  Port  Royal  (Port  Royal 
subsequently  became  tlie  head  of  the  French  des  Champs),  and  the  distribution  of  the  nuns 
Jansenista.  AU  these  occupied  Port  Eoyal,  among  different  convents  of  other  dioceses.  As 
when  the  nuus  in  1638  removed  to  a  convent  its  history  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  that 
in  Paris,  and  they  were  soonjoinerfhy  Siuglin,  of  Jansenism,  the  monastic  community  of  Port 
who  after  the  death  of  St.  Oyran  became  the  Eoyal  has  never  been,  revived. — Several  distia- 
confessor  of  the  nmis,  the  physician  Hamon,  gnished  historians  have  written  the  history  of 
the  dutesof  Luyaesand  Liancourt,  and  others,  this  most  celebrated  of  all  monastic  establish- 
Pascal,  Nicole,  and  Lancelot  mmntained  inti-  ments ;  among  them  the  best  and  most  recent 
mat*  relations  with  them;  Boileau  was  their  ai-e  r  Eeuohlin,  GeachicACe  ton  Port  Royal  (3 
friend,  and  Racine,  who  wrote  a  histoi-y  of  Port  vols,,  Hambui^  1839-'44)  ;  Ste.  Beuve  (the  de- 
Royal,  was  their  pupil.  ThemodeoflifeinPort  scendant  of  a  Jansenist family), Port .Kif/ai  (3 
Eoyal  was  distinguished  for  austerity.  Theyrose  vols.,  Paris,  1840-'42);  Beard,  "Port  Eoyal,  a 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  after  the  common  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Religion  and  Lit- 
moming  prayer  they  kissed  the  ground,  as  a  eratnre  in  France"  ^vols.  Svo.,  Jjjndon,  1861). 
signof  theirself-humiliation  beforeGod.  Then  POET  WINE,  a  Portuguese  wine  produced 
theyread,  kneeling,  a  chapter  from  the  Gospels,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oporto  on  the  Donro.  The 
and  one  from  the  Epistles,  and  concluded  with  principal  vineyards  are  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
another  prayer.  Two  hoursinthe  morning  and  tricts  called  the  Alto-Douro,  about  15  leagues 
two  in  the  afternoon  were  devoted  to  manual  from  the  city,  where  the  vines  are  cultivated  in 
labor  in  the  gardens  adjoining  the  convent,  terraces,  and  not  sutfered  to  grow  higher  than 
and  they  observed  with  great  strictness  the  34  feet.  The  vintage  begins  in  September  and 
season  of  Lent.  The  toachiag  of  Port  Royal  lasts  abont  a  mon^.  The  juice,  having  been 
obtained  a  wide  celebrity  under  the  guidance  pressed  from  the  grapes  by  the  treading  pro- 
of Lancelot,  and  its  boarding  schools  were  cess,  is  placed  in  casks  to  ferment,  and  Oien 
resorted  to  by  pnpils  from  all  parts  of  France,  transferred  to  large  vats  where  a  second  fer- 
Their  fame  was  in  all  mouths,  but  Cardinal  mentation  ensues.  In  the  winter  it  is  racked 
Richelieu  subjected  them  to  a  judicial  investi-  into  pipes  and  conveyed  to  Oporto.  The  wines 
gation  in  1638  and  imprisoned  the  abbfi  de  St.  produced  are  of  various  qualities,  hut  those  in- 
Oyran.  After  the  death  of  Eichelieu  (1643),  tended  for  exportation  are  submitted  to  in.- 
Bt.  Cyran  regained  his  liberty,  but  soon  died,  speotors,  who  permit  none  hut  a  strong,  dark, 
propliesying  tliat  for  the  contest  against  the  sweet  kind  to  leave  the  country.  Hence,  it  is 
Jesuits,  the  chief  opponents  of  Jansenism,  he  said,  the  best  wines  are  kept  at  home,  and  the 
would  leave  20  disciples  stronger  than  him-  exported  wines  are  generally  adulterated  to  a 
self.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Antoine  Arnaold,  large  extent  to  givethem  the  prescribed  strength 
by  his  treatise  De  la  fregmnie  cormratnion,  and  color.  Brandy  is  added  to  them  when 
charging  the  Jesuits  with  admitting  people  they  are  deposited  in  the  stores,  and  again  wlien 
of  the  world  without  due  preparation  to  the  they  are  shipped,  which  is  in  most  cases  about 
Lord's  supper,  opened  the  war  between  Port  a  year  after  the  vintage.  When  white  grapes 
Royal  and  the  Jesuits,  which  was  only  to  end  have  been  largely  nsed  instead  of  black,  elder 
with  the  suppression  of  the  former.  The  con-  berries  or  some  other  coloring  substances  are 
test  soon  assumed  a  political  character,  the  added.  The  esported  wine  should  remain  sev- 
Jesuits  having  the  government  on  their  side,  era!  years  in  lie  wood  in  order  to  abate  its 
and  generally  also  the  Sorbonne,  while  Port  sweet  and  astringent  flavor,  but  the  aroma  of 
Eoyal  was  supported  by  the  parliament,  and  the  grape  does  not  entirely  overcome  the  taste 
not  a  few  illustrions  personages,  among  whom  and  odor  of  brandy  until  it  has  been  10  or  15 
was  the  duchess  of  LongueviDe,  who  estab-  years  in  bottle.  The  average  yield  of  the  Alto- 
lished  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  convent.  Douro  district,  until  the  vine  disease  made  its 
The  recluses  of  Port  Royalremained  the  leaders  appearance  about  1854,  was  not  fer  irom  105,r 
and  the  centre  of  the  opposition  to  the  papal  000  pipes,  or  rather  more  than  one  pipe  per 
efforts  for  the  suppression  of  Jansenism,  and  acre,  one  half  of  which  was  declared  fit  for 
the  nuns  consistently  refused  to  subscrilje  to  exportation.  In  1856-'7  the  wine  shipped  front 
the  condemnatory  decrees,  except  once,  in  the  Douro  amounted  to  38,264  pipes,  in  1857-8 
1608,  when  the  advocates  of  Jansenism  had  to  1B,212,  and  in  1858-'B  to  17,697.  Much  the 
secured  a  kind  of  compromise.  Singularly  larger  part  of  this  is  sent  to  England, 
enough,  it  was  the  bold  defence  of  the  rights  PORTA,  Baocio  Dbela.  See  I3acoio. 
of  the  popes  on  the  part  of  two  Jansenist  bish-  PORTA,  Giambattista,  an  Italian  natural 
ops  against  thedespotiocapricesof  LonisSIV.,  philosopher,  born  in  Naples  abont  1650,  died 
which  led  to  the  scattering  of  the  community,  tliere,  Feb.  4,  1615.  In  his  zeal  for  the  ad- 
the  heads  of  whom,  Amauld  and  Nicole,  had  to  vancement  of  science  he  opened  his  house  to  a 
flea  from  France.  The  n  nus,  some  of  whom  had  society  of  literary  men  called,  i  lecretL  whose 
VOL.  XIII.— 32 
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meetinga  -were  finally  prohibited  by  the  court  vence,in  1746,  died  in  1807.  He  was  admitted 
of  Rome,  on  the  supposition  that  magic  and  as  an  advocate  by  the  parliament  of  Ais  at 
other  nnlawful  secrets  were  discuBsed  at  them,  the  age  of  21.  His  memorial  "On  the  Valid- 
He  travelled  extensively  over  Enrope,  liberally  ity  of  Protestant  Marriages  in  France"  (1770) 
aiding  the  establishment  of  private  schools  for  first  made  him  known  beyond  his  department, 
the  study  of  particular  sciences  and  of  public  and  his  conduct  of  cases  against  Mirabeau  and 
academies.  Lateinlifebe wrotedramaswbich  Beaumarehais  gave  him  an  extended  repnta- 
are  now  forgotten.  His  investigations,  though  tion.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revoln- 
in  themselves  incomplete  and  frequently  absurd,  tion  he  fl^  to  Lyons,  but  in  1793  went  to 
have  proved  of  great  value  to  subsequent  phi-  Paris,  where  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
losophers.  The  theory  of  light  is  much  in-  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  upon  the  fall  of 
debted  to  his  labors,  and  he  was  the  inventor  Robespierre.  In  1795  he  was  a  member  of  the 
of  the  camera  obscura  and  other  optical  instru-  council  of  the  ancients,  and  opposed  the  di- 
ments,  including,  it  was  formerly  supposed,  Oie  rectory.  He  was  proscribed  on  the  18th  Fmo- 
telescope.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  a  tidor  (1797)  and  took  refuge  in  Germany, 
great  variety  of  subjects,  including  natnral  whence  he  returned  in  1800.  In  1801  he  was 
magic,  the  art  of  secret  writing,  human  phvi  made  a  councillor  of  state,  and  assisted  in  the 
ognomy,  landscape  gardening,  optics,  curvilm  preparation  of  tlie  civil  code ;  and  in  the  same 
eargeometry,  chemistry,  meteorology,  Ac  His  vear  he  became  minister  of  public  worship, 
chief  work.  Be  Hwmana  Phytiogmmta  (fol  and  m  1608  a  senator.  He  was  the  author  of 
Naples,  1598),  entitles  him  to  be  considered  the  a  Traite  sut  I'vsage  et  Pahus  de  I'eapritphUo- 
true  founder  of  physiognomy,  sophigue,  pendant  le  XVIII'  eiieie. — Joseph 
PORTAGE.  I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  Marie,  count,  a  French  statesman,  son  of  the 
by  Cuyahoga  and  Mahoning  rivers  area,  preceding,  born  in  Aix,  Bonches-du-Rh6ne, 
600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  24,206.  It  has  a  Feb.  19, 1778.  Having  obtained  a  diplomatic 
nearly  level  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  appointment,  he  took  part  in  the  negotiations 

E reductions  in  1850  were  264,171  bushels  of  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  was 
idian  com,  137,147  of  wheat,  162,823  of  oats,  for  some  time  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Eat- 
46,189  tons  of  hay,  295,069  lbs.  of  wool,  and  isbon.  "Whenhisfatherbecameministerofpub- 
662,614  of  butter.  There  were  12  grifit  mills,  lie  worship  he  was  made  secretary-general  of 
18  saw  mills,  3  iron  founderies,  5  woollen  fac-  that  department.  la  1810  he  was  made  couneil- 
tories,  12  tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices,  60  lor  of  state  and  censor  of  the  press.  When  the 
churches,  and  11,024  pupils  attending  public  trouble  occurred  between  Napoleon  I.  and  the 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  pope,  the  relations  of  Portalis  with  the  abbfi 
and  Ohio  canal,  and  by  the  Cleveland  and  Ma^  d' Astros  escited  the  emperor's  displeasure, 
honing  and  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroads,  and  he  was  banished  from  Paris.  Two  years 
the  latter  of  whbh  passes  through  the  capital,  later  he  was  made  president  of  the  imperial 
Ravenna.  II.  A  central  co.  ofWis.,  intersect-  court  at  Angers.  Upon  the  first  restoration 
ed  by  Wisconsin  river  and  drained  by  several  he  was  confirmed  in  the  position  and  made 
of  its  branches;  area,  1,650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  councillor  of  state,  and  during  the  Hundred 
1860,  7,509.  It  contains  estensive  pine  for-  Days  ho  again  attached  himself  to  the  em- 
Mts,  from  which  large  quantities  of  lumber  are  peror.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  once 
rafted  down  the  river.  Capital,  Plover.  more  obtained  the  royal  favor,  and  in  181S 
PORTAGE  CITY,  a  village  and  the  capital  was  made  a  councillor  of  the  court  of  oaasa- 
of  Columbia  CO.,  Wis.,  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  tion;  in  1818  ambassador  to  Rome;  in  1819 
about  100  ra.  li-om  its  source,  and  on  the  La  peer  of  France;  in  1824  presidentof  a  chamber 
Crosse  and  Milwaukee  railroad,  95  m.  N.  W.  of  the  court  of  cassation ;  and  subsequently 
from  Milwaukee  and  105  m.  E.  8.  E.  tcom  La  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  first  president 
Crosse;  pop.  in  1860,  2,950.  At  this  point  the  of  the  court  of  cassation.  Aiter  t^n  coup  d'etat 
Wisconsin  river  is  connected  with  the  Fox  by  of  1851  he  was  one  of  the  commission  of  con- 
means  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river  improve-  sultation,  and  in  1853  was  made  a  senator.  He 
ment,  which  here  furnishes  abundant  water  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  French  literature 
power,  as  well  as  an  outlet  eastward  through  and  philosophy,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  his 
Green  bay  for  the  produce  of  the  interior,  and  father's  worTt  above  mentioned, 
southward  by  the  Mississippi  for  large  quan-  POETER,  a  kind  of  malt  liquor.  See  Bebw- 
tities  of  manufactured  lumber  from  N.  E.  Wis-  rtfo. 

consin.  Railways  will  soon  be  completed  from  POETER,  a  N.  W,  CO.  of  Ind.,  bordered  N. 
Portage  to  Madison,  86  m.  8.,  and  Columbus,  by  Lake  Michigan  and  S.  by  the  Kankakee 
27  m.  S.  E.  The  principal  manufactures  are  river,  and  drained  by  Calumet  river  and  Cofi'ee 
lumber,  fiour,  brick,  and  pottery,  and  there  and  Salt  creeks;  area,  about  420  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
are  two  large  breweries,  a  foundery,  and  sev-  in  1850,  6,234;  in  1860,  10,802.  It  has  a 
eral  smaller  manufactories.  Thereare5church-  nearly  level  surface  toward  the  N.,  which  be- 
es, Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  Presbyte-  comes  rough  and  broken  in  the  8.;  and  the  soil, 
rian,  and  Roman  Catholic.  now  principally  occupied  by  forest  and  prairie, 
PORTALIS,  Jbas  FTiEiorB  Mahie,  a  French  is  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in  Beansset,  Pro-  were  205,655  bushels  of  Indian  com,  70,252 
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of  wheat,  W,143  of  oats,  6,896  tona  of  hay,  and  state.  In  1840  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench, 
20,842  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  but  resigned  ofBce  soon  after  in  consequence 
6  churches,  and  1,418  pupils  attending  public  of  some  scruples  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  his  election.  He  has  edited  14  volumes  of  the 
southern  and  northern  Indiana,  the  Michigan  Alabama  reports,  and  translated  the  "  Elements 
central,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  of  the  Institutes"  of  Heinecciua.  He  has  also 
Oliicago  railroads,* the  last  passing  tlirough  the  contributed  largely  to  periodicals,  has  been  fro- 
capital,  Valparwso.  qnently  an  orator  on  public  occasions,  and  has 
PORTER,  Alexander,  an  American  jnrist,  published  among  other  works  a  collection  of 
bom  near  Omagh,  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  poems,  chiefly  lyrical,  in  Charleston. 
1780,  died  is  St.  Mary's  parish,  La.,  Jan.  13,  POETEE,  David,  an  otBcer  of  the  U.  S. 
1844.  In  leoi  he  emigrated  to  the  United  navy,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Feb.  1780,  died 
States,  and  settled  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  in  Pera,  March  28, 1843.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1807  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1810  in  April,  1798,  as  a  midshipman  in  the  frigate 
he  removed  to  St.  Martinsville,  La.,  and  in  Constellation,  and  was  in  that  ship  in  her  ac- 
ISll  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  convention  tion  with  the  French  frigate  Insurgente,  Feb. 
which  framed  the  first  constitution  of  Louiai-  9, 1799.  In  Oct.  1799,  he  became  a  lieutenant, 
ana.  Before  reaching  the  age  of  30  he  was  and  served  on  the  West  India  station  in  the 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  state,  and  at  schooner  Experiment,  13.  In  Jan.  1800,  the 
the  same  time  was  an  extensive  and  successful  Experiment,  while  becalmed  in  the  bi^t  of 
sugar  planter.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  a  Leogane,  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  with  several 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana,  a  po-  Amei-ican  merchantmen  under  her  protection, 
sition  which  he  filled  for  12  years.  Groat  con-  was  attacked  by  10  barges  well  manned  and 
fusion  existed  in  the  state  in  consequence  of  armed.  After  a  conflict  of  7  hours,  during 
the  attempt  to  engraft  certain  principles  of  which  the  barges  went  twice  to  the  shore  to 
the  common  law  upon  the  mixed  system  of  land  their  killed  and  wounded,  and  receive  re- 
Spanish,  French,  and  civil  law  which  then  pre-  enforcements,  they  were  beaten  off.  Lieut, 
vailed  ;  and  to  the  labors  of  Judge  Porter  and  Porter  was  wounded  in  this  engagement, 
his  associates  on  the  bench,  Judges  Matthews  Subsequently  the  Experiment  liad  several  spir- 
and  Martin,  is  due  the  system  of  iurispmdence  ited  and  successful  affairs  with  privateers,  and 
at  present  existing  in  Louisiana.  In  Deo.  1833,  captured  the  French  man-of-war  schooner  La 
he  resigned  office,  and  in  the  same  month  was  Diane,  14  guns  and  60  men.  In  1801  Porter 
elected  a  senator  in  congress.  In  politics  be  was  attached  as  first  lieutenant  to  the  schooner 
was  a  whig,  and  one  of  his  first  legislative  Enterprise,  13,  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  Aug 
votes  wasreoorded  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  reso-  1801,  the  Enterprise  fell  in,  off  Malta,  with  a 
Intions  censuring  President  Jackson  for  remov-  Tripolitan  cruiser  of  14  guns  and  80  men,  which, 
in^  the  deposits.  Subsequently  he  spoke  in  after  an  engagement  of  3  hours,  surrendered, 
favor  of  the  bill  prohibiting  the  circulation  in  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Lieut.  Porter, 
the  southern  states,  through  the  mail,  of  pnbli-  Subsequently,  while  attached  to  the  frigate 
cations  that  might  excite  insurrections  among  New  York,  he  commanded  a  boat  expedition 
the  slaves,  and  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  motion  to  re-  sent  to  destroy  several  vessels  in  the  harbor 
iectpetitionsfor  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  of  Old  Tripoli,  which  service  was  effectually 
district  of  Columbia.  In  March,  1836,  he  made  performed,  ho  receiving  a  severe  wound.  In 
his  most  elaborate  parliamentary  effort  in  reply  Sept.  1803,  he  was  attached  to  the  frigate 
to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Benton  npon  the  introduc-  Philadelphia,  in  which  ship  he  was  captnred 
tion  of  his  "  expunging  resolutions."  Ho  also  in  October  of  that  year  (see  Baibbridoe,  Wil- 
opposed  Benton's  bill  for  compelling  payments  j.iam),  and  remained  a  prisoner  in  Tripoli  mitil 
for  public  lands  to  be  made  in  specie,  and -fa-  peace  was  proclaimed.  In  April,  1806,  he  was 
vored  the  division  among  the  states  of  the  sur-  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  commandant, 
plus  revenue  remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the  and  in  July,  1813,  to  that  of  captain.  A  few 
end  of  each  year,-  and  the  recognition  of  the  days  after  the  declaration  of  the  war  of  1812 
independence  of  Texas.  In  the  latter  part  of  against  England,  he  sailed  from  New  York  in 
1836  he  resigned.  In  Jan.  1843,  he  was  re-  command  of  the  frigate  Essex,  33,  and  in  a 
elected  a  senator  for  6  years  from  the  eiisumg  very  short  cruise  captured  a  number  of  British 
March,  but  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  merchantmen.  Healso  with  great  address  suc- 
takin"  his  seat.  oeeded  in  capturing  one  of  a  fleet  of  transports 
PORTER,  Benjamin  F.,  an  American  jurist,  convoyed  by  a  frigate  and  bomb  vessel.  This 
bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  Sept.  1808.  His  prize  had  160  troops  on  board.  Soon  afterward 
circumstances  were  humble,  and  his  educa-  he  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  an  action  of 
tion  was  acquired  by  private  study.  He  was  8  minutes,  H.  B.  M.  8.  Alert,  of  20  J8-lb.  Car- 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Charleston  at  an  early  ronades,  with  a  full  crew.  So  well  directed 
age,  afterward  studied  medicine,  and,  remov-  was  the  American  fire,  that  the  Alert  surren- 
ing  to  Alabama  in  1880,  practised  the  latter  dored  with  7  feet  water  in  her  hold,  while  the 
profession  for  a  short  time,  when  he  returned  Essex  was  uninjured.  Soon  after  the  capture 
to  the  law.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  of  the  Alert,  the  Essex  came  into  the  Dela- 
legislature  in  1832,  and  in  1835  reporter  of  the  ware  for  water  and  provisions,  and  sailed  agam 
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on  Oct.  2T,  1812,  she  now  being  one  of  a  sqnad-  20,  Capt.  Tucker,  arrived,  and  ancliored  near 
Ton  of  3  vessels  under  the  command  of  Com-  the  Esses.  The  Phcebe,  on  entering  the  port, 
modore  "William  Bwnhridge.  On  Dec.  11  she  approached  the  Esses  nearer  than  strict  neu- 
captured  near  the  equator  the  British  govern-  trality  seemed  to  jnstify,  and  being  taken  aback 
ment  packet  Nooton,  with  $B0,000  in  specie  on  at  an  nnfortnnate  moment,  her  jib-boom  eame 
board.  Capt.  Porter  continued  to  cmise  in  across  the  forecastle  of  the  latter.  All  hands 
the  sooth  Atlantic,  and  upon  the  coast  of  Bra-  were  called  "  to  board  the  Aiemy !"  and  in  an 
zil,  until  the  close  of  Jan.  1813,  when,  having  instant  the  entu'e  crew  of  the  Esses  were  ready 
failed  to  fall  in  with  Commodore  Bainbridge  to  spring  completely  armed  upon  the  decks  of 
at  3  different  rendezvous  which  had  been  ap-  the  Phcebe.  But  as  the  Lulls  of  the  ships  did 
pointed,  and  having  ascertained  that  he  had  in  not  absolutely  touch,  and  Capt.  Hillyar  apolo- 
fact  retamed  to  the  United  States,  he  deter-  gized  for  the  accident,  Capt.  Porter  declined  to 
mined  to  proceed  to  the  Pacific,  and  destroy  profit  by  the  manifest  advantage  ho  had  over 
the  English  whale  fishery  in  that  ocean.  The  the  Phisbe,  and  no  conflict  took  place,  Capt. 
possession  of  the  specie  taken  from  the  Noc-  Porter  was  visited  on  shore  by  the  two  British 
ton,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  whalers  were  captains  the  day  after  their  arrival,  and  Capt. 
always  well  provided  with  provisions,  satisfied  Hillyar  distinctly  avowed  his  intention  to  re- 
him  that  he  oonld  live  upon  the  enemy,  and  that  spect  the  neutrality  of  the  port.  The  English 
his  plan  was  therefore  practicable.  The  Essex  ^ips,  Laving  obtained  their  snpplies,  cruised 
left  St.  Catharine's  on  Jan.  SS,  and  after  a  tem-  off  Valpardso  6  weeks.  The  Esses  made  sev- 
pestnons  passage  round  Cape  Horn  was  fairly  eral  unsuccessful  attempts  to  engage  the  Phcebe 
in  the  Pacific  on  March  6,  1813.  On  the  15th  alone,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Capt.  Hill- 
he  anchored  for  snpjJies  in  the  port  of  Yalpa-  yar  was  insfjucted  not  to  permit  this  if  it  conld 
raiso,  where  his  reception  waa  favorable,  Chili  possibly  be  avoided.  The  numerous  captures 
having  declared  her  independence  of  Spain,  made  by  the  Essex  had  filled  the  English  on- 
While  in  this  port  he  obtained  much  valuable  derwriters  and  merchants  who  had  property  in 
intelligence  in  remird  to  the  British  and  Amer-  the  Pacific  with  such  apprehension,  that  her  cap- 
ican  trade  in  the  Pacific,  and  also  learned  that  tare  at  all  hazards  was  resolved  upon;  and  not 
Peru  had  sent  oat  ernisera  against  American  only  were  these  two  ships  despatched  in  quest 
commerce,  under  the  impression  that  Spain  of  her,  but  others  were  sent  for  the  same  object 
would  soon  declare  war  against  the  United  to  the  China  seas,  off  New  Zealand,  Timor,  and 
StateSiWhichmightlegalizetheircaptures.  The  New  Holland,  and  a  frigate  to  the  river  La 
supplies  of  the  Essex  being  completed,  she  went  Plata.  On  March  28  tlie  Essex  made  an  attempt 
to  sea,  and  on  March  25  captured  the  Peruvian  to  get  to  sea,  but  in  doubling  a  headland  was 
privateerUereydaiOf  19  guns,  which  had  taken  struck  by  a  squall,  which  earned  away  her 
two  American  whale  ships,  and  had  their  maintopmast,  causing  the  loss  of  several  men. 
crews  on  board  as  prisoners.  They  were  In  this  crippled  state  the  ship  was  anchored  8 
transferred  to  the  Essex,  and  the  armament,  miles  from  the  town,  and  within  pistol  shot 
ammnnition,  shot,  small  arms,  &c.,  of  the  from  tLe  shore.  SLe  was,  moreover,  within 
Nereyda  were  thrown  overboai'd,  whea  she  half  a  mile  of  a  small  battery.  In  this  situa- 
was  released.  One  of  her  prizes  was  shortly  tion  she  wasattackedbytLe  Phosbe  and  CLer- 
ftfterwiffd  recaptured  and  restored  to  Ler  com-  ub.  The  exact  force  of  the  combatants  was 
raander.  ^er  this,  Capt.  Porter  cruised  about  as  follows.  The  Essex  was  a  frigate  of  860 
10  months  in  the  Pacific,  refitting  his  ship  in  tons,  mounting  32  guns,  G  of  which  were  long 
the  bay  of  Nukahiva.  In  this  cruise  most  im-  12s,  the  rest  83-lb.  carronades,  and  mustered, 
portant  service  was  performed  by  the  Essex,  when  she  went  into  action,  255  souls.  The 
American  ships,  nearly  all  of  which  would  Phoebe  was  a  frigate  of  926  tons,  mounting  46 
otherwise  have  been  captured,  were  protected;  guns,  viz.,  30  long  ISs  and  16  82-lb.  carrou- 
13  British  ships  employed  chiefly  in  the  sperm  ades,  and  mustered  330  souls.  The  Cherub 
whale  fishery,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  mounted  38  guns,  viz.,  18  82-lb.  carronades, 
8,869  tons,  were  captured;  400  prisoners  were  8  24-lb  carronades,  and  2  long  9s,  with  a  crew 
made ;  and  for  the  time  that  important  British  of  180  souls.  At  4  P.  M.  the  Phcsbe,  having 
interest  in  the  Pacific  was  destroyed.  The  obtained  a  good  position,  nearly  astern  of  the 
Gfoorgiana,  whaler,  was  converted  into  a  vessel  Essex,  opened  her  fire  at  long  shot,  the  Cherub 
of  war,  named  the  Esses  Junior,  and  cruised  in  opening  Lera  at  the  same  time  on  the  starboard 
company  with  thoEssex,  underthe  command  of  bow.  The  action  thus  commenced  continued 
Lieut.  John  Downes,  The  expectation  which  2  hours  and  80  mmntes,  and  was  undoubtedly 
Capt.  Porter  had  formed  of  living  upon  the  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
enemy  was  ftiUy  realized,  all  the  provisions,  naval  wari'are.  The  Essex  Junior  took  no 
clothing,  medicines,  and  stores  of  every  descrip-  part  in  it,  her  armament  of  18-!h.  carronades 
tion  necessary  for  the  Essex  being  taken  from  being  too  %ht  to  be  of  the  least  service  in 
her  prizes.  On  Dec.  12,  1813,  the  Essex  and  such  an  action.  The  Essex  finally  surrendered, 
Essex  Junior  SMled  from  the  hay  of  Nukahiva,  with  a  loss  of  58  killed,  66  wounded,  and  81 
and  on  Peb.  3, 1814,  they  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  missing — making  a  total  loss  of  163  out  of  255. 
On  the  8th  H.  B.  M.  frigate  PhiEbe,  rated  86,  Of  the  missing,  most  were  probably  drowned 
Capt.  Jamea  Hillyar,  and  sloop  Cherab,  rated  in  attempting  to  swim  ashore  when  the  ship 
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was  on  fire,  which  was  the  case  at  'One  time  which  office  he  held  when  he  died.  His  re- 
during  the  engagement;  and  when  she  sur-  mains  were  interred  in  the  groonds  of  tha 
rendered,  Capt.  Porter  and  Lieut.  McKoight  naval  asjlnm  at  Philadelphia, 
were  the  only  comraisaioned  sea  officers  who  FORTTE,  Ebbnbzeb,  an  American  divine, 
remained  unhurt  Alarge  portion  of  her  guns  horn  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Oct.  B,  17Y3,  died  in 
were  disabled,  the  herth  deck,  ward  room,  Andover,  Mass.,  April  8,  1834.  He  was  grad- 
Bteerage,  and  cockpit  were  full  of  wonnded,  nated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  J792,  studied 
and  some  of  the  latter  were  killed  even  while  divinity  in  a  private  theological  seminary  at 
under  the  surgeon's  hands.  Tlie  sea  was  per-  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
fectlysmooth,andtheCherubfiredherlongl8s  the  Oongregational  church  at  Washington  in 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  engagement  at  a  that  state  in  1790.  In  1813  ha  was  appointed 
nearly  unresisting  ship.  The  British  loss  was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Andover  tieo- 
hut  slight,  5  kill&l  and  10  wounded,  the  first  logical  seminary,  of  which  institution  ho  subse- 
lieutenant  of  the  Phcehe  among  the  former,  quently  became  president.  He  wrote  "  The 
Capt.  Tucker  of  the  Cherub  was  wounded.  Young  Preacher's  Manual "  (1809) ;  "Analysis 
Capt.  Porter  now  made  arrangements  with  of  Vocal  Inflection"  (1824) ;  "  Analysis  of  the 
Capt.  Hillyar  for  the  conversion  of  the  Essex  Principles  of  Rhetorical  Delivery"  (1827)  ;  and 
Junior  into  a  cartel,  and  all  the  survivors  of  "  Lectures  on  Homiletics  and  Preaching,  and 
the  Essex  came  to  the  United  States  in  her.  on  Public  Prayer,  with  Sermons  and  Ad- 
On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  great  dis-  dresses"  (1834).  A  collection  of  his  "  Lectures 
tinotion.  His  narrative  of  this  remarkable  on  Eloquence  and  Style"  was  published  by  the 
cruise  was  published  in  New  York  in  1823  Kev.  L.  Matthews  {8vo.,  Andover,  1836). 
(2  vols.  8vo.).  From  April,  1815,  to  Deo.  1823,  PORTER,  Jane,  an  English  novelist,  born  in 
he  served  as  a  member  of  tha  board  of  navy  Durham  in  1776,  died  in  Bristol,  May  24, 1850. 
commissioners,  which  position  he  resigned  to  She  lost  her  father  in  childhood,  was  educated 
take  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  removed  to  Lon- 
against  pirates  in  the  West  Indies.  The  don  with  her  mother  and  sister.  Hero  she 
squadron  consisted  of  3  sloops  of  war,  12  published  her  first  novel,  "Thaddeus  of  War- 
smaller  vessels,  and  5  barges.  A  depot  was  saw,"  which  was  translated  into  several  conti- 
estahlished  at  Thompson's  island  near  Key  nental  languages,  and  obtwnedforherthe  oom- 
West,  and  a  system  of  the  most  active,  ardu-  pliment  of  admission  as  a  lady  canoness  into 
ous  cruising  nt  once  commenced.  In  Oct.  the  Teutonio  order  of  St.  Joachim.  In  1809 
1824,  upon  evidence  that  a  quantity  of  valu-  she  published  "  The  Scottish  CHiieis,"  a  novel 
able  goods  had  beeri.  carried  by  pirates  to  a  founded  on  the  adventures  of  Bruce  and  Wal- 
amall  town  on  the  E.  end  of  Porto  Rico  called  lace,  which  like  the  preceding  was  vety  popular, 
Paxardo,  tha  Beagle,  one  of  the  schooners  of  giving  a  highly  romantic  account  of  the  charac- 
the  squadron,  was  sent  to  aid  in  recovering  it.  terand  times  of  its  heroes.  "The  Pastor's  Kre- 
Her  commander,  with  one  of  his  ofBcers,  vis-  side,"  "Duke  Christian  of  Lnnebnn^h,"  "The 
ited  the  town  and  waited  upon  the  proper  au-  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps,"  and  "Sir  Edward 
thorities ;  but  their  commissions,  which  were  Seaward's  Diary"  (1831)  are  her  other  most 
duly  produced,  were  pronounced  forgeries,  and  important  works.  The  last  is  a  work  of  fiction, 
these  officers,  charged  with  being  piratas,  were  hut  so  life-like  in  its  style  and  narrative  that  a 
thrown  into  prison.  After  various  other  in-  leadingreviewdiscusseditasaveritablehistory, 
suits  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  In  1841  Miss  Porter  accompanied  her  brother, 
vessel.  Com.  Poi-ter  deemed  this  aa  insult  to  Sir  Robert  Eer  Porter,  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
tha  flag  of  the  United  States  which  must  be  after  his  death  returned  to  England. — Akna 
atoned  for;  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  ar-  Maiua,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Durham 
rangemeuts  could  be  made,  he  landed  a  force  about  1781,  died  near  Bristol,  June  31, 1832.  In 
of  300  men,  and  demanded  reparation.  This  her  childhood  she  was  much  in  the  company  of 
was  given.  The  authorities  apologized  to  the  Walter  Scott,  who  delighted  in  relating  stories 
commander  of  the  Beagle  personally,  and  to  her.  Her  first  works  were  two  collections  of 
promised  thereafter  to  respect  the  rights  of  "Artless  Tales"  (1793  and  1795),  beside  which 
the  American  officers.  Eor  this  step  Com.  she  wrote  "Walsh  Colvilla"  (1797),  "Octavia" 
Porter  was  recalled  from  his  command.  The  (5  vols.,  1798),  "  The  Hungarian  Brothers" 
government  deemed  that  ho  had  exceeded  his  (1807),  "  Don  Sebastian"  (1809),  "  Ballad  Ro- 
powers,  and  a  court  martial  sentenced,  him  to  mances  and  other  Poems"  (1811),  "  The  Recluse 
a  suspension  for  6  months.  He  soon  afterward  of  Norway"  (1814),  "  The  Village  of  Marien- 
resignad,  and  entered  the  service  of  Mexico  dorpt,"  "The  Fast  of  St.  Mi^dalen,"  "The 
as  commander-in-chief  of  her  naval  forces,  at  Knightof  St.  John,"incoiynnctionwithher  sis- 
a  salary  of  $25,000  per  annum.  He  remdned  ter  Jane,  and  "Tales  round  a  Winter's  Hearth." 
in  this  aervice  until  1829,  when  ha  returned  PORTER,  Pbtbb  Bubl,  an  Ameriean  soldier, 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  by  bom  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  14,  1773,  died 
President  Jackson  consul-ganoral  to  the  Bar-  at  Niagara  Falls,  March.  20,  1844.  He  was 
bary  powers,  from  which  post  ha  was  trans-  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1791,  studied  at 
ferred  to  Constantinople  as  chargS  d'affaires,  tha  T.itdifield  law  school,  and  in  1795  began 
and  finally  became  resident  minister  there,  practice  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.    In  1808  ha 
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■was  chosen  a  representative  in  congress,  where  markable  productions  were  battle  pieces.    His 

as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela-  "  Storming  of  Seringapatam,"  which  was  es- 

tions  he  prepared  and  introdaood  the  celebrated  hibited  in  1800,  was  120  feet  Jong,  and  ia  said 

report  of  Dec.  1811,  recommending  war  against  to  have  cost  him  only  6  weeks'  labor.     It  was 

Great  Britain,    As  soon  as  hostilities  had  been  destroyed  by  Are.     He  also  painted    "  The 

declared  he  resigned  his  seat  in  congress,  and,  Siege  of  Acre,"  "  Aginconrt,"   "  The  ISattlo 

refasing  a  commission  as  general  in  the  regular  of  Alexandria,"  and  "  The  Death  of  Sir  Ealph 

army,  was  appointed  quartermaster-general  of  Abercromby,"     In  1804  he  went  to  Russia, 

Kew  York,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  arous-  where   he   obtained   the  appointment   of  his- 

ing  the  miJitary  spirit  of  the  state,  received  the  torical  pmnter  to  the  czar,  and  painted  on  the 

command  of  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kew  walls  of  the  odmiralty  "  Peter  the  Great  plan- 

Tork  volunteers  and  Indians  of  tlio  Six  Na-  ning  the  Port  of  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg," 

tions.    Black  Eock,  where  Gen.  Porter  resided,  Eetaming  to  England  about  1806,  he  published 

having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  "Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden" 

June,  1818,  and  his  own  house,  from  which  he  (3   vols.   4to.,  1808);    accompanied   Sir  John 

had  barely  time  to  escape,  made  their  head-  Moore's  expedition  to  the  Peninsula  in  1806-'9; 

quarters,  be  rallied  a  force  by  which  they  were  wrote  anonymous  "  Letters  from  Portugal  and 

expelled,  and  their  commander,  Ool.  Bishop,  Spain"  (1809) ;  and  afterward  made  a  second 

mortally  wounded.     He  held  a   command   in  visit  to  Russia,  where  in  1811  he  married  the 

Smjthe's  unfortunate  "  army  of  invasion,"  and  daughter  of  Prince   Shorbatoff.      In  1813  he 

was  twice  permitted  to  embark  to  lead  the  van  published  "  An  Account  of  the  Russian  Cam- 

of  the  army  into  Canada,  and  twice  recalled  paign."    From  I81T  to  1820  he  travelled  in 

before  he  reached  the  opposite  shore.     His  Asia,  engaged  in  antiquarian  studies,  which  are 

comments  on  this  treatment  led  to  a  duel  be-  detailed  in  his  "  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia, 

tween  him  and  Gen.  Smythe.    In  July,  1814,  Armenia,  ancient  Babylonia,"  &c.  (3  vols.  4to., 

he  joined  Brown's  invading  army  with  a  bri-  1821-'2).     In  1826  he  was  appointed  British 

fade  of  3,500  volunteers  and  Indians.    He  es-  consul  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  where  he  painted 

ibited  "  great  personal  gallantry"  at  Chippe-  three  of  his  best  pictures,  "  Christ  at  the  Last 

wa,  and  Zed  the  volunteers  at  Lnndy's  Lane,  Supper  blessing  the  Onp,"  "Our  Saviour  bless- 

Besieged  with  Brown  in  Fort  Erie,  he  led  the  ing  the  Little  Qiild,"  and  an  ^fcceSbmo.    Hav- 

hriliiant  and  effective  sortie  of  Sept.  17,    Pass-  ing  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of 

ing  during  the  engagement  with  his  staff  from  another  visit  to  Russia,  he  went  with  his  sister 

one  column  to  another,  he  came  suddenly  upon  Jane  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  died  of  apoplexy  as 

s  party  of  some  80  English  soldiers,  separated  he  was  about  returning  home.  He  was  knighted 

from  the  main  body,  and  bewildered  in  the  by  the  prince  regent  in  1818. 

milt4.    He  went  up  to  them,  piitting  on  a  bold  PORTEUS,  Bkiijit,  an  English  prelate,  bom 

face,  and  saying :  "  That's  right,  ray  good  fel-  in  York  in  1T81,  died  in  London,  May  14,  1808. 

lows  I  surrender,  and  I'll  take  care  of  you,"  at  He  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Chrbt's  college, 

the  same  time  throwing  down  the  muskets  of  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship, 

those  nearest  to  him.    This  had  been  done  to  He  first  became  known  as  awriter  by  his  prize 

a  number,  when  the  remainder,  recovering  poem  on  death.    In  1763  he  became  chaplain 

their  presence  of  mind,  rushed  npon  him  and  to  Dr,  Seeker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by 

would  have  made  him  prisoner,  had  not  a  body  whom  he  was  presented  to  several  benefices, 

of  Americans  providentially  appeared  to  rescue  and  in  1769  chaplain  to  Geoi^  IH,  and  master 

the  general,  and  kill  or  capture  the  enemy,     A  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester, 

gold  medal  from  congress,  and  a  sword  from  In  1776  ho  wasmade  bishopof  Chester,  and  in 

the  state,  testified  the  public  appreciation  of  J787  was  promoted  to  the  diocese  of  London, 

his  services.     Gen,  Porter  was  identified  with  over  which  he  presided  till  his  death.     He  es- 

the  progress  of  western  New  York,  was  one  of  tablished  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer 

the  earliest  projectors  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  founded  3  prizes  in 

was  named,  widi  Morris  and  Clinton,  on  the  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  as  incitements  to 

first  board  of  commissioners  to  explore  a  route  the  study  of  divinity.     Hb  collected  works, 

for  it.    Inl816hewasappointed  commissioner  including  sermons,  tracts,  a  "Summary  of 

nnder  the  treaty  of  Ghent  for  determining  the  Christian  Evidences,"  a  "  Life  of  Archbishop 

N,  W,  boundary.    In  May,  1828,  he  was  ap-  Seeker,"  tkc,  with  a  life  by  his. nephew  the 

pointed  secretary  of  war  by  President  Adams.  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  were  pnblished  in  1816 

PORTER,  SiH  Robert  Keh,  an  English  artist  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London), 

and  traveller,  brother  of  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  PORTICO  (Ital. ;  Lat,  portievs),  in  ardii- 

Porter,  born  in  Durham  in  1780,  died  in  St,  tecture,  a  term  originally  applied  to  any  shel- 

Petersborgin  May,  1843,     His  taste  for  art  was  tered  place  for  walking  supported  by  columns 

owakened  by  Flora  Macdonald  while  he  was  or  arches,  but  now  restricted  in  its  significa- 

pursuinghiseducationatEdinburgh.    Through  tion  to  a  sheltered  space  enclosed  by  columns 

the  influence  of  West  he  was  acunitted  to  the  at  the  entrance  of  a  building.     Such  structures 

royal  academy  at  the  ago  of  10,  and  at  the  age  are  usually  roofed  with  a  pediment,  and  in  ap- 

of  13  was  commissioned  to  paint  "  Moses  and  pearance  resemble  the  front  or  end  of  a  Greek 

Aaron"  for  Shoreditch  church.    His  most  re-  temple.    They  have  an  even  number  of  col- 
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mons,  ranging  from  4  to  12,  in  front,  and  are  over  fi,000  volumes,  and  has  lately  erected  a 
called  prostyle  when  they  project  from  the  Bubstantial  brick  lihi'ary  room  on  Plumh  street, 
main  bniiding.  &uch  as  are  recessed  within  60  hy  86  feet.  The  society  of  natural  history, 
the  front  of  a  bniiding,  or,  teohnioallT  speak-  organized  In  1843,  has  a  cabinet  containing 
ing,  in  antis,  are  properly  iogge.  The  per-  specimens  of  the  ornithology  of  the  state,  a  val- 
tico  differs  from  the  porch,  with  which  it  is  nable  collection  of  shells,  numerons  minera- 
ft'equently  confounded,  in  forming  an  integral  logical  and  geological,  specimens,  and  a  cabinet 
part,  or  perhaps  the  whole,  of  &Q  front  of  a  of  different  liinds  of  animals.  It  possesses  a 
building,  while  tlie  porch  is  only  a  subordinate  commodious  brick  ball  and  lecture  room  on 
part  of  the  building  to  which  it  is  attached.  Congress  street.  The  mercantile  library  asso- 
The  most  celebrated  and  perfect  specimen  of  ciation,  organized  in  1831,  sustains  a  course  of 
the  portico  is  that  of  the  Parthenon  in  Athens,  public  lectures  annually,  and  has  a  librai-y  of 
(See  Ajioadb,  and  Colohmadk.)  .  over  3,000  volumes.  Great  attention  is  paid 
PORTINARI.  See  Bbateioi;.  to  education  in  the  public  schools,  of  which 
POETLASI>,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capi-  there  are  26  in  the  city  and  its  environs.  Of 
tal  of  Cumberland  co.,  Me.,  situated  on  an  arm  these,  one  is  a  classical  school  for  boys,  one 
of  ihQ  S,  W.  side  of  Casco  bay,  in  lat,  43°  39'  a  high  school  for  girls,  and  2  intermediate 
N.,  long.  70°  15'  W.,  105  m.  by  railroad  N.  N.  for  boys  and  girls;  6  are  graraniaJ"  schools,  3 
E.  from  Boston;  pop.  in  1860,  26,343,  It  for  girls  and  3  for  boys;  and  the  remainder 
stands  upon  a  peninsula,  about  8  m.  long,  with  are  primary  schools.  The  annual  expendi- 
an  average  breadth  of  ^m.,  extending  into  the  ture  for  public  schools  isabont  $30,000.  There 
bay  in  an  easterly  direction,  with  the  surface  are  also  numerous  private  schools  and  an  acad- 
riaing  from  the  sides  and  forming  an  elevated  emy.  There  are  11  newspapers  published  at 
ridge  which  terminates  at  its  extremities  in  Portland,  8  of  which  are  daily. — Five  rail- 
two  considerable  bills.  The  harbor  has  suffi-  roads  which  communicate  with  diffei-ent  parts 
cient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  the  largest  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  their 
class,  is  very  extensive  and  well  sheltered  by  termini  at  Portland,  viz. :  the  Portland,  Saco, 
several  islands,  and  in  the  most  severe  winters  and  Portsmouth,  the  Kennebec  and  Portland, 
is  seldom  closed  by  ice.  It  is  of  easy  access,  the  Androscogpn  and  Kennebec,  the  York  and 
and  the  principal  entrance,  which  lies  between  Cumberland,  and  the  grand  trunk,  which  last 
the  mainland  and  Honse  island,  is  defended  by  extends  from  Portland  imi  Montreal  and  To- 
Fort  Preble  on  the  former  and  Fort  Scammel  ronto  to  Sarnia,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron, 
on  the  latter.  The  TJ.  S.  government  ia  now  thence  connecting  with  Detroit,  a  distance  of 
erecting;  a  new  granite  casemated  fort  on  Hog  853miles.  Among  theprincipal  manufacturing 
Island  ledge  in  the  harbor,  which  will  com-  establiabmonts  is  that  of  the  Portland  looo- 
mand  the  4  entrances.  The  greater  part  of  the  motive  and  marine  engine  building  company, 
city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  prin-  which  has  the  machinery  to  employ  400  work- 
cipally  of  brick,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  men;  and  an  extensive  sugar  house,  which 
elegance  of  many  of  the  houses.  Many  of  tho  boils  over  30,000  casks  of  molasses  anunally. 
streets  are  lined  with  elra  and  other  shade  There  are  several  extensive  manufactories  of 
trees.  The  new  custom  house,  post  office,  and  carriages,  sleighs,  &c.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
United  States  court  rooms  occupy  a  handsome  gas  and  well  supplied  with  good  water,  and  is 
structure  at  the  corner  of  Exciiange  and  Mid-  considered  remarkably  healthy.  There  are  7 
die  streets,  135  feet  in  length,  66  feet  in  banks,  with  an  a^regate  capital  of  ^2,850,000, 
breadth,  and  8  stories  high.  It  is  built  of  3  insurance  offices,  and  3  savings  banks,  whoso 
granite  and  iron, perfectlyfire-proof  Portland  deposits  amount  to  $500,000.  The  foreign 
has  S6  churches,  several  of  which  are  built  of  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  tho  West  In- 
stone  and  brick,  and  in  size  and  style  compare  dies  and  Europe,  the  exports  being  for  the 
feivorably  with  the  best  in  New  England.  The  most  part  provisions,  lumber,  ice,  and  fish,  and 
new  city  hall  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  the  imports  molasses,  sugar,  crockery,  salt,  and 
elegant  public  buUdinga  in  the  country.  Its  iron,  Portland  also  has  a  large  coasting  trade, 
front  of  olive-colored  freestone,  elaborately  with  regular  lines  of  steamboats  running  to 
dressed,  is  150  feet  long,  over  60  feet  high,  and  New  York,  Boston,  Bath,  Bangor,  Eastport,  and 
sarmounted  with  an  elegant  dome;  its  side  St.  John,  N.  B.  The  Canadian  Hue  of  Euro- 
elevationonMyrtlestreet  is232feet,embracing  pean  steamers  runs  weeklyfrom  Portland  to 
a  hall  which  is  113  by  83  feet,  and  capable  of  Liverpool,  via  Londonderry,  during -tho  winter 
seating  2.500  persons.  It  cost  about  $275,000,  months.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
and  covers  an  area  of  over  25,000  feet.  The  1869  amounted  to  $3,668,331,  and  the  exports 
Maine  charitable  mechanic  association,  incor-  to  $1,221,606.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year 
poratediol8I5,haserectedasubstantialgranite  were699vesselsof  an  aggregate  of  180,966  tons, 
and  brick  building  on  Congress  street.  It  eon-  of  which  888,  of  an  aggregate  of  101,438  tons, 
tdns  a  fine  hall,  library,  and  other  rooms,  were  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  On 
and  cost  $36,000.  Its  bbrary,  intended  for  the  June  30, 1859,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  port 
useof  members  and  apprentices,  numbers  about  was  115,098,  of  which  3,969  tens  were  steam 
3,000  Vijlumes.  The  Portland  Athenajum  was  vessels.  Theregisteredtonnageconsistedof  68,- 
incorporated  as  a  public  library  in  1837;  it  haa  367  tons  permanent,  and  35,537  temporary;  and 
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the  enrolled  and  licensed  of  24,841  tons  perma-  (pop,  10,000),  stands  upon  a  small  island  on  the 
nent,  which  were  employed  as  follows :  15,997  K.  coast,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
tons  in  the  coasting  trade,  8,138  in  the  cod  fish-  hridge.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  heen 
ery,  1,715  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  and  361  tons,  three  times  unsuccessfully  ajid  once  succesa- 
licensed  under  20  tons,  which,  with  the  excep-  fully  attacked  by  the  British, 
tion  of  34  tons  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  PORTSMOUTH.  I.  A  township  and  city  of 
were  employed  in  ttie  cod  fishery.  In  the  Rockingham  oo,,  N,  H.,  and  the  only  seaport  in 
year  1857, 4  ships  and  barks,  3  brigs,  7  aehoon-  the  state,  situated  on  the  8,  aide  of  the  Piscata- 
ers,  and  I  steamer,  of  anaggregat«of3,868tons,  qua  river,  in  lat.  43°  5' N.,  long,  7O''40'V,,S 
were  built.— The  Indian  name  of  Portland  was  m,  from  the  sea  and  64  m.  N.  hy  E.  from  Bos- 
Machigonne.  An  English  colony  settled  here  ton ;  pop,  in  1860,  9,335,  The  city  stands  on 
in  1632,  but  dnring  the  subsequent  wars  with  a  beautiful  peninsula  formed  hy  the  Piscata- 
the  Indians,  French,  and  the  mother  country,  qua.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  10  church- 
it  suffered  very  severely,  and  fie  town  was  es  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Oalvinistio  Con- 
three  limes  completely  destroyed.  Portland,  gregational,  1  Episcopal,  3  Methodist,  1  Ro- 
which  originally  formed  a  part  of  Falmouth,  man  Catholic,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Unitarian)  ; 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1786,  and  as  a  an  athenEBum,  which  is  a  handsome  8  story 
city  in  1883.  brick  building,  with  a  library  and  cabinets 

PORTO  BELLO.     See  Pueeto  Bello,  of  minerals   and   objects  of  natural   history; 

PORTO  PEEEAJO,  the  capital  of  the  island  an  academy,  a  state  arsenal,  2  market  houses, 

of  Elba,  Italy,  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the  and  an  almshouse.    There  are  4  banks  with 

head  of  a  bay,  5  m.  8.  W,  from  Cape  Vita,  on  an  a^i-egate  capital  in  1856  of  $681,000,  and 

the  N,  ^do  of  the  island ;  pop,  about  6,000,  It  a  savings  bank  with  deposits  in  January  of 

has  an  excellent  harbor,  defended  by  3  strong  that  year  amounting  to  f836,371.     The  town 

forts  and  several  batteries.    There  are  3  church-  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  distance  of  3 

es,  a  town  hall,  barracks,  military  hospital,  miles   by  works   constructed   hy  a  company 

and  the  governor's  palace,  occupied  from  May,  formed  in  17B9,    The  manufactures  are  of 

.  1814,  till  Feb.  36,  1815,  by  Napoleon,  considerable  extent,  and  include  cotton  fabrics, 

PORTO  RICO,  or  Piterto  Rico,  an  island  of  hosiery,  ale,  and  beer.  The  town  has  also  a 
the  Greater  Antilles,  West  Indies,  belonging  to  machine  shop  and  3  iron  founderies,  and  con- 
Spain,  extending  from  lat.  17°  65' to  18°  80' N.  tains  8  newspaper  ofiicea,  18  public  schools, 
and  from  long.  65°  89'  to  67°  11'  W. ;  extreme  including  high  schools  for  girls  and  boys,  a 
length  105  m.,  breadth  40  m.;  area,  3,800  sq,  marine  society,  a  mechanics'  association,  and 
m. ;  pop,  in  1850,  380,000,  J-  of  whom  are  the  Howard  benevolent  society.  The  harbor 
slaves.  The  N.  coast  is  lined  with  navigable  can  accommodate  2,000  vessels,  is  particularly 
lagoons,  and  many  of  the  rivers  can  be  ascend-  safe,  and  has  sufBcient  depth  at  low  water  for 
ed  for  5  or  6  m,  from  the  sea.  Them  are  thelargestclassof ships.  Itismuch frequented 
nnmeroua  bays  and  creeks,  but  the  N.  coast  is  as  a  port  of  refuge,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  and 
subject  to  a  ground  swell  which  breaks  against  strength  of  the  current  keep  it  free  from  ice 
the  cliffs  with  violence,  and  none  of  the  har-  during  the  severest  winters.  The  principal 
bors  except  those  of  Guanica,  Hovas,  and  San  entrance  ia  between  the  mainland  and  the  E. 
Juan  are  safe  at  all  seasons,  A  range  of  side  of  Great  island,  and  is  defended  by  Fort 
monntfuns  rans  throngh  the  island  from  E.  to  McCleary  on  the  former,  and  Fort  Oonstitu- 
W.,  having  a  general  heightof  about  1,600  feet  tion  on  tlio  N,  W,  point  of  the  latter.  The 
above  the  sea,  with  one  peak  of  8,678feet,  In  U.  S,  navy  yard  is  the  object  of  greatest  in- 
thelnterior  there  are  extensive  plains,  and  in  terest  at  Portsmouth,  It  is  situated  on  Con- 
some  places  along  the  coast  there  are  tracts  of  tinental  or  Navy  island,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
level  fertile  land,  from  5  to  10  m,  wide.  Gold,  Piscataqna.  It  has  extensive  ship  houses,  one 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal  are  found ;  and  of  whicn  is  300  feet  long,  131  wide,  and  73 
considerable  quantities  of  salt  are  procured,  high ;  large  sheds  for  timber,  a  rigging  loft, 
The  climat«,  though  very  warm,  is  generally  maohme shop,  &c.  Thehalanee  drydockis360 
considered  more  healthy  lian  that  of  any  other  feet  long  by  105  broad,  and  has  24  pumps  work- 
of  the  Antilles,  The  soil  is  particularly  fertile,  ed  by  two  steam  engines.  In  the  year  ending 
the  proportion  of  sugar  obtained  from  an  equal  June  80,  1880,  the  exports  amounted  to  $9,605 
areabeingmnchgreaterthaninanyoftheother  and  the  imports  to  $38,337;  48  vessels  of  an 
West  India  islands.  The  value  of  the  imports  aggregate  of  4,857  tons  entered,  and  47  of  an 
during  the  year  1865  amounted  to  $5,785,990,  aggregate  of  4,080  tons  cleared.  The  number 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  $4,771,716.  The  of  vessels  linilt  diaing  that  year  was  6,  of  an 
trade  with  the  United  States  ia  1858  was  as  aggrogateof  3,846  tons.  The  shipping  belong- 
follows;  imports,  $500,360;  exports,  $868,-  ing  to  the  port  in  1860  amounted  to  34,485 
402 ;  American  vessels  entered,  518,  out  of  a  tons,  and  many  of  the  ships  owned  at  this  port 
total  of  1,494, — Porto  Eico  was  discovered  by  are  employed  in  the  trade  of  other  parts  of 
Columbus  in  1493,  and  invaded  in  1509  by  the  the  worid.  Portsmouth  has  great  facility  of 
Spaniards,  who  in  a  few  years  exterminated  communication  by  railroad  with  all  parts  of 
the  natives,  then  about  600,000  or  800,000  in  the  surrounding  states.  Jt  is  a  station,on  the 
number. — The  capital,  San  Jnan  do  Porto  Rico  eastern  Massachusetts  railroad,  and    is  con- 
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neoted  with  numerons  other  lines  by  the  Con-  i  m.  across,  is  the  town  of  Gosport,  with  a 
cord  and  Portsmouth  rmlroad.  The  town  was  population  of  7,600.  Tlie  channel  between 
settled  in  1633,  and  incorporated  in  1633.  It  these  two  places  forms  the  entrance  to  Ports- 
has  often  suffered  severely  from  Area.  11.  The  month  harbor,  here  defended  by  South  Sea  oss- 
capital  of  Norfolk  co.,  Va.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  tie  on  the  E.  and  Monctoa  fort  on  the  W.,  and 
Elizabeth  river,  opposite  the  city  of  Norfolk,  8  extending  several  miles  between  the  island  of 
m.  from  Hampton  roada ;  pop.  in  1880,  9,i8T.  Portsea  and  the  mainland,  and  gradually  wi- 
lt is  bnilt  on  level  ground  and  regularly  laid  dening  till  it  attains  a  breadth  of  abont  3  m,  at 
ont,  and  haa  a  court  house,  a  branch  of  the  its  N.  extremity.  The  depth  of  water  is  sufH- 
bani  of  Virginia,  the  "Virginia  literary,  scien-  cient  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and  the 
tifio,  and  military  academy,  5  newspapers,  and  hai-bor  has  the  advantage  of  opening  into  the 
6  churches.  By  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  fine  roadstead  of  Spithead  which  is  sheltered 
railroad  and  the  James  river  it  has  extensive  by  the  isle  of  Wight.  The  only  manufactures 
communication,  both  north  and  south.  (See  of  importance  are  those  immediately  connected 
NoEFOLK.)  III.  The  capital  of  Scioto  co,,  0.,  with  the  naval  establishments. — The  eariiest 
on  the  Ohio  river,  immediately  above  the  June-  notice  of  Portsmouth  occurs  in  the  "  Sason 
tion  of  the  Scioto,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Scioto  Chronicle"  in  501,  where  it  is  called  Ports- 
and  Hooking  valley  railroad  and  the  Ohio  and  muthe.  During  the  reign  of  Alfred  a  fleet  of 
Erie  canal,  115  m.  E.  by  9.  from  Cincinnati,  9  ships  was  fitted  out  at  the  port,  which  de- 
and  90  m.  S.  from  Columbus;  pop.  in  1860,  feated  the  Danes ;  and  before  the  Norman  con- 
6,26B.  It  has  an  active  business,  and  regular  quest  a  large  number  of  vessels  were  sent 
communication  by  steamboat  wilJi  Cincinnati,  from  it  to  intercept  the  invaders.  The  French 
It  eontaina  a  hank,  4  private  banking  establish-  landed  and  burned  a  great  part  of  the  town  in 
ments,  3  distilleries,  3  rolling  mills  and  iron  1877,  hut  were  ultimately  defeated  with  heavy 
works,  S  machine  shops  and  founderies,  14  loss.  After  this  disaster  the  fortifications  were 
churches,  and  5  newspaper  offices.  extended  and  improved,  and  have  continued 
PORTSMOUTH,  a  fortified  town  of  Hanip-  to  receive  additions  up  to  the  present  time, 
shire,  England,  situated  on  the  S.  W.  extremity  Napoleon  sailed  from  Portsmonth  for  St.  Helena  ■ 
of  the  island  of  Portsea,  68  m.  8.  S.  W.  from  in  1815. 

London ;  pop.  in  1851,  72,096.  It  consists  of  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupy- 
two  towns,  Portsmonth  proper  and  Portsea,  ing  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  creek  or  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Spain,  S.  and  W.  by  the 
arm  of  the  aea  crossed  by  bridges.  Both  towns  Atlantic,  and  extending  from  lat.  36°  57'  to 
are  united  in  one  complete  fortress  surrounded  43°  11'  N.,  and  from  long.  6°  20'  to  9°  40'  W. ; 
by  deep  moats  and  strong  walls  flanked  by  reg-  length  from  !N.  to  S.  about  860  m.,  greatest 
nlar  bastions,  the  whole  defended  by  a  series  breadth  about  130  m. ;  area,  35,400  sq.  m. ; 
of  outworks.  Some  of  the  dwellings  are  very  pop.  in  1857,  3,568,895,  and  of  the  Portuguese 
ancient,  and  the  house  in  which  the  duke  colonies  2,754,380,  making  the  total  popula- 
of  Buckingham  was  assassinated  daring  the  tion  of  the  monarchy  6,323,275.  The  colonies 
reign  of  Charles  I.  is  still  standing  in  the  High  are  tlie  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Porto  Santo 
street.  There  are  several  ehurolies,  one  of  (though  administratively  those  islands  are  rank- 
which  was  originally  erected  in  12S0,  and  ded-  ed  as  component  parts  of  the  kingdom),  the 
icated  to  8t.  Thomas  i  Becket,  but  tlie  chancel  islands  of  Cape  Verd,  Principe,  St.  Thomas,  and 
is  the  only  part  left  of  the  ancient  building.  Anno  Bom  on  the  African  coast;  some  portions 
Tliere  are  extensive  barracks  for  troops  of  the  of  Guinea ;  Angola  and  Benguela ;  Mozambique 
line,  A  force  of  13,000  men  would  be  neces-  and  its  territory ;  Goa,  Damao,  and  Din  in 
sary  to  fully  man  the  fortifications,  but  the  Hindostan ;  the  islands  of  Timor  and  Solor ; 
usual  garrison  consists  of  abont  3,500.  But  and  the  city  of  Macao  in  China.  The  kingdom 
the  chief  importance  of  the  plac«  is  derived  is  divided  into  6  provinces,  viz. :  Entre  Minho 
from  the  royal  dock  yard,  which  is  situated  at  e  Douro,  the  most  northerly,  Tras-os-Montes, 
Portsea,  to  the  N.  of  Portsmouth,  and  covers  Beira,  Estremadura,  Alemtejo,  and  Algarve, 
an  area  of  120  acres  enclosed  bv  walls.  It  con-  the  most  southerly  province.  The  capital  is 
tains  very  extensive  storehouses  for  all  the  Lisbon,  and  the  other  chief  cities  are,  in  the 
jnaterials  used  in  naval  architecture,  machine  order  of  their  population.  Oporto,  Coimbra,  El- 
shops,  extensive  slips  and  docks  in  which  the  vas  Braga,  Setubal,  Evora,  and  Ovar.  None 
largest  vessels  of  war  are  built  and  rep'iired,  (t  theie  except  Lisbon  and  Oporto  have  more 
ranges  of  handsome  residences  for  the  port  than  30,000  inhabitants. — The  coast  line  is 
admiral  and  other  officers,  and  a  royal  nai  dl  ibout  500  m.  in  length,  and  is  not  indented  by 
college  which  accommodates  70  pupils  Dur  any  great  bay.  At  some  points  it  rises  into 
ing  the  Crimean  war  4,000  men  were  con  chfis  of  considerable  hei^t,  but  the  greater 
stautly  employed  in  the  Portsmonth  dock  yard  pirt  is  low  and  marshy.  The  principal  har- 
Outside  the  yard  an  area  of  14  acres  is  occn  bors  are  those  of  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Setubal,  Fi- 
pied  bj  a  gun  wharf,  where  vast  numbers  of  gueira  Aveiro,  and  Viana.  Tlie  principal 
guns  and  quantities  of  warlike  stores  arc  kept  rivers  of  Portugal  flow  from  Spain,  and  of 
On  the  mainland  opposite  Portsmouth  and  these  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  the  Douro,  the 
oommnnioating  with  it  by  a  steam  ferry  about  Mmho,  and  the  Lima  are  the  largest.    Tha 
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Tagus  separates  the  provlncea  of  Beira  and  and  iron,  the  last  named  metal  being  partioa- 
Alemtejo,  and  passing  through  Estreinadura  lariy  abundaat.  But  from  want  of  enterprise 
faJls  into  the  Atlantic,  by  a  mouth  so  wide  and  capital  little  use  is  made  of  the  great  min- 
that  it  is  rather  an  arm  of  the  sea  than  a  river,  eral  i-iches  of  the  country.  Beantiful  marbles 
Its  estuary  forma  the  spacious  and  convenient  abound,  and  there  are  ijuarries  of  limestone, 
harbor  of  Lisbon.  The  river  is  navigable  to  gypsum,  slate,  freestone,  millstone,  and  black 
Abrantes,  80  m.  above  its  month.  Of  the  agate,  together  with  vast  beds  of  potters'  and 
rivers  which  have  their  whole  course  in  Portu-  porcelain  day  and  of  common  sdJt,  In  1863 
gal,  the  longest  are  the  Mondego,  which  is  salt  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  36,000,000 
navigable  for  60  m.,  the  Oavado,  Ave,  Vouga,  bushels. — There  is  great  inequality  in  the  soil 
Sado,  Odemira,  Portimao,  and  Eio  Quarteira.  of  Portugal,  but  much  of  the  land  is  esceeding- 
In  summer  these  streams  become  very  low,  ly  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
and  they  are  in  general  much  obstructed  by  m  the  productions  of  the  temperate  zone.  The 
rocks  and  sandbars.  There  are  many  lakes  on  climat*  among  the  mountains  of  the  H".  is  cold 
the  sea  coast,  but  none  of  much  magnitude,  and  harsh,  but  on  the  coast  and  in  the  lowlands 
Mineral  springs  abound,  and  there  are  34  hot  of  the  centre  it  is  mild  and  genial.  Lisbon  is  a 
springs,  many  of  which  are  celebrated  for  their  place  of  resort  for  invalids,  and  though  the 
medicinal  qualities.— The  mountain  chains  of  southern  provinces  are  exposed  to  great  heats, 
Portugal  are  chiefly  prolongations  in  a  W,  they  are  not  of  long  continuance,  being  tem- 
or  8.  W.  direction  of  the  Spanish  PyrSn^es.  pered  by  breezes  from  the  ocean.  Violent 
Hear  the  N.  frontier  is  a  lofty  range  called  the  storms  are  very  rare,  and  the  cold  is  never 
Serra  de  Montezinho,  one  of  whose  peaks,  Gavi-  severe  except  in  elevated  situations.  The 
arra,  is  7,850  feet  high,  and  is  said  to  be  always  vegetation  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
covered  with  snow.  The  Serra  de  Gerez,  tdso  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  Among  the  trees 
in  the  northern  provinces,  rises  where  highest  and  shrubs  are  the  cork  tree  and  the  kermes 
7,860  feet.  The  Serra  d'Estrella,  which  trav-  oak,  the  bay  tree,  Portugal  laurel,  Spanish 
erses  the  province  of  Beira,  is  the  continuation  chestnut,  carob  tree,  myrtle,  pomegranate,  roae- 
of  a  chain  from  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Leon  mary,  lavender,  licorice  tree,  and  in  the  south 
and  Castile,  and  is  covered  with  snow  during  various  species  of  palm,  the  dragon  tree,  coral 
most  of  the  year ;  its  highest  peaks  are  Can-  tree,  the  oleander,  and  the  American  agave, 
taro  Delgardo  and  Malao  da  Serra.  A  branch  The  orange,  the  tig,  sugar  cane,  and  rice  grow 
of  it  stretches  through  Estremadura  and  ter-  luxuriantly,  and  the  wheat,  grapes,  and  olives 
minatesat  the  seanearthe  month  of  the  Tagus,  of  Portugal  are  unsurpassed.  Among  the  wild 
in  the  promontory  called  Cabo  de  Eoca  or  animals  of  the  country,  wolves,  wild  cats,  wild 
Eoiik  of  Lisbon.  A  prolongation  of  the  great  goats,  wild  boars,  and  deer  are  the  principal, 
Spanish  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena  encloses  though  none  of  these  are  numerous.  Venomous 
the  province  of  Algarve  and  terminates  at  Oape  serpents  abound  in  the  mountains,  but  are  rare 
St.  Vincent;  its  highest  peaks  are  Toya,  3,840  in  the  plains  and  valleys.  There  are  few  birds, 
feet,  and  Picota,  8,720  feet,  near  its  W.  extreni-  the  mpst  common  being  the  partridge,  and  in 
ity.  The  mountain  scenery  of  Portugal  is  es-  the  mountains  vultures  and  eagles.  The  eoaat 
ceedingly  fine,  and  few  places  in  the  world  equal  and  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  but  the  fisheries 
in  natural  beauty  the  region  around  Ointra  in  are  carried  on  so  imperfectly  that  great  qnanti- 
the  neighborhood,  of  Lisbon. — In  its  geological  ties  of  salted  fish  are  imported.— The  Porto- 
character  Portugal  resembles  Spain.  Miich  of  guese  are  a  handsome  race,  with  regular  fea- 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  W.  is  formed  of  turcs,  olive  complexions,  and  dark,  expressive 
crystalline  rocks.  The  E.partof  Tras-os-Mon-  eyes.  The  reputation  of  the  higher  orders  is 
tes,  however,  consists  of  slates.  A  band  of  crys-  not  very  good  among  their  neighbors  the  ^an- 
talline  rocks  nearly  50  m.  broad  stretches  al-  iards,  who  have  a  j-roverb  which  says :  "Strip 
most  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  a  Spaniard  of  his  virtues,  and  you  have  a  Por- 
The  district  of  the  upper  Douro  is  formed  of  tuguese ;"  but  unprejudiced  observers  describe 
slate  rocks  belonging  to  the  silurian  system,  the  peasantry  as  possessed  of  many  noble  traits 
and  nearly  surrounded  by  granitic  and  syenitic  of  diaracter,  though  grievously  burdened  by 
mountains.  In  this  district  is  the  coal  field  of  oppression  andmisrale.  Agriculture  among 
Vallongo,  which  yields  anthracite  coal.  South  them  is  in  a  very  backward  condition,  the  im- 
of  Abrantes  is  a  tertiary  basin  with  an  area  of  ploments  used  being  rude  and  clumsy,  and  the 
more  than  2,000  sq.  m.,  in  which  Lisbon  stands,  whole  system  of  tillage  imperfect  and  unthrifty. 
To  the  S.  of  this  basin  secondary  beds  appeal".  The  northern  provincesare  the  best  cultivated, 
and  still  further  8.  between  Alemtejo  and  Al-  and  their  people  lar  more  prosperous  and  in- 
garve  is  a  lofty  chain  of  hills  conMsting  of  telligent  than  in  the  south.  The  great  staples 
schists  and  slates.  In  the  days  of  the  Romans  of  the  country  are  wheat,  wine,  and  olive  oil. 
gold  and  silver  were  found  in  Portugal,  and  The  milk  chiefly  consumed  is  that  of  goats, 
gold  is  still  collected  from  the  sands  of  the  The  common  bread  of  the  people  is  made  of 
rivers,  though  not  in  great  quantity,  the  prin-  Indian  meal,  the  soil  and  climate  being  both 
cipal  mine,  that  of  Adissa  near  Setubal,  yield-  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  maize, 
ing  an  average  of  20  lbs.  a  year.  There  are  Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively  grown,  and 
mines  of  lead,  plumbago,  antimony,  copper,  beans  and  other  garden  vegetables  are  rwsed 
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in  abtrndance.  Oranges,  almonds,  and  figs  are  whom  are  3  bishopa.  There  are  also  bishops 
esported.  According  to  the  official  reports,  the  ia  the  colonies  of  the  Azores,  Kadeira,  Cape 
average  annual  agricultural  production  of  the  Verd,  St.  Thomaa,  and  Angola;  and  at  Goa 
country  amounts  in  value  to  $40,000,000,  the  in  India  there  is  an  archbishop  who  haa  ander 
grain  being  valued  at  $10,000,000,  the  wine  at  him  ?  bishops  and  a  prelate.  All  other  re- 
$12,000,000,  and  the  wool  at  $7,000,000.  The  hgions  are  tolerated,  aod  there  are  Protestant 
wines  of  Portugal  have  long  been  celebrated,  chapels  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  Public  educa- 
the  moat  famous  being  port.  (See  Pokt  Wink.)  tion  is  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of 
The  mannfactnres  of  Portugal  are  not  esten-  the  interior,  and  ia  managed  by  a  council  which 
sive.  Woollen  cloth  is  made  at  Lisbon,  Oovil-  holds  its  sittings  at  Coimbra.  The  church  has 
ha,  Portalegre,  and  Azeitao ;  cotton  goods  at  no  control  over  it.  By  law  parents  are  corn- 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Thomaz ;  silk  in  Algarve ;  peUed  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  this 
steam  engines,  iron  and  tin  work,  flrearnis,  law  is  only  partially  enforced.  The  only  uni- 
porcelain,  gold  and  silver  work,  pottery,  candles,  versity  in  the  kingdom  is  that  of  Coimbra. 
and  soap  at  Lisbon,  where  also  there  are  tanner-  (See  OooiBBi.)  The  primary  schools  in  1854 
ies,  distilleries,  and  sugar  refineries.  Wine,  oil,  numbered  1,188,  attended  by  33,500  scholars, 
salt,  wool,  fruits,  and  tforkbark  are  tie  chief  ar-  of  whom  only  1,570  were  females.  The  lyoenms 
tioles  of  export;  and  the  imports  consist  princi-  or  schools  of  the  next  grade  numbered  182, 
pallyof  the  finer  kinds  of  English  manufactures,  with  2,860  pupils.  There  are  polytechnic 
and  of  coal,  tar,  pitch,  drugs,  butter,  cheese,  and  academies,  medical  schools,  and  academies  of 
salt  fish.  The  imports  in  1854  amounted  ia  fine  arts  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto ;  a  mOitarj  col- 
value  to  $30,223,000,  and  the  exports  to  $16,-  lege  at  Mafra;  army  and  navy  schools  at  Lis- 
737,500,  About  I  of  the  exports  are  to  Great  faon ;  and  agricultural  institutes  auA^otanical 
Britain,  and  the  rest  to  Brazil,  the  United  gardens  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  For  the  educa- 
States,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Nor-  laon  of  the  clergy  there  are  6  seminaries  and 
way.  The  cmpmon  roads  of  Portugal  are  very  8  halls  of  theology.  The  finances  of  the 
bad,  and  until  recently  the  country  was  very  Portuguese  government  are  ia  a  very  disorder- 
deficient  in  means  of  internal  communication,  ed  condition,  the  expenditures  having  for  a 
But  within  a  few  years  two  great  systems  of  long  period  exceeded  the  receipts.  Jn  I860 
railroads  have  been  designed  and  partly  com-  the  receipts  amounted  to  $14,863,000,  and  the 
pleted.  One  linaruns  from  Lisbon  to  Sautarem,  expenditures  to  $15,733,000.  The  public  debt 
and  thence  to  Oporto,  with  a  branch  line  to  in  1859  was  $129,000,000.  The  army  in  1860 
Elvas  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  Good  macadam-  numbered  24,852  men,  beside  a  colonial  force 
ized  roads  have  also  recently  been  constructed  of  about  18,000,  stationed  chiefly  in  Africa 
in  the  provinces  N.  of  the  Douro,  which  in  and  the  East  Indies.  The  navy  comprised  40 
every  respect  are  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  sailing  vessels  and  18  steamers,  manned  by  a 
the  country. — The  government  of  Portugal  is  a  force  of  2,688  men.- — Portugal  was  inhabited 
limited  monarchy  under  a  constitution  adopted  anciently  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  was  early  visit- 
in  1826,  The  legislative  power  is  vested  m  a  ed  for  commercial  purposes  by  the  Phconi- 
cortes  consisting  of  two  houses,  one  of  peers  oians,  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks.  The  Ro- 
and  the  other  of  deputies ;  the  peers  are  named  mans,  who  called  it  Lusitania,  from  its  chief 
for  life  by  the  crown,  and  the  deputies  chosen  tribe  the  Lusitani,  efiected  its  final  subjuga- 
by  electors,  who  must  have  a  yearly  income  of  tioa  about  140  B.  0.,  and  held  it  as  a  province 
not  less  than  $100.  The  administration  is  con-  till  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
ducted  by  7  ministers,  who  form  the  cabinet,  it  was  overrun  by  tlie  Visigoths  and  other 
In  1856  the  titled  and  hereditary  nobiHty  (which  northern  barbarians.  In  the  8th  century  it  was 
is  distinct  from  the  house  of  peers,  though  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  from  whom  it  was 
nobles  may  be  appointed  by  the  crown  to  seats  partly  recovered  toward  the  close  of  the  11th 
in  that  house)  comprised?  dukes,  21  marquises,  century  by  Alfonso  VI.,  king  of  Leon  and  Oaa- 
79         t    10          oants,  and  100  barons.    For  tile.    About  the  year  1095  Alfonso  gave  the 

1  d    al  p    p        Portugal  is  divided  into  105  country  between  the  Minho  and  the  Douro  to 

d   t     t.                h  of  which  there  is  a  judge,  his  son-in-law,  Henry  of  Burgundy,  who  took 

f    m  wh        d        on  there  is  an  appeal  to  su-  the  title  of  count  of  Portugal,   and  soon  ex- 

p                   t       t  Lisbon   and  Oporto,     These  tended  his  dominions  by  conquests  from  tho 

J  d            m  m  b  t  6  years  at  the  same  place,  Arabs  or  Moors.     He  died  in  1112,  and  was 

d            p[      t  d  by  tho  crown.    Beneath  succeeded  byhis  son  Dom  Alfonso,  who  in  1139 

th                 f          classes  of  judges,  who  are  defeated  the  Koors  in  a  great  battle  on  the 

1    ted  by  tl     [     pie  for  a  term  of  two  years,  plains  of  Ourique  near  the  Tagus.    Prom  this 

T      I  by  1     y         tablished  ia  criminal  cases,  battle  the  Portuguese  date  the  foundation  of 

8  d    1              il     nless  the  parties  agree  to  be  their  kingdom,  Dom  Alfonso  having  been  pro- 

t     d  by  th    J  dge  exclusively.    The  Roman  claimed  iSng  by  his  army  on  the  field  of  victory. 

C  tl    1     IS  th     tate  religion,  and  the  ecclesias-  His  son  and  successor,  Dom  Sancho  I.,  was 

t   al      t  bl   hm     t  consists  of  a  primate,  the  equally  successful   in    the   struggle   with   the 

hi    h  1      f  B    ga,  under  whom  are  6  bish-  Moors,  and  by  his  valor  and  abilities  raised 

p      th    p  t         h  of  Lisbon,  under  whom  are  Portugal  to  a  high   pitch  of  prosperity  and 

5  b  h  p     and  th   archbishop  of  Evora,  under  power,  and  extended  ila'area  to  its  present  di- 
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Of  his  snccessors  the  moat  distin-  'whieli  destroyed  one  half  of  lisboii  in  IKS. 
guished  was  John  I,,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  This  reign,  however,  was  marked  by  great  so- 
began  his  reign  in  1886.  He  repelled  a  for-  cial  and  agricultaral  reforms,  carried  out  chiefly 
midahle  invasion  of  the  Castilians,  led  a  sue-  by  the  genius  and  energy  of  the  king's  prime 
cessftilexpeditionagainBtthelioorHof  Bartary,  minister,  the  famous  marqnis  of  Pombal.  Jo- 
and  acquired  possession  of  Madeira  and  the  seph  was  succeeded  in  1777  by  his  daughter 
Azores, which  werediscovereddnringhisreign.  Maria,  who  became  insane  in  1793,  and  con- 
He  died  in  1433.  The  Portuguese  at  this  pe-  tinned  so  till  her  death  in  1816,  her  son  John, 
riod  were  the  most  enlightened  and  enterpris-  prince  of  Brazil,  acting  as  regent.  During  her 
ing  people  of  Europe,  and  their  efforts  to  en-  reign  in  ]  807  Portu^  was  conquered  l)y  a 
large  the  scope  of  geographical  knowledge  to-  French  army  nnder  Marshal  Junot,  by  order 
ward  the  south  led  them  to  undertake  daring  of  Napoleon,  who  had  declared  the  house  of 
and  difficult  voyages  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  Bragan^a  to  have  forfeited  the  throne  by  the 
which  for  haif  a  century  were  ably  and  per-  refusal  of  the  prince  regent  to  confiscate  Eng- 
severingly  directed  by  Prince  Henry  the  navi-  lish  merchandise  in  his  dominions.  The  royal 
gator,  the  third  son  of  John  the  Great.  These  family  embarked  for  Brazil  and  continued  at 
attempts  were  at  length  crowned  with  success  Rio  Janeiro  till  1821,  though  by  British  assiat- 
by  the  achievement  of  a  passage  to  tlie  East  anoe  tie  French  were  expelled  in  1813.  In 
Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  1830  the  dissatisfaction  of  tie  people  at  the 
da  Gamainl497.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Dom  absence  of  tbo  court,  and  a  general  feeling  that 
Emanuel  the  Fortunate,  under  whose  intelligent  fundamental  changes  were  required  in  the  con- 
guidance  prodigious  efforts  were  made  to  es-  stitution,  led  to  a  revolution  nnattended  by 
tend  the  commerce  and  the  dominion  of  Portu-  violence  or  bloodshed,  the  army  and  the  people 
gal  in  Africa  and  the  East.  In  the  latter  region,  acting  in  concert.  A  liberal  constitution  was 
flieir  power  was  exercised  by  a  succession  of  adopted,  and  in  1821,  at  the  request  of  the  na- 
able  viceroys,  among  whom  Alfonso  d'Albu-  tion,  John  VI.  returned  from  prazil,  leaving 
qnerque  was  particularly  eminent.  Por  nearly  his  eldest  son  Dom  Pedro  there  as  regent.  In 
a  century  the  Portuguese  were  masters  of  the  the  following  year  Dom  Pedro  was  proeldmed 
Indian  ocean,  and  the  dominant  power  on  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  and  the  two  countries  were 
E.  coast  of  Africa  and  the  S.  coast  of  Asia.  In  flnaUy  separated.  John  VI.  died  in  1826, 
1501  Brazil  was  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  and  Dora  Pedro  of  Brazil,  the  legitimate  suc- 
adventnrer,  and  John  III.,  who  ascended  tlie  cesser,  surrendered  Portugal  to  his  daughter 
throne  in  1S31,  made  great  efforts  to  colonize  Maria,  and  established  a  new  and  tolerably 
it.  He  died  in  1567,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  liberal  constitution  for  the  kingdom.  Before 
son  Dom  Sebastian,  who  distinguished  himself  Maria  arrived  in  Portugal,  her  uncle  Dom 
by  Quixotic  expeditions  against  the  Moors  of  Miguel,  Pedro's  younger  brother,  who  had  been 
Barbary,  in  one  of  which,  in  1678,  he  perished  appointedregent,  nsurped  the  throne,  andbegan 
with  all  his  army.  This  disaster  effectually  to  rulo  without  regard  to  the  constitution.  His 
broke thepowerof  Portugal.  DomHenry,the  despotism  provoked  a  civil  war,  which  raged 
nnele  of  Sebastian,  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  for  several  years,  and  was  flnaUy  terminated 
and  on  his  death  in  1680  without  direct  heirs,  in  1834  by  the  triumph  of  the  liberals,  the  es- 
the  crown  was  claimed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  pulsion  of  Miguel,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  prince  of  Parma,  and  the  duchess  of  Bra-  Maria  on  the  throne.  Several  revolutions  and 
ganga.  The  power  of  Philip  decided  the  con-  counter  revolutions  have  since  taken  place,  the 
test  in  his  favor,  and  for  the  next  60  yearsPor-  principal  result  of  which,  has  been  the  substi- 
tugal  was  a  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  For  tntion  of  one  faction  for  another  in  the  control 
a  considerable  period  the  peace  of  the  country  of  the  royal  ministry.  The  most  serious  of 
was  disturbed  by  pretenders  claiming  to  be  these  outbreaks,  that  of  1846-'7,  was  provoked 
Dora  Sebastian,  whom  the  eomraon  people  he-  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry  of  Costa 
lieved  to  have  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Moors  Cabral,  the  count  of  Thomar,  and  hut  for  Brit- 
and  to  be  living  in  a  mysterious  seclusion,  from  ish,  French,  and  Spanish  intervention  would 
which  he  was  to  reappear  for  the  redemption  have  overthrown  the  government.  The  qneen 
of  Portugal.  The  rule  of  the  Spanish  kings  Maria  died  in  1868,  and  her  eldest  son  Pedro 
bore  heavily  on  Portugal,  and  in  1640  the  na-  V.  succeeded,  and  is  now  reigning  (Juno,  1861). 
tion  rose  in  revolt,  and  by  an  almost  unanimous  POBTUGAL,  Langcaqb  aitd  Litebature 
voice  proclaimed  the  duke  of  Braganfa  king,  of.  The  language  of  tie  Lnsitani  is  unknown, 
under  the  title  of  John  IV.  A  long  war  with  for  at  an  early  period  it  gave  place  to  the  Latin, 
Spain  ensued,  which  was  terminated  in  1685  which  continued  to  be  spoken  in  Portugal  in 
by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  comparative  purity  for  about  6  centuries.  The 
battle  of  Monteselaros,  Amicable  relations,  northern  barbarians  then  infused  into  it  a 
however,  were  not  fully  restored  between  the  Gothic  element,  and  the  componnd  thus  form- 
two  nations  till  173T,  in  the  reign  of  John  V.,  an  ed  was  still  further  corrupted  8  centuries  later 
able  and  successful  monarch,  who  died  in  1750.  by  a  Semitic  admixture.  During  the  Moorish 
Under  his  son  and  successor  Joseph  I.,  Portu-  rule  Arabic  was  the  language  generally  spoken 
gal  experienced  many  calamities,  the  raost  re-  by  the  higher  classes,  and  Joao  de  Souza  in 
markable  of  which  was  the  great  earthquake  1789  enumerated  no  fewer  than  1,400  words 
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which  the  Portuguese  had  borrowed  from  the  John  I.  At  he  same  t  me  he  romances  of 
Arabic  and  other  eaatern  languages.  The  in-  chivalry  bad  eu  d  1  ently  cult  at  d  e  pe- 
fluence  of  the  Arabic  was  succeeded,  though  ciallj  by  Vaa  o  de  Lobe  a,  he  rep  el  author 
its  effect  was  not  destroyed,  by  that  of  the  of  "Amadis  do  daul.  Dunng  the  15  th  cen- 
idioms  of  the  different  foreign  ausiliaries,  tury,  which  has  been  called  the  heroic  age  of 
K'euoh  and  others,  who  assisted  the  Portu-  Portugal,  proae  compositions  became  both  more 
guese  in  driving  out  the  Koora,  The  Portu-  numerous  and  more  important.  Fernand  Lo- 
guese  ia  thus  one  of  the  modern  forms  of  the  pez,  the  Portuguese  Froissart,  Gomez  Eannes 
Romance  language.  It  bears  a  remarkable  de  Azurara,  another  chronicler,  and  King  Al- 
flfBnity  to  tlie  Galician,  being  readily  under-  fonso  V.,  who  wrote  a  treatise  oa  the  art  of 
stood  by  the  Gallegos ;  and  a  leas  marked  si-  war  and  a  little  work  on  astronomy,  are  among 
militude  to  the  Catalan.  The  pronunciation,  the  most  noteworthy  names  of  this  period, 
though  difficult  for  foreigners,  is  free  from  the  King  Edward  (died  1438)  composed  a  treatise 
guttural  sounds  which  abound  in  Spanish,  and  I>e  Bono  Regimine  Justitm.  Domiao  de  Goes 
the  harsh  aspirates  which  it  might  be  expected  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  treatise 
to  have  borrowed  from  the  Gothic  and  Arabic.  I>e  Moribua  Ethiopum  and  a  chronicle  of  King 
Th  F  nch  nasal  sounds  itn,  i'n,  twi  occur  fre-  Emanuel.  A  much  higher  reputation  belongs 
q  tly  and  the  letters  j  and  ch  are  also  pro-  to  Bernardino  Eibeyro  (about  1500),  an  officer 
n  d  very  much  aa  in  French.  The  peculiar  of  the  household  of  King  Emanuel,  who  en- 
d  ph  h  g  io,  as  in  the  termination  eiSo  (Er.  tertained  a  hopeless  passion  for  the  daughter 
a  d  En^  {ion)  and  elsewhere,  is  pronounced  of  his  sovereign,  and  told  his  grief  to  the 
n  ly  Lke  aving  in  English.  The  Portuguese  woods  and  monntains  in  yorses  chiefly  re- 
I  'is  norous  and  majestic  than  the  Spanish,  markable  for  overstrained  sentiment  and  ob- 
b  t  m  fluent,  sweeter,  and  simpler.  Sis-  scurity.  He  was  more  successfiil  in  other 
mondi  called  it  "  a  boneless  Oastilian"  (un  Caa-  kinds  of  composition,  and  his  pastoral  romance 
tillan  dsmuS) ;  the  Spaniards  on  the  other  Menina  e  moga  ("  Srnall  and  Young,"  so  called 
hand  have  styled  it  a  language  of  flowers.  The  from  the  words  with  which  it  bepns)  is  the 
Latin  words  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Porta-  earliest  example  of  a  good  Portuguese  prose 
guese  have  undergone  more  changes  than  they  style.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  popularity 
hare  suffered  in  any  other  modern  tongue,  which  pastoral  poetry  and  romance  acquired 
Some  radical  letters  are  almost  always  omitted,  about  this  time  in  Portugal  as  well  as  in  other 
the  consonants  I  and  n  being  most  frequently  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  pastoral  authors  con- 
dropped;  thus,  Lat.  dolor.  Port,  dor;  Lat.  temporary  with  Ribeyro,  Christovao  Ealfao  is 
ponere,  Port,  por ;  Lat.  populus,  Port,  povo;  the  only  one  who  deserves  separate  notice. 
Lat.  ilU,  ilia,  Port  o,  a  ;  Lat,  pater,  Port. pay.  The  classical  school  of  poetry  was  inaugurated 
The  grammar  is  in  general  simple,  the  only  by  8aa  de  Miranda  {died  1558),  a  versatile 
peculiarity  which  deserves  particular  notice  author,  who  like  most  of  the  poets  of  hb 
being  the  inflections  of  the  inflnitive  mood  of  country  wrote  in  both  Portuguese  and  Oas- 
the  verb,  which  beside  the  ordinary  impersonal  tUian ;  he  left  pastorals,  sonnets,  hymns,  songs, 
form  has  a  personal  form  governed  by  a  noun  ballads,  epistles  in  verse  after  the  manner  of 
or  pronoun ;  thus,  amar,  to  love ;  o  eu  amar,  Horace,  and  two  comedies,  Oa  estrangeiroi  and 
to  love  me;  o  (M  amares,  to  love  thee.  See  Oa  Vil/ialpaadioa.  Another  of  the  classical 
Gonstancio,  Granvnmtiea  amah/tica.  da  lingua  poets  is  Antonio  Ferreira  (died  1569),  remark- 
Portuguesa  (Paris,  1831),  and  NouvElle  gramt-  able  for  good  taste,  simplicity,  and  correctness. 
maire  Portug/me  (1882);  and  Fonseca,  ^U-  His  best  works  are  his  epistles,  beside  which  he 
taen,t8delagramimimrePoriu.gaiae{'i%&2').  There  left  sonnets,  odes,  and  ole^es,  and  a  drama  on 
are  dictionaries  by  Da  Costa  and  Sa  (Portu-  the  subject  of  Ines  de  Castro,  constructed  after 
guese,  French,  and  Latin,  Lisbon,  1794) ;  Da  the  ancient  Greek  fashion.  The  maritmie  es- 
Ounba  (French  and  Portuguese,  Lisbon,  1811);  peditions  of  this  period  soon  opened  a  now  field 
and  Tiejra  (English  and  Portuguese,  new  ed.,  in  which  poets,  historians,  soldiers,  and  navi- 
London,  1840). — Portuguese  literature  com-  gators  equally  found  occupation.  The  exploits 
prises  few  works  of  any  note  except  poems  and  of  Vaaco  da  Gama  were  recounted  by  Fernam 
histories.  The  earliest  compositions  of  which  Lopez  de  Castanheda,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
we  have  any  knowledge,  datmg  from  about  the  the  discoveryof  the  Indies,  Mendez  Pinto  pub- 
commencement  of  the  12th  century,  were  imi-  lished  an  account  of  his  extraordinary  adven- 
tationsof  the  French  troubadours.  Some  of  the  tures,  Galvao  wrote  his  travels  in  Abyssinia, 
songs  of  Gongalo  Henriques  and  Egaz  Moniz  Francisco  Alvares  an  account  of  Ethiopia,  and 
0oelho,gentlemenofth60ourtof  King  Alfonso  Alfonso  d'Albuquerque  his  "  Oommentaries." 
I.,  are  still  extant,  and  prove  the  existence  of  The  chief  however  of  the  historians  of  this 
lyric  poetry  in  Portugal  two  centuries  earlier  epoch  was  Joao  de  Barros,  whose  AMa,  Portw- 
than  iti  any  other  province  of  the  peninsula,  gmta,  continued  by  Oouto  (14  vols,  fol.,  1552- 
Dnring  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  poetic  1615),  is  the  first  great  work  containing  an  au- 
art  was  fostered  by  the  example  of  several  thentio  narrative  of  the  conquests  of  his  coun- 
princes,  such  as  King  Denis,  his  natural  son  trjmen  both  in  the  Indies  and  the  African  seas. 
Alfonso  Sanches,  King  Alfonso  IV.,  King  Pe-  His  style,  though  somewhat  involved,  is  distin- 
dro  I.,  and  the  infimte  Dom  Pedro,  son  of  guished  by  purity  of  Motion,  and  his  descrip- 
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e  remarkably  life-like.  In  a  far  moro  loBgs  to  the  island  of  Madeira,  the  birthplace 
egarh  are  the  adyentnrcs  of  Da  Grama  of  PranoiBco  de  Vascon cellos.  Andrea  Baftez 
presented  by  Oamoena  (1524r-'T9>,  the  only  de  Sylva,  the  author  of  excellent  devotionai 
poet  of  Portugal,  as  Sismondi  observes,  ■whose  verses,  was  a  native  of  Brazil.  Francisco  Xa- 
celebrity  has  extended  beyond  the  peninsula.  Tier  de  Menezes,  count  of  Ericeyra  (died  1T44), 
His  great  epic,  "  The  Lusiad "  (Ok  LuKiadas,  celebrated  the  exploits  of  Henry  of  Burgundy 
the  Lnaitanians),  was  the  first  poem  of  the  in  ft  correct  and  spiritless  epic  entitled  the 
kind  in  any  modern  tongue.  Its  professed  ob-  Jlenriquetda.  Antonio  Jos^,  the  antlior  of 
ject  was  to  relate  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  coarse  but  sprightly  comic  operas,  bade  fair  to 
Portngiiese  in  every  age,  but  the  greater  part  revive  the  Portuguese  drama  when  the  inqnlsi- 
of  it  is  devoted  to  their  achievements  in  India,  tion  bnmed  him  for  a  Jew  in  1745,  Antonio 
In  his  shorter  poems  Camoens  is  the  model  of  Correa  Garfao  (died  1772)  wrote  several  come- 
nearly  all  his  conntrjmen  after  him.  A  con  dies  in  imitation  of  Terence,  and  the  countess 
temporary  of  Camoena  was  the  dramatist  Gil  ^  imiero  produced  in  1788  Omnia,  lie  only 
Vicente,  the  chief  Portuguese  author  in  a  de  genuine  tragedy  m  the  langnage.  Joao  Ana- 
partment  of  literature  in  which  Portugal  is  re  ^tasio  da  Ounha  (died  1790),  a-  distinguished 
markably  deficient.  He  wrote  autos,  or  miracle  mathematician,  was  also  a  poet  of  no  mean  rank, 
plays;  comedies  which  are  little  mbre  than  Araujo  de  Azevedo  trandated  Dryden,  Gay, 
novels  in  dialogue,  totally  devoid  of  plot  and  and  some  other  English  poets.  Frflnciaco  Ma- 
climax;  tragi-comedies,  rude  and  undeveloped ,  noel  do  Nascimento  (died  1821)  was  noted  for 
and  farces  which  display  much  humor  and  dia-  the  dignity  and  boldness  of  hia  lyric  verses ; 
crimination  of  character.  He  flattered  the  pop-  and  Antonio  Dinis  da  Cruz  e  Silva,  beside  imi- 
ular  taste  by  lugging  shepherds  into  all  hia  plays,  tations  of  English  poetry,  composed  numerous 
and  tlie  mania  for  bucolics  became  stronger  odes  and  sonnets.  The  chief  authors  of  the 
after  his  death  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  more  recent  period  are  Manocl  de  Barbosa  du 
Rodriguez  de  Lobo,  an  author  of  the  latter  Boeeage  (died  ISOff),  Francisco  Diaz  Gomez, 
half  of  the  16th  century,  wrote  three  extrava-  Francisco  Cardoso,  Alvarez  de  Robrjga,  Xavier 
gant  pastoral  romances  entrtled  Frimavera  de  Matos,  Valladares,  Tolentino  de  Almeida; 
("Spring"),  0 pastor pereffriw  {" The  Wandev-  Antonio  de  OasUlho,  a  translator  from  the 
ing  Shepherd"),  and  O  demnganado  ("The  English;  Garret,  a  poet,  romancer,  and  drama- 
Disenchanted  Lover"),  scattered  through  which  tist;  Heroales  de  Carvalho,  a  patriotic  and  re- 
are  some  charming  bits  of  poetry.  Jeronymo  ligioua  poet;  and  Luiz  da  Silva  Mouzinho  de 
Cortereal  (died  abont  1593)  is  the  author  of  an  Albufjuerque,  a  statesman  and  the  author  of 
epic  on  the  adventures  of  Manoel  de  Sousa  8e-  geoi^cs. — In  Brazil  literature  within  the  last 
pulveda,  shipwreoked  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa,  few  years  has  made  more  rapid  progress  than 
and  another  on  the  "  Siege  of  Din,"  The  XRys-  in  Portugal.  Beside  the  poems  of  Olandio  Ma- 
»ea  of  Pereira  de  Castro,  and  the  Malacca  con-  noe!  da  Oosta,  we  may  mention  the  Sistoria 
quUtada  of  Francisco  de  Sa  y  Menezes,  rank  general  do  Br<ml  (1854)  of  Vamhagen,  Brazil- 
high  in  theopinion  of  Portuguese  critics.  Ber-  laa  chai^  d'affwres  at  lladrid;  tlie  "Brazilian 
nardo  de  Brito  (died  1617)  undertook  a  history  Plutarch"  of  Pereira  da  Silva ;  the  sermons  and 
of  the  kingdom,  imder  the  title  of  Monarchia  compendium  of  philosophy  of  Mont'alveme ; 
Lmitana  ;  but,  commencing  at  the  creation  of  the  "  Ohorography  of  Brazil "  of  Melio  Moraes ; 
the  world,  death  overtook  him  when  ho  had  the  trandation  of  Vii^  by  Mendes ;  and  the 
just  reached  the  establishment  of  the  Portu-  poems  of  Gonsalves  Dia?^  Ifacedo,  Abreo,  and 
guese  monarchy.  Manoel  de  Faria  e  Sonsa  Magalhaens.  The  last  named  author  has  also 
(died  1649)  once  enjoyed  a  brilliant  reputation,  written  a  tragedy  on  the  fate  of  Antonio  Jos4, 
but  the  quantity  and  variety  of  his  works  are  and  a  philosophical  and  physiological  work  en- 
more  remai'kable  than  their  escellehce.  An-  titled  Osfaefoa  do  em)irito  humano  (1859). 
tonio  Barbosa  Bacellar  (died  1663)  introduced  PORTUGUESE  MAN-OF-WAE.  See  Jkl- 
those  amorous  and  melancholy  soliloquies  called  lt  Fish. 

Savdades.    Jacinto  Freire  de  Andrada  (died  POETULAOA,    See  PuBSLAira. 

1667),  a  writer  of  burlesqne  poetry,  was  also  POEUS,  the  Gi*ek  form  of  the  names  of 

admired  for  an  elaborate  and  affected  ' '  Life  of  several  kings  of  India,  two  of  whom  were  met 

Joao  de  Castro"  in  prose.    The  Jesuit  Vieira  by  Alexander  in  his  eonqnost  of  the  East.    The 

(died  1697},  sumamed  the  Lnsitanian  Cicero,  is  first  ruled  on  the  west  so  far  as  the  Hydaspes, 

one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Portuguese  proso  and  when  the  Greeks  attempted  to  cross  that 

writers.     Strained    conceits    and   extravagant  river,  he  prepared  to  dispute  its  passage  at  the 

phraseology  are  the  principal  characteristics  head  of  a  large  force,  and  with  more  than  200 

of  the  writings  of  Violante  do.  Ceo  (died  1693),  trained  elephants.    Alexander  finally  succeed- 

a  Dominican  nun  who  left  a  great  amount  of  ed  in  eluding  his  vigilance,  and  forded  the 

sacred  and  profane  verse.    Jeronymo  Bahia  is  stream  higher  up.     The  battle  that  ensued  was 

notable  as  one  of  the  many  poets  who  chose  fought  with  desperate  bravery  on  both  sides, 

for  their  theme  the  loves  of  Polyphemus  and  but  the  superior  generalship   of  Alexander 

Galatea,  a  subject  which  Andrada  burlesqued  finally  prevailed.    Poms,  who  had  maintained 

with  much  humor.    The  honor  of  producing  his  ground  to  the  last,  was  forced  to  flee  after 

one  of  the  most  natural  poets  of  the  time  be-  seeing  two  of  his  sons  slain  and  being  himself 
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severely  wonnded.  He  was  captured  and  sen  (Pol,  Poznan),  the  capital,  is  a  strongly 
bronght  before  Alexander,  who,  struck  by  his  fortified  city  on  the  river  Warta,  at  the  janction 
courage  and  maJily  bearing,  asked  him  what  of  the  Glowna,in  asandy  plain,  149ra.  E.  bjS. 
he  WTshod  should  be  done  for  him.  "That  from  Berlin;  pop.  in  1852,  44,039.  It  ia  sur- 
yoa  should  deal  with  me  aa  a  king,"  said  Po-  rounded  with  a  mound  and  ditch,  and  is  pro- 
ms. He  was  honorably  treated  by  the  Mace-  tected  bj  3  forts,  one  of  which,  Port  Winiary, 
donian  monarch,  and  became  his  ally,  awom-  is  of  great  strength.  The  city  is  entered  by  4 
panying  him  in  several  ozpeditiona,  Alexander  gates,  and  has  a  town  hall,  built  in  the  19th 
enlarged  his  dominions,  so  that  they  extended  century.  There  are  a  narober  of  churches,  a 
from  the  Hydaspes  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  were  synagogue,  several  convents,  a  theatre,  2  gym- 
said  to  include  7  nations  and  more  than  3,000  nasia,  a  college,  hospitals  and  asylums,  and 
cities.  Ho  was  treacherously  put  to  death  soveral  schools.  Linen,  woollen,  calico,  leather, 
by  Enderaua,  who  was  left  commander  of  the  tobacco,  &o.,  are  manufactured.  On  the  oppo- 
Q-reek  troops  in  that  region.  It  is  said  that  he  site  side  of  tie  river  is  WaUischei,  a  suburb,  in 
was  5  cubits  in  stature. — His  consin  of  the  same  which  is  an  old  cathedral  containing  many  an- 
name  ruled  at  the  same  time  over  Gandaris,  cient  monuments.  Posen  became  a  bishopric 
E.  of  the  Hydraotes.  Ho  fled  on  the  approach  in  the  10th  century,  and  in  the  18th  was  the 
of  Alexander,  and  his  dominions  were  given  to  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Poland, 
his  kinsman,  to  whom  he  had  previonsly  been  POSEY,  a  S.  W,  co.  of  Ind.,  forming  an  es- 
hostile.  tremity  of  the  state,  separated  S.  from  Ky.  by 
POSEIDON.  See  Nsptuhb.  the  Ohio  and  W.  from  111.  by  the  Wabash 
POSEtr,  a  province  and  grand  duchy  of  river ;  area,  about  400  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
Prnssla,  bounded  M".  by  West  Prussia,  E.  by  16,185,  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  a  very 
Poland,  S.  by  Silesia,  and  W.  by  Brandenburg ;  fertile  soil,  composed  in  part  of  extremely  rich 
area,  11,668  sq.  in. ;  pop.  in  1858, 1,417,155,  It  bottom  lands,  and  an  abundance  of  coal.  The 
has  a  very  flat  surface,  abounding  in  lakes  and  productions  in  1850  were  895,794  bushels  of 
marshes,  and  drained  by  a  large  number  of  Indian  com,  31,245  of  wheat,  80,209  of  oats, 
streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Warta,  and  17,607  lbs,  of  wool.  It  contained  6  saw 
a  branch  of  the  Oder,  intersecting  it  a  little  S.  mills,  2  tanneries,  I  newspaper  office,  19  cbureh- 
of  the  centre,  and  its  afBnent  the  Netze,  which  es,  and  1,000  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
flows  through  the  N. ;  the  Vistula  touches  its  Capital,  Mount  Vernon. 

N.  E.  border,  and  a  branch,  the  Brahe,  trav-  POSIDOtflUS,  a  Greek  stoic  philosopher, 

erses  a  small  portion  of  the  same  corner.    Of  born  in  Apamea  in  Syria,  probably  about  135 

the  lakes  the  largest  are  the  Goplo,  Powidz,  B.  0.,  died  about  51.    He  studied  philosophy 

Kletak,  and  Biala.    The  soil  is  generally  very  at  Adiens  under  Panffitins,  visited  Spain,  Italy, 

productive;  in  some  places  it  is  hght  and  sandy,  Gaul,  and    Elyricum,   and  finally  settled  in 
but  most  of  it  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  'Rhodes,  where  he  became  the  head  of  the 

the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.    It  is  stoic  school,  was  elected  prytanis,  and  in  86 

one  of  the  principd  agricultural  provinces  of  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome.    He  gave 

Prussia,   and  the  forests  supply  large   quan-  instruction   to    Cicero   while   the   latter   was 

titles  of  timber,  much  of  which  is  exported,  in  Rhodes,  and  was  on  friendly  terms  with 

There    are   manufactories   of   woollen   stuffi,  Pompey,  by  whom  he  was  twice  visited.     In 

linen,   and  leather,  beside  303  breweries  and  51  be  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  afler- 

257  distilleries.    The  bulk  of  tha  population  ward  died.    None  of  his  works  have  come 

consists  of  Poles,  professing  the  Roman  Oatho-  down  to  us  entire ;  the  fragments  extant  were 

lie  religion.    Germims  and  Jews  are  numerous  collected  and  published  by  James  Bake  under 

in  the  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are,  be-  the  title  of  Poaidonii  Ehodii  BeliquitB  Doo- 

side  the  capital,  Brombei^,  Gnesen,  lissa,  Kro-  (riniB  (Lejden,  1810). 

toschin,  and  Fraustadt.— Formerly  this  prov-  POSITIVISM,  or  Posititb  PaiLosopHT,  See 

ince  formed  part  of  Poland,  but  on  the  iirst  Comte. 

partition  of  that  kingdom  in  1773  that  part  N.  POSSE  OOMITATTIS  (Lat.,  the  power  of  a 
of  the  Netze  was  taken  by  Prussia,  and  at  the  connty),  the  force  of  able-bodied  male  persona 
second  partition  in  1793  it  obtained  the  remain-  between  the  ^esof  15  and  70,  whom  the  sher- 
der.  In  1807  it  was  incorporated  by  Napoleon  iff  by  the  common  law  is  authorized  to  call  to 
with  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  by  the  treaty  his  assistance  in  case  of  invasion,  rebellion, 
of  Vienna  it  was  restored  to  Prussia,  An  in-  riot,  breach  of  the  peace,  forcible  resistance  to 
surrection  concerted  by  the  loaders  of  the  process,  &o.,  inthe  county  or  district  in  which 
emigrant  Poles,  and  of  which  Mieroslawski  was  he  holds  office.  All  persons  included  in  the 
to  have  command,  was  suppressed  in  1846,  and  posse  comitates  are  bound,  under  penalty  of 
the  ohiefii  imprisoned  until  1848,  when  they  indictment,  to  assist  the  sheriff  when  lawfully 
were  liberated  in  consequence  of  the  Berlin  called  upon,  and  are  justified  in  killing  a  per- 
revolution.  In  the  latter  year  it  was,  aiter  an  son  in  ease  of  resistance.  Unnecessary  vio- 
insurrection  and  severe  struggle  under  Micros-  lence  on  their  part,  however,  is  punishable, 
lawski,  united  with  the  German  confederacy,  POST,  a  public  establishment  for  the  con- 
but  separated  in  1851  by  treaty.  It  is  divided  veyance  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.  The  As- 
into  the  districts  of  Posen  and  Bromberg,— Po-  Syrian  and  Persian  monarchs  had  their  posti 
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placed  at  stations  ft  day'a  journey  from  each  and  messagea  of  the  ting  and  nobles,  were  per- 
otlior,  with  horBessaddled,  ready  to  carry  witli  raitted  to  carry  other  letters.  In  1581  Thomas 
the  utmost  despatch  the  decrees  of  the  despot.  Randolph  was  appointed  chief  postmaster  of 
In  the  Romaa  empire  coui'iers  on  swift  horses  England,  hut  his  functions  seem  to  have  per- 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  the  imperial  edicts  tained  more  to  the  establishment  and  superri- 
to  every  province.  Private  letters  were  sent  sion  of  post  houses,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
to  their  destination  by  slaves,  or  intrusted  to  fees  for  posting,  than  to  the  transmission  of 
casual  opportunities.  Charlemagne,  it  is  said,  letters.  In  Peru,  in  1B3T,  the  Spanish  invaders 
established  stations  for  conriers,  who  delivered  found  a  regular  system  of  posts  in  operation 
small  packets,  letters,  and  decree-s,  from  the  along  the  great  highway  from  Quito  to  Ouzco, 
court  to  every  part  of  the  reahn ;  but  after  his  and  messages  as  to  the  progress  of  the  invasion, 
death  these  stations  were  abandoned,  and  spe-  as  well  as  other  subjects,  were  forwarded  to  the 
cial  messengers  sent  only  when  occasion  de-  inca  by  fleet-footed  runners,  who  wound  around 
manded.  In.  1494LouisXI.  revived  the  system  their  waists  the  jiiipu,  a  species  of  sign  writing 
of  mounted  posts,  stationing  them  at  distances  by  means  of  knotted  cords. — The  complete  or- 
of  4  French  miles  apart,  and  requiring  them  to  ganizatioit  of  a  system  of  postal  coromunication 
he  ready  night  and  day  to  carry  government  in  England  did  not  talse  place  till  the  reign  of 
messages  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Similar  posts,  James  I.,  who  soon  after  his  accession  consti- 
the  riders  of  which  were  called  rmneii,  were  tuted  the  office  of  postmaster  of  England  for 
established  in  England  in  the  I8th  century,  foreign  parts,  and  appointed  Matthew  Le  Ques- 
These  were  however  exclusively  for  the  trans-  ter  the  first  postmaster,  with  reversion  to  his 
mission  of  government  despatches.  As  late  as  son,  Le  Quester  appointed  William  Prizell  and 
the  IQth  century,  butchers  or  drovers,  who  Thomas  Witherings  his  deputies.  The  latter 
went  about  buying  cattle,  were  the  principal  eventually  became  postmaster-general,  and  in 
carriers  of  private  letters.  The  only  exception  1635  was  ordered  to  establish  a  running  post 
to  this  general  custom  in  regard  to  private  cor-  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  to  go  night 
respondence  was  the  establishment  m.  the  11th  and  day,  and  come  back  in  6  days.  In  1S44 
century,  by  the  university  of  Paris,  of  a  body  Edmund  Prideaux,  then  a  member  of  the  house 
of  pedestrian  messengers,  who  bore  letters  from  of  commons,  was  appointed  master  of  the  posts, 
its  thousands  of  students  to  the  various  coun-  and  first  established  a  weekly  conveyance  of 
tries  of  Europe  from  which  they  came,  and  letters  into  all  parts  of  the  nation.  In  1656  an 
brought  to  them  the  money  they  needed  for  the  act  waspassed  to  settle  the  postage  of  England, 
prosecution  of  their  studies.  The  great  develop-  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  fixing  tlie  rates  of  letter 
ment  of  commerce  following  the  crusades,  and  postage  and  the  prices  for  post  horses.  The 
the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  Italians,  rates  of  postage  previous  to  this  act  were  for  a 
Portuguese,  and  Spaniards,  created  a  necessity  single  piece  of  paper :  under  80  miles,  2d.  \  be- 
forbnsinesscorrespondenceaboatthe beginning  tweon  80  and  340  miles,  4d.\  above  140,  Gd.; 
of  the  18th  century.  The  royal  reurwii,  or  post  and  on  the  borders  and  in  Scotland,  M.  The 
riders,  had  already  found  it  for  their  advantage  act  of  1666  rdsed  these  rates  (which  were  in 
to  use  their  surplus  horses  for  the  conveyance  all  cases  for  a  single  letter)  to  lid,  for  a  dis- 
of  passengers,  and  thus  the  system  of  posting,  tance  of  more  than  300  miles,  from  whidi  sum 
or  travelling  with  post  horses,  came  into  vogue,  they  were  diminished  according  to  the  distance 
These  posts  were  now  used  for  the  carriage  of  down  to  2rf.  for  7  mUea  and  under.  Between 
private  letters,  at  first  irregularly,  and  without  this  period  and  1838  more  than  150  acts  rela- 
fixed  compensation  or  regular  periods  of  arrival  live  to  postal  affairs  were  passed,  but  the  rates 
or  departure,  but  eventually  with  considerable  of  posti^e  were  not  materially  changed.  These 
order  and  system.  The  earliest  of  these  posts  rates  operated  as  an  almost  prohibitory  tariff 
for  general  accommodation  in  Europe  was  on  letters  through  the  mails,  and  all  manner  of 
established  in  1516  in  the  Tyrol,  connecting  devices  for  avoiding  the  payment  of  postage 
Germany  and  Italy,  by  Eoger,  count  of  Thurn  were  adopted.  The  franking  privilege,  which 
and  Tasis.  His  successors  received  from  the  at  an  early  period  had  been  granted  to  mem- 
emperors  of  Germany  repeated  enfeoffments  hers  of  parliament  and  officers  of  the  govern- 
of  the  imperial  post,  and  extended  it  over  ment,  was  much  abused.  Franks  were  sold 
thegreaterpart  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Von-  openly.  In  1838  the  franked  and  privileged 
ice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples  were  thus  con-  letters  amounted  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
neoted  with  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  number  transmitted  through  the  mails.  In 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  the  active  com-  1784  the  net  revenue  of  the  post  ofiice  did  not 
raercewliicb  had  sprung  up  between  these  cities  exceed  £150,000 ;  but  hj  the  introduction  of 
was  greatly  facilitated.  The  counts  of  Thurn  fast  mail  coaches  soon  after  that  date,  it  had 
and  Taxis  retained  this  postal  monopoly  till  the  risen  in  1816  to  about  £1,600,000,  at  which 
fall  of  the  German  empire,  and  even  now  the  point  it  remained  stationary  for  more  than  20 
Thurn  and  Taxis  post  is  maintained  in  10  or  12  years,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  thefrank- 
of  the  smaller  German  states,  and  supplies  a  ing  privilege,  and  the  methods  adopted  to  evade 
district  of  25,000  square  miles  and  nearly  4,000-  the  payment  of  ]iostage.  In  1837  the  number 
000  inhabitants.  In  1524  the  French  posts,  of  letters  annually  sent  through  the  mails  was 
which  hadhitberto  only  transmitted  the  letters  62,000,000;  in  1859  it  had  risen  to  545,000,000, 
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This  extraordinary  iaerease  is  the  resnlt  of  the  adopted  in  1849,  as  follows :  for  letters  within 
entire  change  in  the  rates  of  postage,  and  the  Paris,  3  sous  (3  centa  nearly)  when  the  weight 
greatlyimprovedfacilities  for  the  prompt  trans-  is  under  13  grammes  (not  quite  half  an  ounce), 
mission  and  delivery  of  letters,  first  proposed  4  sous  if  over  15  and  under  80  grammes,  &o. ; 
by  Rowland  HiE  in  1837.  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  for  letters  to  or  ftom  .other  parts  of  France, 
not  then  connected  with  the  post  otfice  depart-  Algeria,  and  Corsica,  4  sous  if  under  15  gram- 
ment,  broached  his  plan  in  a  pamphlet  on  post  mes,  &c.  If  not  prepaid,  one  half  is  added 
office  reform ;  it  was  adopted  by  pai'liaraent  in  to  these  rates.  Kewspapers  must  always  be 
1839,  and  went  into  operationin  1840,  nnder  the  prepaid,  but  throughout  France  the  postage  is 
supervision  of  its  originator.  Its  principal  pro-  only  1  sou,  and  if  Seating  on  questions  of  po- 
visionswere;  the  reduction  of  all  inland  postage  htical  or  social  economy  only  half  that  price, 
to  a  uniform  rate  (Id.  for  a  single  half  ounce);  For  foreign  countries,  the  weight  prescribed  for 
the  weight  of  a  letter,  and  not  the  number  of  single  postage  is  Tj  grammes,  or  about  Joz.  In 
pieces,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  rate ;  the  entire  1869  the  total  number  of  French  post  offices 
abolitionof  thefrantingprivilege;  tbedespatch  was  3,703;  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
of  the  mails  at  more  frequent  periods ;  and  in-  ployed  in  lie  postal  service  was  about  38,000, 
creased  speed  in  the  delivery  of  letters.  To  In  1821  the  receipts  were  24,000,000  francs 
these  were  subsequently  added  payment  by  ($4,T32,000) ;  in  1859,  68,308,000  francs  {$11,- 
stainps  and  prepayment.  In  1846  the  trans-  256,444).  The  number  of  letters  conveyed  by 
mission  of  boolts  by  post  was  granted,  at  first  post  in  France  in  1859  was  259, 460,000;  90  per 
at  M.  per  lb.  This  was  subsequently  modified  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  prepaid. — In 
so  as  to  give  increased  facilities  for  forwarding  the  English  colonies  which  subsequently  be- 
proofs,  pictures,  and  indeed  every  thing  except  came  the  United  States,  a  postal  system  was 
manuscripts  and  letters,  at  low  prices.  The  projected  as  early  as'  1692 ;  but  owing  to  the 
rates  to  the  colonies  are  also  such  as  to  en-  thinness  of  the  population,  it  was  not  organ- 
courage  the  transmission  of  letters  and  small  ized  till  1710.  By  act  of  parliament  of  that 
packages  thitherbymail.  Letter  postage  is  6i?.  year,  the  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies 
per  i  oz.  to  the  colonies';  small  packages,  not  was  "to  keep  his  chief  letter  office  in  New 
letters,  3d.  for  4  oz.,  6d.  for  8  oz.,  and  ed.  addi-  York,  and  other  chief  offices,  at  some  conven- 
tional for  every  8  oz.  or  fraction  thereof.  These  ient  place  or  places,  in  other  of  her  msyesty^a 
rates  are  increased  J  on  packages  or  letters  sent  provinces  or  colonies  in  America."  The  revenue 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ascension  island,  was  for  some  years  very  small.  In  1753  Ben- 
or  British  India  or  China.  The  money  order  jamin  Franklin  was  appointed  postmastor-gen- 
system,  i.  e.,  granting  certificates  by  the  post-  eral  for  the  colonies,  and  was  guaranteed  the 
masters  for  a  small  percentage  for  sums  under  sum  of  £600  per  annum  for  the  salary  of  hira- 
£5, payable byanyotherpostmflster,wasadopt-  self  and  his  assistant.  He  brought  his  usual 
ed  in  1840;  it  was  copied  from  the  German  esecntiveability  to  the  work  of  remodelling  and 
post  office  system,  where  it  had  long  been  in  estending  the  operations  of  the  office,  and  in  a 
practice.  At  first  6  percent,  was  charged  for  few  years  materially  increased  its  revenues.  He 
these  orders ;  but  in  about  a  year  the  commis-  startled  the  people  of  the  colonies  in  1760  by 
eion  was  reduced  to  8d.  for  sums  under  £2,  and  proposing  to  run  a  stage  wagon,  to  carry  the 
Od.  for  sums  under  £5,  and  at  these  rates  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  once  a 
amount  remitted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1859  week,  starting  from  each  city  on  Monday  mom- 
was  £13,250,930.  In  1855  piUar  letter  boxes  ing  and  readiing  its  destination  by  Saturday 
were  introduced,  and  London  was  divided  into  night.  In  1774,  while  in  En^and,  Franklin 
10  districts,  for  greater  facility  in  the  distribu-  wasremovedfromofflceby  the  British  govern- 
tion  of  city  letters.  At  first,  under  the  new  ment,  in  consequence  of  his  exposure  of  the  dn- 
postage  law,  the  English  post  office  department  plicity  of  Governor  Hutchinson  of  Massachu- 
did  not  pay  expenses;  but  its  net  revenue  has  setts,  and  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
been  gradually  increasing,  and  is  now  consider-  colonies.  In  1789  the  constitution  of  the 
ably  greater  than  under  the  old  system.  The  United  States  conferred  upon  congress  the  ex- 
number  of  persons  connected  with  the  postal  elusive  control  of  postal  matters  for  all  the 
service  in  England  is  about  25,000,  of  whom  states ;  and  congress  proceeded,  immediately 
3,300  are  employed  in  the  London  district.— In  upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  to  or- 
France  the  carriage  of  letters  and  newspapers  ganize  the  post  office  department,  and  to  pass 
was  farmed  out,  like  most  of  the  other  sources  the  necessary  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
of  state  revenues,  from  1676  to  1791.  The  mails,  &:c.  In  1790  there  were  but  75  post  of- 
leases  were  for  6  years,  and  the  rates  of  post-  fices  in  the  country,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
(^efixed.  Therevennetothegovemmentrose,  postage  received  was  $37,935,  yielding  a  net 
during  that  period,  from  1,400,000  to  10,800,000  revenue  of  $6,795  to  the  government ;  in  1800 
francs  ($270,200  to  $3,084,400)  per  annum.  In  the  number  of  post  offices  had  increased  to  903, 
1791  the  management  of  the  department  was  the  amount  of  postage  to  $380,804,  and  the  net 
resumed  by  the  government,  and  variously  revenue  to  $66,810.  The  rates  of  postage  from 
modified  during  the  revolution  and  the  differ-  the  organization  of  the  department  until  1813 
ent  governments  which  followed.  Uniform  were:  for  a  single  letter  (that  is,  one  composed 
rates  of  postage  for  inland  and  city  letters  were  of  a  smgle  piece  of  paper),  under  40  miles,  8 
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ctB.;  under  90,  10  cts.;  nnder  160,  laj  cts, ;  In  the  next  congress  an  effort  was  made  to 

under  800,  IT  cts, ;  under  600,  20  ots. ;  over  raise  these  rates,  as  the  postal  revenue  did  not 

600,  26  eta.    In  1816  these  rates  were  modiied  defray  expenses ;  it  was  nnsuccesaful  in  regard 

as  follows:  A  single  letter  carried  not  over  80  to  letter  postage,  hut  transient  newspapers  were 

miles,  6i  cts. ;  over  80  and  nnder  BO,  10  cts. ;  ciiarged  8  ets.,  and  prepayment  required ;  the 

over  80  and  under  150,  13J  cts. ;  over  150  and  postage  on  circalars  was  raised  to  3  cts. ;  news- 

nnder  400,  18f  cts. ;  over  400, 25  eta. ;  and  an  paper  postage  to  Oregon  and  Onlifornia  was 

additional  rate  for  every  additional  piece  of  fixedati^ets.,  and  letter  postage  to  thePaciflo 

paper,  and  if  the  letter  weighed  an  ounce,  4  torritorieg,  via,  Chugrea  and  Panama,  at  40  ots. 

times   these   rates.     Newspapers  under  100  In  1849  the  postage  on  transient  newspapers  was 

miles,  or  within  the  state  where  published,  1  reduced  to  ordinary  newspaper  rates,  but  pre- 

ct. ;  over   100,  and  oat  of  the  state,  li  cts. ;  payment  still  required.     In  1851  another  effort 

magazines   and  pamphlets,  IJ   cts.  per  sheet,  wasinadetoraisethepostage, whichprovedun- 

nnder  100  miles,  if  periodicals;  over  100,  2^  sneceasftil;  but  a  law  was  passed  establishing 

eta.  per  sheet ;  if  not  periodicals,  4  and  6  cts.  the  following  rates :  For  a  single  letter  (i.  e., 

As  the  facilities  for  transportation  of  the  mails  of  i  oz.  weight)  nnder  3,000  mSes,  if  prepaid, 

by  steamboats,  railroads,  &c.,  increased,  these  3  cts.,  or  if  not  prepaid,  6   eta. ;  over  3,000 

high  rates  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction,  and  miles,  6  or  12  ots.;  to  foreign  countries,  not 

in  various  ways  the  law  was  evaded,  and  the  over  2,500  miles,  except  where  postal  arrange- 

{lostal  revenue  thus  reduced.    For  several  years  monts  have  been  made,  10  cts.;  over  3,600,  30 

etters  were   carried  in  large  numbers  by  ex-  cts. ;  drop  letters,  1  ct. ;  ship  letters,  3  eta.,  or 

press  between  the  principal  cities,  at  rates  if  delivered  where  deposited,  6  cts.;  if  sent 

much  below  those  of  the  post  office.     The  rev-  through  the  mails,  the  ordinary  postage  is  add- 

enue  reached  its  highest  point  in.  1840  and  ed.    Weelcly  newspapers,  to  actual  subscribers 

1843,  being  in  the  former  year  $4,539,365,  and  in  the  county  where  published,  free ;  under  50 

in  the  latter  $4,548,340.    From  this  point  it  miles  and  out  of  the  county,  5  ots.  per  quarter; 

receded.    Even  with  this  revenue  the  estab-  over  50  and  nnder  BOO,  10  cts. ;  over  SOO  and 

lishment  did  not  pay  expenses,  there  being  a  under  1,000,  16  cts. ;   over  1,000  and  under 

deficiency  every  year  subsequent  to  1837.    The  2,000,  20  cts. ;  over  2,000  and  under  4,000,  25 

subject  of  a  reduction  of  rates  was  repeatedly  ets. ;  over   4,000,  30  cts.     Monthly  papers  J, 

broached  in  congress,  and  measures  for  that  and  semi-monthly  -J-  these  rates;  semi-weelily 

purpose  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Edward  Ever-  double,  tri-weeltly  treble,  and  ofteoer  than  tri- 

ett  iu  1836;  hut  no  well   digested  plan  was  weeldy  5  times  these  rates ;  newspapers  under 

brought  forward.    In  1843  the  genera!  dis-  300  square  inches,  i  these  rates;  If  paid  quar- 

content  of  the  people  on  the  subject  was  ex-  terly  in  advance,  a  deduction  of  one  half  to  be 

E'essed  in  the  form  of  resolutions  by  the  legis-  made  from  these  rates.    Transient  newspapers, 

tures  of  several  states,  instructing  their  sena-  circulars,  and  other  printed  matter,  1  ct.  per 

tors  and   requesting  their  representatives   in  oz.  under  600  miles;  over  500  and  under  1,600, 

congress  to  take  somemeasures  for  a  reduction.  2  cts. ;  over  1,500  and  under  2,600,  3  cts. ;  un- 

Mr.  C,  A.  Wiekliffe,  at  that  time  postmaster-  der  3,500,  4  cts. ;  over  3,500,  6  cts.    Books  un- 

geueral,  made  some  investigation  in  regard  to  der  32  oz.  in  weiglit,  1  ct,  per  oz.  if  prepaid ; 

Sie  Engiiah  system,  and  in  an  elaborate  report  if  not,  3  cts.  per  oz.    In  1853,th6  following 

advocated   some  reduction,  but  not  a  radical  modifications  were  made :    latters  sent  over 

one,  on  the  ground  that  the  department  wonld  3,000  miles,  and  not  prepaid,  10  cts.  postage ; 

become  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  government  newspapers,  circulars,  &c.,  nnder  3  oz.,  1  ct. ; 

if  a  large  reduction  were  made.     A  biU  was  every  additional   oz.  or  fraction,  1   et.;  small 

drafted  reducing  the  rates  to  5, 10,  and  15  cents  newspapers  and  periodicals,  published  monthly 

for  different  distances ;  this  bill  passed  the  or  oftener,  and  pamphlets  of  not  more  than  16 

senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  house;  the  next  octavo  pages,  sent  in  singlepackagesof  not  less 

year  it  was  again  brought  forward,  but  again  than  8  oz.,  prepaid,  i  et.  per  oz.,  or  if  not 

failed.    In  the  next  congress  a  new  bill  was  prepaid,  1  ct.    Books,  bound  or  nnhound,  lesSo 

presented,  which  b'feoame  a  law,  March  3, 1846,  than  4  lbs.,  under  3,000  miles,  1  ct.  per  oz. ; 

and  went  into  operation  on  July  1,  1845.    Its  over  3,000,  2  cts.  per  oz. ;  60  per  cent,  added 

rates  were :  For  a  letter  not  exceeding  i  oz.  in  when  not   prepaid.     By  tlie  act  of  the  same 

weight,  whether  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  pa-  year,  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes 

per,  under  300  mUes,  5  ots. ;  over  800,  10  cts. ;  were  ordered.   By  a  law  passed  ilnrch  S,  1856, 

and  an  additional  rate  for  every  additional  i  and  taking  effect  July  1  of  the  same  year,  the 

oz.  or  fraction  of  -J  oz.    Advertised  letters,  3  rates  ou  single  inland  letters  were  reduced  to 

ots.  additional ;  drop  letters,  3  cts. ;  circulars  8  cts.  for  all  distances  under  3,000  miles,  and 

unsealed,  3  cts.;  pamphlets,magazineB,  &o.,  per  10  cts.  for  al!  over  that  distance;  and  all  inland 

oz.  2i,  and  each  additional  oz.  1  ct.    Newspa-  letter  postage  was  to  he  prepaid.    The  charge 

pers  under  30  miles,  free ;  over  80  and  under  for  advertising  letters  was  reduced  to  1  cent. 

100,  or  any  distance  within  the  state  where  The  only  modifications  since  made  in  the  law 

published,  1  ct.  j  over  100,  and  out  of  the  are  those  of  1860,  establishing  letter  boxes  on 

state,  li  cts.    Oarriago  by  express  was  probib-  lamp  posts,  &c,,  in  cities,  requiring  all  letters 

ited,  unless  the  postage  was  previously  paid,  deposited  in  them  to  be  prepaid  with  a  penny 
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stamp  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  carriage  to 
the  post  office,  and  reducing  the  carriers'  fee 
for  the  delivery  of  letters  at  their  address  to  1 
cent  per  letter.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  abolish  the  franking  priTilege,  but 
hitherto  without  auccess.  The  right  to  frani 
letters  and  documents  of  any  aize  is  now  grant- 
ed to  the  president,  ei-presidents,  the  vice-pres- 
ident, former  vice-presidents,  and  the  widows  of 
Preaidenta  Harrison  and  Polk.  Members  of 
congress  and  delegates  from  territories,  from  30 
days  before  thecoramencemont  of  each  congress 
until  the  first  Monday  in  December  after  the 
espiration  of  their  term  of  office,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  senate  and  tlie  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  during  their  official  terms, 
can  send  or  receive  free  letters  weighing  not 
over  3  oz.,  or  pnblio  documents  weighing  not 
over  3  Iba.  The  governor  of  any  state  can 
send  free  the  laws,  records,  and  documents  of 
the  legislat  ire  to  the  governors  of  other  states. 
The  cabinet  offioera  and  their  assistant  secre- 
taries, the  commissioners  ot  offices  and  heads 
of  bureaus  the  generil  in.  cJiief  and  adjutant- 
general,  and  the  snpenntnndent  of  the  coast 
survey  and  hia  assistint  may  send  and  receive 
free  all  official  co  reapondence,  but  not  their 
private  letters  or  paperi  The  chief  clerks  in 
the  departments  may  send  free  public  official 
letters  and  documents.  Deputy  postmasters 
can  send  free  all  letters  and  packages  relating 
exclusively  to  the  buainesa  of  their  respective 
offices;  and  those  whose  compensation  did  not 
exceed  $300  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1846, 
may  also  send  free  all  letters  written  by  them- 
selves, and  receive  free  all  letters  addressed  to 
them,  not  w"eighing  over  -J  oz.  Exchange 
newspapers,  magazines,  dsc,  between  editors, 
pass  free.  All  publications  entered  for  copy- 
right, and  which  under  the  act  of  1846  are  to 
be  deposited  iuthelibrary  of  congress,  pass  free. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico  and 
the  annexation  of  California,  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  to  the  Pacific  coaat  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  expenditure  of  tlie  department, 
Jarge  subsidies  having  been  paid  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  tune  to  the  hues  of  steamships  con- 
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necting  with  that  coast,  and  of  Iaf«  very  heavy 
sums  for  an  overland  mail.  The  importance 
of  our  relations  to  the  Pacific  states  fully  jus- 
tifies these  expenditures,  though  the  amount 
of  postage  received  does  not  defray  them. — 
Postal  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  through  them 
letters  can  be  forwarded  to  nearly  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  maximum  postage  of  a 
letter  weighing  i  oz.  to  any  known  port  is  60 
ets.,  and  Qiis  only  to  Aastralia  and  New  Zea- 
land ;  the  usual  rates  range  from  15  to  30  eta., 
to  which  b  to  he  added  inland  postage  unless 
the  letter  is  sent  direct  from  a  seaport.  Let- 
ters not  prep^d  (except  drop  letters,  where  pre- 
payment is  optional)  and  letters  advertised,  but 
not  called  for,  are  forwarded  after  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  the  dead-letter  office  of  the 
post  office  department  and  there  opened,  and  if 
containing  any  money  or  valuables  the  writers 
of  the  letters  are  notified,  and  the  amount  for- 
warded to  them  on  application.  Letters  on 
which  the  address  of  the  writer  is  written  are 
returned  unopened  from  the  dead-letter  office. 
The  annual  number  of  dead-letters  is  about 
2,500,000 ;  of  this  number  600,000  are  drop 
letters,  and  50,000  are  held  for  postage ;  about 
334,000  are  from  foreign  countries,  and  are  re- 
turned unopened.  By  the  act  of  March  8, 
1855,  the  postmaster-general  was  authorized 
to  eatablish  a  plan  for  the  registrarion  of  valu- 
able letters,  on  the  application  of  parties  desir- 
ing it,  and  the  payment  of  a  registration  fee  of 
5  cts. ;  but  the  government  will  not,  like  that  of 
France,  be  responsible  for  the  safe  carriage  of 
such  letters  or  packets.  The  whole  amount  of 
postage  received  for  registered  letters  in  1859 
was  $25,063.  Only  the  states  of  Maasachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  York,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  receive  a  larger  amount  of  post- 
age than  is  expended  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mails  and  the  compensation  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  postal  aei-vice. — The  accompany- 
ing table  gives  a  view  of  the  comparative  ex- 
penses, receipts,  expenditures,  and  other  statis- 
tics of  the  post  office  aervice  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States : 
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T.444,110 

8,665,484 
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6S9.S53 
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POST,  Weioht,  an  American  physician  and 
surgeon,  born  in  North  Hempstead,  Long  isl- 
and, Feb.  IS,  1766,  died  at  Throgg's  Neck, 
June  li,  1838.  He  was  a  medical  pupil  of 
Dr.  Bayley  of  New  York  for  4  years,  and  then 


went  to  London,  where  from  1784  to  1786  he 
studied  under  Dr.  Seldon.  Eeturning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  delivered  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  anat- 
omy in  Columbia  college,  and  in  17«2  was 
made  professor  of  surgei-y  in  that  institution. 
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He  went  to  Europe  munediately  after  the  ap-  oxide  of  iron,  and  alnmina,  from  most  of  which 
pointment,  and  visit«d  all  the  great  medical  it  may  he  freed  by  dissolving  in,  ahsolute  aleo- 
wAools,  and  on  his  return  in  1793  resigned  the  hoi,  evaporating,  and  agem  fusing.  Hydrate 
professorship  of  surgery  and  became  professor  of  potash  may  be  economically  separated  from 
of  anatomy  and  physiology.  This  office  ho  some  feldspars  and  micas  by  calcining  the  min- 
held  20  years,  daring  which  time  he  heoame  erals  with  lime  and  leaving  the  products  for 
widely  known  by  his  skill  in  performing  many  some  time  in  contact  with  water.  According 
delicate  and  difBcult  operations.  In  1818  he  to  Fuchs,  19  per  cent,  of  potash  may  thus  be 
was  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  obtained  from  feldspar,  and  15  per  cent,  from 
in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in.  mica.  The  pure  hydrate  is  a  white  solid  sub- 
ITew  York,  and  in  1815  made  another  visit  to  stance,  of  crystalline  fracture,  and  Bpeciflo 
Europe.  In  1831  he  was  elected  president  of  gravity  1.7.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  dissolving 
the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  which  readily  in  water,  the  solution  of  specific  grav- 
office  he  held  5  years.  ity  1.68  containing  S1.2  per  cent,  of  the  stikali, 
POTASH,  or  Potassa,  a  term  varionsly  ap-  and  boiling  at  329°  P.  It  fuses  at  a  low  red 
plied  to  several  compounds  formed  by  the  me-  heat,  and  at  a  white  heat  it  volatilizes  without 
tallic  base  potassium,  and  other  elements.  In.  separation  of  the  water.  It  has  an  acrid  taste 
chemistry  it  is  used  to  designate  the  protoxide  and  corrosive  action  upon  the  cuticle,  dissolv- 
(KO),  consisting  of  one  equivalent  each  of  this  ing  and  decomposing  organic  tissues.  It  is  the 
base  and  of  oxygen,  and  this  is  the  ingredient  most  powerful  base  known,  and  is  hence  large- 
in  the  componnds,  hydrate,  carbonate,  nitrate,  ly  employed  for  decomposing  saline  eomponnds, 
Bulphate,  &c.,  of  potash,  combinations  respec-  the  acids  of  which  it  seizes.  It  absorbs  car- 
tjvely  of  this  substance  with  water,  cai'bonio  bouio  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  must  con- 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  by-  soquontly  be  preserved  in  glass- stoppered  bot- 
drate  of  potash  (KG  HO),  also  tnown  as  cans-  ties,  and  the  glass  of  these  must  be  free  from 
tic  potash,  is  sometimes  called  simply  potash,  as  lead.  Mixed  with  the  fat  oils  it  forms  soaps; 
are  in  the  arts  and  commerce  the  crude  carbon-  and  in  various  other  ways  it  is  a  most  useful 
ate  ajid  hydrate  from  which  most  of  the  other  article  in  the  arts,  in  chemistry,  and  to  some 
■  componnds  are  prepared. — Potash,  the  protox-  extent  in  medicine.  The  pharmaceutical  prep- 
ide  of  potassiom,  is  of  itself  of  little  interest  aration  known  as  liguor  potaasa  is  a  solution 
or  importance.  It  is  obtained  as  a  white  pow-  in  water  of  the  hydrate  of  specific  gravity  about 
der  when  the  metal  potassium  is  exposed  in  1.05,  and  containing  4.7  per  cent,  of  potassa. 
thin  slices  to  dry  air.  At  a  red  heat  it  fuses,  Its  properties  as  an  antacid,  &c.,  are  liowever 
and  at  higher  temperatures  is  voiatUized.  In  as  conveniently  serviceable  in  the  carbonate  of 
contact  with  water  it  ignites  and  forms  a  fnsi-  potash.  In  excessive  doses  its  poisonous  ao- 
ble  hydrate,  which  is  also  known  as  caustio  tion  is  neutralized  by  vinegar,  the  milder  acids, 
potash.  This  compound  is  of  great  importance  or  the  oils. — Commercial  potash,  the  crude 
in  the  arts,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  not  only  carbonate  and  hydrate,  is  wholly  obtained 
as  the  base  of  numerous  useful  salts,  but  for  its  from  wood  ashes,  and  is  the  chief  portion  of 
own  independent  properties.  It  is  commonly  the  soluble  matters  which  these  contain,  es- 
preparedfromthecarbonate,asolutionofwhich  cept  when  made  from  plants  that  grow  near 
m  10  to  13  parts  of  water  is  boiled  with  about  the  salt  water.  In  these  the  pota^  is  more 
an  equal  quantity  of  freshly  slaked  hme,  made  or  less  completely  replaced  by  soda,  so  that 
in  a  paste  with  water,  and  gradually  added  to  they  are  used  to  produce  this  alkali  in  the 
Ihe  solution.  The  boiling  is  performed  in  a  same  manner  that  other  plants  afford  potash, 
dean  iron  vessel,  and  is  continued  for  about  The  alkaUes  that  exist  in  the  soil  are  derived 
half  an  hour.  The  lime  seizes  the  carbonic  from  the  decomposition  of  different  rooks  and 
acid  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and  leaves  the  minerals.  Feldspar  and  mica,  ingredients  of 
hydrate  of  potash  in  solution ;  and  the  operation  granite,  arc  particularly  prolific  sources  of  pot- 
ie  found  to  be  complete  when  no  effervescence  ash  and  soda.  They  cannot,  however,  be  made 
is  observed  on  t^ing  out  a  portion  of  the  to  yield  these  alkalies  so  economically  as  the 
liquid  and  adding  a  litWe  hydrochloric  acid.  It  plants,  which  have  taken  them  np  in  their  sap 
may  then  be  drawn  off  in  part  from  the  calca-  and  hold  them  in  a  soluble  state,  combined 
reous  sediment,  and  the  remaining  portion  be  with  oxalic  and  tartaric  and  other  vegetable 
recovered  by  filtering  through  a  cotton  filter,  acids,  and  also  with  silidc  and  sulphuric  acids, 
protected  as  much  as  possible  from  the  air,  by  By  burning  the  plants,  the  salts  of  the  vege- 
which  it  might  again  be  partially  carbonized,  table  acids  are  decomposed,  and  the  potash 
The  clear  solution  is  now  evaporated  rapidly  combines  with  carbonic  acid,  remdning  with 
in  a  polished  iron  or  silver  vessel,  till  it  be-  the  ashes  as  a  carbonate.  The  ashes,  more- 
comes  of  an  oily  consistence  and  hardens  on  over,  contain  as  soluble  ingredients  carbonate 
cooling.  Before  it  is  allowed  to  cool  it  is  usu-  of  soda,  the  sulphates  and  silicates  of  potash 
ally  run  into  cylindrical  moulds,  and  thus  is  and  soda,  and  chlorides  of  the  metals,  includ- 
ibrmed  in  sticks,  which  are  the  caustio  potash  ing  chloride  of  potassium  ;  and  beside  these, 
(Or  potassa  fusa  of  the  pharmacopceia.  It  con-  insoluble  earthy  matters,  which  are  of  no  value 
tmns  impurities,  as  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the  alka- 
potaah,  chloride  and  peroxide  of  potassium,  lies.    The  proportion  of  these  two  classes  of 
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ingredients  variea  in  ashes  obtaiued  from  dif-  duce  auppliea  for  commerce.  Tiiese  are  the 
ferent  plants  and  their  parts,  ranging  generally  northern  American  states  and  Canada,  and 
from  tV  to  /fl  inaolnljle,  and  conseqnently  leav-  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  other  countries  of 
ing  ^  to  A  soluble.  Berthier  found  tlie  sol-  the  north  of  Europe.  Variona  other  vegetable 
uble  portion  of  the  ashes  of  oak  wood  to  productions  beside  forest  trees  are  consumed 
amount  to  13  per  cent.,  of  white  beech  wood  for  producing  potash,  and,  as  will  he  seen  from 
19.22,  red  beech  16.3,  birch  wood  16,  fir  wood  the  above  table,  some  of  them,  as  the  herba- 
35.T,  fir  charcoal  50,  pine  wood  18.6,  wheat  ceous  plants  especially,  afford  a  much  larger 
straw  10,  and  potato  vines  4.3;  and  other  proportion  of  ash  than  the  solid  wood  of  trees, 
chemists  report  the  ashes  of  bean  vines  to  con-  Straw,  among  articles  that  are  readily  pro- 
tain  33  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter,  of  pea  vines  cared  in  large  quantities,  is  particularly  pro- 
2T.8,  of  rye  straw  19.47,  &c.  The  branches  ductive,  and  in  Russia  it  is  burned  together 
and  bark  contain  more  saline  matters  than  the  with  weeds  for  potash.  In  France  the  ieea 
soJid  wood,  a  distribution  perhaps  dependent  of  wine  and  other  refuse  of  the  distilleries 
on  the  potash  existing  chiefly  in  the  sap.  Ta^  and  vineyards  famish  an  abundant  aource  of 
hies  presenting  these  values  are  contamed  in  potash ;  and  in  Java  it  is  obtained  from  the 
the  treatise  on  this  subject  in  the  first  volume  stems  and  leaves  of  the  indigo  plant  after 
of  Dr.  Knapp's"  Chemical  Technology,"  trans-  the  coloring  matter  has  been  extracted.  The 
lated  by  Drs.  Eonalda  and  Richardson.  A  method  pursued  in  the  American  forests  is  to 
table  is  also  found  there  giving  the  proportions  burn  the  wood  ia  large  heaps  to  ashes.  Bar- 
of  ash  found  by  different  chemisl*  in  various  rels  sawed  across  in  the  middle  furnish  tubs, 
plants  and  in  their  different  portions.  See  also  which  are  provided  with  a  false  bottom  perfo- 
a  table  of  M.  Violette  in  the  article  Foel,  vol.  rated  with  holes  and  supported  upon  cross  sticks 
vii.  p.  780,  representing  among  other  ingre-  a  little  above  the  real  bottom.  Straw  is  laid 
dients  the  quantity  of  ash  in  different  parts  of  upon  the  false  bottom,  under  which  is  a  cock 
the  cherry  tree.  The  whole  amount  of  ashes  for 'letting  off  the  lye.  The  ashes  mixed  with 
from  ^a  solid  wood'of  trees  generally  falls  about  j'j,  of  lime  are  now  placed  in  the  tubs 
short  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight,  hut  and  drenched  withsnccessiveportionsof  water, 
sometimes  exceeds  this  2  or  3  times.  The  bark  which  are  allowed  to  remwn  for  an  hour  or 
often  produces  6  percent,  of  ashes;  and  vines,  two.  Those  first  drawn  off,  being  saturated 
straw,  &c.,  still  larger  proportions.  Thus  po-  with  the  soluble  salts,  are  conveyed  directly  to 
tato  vines  have  given  15  per  cent. ;  pea  vines  the  evaporating  pans ;  but  the  succeeding  por- 
to  different  esperimenters  5,  8,  and  11  per  tions,  being  weak,  are  retained  to  use  again 
cent,  respectively ;  wheat  straw  4  to  7  per  upon  fresh  ashes.  The  pans  are  of  iron,  broad 
cent. ;  com  stalks  12  per  cent.,  &c.  The  pro-  and  shallow,  and  with  cormgated  bottoms  to 
portions  of  potash  actually  separated  from  dif-  increase  the  heated  Bnrfaoe.  When  the  liquor 
ferent  plants  are  ^ven  as  follows  by  Yauque-  becomes  of  sirupy  consistence  the  heat  is 
lin,  Pertuis,  Kirwan,  and  De  Saussure:  checked,  and  the  contents  of  the  pan  soon  *>- 
Tna  of  liflify-  These  when  cold  are  dug  out  with  some 
pobik.  difficulty  and  placed  aside  as  crude  potashes. 

i  ^^J?^ ?j5o  They  are  intensely  alkaline,  and  of  a  reddish 

Boeflh  w(iod'.'.''.'.^".'.'.^cti4S  Bemiiaika!!!'.*!'.'.!!"  siow  browncolor  from  the  carbonaceous  matter  they 

" ""   BHtard  chamomlia,   f  j  jj{,  retain.     They  are  afterward  purified  by  heat 

sS^cflffi.T:...  i.m  on  the  floor  of  a  furnace,  losmg  most  of  the 

Bonncitie.."..!!.' S-'mo  sulphur  that  may  be  present,  the  excess  of 

l^^f'.i"r.;ii:;.'i:"iSn  water,  and  other  volatile  matters,  tlie  whole 

t       IDl3ll«3  in  JlUl  growth.   3.S1D  ,  '  <..  i-,^^,^  ..  rpi.  J 

I   Dry  whfat atraw beibte  loss  amountmgto  lOor  16  percent.     Theprod- 

"""iiB-". *™  net  is  white,  of  a  bluish  or  pearly  cast,  oon- 

torj^.!!! !!!!!!!!  t.9oo  tains  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  than 

H(«..!"...l 8.020  the  crude  article,  and  is  known  as  pearlash. 

The  effect  of  the  lime  added  to  the  ashes  is  to 

The  stalks  of  tobacco,  potatoes,  beet  leaves,  decompose  the  sulphate  .of  potash  fonnd  among 

tansy,  sorrel,  &c.,  contain  large  proportions  of  the  salts  of  the  ashes  and  recover  the  potasli, 

potash,  and  theremova!  of  such  produ^severy  while  the  sulphune  acid  is  rendered  insoluble 

year  from  the  soil  must  causa  its  impoverish-  by  combination  with  the  lime,  and  is  retained 

mant,  unless  the  potash  is  restored  ia  other  with  this  portion  of  the  ashes.    Grade  potash 

ways. — When  ashes  are  treated  with  water  a  and  pearlash  are  botL  somewhat  variable  in 

strongly  alkaline  solution  is  produced  called  a  composition.     The  fonner  contains  a  large  por- 

lye,  and  when  this  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  tion  of  caustic  or  hydrate  of  potash,  and  its 

to  dryness  the  soluble  salts  remain  behind.    The  percentage  of  absolute  potassa  often  amounts  to 

evaporation  used  to  be  conducted  in  iron  pots,  60.    In  the  latter  the  potash  is  in  the  condition 

and  hence  the  name  potash.    The  manufacture  of  a  carbonate,  representing  a  percentage  of 

is  largely  can-ied  on  in  several  wooded  coun-  about  60  of  absolute  potassa.     The  commercial 

tries,  especially  whore  it  is  desirable  to  clear  off  valneof  the  article  is  determined  by  the  amount 

the  forests  for  ^ricultural  purposes ;  but  it  ap-  of  acid  required  to  neutralize  the  alkaline  reac- 

pears  to  be  northern  countries  alone  that  pro-  tion  of  a  known  weight  of  the  salt,  as  described 
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in  tho  article  AtKALiwETiiT.     Graduated  ia-  composeil  hf  it,  and  a  portion  of  snlpliate  of 

Btruments,  called  alkalimetera,  are  in  use  for  potasli  is  deposited.    The  use  of  the  bisulphate 

facilitating  this  operation,  and  various  modifi-  is  as  a  flux  in  chemical  operations  requiring 

cations  of  the  process  are  given  in  the  chemical  the  action  of  an  acid  at  high  teioijeratures  upon 

works.    Pearlash  is  pnrified  by  dissolving  it  in  salts  or  metallic  osides  with  which  it  may  be 

one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water,  ap-  fused. 

pljing  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  drawing  off  the  POTASSHTIT,  the  metallic  base  of  potash ; 
Bolutionfromthe  saltathat  settle  in  the  bottom,  symbol  K  (JcaUv-m),  chemical  einivalent  89. 
The  liquid  is  rapidly  evaporated  by  heat,  and  That  the  alkalies  and  earths  were  of  compound 
as  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  begins  to  crystal-  nature  had  been  for  some  time  suspected  be- 
liie  it  is  kept  in  agitation  so  that  only  small  fore  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  1807,  demonstrated 
crystals  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  potash  tie  fact  in  regard  to  this  alkali,  a  discovery 
may  form.  The  solution  obtdned  by  treating  which  was  soon  followed  by  tho  resolution  of 
the  bitartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar)  with  the  other  compounds  referred  to  into  their 
water  filtered  and  evaporated,  affords  still  constituents  of  oxygen  end  a  mptal,  and  by 
purer  crystals  of  carbonate.  Crystallized  car-  the  important  modifications  in  chemical  science 
bonate  of  potash  contains  two  equivalents  of  involved  in  these  great  discoveries.  Davy 
water,  and  ia  represented  by  the  formula  KO  effected  the  decomposition  by  employing  tho 
COi,  SHO.  The  dry  anhydrons  salt  ia  very  hydrate  of  potash,  moistened  on  its  surface  by 
deliquescent,  attracting  water  till  it  becomes  eiposureto theairfor ashorttime,andsubject- 
liquid ;  it  fuses  at  a  rod  heat,  and  dissolres  in  ing  this  to  the  action  of  a  galvauic  battery  of 
less  than  its  weight  of  water.  It  is  not  solu-  200  pairs  of  4-inch  plates.  Previona  attempts  to 
ble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  consists  of  one  decompose  the  potash  in  solution  in  water  had 
equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  32,  and  one  of  failed  on  account  of  the  voltfuo  current  acting 
potassa,  47.2  =  69.2.  In  tlie  chemical  arts  upon  the  fluid  rather  than  the  alkali;  the  dry 
carbonate  of  potasli  is  largely  employed  to  hydrate,  being  an  insulator,  was  not  affected 
nentrriize  acids,  also  as  a  flux,  and  to  form  the  by  the  current.  Globules  of  potassium  appear- 
other  salts  of  potash.  In  mediome  purified  ed  at  the  negative  pole,  and  bubbles  of  oxygen 
pesriash,  often  called  salt  of  tartar,  is  variously  at  the  positive.  The  metal  thus  obtained  was 
employed — sometimes  as  an  antacid,  also  as  a  very  small  in  quantity,  and  on  account  of  its 
diuretic  and  antilithic.  Per  cutaneous  erup-  great  affinity  for  oxygen  it  was  found  necessary 
tions  it  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies,  to  protect  it  from  both  air  and  water,  either 
and  is  employed  both  internally  and  externally,  in  mercury,  with  which  it  formed  an  amalgam, 
The  pure  carbonate,  prepared  from  cream  of  or  in  naphtha.  The  nest  year  Gay-Lnssac  and 
tartar,  and  formerly  known  only  as  salt  of  tar-  Thenard  succeeded  in  decomposing  melted  hy- 
tar,  is  to  be  preferred  to  parihed  pearlash  for  drate  of  potash  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a 
the  preparation  of  citrate  of  potassa,  known  as  gun  baiTel,  which  contained  iron  filings  and 
the  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  an  was  kept  at  a  white  heat.  The  oxygen  of  the 
excellent  refrigerant  diaphoretic,  very  gener-  potash  and  of  the  water  it  contained  was  taken 
ally  administered  in  remittent  and  other  fevers,  up  by  the  iron,  and  the  potassium  set  free  paas- 
— Various  other  salts  of  potash  are  extensively  ed  through  and  was  condensed  in  a  cool  re- 
employed in  the  arts  and  also  in  medicine,  ceiver  of  copper.  The  method  now  employed 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  to  produce  potassium  is  that  invented  by  M. 
nitrate,  saltpetre  {see  Nitke),  the  diromates  Curaudau  and  improved  by  M.  Bninner,  and 
(see  Ohbomium),  tho  bitartrate  (see  OnRAu  or  particnlarly  described  in  the  Annales  de  chimie 
Tabtak),  the  hydriodate  and  prassinte  (see  (iii.),  xxxv.p.  144.  The  reducing  agent  in  this 
Potassium),  the  chlorate  (see  Ohlohateb),  and  process  is  charcoal,  and  to  obtdnit  in  the  most 
sulphate.  Sulphate  of  potash  (KO,  SOj)  is  ob-  efficient  form  and  most  intimately  mixed  with 
tained  in  anhydrous  crystds  of  the  form  of  6-  the  jiotash,  cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  pot- 
sided  prisms  terminating  in  6-sided  pyramids,  ashj  is  employed  and  ignited  in  a  cl(wely  cover- 
or  in  oblique  4-sided  prisms,  by  neutralizing  ed  iron  crucible,  till  it  ceases  to  emit  combns- 
with  carbonate  of  potashthebisulphate  of  pot-  tiblevapors.  The  operation  is  facilitated  by 
ash  that  remains  in  tho  manufccture  of  nitric  the  intermixture  of  about  10  per  cent,  of 
acid  from  nitre.  The  crystals  are  unalterable  ctarsely  pulverized  charcoal,  which  keeps  the 
in  air,  and  the  salt  ia  one  of  the  least  soluble  of  mass  open  and  permits  the  gases  to  escape.  As 
the  neutral  salts  of  potash,  requiring  about  10  the  vegetable  acid  decomposes,  its  cai-bon  is 
parts  of  cold  or  4  parts  of  boiling  water  to  dis-  left  intimately  mixed  with  the  resulting  car- 
Holve  it.  In  alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  Its  use  bonate  of  potash,  giving  the  product  a  black 
is  in  medicine,  its  properties  being  those  of  color.  The  crucible  is  cooled  rapidly  by  cold 
a  mild  pargative.  The  hydrated  bisulphate  water  applied  to  the  outside,  and  the  contents 
(KO,  SO.+HO,  SOi),  the  readuein  the  prepa-  broken  into  small  pieces  are  introduced  into 
ration  of  nitric  acid  from  nitre,  tlie  sal  enamm  an  iron  bottle,  as  a  quicksilver  flask,  which  is 
of  Uae  ^chemists,  is  obtained  in  a  white  crys-  provided  with  a  discharge  tnbe,  also  of  iron, 
talline  mass.  It  crystallizes  from  a  strongly  and  placed  horizontdly  in  a  furnace.  The  dis- 
aoid  solution  in  rhomboidal  tables.  The  salt  charge  tube  is  of  good  capacity,  and  is  made 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  in  part  de-  of  the  least  possible  length  to  enter  the  receiv- 
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er,  which  is  placed  cloae  up  to  the  iron  plate  minating  in  naphtha  contained  in  a  eapacions 
of  the  furnace.  These  precautions  are  nece^ary  flask.  It  may  also  be  purified  by  squeezing  it 
on  acconnt  of  the  danger  of  the  tube  hecoming  under  naphtha  through  a  piece  of  linen  with 
ohstrncted  by  the  accumulation  of  potassium,  wooden  pliers.  Potaasimn  is  a  silver-white 
When  the  retort  is  rmsed  to  a  red  heat,  it  is  metal,  at  ordinary  temperatures  soft  liiie  wai, 
sprinkled  over  with  vitrilied  borax,  which  toward  the  freezing  point  malleable,  and  at 
melts  and  protects  the  ironfrom  oxidation.  The  this  point  brittle  and  sometimes  crystallized  in 
fire  is  then  urged  to  obtain  a  mostintense  heat,  cubes.  At  70°  it  is  aemi-flnid,  and  at  130°  it  is 
and  after  a  time  greenish  vapors  of  potassium  liquid.  Its  density  at  60°  being  only  0.86B,  it 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  bursting  as  they  floatsuponwater;  and  thaa  placed  itsstrongafE- 
mix  with  the  air  into  a  brilliant  flame.  The  nity  for  oxygon  is  remarkably  exhibited.  The 
receiver  already  prepared  is  now  adjusted  to  the  water  is  decomposed,  and  great  heat  is  evolved, 
tube.  It  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  so  that  the  potassium  t^es  fire,  and  the  hy- 
be  kept  cool,  while  the  tube  from  the  bottle  is  drogen  of  the  decomposed  water  also  burns 
red-hot,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  the  dr  with  it.  The  metal  darts  rapidly  about  upon 
from  without.  In  one  form  it  consists  of  two  the  surface,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  flame, 
oylindiical  vessels  of  sheet  copper,  the  upper  one  till  at  last,  cooling  down  sufBciently  to  come  in 
set  with  its  open  end  down  into  the  lower  one,  contact  with  the  water,  it  disappears  with  an 
to  which  it  serves  as  a  cover.  The  connecting  explosive  burst  of  steam.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
tube  enters  it  near  the  top  through  a  closely  potassium  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of 
fitting  socket  of  copper,  and  by  the  interposi-  the  protoxide,  and  when  heated  till  it  begins 
tion  of  a  partition  or  diaphragm,  which  di-  to  form  vapor  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a 
vides  the  upper  receiver  into  two  parts,  all  the  violet  flame.  The  product  of  this  combnsUon 
products  ofthe  distillation  ai-6  forced  to  descend  is  the  peroxide,  KOn,— The  most  important 
within  two  inches  of  the  bottom,  where  some  salts  of  potassium  are  the  iodide,  also  known 
rectified  petroleum  catches  the  potassium  as  it  as  hydriodate  of  potash,  and  the  combinations 
filla  drop  by  drop  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  ofthe  metal  with  cyanogen.  Iodide  of  potas- 
Carbonic  acid  also  comes  over,  and  passing  un-  slum  (KI),  much  used  as  a  medicine,  is  pre- 
der  the  diaphragm  escapes  through  a  glass  pared  by  several  methods  which  are  given  in 
tube  inserted  for  the  purpose  near  the  top  of  the  pharmacopceias.  One  of  these  is  to  dis- 
the  receiver.  To  prevent  the  connecting  tube  solve  iodine  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash, 
from  becoming  clogged  with  potassium,  an  whence  results  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodate 
opening  is  made  du-ectly  opposite  to  it  on  the  of  potash  in  colorless  solution.  When  so  much 
other  side  of  the  receiver,  and  also  through  the  iodine  is  taken  upas  to  give  its  color  to  the 
diaphragm  between,  by  which  an  iron  wire  iiqmd,  this  is  evaporated  to  di-yness  and  can- 
can be  used  to  remove  the  obstructions.  The  tiously  brought  to  a  red  heat.  The  iodate  is 
receiver  is  kept  cool  by  means  of  ice  plaMed  in  thus  converted  into  the  iodide,  which  fuses, 
a  wire  cage  that  is  set  over  the  upper  portion;  and  if  too  strongly  heated  volatilizes.  It  is 
and  the  lower  part  may  also  bo  set  in  ice.  next  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and  ciystal- 
Another  form  of  receiver  is  that  of  an  iron  boi  lized.  It  takes  the  form  of  cubes  or  rectangu- 
a  foot  long,  5  inches  wide,  and  only  i  inch  lar  jlrisms,  which  are  generally  white  and 
deep.  It  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  wrought  opaque,  and  have  an  alkaline  reaction  from  a 
iron,  the  pan  below  and  its  cover,  which  are  trace  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The  salt,  com- 
clamped  tightly  together.  One  end  has  a  short  manding  a  high  price,  is  often  adulterated.  If 
neck  with  an  aperture  large  enough  to  receive  pure,  it  should  not  effervesce  nor  turn  brown 
the  connecting  tube,  and  the  other  is  open  the  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  former 
whole  width  of  the  box.  The  apparatus  is  effect  indicating  the  presence  of  carbonate  of 
kept  cool  by  a  wet  eloth  placed  upon  it.  The  potash,  and  the  latter  of  iodate  of  potash.  It 
potassium  conden^s  immediately  in  the  box,  shoulddisaoIvccompletelyinG  times itsweight 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  passes  out  at  the  of  alcohol.  The  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
open  end.  Throngh  this  end  an  iron  rod  is  in-  sodium  and  the  bromide  of  potassium  are  also 
troduced  when  necessary  to  remove  any  oh-  often  found  in  this  salt,  and  the  last  named  is 
strnctiona  in  the  tube ;  but  if  this  should  be-  sometimes  fraudulently  aubstituted  for  it.  The 
come  closed  the  fire  mast  be  immediately  with-  presence  of  a  chloride  is  detected  by  nitrate  of 
drawn  by  removing  the  bars  that  support  it.  silver  producing  a  precipitate  that  is  readily 
Assoonas thegasesceasetoflowthereceiveris  aolnble  in  ammonia.  Bromide  of  potassium 
removed  and  instantly  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  may  be  distinguished  from  the  iodide  by  its 
naphtha,  wliich  is  tlieu  covered  tight  and  im-  giving  no  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  mer- 
mersed  in  water.  When  cold,  the  potassium  is  cury.  This  salt  is  variously  employed  in  medi- 
detached  from  the  receiver  and  preserved  in  cine,  and  its  efifects  upon  the  secretions,  when 
naphtha.  It  is  not  safe  to  keep  it  except  it  be  administered  as  an  alterative,  are  very  marked, 
purified  by  a  second  distillation;  but  before  the  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  the  poi- 
connecting  tube  is  used  again  it  should  be  wash-  sonous  elTeeta  of  lead  and  mercury  which  re- 
ed in  water  to  remove  the  impure  potassium  main  fixed  in  the  tissues.  These,  being  con- 
that  collects  in  it.  A  smaller  iran  bottle  may  verted  by  it  into  iodides,  are  rendered  soluble 
be  used  the  second  time  with  a  bent  tube  ter-  and  pass  vS.    When  eahibited  in  connection 
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with  certain  componnda  of  mercary,  it  has  metallni^  this  salt  ia  used  as  a  Bnx,  and  also 
been  observed  to  increase  the  activity  of  these  in.  the  manufacture  of  ateel  from  ■wrought  iron, 
medicines  in  a  remarkable  degree,  probably  by  to  which  when,  melted  together  it  imparts  the 
making  them  soluble.  As  an  antidote  to  the  carbon  necessary  for  the  conversion.  It  has 
poison  from  the  bites  of  Tenomoiia  reptiles,  its  also  recently  come  into  general  use  for  inereas- 
properties  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  article  ing  the  hardness  of  steel  upon  the  face  of  which 
Poison.  The  salt  passes  quickly  into  the  urine,  it  is  melted.  In  pharmacy  it  is  used  to  prepare 
in  which  it  has  been  detected  in  6  minutes  dilutedhydrocyanicacid,  Prussianblue,andthe 
after  swallowing.  It  is  employed  esternally  cyanides  of  potassium  and  alver.  In  medicine 
as  an  ointment,  either  alone  or  mised  with  it  is  found  to  poasefls  the  properties  of  a  seda- 
iodine. — The  compounds  of  cyanogen  and  po-  tive,  diaphoretic,  and  astringent,  but  is  little 
tassium  present  3  or  4  very  important  salts:  used. — The  sesqniferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
the  ferrocyanide,  also  known  as  yellow  prus-  or  Prnssian  bine,  is  a  pigment  of  great  value 
siate  of  potash,  the  sesquiferrocyanide  or  Prna-  discovered  in  ITIO  by  Diesbaeh,  a  color  mater 
eian  bine,  the  ferridcyanide  or  red  prassiate  of  at  Berlin,  and  the  first  account  of  its  manufac- 
potash,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  tare  appeared  in  1724  in  the  "Philosophical 
first  named,  from  which  the  others  and  all  the  Transactions."  The  salt  is  the  precipitate  ob- 
other  compounds  of  cyanogen  are  derived,  is  tained  by  mixing  a  solntion  of  a  persalt  of 
manufactured  upon  a  large  scale  by  calcining  iron  with  one  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
at  a  high  temperature  nitrogenous  animal  mat-  and  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  for- 
ters,  as  dried  blood,  hoofs,  horns,  parings  of  mula  Fe4,  Fcyj.  The  iron  salt  nsually  em- 
hides,  wooUot  rags,  refuse  of  tallow  chandlers,  ployed  in  its  preparation  is  the  green  vitriol, 
and  other  such  substances,  with  an  equal  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  which  before  mix- 
weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  about  ^  ing  with  the  potash  solution  is  convei'ted  into 
their  weight  of  iron  filings,  in  a  covered  iron  peroxide.  It  is  used  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
pot;  or  the  filings  maybe  in  part  or  wholly  nesa,  but  the  nitrate  is  much  better  adapted 
omitted,  in  which  case  the  pot  itself  and  the  for  producing  thefineat  sortsof  Prussian  blue; 
stirrers  used  furnish  the  required  amount  of  for  the  snlphato  is  rarely  deprived  altogether 
iron.  A  dark  gray  mass  is  obtained,  which  of  the  protoxide  salt,  and  any  portion  of  this 
being  treated  with  hot  water  yields  what  was  remaining  produces  a  blue  of  inferior  quality, 
formerly  known  as  the  lixivium  sariffuinu  or  Such  is  the  basic  or  soluble  Prnssian  blue, 
blood  lye.  This  being  evaporated  produces  distinguished  from  the  genuine  blue  by  its 
impure  lemon-colored  cryatds  of  prusaiate  of  character  of  solability  in  water.  The  charac- 
potash.  By  rediasolving  and  crystallizing  by  ter  of  the  products  is  also  materially  aflccted 
long  eontjnaed  evaporation,  they  are  obtained  by  that  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  em- 
agaia  perfectly  pure  in  large  tabular  forms,  ployed.  The  best,  such  as  the  Paris  blues,  are 
transparent,  and  of  composition  represented  by  made  "with  this  salt  purified  by  successive  crys- 
the  formula  Ki,  Fe  Oya  +  3H0.  The  salt  is  tallizations,  whUe  the  more  common  sorts  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alco-  made  from  the  crude  solution  before  crystal- 
hoi;  it  has  a  saline  bitterish  taste,  and  has  not  lizing,  and  the  inferior  sorts  even  from  the 
the  poisonous  properties  of  some  of  the  cyano-  mother  liquors  from  which  the  salt  haa  been 
gen  compounds.  It  ia  tough  and  not  readily  crystallized  and  separated.  As  all  ferrocyanide 
reducible  to  powder.  Heated  to  213°  F.,  it  of  potassium  except  the  purest  cont^ns  some 
loses  its  water  of  crystallizatioi^  amounting  to  carbonate  of  potash,  this  must  be  neutralized, 
13.6  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  crumbles  to  a  and  for  this  purpose  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
white  powder.  At  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels  either  to  the  iron  or  potash  solution.  Bnt  in 
it  fuses,  and  finally  decomposes  in  part,  nitrogen  making  the  common  Berlin  blues  a  solntion  of 
escaping  and  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbu-  alum  is  employed  ;  this  involves  a  precipitate 
ret  of  iron  being  formed.  By  the  admission  of  of  alumina,  which  becomes  mixed  with  the 
air  the  cyanide  is  converted,  into  cyanate  of  color,  and  adds  essentially  to  its  weight, 
potash.  The  uses  of  this  aalt  are  numerous  and  Sometimes  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  starch 
Tery  important.  In  dyeing  and  calico  print-  are  purposely  introduced  as  adulterants.  The 
ing  it  is  the  source  of  some  of  the  colors  em-  method  of  manufacture  recommended  by  Lie- 
ployed,  especially  the  blues.  In  chemistry  it  big  is  to  divide  a  solution  of  11  parts  of  green 
is  a  reagent  in  the  wet  way  for  distinguishing  vitriol  into  two  portions,  and  mix  one  of  these 
metals  in  solution  from  eadi  other.  The  pre-  with  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  gradually 
cipitates  it  occasions  in  acid  metallic  solutions  adding  to  the  misture  chloride  of  hme  nntil 
are  generally  combinations  of  the  cyanide  of  the  whole  of  the  protoxide  is  converted  into 
the  metal  thrown  down  with  cyanide  of  iron,  peroxide.  Then,  the  two  portions  are  to  be 
and  the  metal  is  recognized  by  the  peenhar  mised  together,  and  a  solntion  of  10  parts  of 
color  of  the  precipitate ;  thus  with  salts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  added.  The  tlue 
copper  the  precipitate  is  reddish  brown,  w'th  p  ']  'tat  thus  obtained  is  not,  however,  per- 
salts  of  cobalt  yellowish  green,  with  p  t  if  tly  ]  Various  other  processes  for  raak- 
salts  of  iron  white  changing  to  blue,  wiOi  pe  g  th  olor  are  in  use.  Prussian  blue  is 
salts  of  iron  a  deep  blue,  Ac.  Thus  ar  b  Up  pared  for  sale  by  drying  the  pre- 
taiaed  some  of  the  colors  used  in  dyeing.    In  p  t  t   m  cubical  or  irregular  ahaped  masses ; 
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bnt  as  these  are  not  afterward  readily  rednced  potassium  and  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  pntaeli, 
to  the  fine  state  of  division  of  the  precipitate,  to  which  may  be  added  one  part  of  charcoal, 
this  is  sometimes  Bold  to  the  manafacturers  of  hrought  to  a  red  heat  in.  a  close  iron  crucible, 
paper  hangings  in  the  form  of  a  paste.  The  When  the  yellow  color  diaappeSTB  and  no  more 
dried  color  breaks  with  a  dull  fracture,  but  bubbles  of  gas  are  seen,  the  flised  cyanide  is 
when  rubbed  presents  a  beautiful  reddish  me-  poured  off  from  the  ferruginous  residue.  If  no 
tallic  lustre  like  bronze,  and  altogether  bears  charcoal  is  added  the  product  is  milb-whito, 
much  resemblance  to  indigo.  It  has  neither  and  contaiua  cyanate  mised  with  the  ejnnide ; 
taste  nor  smell,  and  is  not  solnhle  in  water  but  if  chareofj  is  used  to  reduce  to  cyanide 
nor  weak  acids;  but  washed  with  dilute  hydro-  the  cyanate  that  forms,  the  fused  salt  when 
chloric  acid  and  then  rubbed  with  J  its  Weight  poured  out  is  black  and  must  be  freed  from 
of  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  it  is  rendered  solu-  the  particles  of  unconsnmedcharcod  that  color 
ble.  A  fine  blue  writing  ink  is  prepared  by  it.  This  is  done  by  treatment  with  boiling  al- 
dissolving  this  mixture  in  40  or  60  parts  of  cohol,  and  filtering ;  the  salt  separates  by  crys- 
water.  Prussian  bine  Is  decomposed  by  the  talliiing  when  cold.  This  treatment  is  unne- 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  oxide  of  iron  be-  cessary  if  the  salt  is  designed  for  forming  and 
ing  liberated  and  a  ferrocyanide  of  the  metal  dissolving  the  cyanides  of  gold  and  silver,  or 
remaining  in  solution.  The  addition  of  potash  for  electro-metfillurgioal  purposes.  The  erys- 
thus  reproduces  the  yellow  pmssiate,  and  is  talsof  cyanide  of  potassium  are  coloriess  cubes, 
an  excellent  method  of  preparing  this  salt  in  a  which  become  opaque  and  dehquesce  in  damp 
state  of  pnnty  Prussian  blue  when  heated  in  wr,  and  are  very  solnble  in  water.  The  solu- 
the  open  air  takes  fire  and  burns  like  tinder,  tion  has  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Pre- 
Its  use  m  the  ^rts  is  as  a  pigment.  It  makes  served  in  a  tight  bottle,  the  dry  salt  may  he 
a  beautital  water  color,  whicli  however  is  not  kept  for  a  long  time  without  losing  its  proper- 
very  permanent  It  is  also  of  value  in  dyeing  ties,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  tfl  be  prefeiTed  to 
and  calico  pnntmg.  Starch  is  colored  by  it,  the  acid  poison.  As  it  is  sold,  it  is,  however, 
and  it  forms  the  blueing"  for  coloring  linen,  of  Tery  uncertain  purity,  commonly  contain- 
In  medicine  it  is  sometimes  used  for  its  proper-  ing  water,  tie  hydrate,  carbonate,  cyanate,  and 
ties  as  a  tonic,  febrifuge,  and  alterative,  and  formiate  of  potash.  The  carbonate  is  the  chief 
also  externally  as  an  application  to  ulcers,  impurity,  and  altogether  sometimes  makes  half 
mised  with  some  simple  ointment. — The  fer-  the  weight  of  the  salt. 

ridcyanide  of  potassium,  or  red  prussiate  of  POTATO,  an  esculent  tuber  produced  by 
potash  (Kj  Fei  Oye),  is  also  a  valuable  salt,  ths  aolanum  fuherosKm  ot  3s,vMd  B,iid  lAmaeas. 
both  as  a  reagent  in  chemical  analysis  and  in  The  genus  aolanum  is  the  type  of  the  natural 
calico  printing.  It  is  obtained  in  splendid  ruby  order  eolanaeem,  composed  of  esogens  with  6 
red  crystals  on  evaporating  a  dilute  solution  free  stamens,  a  monosopaJous  hypogynons  co- 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  through  which  a  roUa  divided  at  top  into  5  lobes,  and  a  5  parted 
current  of  chlorine  has  been  passed  just  to  the  calyx,  persistent,  inferior ;  the  esfivat  n  pla  t- 
povnt  wlien  the  liquid  ceases  to  give  a  blue  ed,  imbricated,  or  valvate ;  the  fruit  th  a 
precipitate  witli  the  persalts  of  iron.  As  it  is  capsule  or  a  berry ;  the  leaves  alternate  ndi 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  forthe  calico  printer,  vided,  or  lobed.  They  are  natives  of  m  t  f 
it  is  generally  obtained  by  decomposing  the  the  warmer  portions  of  the  world,  p  lly 
solid  yellow  salt  by  means  of  chlorine.  The  the  tropics.  Many  genera  beside  th  yr  al 
red  crystals  left  from  the  solution  are  anby-  one  belong  to  this  order,  Several  of  wh  h  n 
drous;  they  are  soluble  in  less  than  4  parts  of  sist  of  poisocons  plants,  and  others  aie  of  im- 
cold  water,  and  in  still  less  hot  water.  The  portance  in  medicine.  The  genus  eofarawm  con- 
solution  of  the  salt  is  used  as  a  test  for  various  taina  plants  of  the  herbaceous,  shmbby,  and 
metals,  producing  in  their  solutions  differently  taberous-rooted  esculent  kinds,  of  whiiji  may 
colored  precipitates.  Thus  the  protosalts  of  be  mentioned  the  tomato,  egg  plant,  bitter- 
iron  are  recognized  by  the  beautiful  Prussian  sweet,  winter  cherry,  the  nightshades,  and  the 
blue  color,  the  salts  of  nickel  and  of  copper  by  potato.  There  are  two  principal  variations  of 
yellowish  green,  of  cobalt  dark  reddish  brown,  this  lost,  as  shown  in  the  color  of  its  tubers, 
cadmium  yellow,  zinc  and  silver  orange,  man-  viz.,  those  in  which  they  are  red,  blue,  or 
ganese  bronze,  rfcc.— Cyanide  of  potassium  (S  purple,  and  those  in  which  the  white  or  yel- 
Cy)  is  a  salt  largely  prepared  for  various  uses  low  is  the  prevalent  tint ;  and  the  sub-varieties 
in  tlie  arts.  In  electro-gilding  it  is  added  to  under  these  colors  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
the  solution  of  gold  to  give  it  clearness  and  "When  raised  from  seeds,  no  permanency  in 
prevent  the  deposition  of  a  black  deposit ;  in  form,  color,  genera!  characteristics,  or  qualities 
photography  it  is  used  to  fix  the  image  upon  can  be  anticipated.  A  good  variety  having 
the  plates ;  in  metallui^y  it  is  a  powerful  re-  onceoriginated,  it  can  only  be  secured  by  prop- 
dueing  flux  for  the  oxides  of  the  metals ;  and  agation  in  some  other  way.  Instances  are  on 
in  pharmacy  and  medicine  it  is  a  substitute  for  record  where,  ont  of  300  seedlings,  not  one 
hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid,  having  the  same  was  like  the  parent,  and  only  3  of  the  entire 

foisonous  qualities.    (See  HyDnooYANio  Acid.)  number  worth  perpetuating.    In  order  to  pro- 

t  is  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  cure  the  seeds  for  sowing,  the  berry-like  froit, 

catefQlly  dried  and  pulverized  ferrooywiide  of  or  potato  ball  as  it  is  termed,  shoald  be  gath- 
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ered  when  it  is  perfectly  ripe  and  dried,  and  It  is  considered  fldviaaUe  to  plough  the  land 
the  eeeda  rubbed  ont  with  the  hand.  They  deep  and  to  break  it  up  with  the  hoe.  When 
ahonld  be  kept  in  some  dry  plac«  nntil  the  greensward  is  used  just  before  planting  time, 
nest  spring,  and  then  sown  in  shaHow  boxes  the  latter  precaution  ia  not  bo  necessary.  Ma- 
in a  good  pulverized  soil.  When  4  or  B  inches  nnres  that  will  lie  lightly  are  fonnd  advanta- 
high,  tlie  young  plants  should  be  carefully  geouB,  and  nest  to  ttiese,  kinds  that  ferment 
transplanted  into  properly  prepared  beds,  al-  slowly.  Next  in  value  to  a  new  soil  is  the  use 
lowing  6  inches  space  for  each  plant,  and  keep-  of  old  salt  hay  or  oak  leaves,  and  similar  vege- 
ing  the  beds  clear  of  weeds.  At  the  end  of  the  table  matter  always  at  hand.  New  lands  re- 
season  small  tubers  will  be  found  on  the  roots  cently  burned  over  also  produce  excellent  po- 
of every  plant,  which  must  be  stored  through  tatoea.  As  a  crop  the  value  in  a  commercial 
the  winter  and  planted  out  the  next  spring,  view  depends  less  on  the  quantity  raised  than 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  some  idea  of  on.  the  quality  of  the  tubers.  The  higher  the 
their  value  can  be  obtained.  By  such  experi-  land  is  manured,  the  greater  the  quantity,  but 
ments  a  few  superior  sorts  can,  bo  produced,  not  always  the  better  the  quality.  In  tte 
and  these  perpetuated  by  the  usual  modes  of  northern  and  eastern  states  the  time  of  plant- 
planting. — Different  modes  of  raising  potatoes  ing  may  he  from  May  1  to  the  end  of  June; 
prevail  in  different  parte  of  the  world.  In  En-  but  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
rope  the  tubers  are  carefully  cut  into  small  foliage  and  stems  to  come  to  maturity  and 
bits,  each  having  an  "  eye"  or  stem  hud.  In  ripen,  otherwise  the  tubers  will  not  be  well 
Ireland  it  ia  not  unusual  to  cut  these  early  in.  grown.  In  preparing  the  sots  or  seed  potatoes, 
winter  and  save  them  imtil  the  period  for  as  they  are  often  called,  some  advise  cutting 
planting;  by  this  means  the  cut  part  has  time  into  small  pieces,  and  others  planting  entire 
to  dry  and  harden  on  its  surface,  and  is  not  so  and  large  tubers.  Where  the  ground  is  rough 
liable  to  rot  if  planted  in  moist  soil.  These  and  stony,  the  older  method  of  planting  in  hills 
fragments  are  called  "sets,"  a  term  also  ap-  may  be  as  good  as  any;  but  in  rich  and  mel- 
plied  to  the  entire  tnber  used  in  planting.  All  low  soil  the  drill  method  is  preferable.  This 
the  kinds  of  potato  will  grow  in  almost  any  can  be  done  in  an  expeditious  way  by  cutting 
BOil,  but  prefer  a  moderately  light  and  dry  one  furrows  with  a  horse  plough,  dropping  the 
and  an  open  situation.  There  are  various  seta,  and  covering  them  by  passing  tiie  plough 
modes  of  planting.  In  the  dibbling  method,  along  the  back  of  each  furrow,  and  levelling 
araall  holes  4  or  6  inches  deep  and  12  inches  afterward.  When  the  crop  is  ready  for  hoeing, 
apart  are  made  by  a  blunt-pointed  tool,  and  a  the  cultivator  may  he  employed  between 
simple  catting  or  set  being  di'opped  into  the  each  furrow,  weeding  the  plmts  and  keeping 
bole,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  smoothly  the  soil  loose  and  mellow  around  them,  avoid- 
raked  over.  The  drill  method  is  by  the  use  of  ing  too  much  hilling  np.  On  harvesting  the 
a  hoe,  the  drills  being  4  or  5  inches  deep  and  crop,  exposure  to  the  sun's  raya  should  be 
2  feet  apart ;  into  these  the  sets  are  dropped  at  avoided ;  it  should  be  housed  as  soon  as  con- 
proper  distances  and  covered  with  about  4  venient  in  cellai's  or  caves  dug  in  a  dry  soil, 
inches  of  earth.  The  spade  ia  used  in  furrow  and  protected  irom  frost  and  light.  Toward 
planting.  In  light  ground  a  system  of  trench-  spring  the  sprouts  are  to  he  removed  and  the 
ing  to  a  spade's  depth  is  practised ;  and  in  very  potatoes  kept  dry  for  table  use. — The  potato 
wet  lands  the  soil  is  thrown  up  into  high  broad  diffei-s  in  shape  of  the  tuber,  in  foliage,  flowers, 
beds  with  deep  allej^  between,  the  sets  being  and  prolific  qualities.  The  leaves  of  some  re- 
dropped  upon  some  littery  manure  and  covered  serahle  those  of  the  ash  tree,  and  these  are 
with  earth  taken  from  the  alleys.  In  harvest-  called  the  ash-leaved  sorts.  The  blossoms  are 
ing,  the  potatoes  are  lifted  out  by  a  blunt-point-  white,  violet,  or  pale,  and  the  tubers  are  in 
ed  8-pTonged  fork,  the  haalms  or  dead  tops  shape  globular,  kidney-shaped,  flat,  long  eyhn- 
being  burned  upon  the  ground  or  removed  for  drical,  tapering,  curved,  conical  or  pineapple- 
litter  or  for  covering  used  in  garden  purposes,  shaped,  and  imbricated ;  their  exterior  is 
The  potato  is  sometimes  forced  by  selecting  smooth,  rough,  granulated,  or  warty,  and  in 
dwarf  kinds  and  planting  in  a  hot-bed  very  color  white,  yellow,  pink,  purple,  bine,  or  al- 
early  in  the  year.  For  early  crops,  drills  most  black.  More  than  50  distinct  kinds  are 
2  feet  apart  and  T  or  8  inches  deep  should  be  known,  each  possessing  some  particular  merit, 
formed  m  some  warm  and  sheltered  situation.  Of  these  many  are  foreign  sorts  seldom  or 
Half  decomposed  stable  dung  is  laid  in  the  never  seen  here,  and  varieties  beat  suited  to 
drills  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  a  covering  each  climate  or  even  to  particular  districts  ori- 
of  mould  l«d  to  within  4  inches  of  the  surface,  ginate  and  are  perpetuated.  Some  aorta,  too. 
The  Bets  should  be  uncut,  the  upper  or  crown  are  prolific  in  iiowers  and  seed  balls,  while 
end  of  the  tuber  uppermost,  and  placed  in  the  others  are  nearly  or  entirely  deficient  in  them ; 
drill,  with  about  an  inch  of  moulii  strewn  over  and  the  stems  and  leaves  of  some  are  ranker, 
them,  and  occasionally  a  aifEing  of  wood  ashes,  coarser,  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than 
The  sides  of  the  drills  are  lined  with  dry  leaves  those  of  others.  It  has  been  proved  that  such 
to  guard  against  frosts. — The  process  in  the  as  ordinarily  seldom  produce  blossoms  can  be 
United  States  is  less  divcrsifled,  the  potato  be-  made  to  do  ao  byrobbing  the  growing  plant  of 
ing  more  generally  regarded  as  a  field  crop.  Eome  of  its  tubers.    In  ^e  United  States  many 
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valuable  sorts  have  gone  out  of  general  use  or  being  found  rotting  late  in  the  aatumn  of  that 
been  superseded  by  otters.  The  long  rod,  year ;  while  in  1846  a  single  week's  time  was 
CHieiiango,  hlae  nose,  state  of  Maine,  Jackson  sufBeient  for  it  to  destroy  the  entire  crop,  pre- 
white,  strawberry,  peach  blow,  and  Davis's  seed-  viously  to  which  an  abundant  harvest  was  an- 
ling  are  esteemed,  and  may  be  cited  as  exam-  ticipat«d.  The  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the 
pies  or  specimen  sorts. — Tlie  potato  boiled  ia  country  gave  fuU  proof  of  an  impending  uni- 
oonsidered  an  excellent  food  for  awine,  and  the  versal  famine.  Relief  committees,  new  means 
English  use  it  in  a  pai'boUed  state  for  cattle;  of  industry,  and  liberal  assistance  from  abroad 
boiled  and  mixed  with,  meal,  it  can  be  fed  were  provided.  In  the  United  States  similar 
to  fowls.  The  tubers  are  extensively  used  for  losses  to  the  agriculturists  ensued,  and  the  po- 
making  starch  in  domestic  economy,  and  by  tato  crops  were  seriously  iiyured.  It  was  soon 
distillation  they  produce  spirits,  Tlie  farina  ascertained,  however,  that  particular  varieties 
or  starch  of  the  potato  is  often  fi'audulently  were  most  liable,  and  selections  were  accord- 
sold  for  arrowroot,  but  the  microscope  readily  ingly  made  of  those  freest  from  contagion, 
detects  the  imposture.  An  extract  of  the  leaves  Raising  new  sorts  from  the  seed  was  resorted 
is  a  powerful  narcotic,  ranking  between  bella-  to,  the  older  kinds  being  rqected.  At  present 
donna  and  couiam,  and  particularly  serviceable  the  variety  called  Jackson  white  is  considered 
in  chronic  rheumatism  and  painful  affections  best  suited  to  the  market.  The  disease  appears 
of  the  stomacl\  and  uterus.— The  potato  is  sub-  toward  the  end  of  August,  blackening  and  kill- 
ject  to  diseases  which  seriously  affect  its  value  ing  the  foliage  and  the  stems  of  the  most  luxu- 
as  a  crop.  lu  Europe,  the  foliage  sometimes  riant  crops  in  a  few  hours.  Fields  thus  affect- 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  rough  and  uneven  ed  are  left  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible  before 
surface,  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  preternatural  they  are  dag,  but  frequently  after  storage  the 
inspissated  condition  of  the  juices  in  the  firm  work  of  destruction  goes  on,  until  the  whole  is 
and  mealytuber  used  in  planting.  Thisiiyury  a  mass  of  putrescence.  Putrefaction  having 
totheleavesiscalled  the  curl,  and  is  attributed  once  taken  place  or  decay  been  induced,  the 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  to  the  state  of  the  sap,  various  parasitical  growths  ending  in  more  or 
which  could  not  circulate  freely  within  the  less  developed  fungi  are  to  be  naturally  expect- 
growing  foliage.  He  experimented  upon  some  ed.  Thus  results  and  sequences  have  been 
sprouts  which  he  carefully  detached  from  the  taken  for  causes.  According  to  the  Eev.  M.  J. 
tubers  of  diseased  and  curled  plants,  and  found  Berkley,  at  least  6  fungi  have  been  charged 
that  on  being  plantedtheydepended  for  growth  with  this  evil,  though  he  considers  hotrytu  in- 
entirely  on  tlie  soil  and  its  water,  instead  of  festam  to  be  the  principal  one.  Certain  it  is 
drawing  nutriment  from  the  tuber ;  by  this  that  the  potato  when  planted  on  new  soils  and 
means  no  curl  appeared,  while  more  than  nine  in  poor  ground,  or  when  vegetable  substances 
tenths  of  the  plants  r^sed  from  the  same  dis-  are  used  for  manuring,  is  usually  healthy ; 
eased  tubers  proved  very  much  infected.  Erom  while  lands  manured  with  the  esuvifefrom  the 
this  it  would  appear  that  tubers  used  for  sets  bam  are  peculiarly  liable  to  impart  the  disease, 
when  not  quite  ripened  would  be  productive  of  Another  disease,  known  as  dry  rot,  does  not 
a  cleaner  and  healthier  foliage.  Such  unripe  entirely  destroy  the  value  of  the  root  for  feed- 
tubers  have  been  found  the  best  to  plant  for  ing  to  swine,  hut  is  equally  destructive  to  the 
early  crops ;  and  when  the  set  is  cut,  the  end  germs,  so  that  no  sprouts  will  appear. — The  po- 
of the  potato  which  has  been  last  produced  has  tato  is  sometimes  liable  to  the  presence  of  an 
proved  to  be  preferable.  In  some  particular  excess  of  a  poisonous  principle  known  as  sola- 
varieties  this  distinction  between  the  ripened  nine,  existing  in  several  species  of  aolanum,  hut 


and  unripcned  end  is  more  apparent.     The 
tato,  on  account  of  its  remarkable  nutritive  qi 
ities,  has  been  made  a  principal  article  of  diet, 
especially  with  the  laboring  classes  of  Ireland. 
Partial  faUures  of  the  potato  crop  and 


particnlarly  in  sprouted  potatoes,  such  a 
stored  for  winter  use.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  this  principle  will  produce  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning, as  has  been  proved  by  actuii  experiment. 

_ ,  .,  .  Sprouted  potatoes  when  about  to  be  used  as 

quent  distress  have  been  frequent  in  that  coun-  food  prove  better  if  pared  and  soaked  for  some 
try.  In  1T39  a  severe  and  early  frost  which  hours  in  cold  water ;  and  such  a  precaution 
destroyed  the  tubers  in  the  ground  caused  great  may  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  poisonous 
Buffering  and  famine,  and  in  1822  the  rotting  of  result  from  their  use.-— The  native  country  of 
the  potatoes  after  being  stored  produced  the  the  potato  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  common,  re- 
same  effects.  In  1831  famine  and  pestilence  sue-  port  refers  it  to  Peru.  The  potato  now  in  use 
ceeded  the  faOure  of  the  crop  in  the  western  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  England  by  Sir 
counties,  resulting  from  an  inexplicable  phenom-  Walter  Raleigh  from  Virginia  in  1586.  As 
enon  to  which  the  name  of  the  taint  was  given ;  early  as  1597  Gerarde  gave  a  figure  of  the  po- 
it  reappeared  in  1838.  In  the  meanwhile  the  tato  plant  in  his  "  Herbal,"  and  43  years  later 
potato  disease,  under  the  various  names  of  mil-  Parkinson  published  a  figure  of  it  in  his  "  The- 
dew,  murrain,  rot,  and  pestilence,  was  working  atre  of  Plants,"  describing  with  it  several  kinds 
its  way  all  over  Europe,  baffling  the  inquiries  of  similar  roots  which  were  eaten,  but  which 
of  scientific  men  and  of  practical  agrtcuiturists  belong  to  entirely  distinct  genera.  Pedro  Oieca 
alike,  in  seeking  its  cause  or  its  preventive.  It  in  his  "  Chronicle"  (1553)  says  that  the  people 
first  appeared  distinctively  in  1845,  the  potatoes    of  Quito  eat  a  tuberous  root  which  they  call 
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?ipgs  ;  and  some  of  the  same  were  sent  from  flowere  white  and  large.  Tlie  haiataa  macro- 
landers  to  Clusius,  a  distinguished  botanist  of  rhiia  or  jalapa  (Lindley)  has  a  Terj  large  root, 
thatday.  It  seems  highJyprobahlethatthepo-  and  is  found  in  similar  situations;  it  is  Bome- 
tato  was  introduced  into  Enrope  by  the  Span-  times  eaten  by  the  negroes,  being  found  fari- 
iards,  but  though  thus  known  to  botanists  and  naceous  and  saccharine, 
others  its  use  as  an  esculent  was  very  tardily  POTATO  FLY.  See  Canthamdes. 
adopted.  Doubtless  it  was  a  long  time  before  POTATO  WOEM.  See  Hiws  Moth, 
amelioration  from  climatic  influences  rendered  POTAWATAitlE,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  sepa- 
it  of  good  size,  farinaceous,  and  palatable.  rated  ft-om  Nebraska  by  the  Missouri  river,  and 
POTATO,  Sweet,  the  tuber  of  an  exogenoua  drained  by  the  Boyer  and  "West  Fork  of  Nish- 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  ctmvok-W'  nabatona  river,  beside  several  large  creeks; 
lacea,  and  called  by  Ohoisy  batatas  edidk.  It  area,  960  m.  m. ;  pop,  in.  1860, 4,962.  Its  soil, 
differs  from  the  convolvulus  in  having  a  4-  which  is  diversifled  by  prwrie  and  forest,  is 
celled  ovary,  each  eel!  containing  a  single  eeed.  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1859 
The  native  country  of  the  sweet  potato  is  nn-  were  16,561  bushels  of  wheat,  338,685  of  In- 
known,  but  it  probably  originated  in  tropical  dian  com,  fi,334  of  oats,  26,954  of  potatoes, 
America.  It  must  have  been  eai'Iy  intro-  4,306  tons  of  hay,  and  40,463  lbs.  of  butter, 
duced  into   Enrope,  and  naturalized  in  the  Capital,  Kanesville. 

warmer  parts  of  Asia,  where  n  red-rooted  va-  POTEMKIF,  Gfiioom  Alexanbeovitoh, 
riety  of  it  is  estensively  cultivated  for  food.  It  prince,  a  Russian  statesman  and  soldier,  horn 
is  also  known  in  Spain,  in  the  south  of  France,  near  Smolensk  in  Sept.  1736,  died  between 
and  in  Italy.  The  sweet  potato  has  a  creeping  Jassy  and  Nikolaiev,  Oct.  15,  1791.  He  be- 
stem,  rarely  twining ;  its  leaves  are  variable  in  longed  to  a  noble  Polish  family  in  reduced  cir- 
ehape,  usudly  angular ;  they  are  aleo  lobed  and  cumstances,  entered  the  Bussian  army  at  an 
fnrni^ed  with  a  petiole,  smooth  or  even  slight-  early  age,  and  became  an  ensign  in  the  horse 
ly  hairy;  the  flowers  are  8  or  4,  peduncled;  guards.  After  the  revolution  of  1793  at  St. 
Oie  sepals  6,  acuminate,  mncronate,  rarely  sub-  Petersburg,  he  was  appointed  by  the  empress 
truncate,  onter  ones  a  Kttle  shorter;  corolla  Catharine  II.  colonel  and  gentleman  of  the 
campanulate,  of  a  purple  color ;  stamens  5,  en-  bedchamber,  and  admitted  to  her  private  cir- 
olosed ;  stigma  capitate,  2-lobed.  The  genus  cle.  Having  served  for  a  while  under  Eoman- 
hatatat,  according  to  Don,  eomprisea  16  dis-  zoS  against  the  Turks,  he  was  sent  from  the 
tinct  species,  mosfly  natives  of  the  tropics  and  army  to  present  the  empress  with  the  keys  of 
conspicuous  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  the  city  of  Bender,  and  was  hold  enough  to 
They  require  much  artificial  heat  in  cnltiva-  mate  in  her  presence  an  avowal  of  passionate 
tion,  a  treatment  which  is  given  to  the  sweet  admiration  which  was  not  unfavorably  re- 
potato  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Catesby,  in  his  ceived.  He  superseded  Gregl)ry  Orloff  in  the 
"Natural  History  of  Carolina,"  speaks  of  4  or  good  graces  of  Catharine,  and  for  years  had 
6  kinds  with  different  colored  roots.  He  says  entire  control  over  the  heart  and  the  councils 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  winter  in  caves  of  his  imperial  mistress.  He  favored  the  pol- 
secure  from  the  frost,  a  method  practised  now  icy  which  brought  about  the  first  partition  of 
with  those  designed  for  planting ;  and  such  are  Poland,  but  turned  his  attention  principally  to 
likewise  packed  in  dry  sand  and  kept  warm  the  East;  and  under  his  influence  the  Eussians 
until  the  end  of  winter,  when  they  are  started  pushed  their  conq^uesta  toward  the  Black  sea 
in  hot-beds,  and  the  sprouts  having  grown  a  with  the  ultimate  view  of  reaching  Constanti- 
few  inches  long  ai'e  caroMly  taken  off.  In  nople.  As  early  as  1774,  by  the  treaty  of 
this  state  they  are  sold  at  the  seed  stores  under  Kootchook-Kainaqi,  they  were  possessed  of 
the  name  of  dips ;  these,  being  set  out,  produce  Azov,  Yenikale,  Kertch,  end  the  banks  of  the 
new  plants  and  abundance  of  tubers.  They  lower  Dnieper^,  while  they  had  destroyed  Turk- 
delight  in  a  tolerably  rich,  light,  and  sandy  ish  influence  m  the  Crimea.  By  Potemkin'a 
soil,  no  extra  care  being  needed  except  keep-  advice,  the  foundations  of  Oherson  were  laid 
ing  the  plants  clear  of  weeds  and  drawing  the  in  1778,  end  the  new  city  soon  became  the 
soil  up  around  them  as  they  grow.  Jn  tho  chief  emporium  of  south  Eusda.  In  less  than 
southern  United  States  the  cultivation  is  exten-  5  years  he  took  possession  of  the  Crimea  and 
sive;  in  New  Jerseyand  tho  westernstates  the  the  Kooban.  region,  to  which  their  ancient 
produce  is  remarkably  good ;  and  even  in  the  names  of  Tauris  or  Taurida  and  Caucasus  were 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  Mass.,  hundreds  of  restored ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  he 
hushels  are  annually  raised  on  the  light  sandy  received  from  his  sovereign  the  governorship 
soil,  the  yield  per  acre  being  little  inferior  to  of  the  new  provinces,  the  surname  of  Tauridian 
that  of  the  common  potato.  In  all  hot  coun-  (Tavi-idtcbeskoi),  and  the  magnificent  Taurida 
tries  the  tubers  are  largely  consumed  as  food,  palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  huiit  expressly  for 
either  boiled  or  roasted.  "Hie  batatoilittoralU  him.  He  now  prevailed  upon  the  czars  of 
of  Ohoisy  grows  wild  in  the  drifting  sands  of  Georgia  and  Imeretia  to  do  homage  to  the  em- 
the  sea  coast  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida,  press.  Iqi  1787,  having  persuaded  Catharine 
Its  leaves  are  1  to  3  inches  long,  oval  or  oblong,  to  visit  his  government,  ho  accomplished  won- 
cordate,  notched  at  the  apex,  entire  or  hastate-  ders  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  importance 
lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  entire  or  2-cIeft,  the  and  prosperous  condition  of  her  new  acquisi- 
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tiona.    She  came  surronnded  by  the  amhaMa-  failed,  much  to  his  regret,  to  obtain  for  him 

dors  of  all  nations  and  followed  hj  an  army  the  orders  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  France  and 

of  40,000  men.    Along  the  road  she  travelled  the  garter  of  England.    He  owned  immense 

happy-looking   crowds  cheered  her   passage;  estates  witli  5,000  serfe  inEnssia  proper  and 

beautiful  villages  bad  sprung  up  in  the  wilder-  40,000  in  Polish  Eussia ;  bis  income  and  pen- 

ness,  and  the  country  seemed  to  be  at  once  pop-  aions  were  enormous  ;    be    received    30^000 

nloua  and  wealthy.     All  these  were  but  scenic  rubles  for  the  expense  of  his  table  alone.    iTbe 

exhibitions  prepared  by  the  art  and  lavish  ex-  property  he  left  on  his  death  amounted  to  over 

penditure  of  the  governor.     The  journey  was  $35,000,000. 

scarcely  completed  when  the  war  broke  out  POTHIEE,  Eobert  Joseph,  a  Frencijnrist, 
again  between  the  Porte  and  Eusaia.  The  chief  bom  in  Orleans,  Jan.  9,  169S,  died  there, 
command  was  given  to  Potemkin,  who  had  March  3,  1773.  He  was  judge  snccessively 
several  experienced  generals  under  his  orders,  of  the  court  of  the  Chitelet  in  his  native  city, 
and  Turkey  was  invaded.  At  the  head  of  the  and  of  the  prmdial,  and  in  1749  professor  of 
principal  army,  he  took  Otchakov  by  storm  ;  French  law  in  the  university  of  Orleans.  Here 
victory  followed  upon  victory;  Bender  sur-  he  used  to  assemble  his  pupUs  at  his  own  house 
rendered  ;  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Walla-  to  give  tliem  supplementary  lessons  and  talk 
ohia  were  occupied,  and  the  strong  fortress  of  with  them  more  familiarly  about  the  subject 
Ismail  fell.  But  the  Russian  treasury  was  es-  of  their  studies,  offered  prizes  to  encourage 
hausted,  and  Catharine  was  willing  to  make  the  most  meritorious,  and  frequently  assisted 
peace  with  her  conquered  opponent.  Potem-  them  with  hia  purse.  His  great  aim  was  to 
kin,  who  thought  himself  fairly  "  on  the  road  harmonize  legislation  with  divine  and  natural 
to  Byzantium,"  wanted  to  push  on  the  war  law.  His  principal  work  is  his  PanAectm  Jua- 
more  energatioally  than  ever;  and  in  the  hope  tinianmin.No'num  Ordmem.  Mgeat<s  (3  vols,  fol., 
of  bringing  over  the  empress  to  his  policy,  he  Paris  aad  Chartres,  1748-'53).  In  it  he  classifies 
repMred  to  St.  Petersburg.  But  while  he  was  all  the  tests  of  the  Digest,  which  were  ar- 
here  giving  a  magnificent  entertwnment  to  his  ranged  with  little  or  no  method  in  the  original 
mistress  and  her  court  in  the  Tanrida  palace,  work,  and  elucidates  conflicting  decisions  by 
secret  orders  had  been  despatched  to  his  lieu-  thorough  discussions  and  annotations.  Both  in 
tenant  Eepnin,  who  hastened  to  win  a  new  America  and  England  the  authority  of  Pothier 
victory  over  the  Turks,  and  to  grant  them  an  ia  greater  than  t£at  of  any  other  foreign  jurist, 
armistice  preliminary  to  the  conclusion  of  Hia  treatises  on.  "Maritime  Contracts,"  trans- 
peace.  On  hearing  of  it,  Potemkin  in  a  rage  lated  by  Caleb  Gushing  (Boston,  1821),  on 
started  for  the  south,  overwhelmed  his  lieutea-  "Contracts  of  Sale,"  byL.  S.  Onahing  (Boston, 
ant  with  reproaches  and  insults,  and  swore  183S),  and  on  "The  Law  of  Obligations  or 
that  "he  would  undo  all  that  the  other  had  Contracts,"  by  W,  D.  Evans  (Philadelphia, 
done."  He  was  now  at  Jassy,  where  plenipo-  1840),  are  regarded  as  authorities  on  their  re- 
tentiaries  had  met  to  negotiate.    For  some  un-  epeotive  subjects. 

known  reason  ha  left  that  city  for  Nikolaiev  POTOCKI,  a  noble  Polish  family,  whose 
while  sufifericg  under  an  epidemic  distemper;  principal  seat  was  in  the  former  palatinate  of 
on  the  journey  he  was  seized  with  a.  violent  Cracow,  and  which  still  holds  large  estates  e*- 
colic,  alighted  from  his  carriage,  threw  him-  peciaUyin  Galicia  and  the  Ukraine.  Since  the 
self  on  the  grass  bj[  the  roadside,  and  in  a'  16th  century  many  members  of  this  family 
few  minutes  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  niece,  have  attwned  high  positions  in  church  and 
the  princess  Branicka. — This  remarkable  man  state  in  Poland.  Jan  and  Jak6b  were  generals 
owed  the  commencement  of  his  fortune  to  his  in  the  time  of  Sigiamund  lU. ;  Stanislaw,  sur- 
flgure  and  features,  but  afterward  vindicated  named  Eevera  (born  about  1589,  died  in  1667), 
hia  claims  to  it  by  enterprises  that  redounded  was  chief  hetman  of  the  crown ;  and  Waolaw 
to  the  profit  and  honor  of  Russia.  Notwith-  (bom  in  1693)  was  a  poet  and  translator  of  the 
standing  his  faults,  hia  pride,  avarice,  intemper-  Argents  of  Barclay.  Of  the  later  members  of 
ance,  and  coarseness,  he  was  evidently  gifted  the  family  the  following  are  most  distinguished, 
with  a  powerful  intellect,  or  he  could  not  so  I.  8tanisla.wFblis,  field  marshal  of  the  Polish 
long  have  influenced  his  benefaetreas.  She  artillery,  born  in  1750,  died  in  1803,  He  pub- 
loaded  him  with  favors  of  every  kind ;  he  was  liahed  with  Ezewuski  and  Branicki,  in  1793, 
field  marshal,  commander-in-chief,' and  inspec-  the  famous  manifeato  <k  Targovitza,  and  was 
tor-general  of  all  the  Russian  forces,  resident  active  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  confed- 
of  the  college  of  war,  colonel  of  the  Preohra-  oration  of  that  name  with  the  aid  of  the  em- 
ahenski  guards,  and  of  3  other  regiments  of  press  Catharine  IT.  in  1793 ;  but  after  the  up- 
cuirassiers,  grenadiers,  and  dragoons,  grand  ad-  rising  of  Poland  under  Kosciuszko  in  1794,  ho 
miral  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  gov-  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  and  was  con- 
emor-general  of  the  provinces  of  Ekaterinoslav  demned  to  death  aa  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  Taurida.  Catharine  moreover  bestowed  The  victories  of  Suwaroff  restored  him  to  his 
upon  him  all  the  Russian  orders  of  knight-  native  land,  and  Catharine  made  him  field  mar- 
hood,  and  caused  him  to  be  created  a  prince  ehal.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  principally 
of  the  tferman  empire,  and  to  be  knighted  by  on  his  estates  in  the  Ukraine,  tortured  by  re- 
tie  kings  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  but  morse  for  his  political  acts  so  disastrous  to  his 
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country.  II.  leNAor,  grand  marshal  of  Lithu-  POTOMAC,  a.  large  river  of  the  TJnited  States, 
ania,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1751,  constituting  n  early  tlie  whole  boundary  hot  ween 
died  Aug.  30, 1809.  He  waaoneof  theframers  Marykndand  Virginia,  and  formed  by  the  junc- 
of  the  constitution  of  May  3,  I'TSl,  and,  when  tion  of  tlie  North  and  South  branches  on  the  N. 
the  invasion  of  the  Euseiana  took  place,  was  herder  of  the  latter  state.  The  North  branch 
obliged  to  flee  to  Prussia.  The  success  of  Kos-  rises  in  the  Alleghanies  in  the  north  of  Vir- 
cius«ko  called  him  back  to  Warsaw,  where  he  ginia,  and  the  South  branch  in  the  Shenandoah 
became  a  member  of  the  new  government,  but  range  near  the  centre  of  tlio  state.  From  the 
was  captured  by  Suwaroff  and  conveyed  as  a  junction,  which  is  about  30  m.  S.  E.  ttora  Oum- 
atate  prisoner  to  SchlUssoIburg.  In  1796  he  berland,  its  course  forms  an  irregular  curve, 
received  his  freedom  from  Paul,  and  went  to  first  N.  E.  and  then  generally  8.  E.,  until  it 
Galicia,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  until  the  reaches  the  city  ofWashington.  Thence  flow- 
approach  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  when  he  was  ing  8.  and  8.  W.,  it  expands  into  an  estuary 
imprisoned  a  second  time,  but  was  released  from  6  to  8  m.  broad,  and  after  a  coarse  of 
after  a  detention  of  a  few  months.  III.  Stan-  about  60  m.  again  changes  to  the  S.  E.  for 
iSLAW  KosTCA,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  about  70  m.  and  enters  Chesapeake  bay  75  m. 
in  1757,  died  Sept.  li,  1821.  Hewasamonof  from  the  Atlantic,  the  enthe  length  being 
ardent  patriotism,  was  one  of  those  who  wded  nearly  40O  m.  Its  principal  tributary  is  the 
in  framing  the  constitation  of  May  3,  1791,  Shenandoah,  which  enters  it  just  W.  of  the 
and  after  the  second  partition  of  Poland  was  Blue  riilge.  Several  other  streams,  but  none 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Austrian  government,  of  considerable  size,  also  contribute  to  its  vol- 
After  an  imprisonment  of  several  months  he  nme.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Savage 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  from  this  time  devoted  and  Monocaoy  rivers,  and  the  Conegocheague, 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  Patterson,  Aqnia,  and  Opichon  creeks,  all  of 
literature.  At  the  oi^anization  of  the  duchy  which  are  navigable  for  short  distances.  The 
of  Warsaw  in  180T,  he  returned  to  his  native  tide  extends  to  Georgetown,  120  m.  from  its 
land,  became  associated  in  the  ministry,  and  in  mouth,  and  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line 
1816  was  made  minister  of  pubUc  instruction,  to  the  city  of  Washington.  From  its  source  to 
On  account  of  his  great  talents  aa  an  orator  he  tide  water  the  river  has  a  great  descent.  There 
was  called  princMs  ehquentim.  He  wrote  sev-  are  a  number  of  falls,  including  Houre's,  the 
eral  works,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  are  Shenandoah,  Seneca,  Great,  and  Little ;  and 
his  treatise  "  On  Eloquence  and  Style"  (4  vols.,  from  Westport  to  Washington,  about  220  m., 
Warsaw,  3815),  and  an  excellent  although  nn-  the  difference  in  its  altitude  is  1,360  feet.  It 
finished  disquisition  on  the  "  Art  of  the  An-  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery,  and  its  passage 
cients"  (3  vols.,  Warsaw,  1815),  founded  on  the  through  the  Bine  ridge  at  the  junction  of  the 
work  of  Winokelmann.  IV.  Jab,  a  historian,  Shenandoah  at  Harper's  Ferry  is  renowned 
bom  in  17G1,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1815.  as,  in  tlie  language  of  Jefferson,  one  of  the 
HedevotedhimselftoSlavic  history,  and  for  this  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  The  navi- 
purpose  studied  the  various  Slavic  languages  gation  of  this  river  was  an  early  object  of  st- 
and travelled  through  the  countries  inhabited  tention,  and  by  the  operations  of  tlie  Potemao 
by  that  family  of  nations.  His  chief  works  company,  incorporated  by  Maryland  and  Vir- 
arer  "Travels  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  1784"  ginia  in  1784,  many  improvements  were  ef- 
(Warsaw,  1788) -,  "  Essay  on  Universal  Histery  fected. 

and  Investigations  in  regard  te  Sarmatia"  (5  POTOSI,  a  town  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.,  on 

vols.,  Warsaw,  1786) ;  "  Chronicles,  Memoirs,  Grant  river,  about  2  m.  from  its  entrance  into 

and  Eeaearohes  for  the  Preservation  of  the  His-  the  Mississippi,  80  m.  8.  W.  from  Madison,  and 

tory  of  all  the  Slavic  Nations"  (Warsaw,  1793) ;  15  m.  N.  from  Dubuque ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,739. 

"  Travels  in  Lower  Saxony"  (Hamburg,  1785) ;  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  in  the 

"  Historical  and  Geographical  Fragments  in  re-  midst  of  lead  mmes,  the  products  of  which  fur- 

gard  te  Soytbia,  Sarmatia,  and  the  Slav!"  (4  nishtheprincipaltradeofthetewn.  Itisdivided 

vols.,  Brunswick,  1796) ;  and  "  Early  History  into  5  villages,  Potosi  proper.  Van  Buren,  Eock- 

of  the  Russian  People"  (St.  Petersburg,  1802).  ville,  British  Hollow,  and  Vernon  Settlement, 

These  worts  were  all  written  in  French,  and  POTOSI,  a  department  of  Bolivia,  bounded 

are  especially  important  for  the  materials  col-  N.  by  Oruro  and  Chuqtiisaca,  E.  by  Chnqnisaca 

lected.     Only  100  copies  of  each  were  printed,  and  Tarija,  S.  by  the  Argentine  confederation, 

V.  Klabdyna,  Countess  Dzialynska,  wife  of  and  W.  by  Atacama  and  Peru ;  area,  6S,500  sq. 

Count  Bernard  Potecki,  born  in  Knrnik  near  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  381,229.     The  surface  is  an 

Posen  in  1803,  died  in  Geneva,  June  8, 1836.  elevated  table  land,  mostly  rugged  and  moun- 

She  hastened   to  Warsaw  when  the  Polish  tainons,  being  traversed  by  numerous  abrupt 

revolution  of   1830  broke  out,  and  devoted  ridges,  which  increase  in  height  toward  the 

herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  wound-  Cerro  de  Potosi.    This  monntain  rises  to  the 

ed  with  an  earnestness  and  heroism  which  at-  height  of  16,037  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  of 

tracted  universal  admiration.    She  subsequent-  conical  form.    The  Cerro  de  Porco  is  situated 

ly  wont  into  esile,  and  after  her  death  her  at  a  little  distance  to  the  8.  W.  of  it,  and  both 

countrymen  raised  a  monument  to  her  memory  are  celebrated  for  mineral  wealth.    The  coun- 

■    -  try  is  generally  of  volcanic  formation,  but  the 
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Oerro  dePotoai  is  composed  of  quartzoae  rook,  preserved  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were 

Mora  than  5,000  mines  have  been  opened  in  left  hy  him.    Sans  Souei,  the  favorite  residence 

its  summit  in  search  of  silver  ore,  and  the  top  of  the  same  monarch,  lies  near  the  town.    It 

has  been  completely  honey-combed  and  ex-  is  a  long  low  building  erected  in  1Y46-7.    It 

hansted  and  the  miners  forced  to  carry  on  their  contains  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  king 

operations  lower  down,  where  the  great  qaan-  and  Voltaire,  as  well  as  Frederic's  clock,  which 

tity  of  water  has  compelled  them  to  abandon  was  stopped  at  tho  instant  of  his  death.     An- 

many  of  the  richest  veins.    The  country  is  bar-  other  palace  in  the  same  grounds  was  built  af- 

ren  and  sterile,  and  the  chief  prodnetion  is  the  ter  tlie  7  years'  war ;  and  at  no  great  distance 

silver  obtained  from  the  mmes.    Between  1556  is  the  beautiful  villa  of  Charlottenhof,  built  in 

and  1800  the  mines  of  Potosi  yielded  |824,-  the  Italian  style.    Other  royal  residences  in 

944^330. — PoTOSi,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  the  neighborhood  of  Potsdam  are  the  marble 

N.  slope  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  palace,  and  the  villa  on  Ptacock  island  in  the 

about  13,500  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  19"  36'  Havel.    Potsdam  is  connected  by  railway  with 

8.,  long.  65°  24'  W. ;  pop.  in  1858, 23,950.    The  Magdeburg  and  Berlin.     It  occupies  a  beautiful 

Burronnding  country  is  bleak  and  barren,  and  position,  and  baa  the  advantage  of  every  possi- 

the  atmosphere,  except  where  tempered  by  the  ble  variety  of  scenery  in  its  neighborhood.    The 

sun's  rays,  cold  and  piercing.     It  is  the  second  manufactures  include  cotton,  lace,  sUk,  linen, 

city  of  Bolivia,  and  atone  time  covered  a  large  woollen,  leather,  porcelain,  chemicalsubstances, 

extent  of  ground,  and  oontdned  150,000  in-  and  firearms. 

habitants.    The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  in  POTTER,  a  ST.  co.  of  ,Penn.,  bordering  on 

ruins,  but  the  central  square,  which  contains  N.  Y. ;  area,  about  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

the  government  house,  public  offices,  a  church  11,467.     It  has  an  elevated  and  mountainous 

and  convent,  is  still  in.  tolerable  repair.     The  surface,  and  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of 

mint  is  a  very  large  edifice,  and  contains  the  the  Alleghany  and  the  Genesee,  and  by  several 

machinery  which  in  former  times  did  a  vaat  branches  of  the  Snsqnehanna,  aa  well  as  by  a 

amount  of  work,  but  the  present  establishment  number  of  creeks.    Much  of  it  is  covered  by 

only  coins  ^3,000,000  annually.    There  are  nu-  pine  forests,  and  lumber  is  largely  exported. 

morouB  churches,  a  college  which  accorarao-  The  productions  in  1850  were  18,359  bnshels 

dates  200  pupils,  4  primary  schools,  and  a  few  of  wheat,  18,662  of  Indian  com,  80,314  of  oats, 

othersfortlie  use  of  the  children  of  the  miners.  8,717  tons  of  hay,  184,887  lbs.  of  maple  sngar, 

The  phwa   of  Ayacucho  waa   constructed   in  22,048  of  wool,  afid  168,677  of  butter.     There 

honorof  the  battle  which  decided  the  indepen-  were  3  gristmills,  50  sawmills,  and  1,020  pu- 

denco  of  South  America,  and  contains  a  lofty  pila  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Oou- 

cylindrical  shaft  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  dersport. 

Liberty.    The townissuppliedwithwaterfrom  POTTER.     I.    Alonzo,    D.D.,    LL.D.,    an 

87  tanks,  8  or  30  m.  distant,  which  were  con-  American  clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 

structed  at  great  expense  about  200  years  ago.  Episcopal  church    in  Pennsylvania,  bom  in 

All  supplies  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  Beekman  (now  La  Grange),  Dutchess  00,,^. 

as  the  country  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  Y.,  July  10, 1800.    Ha  was  graduated  at  Union 

produces  nothing,  and  considerable  quantities  college,  N,  Y.,  in  1818,  became  a  tutor  in  the 

of  various  English  and  Trench  manufactures  college  in  1819,  and  was  elected  professor  of 

are  consumed  there.  jnathamatics  and  natural  philosophy  in  1821, 

POTOSI,  in  Mexico.     Sea  San  Lots  de  Po-  Having  studied  for  the  church,  he  was  ordain- 

xoai.  ed  deacon  in  April,  1821,  and  priest  in  Aug. 

POTSDAM,  a  tovniahip  and  village  of  St.  1824.     In   1825   he  was  elected  president  of 

Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Racket  river ;  pop.  in  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  college,  iC  Y.,  but  de- 

1860,  7,263 ;  of  the  village,  3,422.    It  is  prin-  dined  the  post.    He  was  invited  to  the  rector- 

cipally  noted  for  its  extensive  quarries  of  sand-  ship  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Boston,  in   1820, 

stone  used  for  flag^g  and  building,  mneh  of  where  he  remained  till  1831,  in  which  year  he 

which  is  sent  to  Hamilton,  0.  W.    Abundant  became  vice-president  and  professor  of  moral 

water  power  is  supplied  by  the  Racket  river,  philosophy  in  Union  college.    He  received  the 

and  several  mannfactories   are  in  operation,  degree  of  D.D.from  Harvard  and  Gambier  col- 

Tho  Potsdam  and  Watertown  railroad  and  ita  leges,  and  in  1846  tiiat  of  LL.D.  from  Union 

connections    afford    communication  with    all  college.    Having  been  chosen  bishop  of  Penn- 

parts  of  the  state  as  well  as  with  the  East  and  sylvania,  he  was  consecrated  Sept,  28,  1845. 

West.    The  towndiip  contains  a  bank,  a  print-  He  has  pubhshed  "  The  Prmciples  of  Science 

ing  office,  and  10  churches,  viz. :   1   Baptist,  1  applied  to  the  Domestic  and  Mechanio  Arts," 

Catholic  Apostolic,  1  Episcopal,  3  Methodist,  2  &c.  (ISmo.,  New  York,  1841) ;  "  Political  Econ- 

Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1   Uni-  omy,  its  Objects,  Uses,  and  Principles  consid- 

versalist.  ered"  (18mo.,  1841);  "  Handbook  for  Readers 

POTSDAM,  a  town  of  Prussia,  situated  on  and   Students"  (18mo.,   1847);    "Discourses, 

the  Havel,  which  here  forms  a  small  lake,  17  Charges,  Addresses,"  &e.  (13mo.,  Philadelphia, 

m.  S.  W.  from  Berlin ;  pop.  in  1849,  39,864.  1858) ;    and,  in   conjunction  with  George   B. 

It  coutdns  B  royal  p^ace  begun  in  1660.     The  Emerson,    "  The    School    and   Schoolmaster", 

apartments  occupied  by  Frederic  the  Great  are  (ISmo.,  New  York,  1844).    II.  Hobatio,  D.D., 
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LL.D.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  American  these  cases  he  believes  that  if  the  patient  lives 
dergjman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  the  ganglionic  or  Bjmpathetie  system,  after  a 
church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  bom  in  fewweeks,aRsumesthatfimctionofthecerel)ro- 
Beekraan,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  T.,  Feb.  0,  1802,  spinal  axis  which  regulates  the  processes  of  as- 
His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  acad-  simiiation  and  nntrition.  In  a  case  of  ampu- 
emy  in  Poughkeeiwie,  N.  Y.;  he  was  gradu-  tation  at  the  hip  joint  reported  in  the  "New 
ated  at  Union  ooliege  in  1826,  ordwned  deacon  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Sci- 
in  July,  182T,  and  priest  the  next  jear.  In  enees"  (June,  1854),  he  introduced  a  meliod 
1828  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathemat-  of  amputation  in  such  cases  which  was  at  that 
ics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Washington  time  deemed  novel.  Pr-oceeding  aa  if  for  am- 
(now  Trinity)  college,  Hartford,  Oonn.,  where  putation  at  the  upper  third  of  tie  femur  by 
he  spent  5  years.  While  in  Hartford  he  was  flaps,  he  extended  the  external  incision  up  to 
invited  by  Bishop  Moore  to  become  his  assist-  the  trochanter  nisgor,  and  dissected  out  the 
ant  in  the  Monumental  chnreh,  Richmond,  Ta.,  head  of  the  bone,  by  iliia  method  obtaining 
but  declined.  In  1633  he  was  called  to  the  among  other  important  advantages  a  large 
rectorship  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Albany,  N.  Y.  muscular  stump  for  an  artificial  limb.  He  haa 
In  18S7  he  was  elected  to  tlie  presidency  of  repeated  the  same  operation  successfully  since. 
Trinity  college,  Hartford,  but  declined.  He  POTTER  Johu,  D.D.,  an  Englidi  prelate, 
received  the  degree  of  D.D,  from  Trinity  col-  born  in  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1674,  died 
lege  in  1838;  of  LL.D.  from  Geneva  college,  in  1747.  He  was  the  son  of  a  linen  draper, 
H".  Y.,  in  186S;  and  of  D.O.L.  from  the  uni-  and  was  graduated  at  University  college,  Os- 
versity  of  Oxford  m  1860.  On  the  death  of  ford,  in  1002,  and  in  1694  was  chosen  fellow 
Bishop  Wainwright  in  1864,  Dr.  Potter  was  of  Lincoln  college  and  took  orders.  He  was 
chosen  provisional  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  known  as  a  scholar  very  early  in  life,  his  edi- 
NewYork,  and  consecrated  Nov.  22, 18Q4.  By  tion  of  Vlatarch'a  De  AudieTidis  Foetis  having 
the  death  of  Bishop  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  April  been  published  when  he  was  only  19.  Hisbest 
SO,  1861,  he  became  bishop  of  the  diocese.  known  work,  "Antiquities  of  Greece,"  was  pub- 
POTTEE,  HizAm)  Arhold,  M.D.,  an  Amer-  lished  in  1697,  when  he  waa  28  years  of  age. 
ioan  physician  and  snrgeon,  bom  in  Potter  HewasmadeD.D,  in  1706,  and  soon  after  chap- 
township,  Ontario,  now  Yates  eo.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  laininordinary  to  Queen  Anne,  and  in  1708  was 
21,  1811.  He  WM  graduated  M.D.  at  Bowdoin  chosen  regius  professor  of  divinity  and  canon 
college  in  1835,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  Seven  years  later 
profession  in  Ehode  Island,  but  after  a  reai-  he  became  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  in  1737  arch- 
dence  there  of  a  few  months  returned  to  his  bishop  of  Canterbury.  His  theological  works 
native  town.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Geneva,  were  collected  in  3  volumes  (Oxford,  1753). 
N,  Y.,  where  he  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  POTTER,  Louts  Joseph  Antoinb  de,  a  lead- 
surgeon  and  consulting  physician.  In  1846  he  er  in  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  born  in 
trephined  the  spine  for  depressed  fracture  of  Bruges,  April  36, 1786,  died  there,  July  23, 18S9. 
the  arches  of  the  6th  and  6th  vertehrtB,  and  He  was  bom  of  rich  and  noble  parents,  spent 
has  performed  the  same  operation  twice  since,  his  youth  partly  in  Holland,  partly  in  Germany, 
He  has  performed  ligature  of  tlie  carotid  artery  and  lived  from  1809  to  1811  in  southern  France, 
G  tunes,  4  times  successfully,  removed  the  up-  and  the  13  following  years  in  Italy,  where  he 
per  jaw  3  times  and  the  lower  twice,  and  sue-  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  church  history, 
cessfully  removed  the  5th  rib  on  the  left  side  In  1824  he  returned  to  Brussels,  was  one  of 
from  the  sternum  to  within  3  inches  of  the  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  king  and  the 
spine,  for  caries  of  the  hone  accompanied  by  ministry,  and  for  his  free  expression  of  opinion 
abscess  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  Dr.  Potter  was  sentenced  in  1828  to  18  months'  imprison- 
was  early  convinced  of  the  safety  of  operations  ment  and  a  fine  of  1,000  florins.  Considered 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  1848  per-,  by  the  people  as  a  martyr,  be  was  borne  in 
formed  gastrotomy  for  the  relief  of  intussus-  triumph  to  his  prison,  and  there  wrote  a  pam- 
ception  of  the  bowels  with  perfect  snccess,  phlet  on  "  The  Union  of  the  Catholics  and  the 
He  has  removed  fibrous  tumors  of  the  utenis  Liberals."  For  other  publications  of  a  revolu- 
from  within  the  abdominal  cavity  5  times,  and  tionary  character  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
sueeessfuUy  in  3  cases.  He  has  extirpated  by  high  treason,  and  in  April,  1830,  was  sentenced 
ovariotomy  8  ovarian  tumors,  6  of  them  snc-  to  8  years'  banishment.  After  the  French  revo- 
cessfally,  and  in  one  of  the  suceessful  cases  lution  of  Joly  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
T>oth  ovaries  were  removed  at  the  same  time,  and  from  there  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king 
In  another  case,  also  snceessftil,  the  operation  of  the  Ifetherlands,  advising  him  to  constitute 
was  repeated  upon  the  same  patient  twice  with  Belgium  a  separate  state.  Upon  the  breaking 
an  interval  of  17  months ;  each  time  the  tu-  out  of  the  Belgian  revolution  in  Septemtier  he 
mor  and  its  contents  weighed  nearly  30  pounds,  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  was  received  in 
Dr.  Potter  was  also  one  of  the  first  sni^eons  triumph  and  made  a  member-of  the  provisional 
who  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  arterial  government.  He  favored  the  establishment  of 
or  bright  red  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  parts  a  republic,  but  was  opposed  by  his  colleagues 
paralyzed  by  depressed  fracture  of  the  cervical  and  defeated  bya  largemtyorityin  the  national 
vertebriB,  which  he  first  observed  in  1837.    In  congress.    After  the  dissolution  of  the  provi- 
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Bional  government  lie  was  obliged  to  flee  to  nian  ruins  are  often  preserved  hierogljphica 
Prance,  and  took  no  further  part  in  political  (see  CnNBiroKM  Insohiptions)  of  no  little  liis- 
affairs.  The  moat  important  of  his  numerous  torical  interest ;  and  upon  the  walls  of  the 
worlia  is  his  "  History  of  Ohriatianity"  (8  vols.,  tombs  in  Egjpt  are  pictured  the  Tarious  pro- 
Paris,  1880-'7).  ceaaesemplojedin  the  production  of  the  earth- 
POTTEB,  Pacl,  a  Dutch  pdnter,  bom  in  onware  utensils.  These,  though  rudely  con- 
Enkhuysen  in  1625,  died  in  Amsterdam,  Jan.  ducted,  were  similar  in  principle  to  the  methods 
15,  1654.  ile  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  his  nowinuse— the  potters' wheel,  which  is  also  al- 
father,  Peter  Potter,  an  artist  of  moderate  luded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  being  represent- 
ability,  and  as  early  as  liis  15th  year  had  so  ed,  as  well  as  a  furnace  in  which  the  artiolea 
great  a  reputation  for  his  cattle  pieces,  that  he  were  baked.  These  articles  were  of  great  va- 
oould  with  difficulty  supply  the  demands  of  his  riety,  some  being  intended  for  domestic,  some 
patrons.  He  excelled  all  contemporary  artists  for  religious,  and  some  for  funereal  purposes, 
in  the  painting  of  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  other  Those  of  each  nation  possess  a  distinctire  char- 
domestic  animals,  which  he  invariably  stadied  acter,  while  a  general  resemblance  is  perceived 
fi-ora  the  life,  mating  the  landscape  and  other  in  their  quality  and  nsea.  Among  the  Egyp- 
partaof  the  picture  subordinate  to  them.  Some  tians  vases  or  jars  appear  to  have  been  thepre- 
of  hia  best  works  were  executed  for  Frederic  vailing  utensils  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
Henry,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  a  high  ad-  and  in  eastern  countries  they  are  still  emjiloyed 
miration  of  his  genius.  He  was  ardently  de-  in  the  place  of  numerous  wooden  and  metallic 
voted  to  his  art,  and  found  his  chief  relaxation  vessels  and  baskets  of  more  advanced  nations, 
from  the  labors  of  the  studio  in  sketchingfrom  These  were  of  all  sizes,  from  several  feet  in 
nature  during  his  walks  inthefleids.  Excessive  height  down  to  scarcely  an  inch,  and  variously 
application  undermined  a  naturally  delicate  shaped  to  suit  the  purposes  required.  Some 
constitution,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  29  in  the  were  water  jars  with  wide  nedts,  and  some 
very  maturity  of  his  powers.  His  best  pictures  with  contracted  throats  fiimished  with  spoufs. 
are  of  small  size,  exhibiting  exquisite  finish,  Wine,  oil,  honey,  milk,  drugs,  ointments,  grain, 
a  ftee  handling,  and  brilliant  effects  of  sun-  andnmueroua  other  articleshad  their  peculiar- 
shine;  but  some  are  painted  of  the  size  of  life,  shaped  vases  or  jars,  and  the  several  tradesmen 
Of  the  latter  class  a  notable  example  is  the  and  ai'tiflcers  employed  vessels  specially  adapt- 
picture  known  as  the  "  Yonng  Bull,"  now  in  ed  to  their  nses.  Thus,  to  this  anoient  people 
the  museum  of  the  Hague.  Of  hia  cabinet-sized  earthenware  was  obviously  of  for  greater  im- 
pictures  one  of  the  finest  is  a  landscape  with  portance  than  it  is  to  us.  Many  articles  were 
cattle  and  figures  in  the  possession  of  the  mar-  largely  manufactured  and  esteemed  by  them  of 
quis  of  Westminster.  Another  picture  repre-  great  value,  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
senting  4  oxen  in  a  meadow,  which  sold  in  1T60  used.  Such  are  those  employed  in  their  fn- 
for  £25,  was  bought  in  1815  by  the  emperor  of  neroal  and  religions  rites ;  vases  for  the  mum- 
Eussia  for  £2,800.  Many  similar  instances  of  mies  of  the  sacred  ibis  and  other  animals,  and 
an  advance  in  the  value  of  his  works  are  re-  others  forcontainmg  the  portions  of  the  human 
corded.  He  executed  some  admirable  etchings,  bodies  removed  in  the  process  of  embalming ; 
POTTERS'  CLAY.  See  Clat,  models  of  mummy  cases  kept  by  nndertafcera 
POTTERY  ahdPOEOELAIN.  baked  earthen-  to  show  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  as  de- 
ware,  the  former  opaque  and  of  coarse  quality,  scribed  by  Herodotus ;  shahti  or  sepulchral 
the  latter  translucent  and  of  fine  quality.  The  raummy-like  figures  to  be  deposited  with  the 
name  pottery  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  deceased  in  the  tomb ;  and  singular  conical- 
low  Latin  potue,  a  pot,  and  porcelain  ia  sup-  shaped  sepulchral  ornaments,  upon  which,  as 
fiosed  to  be  from  the  Italian  ^rwMantt,  adrink-  upon  the  »habU,  were  inscribed  various  legends 
ttg  cup.  The  manufacture  is  often  called  the  relating  to  the  dead,  or  of  more  general  inter- 
ceramic  art  (Gr.  KtpoftDt,  potters' earth),  and  its  est.  The  tombs  were  the  receptacles  of  a  mal- 
products  fictile  ware  (Lat.^njo,  to  form).  The  titude  of  articles  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
faahiOning  of  various  utensils  in  clay  and  bak-  positedforthenseof  the  deceased  in  the  future 
ing  them  either  in  the  snn  or  by  fire  has  been  life.  All  these  were  made  in  terra  cotta  or  un- 
practised from  the  remotest  periods,  and  by  the  glazed  common  ware,  and  the  color  was  red ; 
ancient  Egyptians  the  art  was  attributed  to  the  their  date  goes  back  as  far  as  the  3d  and  4th 
gods,  showing  that  its  date  preceded  their  rec-  dynasties,  or  from  2,000  to  3,000  years  B.  C. 
ords.  Frequent  allusions  are  made  to  it  in  the  Some  of  the  finer  articles  appear  to  have  been 
Old  Testament,  and  the  relics  found  among  polished  by  some  mechanical  process.  Glazed 
the  ruins  of  different  eastern  countries  show  ware  was  in  nse  in  the  6th  dynasty;  the  glaze 
that  the  manufacture  was  practised  among  appearsto  have  beenformed  of  pulverized  silex 
nations  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  and  soda  and  colored  by  various  metallic  os- 
religion,  manners,  and  laws.  Indeed  it  is  to  ides;  the  blue  tint  discovered  and  used  at  this 
such  fragile  memorials  of  the  past  that  we  are  early  period  retains  its  lustre  to  the  present 
indebted  for  much  of  tiie  knowledge  we  have  time,  and  is  unsurpassed  by  the  productions 
of  the  history,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  of  modern  art.  Beside  these  were  numerous 
ancients.  Upon  lie  bricks  and  articles  of  pot-  articles  worn  for  ornament,  as  beads,  amulets, 
tery  found  in  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylo-  &o.,  which  from  the  n  ' 
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have  been  manufactured  in  wonderful  pro-  eome  of  the  cities  in  great  abnndanoe.  These 
fusion.  The  Bpeoimena  of  Assyrian  pottery  and  the  architectnral  ornaments  were  painted 
that  have  been  preserved  are  for  the  most  in  appropriate  colors  by  artists  specially  devot- 
part  bricks  and  inscribed  tiles,  cylinders,  and  ed  to  this  object.  Lamps  of  a  fine  paste,  of 
pnsm''  These  were  used  as  tablets  ft  r  prcerv  delicate  construction  and  bearing  inscriptions, 
ing  the  records  of  the  Assyrian  king;''  and  ra  are  tound  and  those  that  may  he  referred  to 
their  reigns  constituted  ivitli  other  sunilar  the  period  ot  the  Eoman  dominion  are  very 
documents  the  lihranes  and  the  arthnes  of  numerous  Vases,  called  amphorm,  usually  of 
the  monarchs  Glazing  and  enamelling  the  cyhndrnal  or  egg  shape,  were  universally  em- 
enrface  ot  bricks  tilts  and  ftter  articles  ot  ployed  lor  the  storing  and  transportation  of 
earthenware  were  practised  hy  the  Absyrians  oil  and  ot  other  commodities,  as  also  for  differ- 
but  not  with  the  skill  ol  tht  Ef,y[;tians  The  ent  domestic  pui  poses;  and  upon  their  handles 
Babylonian  relics  of  this  class  are  similar  to  were  stamped  trade  marks  and  other  devices, 
those  of  Assyria.  Bass-reliefs  in  terra  cotta  Ornamental  vases  also  of  remarkably  graceM 
appear  to  have  been  more  common,  and  gener-  forms  are  very  numerous,  imitating  the  figures 
tily  produced  in  moulds ;  they  represent  hgures  of  animals,  heads  of  Bacchantes,  &c.,  also  highly 
of  men  and  animals,  and  some  of  great  inter-  decorated  with  figures  in  relief,  and  with  elab- 
est  for  the  artistic  execntion  have  been  model-  orate  coloring.  In  many  of  them  the  colors 
led  by  liand.  Large  images  were  made  in  clay  are  protected  and  their  brilliancy  increased  by 
and  covered  with  brass  or  bronze ;  to  such  al-  a  transparent  glaae,  composed  of  an  alkali, 
lufiion  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  silex,  alumina,  oside  of  iron,  and  lime,  in  pro- 
golden  idols  were  probably  formed  of  clay  upon  portions  not  nnlike  those  found  in  volcanic 
the  potters'  wheel  and  overlaid  with  gold,  ashes,  thns  suggesting  that  these  may  have  been 
Coatings  of  this  metal  and  of  silver  were  ap-  spread  over  the  snrface  and  fused.  The  ceramic 
plied  not  oiUy  to  such  objects,  but  to  the  bricks  art  declined  in  Greece  irom  the  3d  century  B.  0. 
intended  for  the  principal  edifices. — In  Europe  The  introduction  hy  Alexander  the  Great  of 
the  most  ancient  pottery  worthy  of  notice  was  vases  made  of  the  precious  metals  led  to  their 
that  of  the  Etroscans.  As  far  back  as  the  7th  anhstitution  for  the  better  varieties  of  fictile 
and  8th  centuries  B.  0.  their  vases,  of  a  coarse  vases.  Those  of  metal  soon  became  common 
dark  brown  ware,  in  great  variety  of  sizes,  in  Sparta ;  in  the  1st  century  B.  C.  they  had 
adorned  with  figures  in  relief,  were  fabricated  entirely  superseded  those  of  earthenware,  so 
iuformsof  such  perfection  and  beauty  as  to  en-  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  latter  were 
title  them  to  the  rank  of  works  of  art.  In  the  antique  curiosities.  The  finest  specimens  of 
productions  from  the  5th  century  B.  0.  the  effect  Greek  vases,  among  which  are  many  elaborately 
of  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  is  perceived  in  ornamented  with  pictorial  devices  representing 
the  change  from  the  native  style  to  imitations  of  scenes  of  historical  or  mythological  character, 
the  Hellenic.  The  Etruscan  relics  of  this  class  are  found  in  Etruria,  and  were  the  work  of 
are  chiefly  vases  of  black,  brown,  red,  and  ye!-  Grecian  artists  removed  thither,  or  of  Etruscan 
low  terra  cotta;  and  they  owe  their  preserve-  artists  educated  in  Greece.  Some  of  similar 
tion  to  the  same  custom  as  that  of  the  eastern  character  are  also  found  in  central  and  southern 
nations  of  that  period  of  intorringtheseartides  Italy.  Beautiful  examples  of  these  are  pre- 
in  the  sepulchres  with  the  remains  of  the  dead,  served  in  the  British  museum  and  in  the  museum 
The  sarcophagi  themselves  were  constructed  of  of  practical  geology  in  London. — Pottery  was 
Blabs  of  pottery,  and  two  of  theiu  preserved  in  applied  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  the  oonstrnc- 
the  British  museum  are  elaborately  ornamented  tion  of  statues  and  arcliitectural  ornaments; 
on  the  sides  and  ends  with  bass-reliefs,  and  on  and  when  marble  and  bronze  were  at  later 
the  covers  with  full-length  effigies  of  Etruscan  periods  substitnted  for  it  by  sculptors,  the  mod- 
femdes.  A  vase,  also  in  the  museum,  is  a  els  were  still  made  in  terra  cotta.  A  great  va- 
model  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  cottage,  with  a  riety  of  articles  for  domestic  purposes  made  of 
movable  door  and  a  vaulted  roof  imitating  the  this  material  are  enumerated  by  Birch  in  his 
wooden  rafters.  This  probably  contained  the  "  Histnry  of  Ancient  Pottery"  (London,  1858). 
ashes  of  some  distinguished  person,  and  being  Vases,  as  with  the  eastern  nations,  were  stiil 
placed  in  another  large  two-handled  vase,  the  the  most  numerous  and  useful  products  of  this 
whole  was  buried  in  the  earth. — The  pottery  art.  In  general  they  were  made  with  less  re- 
maau&cture  was  quite  as  important  in  Greece  gard  to  beauty  of  form  and  ornament  than  to 
ftom  the  5th  to  the  3d  century  B.  0.  as  in  any  the  purposes  for  which  they,  were  designed; 
of  the  other  countries  named ;  and  it  included  and  they  are  consequently  far  inferior  to  the 
even  a  greater  variety  of  articles  which  were  Grecian  manufacture  of  the  same  period.  The 
finished  in  higher  styles  of  art.  AtAthensand  finest  ware  is  that  known  as  the  Samian  or 
other  cities  of  Greece  there  were  at  times  ex-  Aretine,  of  the  potteries  of  Samos  and  Arctium, 
hibitions  of  these  produclions,  by  which  a  spirit  now  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany.  The  latter  was  pro- 
of competition  was  incited.  Most  of  the  relics  dnced  from  the  1st  to  the  8d  century  A.  D.,  and 
now  preserved  arethose  thatwere  deposited  in  was  widely  scattered  throughout  ■Uie  colonies 
the  tombs,  chiefly  vases;  among  other  articles  established  by  the  Romans.  Even  in  Britain 
small  terra  cotta  figures,  resembJing  modem  relics  of  it  have  been  found  in  considerable 
plaster  casts,  have  been  found  near  the  sites  of  quantity  at  the  stations  occupied  by  the  Bo- 
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mans.  The  ware  is  remarkable  for  the  rich  more  than  8  centuries  have  enjojed  the  epe- 
red  color  of  its  paste  lite  that  of  sealing  wax,  cial  patronage  of  the  emperors,  3,000  fumacea 
and  for  the  thorough  and  admirable  manner  in  are  now  in  constant  operation.  Among  the 
which  it  must  have  been  worked.  The  color  choicest  productions  are  the  vases  known  as 
both  of  the  paste  and  glaze  was  derived  trom  "crackle,"  the  glazing  of  which  ia  covered 
oxide  of  iron.  The  articles  are  thin  and  deh  with  a  network  of  fine  cracks  produced  by 
cate,  and  wherever  found  are  remarkably  alike  sudden  chilling  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  baking; 
in  form,  structure,  and  style  of  ornamentation  Bemg  then  washed  over  with  a  colored  glaze. 
They  were  evidently  highly  yalned,  as  trag  which  is  sometimes  ruby  red,  the  cracks  are 
ments  have  been  found  neatly  riveted  together  filled  with  it,  producing  a  beautiful  effect.  In 
with  lead.  Bowls  were  the  moat  beauhful  and  another  variety  the  color  is  brought  out  only 
celebrated  of  these  articles,  and  upon  their  ex  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with  a  liquid.  This 
ternal  surface  are  seen  arabesques  and  pictorial  is  etfected  by  painting  the  design  on  the  inner 
illustrations  of  the  religious  habits  and  customs  surface  of  a  very  thin  cup,  and  washing  over 
of  the  people.  These  are  sometimes  moulded  this  more  of  the  paste,  so  that  the  figures  are 
in  relief,  and  sometimes  impressed  in  intaglio  enclosed  between  two  surfaces.  The  outer  sur- 
froni  a  stamp  of  the  figure  in  relief.  Such  fa«e  after  the  baking  is  ground  nearly  to  the 
stamps  have  been  found  together  with  the  colored  flgures^d  is  then  glazed.  The  liquid 
modelling  tools,  styles,  punches,  and  other  nrti-  acts  as  a  foil  to  bring  the  design  into  view.  la 
oles  employed, — Little  is  knowa  of  the  early  another  the  design  is  plainly  visible  upon  a  per- 
pottery  manufacture  of  the  East.  The  Chinese  fectly  smooth  surface  of  pure  white ;  an  effect 
ascribe  its  invention  to  the  emperor  Hoang-ti,  produced  by  impressing  the  design  from  a 
8700  B.  0.,  and  the  first  production  of  poree-  mould  in  relief  and  then  restoring  the  smooth- 
lain  they  fix  in  the  Han  dynasty,  about  185  ness  by  a  thick  glaze  of  fine  consistence.  The 
B,  0.  Common  pottery  is  manufactured  to  an  egg-shell  ware  is  very  ancient  and  celebrated, 
immense  extent  for  the  requirements  of  the  Cups,  jars,  vases,  &c.,  are  made  of  this,  so  thin 
humbler  classes,  and  earthenware  vessels  of  and  delicate  s.s  to  be  almost  transparent.  At 
very  large  size  are  employed  by  wealthy  Chi-  one  time  in  the  15th  century  it  was  produced 
nese  as  reservoirs  for  gold  fish  and  aquatic  as  thin  as  bamboo  paper.  It  is  sometimes 
plants,  and  for  storing  grain,  &c. ;  but  porce-  pure  white,  sometimes  of  cream  color,  and 
lain  has  extensively  supplanted  it  as  an  article  again  of  an  exquisite  shade  of  blue  derived 
of  export.  Porcelain  is  used  not  merely  for  do-  from  cobalt.  The  chief  domestic  sources  of 
meaticuten^ls,  but  also  for  slabs  and  tiles,  with  this  color  were  exhausted  iu  1500,  and  since 
which  costly  edifices  are  coated.  Such  was  the  that  time  the  Chinese  have  prooared  their  best 
famous'  pagoda  of  Nankin,  destroyed  in  1856.  cobalt  from  Europe,  principally  from  England. 
Marco  Polo,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  cen-  The  porcelain  manufacture  of  Japan  is  of  simi- 
tury,  was  struck  with  the  extent  of  the  porceldn  lar  excellence  to  that  of  China,  and  is  supposed 
manufacture  in  China,  and  the  extraordinary  to  be  nearly  as  ancient. — Upon  the  American 
cheapness  of  the  ware,  8  cups  of  which  could  continent  the  manufacture  of  pottery  is  also 
be  purchased  for  a  Venetian  groat.  The  finest  traced  back  to  remote  periods,  and  the  produc- 
artides  were  not  exported,  and  great  care  waa  tions  of  some  of  the  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
taken  to  prevent  sti'angers  from  learning  the  can  abori^es  and  of  the  "  mound  builders" 

E'ocesses  of  manufacture.    The  French  Jesuit  of  the  West  are  particularly  interesting.    The 

'Entrecolles  was  the  first  person  permitted  to  works  of  tlie  ancient  Peruvians  that  BtUl  exist 

witness  these,  and  from  what  he  saw  and  learn-  testify  to  a  high  degree  of  skill  as  attained  by 

ed  from  Cliinese  books  on  the  subject  he  was  their  potters,  and  the  varied  uses  which  the 

enabled  to  send  to  France  in  1712,  from  a  seat  articles  in  pottery  served.     Drinking  vessels 

of  the  mauu&cture  at  Jao-tcheon,  such  an  and  flasks  appear  to  have  been  the  most  com- 

account  of  the  operations  that,  aided  by  the  mon  productlons,and  the  latterwerefrequent- 

specimens  of  the  two  most  important  mate-  ij  provided  with  two  necks,  a  characteristic  of 

rials,  also  sent,  Reaumur  succeeded  in  leu^-  such  vessels  among  both  the  anciegt  and  mod- 

iug  the  true  character  of  the  ware  and  how  ern  potters  of  South  America.    Tlie  paste  is 

it  might  be  made  in  Trance  when  suitable  ma-  usually  red  or  yellow,  and  ornamented  with 

terials  should  be  discovered.     Such  ware  was  figures  in  black,  red,  white,  and  yellow.    Many 

afterward  produced   in  the  SSvres  porcelain,  of  the  flasks  are  beautifully  formed  with  long 

The  histonoal  facts  above  cited  relative  to  delicate  necks,  and  others  are  heads  of  animals, 

the   manufacture   of   porcelwn   ia   China   are  as  the  jaguar.     Others  have  the  forms  of  birds 

from  the  work  of  M.   Stanidas  Julien,  an  and  of  some  of  the  native  fruits.    In  rare  cases 

eminent  Chinese  scholar,  who  published  in  the  liuman  face  is  seen  in  relief  on  their  sur- 

1853  in  Paris  a  translation  of  a  Chinese  work  face,  and  some  are  true  vase  busts.    A  figure 

on  the   history  of  the  porcelain  of  King-te-  of  a  drinking  vessel  given  by  Ewbank  in  his 

chin,  to  which  he  added  an  elaborate  preface  "  Life   in   Brazil, "  about  9  inches  in  height, 

and  notes  from  other  sources.    Prom  this  ac-  is  a  head  of  the  celebrated  cacique  Ruminhany, 

count  it  appears  that  there  ai-e  at"  least  SS  es-  and  probably  correctly  represents  his  appear- 

tablishments  devoted  to  the  manufacture ;  and  ance,  as  it  introduces  parjiicular  marks,  such  as 

at  the  great  works  of  King-te-chin,  which  for  the  loss  of  a  tooth  and  a  wound  in  the  cheek. 
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The  jiottery  now  made  by  the  PernTian  In-  eome  were  elaborately  finished  if  not  tastefully 
dians  is  far  inferior  in  quality  and  form  to  that  ornamented  with  dots  and  lines,  evidently  made 
of  ancient  times.  Some  peculiar  forms  com-  with  a  pointed  stick  or  bone  in  the  material 
mon  to  the  ancient  wares  Ewbank  esteems  when  soft. — Few  among  the  most  savage  na- 
worthy  of  imitation,  such  as  the  double-necked  tions  are  so  low  in  intelligence  as  not  to  have 
"monkey"  or  jug  common  in  Brazil,  one  small  manifested  more  or  less  skill  in  the  manufac- 
neck  being  designed  for  admitting  air,  while  ture  of  pottery  wares  of  some  sort.  Some 
the  liqnid  is  poured  out  from  the  larger  one.  have  not  attained  the  art  of  baking  their  pro- 
He  states  that  the  production  of  crockery  in  ductions  in  the  tiro,  but  merely  dry  tliem  in  the 
Brazil  is  enormous,  and  that  cai^oes  of  boats  sun,  Pickering  states  that  the  Feejeeans  pro- 
are  frequently  seen  almost  entirely  composed  duce  articles  of  large  size  and  of  uniform  shape 
of  the  talkas  or  large  water  vessels.  These  are  and  dimensions,  and  glaze  them  with  the  resin 
made  of  a  light  red  porous  clay,  are  ungJazed,  of  a  tree. — After  the  decline  of  tlie  Eoman 
and  bold  from  10  to  15  gallons  each.  The  empire  pottery  as  a  decorative  art  was  lost  in 
wares  of  Bahia  are  much  superior  to  those  of  Europe.  The  Arabs  introduced  it  into  Spain 
Eio,  The  ruins  of  Central  America  Jiava  fur-  on  their  conquest  of  that  conntry  in  the  early 
Dished  earthen  vessels  well  baked,  ornamented  part  of  the  8th  century,  and  also  into  Sicily  in 
with  different  colors,  and  covered  with  a  vit-  tiie  next  century.  Their  productions  were  for 
reous  glaze  such  as  was  unknown  in  Europe  the  most  part  tiles  for  pavements  and  for  Oio 
for  many  centuries  after  their  probable  date,  decoration  of  the  walls  of  buildings,  a  branch 
The  Mexicans  also  had  early  attained  a  h%li  of  the  art  m  ivhich  they  excelled  gnmgtothe 
degree  of  perfection  in  their  pottery.  That  of  slabs  a  ytilowish  white  enamel  of  high  lubtre, 
the  Oholulans,  according  to  Herrera,  was  ei  and  ornamenting  them  ■nith  elaborate  designs 
tremely  delicate,  rivalling  in  beauty  the  Flor  in  gorgeous  colors  yet  harmun  ously  blended 
entine  manufecture ;  and  that  of  the  TJasoalans  rej  resenting  with  scrolls  arabesques  and  in 
was  unsurpassed  in  its  excellent  qualities  by  scnptions  of  oriental  ongin  figures  of  birds 
any  in  Europe.  About  the  ruins  of  New  Mes  and  other  animals  of  the  country  and  oo- 
ioo  and  Chihuahua  relics  of  these  ancient  wares  castnally  the  lotal  coat  ot  arms  With  such 
are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Ecr  miles  tiles  they  adorned  the  Alhambra,  and  in  "51 
around  certain  ruins  in  the  countiy  of  the  Pi  cdy  the  great  m>3que  at  Palermo  Into  It- 
mos  Indians  the  surface  is  found  strewn  ■ttith  alj  also  the  manufacture  gradually  spread 
broken  pottery  of  fine  quality.  The  colors  are  and  by  the  14th  centarr  the  art  n  as  theri,  im 
red,  black,  and  white,  and  manyof  tlie  articles  proved  as  well  by  native  inventions  ae  by  the 
are  painted  on  the  inside,  while  modern  Indian,  introduction  of  Grecian  processes  from  Byzan- 
and  Mexican  wares  are  pdnted  on  the  out-  tium.  In  Pesaro  at  this  period  was  practised 
side.  Among  the  relics  found  in  the  western  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  cele- 
moiinds  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  and  de-  brated  Majolica  ware,  the  overlaying  of  an 
scribed  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  opaque  white  surface  upon  the  common  pot- 
"  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  are  very  cu-  tery  groundwork.  This  foundation  being  par- 
nous  and  interesting  specimens  of  pottery,  tially  baked,  it  was  covered  by  immersion  with 
Some  of  these  were  earthenware  pipe  bowls  a  thin  coating  of  a  pure  white  clay,  with  which 
moulded  in  clay  in  the  form  of  various  ani-  were  intermixed  oxides  of  lead  and  tin.  The 
mals  and  birds,  some  of  which  are'  not  found  baking  was  then  completed  in  the  kiln.  This 
nearer  than  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  others  were  stylowasgreatlyperfectedbytheskillandgenius 
of  the  form  of  the  human  bead  and  very  skil-  of  the  Eobbias,  uncle  and  nephew,  of  Florence, 
fully  executed ;  but  the  best  pipes  were  mostly  For  two  centuries  the  finest  works  in  pottery  in 
carved  in  stone.  The  vases  from  tiie  mounds  Europe  were  of  Miyoliea  ware,  characterized  by 
were  well  executed,  thin,  and  handsomely  or-  its  peculiar  lustrous  enamel,  and  named  it  is 
namented.  Some  of  the  finest  from  Ohio  are  supposed  from  the  island  of  Majorca,  where 
dark  brown  and  highly  polished;  those  from  similar  work  had  been  produced  by  the  Moors, 
thesoutbernmoundsarecoai'ser.  Mostofthem  Th»greatest  variety  of  utensils  were  made  of 
appear  to  have  i>een  merely  hardened  over  a  it,  and  in  their  ornamentation  were  employed 
fire,  not  burned  in  a  kiln.  In  bis  account  of  the  designs  of  the  most  distinguished  artists, 
the  "  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  New  York"  To  such  extent  was  this  carried  that  the  arti- 
{"  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  cles  came  to  be  prized  only  for  their  decora- 
vol.  ii.)  Mr.  Squier  remarks  upon  the  great  tions,  and  their  utility  was  lost  Bight  of.  Urbi- 
profusion  of  fragments  found  upon  the  site  of  no,  Gubbio,  Castel-Durante,  and  Paenza  were 
every  Indian  town  in  that  state  and  the  rarity  places  especially  femous  for  this  wai'e,  and  the 
of  entire  vessels.  The  shape  of  the  articles  term/ttyenceby  which  also  it  is  designated,  was 
waa  like  that  of  a  gourd,  the  bottoms  round-  probably  derived  from  the  last  named  city.  In 
ed,  rarely  flat,  and  protuberances  or  a  groove  the  16th  century  this  class  of  .pottery  manufac- 
around  the  vessel  were  supposed  to  be  made  ture  was  introduced  into  Nuremberg  in  Ger- 
to  facilitate  their  being  suspended  by  a  cord,  many  and  Nevers  in  France,  and  was  also  prac- 
The  capacity  of  the  vessels  was  from  one  to  tised  with  gfeat  success  at  Saintea  by  Palissy 
four  quarts,  but  some  of  them  were  much  "  the  Potter,"  whose  colored  enamels  were  pro- 
larger.   They  were  generally  very  plwn,  though  duced  upon  a  tin  glaze.     But  in  both  France 
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and  Germany  other  styles  of  enamelled  pot-  In  1650  Burslcm  in  this  dbtrict  was  noted  for 
tery  had  heen  manufactured  for  some  centu-  its  various  fictile  productions,  and  Newcaatle- 
ries  previoasly.  The  Dutch  have  heen  famous  under-Lyrae  for  its  mannfactnre  of  tohacoo 
from  the  J5tli  century  for  their  glazed  colored  pipes.  Salt  glazing  waa  discoTered  here  in 
tiles  and  other  pottery  produced  at  Delft  and  1680.  In  17S0  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  horn  at 
il8  vicinity.  From  that  period  tliey  continued  Burslem,  and  30  years  afterward  he  had  pro- 
to  he  largely  introduced  into  England  for  dueed  specimens  of  the  peculiar  cream-colored 
churches  and  expensive  mansions ;  and  in  the  ware,  which  hy  permission  of  Queen  Charlotte 
16th  century  their  dishes  for  dinner  service  he  was  allowed  to  designate  "  queen's  ware," 
were  well  known  throughout  Europe,  The  and  which  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  a 
Dutch  in  their  ornamental  designs  appear  to  great  variety  of  articles.  (See  Biscuit,  and 
have  copied  the  old  porcelain  of  Japan,  with  Wedgwoob.)  By  means  of  his  chemical  ac- 
which  they  were  early  acquainted.~Chine8e  quirementsandestraordinaryskillhe.suceeeded 
porcelain  was  imported  into  Europe  by  the  in  imitating  in  porcelain  famous  cameos  and 
Portuguese  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen-  antiques  in  precious  stones,  aa  seals,  and  hia 
tury,  and  was  known  aa  china.  The  Dutch  artificial  jaspers  were  wonderful  facsimiles  of 
and  English  afterward  brought  the  ware  from  the  natural  mineral.  Hia  imitations  of  the  fa- 
the  East,  and  as  it  became  known  every  at-  mous  Portland  vase,  of  which  he  produced  60 
tempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  secret  of  its  copies,  were  hardly  surpaased  in  beauty  by  the 
beautiful  translucency  and  to  produce  the  same  original  itself.  lu  1852  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
ware  in  European  countries.  Bottoher,  an  terieseomprisedl88estahlishment3,whiohgaTO 
apothecary's  assistant  at  Berlin,  a  refugee  in  employment  to  more  than  60,000  persons.  All 
Saxony  on  account  of  his  reputation  as  an  al-  branches  of  the  art  are  there  carried  on,  inolud- 
chemist,  first  discovered  the  nature  of  the  ma-  ing  the  production  in  the  ancient  style  of  in- 
teria!,  and  succeeded  in  producing  in  1709  a  laid  tiles  and  moulded  architectural  terracotta, 
genuine  white  porcelain  of  natural  clays  with-  The  "  statuary  Parian"  or  "  Carrara  biscuit" 
out  metallic  fluxes.  The  elector  Frederic  An-  ware,  for  statuettes  and  other  objects,  was  in- 
gustus  was  80  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  vented  there  in  1845.  In  these  potteries  were 
established  a  manufactory  at  Meissen  of  which  consumed  in  1855  about  750,000  tons  of  coal ; 
BOttcherwasmadodirector.  In  this  good  porce-  the  value  of  the  gold  used  for  the  ornamenta- 
lain  was  produced  in  1^15  from  the  kaolin  of  tion  of  the  articles  was  about  $250,000,  In 
Aue  in  the  Erzgebirge.  Such  was  the  origin  1859  the  manufactured  ware  sent  out  of  the 
of  the  porceMn  works  of  Dresden,  from  which  district  amounted  to  over  110,000  tons,  which, 
the  art  extended  to  Vienna  and  Berlm,  where  at  the  average  value  of  £25  per  ton,  was  worth 
were  founded  in  1720  and  1751,  respectively,  £2,500,000.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
the  works  in  which  the  famous  wares  of  those  exports  are  to  the  United  States.— In  the 
places  have  since  heen  produced.  The  esperi-  United  States,  such  is  the  cheapness  and  the 
ments  of  Reaumur,  already  referred  to,  resulted  excellence  of  the  imported  pottery,  the  mann- 
in  the  invention  of  a  compound  of  earths  and  facture  has  made  little  progress,  notwithstand- 
fluxes,  which  when  partially  melted  in  the  fire  ing  good  materials  for  difierent  sorts  of  ware 
formed  a  material  resembling  porcelain,  and  are  sufficiently  abundant.  Small  establiah- 
known  as  soft  porcelain.  Works  for  manufao-  niente  for  the  production  of  the  commoner  sorts 
turing  the  ware  were  established  in  1735  at  of  earthenware  have  long  been  in  operation  in 
Ohantilly,  and  10  years  later  at  Vincennes.  In  nearly  all  the  states,  and  some  have  engaged  in 
1754  hy  royal  sanction  the  works  were  re-  the  manufacture  of  stone  or  white  ware.  At 
moved  to  Sevres,  where  after  1769  they  were  the  Jersey  City  potteries  porcelain  was  made 
Bupplied  with  true  kaolin  {see  Clay),  and  also  in  1818,  and  agMn  at  an  establishment  in  Phila- 
with  the  feldsjiar  or  petunse  which  had  been  dis-  deiphia,  which  closed  in  1886 ;  and  at  a  pottery 
covered  with  it  near  Limoges.  Porcelain  was  at  Liverpool,  Ohio,  a  small  amount  of  the  "  Pa- 
made  in  England  iu  the  middle  of  the  last  cen-  rian"  ware  has  heen  produced.  The  Jersey 
tury,  iirst  at  Chelsea  under  the  patronage-  of  City  works  are  now  engaged  in  the  manufao- 
George  II.  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  also  ture  of  the  cream-colored  or  "  CO"  ware,  the 
at  Stratford  lo  Bow,  Derby,  Plymouth,  Wor-  clays  for  which  are  obtained  Irom  the  region 
cester,  and  other  places.  The  works  at  Wor-  of  upper  secondary  rocks  about  Amhoy.  In 
cester,  patronized  by  George  III.,  have  been  Kew  York  city  and  Brooklyn  several  potteriee 
styled  since  1788  the  roytA  porcelain  works,  are  in  operation.  Two  at  Greenpoint,  Brook- 
They  have  continued  in  operation  to  the  pres-  lyn,  produce  porcelwn  of  fair  quality.  The  Npw 
ent  Ijme,  and  their  productions  have  been  York  city  potteries  in  13th  street  are  largely 
famous  for  their  beautiful  translucency  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  common 
the  rich  vai'iety  of  their  colored  and  gilded  cream-colored,  dipped,  and  white  granite  wares, 
decorations.  Staffordshire  is  also  an  impor-  employing  about  100  workmen  and  producing 
tant  seat  of  the  porceMn  mannfactnre.  There  about  $75,000  worth  per  annum.  The  blue 
also  are  the  most  extensive  potteries  in  Eng-  clay  used  at  these  works  is  from  Woodbridge, 
land,  established  upon  the  same  spots  that  K,  J. ;  china  clay  from  England  and  Delaware, 
were  occupied  for  similar  purposes  by  the  pot-  and  some  from  South  Carolina ;  and  the  feld- 
ters  of  the  period  of  the  Boman  oooiipation.  epar  is  from  Middletown,  Conn.    The  common 
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ealt-gUzed  and  red  wares  are  made  in.  several  composed  of  finer  materials  more  carefully  se- 
otlier  potteries  in  the  city.  The  other  most  im-  lected,  containing  no  ingredient  used  as  aflus, 
portant  potteries  in  the  United  States  are  at  the  mass  white,  hard,  and  sonorous,  of  earthy 
Trenton  and  Perth  Araboy,  N,  J,,  East  Liver-  fractnre,  and  covered  with  a  crystal  glaae  con- 
,  pool  and  Zaneaville,  Ohio,  and  East  Peoria,  111,  taining  lead  or  borax.  Delft  ware  is  an  infe- 
At  Bennington,  Yt,,  there  was  also  a  large  ea-  rior  variety,  formed  chiefly  of  potters'  clay  and 
tablishment,  recently  stopped.  Coarse  pottery  marl.  8.  Stoneware,  fine  and  common,  the  for- 
in  large  quantities  has  been  for  some  time  man-  mer  including  the  Wedgwood  wares.  They  dif- 
nfactared  at  Ilambnrg,  S.  0.  The  imports  of  ferfromfineearthenwareby  the  use  of  Cornish 
pottery  of  all  kinds  into  the  United  States  dur-  stone  as  a  flux,  the  heat  employed  in  firing  be- 
ing the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1859,  amounted  ing  sufficient  to  partly  fuse  it ;  and  from  porce- 
to  $3,435,082,  of  which  $2,555,TT0  was  from  lain  by  the  almost  entire  8!>3ence  of  translu- 
Engiand  Md  $589,080  from  France.- — The  fol-  cency.  No  glazing  mixture  is  applied  to  them, 
lowing  table  presents  the  order  of  the  intro-  but  sometimes  a  glaze  is  otherwise  produced. 

■"  'Common  stoneware  is  produced   at  a  higher 

temperature  and  hy  a  simpler  process.    It  i« 

B.  OL  dense  and  vitreous  enough  not  to  require  glaz- 

oSSS~£j*'f'^  '"5!'''^  ,       ,  „  i  .  ingi  hut  this  is  sometimes  done  by  throwing 

3122 — BriakB  with  true  do^  &t  Babvlou.  i^    -    ■      .i       t -i          i  .  i               ■       '       i    i-       ° 

1900  to  leoo—liipiiBn  lottery.  Bait  into  the  tiln,  which  vaponzes  and  forms 

MOO— CorsbnB,  (nTentor  of  poi'tcry.  with  the  sllioa  a  soda  salt.    It  is  of  various 

90O=thr&?P?rttSl'' "'"'"  "^  '''^"'  '^"^  ^'"'"^''  natural  colors,  or  others  are  imparted  to  it  by 

110— CoUegeofpottersiEstitntflcibyHnina.  external  applications.    4.  Porcelain,  the  hard, 

«4toM4^^rffi"'EtrD  translucent  variety,  pi-epared  of  earefally  select- 

Befora tiieChnsttMi*t6.™^^SiicertBiiidate,Br8tiieGaui-  ed kaoliu  and  pulverized  qoartz  and  feldspar, 

leb,  Cf  itio,  Breton,  Gf  rman,  and  scandinBTian  pottcrj.  and  covered  with  a  glaze  of  similar  composition, 

^•'S'lT.!.*,  «'aSSESl.a'}±  """  tat  i»™wh.t  moLfmiMe  than  tl.  m.ss,  witli 

A.  s>.  which  It  becomes  intmiately  moorporated  at 

^?to^™tErj.^ilii  Gauf&m  pott«T  ^^^  ^'^^  temperature  employed  in  the  baking. 

7)1  to  TSB— VarniBhed  Arab  poiierv         ^^'  The  true  hard  porcelains  are  distinguished  for 

J!«J-l^»a  gif  ?■  their  infuaibiUty.     The  so  called  soft  or  tender 

moH&abd  tto  giM,^"  porcelain  formerly  produced  at  Sevres  is  not  of 

MIO— Lues  dcllB  Robbla  enamellea  ftj-enco.  the  natm-e  of  pottery,  but  more  liJte  glass,  into 

iMO-^Fi^h^«o™™rl  ""*'''  ""*  *^'''^''"'  *'<"'f»^  which  it  would  melt  at  the  high  heat  at  which 

1555  to  1600— Bernard  PalisBy  enamelled  (njcnco  and  Delft  tl^^  porcelain  IS  baked.    It  contains  no  clay,  but 

,,„   S"™'.  .    ,            ,  ,    „              ,                  ,  is  composed  of  fusible  mixtures  of  silica  and 

flfl"               P"""!''-.  a»t  manufaetuTo  toioraSiy  alkaline  and  earthy  fluxes,  covered  with  a  lead 

ITOB— Bbttchcr  made  porcelain  In  Saioiij',  whence  tiio  art  glaze  of  harder  consistence  than  the  mass,  but 

IMS—Sngilthflno'eaithcmraK wis flinl'" ^'*''  softer  than  true   porcelain.      The  term   soft, 

1I4I— French  lender  porcelain,  leeond  mannfectute,  vety  however,  has  principal  reference  to  the  readi- 

„„  ^\  I,    ,          , ,  neas  with  which  the  materia!  softens  in  thefire. 

1745 — Enellah  tender  pcTcelun.  m.      -r<      i-  i.    ^      j                   i   -      -  '     i 

lT(8_wSB««Jrt.fiue8artlienwaTe.  1''^'  English  tender  porcelain  js  also  a  very 

nn— B4rr«,ii«irdp<n™iain.  fusible  mixture,  containing  a  large  proportion 

^*^^SSnto%r^'e5^*'?SL^teo1limS  °^  ''^n^   ^'^^    '^^  E^^^^  "^t^  "^'^e  ot  lead 

tioraeifliddintrndnced.  and  borax.    Cornish  granite  and  kaolin,  how- 

IBSV-nnaearthenwim. brought  to  perfection,  tntrodnetlon  ever,  form  its  basis.     The  bone  ash,  composed 

ofkaolm  Into  tbo  paste,  find  horUenin?  of  tbe  flaze.  j^     L        i_^fi-                i.        ,.       e  i-              3 

SB  of  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 

■ — The  articles  inelnded  in  the  term  pottery  are  little  magnesia,  makes  an  excellent  flux ;  and 

of  a  great  variety  of  composition  as  well  as  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  baking  diffuses  itself 

figure  and  uses.    Bricks  and  tiles  (described  in  through  all  the  materials,  nniting  them  into  a 

this  work  under  their  own  names)  are  examples  translaoent  enamel,  which  has  little  tendency 

of  the  coarsest  wares;  andfromtJiese  thereisa  to  lose  its  fonn  by  shrinking.    This  is  the  only 

regular  gradation,  commencing  with  the  com-  kind   of  porceldn  made   in  England,  for  the 

mon  red  earthenware  through  the  varieties  of  reason  chiefly  that  suitable  "  seggars"  for  hold- 

stoneware,  to  the  difierent  sorts  of  porcelain,  ing  the  articles  in  the  kiln,  and  capable  of  with- 

These  varieties  are  too  numerous  te  be  particu-  standing  the  intense  heat  required  for  produc- 

larly  designated  in  this  article.     The  following  ing   the  hard   porcelain,   cannot   be    cheaply 

general  divisions  may  be  recognized:   1.  Soft  enough  obtained. — The  preparation  of  these 

pottery,  including  the  wares  of  open,  porous  varieties  of  pottery  depends  upon  a  multitude 

structure,  composed  of  natural  mixtures  of  of  mixtures  of  clays,  pulverized  quartz  or  flints, 

sands  and  clays,  or  of  the  latter  artificially  tem-  and  feldspar,  and  sometimes  of  coloring  mate- 

pered  with  sand,  always  colored,  usually  fired  rials  for  the  mass  or  body,  beside  numerous 

at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  either  glazed  or  glazes  more  or  less  complicated  in  their  com- 

not.     The  texture  is  usually  not  homogeneous,  position.     The  enamels  and  various  styles  of 

These  wares  are  bricks,  tiles,  drain  pipes,  chim-  ornamentation  add  largely  to  the  range  of  the 

ney  pota,  Hessian  crucibles,  and  a  great  variety  subject;  and  but  few  of  the  topics  embraced  in 

tt  ordinary  red  pottery.    3.  Pine  earthenware,  it  can  be  particularly  noticed.    At  the  Stafford- 
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ahbe  potteries  the  clays  and  otJier  materials 
are  farniahedfromdifferent  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Are  claj3  coming  from  the  coal  meas- 
ures in  the  vicinity  of  the  works,  the  kaolin 
and  Cornish  stone  from  Cornwall,  and  flints 
and  chalk  from  the  chali  formation  at  Graves- 
end  and  New  Haven.  Common  plastic  clay 
also  is  obtained  from  different  sources,  and  ste- 
atite or  soapatone  is  brought  to  be  introduced 
into  the  mixtures.  For  the  porcelain  and  fine 
earthenwares  the  materials  are  redaced  to  fine 
powder  and  varionsly  mised  to  form  the  paste 
for  the  several  varieties  of  these  wares.  The 
vitreous  ingredients  are  sometimes  calcined  to 
form  a  IHt,  which  is  mised  with  the  mass. 
Buoh  mixtures  for  the  tender  porcelain  are  as 
follows :  bone  ash  600  parts,  kaolin  300,  Corn- 
ish stone  360,  frit  40 — the  last  being  composed 
of  lOO  parts  of  bone  asli,  90  of  sand,  and  7  of 
pearlash.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  table 
ware,  all  the  ingredients  are  mixed  without 
calcining,  in  the  following  proportions:  bone 


ash  450,  Cornish  stone  200,  kaolin  160,  blue 
clay  45.  Articles  of  such  composition,  after 
having  been  once  iired  for  about  48  hours  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  are  converted  into  a 
porous  biscuit,  which  for  moat  purposes  re- 
quires an  exterior  glaze  to  renderthe  ware  im- 
pervious to  liquids.  A  variety  of  preparations 
are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  mixtures  of  some 
of  the  foUowing  ingredients ;  silex,  feldspar, 
gypsum,  carbonate  of  lime,  borax,  boracic  acid, 
common  salt,  potash,  soda,  and  oxide  of  lead. 
Colors  are  given  by  the  addition  of  the  oxides 
of  manganese,  cobalt,  iron,  copper,  chromium, 
&c. ;  while  opaque  glazes  or  enamels  are  formed 
by  introducing  oxide  of  tin  or  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  glaze  made  into  a  paste  is  applied 
upon  the  surface  of  the  biscuit,  and  this  is  re- 
heated at  a  less  temperature  (in  England)  sud 
for  a  shorter  period  than  in  the  first  firing.  The 
following  analyses  from  Knapp's  "  Chemical 
Technology"  represent  the  eompowtion  of  some 
of  the  clays  deprived  of  water  and  porcelains; 
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— The  mixtures  for  true  porcelam  are  much 
more  simple  than  those  for  the  soft  porcelam 
They  consist  chiefly  ot  koolm  and  ground  feld 
spar,  the  proportions  \  arj  ing  m  the  same  es 
tablishment  with  the  varying  coniposition  of 
the  kaolin,  which  is  a  natural  mixture  of  de- 
composed feldspar  with  particles  of  the  same 
mineral  nndeoomposed  and  also  of  quartz,  all 
which  by  grinding  and  mixing  are  thoroughly 
incorporated  together.  A  little  carbonate  of 
lime  is  also  introduced.  The  mixture  should 
give  as  near  as  may  be  the  proportions  of  the 
Paris  ware  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  this  at 
one  time  may  be  presented  by  the  following 
quantities : 
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IS  attamable  only  by  the  use  of  the  natural 
mineral  compounds  The  glaze  is  also  feldspar, 
to  which  a  little  gypsum  la  sometimes  added, 
but  no  metallic  oxide.  It  is  slightly  more  fu- 
sible than  the  mass,  and  being  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  it  a  thorough  adhesion  of  the  two 
readily  takes  place,  and  no  liability  is  incurred 
of  the  splitting  into  a  fine  network  of  cracks, 
known  as  crazing,  which  is  not  unusual  with 
the  glazes  of  other  wares.  This  glaze  ia  also 
much  harder  and  wears  better  than  those  con- 
taining lead.— Some  of  the  mixtures  for  white 
fine  stoneware  may  be  as  follows,  the  first  se- 
ries being  adapted  for  jugs,  pitchers,  &:c.,  and 
the  second  for  Wedgwood  mortars: 
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When  it  is  desirable  tc 
It  is  remarkable  that  mixtures  of  the  pure  ma-    effect  is  produced  by  "  ^  __ 

teriala  in  these  and  similar  proportions  fail  en-     side  of  the  seggars  a  wash  of  certain  mixtures 
tiiely  to  produce  the  porceltun  structure.  This    of  salt,  nitre,  oxide  of  lead,  &o.,  in  hot  water, 
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83  flint  powder  10  porta,  bone  ash  5,  nitre  3,  aod  thus  &  thin  glaze  is  IdJ  over  the  surfaea 

Bait  S;  or  lead  6,  Cornish  stone  3,  salt  3.    Vol-  of  the  ware.    The  composition  of  several  varie- 

atile  portions  of  those,  as  the  salt  and  lead,  ties  of  stoneware  in  100  parts  is  seen  in  the 

combine  in  part  with  the  silica  of  the  moss,  following  table: 
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Common  body  of  eartby  glaze. 
Ooa««  prayish  body.  Ill  moulded,  mU  glue. 
Fine  vbit&b  body,  well  moulded  salt  glaie. 
Fine  Bhitish  body,  well  mouldcii,  esternid  mt- 
Tsca  porouE,  salt  glue. 

Very  fliie  yallowlah  body,  TCty  eonorous,  well 
Cleax  brown  body,  coarse,  very  sonorous. 

For  fine  earthenware  a  great  diversity  osists 
in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  emplojed. 
Some  of  the  mistnres  are  as  follows : 
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calcined  together  and  finely  ground.  Numer- 
ous reoeipta  are  given  of  colored  clay  mixtures 
for  ornamentation.— The  preparation  of  the 
crude  materials  for  shaping  into  articles  of 
pottery  is  a  work  of  no  little  labor  and  time. 
The  manner  of  collecting  the  kaolin  is  noticed 
in  the  article  Clay.  All  the  other  materials 
are  ground  to  very  fine  powder,  and  are  then 
mixed  by  stirring  them  with  water  in  large 
cisterns.  The  surplus  water  is  afterward  re- 
moved from  what  is  now  called  the  slip  by  va- 
rious methods.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  gypsum 
bottoms  of  the  boxes  into  which  it  is  drawt, 
or  pressed  out  through  linen  bags,  or  sepai'ated 
by  filtration  aided  by  eshausting  the  air  front 
below  the  filter.  When  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistence of  dough  it  is  then  to  be  worked  over 
thoroughly  by  kneading,  treading,  beating,  &a. 
Porcelain  paste  especially  requires  long  con- 
tinued working,  and  should  after  this  be  stored 
away  moist  for  a  year  or  more  to  go  through 
the  "  moulding"  process,  by  whick  its  plasticity 
is  increased.  Finally  it  is  worked  over  by  the 
slapping  process,  which  conrists  in  dashingthe 
lamps  mto  which  it  is  cut  by  a  brass  wire 
agtunst  each  other  and  thus  incorporating  them 
together.  Form  is  given  to  the  articles  either 
by  the  potter's  wheel,  a  process  kuown  as 
"throwing,"  or  in  moulds  by  "casting"  and 
"pressing."  The  potter's  wheel  has  expe- 
rienced little  change  since  its  use  in  Egypt 
3,000  years  B.  C.  It  is  a  flat  disk  upon  an  up- 
right axle,  turned  by  a  belt  from  another  wheel, 
by  hand,  or  by  the  foot  of  the  workman  ap- 
plied to  a  wheel  attached  below  to  its  axle. 
The  potter  throws  upon  the  centre  of  the  disk 
a  lump  of  clay  cnt  by  the  brass  wire  of  the 
slapper  into  the  exact  size  of  the  piece  to  be 


raddo,  and  as  it  slowly  revolves  as  in  a  lathe 
ho  shapes  it  with  his  hand,  hollowing  out  a 
cavity  for  the  interior  of  the  vessel  and  giving 
to  the  exterior  its  true  outUne.  When  the 
cavity  is  too  small  to  admit  the  hand,  he  uses 
some  simple  tool,  as  a  wet  sponge  attached  to 
a  crooked  stick,  and  for  the  outade  when  exact- 
ness of  form  is  required  a  piece  of  metal  having 
the  profile  of  the  intended  article.  Some  articles 
roughly  formed  at  first  are  allowed  to  dry  par- 
tially before  the  shaping  is  completed,  lloulds 
are  made  of  gypsum,  which  partially  absorbs 
the  moisture  in  the  paste.  They  are  single  for 
the  simpler  forms,  shaping  but  one  surface ; 
others  are  double  for  giving  the  shape  to  both 
surfaces ;  and  others  are  in  several  parts  for 
moulding  complicated  forms,  which,  made  sep- 
arately, are  afterward  united  together.  The 
thin  slip  or  paste  is  prepared  for  the  mould  la 
a  sheet  either  by  "  tlirowiag"  or  by  rolling, 
after  the  manner  of  rolling  dongh ;  and  if  for 
a  plate,  it  is  laid  over  and  pressed  down  with 
a  wot  sponge  upon  the  mould  foriforming  its 
inner  surface,  which  mould  is  set  upon  a  re- 
volving disk,  and  as  this  carries  the  sheet  round 
the  surface  is  shaped  by  a  metallic  profile  of 
the  intended  shape  brought  in  contact  with 
the  paste.  The  manipulations  of  this  sort  are 
greatly  varied  according  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Handles,  spouts,  and  the  ornamental  pieces  are 
separatelymouldedandthen  attached  by  means 
of  slip.  After  being  moulded  the  vessels  requhe 
a  careful  revision,  usually  on  the  potter's  wheel, 
in  which  all  roughness  and  excess  of  paste  is  re- 
moved, and  sometimes  an  ornamental  surface 
produced  by  a  delicate  sort  of  carving  with  the 
knife.  The  effect  of  lace  npon  the  drapery  of 
figures  is  very  ingeniously  obtained  by  attach- 
ing to  the  paste  real  lace  dipped  in  slip,  which 
is  afterward  destroyed  in  the  firing.  In  the 
drying  distortion  is  very  apt  to  occur  from  the 
moisture  not  going  ofi'  uniformly,  thus  causing 
un.equal  shrinkage.  Great  pains  are  taken  to 
guard  against  this,  and  the  pieces  are  put  npon 
shelves  and  very  slowly  dried,  away  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  from  artificial  heat. 
The  application  of  glaze  to  porcelain  biscuit 
(that  is,  after  a  preparatory  firing)  is  made  by 
dipping  the  vessels  into  tubs  containing  the 
glaze  composition  in  slip  suspended  in  water. 
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The  dipping  is  done  as  quickly  aa  possible,  and  is  the  national  collection  of  the  Japanese  palaca 
the  composition  is  then  brushed  off  from  those  founded  by  the  elector  Frederic  Augustus  I. 
parts  wiiich  would  come  in  contnot  with  the  In  this  collection  the  oriental  china  alone  oo- 
anpport  npon  which  the  pieces  are  to  rest.  The  cupiea  13  large  rooms.  The  progress  of  the 
firing  is  conducted  in  tall  cylindrical  kilns,  like  Dresden  manufacture  is  represented  by  a  great 
glass  furnaces,  into  which  the  flames  pasa  variety  ofweil  selected  pieces.  The  museum  of 
through  flues  from  outside  fireplaces.  The  ar-  the  porcelain  works  at  Sevres  was  arranged 
tides  to  be  baked  are  carei\illy  placed  in  drum-  by  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart,  commencing  in 
shaped  clay  vessels,  called  eeggara,  which  when  1813,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  prog- 
filled,  are  piled  upon  each  other,  forming  col-  ress  of  the  ceramic  art  from  the  manufacture 
nmns  that  fill  the  kilns.  These  must  necessa-  of  the  rudest  ware  to  that  of  the  finest  porce- 
rily  be  capable  of  withstanding  greater  heat  lain,  and  also  the  geography  and  chronology 
than  that  required  for  the'articlea  they  con-  of  the  art.  The  collection  is  eminently  of  a 
tain,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  producing  practical  character,  made  up  of  illustrative 
Buoh  vessels  at  moderate  cost  the  suoceaa  of  the  apecimena   alone   not   merely  of  the  finished 

Sorcelain  manufaeture  in  any  locality  is  chiefly  works,  but  of  the  materials  need  in  the  manu- 
ependent.  The  time  required  for  the  firing  faeture  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Each  one  of 
varies  in  different  places  and  for  different  wares,  these,  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  collection, 
but  for  French  porcelain  it  is  usually  from  25  to  must  be  provided  witli  a  label  describing  its 
30  hours.  When  this  is  completed  the  kiln  is  character,  locality,  date,  use,  etc.  This  mann- 
closed  up  and  left  from  5  to  8  days  for  the  ware  faeture  affords  an  eminent  instance  of  the  value 
to  anneal.  When  it  is  removed  a  portion,  imparted  to  worthless  materials  by  skill  and 
sometimes  amounting  to  J,  is  found  to  be  mis-  science.  Single  vases  of  S6vrcs  china  12  to 
shapen  and  ruined,  and  aU  the  pieces  require  a  15  inches  high  have  repeatedly  sold  for  $5,000, 
finaj  revision  and  dressing  with  a  stono,  grind-  imolica  plates  for  $500,  Chinese  kyolins  or 
ing  wheel,  &c. — The  pigments  usedfor  paint-  antique  vases  for  $1,500,  &o.;  and  the  market 
ing  porceldn  consist  of  a  flux  with  a  coloring  is  constantly  rising,  as  with  every  improvement 
ingredient,  which  is  commonly  a  metallic  oxide,  in  the  modern  art  choice  antique  specimens  are 
Those  colors  which  withstand  the  high  heat  of  more  eagerly  sought. — The  principal  works  on 
the  kiln  are  termed  refractory  colors,  and  are  pottery  are :  A.  Brongniart,  Th'aiti  Aea  arU 
applied  before  glazing.  The  others,  termed  ceramiquei  ou  dea  poteriea  covMdk'iei  dans  leur 
muffle  colors,  from  the  kind  of  furnace  in  which  kiatoire,  leur  pratique,  et  lear  theorie  {Paria, 
they  are  burned  in,  are  applied  after  the  bak-  1844);  A.  Brongniart  and  D.  Eiocreux,  De- 
ing,  and  therefore  involve  an  additional  process;  KripUon  mithodique  dii  mmee  ciramique  de 
and  as  the  tint  of  aome  of  them  varies  with  the  let  manufaeture  royale  de  poreelaine  de  Sevres 
temperature,  this  is  carefully  watched  and  reg-  (Paris,  1845) ;  Joseph  Marryat,  "  A  History  of 
ulated.  Gold  is  appliedin  its  precipitate  mixed  Pottery  and  Poi-celain,  Mediieval  and  Modern" 
with  Jj  its  weight  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  (2d  ed.,  London,  1857);  Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A., 
rubbed  up  with  thickened  oil  of  turpentine.  "IHstoryof  Ancient  Pottery"  (London,  1858); 
This  is  applied  with  a  brush,  and  after  firing  and  Knapp's  "  Chemical  Technology." 
the  gilding  is  brought  out  by  burnishing. — The  POTTO  (cercoleptea,  Illig.).  a  genus  of  car- 
variety  of  porcelain  biscuit  called  Parian  or  nivorous  mammals,  of  small  size,  inhabiting 
Carrara  ware  was  introduced  about  the  year  tropical  America.  They  resemble  the  bears  in 
18i5  in  England,  and  haa  since  been  employed  their  plantigrade  movements  and  in  their  den- 
as  a  beautiful  material  for  statuettes,  which  re-  tition,  but  differ  in  other  characters ;  they  seem 
semblo  the  marble  itself  It  differs  from  porce-  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  quad- 
lain  chiefly  in  the  use  of  a  feldspar  more  fusible  rumana  and  the  plantigrade  carnivora.  The 
than  the  Cornisli  stone.  Its  application  to  the  molars  are  |7|,  small,  the  anterior  3  conical, 
productionof  models  has  engaged  the  attention  and  the  others  tuberculate  with  flat  crowns, 
of  eminent  sculptors  and  potters  in  England,  canines  short  and  blunt;  muzzle  short  and 
and  ex<]nisite  small  works  of  art  are  now  rounded;  the  eyes  large;  the  tongue  slender, 
cheaply  famished  in  it.  The  work,  however,  long,  and  extensile ;  tail  long,  hairy,  and  pre- 
requires  groat  care  and  skill,  the  figures  being  hensile ;  feet  plantigrade,  but  the  6  toes  are 
cast  in  different  parts,  which  are  afterward  separate,  capable  of  independent  motion,  and 
united  together.  A  very  thin  slip  is  poured  provided  with  sharp  claws;  legs  short;  fur 
into  the  mould,  and  a  considerable  time  is  woolly.  The  common  potto,  sometimes  called 
allowed  for  it  to  harden  before  it  is  removed,  kinkajon  (C  eamlitohidtia,  Illig.),  is  abont  the 
The  parts  not  well  supported  are  kept  in  place  size  of  a  cat,  but  more  lender,  of  a  general 
by  props  until  the  mass  has  acquired  suflicient  yellowish  brown  color,  sometimes  reddish 
consistence. — In  Europe  the  forming  of  collec-  brown ;  in  form  and  habits  it  resembles  the 
tions  of  pottery  has  been  an  object  of  interest  lemurs,  and  is  nocturnal,  an  excellent  climber, 
not  only  to  numerous  wealthy  amateurs,  but  using  the  fore  paws  hke  the  squirrels  to  convey 
also  to  the  governments  of  states.  In  England  food  to  the  mouth;  it  is  omnivorous,  feeding 
more  than  100  such  collections  are  noticed  by  on  fruitss,  honey.  Insects,  eggs,  and  small  birds 
Joseph  Marryat,  several  of  which  are  limited  and  mammals,  like  other  plantigrades ;  it  ia 
to  a  special  variety  of  ware  alone.    In  Dresden  fond  of  plundering  the  nests  of  wild  bees,  ob- 
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taining  the  honey  by  means  of  its  long  tongne,  capital  436,000 ;  carpet  factory,  $60,000 ;  chaif 
whence  it  has  reoeived  the  name  of  honey  bear;  fectory,  $60,000;  and  M.  Vnssar  and  co. 'shrew- 
it  is  a.  noAve  of  Guiana,  New  Granada,  Pern,  ery,  capital  |150,000,  which  makes  30,000  bhls. 
and  some  of  the  West  India  islands.-  Being  of  ale  per  annum.  There  are  21  churches,  viz.: 
gentle  and  playful  in  disposition,  it  ia  often  2  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  8  Episcopal,  3 
tamed  as  a  pet,  and  ia  not  nncommonly  seen  in  Priends',  1  Jewish,  1  Lutheran,  5  Methodist, 
menageries.— Potto  is  also  the  native  name  of  1  Presbyterian,  2  Reformed  Dutch,  3  Human 
an  Ali-ican  lemur.     (See  Lori.)  Catholic,  and  1  Universalist.    On  June  4, 1861, 

P0TT8VILLE,  avillageof  Norwegian  town-  ground  was  broken  for  the  foundation  of  the 
ship,  and  capital  of  Schuylkill  eo.,  Penn.,  on  Vassar  female  college,  for  the  erection  and 
the  Schuylkill  river  at  the  entrance  of  Norwe-  endowment  of  which  Matthew  Vassar,  Esq, 
giancreek;  pop.  in  186  0,  8,464.  It  is  the  ter-  of  Poughkeepsie,  has  given  $400,000.  Itisin- 
minus  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  corporated  by  a  charter  granted  by  the  legisla- 
by  which  it  is  98  m.  N.  W.  from  the  former  tureinFeb.l8GI,anditsaffaira  areinthehands 
and  85  m.  from  the  latter.  The  village  ia  situ-  of  a  board  of  trustees.  It  is  to  be  completed 
ated  near  Sharp  mountain,  on  a  very  uneven  in  1863.  Steamboats  ply  between  Poughkeep- 
Bnrfece,ittthemidstofanestensiv6coal  region,  aie  and  New  York,  and  the  New  York  and 
from  which  its  chief  source  of  prosperity  is  Albany  steamers  touch  here;  and  it  is  con- 
derived.  It  contains,  beside  the  county  offices,  nected  by  a  steam  ferry  with  New  Paltz  on  the 
4  founderics  and  machine  shops,  a  brass  found-  opposite  side  of  the  river, — Poughkeepsie  was 
ery,  an  iron  safe  manufiictorv,  a  steam  factory  originally  settled  by  several  Dutch  families  in 
of  sashes  and  woodwork,  3  English  and  3  Ger-  1690-1700.  In  1TT8  the  legialature  was  eon- 
man  weekly  nevrspapers,  a  Welsh  monthly  vened  by  Gov.  Clinton  at  the  Van  Kleeck 
magazine,  and  16  diurohes,  viz. ;  1  Baptist,  3  house,  a  stone  building  pierced  for  musketry 
Episcopal,  1  Evangelical,  1  German  Reformed,  and  used  for  defence,  and  among  other  acts 
8  Lutheran,  1  Methodist,  3  Presbyterian,  3  Ro-  gave  its  assent  to  the  articles  of  confederation; 
man  Catholic,  and  S  Welsh.  and  it  was  here  on  July  26,  1788,  that  the 

POUCHED  RAT.    See  Gophee.  national  constitution  was  ratified  in  the  state 

POUCHETjFiLisAnoinMfinB,  a  French  phy-  convention  asBemhied  for  the  purpose  of  its 

sician,  born  in  Rouen,  Aug.  36,  1800.    He  consideration.    Poughkeepsie  received  a  city 

studied  medicine  in  his  native  city,  and  subse-  charter  in  1854. 

quently  in  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  to  POTJILLET,    Olaude    Sbevais   Matuias,  a 

practice  in  181T.    Upon  his  return  to  Eouenhe  French  physicist,  born  at  Cuzance,  dopartjnent 

was  named  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  of  Doubs,  Feb.  36, 1791.    Ho  was  educated  at 

museum  just  founded  there,  and  in  1838  pro-  the  normal  school,  was  auccessively  a  professor 

fessor  in  the  Eouen  medical  school.    He  has  there,  at  the  Bourbon  college,  the  polytechnic 

written  Zoologie  clamque,  ov,  hiitoire  witurelle  achool,  and  tlie  Sorbonne,  was  preceptor  to 

da  rigne  onmai  (3  vob.  8vo.,  Eouen,  1841)  ;  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  finally  director 

Sechim;hea  mr  Vanatomie  et  la  pliysiologie  dm  of  the  eonser^iatovre  desartaet  metiers.     He  was 

moUiuqiieg  (4to.,  1843) ;    TAiorie  p<mitvce  de  also  an  opposition  member  of  the  chamber  of 

Voiyulation.  spontanee  et  de  la  fkmidatioii  tUi  deputies,  and  opposed  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis 

mammifiret  et  de  VespScc  humaine  {8to.,  1847),  Napoleon.     Ho   has  written   extensively  on 

and  other  works.  physics  and  electricity. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  (said  to  bo  from  Ind.  POUJOULAT,  Jbaw  Joseph   FitAsgois,    a 

Apo-leeep-dnk,  pleasant  harbor),  a  city  and  the  French  author,  bom  at  La  Fare,  department 

capital  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Bouchcs-du-Eh6ne,  Jan.  26,  1808.     Having 

of  the  Hudson  river  (tnd  on  the  Hudson  river  been  educated  at  the  college  of  Aii,  he  went 

railroad,  76  m.  N.  from  New  York  and  69  m.  to  Paris  in  1836,  and  became  acquainted  with 

S.  from  Albany;  pop.  in  1860,  15,000.    The  M.  Michaud,  whom  he  assisted  in  preparing 

greater  portion  is  built  on  a  table  land,  from  his  Biiliothique  des  eroisades,  and  in  1880  ao- 

150  to  300  feet  above  the  river.    About  a  mile  corapanied  him  on  a  tour  through  the  East,  an 

back  is  a  hill,  600  feet  above  the  river,  on  which  account  of  which  they  published  in  their  Uor- 

is  the  Poughkeepsie  collegiate  school.     From  reapondaiwe  d'Orient  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1833-'6). 

this  eminence  the  eye  has  a  range  of  about  He  subsequently  edited  with  Michaud  the  A^tm- 

3,500  sq.  m.     The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  velle  eollectwn,  des  memoires  pouT  gervi-r  d  VhU- 

ond  has  good  public  buildings  and  many  eie-  toire  de  France  depvia  le  18'  nhile  juaqu'd  ia 

gant  private  residences.    It  contains  a  city  hall,  Jin  dii   18'  (32  vols,  8vo.,  1836-'8),  and  has 

4  banks,  a  savings  bank,  an  academy,  6  public  since  published  many  works  upon  historical  and 

schools  with  1,900  pupils,  a  law  school,  lyceum,  literary  subjects. 

and  orphan  asylum  and  home  for  the  friendless.  POUND  (LAt  pondita,  a  weight),  a  measure 

It  has  a  pubho  library  containing  about  6,000  of  weight.    As  mentioned  under  Avoibdupois, 

volumes.    A  rural  cemetery  of  64  acres  has  two  different  pounds  are  in  use.    One  is  called 

been  laid  out  a  short  distance  below  the  city,  the  avoirdupois  or  commercial  pound,  and  is 

There  are  a  number  of  manufactories,  the  prin-  equal  to  7,000  grains;    and   the  other  the 

cipalofwMcharethcPoughkeepsieironworks,  apothecaries'  or  troy  pound,  of  5,760  gr^na, 

with  a  capita  of  $200,000 ;  a  carriage  fectory,  (See  Avoiedupois.) 
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POUTTD  {Anglo*8ax.  pvnd,  a  fold),  in  law,  amid  great  poverty  and  privations,  he  main- 
a  pen,  pinfold,  or  enclosure  of  any  kind  an-  tained  this  "  ragged  school "  to  the  very  day 
thorized  by  law  and  belonging  to  a  town,  of  bis  death,  a  period  of  nearly  50  years.  His 
city,  or  county,  in  which  horses,  asaes,  mnlea,  schooli  though  a  little  later  than  that  of  Tata 
sheep,  goats,  and  swine  that  are  wandering  Giovanni  (see  Bokgi,  Giovabni),  was  prompted 
about,  or  are  trespassing,  may  bo  confined  until  by  the  same  motives,  and  was,  at  least  in  Great 
claimed  and  taien  out  by  the  owner,  by  due  Britain,  the  beginning  of  "ragged  schools," 
process  of  law  or  in  a  lawful  way.  The  prao-  since  so  extensively  established  in  the  United 
tice  of  impounding  stray  or  mischievous  cat-  Kingdom  and  elsewhere, 
tie  is  extremely  ancient  in  England,  and  was  P0U8SIN.  I.  Nicolas,  a  French  ptuntet, 
adopted  bj  the  American  colonies  from  their  bom  in  Andelys,  Normandy,  in  1594,  died  in 
beginning.  The  whole  process  is  carefully  Rome,  Nov.  19, 1685.  He  was  descended  from 
regulated  by  statutes  in  the  United  States,  an  ancient  but  impoverished  family  of  the 
The  provisions  of  these  statutes  differ  very  French  nobility,  and  was  carefully  instructed 
mnch.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  in  literature  and  the  sciences  under  the  super- 
prevailing  principles  of  law  on  this  subject  vision  of  his  father.  He  acquired  the  elements 
(resting  however  on  authority  rather  than  upon  of  his  art  from  two  French  pmnters  of  moder- 
Btatutes)  is,  that  a  pound  keeper  is  bound  to  ate  ability,  bnt  received  his  first  ideas  of  style 
receive  every  animal  offered  to  his  custody  in  and  eomposition  from  studying  engravings  of 
due  form  of  law,  and  is  not  amenable  whether  tho  works  of  Raphael  and  Giuho,  Eomano. 
the  anima!  be  pounded  for  legal  and  sufficient  The  Italian  poet  Marino,  struck  by  some  of  his 
cause  or  otherwise.  eai'Iier  efforts,  induced  Mm  to  visit  Eome,  where 

POUND  STERLING,  a  denomination  of  he  arrived  in  1S34,  and  was  preseated  to  Car- 
money,  originating  from  the  pound  weight  of  dinal  BarberinL  The  departure  of  this  prelate 
silver,  which  anciently  was  divided  into  340  from  the  city  and  tho  sudden  death  of  Martino 
parts  called  pence.  These  pence  were  deslg-  left  him,  without  friend  or  patron,  to  struggle 
natedesferfi'ny,  whence  the  name  "sterling,"  the  for  himself,  and  for  several  years  he  earned  & 
legal  description  of  the  English  current  coin.'  bare  subsistence  by  disposing  of  his  pictures 
This  ia  supposed  to  Imve  been  derived  origi-  for  trifling  sums.  At  this  time  he  lived  with 
nally  from  Easterlings,  the  popular  name  of  the  sculptor  Franpois  du  Quesnoy,  and  under 
traders  from  the  Baltic  and  from  Germany,  the  influence  of  this  association,  as  well  as  of 
who  visited  London  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  tastes  with  which  his  classical  training  had 
Bome  of  whom  were  probably  employed'  in  imbued  him,  he  made  close  studies  of  the  most 
coining.  The  pound  sterling  is  a  money  of  ac-  celebrated  antique  statues  and  bass-reliefs.  He 
count ;  the  gold  coin  representing  it  is  called  a  also  profited  much  by  the  pictures  of  Raphael 
sovereign,  whose  current  value  in  U.  8.  money  and  Domenichino,  but  his  style  was  founded 
is  $4.84,  and  its  actual  value  slightly  more.  mainly  on  the  antique;  and  so  engrossing  were 

POUNDS,  John,  an  English  philanthropist,  his  studies  of  the  ancient  statues  that,  as  Sir 
born  in  Portsmouth  in  176G,  died  there,  Jan,  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed,  "he  may  he 
1,  1889.  Being  crippled  by  an  accident  in  his  said  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  them 
youth,  while  working  in  the  royal  dockyard  thBn  with  the  people  who  were  about  him," 
at  his  native  place,  he  took  up  the  occupation  Fuseli,  in  allusion  to  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
of  a  cobbler.  At  the  age  of  22  he  undertook  antique,  said  that  "he  painted  basso -rilievo." 
to  support  a  child  of  his  brother's,  who  was  a  His  "  Death  of  Germanicus"  and  "  Capture  of 
cripple  from  inversion  of  the  feet.  After  many  Jerusalem  by  Titus,"  painted  for  Cardinal  Bar- 
efforts  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the  child's  berini,  first  brought  nim  into  notice,  and  in 
limbs  to  their  true  position,  and  commenced  1639  his  reputation  was  so  well  established 
teaching  him  to  read.  Thinking  that  he  would  that  Louis  XIII.  sent  him  a  special  invitation 
lenrn  faster  if  he  had  companions,  he  invited  a  to  France,  made  him  his  first  painter  in  ordi- 
poor  neighbor  to  send  his  children  to  his  shop  nary,  with  a  pension,  and  lodged  him  Ja  the 
for  instruction,  and  in  a  few  months  extended  Taileries.  The  jealousy  of  Simon  Vouet  and 
the  invitation  to  other  families,  till  his  shop,  6  other  rival  artists  rendered  his  life  uncom- 
by  18  feet,  was  filled  with  scholars.  These,  by  fortahle,  and  in  1643  he  gladly  availed  himself 
processes  of  his  own  contrivance,  which  bore  of  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  more  conge- 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Pestalozzi's,  though  nial  atmosphere  of  Rome,  promising  however 
he  had  never  heard  of  that  celebrated  eduea-  to  revisit  Paris.  The  death  of  Louis  and  of 
tor,  he  instructed  in  the  rudimentary  branches,  Richelieu  in  the  succeeding  year  afforded  him 
and  under  his  tuition  they  gained  as  thorough  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
a  mastery  of  them  as  the  children  in  the  best  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
public  schools.  There  were  always  many  more  Eome.  He  lived  quietly  and  unostentatiously, 
applicants  for  admission  into  his  school  than  absorbed  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  pro- 
his  little  shop  would  hold;  but  when  there  was  duced  subsequent  to  hia  return  from  France 
a  vacancy  he  always  selected  the  most  turbu-  many  easel  pictures  of  large  size,  which  he 
lent  and  vicious  children,  and  seldom  tailed  to  readily  disposed  of  at  moderate  prices.  So 
make  them  quiet  and  well  behaved.  'With-  liberal  was  his  disposition,  that  notwithstand- 
out  any  pecuniary  assistance  from  others,  and  ing  hia  fi^gal  life  he  left  at  his  death  a  prop- 
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erty  amounting  to  only  15,000  Eoman  scndi.  istics  of  the  highest  genins  and  the  most  re- 
As  a  painter  of  history,  classical  rayOiology,  or  fined  taste,"  As  a  painter  of  ideal  landscape, 
allegory,  and  of  landscape,  Poussin  was  one  of  according  to  the  same  authority,  "  his  eoncep- 
the  most  remarkable  and  learned  of  his  age:  tionof  natureisseriouBandsolemn;  agrandeur 
and  his  works,  which  are  widely  dispersed  of  form  prevails  as  in  his  historical  works, 
among  public  and  private  galleries,  are  still  held  whde  his  coloring,  which  never  possesses  any 
in  great  esteem.  His  historical  works,  accord-  great  charm,^is  sometimes  almost  harsh."  His 
ing  to  Dr.  Waagen,  represent  three  distinct  landscapes  are  commonly  embellished  with  an- 
periods;  the  first,  comprising  his  early  resi-  cient  architecture  or  figures  taken  from  classical 
dence  in  Rome,  being  distinguished  by  hard-  mythology  and  history,  and  present  excellent 
neas  of  outline,  thin  coloring,  and  defective  specimens  of  what  is  called  the  "heroic"  style 
composition;  the  second,  by  excellence  of  com-  ot  this  department  of  painting.  H.  GjISPAB, 
position  and  expressive  heads ;  and  the  third,  brother-in-law  of  the  preceding,  horn  in  Eome 
by  an.  imitation  of  the  antique  which  finally  in  1613,  died  there  in  1675.  Ilia  family  name 
becomes  mannered  and  monotonous.  Of  hia  was  Dughet,  hut  after  the  marriage  of  Nicolas 
large  historical  pieces  the  Louvre  contains  a  Poussin  with  his  sister,  he  was  adopted  by 
noble  collection,  including  the  "Deluge;"  Nicolas,  who  had  no  children,  and  assumed  his 
"Eape  of  the  Sabines ;"  "  Eliezur  and  Eebeo-  name.  Under  the  instruction  of  his  brother- 
ca;"  the  "Finding  of  Moses;"  "Christ  ap-  in-law  he  became  very  eminent  in  the  departs 
pearing  at  the  Prayer  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  ment  of  landscape,  depicting  the  finest  scenery- 
healing  a  Japasoso  Woman,"  which  Waagen  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Tivoh,  and  Friacati, 
calls  the  best  of  all  his  altarpieces;  and  "Christ  and,  in  imitation  of  his  master,  composing  ideal 
healing  the  Blind  Man  of  Jericho,"  according  pictures.  He  was  a  rapid  and  facile  painter, 
to  the  same  anthority,  the  most  satisfactory  firm  in  his  handling,  and  so  carefnl  a  student 
of  his  later  works.  In  the  same  collection  of  nature  that  he  gave  to  every  tree  and  shrub 
are  hia  celebrated  Et  in  Arcadia  Ego,  aptly  the  pecnliar  character  of  its  species.  For  aerial 
described  as  "a  noble  pastoral  in  which  the  effects  and  chiaroscuro  he  was  almost  unrival- 
mntahility  of  all  earthly  tilings  is  suggested  in  led,  althongh  his  pictures  frequently  have  a 
the  finest  and  most  touching  manner;"  and  sombre  tone,  which  is  believed  to  he  the  effect 
"Enrydice  bitten  by  the  Serpent,"  conveying  of  tjme.  In  his  earlier  works  he  followed  the 
a  simUar  moral,  and  like  its  companion  picture  manner  of  Nicolas,  with  which  ho  Bubsequently 
distinguished  by  its  sentiment  of  repose  and  its  combined  striking  peculiarities  of  his  own,  the 
grand  and  simple  landscape.  The  Louvre  also  composition,  though  founded  on  the  heroic 
contains  the  series  of  "  Four  Seasons,"  painted  style,  having  a  brighter  and  freer  character, 
during  the  last  5  years  of  his  life.  In  the  British  which  forms  a  happy  contrast  to  the  severe 
national  gallery  are  some  of  the  finest  of  his  earnestness  of  his  master.  He  improved  his 
purely  classical  or  mythologioal  subjects,  one  color  by  studying  the  works  of  Claude  Lor- 
of  which,  the  "Dance  of  the  Bacchanals,"  re-  raine.  Kugler  says;  "It  is  what  may  be  call- 
fleets  so  completely  (he  spirit  of  antique  scnip-  ed  the  living  soul  of  landscape  which  first  ap- 
ture  that  it  might  have  been  copied  from  the  pears  with  its  full  efitect  in  Caspar  Ponssin'a 
bass-reliefs  of  a  Grecian  nrn.  But  the  most  works."  His  pecnliar  skiD  in  aerial  efiects  was 
celebrated  of  Ponssin's  works  in  England  are  shown  in  his  land  storms,  which  ho  executed 
the  two  sets  of  the  "  Seven  Sacraments"  in  with  remarkable  power,  and  of  which  a  well 
Belvoir  castle  and  tho  Bridgewater  gallery.  In  known  example,  representing  Dido  and  .^neas 
the  latter  collection  is  also  a  fine  picture  of  taking  reftige  from  the  tempest  in  a  cave,  is 
"  Moses  striking  the  Eock,"  and  in  that  of  Mr,  contained  in  the  British  national  gallery.  In 
Mika  at  Leigh  Court  tho  well  known  "  Plague  the  same  collection  is  a  landscape  entitled 
of  Athens."  Scattered  throughout  his  works  "Abraham  and  Isaac  going  to  the  Sacrifice," 
are  also  pieces  from  sacred  and  profane  history  which  has  been  called  the  painter's  masterpiece, 
of  much  Bweetness  of  tone  and  expression;  "a  POWELL,  Baden,  an  English  clergyman  and 

froof,"  obsen'es  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  that  Nicolas  author,  bom  in  1796,  died  in,  London,  Jnne  11, 

onssin  could  be,  when  he  chose,  a  poetical  1860.     He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1817, 

and  effective  colorist."    On  the  other  hand,  he  and  in  1837  was  elected  Savilian  professor  of 

could  descond  to  the  roost  revolting  treatment  geometry  in  that   university,   which  appoint- 

of  a  subject,  as  in  his  "  Martj-rdom  of  St.  Eras-  ment  he  held  until  his  death.    He  was  active 

mns  "  in  the  Vatican,  in  which  the  entrails  of  in  his  cfibrts  to  introduce  into  the  nniversity  a 

the  saint  are  in  the  act  of  being  wound  out  of  greater  attention,  to  the  natural  sciences,  and, 

his  body  by  a  windla^  around  which  they  are  although  in  holy  orders,  he  held  no  living.  His 

twisted;  a  work  justifying  the  remark  of  Dide-  writings  are  either  strictly  scientific  in  their 

rot,  that  if  all  the  martyrdoms  painted  by  great  character,  or  treat  of  the  connection  between 

masters  should  escape  the  ravages  of  time,  pos-  science  and  theology.    Among  the  former  may 

teritf  wonld  regard  the  present  race  of  men  as  he  mentioned  a  "  History  of  Natural  Phiioso- 

"  ferocious  beasts  or  anthrmophagi."  Notwith-  phy"   (1884);    "A   General  and    Elementary 

standing  hia  pedantry  and  faults  of  style  and  View   of  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light" 

color,  Poussin  was,  in  the  estimation  of  Kugler,  (1841) ;  and  a  large  number  of  papers  in  the 

"  a  great  man,  and  his  pictures  bear  character-  transactions  of  various  scientifio  societies,  of 
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which  the  most  remarkable  were  "  Reports  on  "  ImpresMons  of  America"  (3  vola.  8to.,  Lou- 
Luminous  Meteors,"  "Oa  the  Repulsive  Power  don,  1335);  "The  King's  Secret,"  a  novel ; 
of  Heat,"  "  On.  the  Dispersion  of  Light,"  "  On  "The  Lost  Heir,"  <&c.  He  was  a  man.  of  genial 
Elliptio  Polarization  of  Light,"  and  "  On  Irra-  habits,  and  much  amiability  and  native  humor, 
diation,"  Of  the  second  class  may  be  mention-  POWERS,  Hiram,  an  American  sculptor,  bom 
ed  "The  Connection  of  Natural  and  Divme  inWoodstoelt,  Vt.,  July  29, 1805.  He  was  the 
Truth,  or  the  Study  of  the  Inductive  Philoao-  8lh  of  a  family  of  9  children,  and  passed  his 
phy  considered  83  subservient  to  Theology"  youth  on  his  father's  farm,  acquiring  tie  rudi- 
(London,  1838);  "Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the  meats  of  a  district  school  education,  and  some 
Inductive  Pliilosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds,  knowledge  of  drawing  and  of  various  kinds  of 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation"  (1855);  handicraft.  The  farm  proving  unsuccessful,  ho 
"  Christianity  without  Judaism"  (18B7);  "The  emigrated  with  the  family  to  Ohio,  and  upon 
Order  of  Nature  considered  with  reference  to  the  death  of  his  father  soon  after  established 
the  Claims  of  Revelation"  (1869) ;  and  "  On  himself  in  Cincinnati,  where,  after  being  suo- 
the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  in  coasively  employed  in  a  reading  room  connected 
"Essays  and  Reviews"  (1860).  The  purpose  with  one  of  the  hotels  and  in  a  produce  store, 
of  the  works  of  the  latter  class  was  to  maintain  he  procured  a  atuation  with  a  clockmaker,  for 
that  the  rejection  of  ideas  generally  prevalent  whom  he  collected  debts,  beside  aiding  in  the 
upon  theological  subjects,  which  in  the  prog-  mechanical  part  of  the  business.  About  this 
ress  of  modern  science  have  been  called  in  time  he  became  acquainted  with,  a  German 
question,  or  at  least  modified,  is  in  no  way  a  sculptor,  from  whom  ho  learned  the  art  of 
hindrance  to  a  sincere  heUef  in  the  cardinal  modelling  in.  plaster,  and  ntter  a  little  practice 
truths  of  religion.  he  was  able  to  produce  plaster  bn^s  of  con- 

POWER  of  a  quantity,  in  mathematics,  the  siderable  merit.  The  taste  for  art  fostered  by 
result  obtained  by  muitipjying  that  quantity  a  this  employment  induced  him  to  form  a  con- 
oertaia  number  of  times  by  itself.  Tlius,  the  nection  with  the  western  museum  at  Cincin- 
2d  power  of  3  is  2X2^4;  the  Sd  power,  nati,  the  waxwork  department  of  wliich  was 
2  X.2  X  3  =  8,  The  degree  of  the  power,  or  for  T  years  under  his  direction.  Aspiring  to  a 
the  number  of  times  that  the  given  quantity  is  higher  walk  in  his  profession,  and  feeling  that 
taken  as  a  factor,  is  expressed  by  a  number  he  might  depend  for  a  support  upon  his  labors 
called  the  exponent,  written  above  and  at  the  as  a  sculptor,  he  repwred  in  1835  to  Washing- 
right  of  the  quantity ;  thus,  2'  denotes  the  3d  ton,  and  was  for  some  time  profitably  employed 
power  of  3,  and  2  is  styled  the  root  of  3',  in  modelling  busts  of  distmguished  men.  With 

POWER,  Ttbonk,  an  Irish  actor  and  author,  the  proceeds  derived  ftom  these  efi'orts,  and  by 
born  in  county  Waterford  in  1795,  perished  at  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth  of 
sea  in  1841.  His  mother,  having  been  left  a  Cincinnati,  he  was  enabled  in  183T  to  carry 
widow  during  his  infancy,  removed  to  Glamor-  into  elfect  a  long  cherished  desire  to  visit  Italy, 
ganshire.  South  Wales,  and  in  the  theatre  of  In  the  same  year  he  established  himself  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Cardiff  Tyrone  made  Florence,  which,  with  the  exception  of  ocoa- 
his  debut  upon  the  stage  as  Romeo.  For  a  sional  visits  to  Rome  and  elsewhere,  haa  con- 
number  of  years  subsequent  ho  performed  at  tinned  ever  since  to  be  his  home,  and  for  sev- 
different  provincial  theatres,  attempting  both  eral  months  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  model- 
comic  and  pathetic  parts,  although  the  former  ling  busts.  Gradually  gaining  confidence  in 
were  better  suited  to  him.  In  1818  he  retired  iiis  powers  and  focility  in  the  nse  of  the  chisel, 
from  the  stage,  but  in  1821  reappeared  at  sev-  he  produced  in  1838  an  ideal  statue  of  Eve, 
eral  London  theatres.  His  first  decided  sue-  which  escited  the  admiration  of  Tliorwaldsen, 
cess  in  the  metropolis  was  achieved  in  1824  in  who  pronounced  it  a  work  which  any  sculptor 
the  part  of  Paddy  CHalloran,  and  thenceforth  might  be  proud  to  claim  as  his  masterpiece.  A 
he  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  devote  his  abili-  year  later  he  finished  the  model  of  his  "  Greek 
ties  exclusivelytothedelineation  of  Irish  char-  Slave,"  his  most  widely  known  and  popular 
acters,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled.  To  a  prepos-  work,  and  of  which  upward  of  6  duplicates  in 
Hcssing  personal  appearance  he  united  a  viva-  marble  are  in  existence,  beside  an  immense 
cious  air,  a  genuine  appreciation  of  Irish  hu-  number  of  plaster  casts  and  reduced  copies  in 
mor,  a  rich  brog^ue,  and  a  fine  taste  for  singing,  parian.  Amongother  well  known  works  by  him 
These  qualities  made  his  personation  of  snch  are  the  "  Eisher  Boy,"  of  which  3  repetitions  in 
partsas  the  "Irish  Tator,"  RoryO'More,irur-  mai'ble  have  been  produced;  "II  Penseroso;" 
toch  Delany,  "Teddy  the  Tiler,"  Sir  Patrick  "Proserpine,"  a  bust;  "California;"  "Araeri- 
O'Plenipo,  Phelim  O'Flannigan,  and  manyoth-  ca,"  modelled  for  the  crystal  palace  at  Sjden- 
ers,  written  expressly  for  him,  among  the  tri-  ham,  England;  and  portrmt  statues  of  Wash- 
umphs  of  the  comic  stage.  In  1833  he  visited  ington  for  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  of  Cal- 
the  United  States,  where  he  obtained  great  soo-  houn  for  South  Carolina.  The  latter,  his  best 
cess  in  his  leading  parts ;  and  in  1840  he  made  work  of  the  kind,  trfter  suffering  shipwreck 
another  professional  tour  ia  North  America,  off  the  coast  of  Long  island,  was  safely  de- 
Heembarked  March  11, 1841,forEuropeinthe  posited  in  Charleston,  Of  his  busts,  which 
steamship  President,  which  was  never  subse-  comprise  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
quently  heard  of    Power  was  the  author  of  ductions  of  his  ciiisel,  those  of  Adams,  Jaok- 
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BOn,  'Webster,  Calhoun,  Chief  Justice  Marsliall,  corn.    "When  Kewport  Bubseqiiently  returned 

Everett,  Van  Buren,  and  other  distinguislied  to  Virginia  from  England,  he  was  eoniinissioaed 

Americans,  are  well  known  and  striking  spe-  to  discover  the  South  sea;  and  as  he  was  ob- 

camens.     One  of  his  latest  productions  is  a  liged  to  pass  through  Powhatan's  territory,  a 

bronzo  statue  of  Webster,  now  erected  in  the  nnmber  of  presents  were  brought  him,  one  of 

Htate  house  grounda  at  Boston.     Mr.  Powers  is  which  waa  a  crown,  and  the  ceremony  of  coro- 

tiie  inventor  of  a  process  of  modelling  in  plaster  nation  was  performed  a  few  days  later,  when 

which,  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  taking  a  in  order  to  have  him  stoop  it  was  found  noces- 

olay  model  of  the  subject,  greatly  espedites  the  sary  to  lean  hard  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 

labors  of  the  sculptor,  Indian  monarch,  whose  comprehension  of  the 

POWERS,  Mbcbanioal.    See  MEoaANics.  ceremony  seems  not  to  have  been  very  clear. 

POWESHIEK,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  For  the   honor   shown  him,  Powhatan  gave 

by  the  North  fork  of  Skunk  river,  which  trav-  Newport  his  nnantle  and  old  shoes.    Captain 

erses  the.S.  W.  comer,  and  Beaver,  Sugar,  and  Smith  afterward  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 

other  creeks ;  area,  BT0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  to  capture  the  "  emperor"  iu  order  to  obtain  a 

B,670.    It  has  a  fertile  soil.    The  productions  supply  of  corn ;  and  in  revenge  for  this,  Pow- 

in  1859  were  90,470  bnshcls  of  wbeat^  6,698  hatan  prepared  to  attack  the  English  by  night, 

of  oats,  341,500  of  Indian  corn,  10,785  ofpota-  bnt  was  foiled  by  the  watchfulness  of  Poca- 

toes,  4,096  tons  of  hay,  4,736  galls,  of  sorghum  hontas.    The  quarrels  between  Powhatan  and 

molasses,  73,572  lbs.  of  bntter,  and  ■5,266  of  the  English  did  not"  cease  until  the  marriage 

wool.     Capital,  Montezuma.  of  his  daughter  with  Eolfe,  after  which  he  was 

POWHATAlf,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Va.,  bordered  their  firm  friend. 

H".  by  the  James  river  and  S.  by  the  Appomat-  POWNALL,  Thomas,  an  English  statesman 

tos ;  area,  about   300  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860,  and  author,  born  in  Lincoln  in  1722,  died  in 

8,891,  of  whom  S,403  were  slaves.    It  has  a,  Bath  in  1806.    He  emigrated  to  America  in 

level  surface  and  a  naturally  fertile  soil,  much  1753,  and  in  1757  was  appointed  governor  of 

of  which,  however,  has  been  exhausted.    The  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.   Having  been 

firoductions  in  1850  were  315,155  bushels  of  recalled  at  his  own  request,  he  succeeded  Sir 
ndian  com,  115,437  of  wheat,  89,189  of  oats,  Pranoia  Bernard  as  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
1,000,490  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  14,671  of  wool.  Jersey  in  1760,  and  soon  afterward  became 
There  were  19  churches,  and  305  pnpiis  at-  governor  of  South  Carolina.  In  1761  he  re- 
tending  sdiools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  turned  to  England,  was  made  comptroller-gen- 
$1,927,039,  showing  an  increase  of  26  per  eral  of  the  expenditures  of  the  army  in  Ger- 
cent.  since  1850.  CapitaJ,  Scottsville.  many,  and  in  1768  was  elected  to  parliament. 
POWHATAN,  a  sachem  of  great  authority  He  earnestly  opposed  the  measures  of  the  gov- 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Virginia  at  the  ernment  against  the  colonies.  After  being  3 
time  of  its  colonization,  died  in  1618.  He  was  timesretumed  to  parliament,  he  retired  in  1780, 
a  man  of  great  native  talent,  and  had  raised  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  anti- 
himself  from  the  rank  of  a  chieftain  to  the  quanan studies.  His  principal  works  are :  "De- 
command  of  30  tribes,  which  numbered  about  scription  of  the  Middle  States  of  America" 
8,000  souls.  His  dominions  included  thecoun-  (1776);  "A  Memorial  to  the  Sovereigns  of  En- 
try between  the  rivers  James  and  Patuxent,  rope  on  the  State  of  Aflairs  between  the  Old 
and  in  the  interior  as  far  as  the  fails  of  the  and  the  New  World"  (1781);  "A  Memorial  to 
chiefrivers.  Of  his  two  places  of  abode,  Pow-  the  Sovereigns  of  America"  (1788) ;  "Notices 
hatan,  on  the  present  site  of  Eichmond,  was  a  and  Descriptions  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
village  of  32  wigwams  only ;  but  a  guard  of  Provincia  Eomana  of  Gaul "  (4to.,  1788) ;  "  In- 
40  warriors  constantly  attended  his  person,  tellectnal  Physics;"  "Principles  of  Polity;" 
and  his  dwelling  was  watched  at  night  by  4  "Administration  of  the  Colonies;"  and  a 
sentinels.  After  the  extension  of  his  power  "Treatise  on  Old  Age." 
northward,  however,  he  resided  principally  at  POZZO  DI  BOEGO,  Oablo  Andbea,  count, 
Werowocomoco,  on  York  river,  in  the  present  a  Eussian  diplomatist,  born  in  Alaiain  Corsica, 
county  of  Gloucester.  He  was  disposed  to  March  8,  1768,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  15,  1S43. 
look  with  dislike  upon  the  coming  of  the  whites,  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  but  impover- 
though  when  the  first  expedition  nnder  New-  ished  family,  and  after  receiving  an  elementary 
port  and  Smith  visited  him  at  his  residence  in  education  in  his  oativ-e  country  completed  his 
Powhatan,  ho  treated  them  with  hospitality,  studies  at  Pisa.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Subsequently,  Smith  havingbeen  taken  prisoner  revolution  he  was  an  advocate  in  Corsica,  and 
and  about  to  be  despatched  by  dubs,  Powha-  intimate  with  the  Bonaparte  family.  He  em- 
tan,  throi^h  the  intervention  of  his  daughter  braced  liberal  views,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  with 
Pocahontas,  spared  his  life,  and  ultimately  sent  Gen.  Gentili  to  offer  to  the  constituent  assembly 
him  to  Jamestown  with  strong  protestations  of  the  thanks  of  Corsica  for  having  declared  that 
regard.  During  another  visit  from  the  English,  island  an  integral  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Powhatan  succeeded  in  overreaching  Newport  France.  He  waa  elected  to  the  French  legis- 
in  trade;  but  an  equivalent  advantage  was  ob-  lativo  assembly  in  1791,  joined  the  Girondists, 
tained  by  Smith,  who  exchanged  a  pound  or  and  acted  zealously  with  the  war  party;  but 
two  of  blue  beads  for  200  or  300  hnshels  of  falling  under  suspicion,  he  returned  to  Corsica 
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after  tlie  dissobtion  of  the  assembly,  attached  POZZTTOLANA,  &  reddish,  porons,  friable 
himself  to  the  party  of  Paoii,  and  when  the  mineral  of  volcanic  origin.  When  reduced  to 
island  was  freed  from  the  dominion  of  France  a  fine  powder  and  mised  with  lime,  it  forms  a 
became  president  of  the  council.  When  the  cement  of  stony  hardness.  It  was  discovered 
EngliaJi  withdrew  he  went  to  London,  and  there  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  the  town  of  Puteoli 
as  the  agent  of  the  French  refugees  began  liia  (now  Pozzuoli),  and  called  puhis  puteolanua. 
careerasadiplomatist.  He  had  entirely  broken  They  made  great  use  of  it  in  their  submarine 
with  the  Bonapartes,  and  his  sympathies  were  Btruotnres,  as  it  hardens  aa  well  when  iru- 
altogether  with  the  anti-Gallican  party.  In  mersed  in  water  as  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
1793  he  went  to  Vienna  in  order  to  brii^  about  PRADIER,  Jbas  Jaoqubs,  a  French  scnlp- 
a  coalition  between  Austria  and  Eussia  against  tor,  born  in  Geneva  in  1793,  died  in  Paris  in 
France,  accompanied  Suwaroff  in  his  campaign  1852.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  had 
of  1799,  and  in  1803  entered  the  Russian  ser-  left  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
vice  as  councillor  of  state.  As  Russian  com-  Nant«9,  was  sent  to  Paria  while  yet  a  boy, 
inissioner  he  was  despatched  in  1803  to  the  studied  under  the  sculptor  Lemot,  and  received 
Eussian,  English,  and  Neapolitan  anny  in  the  from  Napoleon  a  sm^  pension.  lie  gained  a 
north  of  Italy,  was  Bubsequentiy  sent  on  va-  gold  medal  when  23  years  of  age,  and  the  nest 
rious  missions  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  was  year  obtained  by  his  "Philoctetes  at  Lemnos" 
present  in  the  battle  fought  oif  the  isle  of  the  great  pri?.e  of  sculpture,  which  entitled  him 
Tenedos,  July  1,1807,  between  the  Russian  and  to  a  residence  of  4  years  in  Italy  at  the  cspcnsa 
Turldah  fleets,  in  which  the  former  was  vioto-  of  the  government.  At  the  eshibition  of  1819 
lions.  On  account  of  the  treaty  concluded  be-  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him,  and  in  1827 
tween  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  Pozzo  left  the  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
Eussian  service  in  1808,  fearing  that  he  would  fine  arts,  to  fill  the  seat  left  vacant  by  his  mas- 
be  ddivered  over  to  the  latter,  and  succes-  ter  Jjcmot,  Among  the  most  admired  of  bia 
sively  went  to  Vienna,  to  Constantinople,  and  worlts  are  "  Psyche,"  the  "  Three  Graces," 
in  1810  to  London.  After  the  close  of  Uie  oam-  "  Oyparissus,"  "  Venus  and  Cupid,"  "  The  Bac- 
paign  of  1813  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperor  chante  and  the  Satyr,"  "  Phryne,"  La  jioeaie 
Alexander.  His  whole  influence  was  constantly  Ugire  and  the  two  muses  which  adorn  the 
exerted  to  keep  Alexander  steadfast  in  the  war  fountain,  of  l£oli£re  in  Paris,  "  Industry"  in  the 
against  France,  and  the  junction  of  Sweden  Paris  exchange,  "Liberty"  in  the  chamber  of 
with  the  allied  powers  is  ascribed  mainly  to  deputies,  "Phidias"  in  the  Tuileries  garden, 
his  representations.    In  the  beginning  of  1814  and  statues  of  saints  in  several  Paris  churches. 


9.  went  to  England  to  secure  the  active  < 


operation  of  that  power,  strenuously  advocated    born  in  Kouen  in  1632,  died  in  Paris  in  Jan, 


the  bold  resolution  of  marching  upon  Pari 
'  1  the  congress  of  Ohitillon  opposed 


ceding  to  the  offers  of  Napoleon.     After  the    tention  that  when  in  1677  Racine  prodnced 


abdication  of  the  emperor  he  was  made  Rus- 
ir  to  the  provisional  govern- 
,   ..  he  congress  of  Vienna,  and 

afterward  was  ambassador  at  the  French  court. 
t  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 


n  Nov.  1815.    In  1823  he  was  made  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary  to  Spain,  but  soon  returned, 


PRADON,  Jean  Nicolas,  a  French  poet, 


1698.    In  1674  he  produced  Ms  first  tragedy, 
Pirame  et  ThUH,  which  attracted  so  much  at- 


JPMdre,  the  duchess  of  Bouillon  and  her  broth- 

._.__.           .     „  er  the  duke  of  Nevers,  who  had  a  pique  against 

attended  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  great  poet,  caused  Pradon  to  write  a  tra- 

■■''"'          '  '           be  same  subject  under  the  title  of 

.__  J. _..    .   _    ._       ...      .,  £iHDoiy&!,  and  managed  to  have  it 

where  he  received  a  sUght  wound,  and  after  performed  at  the  same  time  in  a  rival  theatre, 

the  second  restoration  was  ofiered  the  post  The  duke  and  duchess,  securing  a  number  of 

of  minister  of  the  interior,  but   declined   it.  seats  in  both  houses,  sent  crowds  to  applaud 

He  remained  in  France  in  the  capacity  of  Eus-  the  play  of  their  protege,  while  they  thinned 

ambassador,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  ranks  of  the  spectators  of  Eacinc.    This 


lasted  for  6  nights  in  succession,  and  Pradon 

_,  __  _^ ,  _ .  was  apparently  the  more  successful  of  the  two. 

and  upon  the  accession  of  Nidiolas  to  the  In  order  to  complete  his  triumph,  he  wrote  a 

throne  was  created  a  count.    He  was  ambas-  comedy,  Le  jtigement  d'Apollon  sur  PhMre,  a 

sadoratPariswhenthevevolutionofl830  broke  weak  attempt  to  ridicule  Eacine.    Everj  one 

outi  and  in  the  following  year  his  situation  was  of  his  11  tragedies  is  below  criticism, 

exceedingly  unpleasant  in  consequence  of  the  PRADT,  Dominiqdb   DcForn,  abb6  de,  a 

course  pursued  by  Russia  in  suppressing  the  French  political  writer,  born  at  Allanches, 

Polish  insui-reotion.    So  great  was  the  detesta-  Auven?ne,  April  S3, 1759,  died  March  18, 1837. 

tion  of  Russia  in  Paris,  that  on  the  arrival  of  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  lie  was 

the  news  of  the  fall  of  Warsaw  in  Sept  1831,  vicar-general  of  the  archbishop  of  Eonen,  was 

the  populace  came  near  storming  Pozzo's  hotel,  elected  by  the  clergy  of  Normandy  deputy  to 

In  1833  he  was  recalled,  but  soon  sent  back,  the  states-general,  sided  with  the  royalists  in 

He  was  afterward  twice  sent  to  London  on  the  constituent  assembly,  and  in  1791  fled  to 

business  relating  to  the  eastern  and  Bel^an  Hamburg,  where  in  1T98  he  published  a  pam- 

questions,  but  after  1835  he  retired  from  pub-  phlet  entitled  L'antid^te  au  eotigrh  de  Sat- 

lie  life  on  account  of  his  health,  and  lived  in  tadt,  ou  plan,  d'un  ntm-rel  iquiUbre  Europeen, 

Paris  until  his  death.  In  another  tract,  La  Prune  et  ta  neatraliti 
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(1800),  te  urged  a  coalition  of  Europe  agdnat  PE^NESTE  (now  Palestrina),  an  ancient 
the  French  republic.  Ho  returned  to  France  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Apen- 
in  1801,  when  his  Tr(ds  dges  dei  coltmiea  (8  nines,  23  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Rome.  It  was  prob- 
Tols.  8vo.)  appeared.  TJirongh  the  means  of  ably  older  than  Eome,  although  it  is  first  men- 
his  relative  Gen.  Dnroc,  he  was  appointed  tioned  in  history  in  the  list  of  cities  of  the 
almoner  to  the  emperor,  received  the  title  of  Latin  league  given  by  Dionjaiua.  Its  great 
baron,  and  became  bishopof  Poitiers.  Inl808  power,  arising  partlyfrom  its  almost  impreg- 
he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Bayonne,  waa  nable  position,  rendered  it  a  place  of  impor- 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  abdication  tanee  in  the  early  wars  of  Italy.  Originally 
of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  by  opposed  to  Rome,  it  formed  an  alliance  with 
a  handsome  gratuity  and  the  archbishoprio  of  that  republic  in  499  B.  C,  but  a  century  later 
Mechlin.  In  1812  he  waa  appointed  minister  became  engaged  in  a  war  with  it.  In  380 
to  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw;  bnt  having  Ml-  its  inhabitants  marched  to  the  very  gates  of 
ed  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  emperor,  he  Eome,  and  were  rented  with  great  slaughter 
was  disgraced,  deprived  of  hia  office  of  grand  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia  by  T.  Quinfius  Oin- 
olmoner,  fflid  sent  to  his  diocese.  De  Pradt  cinnatos,  who,  following  up  his  advantage,  took 
even  represents  Wapoleon  as  saying  that  but  8  towns  subject  to  PrsBneste,  and  compeEed 
for  bim  he  would  have  made  the  conqnest  of  the  city  to  submit.  In  340  Prteneste  was  a  con- 
the  world.  On  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  spicuons  member  of  the  Latin  league  against 
combined  armies  of  Europe,  he  hastened  to  Eome ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces 
Paris  to  join  the  royalists,  and  after  the  battle  by  L.  Camillus  at  Pedum  in  338  put  an  end 
of  Waterioo  published  bis  JitstOTTB  deVamhn-  to  the  war,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  ppace 
fade  dam  le  grand  ducM  de  YaTsovie  en,  1813,  which  followed  the  city  was  deprived  of  a  part 
in  which  he  violently  denounced  the  conduct  of  its  territory.  At  the  end  of  the  social  war 
of  the  ei-emperor,  and  which  passed  through9  the  inhabitants  received  the  Roman  franchise, 
consecutive  editions.  Uiszealfor  the  Bourbons  During  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla 
however  was  received  with  coolness,  and  hav-  it  was  one  of  the  chief  places  in  the  hands  of 
ing  been  obliged  to  resign  his  archbishopric,  in  the  Marian  party,  and  the  place  of  refuge  of 
which  he  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  pope,  the  younger  ilarius  after  his  defeat.  Sylla 
he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Anvergne,  and  pub-  captnred  it  after  several  attempts  to  bring  it 
lished  a  number  of  political  works  of  no  per-  reUef  had  failed,  massacred  the  inhabitants, 
manent  importance.  In  183T  he  was  elected  demolished  its  fortifications,  and  planted  a  mil- 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the  department  itary  colony  on  its  territory.  Although  not 
of  Pnj-de-D6me,  but  resigned  in  1838,  and  destroyed,  Prreneste  seems  never  to  have  re- 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity.  covered  from  this  blow.  It  became  during  the 
PRAED,  WiNTBEOP  Maoewokth,  an  Enghsh  existence  of  the  empire  a  place  of  summer  re- 
poet,  bom  in  London  in  1803,  died  July  15,  sort  for  the  Romans,  and  was  also  much  visited 
1839.  He  was  the  son  of  a  prominent  lawyer,  on  account  of  its  temple  of  the  goddess  Por- 
and  was  early  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  was  joint  tune,  the  seat  of  a  favorite  oracle.  Its  answers 
editor  of  the  "  Etonian,"  a  school  magazine,  were  made  by  the  voice  of  the  priestess  or  by 
in  1820.  At  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  he  the  iortea  Prisneatinm,  characters  stamped  on 
obtained  an  unprecedented  number  of  prizes  dice  and  drawn  from  an  urn.  During  the  mid- 
for  Greek  odes  and  epigrams,  and  for  English  die  ages  the  place  became  once  more  conspic- 

SDems.  During  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  nous  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Colonna  family, 
harles  Knight,  the  publisher,  commenced  a  It  was  taken  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  who  dis- 
magazine  of  which  3  volumes  were  published,  mantled  the  fortifications,  confiscated  the  prop- 
written  by  a  little  clique  of  poets  and  essay-  erty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  razed  the  buildings 
ists,  conspicuous  among  whom  were  Praed  to  the  ground.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1307,  resisted 
and  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  then  rival  an  attack  of  Eienzi,  but  in  1436  was  captured 
leaders  in  the  Cambridge  debating  society,  by  Cardinal  ViteUeschi,  who  in  1487  destroyed 
Praed  was  gradnatedin  1835,  and  called  to  the  it.  In  1448  it  was  again  rebuilt  by  the  Colon- 
bar  in  1839.  In  1830  and  1831  he  was  return-  nas.  In  1630  it  was  sold  by  Francesco  Colonna 
ed  to  parliament  for  St.  Germiun  in  Cornwall,  to  Carlo  Barberini,  brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  for 
and  soon  took  a  prominent  place  among  the  the  sum  of  775,000  scudi.  The  modern  town 
younger  conservative  members.  In  1834  he  of  PaJestrina  is  situated  principally  on  the 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  board  of  con-  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Fortune.  Among  the 
trol,  and  in  1835  he  was  returned  for  Great  ruins  of  the  old  city  many  statues  and  other 
Yarmouth.  He  was  afterward  member  for  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
Ayleshury,  recorder  of  Barnstaple,  and  deputy  covered,  and  among  others  the  celebrated  mo- 
high  steward  for  the  university  of  Cambridge,  saic,  considered  the  finest  of  the  ancient  mo- 
In  1838  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  re-  swca  now  existing.  According  to  Mliller  it  is 
sign  his  appointments.  An  edition  of  his  poems  a  natural-historical  and  ethnographical  repre- 
was  published  in  New  York  by  R,  V.  Gris-  sentation  of  Egypt. 

wold,  and  an  enlarged  one  in  2  vols,  appeared  PE.1ETOR  (Lat.  praire,  to  lead),  a  Roman 

in  1859.    No  complete  collection  of  his  writ-  officer  whose  duties_  were  chiefly  judicial,  and 

ings  has  ever  been  made,  also,  according  to  Cicero,  the  title  given  to  the 
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conatls  as  leaders  of  the  Roman  armies.  The  pop.  abont  8,000.  Here  in  1656  the  Poles  wers 
office  was  first  created  in  366  B.  0.,  when  the  defeated  by  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden ;  but 
oonsnlship  was  divided  between  the  patricians  the  chief  interest  belonging  to  tlie  city  is  con- 
and  plebeians,  and  it  was  given  to  the  former  aa  nected  with  the  insurrection  of  1794.  Kos- 
an  indemnification;  it  was  not  held  by  a  pie-  cinszko  Laving  been  defeated  and  made  pris- 
beian  until  339.  It  was  a  kind  of  third  conanl-  oner  in  the  battle  of  Maciejowiee,  the  dispirited 
ahip,  the  prfetor  being  called  the  colleague  of  and  disorganized  remnants  of  the  Polish  army 
fh.e  consuls,  and  appointed  in  the  eomitia  eeji-  defended  the  ramparts  of  Praga  against  the 
turinta  with  the  same  auspices.  When  the  victorious  Russian  forces  under  Suwaroff.  On 
consuls  were  absent  from  Rome,  he  exercised  Nov.  3,  1784,  the  Russian  general  ordered  an 
their  functions  in  the  city,  the  senate,  and  the  assault,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  the  raniparta 
eomitia.  He  was  a  curule  magistrate,  and  bad  were  carried,  more  than  15,000  Polish  soldiers 
tbtimperiam,  although  subject  to  the  consuls,  being  slain,  drowned  in  the  Vistula,  or  taken 
between  whom  and  himself  there  was  also  the  prisoners,  and  an  almost  equal  number  of  un- 
difference  that  he  was  attended  by  only  6  lie-  armed  inhabitants  of  Praga,  of  every  age  and 
tors.  Originally  the  prtetor  was  a  consul  of  sex,  brutally  massacred.  In  the  evening  a 
the  preceding  year,  and  after  the  admission  of  great  fire  arose,  which  destroyed  a  large  part 
plebeians  to  the  office  it  was  filled  for  some  of  the  city.  After  the  result  Suwaroff  wrote 
time  alternately  by  the  patrician  and  plebeian  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  empress :  "  Hnr- 
consul  of  the  preceding  year.  In  248  another  rah  I  Praga  I  Suwaroff;"  and  received  his  pro- 
magistracy,  that  ot  prmtor  peregrinvg,  waa  ora-  motion  in  the  following  answer:  "Bravo!  field 
ated  with  the  special  duty  of  deciding  dis-  marshal  1  Catharine." — The  vicinity  of  Praga 
putes  between  foreigners  and  between  citizens  was  the  principal  seat  of  tbe  Polish  war  in 
and  foreigners;  and  in  distinction  from  him  1831. 

who  filled  this  office,  the  other  prtetor  was  PRAGMATIC  SA11"CTI0N  (Gr.  wpay^a,  a 
called  pristor  urhanue.  These  two,  after  elec-  deed  or  act),  a  state  ordinance  decreed  by  the 
tion,  decided  by  lot  which  of  the  two  magis-  monarch  or  legislature.  The  phrase  seems  to 
tracies  should  be  filled  by  each  ;  and  if  one  of  have  originated  with  the  Byzantine  monarchs, 
them  departed  from  the  city  at  the  head  of  an  but  was  early  introduced  into  France,  and  ia 
army,  the  other  discharged  his  duties.  After  now  applied  to  several  state  decrees  which 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  power  beyond  the  have  become  historicd.  I,  The  ordinance  of 
limits  of  Italy  and  the  formation  of  provinces,  Louia  IX,  (St.  Louis)  in  1369,  by  which  the  lib- 
prfBtors  were  sent  to  govern  them.  Thus  in  erties  of  the  Gallicaa  church  were  established. 
227,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  having  been  subjugafr-  11.  That  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  proclaim- 
ed, prsetors  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  gov-  ed  at  Bourges  in  1488,  confirming  tie  decrees 
erning  them ;  and  the  same  thing  happened  on  of  the  council  of  Basel,  and  thereby  authoriz- 
the  conquest  of  Spain.  Under  Sylla  the  num-  ing  the  election  of  bishops  by  cathedral  chap- 
ber  of  prKtors  was  raised  to  8 ;  under  Julius  ters,  &c.  It  was  abandoned  by  Louis  XI,,  but 
Ccesar  successively  to  10,  to  13,  to  14,  to  16 ;  after  his  quarrel  with  the  pope  it  had  again  the 
under  Aagustus  it  varied,  but  was  finally  fixed  force  of  law  until,  in  16l6,  Francis  I.  snbstitut- 
at  13 ;  and  under  Tiberius  it  rose  again  to  16.  ed  for  it  his  concordat  with  Leo  X.  III.  The 
By  Claudius  two  prtetors  were  created  for  mat-  ordinance  confirming  the  decrees  of  the  same 
tOTB  ot  Jidei  commima,  but  Titus  reduced  the  council,  adopted  in  Germany  in  1439  by  the 
number  to  one ;  another,  however,  was  created  diet  of  Hentz.  It  waa  abandoned  in  1448  by  the 
by  Nerva  with  the  duty  of  deciding  questions  diet  in  consequence  of  negotiations  with  Pope 
between  the  jJsciM  and  individu^  At  all  Nicholas  V.  IV.  The  instrument  by  which 
times,  however,  the  prmtor  urbanua  was  the  the  Austrian  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  default 
first  in  position,  and  waa  specially  spoken  of  as  of  male  heirs,  endeavored  to  secure  the  succes- 
the  prtetor.  He  was  the  chief  magistrate  for  sion  to  his  heirs  of  the  female  line.  This  ordi- 
the  administraton  of  justice,  and  could  not  be  nance  was  ratified  by  the  estates  of  all  the  king- 
away  from  Rome  for  more  than  10  days  at  a  doms  and  principalities  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
time.  His  duty  also  was  to  superintend  the  andbymostof  the  sovereignties  of  Europe  from 
ludi  Apollinares.  He,  along  with  tbe  prwtor  1720.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  archduchess 
peregrinui,  had  the  right  of  issuing  edicts,  and  Maria  Theresa,  wffe  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  as- 
these  edict.?  were  one  of  the  sources  of  Roman  cended  the  throne.  Theattackof  Frederic  the 
law,  under  the  title  of  jot  honorariuTit  or  prvB-  Great  of  Prussia  on  the  Austrian  province  of 
torinm.  Under  Hadrian  these  edicts  were  col-  Silesia,  however,  was  the  signal  for  a  violation 
lected  and  arranged  by  Salvias  Julianus,  and  of  the  instrument  and  for  a  general  war 
entitledeiiicSuOTjjerpeiuum;  and  after  tbereign  throughout  Europe.  V.  The  instrument  by 
of  that  emperor  they  no  longer  exercised  the  which  Charles  III.  of  Spwn,  in  1769,  settled 
right.    They  however  existed  long  afterward,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Two 

PR^TORIAN  GUARDS.    See  Goahds  Sicilies  upon  his  third  son  and  his  descendants. 

PRAGA,  a  fortified  town  of  Russun  Poland,  PRAGUE  (Bohem.  Praka;  Germ.  Pra^), 

in  the  government  of  Warsaw,  on   the   right  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  situated  on  both  sidea 

bank  of  the  Vistula,  opposite  Wirsaw,  with  of  the  river  Moidau,  75  m.  B,  S.  E.  from  Dres- 

which  it  is  oouneoted  by  a  bridge  of  boats ,  den,  in  lat.  60°  6.'  "S.,  long.  14°  25'  E. ;  pop. 

VOL.  XIII.— 35 
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about  145,000.  It  ia  overlooked  npon  all  sides  said,  its  Btudenta  numbered  S0,000.  The  ongi 
by  rocky  eminences,  and  surronnded  by  a  wall  nal  school  is  now  entirely  devot«d  to  mstruc 
12  in.  in  oircmnferenoe,  which  has  8  gates,  tion  in  medicine,  la,w,  and  the  sciences,  and  a 
The  city  is  divided  into  5  portions,  the  Altstadt,  new  oneia  established  for  edncation  in  theology 
Kenstadt,  Josephstadt,  Hradschin,  and  Klein-  Prague  has  manufactories  of  printed  cutton, 
Beite.  On  the  right  orE.  bank'of  the  river  are  linen,  silk,  and  woollen  fabrics,  jewelry  mathe- 
the  Altstadt,  or  old  town,  the  principal  business  matical  and  musical  instruments,  paper  leather 
quarter;  the  Nenstadt,  or  new  town,  which  hats,  liqueurs,  earthenware,  ifec.  Several  annual 
has  broad,  regular  streets,  but  ia  inhabited  fairs  are  held. — The  date  of  the  origin  ot  Prague 
chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes;  and  the  Joseph-  is  not  known,  but  a  portion  of  it  waa  prolaWy 
etadt,  or  Judenstadt,  the  Jews'  quarter,  a  laby-  built  in  the  8th  century.  It  has  suffered  greatly 
rinth  of  narrow,  dirty  atreeta,  and  low  houses,  from  the  ravages  of  war,  particularly  during 
The  Jews  have  ma^trates  and  a  town  hall  of  the  Hussite  contests.  It  witnessed  the  flrst 
their  own,  ia  which  they  conduct  the  affairs  outbreak  of  the  SO  years'  war  in  1618  and  in 
of  their  community.  On  the  left  bank  are  the  1620  the  battle  which  mined  the  fortunes  of 
Hradschin,  with  many  edifices  of  historic  in-  the  elector  Frederic  was  fought  near  its  gates 
terest,  and  the  Kleinseite,  which  contains  the  atthefoot  of  the  White  monntdn.  In  1631  the 
honses  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  ancient  Bo-  city  waa  taken  by  the  elector  of  Sasony,  and  the 
hemian  nobles,  with  gardens  and  shrubberies  nextyear  was  retaken  by  the  imperialists  under 
that  in  many  cases  extend  high  up  the  irregu-  Wallenstcin.  The  Swedes  gained  possession 
lar  hills  behind.  Two  bridges  span  the  Moldau  of  tlie  Kleinseite  in  1948,  but  evacuated  it  in 
within  the  city,  beside  the  railroad  bridge  of  the  same  year  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
the  Prague  and  Dresden  line.  The  Carlsbrucke,  of  "Westphalia.  Pra^e  was  taken  by  the 
1,790  feet  long,  has  16  arches,  and  ia  ornament-  French  and  Bavarians  in  1741.  In  1744  it  waa 
ea  on  each  side  with  28  statues  of  saints.  Fur-  reduced  by  Frederic  the  Great  after  a  severe 
ther  up  the  river  is  an  iron  euspension  bridge,  bombardment,  but  restored  by  the  peace  of 
built  in  1841.  The  most  interesting  of  Uie  Dresden  in  the  next  year.  Tho  same  monarch 
public  buildings  of  Prague  is  the  castle  of  defeated  the  Austrians  before  the  city  in  1757. 
Hradschin,  for  centuries  the  residence  of  the  In  1848  Prague  waa  the  seat  of  tjie  Slavic  con- 
Bohemian  kings,  and  said  to  contain  440  apart-  gress,  and  the  scene  of  a  national  Bohemian 
ments.  It  was  originally  built  in  1853  by  the  outbreak  in  June,  when  a  desperate  contest 
emperor  Charles  IV.,  but  having  been  destroy-  took  place.  "Windlachgriita,  however,  gained 
©d  by  fire  in  the  16th  century  it  was  rebuilt  in  possession  of  the  Hi-adachin,  and  thence  bom- 
the  18th.  From  a  window  in  this  edifice,  nearly  barded  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  by  the  19th  of 
80  feet  above  the  ground,  two  unpopular  mem-  June  the  insurrection  was  entirely  put  down, 
bera  of  the  imperial  government  were  thrown  PRAIEIE.  See  Plains. 
inl618  by  the  Bohemian  nobles  and  deputies ;  .  PRAIRIE,  a  central  eo.  of  Ark.,  bounded  E, 
tiiis  act  virtually  began  the  80  years'  war.  In  by  White  river  and  N.  by  Cypress  bayou,  one 
the  Eathhans,  or  town  hall,  in  the  Altstadt,  of  its  branches,  and  by  bayous  Metoe  and  Des 
portions  of  which  date  from  1400,  the  ancient  Arc ;  area,  1,050 .  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,854, 
corporations  of  Prague  held  their  deliberations  of  whom  2,839  were  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly 
and  banquets.  In  the  Josephstadt  is  a  Jewish  level  surface  covered  by  prairies  and  forests, 
synagogue  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  it  be-  The  prodnctions  in  1854  were  134,295  bushels 
ing  believed  to  be  the  oldest  m  Europe.  The  of  Indiaa  corn,  1,455  of  oats,  and  1,434  bales 
cathedral,  which  stands  near  the  Hradschin,  of  cotton.  Capita],  Brownsville, 
finished  io  1486,  of  Gothic  architecture,  con-  PRAIRIE  DOG  (cynmayi,  Raf),  a  genus  of 
tains  the  chapel  and  shrine  of  St.  John  Ne-  American  rodents,  intermediate  between  the 
pomncen,  ornamented  with  about  ST  cwt.  of-  marmots  and  the  spermophiles  or  prairie  squir- 
silver,  and  a  splendid  mausoleum  erected  by  rels.  The  cheek  pouches  are  very  rudiment- 
Budolph  II.  over  the  bodies  of  several  Bo-  ary;  the  eyes  large,  and  the  ears  very  short; 
hemian  sovereigns.  The  Theinkirche  in  the  6  distinct  claws  on  all  the  feet,  those  on  the 
Altstadt  contains  the  tomb  of  the  astronomer  fore  feet  much  the  largest ;  the  body  thick  and 
Tyeho  Brahe.  On  the  highest  point  of  land  in  \ow,  the  feet  large,  and  the  tail  short  and  thin- 
Prague  stands  the  Strahow  monastery,  which  ly  haired;  the  skull  short  and  very  broad,  with 
has  a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  Of  the  nu-  the  zygomata  strongly  convergent  anteriorly; 
merous  palaces  in  the  Kleinseite,  the  most  re-  molars  very  large,  arranged  in  curves,  strongly 
markable  is  that  of  Wallenstein,  which,  though  divergent  anteriorly,  and  near  together  behind, 
unfinished,  is  of  immense  extent ;  some  apart-  Thecommonprairiedog((7.iuA)CTeianw«,  Ord) 
ments  with  their  furniture  remain  in  their  ori-  is  about  13  inches  long,  with  the  tail  4  mora; 
giual  state,  and  the  palace  still  belong  to  a  the  color  above  is  reddish  or  cinnamon  brown, 
branch  of  Walleustein's  feraily.  Some  of  tlie  with  lighter  tips  to  the  hairs  and  a  few  black 
palaces  contain  considerable  libraries,  as  the  ones  intermixed;  beneath,  brownish  white  or 
Lobkowitz  palace,  which  has  70,000  volumes,  yellow ;  tail  like  the  back,  with  a  black  tip ;  in 
and  the  Kinskypalace,  which  has40,000.  The  winter  the  color  above  ia  more  grayish;  the 
university  of  Prague  waa  founded  in  1848,  and  hind  soles  have  a  hairy  patch.  This  wood- 
at  the  beginning  -of  the  15th  century,  it  is  chuck  in  miniature  is  abundant  on  the  pluna 
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west  of  the  Miaaouri  riyer,  estending  33  far  PRAIRIE  SQUIRREL,'  the  common  name 
nortli  a3  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  North  American  rodents  of  the  genua 
Boutli  to  lat.  30°  N. ;  it  ia  confined  to  tiie  prai-  gpermophilvs  (Cav.),  most  of  them  commg  un- 
ries,  and  t'eeds  on  plaits  and  occasionally  on  der  Brandt's  suh-genus  oU)^mtnopMlm» ;  they 
insects.  Prwrie  dogs  live  in  society,  hnndi-eda  helong  to  the  marmot  family,  and  seem  to  con- 
in  the  same  district,  their  nnmerous  burrows  nect  these  with  the  groand  squirrels.  Tlieears 
placed  close  together,  and  sometimea  extend-  are  moderate  hut  generally  distinct,  the  tail 
ing  over  a  space  of  miles,  meriting  the  common  long  and  squirrei-Iike,  and  the  eheek  pouches 
name  of  dog  towns  or  villages;  around  the  well  developed ;  the  soles  behind  the  toes  are 
mouth  of  the  burrows  the  earth  is  heaped  up  hairy  in  winter,  naked  in  summer ;  the  ciaw 
to  a  height  of  about  18  inches,  from  the  top  of  of  the  thumb  is  very  small,  or  is  replaced  by  a 
which  the  occupants  delight  to  survey  what  ia  flat  nail;  the  body  more  slender  than  in  the 
going  on  in  the  community ;  their  burrows  are  marmot  or  woodchuck.  These  animals  take 
so  deep  and  extensive,  that  riding  among  them  the  place  of  the  tree  squirrels  in  the  West, 
IS  often  dangerous  to  horses'  limbs ;  fond  of  and  are  fitted  for  terrestrial  life  on  tie  grassy 
standing  erect  at  the  month  of  their  burrow,  prairlea,  feeding  on  the  roots  and  seeds  of 
and  rarely  going  a  great  distance  from  it,  prairie  plants;  tiie  body  is  rather  thick-set, 
they  retreat  in  a  comical  tumbling  manner  at  and  the  lega  and  toes  short,  with  straight  nails 
tjie  least  sign  of  danger,  after  a  short  time  for  digging ;  they  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid 
peeping  out,  squirrel-like,  to  ascortMn  the  state  in  the  cold  regions,  carefully  stopping  np 
cause  of  alarm.  They  feed  chiefly  at  night,  are  the  mouths  of  their  holes;  they  are  diurnal 
very  shy,  and  when  shot,  unless  killed  out-  and  gregarious,  though  to  a  less  extent  than 
right,  almost  always  manage  to  get  into  their  the  prairie  dogs.  The  California  prairie  squir- 
holes;  they  are  active,  playful,  very  prolific,  rel  {8.  Beeeheyi,  F.  Ouv.)  is  about  11  inches 
and  from  their  habitat  as  yet  not  injnrions  to  long,  with  a  tail  about  8 ;  the  general  color 
vegetation ;  their  flesh  is  tender,  fat,  and  juicy,  ahove  is  an  indistinct  mottling  of  black,  yel- 
In  the  northern  districts  they  hibernate  during  lowish  brown,  and  brown;  below  pale  yellow ; 
winter.  The  prairie  dog  was  probably  so  a  broad  hoary  white  patch  on  thesidesofnect 
named  from  thesliarptoneof  its  chatter,  some-  and  shoulders,  extending  ba«ka  short  diatanca 
what  resembling  the  ydp  of  a  small  dog,  as  it  on  the  sides ;  ears  acute  and  prominent,  black 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  dog  in  external  on  the  inside;  tail  flattened  and  well  covered 
appearance ;  it  is  the  petit  ckien  of  the  French  with  hairs ;  body  slender,  and  the  head  acute, 
Canadians  and  the  mwSJoiimmA  of  the  western  with  long  whiskers ;  for  short,  thin,  and  coarse. 
Indians.  Burrowing  owls  and  rattlesnakes  oo-  This  species  causesmuch  damage  to  the  farmer 
cupy  the  buiTows  with  the  prairie  dogs,  both  in  the  fields  of  grain  and  the  vegetable  garden, 
doubtless  feeding  on  the  yonng  rodents  and  and  by  disturbing  the  soil  in  their  excavations, 
occasionally  on  the  half-grown  animals ;  it  is  The  gray  prairie  sqnirrel  or  gopher  {S.  lYaiik- 
probable  that  they  could  not  master  the  adults,  lini,  F.  Ouv.)  is  mottled  ydlowish  gray  and 
In  regard  to  the  snakes,  Mr.  Kendall,  in  his  brown,  with  a  gray  head ;  the  length  is  9 
narrative  of  the  Santa  F6  expedition,  says  that  inches ;  it  inhabits  the  western  states,  some-- 
the  prairie  dogs  are  "compelled  to  let  tliera  times  annoying  the  farmer  by  dicing  up  his 
pass  in  and  out  without  molestation — a  nui-  newly  planted  corn  and  eating  the  grain  as  it 
aance,  like  many  in  more  elevated  society,  that  fills ;  it  is  fond  of  burrowing  under  drains  and 
cannot  be  got  rid  of."  A  smaller  species,  with  ditches.  The  best. known  species  is  the  striped 
a  shorter  tail,  is  foucd  on  the  plains  near  the  prairie  sqnirrel  (5.  tredecem-lineatua,  And.  and 
Columbia  river;  this,  .the  G.  Golumbianm  Rach.),  6  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  4;  the 
(Ord),  is  of  a  reddish  color  above,  with  the  tail  color  is  dark  brown  above,  with  9  stripes  of 
edged  and  tipped  with  white.  this  color  alternating  with  8  of  a  yellowish 

PRAIRIE  DU  OHIEN,  a  village   and  the  gray  (IT  in  all,  the  lower  ones  not  always  dis- 

capital  of  Crawford  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Sfisaissippi  tinct),  the  5  central  ones  of  the  former  with 

river,  4  m.  above  the  month  of  the  Wisconsin ;  yellowish  dots  and  spots ;  lower  parts  and  tail 

pop.  in  1860,  3,000.    It  is  situated  on  a  prairie  brownish    yellow,  the   latter  margined    and 

8  m.  long  and  3  m.  wide,  bordered  on  the  E.  tipped  with  blackish.     It  is  found  abundantly 

by  rocky  bluf&.    Thereareanumberof  ancient  on  the  western  prairies,  above  lat.  40°  N.' 

mounds  in  the  village,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  In  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  northerii 

ricli  copper  mines.     It  contwna  4  churches  Illinois,  it  is  commonly  called  gopher;  for  the 

(Methodist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  and  So-  true  animal  of  this  name  (geomys  tmraarius, 

man  Catholio),  and  an  academy  directed  by  Rich.),  see  Gopheb.    It  is  not  found  ia  heavy 

Dominican  nuns.      It  is  the  terminus  of  the  timber  lands,  but  sometimes  in  oak  openings, 

Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  railroad,  193  and  generally  on  the  prairies ;  its  burrows  are 

m.  in  length,  and  has  steamboat  communication  so  shallow  that  a  few  pailfuls  of  water  will 

with  St.  Paul's  and  other  ports  of  the  Missis-  commonly  drown  it  out.     The  food  consists 

sippi.    Prmrie  du  Ohien  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  grasses,  roots,  seeds,  insects,  and  field  mice ; 

towns  in  the  West,  iiaving  been  settled  by  the  though  it  is  sometimes  destructive  in  newly 

French  about  1740.  cultivated  districts  or  in  neglected  fields,  to  an 

PRAIRIE  HEN.  8eeGKOir8B,voLviii.p.519.  extent  which  mayrequire  a  second  planting. 
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it  probably  more  than  makes  up  tbo  loss  by  Ian,  1841),  indnooi  bim  to  relinquisb  the  Btudy 
the  deatructioii  of  mice  and  noxious  insects ;  of  law  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  do- 
lt disappears  before  the  plougii,  and  rarely  at-  vote  his  time  to  literatnre.  Having  produced 
tacks  old  and  wdl  cultivated  flelda;  it  brings  several  volumes  of  poems,  he  published  in  1849 
forth  6  or  7  young,  once  a  year,  in  Mayor  a  volume  entitled  "Political  Songs,"  among 
June.  Its  sonthern  representative  is  the  3.  which,  the  "Hymn  to  Italy"  and  the  "Song 
Mexiea^vs  (Wagn.).  of  the  Future"  became  famous  in  Italy. 

PRAIEIE  WOLF.     See  Wolf.  PRATINCOLE  (glareoU,  Briss.),  a  geaus  of 

PRAM,    Christian   HEsniKaEN,   a   Danish  wading  birds  of  the  plover  family,  inhabiting 

poet,  bom  in  Guldbrandadalen,  Sept.  4,  1T5G,  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  tbe  old 

died  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  Nov.  35, 1821.  world.    About  half  a  dozen  species  are  describ- 

He  was  educated  at  the  nniversity  of  Oopen-  ed  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  AuBtralia,  fre- 

hftgen,  and  in  1781  was  appointed  to  a  situation  quenting  the  borders  of  rivers,  lakesj  and  marah- 

in  the  chamber  of  commerce.    About  the  same  es,  in  low  and  in  high  regions ;  the  food  consists 

time  he  founded  the  HandelsUdeTtde  or  "  Jonr-  of  worms  and  insects,  which  they  pick  from  the 

ual  of  Commerce,"  with  which  he  was  con-  ground  or  aquatic  plants,  or  take  on  the  wing 

oeoted  for  5  years.    He  originated  the  "Mi-  like  swallows;  they  fly  and  run  very  swiftly; 

nerva,"aliteraryperiodioal,andin  coiyunction  the  nest  is  a  elight  stmctare  on  the  ground, 

with  some  friends  established  the  Scandinavian  among  the  thick  herbage  of  the  marshes,  and 

literary  society,  of  which  he  was  president  for  the  eggs  3  or  4  in  nnmber.    The  collared  pra- 

a  nnmber  of  years.    He  held  an  ofBcial  ap-  tincolo  {G.  pra-tincolaf  Pall.)  is  about  the  size 

S ointment  in  St.  Thomas  at  the  time  of  his  of  a  blackbird,  9  inches  long;  it  is  brown  above, 

eath.    His  principal  works  are  the  Sttsr-Kod-  white  on  the  rmnp  and  below ;  the  throat  sur- 

der,  a  poem  m  16  cantos  npon  the  old  Scandi-  rounded  by  a  black  circle;  the  base  of  the  bill 

navian legends ;  and  thetragedies  "Damonond  and  the  feet  reddish.    It  is  plentiful  in  Ans- 

Pythias"  and  "  Frode  and  Fingai."    A  collec-  tria,  and  has  received  one  of  its  specific  names 

tJon  of  his  miscellaneous  works  was  published  (JMSfrioca)  from  that  country;  it  is  occasionally 

by  Eahbek  in  1824-'6,  in  4  vols.  fonnd  in  England,  and  is  extensively  distribnted 

PKA8LIN,   a  Prench  marquisate,   deriving  over  the  old  world ;  it  is  ueuaDy  seen  in  flocks, 

its  name  from  a  village  of  Champagne,  near  which  are  verynoiay ;  the  food  conasts  chiefly 

Bar-sur-Seine,  department  of  Aube,  which  was  of  beetles  and  grasshoppers.     It  so  resembles 

in  possession  of  the  main  branch  of  the  house  the  swallows  in  its  forked  tail  and  flight,  that 

of  Choiseul,  but  in  1690  came  into  that  of  the  it  was  at  first  placed  among  them  by  Linnreus ; 

counts  of  Chevigny,  another  branch  of  the  from  its  appearance  and  habits  on  the  gronnd 

same  house,  and  in  1762  was  made  a  dnke-  it  is  called  sea  partridge  by  theFrench,tiiough 

dom.  I.  OfisAR  Gabriel  ns  Choiskui,,  duke  of  rarely  found  near  the  coast.  The  cream-colored 

Prasiin,  bom  in  Paris  in  1713,  died  in  1785,  pratincole  ((?.  lacUa,  Temm.)  is  a  smafler  spe- 

Bucceeded  his  cousin,  the  celebrated  duke  de  cies,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  its 

Ohoisenl,  as  ambassador  at  Yienna,  and  in  1763  color  above  and  on  the  wings  is  cinereous  white, 

signed  the  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  7  below  white ;  quills  and  nnder  wing   coverts 

years'  war.    He  was  afterward  successively  black;  tsul  feathers,  except  the  outer  ones, 

minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  marine,  im-  with  a  black  spot.     The  Anstraiian  pratincole 

Sarting  great  energy  to  naval  affairs,  and  shared  (_G.  Isabella,  VieilL)  has  the  breast  and  upper 
isconsin's  disgrace  in  1770.  11.  Antoijie  C£-  parts  light  rufous;  throat  and  npper  tail  coverts 
SAB  Ffiux,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  white;  abdomen  bright  chestnut;  quills  and 
1776,  died  in  Paris,  June  28,  1889,  a  zealous  under  wing  coverts  black;  it  has  a  stouter  bill 
follower  of  Napoleon,  and  chamberlain  to  the  and  longer  legs  than  the  other  species,  and  ap- 
empressMaria  Louisa,  was  made  peer  during  the  prouehes  the  coursers  (cuTSorius,  Lath.). 
Hundred  Days,  struck  off  the  list  after  the  res-  PEATT,  Charibs.  See  Camden,  Earl. 
toration,  and  reinstated  in  1817.  HI.  CnABua  PRAWN,  a  marine  decapod  crustacean,  of 
LadheHdouks  Theobald,  son  of  the  preceding,  the  macrourons  division  and  genus  palcfiaon 
borninl786,diedAng.38,1847.  Hemarriedin  (Fabr.).  About  20  species  are  described,  mostly 
1835  the  daughter  of  Marshal  Sebastiani,  who  of  small  size,  though  some  from  tropical  regions 
brought  with  her  a  lai^e  dowry,  and  bore  him  are  a  foot  long ;  they  somewhat  resemble  the 
10  children.  On  Aug.  18, 1847,  she  was  found  crawfish^  in  appearance,  habits,  and  move- 
murdered  in  her  house  in  the  faubourg  St.  ments.  The  carapace  is  broad,  prolonged  an- 
Eonorfi  in  Paris.  Suspicion  fell  upon  her  bus-  teriorly  into  an  acute,  laterally  flattened  ros- 
band,  who  had  been  for  several  years  estranged  trum,  with  8  of  9  teeth  above  and  S  or  4  below, 
and  partially  separated  ii'om  his  wife;  he  waa  usually  extending  beyond  the  peduncles  of  the 
carried  to  prison,  and  there  died  from  taking  antennro;  the  eyes  large  and  prominent;  the 
poison.  His  guilt  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  1st  and  2d  pairs  of  feet  terminate  in  3-fingered 
— The  present  duke  and  head  of  the  family  ia  claws,  the  3d  pair  the  largest  and  longest; 
Gaston  Louis  Phiuppe,  born  Aug.  7,  1834.  carpus  inarticulate;  external  jaw-feet  short  and 
PRATI,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  slender;  external  antennie  very  long,  witli  a 
Dascindo,  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  Jan.  27,  1616,  scaleatthebase,  and  sometimes  with  8  threads; 
The  Buocess  of  his  first  poem,  Edmengarda  (Mi-  5  p^rs  of  fin-like  fringed  feet  under  the  tail,  the 
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principal  swimming  organs  in  forward  locomo-  ly  eclipsed  the  fame  of  tlie  draped  statue.    So 

tton;  tail  ending  in  movable  leaflets  as  in  the  highly  did  the  Cnidians  themselves  esteem  it, 

lobater,  by  which  the  animal  darts  rapidly  back-  that  when  King  Nicoraedes  offered  them  as  the 

ward  when  alarmed.    The  best  known,  most  price  of  it  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  their  heavy 

common,  and  most  esteemed  as  food,  is  theser-  public  debt,  they  preferred  not  to  part  with  a 

rated  prawn  {P.  serratua,  Leach),  found  on  the  work  which  gave  their  city  its  chief  renown, 

coasts  of  liigland  and  France,  in  rocky  situa-  The  statue  was  afterward  taken  to  Constanti- 

tions,  and  in  still,  clear  water,  living  among  the  nople,  where  it  perished  by  Are  in  the  reign  of 

floating  sea  weeds;  itisabont4inche3long,of  a  Justinian.    Praxiteles  also  made  two  marble 

briglit  gray  color,  spotted  and  lined  with  darker  statues  of  Eros.     It  is  said  that  in.  his  fondness 

purplish  gray;  it  turns  red  by  boiling.    It  is  for  Phryne,  the  artist  had  promised  to  gire  her 

taken  in  traps  resembling  lobster  pots,  bnt  of  whioheyer  of  his  works  she  chose,  but  would 

smaller  size  and  closer  meshes,  and  in  bag  nets,  not  tell  her  which  of  them  he  thought  the  best. 

The  flesh  is  tender,  sweet,  nutritious,  and  easily  To  diacOFCr  this  she  sent  a  skve  to  tell  him 

digested ;  it  is  generally  cooked  in  vinegar  and  that  a  Are  had  broken  out  in  his  house,  and 

salt;  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  shell  that  his  works  would  perish,  whereupon  he 

the  whole  animal  is  eaten ;  large    numbers  cried  out  that  all  his  toil  was  lost  if  the  Are 

are  consumed,  and  the  London  market  is  sup-  had  touched  his  satyr  or  his  Eros.    The  words 

plied  principally  from  the  isle  of  Wight  and  tlie  were  reported  to  Phryne,  who  chose  the  Eros, 

Hampshire  coast ;  the  females  in  spring,  when  and  dedicated  it  at  Thespia*.    It  was  of  Pente- 

with.  eggs,  are  most  highly  esteemed ;  they  are  lie  marble,  with  the  wings  gilt,  and  represented 

^so  used  as  bait ;  they  must  be  cooked  very  the  god  in  tie  flower  of  youth.    The  satyr  is 

soon,  as  the  flesh  decomposes  quickly,  and  with  said  to  have  stood  alone  in  the  street  of  the 

an  almost  insupportable  odor.    Very  many  are  tripods  at  Athens,  and  it  is  supposed  that  sev- 

devonred  by  fishes,  but  their  numbers  are  kept  era!  marble  statues,  which  represent  a  satyr 

nndiminished  by  their  remarkable  fecundity,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  are  copies 

They  are    rapid    swimmers    when    alarmed,  of  it.    The  best  specimen  of  these  is  in  the 

There  are  other  species  in  the  Mediterranean,  CapitolinenmseumatKome.  Themarblestataea 

the  largest  of  which  are  salted,  and  are  con-  of  Praxiteles  are  thought  to  have  been  covered 

Bumed  by  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  during  with  a  thin  encaustic  varnish  of  flesh  coior. 

Lent,  with  the  allied  genus  ^enie«»CFabr.).  The  PREBEND  (Lat.^pi-eSewfa),  in  the  church  of 

American  prawn  (P.  vulgaria^  Say)  is  much  like  England,  a  sum  set  apart  from  the  revenue  of 

the  P.  squiUa  (Fabr.)  of  Europe ;  it  is  a  little  a  cathedral  church  for  the  support  of  a  cler^- 

larger  than  the  shrimp,  about  li  inches  long,  man  called  a  prebendary,  on  the  condition  of 

and  may  be  known  by  the  large,  upturned,  hia  officiating  occasionally  therein.    By  the  act 

toothed  rostrnm ;  the  fingers  of  the  2d  piur  of  8  and  4  Victoria,  all  prebendaries  are  hence- 

feet  are  shorter  than  the  hand.    Larger  species  forth  styled  canons,  "  honorary,"  who  have  no 

are  the  P.J'orcq)3(K.EAw.),  from  Eio  Janeiro,  emolument,  and  "resident,"  wlio  receive  a  sti- 

5  inches  long ;  P.  omatus  (Oliv.),  irora  the  In-  pend,  and  the  number  attached  to  each  cathe- 

dian  archipelago,   6   inches ;    P.  Javtaicensi*  dral  is  defined. 

(Oliv.),  from  the  West  Indies,  10  to  13  mches;  FEEBLE,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on 
and  P.  carcinui  (Fabr.),  from  the  Indian  seas,  Ind.,  and  drmned  by  Franklin,  Four  Mile,  and 
aboot  afoot.  St.  Claircreeks,  tributaries  of  the  Great  Miami; 
PEAXITELES,  a  Greek  sculptor,  who  lived  area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  31,620.  It  has 
inthelatterhaif  of  the4th  century  B.C.  Noth-  a  nearly  level  surface  and  very  fertile  soiL 
ing  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  escopt  The  productions  in  1850  were  1,175,391  bush- 
tliat  he  was  a  resident  of  Athens.  He  ranks  els  of  Indian  corn,  228,435  of  wheat,  181,928 
at  the  head  of  the  later  Attic  school.  Without  of  oats,  10,221  tons  of  hay,  and  72,121  lbs.  of 
any  attempt  at  the  sublime  impersonations  of  wool.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  34  saw  mills, 
deity  by  which  Phidias  had  become  famous,  4  woollen  factories,  8  tanneries,  2  newspapers, 
he  was  unsurpassed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  51  churches,  and  3,120  pupils  attending  public 
softer  beauties  of  the  human  form.  In  the  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Dayton  and 
Onidian  Venus,  his  most  celebrated  work,  of  western,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Eaton,  and  Rich- 
Parian  marble,  modelled  from  the  courtesan  mond  railroads.  Capital,  Eaton. 
Phryne,  he  expressed  perfectly  the  idea  of  sen-  PEEBLE,  Edwaud,  an  ofiicer  of  the  U.  8. 
sual  charms.  The  position  of  the  left  hand  navy,  born  at  .Falmouth  neck,  the  site  of  the 
was  the  same  as  in  the  Venus  de'  Medici ;  the  present  city  of  Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  15,  1T61, 
right  hand  heid  some  drapery  which  fell  over  died  in  Portland,  Aug.  25,  1807.  His  father, 
a  vase  beside  the  statue,  and  was  intended  to  Jedidiah  Preble,  served  under  Wolfe,  was 
indicate  that  she  had  just  left  the  bath.  Pliny  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  subsequently 
recounts  that  Praxiteles  made  two  statues  held  a  commission  as  brigadier-genera]  from 
of  Venus,  the  one  draped,  the  other  naked,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  and 
and  that  ho  thought  them  of  equal  value,  and  was  a  representative  and  senator  in  congress 
offered  them  for  the  same  price;  that  the  peo-  (1780)  and  judgeof  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
pie  of  Cos  bought  the  draped  one,  the  people  Edward  entered  the  provincial  marine  of  Mas- 
of  Onidus  the  other ;  and  that  this  latter  total-  sachusetts  as  a  midshipman  in  1779,  was  in  the 
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■Action  between  the  Protector,  26  fmni,  and  the  the  gun  boats,  bomb  vessela,  and  prizes  in  tow; 
English  privateer  General  Duff,  which  blew  up  and  hauled  off  under  cover  of  the  Oonstitu- 
after  a  severe  combat,  was  afterward  captured  tion'a  lire.  The  American  losswas  but  14  killed 
off  the  Penobscot,  and  became  a  prisoner  on.  and  wounded.  On  the  8th  another  attack  was 
board  the  prison  ship  Jersey  m  the  harbor  of  made,  but  with  less  success,  as  the  Tripolitana 
New  York.  On  being  liberated  he  joined  the  kept  close  within  the  harbor.  One  of  Preble's 
Massachusetts  vessel  of  war  M  mthi  op,  Oaptain  gun  boats  was  sunk.  Another  gener^  attack 
George  Little,  and  distingui'ihed  him'.etf  by  was  made  on  the  28th,  when  about  3  o'clock 
boarding,  with  14  men,  an  English  armed  brig  A  H  the  gun  boats,  covered  by  the  brigs  and 
lying  at  anchor  off  Caatine,  and  carrying  her  schooners  and  accompanied  by  aU  the  boats  of 
out  nnder  Are  of  an  Englisb  battery  He  ro-  the  squadron,  anchored  with  springs  on  their 
ceived  the  commission  of  lieutenant  m  the  TJ.  b.  cables  close  to  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  to  the 
navyin  1799,  and  took  command  of  the  Picker-  harbor.  They  were  in  two  divisions  as  before, 
ing,  one  of  Commodore  John  Barry's  squadron  and  as  soon  as  they  anchored  commenced  a  fire, 
stationed  among  the  Windward  islands.  At  the  As  day  dawned  the  Constitution  stood  in  under 
close  of  1799  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain,  a  heavy  fire,  and  at  this  time  13  Tripolitan  gun 
the  intermediate  rank  of  master  commandant  boats  and  galleyswere  closely  engaged  with  the 
being  passed  over,  and  appointed  to  command  8  American  boats.  As  the  ammunition  of  the 
the  Essex,  32,  in  which  he  went  out  ta  Batavia,  latter  was  nearly  exhausted.  Com,  Preble  order- 
and  convoyed  home  a  fleet  of  14  merchant  ves-  ed  them  to  retire,  and  as  his  frigate  came  up 
Bels.  Owing  to  ill  healtli  he  remained  unem-  opened  a  fire  upon  the  Tripolitan  boats,  by 
ployed  until  1803,  when  he  received  command  which  one  was  sunk  and  two  were  driven 
of  the  squadron  sent  against  Tripoli.  Eis  flag-  ashore ;  the  rest  retreated.  The  Constitution 
ship  was  the  Constitution,  44;  and  the  other  laythreequartersofanhourwithinmusketshot 
vessels  of  the  squadron  were  the  Philadelphia,  of  the  mole,  pouring  a  heavy  and  destructive 
S8,  Capt.  Bainbridge;  Argus,  16,  Lieut.  De-  fire  upon  the  town  batteries,  until  Com.  Preble, 
catur;  Siren,  16,  Lieut,  Charles  Stewart;  En-  finding  that  oil  hb  small  vessels  wore  out  of 
terprise,  12,  Lieut.  Isaac  Hull;  Nautilus,  13,  gun  shot,  hauled  off.  The  American  vessels 
Lieut.  Richard  Somers ;  and  Vixen,  12,  Lieut,  were  much  cut  up  aloft,  but  otherwise  sus- 
John  Smith.  The  attention  of  Preble  was  first  tamed  little  injury.  A  boat  of  the  John 
directed  toward  Morocco,  and  anchoring  at  Adams  (which  had  Joined  the  squadron  on 
Tangiera  with  a  part  of  hia  squadron  in  Oct.  the  8th)  was  sunk  by  a  shot  which  killed  8 
1808,heopenednegotiations  by  which  he  final-  men.  A  heavy  shot  from  one  of  the  Ameri- 
ly  placed  our  relations  with  that  power  on  a  can  gun  boats  passed  through  a  room  in  the 
friendly  footing.  On  Nov.  12  he  gave  formal  castle  in  which  Capt.  Bainbridge  was  con- 
notice  of  the  blockade  of  Tripoli,  off  which  port  fined.  He  was  in  bed  at  tiie  moment,  and  the 
be  supposed  the  Philadelphia,  the  Vixen,  and  shot  rebounding  from  the  opposite  wall  fell 
other  small  vessels  then  to  be.  On  the  2Tth  he  upon  his  bed  within  6  inches  of  him.  On 
arrived  atMalta,  where  hercceived  lettersfrom  Sept.  8,  a  4th  atta^^k  was  made,  Tbfi  Tripoli- 
Capt.  Bainbridge  apprising  him  of  the  capture  tans  had  in  the  mean  time  raised  and  added 
of  the  FhiladSphia.  At  the  suggestion  of  to  their  flotilla  their  boats  which  had  been 
Bainbridge,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  corre-  sunk  on  Aug.  3  and  28.  They  also  very  judi- 
spondence,  the  Philadelphia  was  destroyed  at  ciously  changed  their  mode  of  fighting,  by 
hor  anchorage  in  the  harbor  by  Lieut.  Decatur  keeping  their  boats  under  way  while  in  action, 
(see  Deoatuh,  Stephen),  Feb.  10, 1804.  On  On  this  occasion  the  bomb  vessels  were  direct- 
July  2S  Preble  was  before  Tripoli  with  15  sail,  ed  to  throw  shells,  while  the  gun  boats  in  two 
including  2  bomb  vessels  armed  each  with  a  13-  divisions,  commanded  as  before  by  Decatur  and 
inch  mortar,  and  6  gun  boats  of  25  tons,  built  Somers,  and  covered  by  the  brigs  and  schoon- 
for  harbor  service,  and  carrying  each  a  24-  ers,  attacked  the  Tripolitan  flotilla.  Com. 
pounder.  These  gun  boats  and  bomb  vessels  Preble  brought  to  in  the  Constitution  very  near 
were  borrowed  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  the  rocks,  in  a  petition  where  70  heavy  guns 
The  first  attack  was  made  on  Aug.  3  upon  the  bore  upon  his  ship.  Here  she  opened  a  very 
enemy's  gun  boats,  which  were  anchored  in  heavy  fire,  silencing  the  enemy's  batteries  in 
8  divisions,  two  of  them  outside  and  one  inside  succession.  The  ship  suffered  very  much,  as 
a  line  of  rocks  which  forms  the  harbor,  the  was  to  be  expected,  for  she  was  exposed  to 
whole  being  protected  by  batteries  on  shore,  more  than  double  her  number  of  guns,  gener- 
About  1  o'clofMi:  P.  M.  Preble  stood  for  the  town  ally  of  heavier  caliber,  and  protected  by  stone 
in  the  Constitution,  his  gun  boats  following  in  wiuls.  After  throwing  more  than  800  round 
two  divisions  under  Decatur  and  Somers.  As  shot,  she  hauled  off,  having  bysignal  previons- 
they  neared  the  harbor  the  Constitution  short-  ly  directed  the  other  vessels  to  do  so.  By  this 
ened  sail  and  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  time  prepararions  for  another  species  of  annoy- 
the  batteries,  while  the  gun  boats  closed  with  ance,  which  Com.  Preble  had  meditated  for 
the  Tripolitans,  carried  8  of  the  largest  by  some  time,  were  completed.  The  Intrepid,  a 
boarding,  and  sunk  3  others.  After  a  desperate  ketch,  captured  from  the  enemy,  and  which 
hand-to-hand  conflict  of  more  than  8  hours,  the  Lieut,  Decatur  had  used  in  destroying  the  Phil- 
smaller  vessels  of  the  American  squadron  took  adelpbia,  was  converted  into  a  fire  ship.    In  a 
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Binall  magazine  prepared  for  tie  purpose  100  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.    It  is  so  called  from  its 

barrels  of  gunpowder  in  bulk  were  placed,  and  causing  the  Bun  to  arrive  in  either  equinox  a 

on  the  deck  immediately  above  it  were  depoa-  little  earlier  than  he  otherwise  would.    The 

ited  150  shells,  with  a  large  quantity  of  shot,  effect  is  to  iuci-ease  the  longitudes  of  the  fixed 

&o.,  and  a  proper  trmn  was  laid.    Capt.  8om-  stars  at  the  rate  of  about  50J"  annually.    The 

era    conunanded    the   expedition,   and   Lieut,  discovery  of  the  movement  is  due  to  Hippar- 

Wadsworth  of  the  Constitution  was  second  in  ohus,  about  150  B.  C.    Copernicus  was  the 

command,  both  Tolunteers.    The  night  of  Sept.  first  to  give  a  true  explanation  of  the  phenom- 

■4  was  selected  for  the  attempt,  and  the  In-  enon.    Newton  discovered  its  physical  cause, 

trepid  stood  in,  accompanied  by  several  small  This  cause  is  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  moon, 

vessels,  which  hove  to  at  different  stations  to  and  planets  upon  tie  spheroidal  figure  of  the 

pick  ap  the  retreating  boats.    Two  of  the  fast-  earth,  giving  to  the  axis  a  gyratory  or  conical 

est  boats  of  the  squadron,  manned  by  volun-  motion  well  represented  by  the  waving  or  nod- 

teers  from  the  Constitution  and  NantUus,  had  ding  of  a  top  in  spimiing.     The  pole  of  the 

been  selected  to  bring  the  party  off.    The  wind  equator  is  thna  made  to  shift  its  place,  perform- 

was  light,  the  night  dark  and  hazy,  and  the  ing  a  complete  revolution  around  the  pole  of 

sea  perfectly  smooth.    The  Intrepid  when  last  the  ecliptic  in  25,868  years.    The  value  of  pre- 

seen  was  not  a  musket  shot  from  the  mole,  and  cession  is  erroneously  given  by  Ptolemy.    The 

seemed  to  be  still  standing  in.    About  this  Arabian  astronomers  reached,  a  result  much 

time  the  batteries  opened,  and  after  a  few  mo-  nearer  the  true  value, 

monts  of  suspense  a  tight  like  that  of  a  volcano  PEEEilPTION.    See  OconPANor. 

illuminated  the  harbor,  which  was  followed  by  PREGNANCY.     See   Mbdioal   Jukispku- 

vessels  in  the  dei 


enabled  the  Heet  to  see  that  the  Intrepid  had  der  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  founded  ia 
not  reached  the  point  at  which  she  aimed.  It  the  diocese  of  Laon,  France,  in  1120,  by  St. 
was  now  that  the  return  of  the  adventurers  Norbert,  a  canon  regular  from  Xanten,  Ger- 
was  looked  for  with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  many,  who  afterward  (1137)  became  arch- 
hut  they  never  reappeared.  The  vessels  on  bishop  of  Magdeburg,  died  in  1134,  and  waa 
this  duty  remained  off  the  harbor  until  the  sun  canonized  in  1B84.  On  a  meadow  situated  in 
rose,  hut,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  the  forest  of  Coucy,  and  pointedx>ut  to  him,  as 
here  and  there  upon  the  rooks,  nothing  of  the  he  believed,  from  heaven  (whence  the  name  of 
Intrepid  could  be  seen.  One  of  the  Tripolitan  the  order,  pri  monibre,  "  the  meadow  pointed 
gun  boats  was  missing,  and  some  other  damage  out"),  Norhert  gathered  his  first  disciples,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  done,  but  on  the  gavethemthestrictruleofSt. Augastine.  They 
whole  a  serious  loss  was  sustained  by  the  were  at  first  a  congregation  of  regular  canons, 
Americans  without  any  commensurate  damage  and  as  such  were  confirmed  in  1126  by  Pope 
to  the  enemy.  It  was  subsequently  tnown,  Honoring  II. ;  but  gradually  they  assumed  all 
througlf  Capt.  Bainbridge,  that  the  bottom  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  a  monastic  com- 
the  ketch  grounded  near  the  mole,  and  that  munity.  The  order  spread  with  great  rapidity; 
Bonre  mangled  bodies,  which  could  not  bo  iden-  in  France  it  gained  great  popularity  through 
tified,  were  picked  up.  On  Sept.  8  Com.  Sam-  its  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  Albigenses, 
uel  Barron  arrived  off  Tripoli  in  the  President,  and  in  Germany  it  accumulated  immense  riches, 
44,  with  the  Constellation,  38,  and  relieved  and  several  of  the  abbots  were  rdsed  to  tlio 
Com.  Preble,  who  soon  after  sailed  in  the  John  rank  of  princes  of  the  empire.  The  abbot  of 
Adams  for  the  United  States,  where  he  arrived  the  parent  convent  of  Pr^montrfi,  near  Coucy, 
Peb.  26,  1805.  His  services  were  fully  appro-  had  tho  title  of  general,  and  he  formed  with 
ciatod  by  iJie  country.  He  received  a  gold  three  other  French  abbots  the  supreme  council 
medal  from  congress,  the  thanks  of  which  of  the  order.  From  time  to  time  he  called  to- 
were  also  bestowed  upon  him  and  all  the  offi-  gether  the  superiors  of  all  the  houses  for  a 
Cera  and  men  under  his  command.  A  marble  general  chapter.  A  female  branch  of  the  or- 
monument,  executed  in  Italy,  was  erected  by  der  was  established  simultaneously  with  that 
the  officers  of  the  navy  in  1806  to  the  memory  of  monks,  and,  as  in  several  other  orders  found- 
of  the  officers  who  fell  at  Tripoli,  in  the  navy  ed  at  that  time,  the  female  convents  were  at 
yard  at  Washington,  and  was  afterward  trans-  first  contiguous  to  those  of  the  monks,  and 
ierred  to  the  grounds  of  the  naval  school  at  only  separated  from  them  by  a  wall.  Later, 
Annapolis.  The  health  of  Com,  Preble  de-  however,  this  arrangement  was  given  up.  At 
clined  after  his  return.  In  1808  President  Jef-  the  time  of  the  reformation  the  order  had  about 
ferson  desired  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  3,000  convents,  of  which  about  500  were  for 
navy  department,  but  the  state  of  his  health  did  women.  As  the  greatmajorityof  the  convents 
not  permit  him  to  accept  the  position.  He  was  were  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany, 
an  officer  of  the  highest  professional  character  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  the  order  auf- 
and  conduct,  and  his  influence  upon  the  disci-  fered  great  losses  ia  consequence  of  the  suc- 
pline  of  the  service  was  lasting  and  valuable.  cess  of  the  reformation.  The  strictness  of  the 
PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES,  a  primitive  rule  having  been  abandoned,  re- 
Blow  regression,  of  the  equinoctial  points  upon  formed  congregations  "  of  the  strict  observ- 
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ance"  were  established  in  Spmn  (1573)  and  in  election,  he  was  chosen  a  ropresentatiTO  in 

France,  which  remained  however  in  connection  congress,  hut  on  arriving  at  Washington  found 

with  the  other  convents,  and  the  union  waa  his  seat  claimed  hj  a  member  chosen  at  a  epe- 

strengthened  by  new  statutes  in  1630.    In  the  cial  election  held  in  the  preceding  July  for  the 

18th  century  the  number  of  convents  greatly  extra  session  of  congress  called  in  that  year 

decreased,  and  the  female  branch  became  al-  by  the  president's  proclamation.  In  the  closely 

most  entirely  extinct.    In  1880  the  order  had  balanced  state  of  parties  at  that  time  in  the 

8  convents  in  Germany  (that  at  Prague  being  house,  a  single  vote  was  of  great  importance, 

now  regarded  as  the  chief  convent  of  the  or-  and  that  fact  and  the  principfes  involved  in  the 

der),  11  in  Hungary,  2  in  Prance,  4  in  Belgium  case  rendered  the  "  Mississippi   election  con- 

and  Holland,  1  in  the  United  States  (at  Sao  test"  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  question  at- 

Prairie,   Wisconsin),   and  1  in   Oape   Colony,  tracted  universal  attention  in  the  country.     In 

South  Africa.    The  female  branch,  in  the  same  a  speech  continued  for  8  days  Mr.  Prentiss 

Tear,  numbered  B  convents  in  Poland,  Switzer-  ar^ed  his   claim  before  the   house  with  an 

land,  and  Holland.  abdity  and  eloquence  that  gave  him  at  once 

PKENTICE,  Gbobgb  Dbkison,  an  American  the  highest  reputation  as  a  congressional  ora- 
editor,  bom  in  Preston,  Oonn.,  Dec.  18,  1803.  tor.  By  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker  the 
He  was  educated  at  Brown  university,  Provi-  house  decided  against  his  admission,  and  refer- 
dence,  E.  I.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1823.  red  the  matter  back  to  the  people,  who  at  an 
He  studied  law,  but  did  not  engage  in  the  prac-  election  in  the  following  April  sanctioned  his 
tice  of  the  profession,  and  in  1828  became  edi-  claim  by  a  triumphant  m^ority;  and  on  re- 
tor  of  the  "  New.  England  Weekly  Review"  at  turning  to  Washington  he  took  his  seat  avow- 
Hartford,  a  literary  journal,  which  he  conduct-  ediy  under  the  election  of  November.  He  took 
ed  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  little  part  in  the  business  or  debates  of  the 
removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  in  1881  he  house,  but  maintained  his  reputation  as  an 
became  editor  of  the  "Lonisville  Journal,"  a  orator  by  a  speech  against  the  sub-treasury  bill, 
position  which  he  still  holds,  and  in  which  he  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  declined  a  reelection. 
Las  won  a  high  and  wide-spread  reputation  for  and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  his  profes- 
political  ability  and  for  wit  and  satire.  For  sion,  rarely  taking  part  in  politics.  In  1840, 
many  years  the  "  Journal"  was  a  leading  advo-  however,  as  a  whig  candidate  for  presidential 
cate  in  the  West  of  the  policy  of  the  whig  elector,  he  made  an  active  canvass  of  the  stat« 
party,  and  at  present  (June,  1861)  maintfuns  in  behalf  of  Gen.  Harrison.  He  strongly  op- 
with  great  ze^  and  ability  the  cause  of  the  posed  repudiation,  and  in  1845,  partlyin  dissat- 
tJnion  against  the  secesaionista.  In  early  hfe  isfactionwith  the  oouteb  adopted  by  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Prentice  wrote  several  poems,  which  aro  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  passed 
to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  American  the  remainder  of  his  life,  going  to  Natchez 
poetry,  but  have  not  yet  been  gathered  into  a  in  his  last  illness.  Though  only  41  years  old 
volume.  A  selection  has  been  published  from  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Prentiss  already 
his  newspaper  paragraphs  under  the  title  of  ranked  among  the  most  eminent  of  Jfinerican 
"  Prenticeana"  (New  York,  1860).  orators.     "  He  was  distinguished,"  says  Henry 

PRENTISS,  Seabqent  Smith,  an  American  Clay  in  a  letter  relating  to  his  death,  "  by  a 

orator,  born  in  Portlandj  Me.,  Sept.  80,  1808,  rich,  chaste,  and  boundless  imagination,  the 

died  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  July  1,  1850.     He  was  eshaustless  resources  of  which,  in   beautifid 

the  son  of  a  prosperous  shipmaster,  who  during  language  and  happy  illustrations,  he  brought 

the  war  of  1812  retired  to  a  fai'm  in  the  town  to  the  aid  of  a  logical  power  which  he  wielded 

of  Gorham.     The  son  by  a  violent  fever  in  in-  to  a  very  great  estent.     His  voice  was  fine, 

fancy  was  deprived  for  several  years  of  the  use  softened  and  I  think  improved  by  a  slight  lisp, 

of  his  limbs,  and  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  10  which  an  attentive  observer  conid   discern." 

or  13  that  he  was  able  to  walk,  and  then  only  Mr.  Crittenden  in  a  similar  letter  says  ;  "  It 

with  3  lameness  which  continued  through  life,  was  impossible  to  know  him  without  feeling 

Heentered  Bowdoincollegeinthe junior  class,  for  him  admiration  and  love.    His  genius,  so 

and  was  graduated  in  1826.    He  immediately  rich  and  rare;  his  heart,  so  warm,  generous, 

commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  and  magnanimous ;  and  his  manner,  so  graoeftil 

Judge  Pierce  of  Gorham;  but  in  the  follow-  and  so  genial,  could  not  fail  to  impress  these 

ing  year,  impelled  by  the  wish  to  seek  his  for-  sentiments  on  all  who  approached  him.     Elo- 

tune  in  the  West,  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  in  qnence  was  part  of  his  nature,  and  over  his 

which   city  he  remained  a  few  months,  and  private   conversations   as   well   as  his   public 

thence  proceeded  to  Natchez,  where  he  sup-  speeches,  it  scattered  its  sparkling  jewels  with 

potted  himself  as  tutor  in  a  private  family  more  than  royal  profasion." — A  "Memoir  of 

while  he  pursued  his  legal  studies.    He  was  8.  S.  Prentiss"  has  been  edited  by  his  brother 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and  began  practice  (3  vols..  New  York,  1855). 

at  Natchez  in  partnership  with  Gen.  Felix  Hu-  PREPOSITION    (Lat.    praporitum,  placed 

ston.   In  1 832  he  removed  to  Vicksburg,  where  before),  a  word  expressing  a  relation  between 

he  soon  attained  a  high  reputation  as  an  advo-  different  words,  and  placed  generally  before  a 

cate.     He  was  elected   in   1885   to  the   state  nonn,  which  in  English  it  governs  in  the  ob- 

l^slature.    In  1837,  at  the  regular  November  jective  case.    According  to  Home  Tooke,  all 
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prepositions  were  originally  either  verba  or  of  the  word  and  sacraments  are  on  an  equality; 

nouna.    Grammarians    generally    class   them  ruling  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the 

with  relational  words,  or  those  which  serve  people,  form  a  part  of  all  ecclesiastical  hodiea, 

only  to  denote  the  bearing  of  one  thing  to  in  which  they  have  equal  authority  with  teaeh- 

another,  as  "  the  aon  of  John,"  and  notional  ing  elders ;  and  a  series  of  Judicatories,  rising 

words,  which  in  themselves    espresa    ideas,  one  above  another,  secures  to  each  church  the 

Some  of  the  Greek  grammarians  enumerated  watch  and  care  of  its  appropriate  judicatory, 

prepositions  with  conjunctions  under  the  com-  and  to  the  whole  body  an  efficient  system  of 

mon  name  of  awSeafios,  or  "  connective."     In  review   and   control.     Though   there  may  be 

Greek  thereare  18  prepositions,  in  Latin  about  mnch.  diversity  in  the  names  of  the  several 

50,  and  in  English  about  40,  not  including  a  judicatories,  as  well  aa  in  the  minuter  detwla 

number  of  particles  called  inseparable  prepo-  of  arrangement,  yet  any  church  embodying  the 

sitions,  because  they  are  never  found  singly,  above   prmciples  ia   strictly  a  Presbyterian 

as  in  be-Btir,  be-speak,  &o.  church  .—Presbyterians  believe  that  the  repre- 

PRESBUEG  {Hang.  Poitony),  capital  of  the  sentative  system  of  church  government,  in  op- 
Hungarian  county  of  the  same  name,  sitnated  position  to  that  which  is  conducted  by  the 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  entire  ecclesiastical  population,  has  its  germ  in 
Pesth  and  Vienna  railroad,  35  m.  E.  from  the  the  Old  Testament ;  inasmuch  as  the  people  of 
latter  city ;  pop.  in  1857,  43,863.  It  stands  on  Israel,  at  various  periods  of  their  history,  had 
elevated  ground,  and  is  of  semicircular  form,  "  wise  and  able  men"  set  over  them,  who  were 
with  the  river  on  the  8,  side.  The  Danube  is  styled  elders ;  and  especially  as  this  is  well 
here  about  i  mile  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  known  to  have  been  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
floating  bridge.  The  fortifications  have  been,  synagogue  system  np  to  the  time  of  the  Savionr's 
dismantled,  but  several  towers  have  been  advent.  And  as  each  particular  synagogue 
erected  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  royal  was  governed  by  a  beach  of  elders,  of  which 
palace,  on  a  height  overlooking  the  town,  is  of  the  bishop  or  "aogel  of  the  chnrch"  was  the 
groat  historical  interest,  hut  was  destjoyed  presiding  officer,  so  the  whole  Jewish  body 
during  the  bombardment  by  the  French  in  was  reckoned  as  one.  In  cases  of  alleged  er- 
1809,  and  is  now  merely  a  shell.  Among  the  roneous  judgment,  there  were  always  appeals 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  arch-  admitted  to  the  "  great  synagogue"  at  Jerusa- 
bishop's  palace,  ttie  Eoman  Catholic  and  Oal-  lem,  where  there  was  an  opportunity  of  having 
vinist  colleges,  the  city  hall,  a  German  theatre,  wrong  decisions  reversed.  The  first  converts 
and  various  private  palatial  edifices.  Theprin-  to  Christianity  being  all  native  Jews,  who  had 
oipal  manufactures  consist  of  cotton,  woollen,  been  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  government 
and  silk  goods,  leather,  oil,  and  tobacco. — Pres-  by  benches  of  elders,  it  was  natural  that  they 
burg  ia  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  became  should  adopt  the  representative  plan  in  organ- 
the  capital  of  Hungary  when  Buda  was  taken  izing  the  primitive  chnrch.  Accordingly,  wo 
by  the  Turks,  and  remained  so  till  Joseph  II,  read  ia  the  New  Testament  of  "  elders  being 
again  iflade  Buda  the  administrative  capital  in  ordained  in  every  church;"  of  an  important 
1784.  Presburg,  however,  continued  the  legis-  question  being  referred  to  a  synod  made  up  of 
lative  capital  down  to  1848,  by  the  laws  of  "apostles  and  elders;"  of  "elders  who  ruled 
which  year  the  seat  of  the  diet  was  transferred  well,  but  did  not  labor  in  the  word  and  doo- 
toPesth.  The  Hungarian  kings  of  the  houae  of  trine;"  of  the  "elders  of  the  church  being 
Hapsburg  have  all  been  crowned  in  Presbnrg,  called  for  to  visit  and  pray  over  the  sick,"  &o. 
except  Joseph  II.  and  Francis  Joseph,  who  pre-  So  also  Presbyterians  hold  that  preaching  the 
ferred  to  reign  without  taking  the  oath  of  alle-  gospel,  "  feeding  the  sheep  and  the  lambs"  of 
glance  to  the  constitution,  which  precedes  the  Christ,  and  administering  the  Christian  sacra- 
coronation.  The  hill  on  the  Danube  which  the  ments,  are  the  highest  offices  intrusted  to 
kings  after  their  coronation  customarily  rode  Christian  ministers ;  that  a  plurality  of  elders 
np,  brandishing  their  sword  in  the  direction  of  was,  by  divine  direction,  ordained  in  every 
the  4  cardinal  points  as  a  token  of  their  readi-  church ;  that  in  no  instance  in  the  New  Teata- 
ness  to  defend  the  country  agmnst  all  enemies,  ment  do  we  find  an  organized  congregation 
isgenerallyvisitedhytravellers.  In  1619 Pres-  under  the  watch  and  care  of  a  single  officer; 
burg  was  captured  by  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince  that  bishop  and  elder  are  titles  given  inter- 
of  Transylvania,  but  was  recaptured  bytheim-  changeably  to  the  same  persons,  showing  that 
perial  troops  in  1621.  After  the  battle  of  Aus-  the  title  of  bishop  in  the  apoatolio  age  desig- 
terlitz,  the  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  nated  the  pastor  or  overseer  of  a  single  flock  or 
was  concluded  at  Presburg  (Dec.  1805).  The  church.  They  hold  that  there  is  bnt  one  corn- 
city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809.  mission  given  to  the  authorized  mimstersof  the 

PRE8BYTERIANISM  {Gr.  jrprir^vTepot,  el-  woi-d  and  sacraments;  that  the  ordaining  power 
der),  a  system  of  church  government  by  pres-  is  manifestly  represented  as  possessed  and  ex- 
byteries  or  associations  of  teaching  and  ruling  ercised  by  ordinary  pastors,  and  that  ordina- 
elders.  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  pres-  tion  is  performed  by  "the  laying  on  of  the 
bytery  is  the  leading  judicatory;  the  whole  hands  of  the  preahytery;"  that  there  is  not  a 
care  of  the  flock  is  committed  to  ministers  or  solitary  instance  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
teaching  elders  and  ruling  elders ;  all  ministers  ment  of  an  ordination  being  performed  by  & 
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angle  individual ;  that  even  wlieii  deacons -were  gether  with  a  set  of  canons  abolishing  the  con-j 
set  apart  to  their  office,  it  is  evident  from  the  trol  over  ecclesiastical  measures  which  had 
narrative  (Acts  vL  1-6)  that  a  plurality  laid  been  conceded  to  the  inferior  church  judicato- 
hauds  npon  them  with  fasting  and  prayer,  ries.  All  this  met  with  a  prompt  opposition 
They  moreover  believe  that  the  whole  visible  from  the  multitude,  and  the  clergy  were  re- 
church,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Antioch,  proached  and  insulted  on  every  side.  The  dia- 
iu  Philippi  or  in  Ephesus,  was  regarded  as  one  satisfied  in  Scotland,  and  those  who  were  dis- 
bodj,  subject  to  the  same  authority,  and  regu-  affected  toward  prelacy  in  England,  entered 
lated  by  the  same  judicial  deciaions;  inillustra-  into  a  combination  binding  themselves,  by  the 
tion  of  which  they  refer  to  the  fact  that  when  well  known  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant," 
a  question  arose  which  was  of  common  interest  to  exterminate  prelacy,  as  being  nothing  better 
to  the  whole  Christian  community,  it  was  de-  than  a  corrupted  form  of  Christianity;  and 
oided  by  a  synod  of  the  "  apostles  and  elders  they  lent  then-  full  influence  to  the  carrying 
at  Jerusalem,"  and  the  decrees  of  that  synod  out  of  those  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
were  sent  down  to  "all  the  churches"  to  be  death  of  Charles  and  the  establishment  of  the 
registered  and  obeyed.  Passing  from  the  New  commonwealth.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
Testament  to  the  earliest  records  of  uninspired  Charles  II,,  episcopacy  was  reestablished  in 
antiquity,  Presbyterians  assert  that  the  system  Scotland ;  but  the  I^esbyterians  stil!  resolute- 
of  eeelesiaslicBl  government  disclosed  by  the  ly  adhered  to  their  principles,  and  upon  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Clemens  Eomanus  is  abdication  of  James  II.  they  confidently  an- 
thoroughly  presbyterian ;  that  this  system  pre-  ticipatod  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  Though 
vailed  for  more  than  100  years  after  the  apos-  William  III.  was  bent  on  preserving  the  same 
tolio  age;  that  the  first  inroads  which  were  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  both  ia 
made  upon  it  were  by  the  pastors  of  the  large  England  and  Scotland,  the  bishops  refused  to 
towns  claiming  special  preeminence  and  power  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  by  this 
as  peculiarly  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  means  the  way  was  opened  for  that  establish- 
that  this  claim  came  gradually  to  be  admitted,  ment  of  presbytery  which  had  been  urged  npon 
and  was  at  last  permanently  established.  They  him  by  some  of  his  most  zealous  adherents,  and 
mdntain,  however,  that  the  admission  of  this  which  was  ratified  by  an  act  of  parliament  in 
claim  was  never  by  any  means  universal ;  that  1690.  Thus,  Scotland  and  England  having 
the  Paulicians  in  the  Tth  centnry,  and  after  been  separate  kingdoms  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
them  the  "Waldenaes  and  Albigenses,  earnestly  formation,  a  difference  of  circumstances  in  the 
protested  against  all  encroachments  on  pres-  two  countries  ultimately  led  to  different  reli- 
byterian  simplicity ;  and  that  when  the  refor-  gious  establishments ;  and  when  the  treaty  of 
mation  came,  there  was  a  vast  preponderance  union  was  formed  in  ITOT,  it  was  agreed  by 
of  opinion  among  the  leaders  in  that  enterprise  both  kingdoms  that  episcopacy  should  continue 
in  favor  of  the  presbyterian  system ;  and  the  in  England,  and  Presbyterianism  should  be  the 
reformed  churches  in  France,  Germany,  Hoi-  only  religious  system  recognized  by  the  state 
land,  Hungary,  Geneva,  and  ScotJand  were  in  Scotland.  The  only  confession  of  fmCh  legaJ- 
thoroughly  presbyterian,  both  in  principle  and  ly  established  before  the  revolution  of  1688,  ia 
pracUee.  Presbyterianism,  as  it  has  long  ex-  that  which  is  published  in  the  "History  of  the 
isted  in  these  several  countries,  is  substantially  Eeformatiou  in  Scotland,"  attributed  to  John 
■the  same  system,  differing  only  in  minor  de-  Knox.  It  consists  of  35  articles,  and  was  the 
tails,  and  ohiefiy  in  the  names  and  arrange-  confession  as  well  of  the  Episcopal  as  of  the 
ments  of  their  several  ecclesiaslical  assemblies,  Presbyterian  church.  The  Covenanters,  in- 
— Peesbytkeian  Ohckch  in  Sootlani).  The  deed,  during  tbe  commonwealth,  adopted  the 
church  or  kirk  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  Westminster  confession.  At  the  revolution  this 
had  its  remote  origin  in  the  first  introduction  confession  was  received  aa  the  standard  of  the 
of  the  principles  of  the  reformation  into  that  national  feith ;  and  it  was  ordained  by  the  same 
country,  about  1527.  This  measure  was  met  acts  of  parliament  which  settled  Presbyterian 
by  a  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  both  of  church  government  in  Scotland,  "  that  no  per- 
tho  sovereign  and  of  the  priesthood,  while  the  son  be  admitted  or  continued  hereafter  to  be  a 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  espoused  the  inter-  minister  or  preacher  within  this  church  nnlesa 
ests  of  the  people.  When  Andrew  Melville  he  subscribe  the  [that  is,  this]  confession  of 
arrived  in  Scotland  from  Geneva,  in  15H,  he  faith,  declaring  the  same  to  be  the  confession, 
found  a  state  of  things  in  many  respects  favor-  of  his  faith."  By  the  act  of  union  in  iT07,  th« 
able  to  the  design  of  introducing  the  Presbyte-  same  is  required  of  all  professors,  principals, 
rian  polity  in  Scotland ;  and  this  he  actually  regents,  masters,  and  others  bearing  office, 
effected  in  1592.  James  YL  was  intent  upon  The  Westminster  confession  of  fiiith  then,  and 
the  restoration  of  episcopacy,  even  before  hia  what  are  called  the  larger  and  shorter  cate- 
accession  to  tiie  English  throne ;  and  after  that  chisms,  contain  tie  publicly  recognized  doo- 
event  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  object,  trines  of  this  clmrch ;  andit  is  well  known  that 
But  Charles  I,,  with  a  view  to  assimilate  in  all  these  formularies  are  an  embodiment  of  the 
respects  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  Oolvinistic  faith.  There  is  no  liturgy  or  pubUo 
determined  to  introduce  a  liturgy,  which  in  Scot-  form  of  prayer  used  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
land  bad  beendisusedsince  the  reformation,  to-  the  minister's  only  guide  being  tko  "Directory 
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for  the  Public  Worship  of  God,"  which  pre-  pointed  for  ordination,  or  the  services  were  in- 
Boribes  the  matter  rather  than  the  exact  Ian-  terrupted  by  the  hostile  demonstrationB  of  an 
gof'g^  of  public  devotions.  There  is  an  eode-  enraged  populace,  or  the  members  of  presby- 
siastical  law  requiring  the  administration  of  the  tery  were  assaulted  in  ih»  streets,  so  that  the 
Lord's  supper  m  every  pariah  four  timea  each  miutary  were  Bometimes  summoned  to  protect 
year ;  but  thia  law  is  not  rigidly  observed,  and  them  from  ontrage.  Many  excellent  miniatera 
in  the  country  parishes  particularly  the  ordi-  denounced  thia  system,  and  at  length  the  Eev. 
nance  is  often  admlniatered  not  above  once  a  Ebenezer  Erskine  of  Stirling  ventured  ta  do 
year.  The  preparation  for  this  ordinance  con-  this  in  a  formal  and  very  earnest  manner  in  a 
sists  in  keeping  a  public  fast  on  the  preceding  discourse  before  the  synod  of  Fife.  Refusing 
Thursday,  and  attending  a  public  service  at  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  this  court,  which 
which  there  is  preaching  on  Saturday.  They  was  that  he  should  be  publicly  rebuked  for 
have  no  altars  or  chancels,  and  the  communion  slandering  the  church,  and  obtaining  no  re- 
tables  are  introduced  for  the  occasion.  At  the  dre^  from  the  general  assembly,  to  which  ho 
first  table,  the  minster,  after  offering  what  is  appealed,  he,  with  3  others,  left  the  estahlbh- 
oalled  the  consecration  prayer,  proceeds  to  ment  in  1733 ;  and  they  formed  themselvaa 
read  the  words  of  the  institution,  and  then  into  a  separate  communion,  called  the  Associ- 
distribntes  the  elements  to  the  two  communi-  ated  Presbytery,  which  soon  became  a  numer- 
cants  on  either  side  of  him,  and  the  elders  ad-  oua  and  flourishing  body.  In  1739  a  schism 
minister  them  to  the  rest.  But  before  or  dur-  took  place  in  this  body,  arising  from  a  difier- 
ing  the  services  of  the  succeeding  tables,  ence  of  interpretation  of  a  clause  of  what  was 
addresses  are  made  to  the  communicants  by  called  the  burgess  oath,  in  which  the  person 
one  or  more  of  the  ministers  (for  there  are  engaged  that  he  would  maintain  and  defend 
several  present)  standing  at  the  head  of  the  the  religion  of  his  country  as  by  law  estab- 
commuuion  table.  In  singing  they  uae  Eowse's  lished.  The  government  deemed  this  oath  ne- 
metrical  version  of  the  psalms  of  David ;  and  ceasary  to  be  taken  by  persons  clothed  with 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  there  has  civil  authority,  in  consequence  of  suspected 
been  introduced,  by  permission  of  the  general  intrigues  of  Jesuits  and  the  probability  of  a 
assembly,  a  collection  of  translations  and  para-  French  invasion.  One  part  of  the  synod  ar- 
phrases  in  verse  of  several  passages  of  Scrip-  gued  that  the  taking  of  the  oath  hyany  of  their 
ture,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  body  was  unlawful,  as  it  implied  an  approval 
hymns.  The  provision  which  iias  been  made  of  the  principle  of  a  civil  estabhshment  of  reli- 
by  the  law  of  Scotland  for  the  support  of  the  gion,  and  of  all  the  abuses  with  which  it  had 
clergy  of  the  estabUshed  church  consists  of  a  been  followed  in  Scotland ;  while  the  other 
stipend,  a  small  glebe  of  land,  and  a  manse  maintained  that  it  was  simply  a  declaration 
(parsonage  house)  and  ofBce  houses.  By  an  binding  the  individual  to  defend  the  Protestant 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  1810,  £10,000  per  faith  agdnst  open  or  secret  violence.  The  for- 
annum  was  granted  for  augmenting  the  small-  mer  of  these  were  called  Antiburghera,  the  lat- 
er parish  stipends  in  Scotland.  By  this  act  ter  Burghers.  Both  prospered,  while  the  church 
the  lowest  stipend  assigned  to  a  minister  of  tha  of  Scotland  was  in  several  respects  proportion- 
establishment  is  £150  aterling,  with  a  small  ally  depressed.  In  process  of  time  these  two 
sum,. generally  £3  6s.  9d,,  for  communion  ele-  dissentmg  bodies  began  to  approximate  closdy 
ments.  Patronage  was  abolished  in  Scotland  toward  each  other ;  mutualjealousiesgraduaBy 
in  1649 ;  was  revived  at  the  restoration ;  was  died  away,  while  the  original  ground  of  con- 
partly  abrogated  at  the  revolution,  and  again  troversy,  the  burgess  oath,  being  now  rendered 
revived  in  1712.  The  party  usually  termed  a  nullity  by  the  stability  of  lie  government  at 
evangelical  has  been  greatly  on  the  increase  in  the  close  of  tlie  Prench  war,  no  obstacle  ra- 
latter  years.  In  the  appointment  of  minis-  mained  to  the  effecting  of  a  reunion.  Accord- 
ters  to  vacant  churches,  much  greater  at-  ingly,in  1830,  this  wasbroughtabout;  and  tho 
tention  is  now  piud  than  formerly  to  the  two  bodies,  thus  merged,  took  the  name  of  tho 
wishes  of  tho  people. — The  improper  exercise  United  SecesMon  church.  This  name  was  af- 
of  patronage  gave  rise  to  the  first  secession  terward  changed  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
ft'om  the  established  church.  At  the  reforma-  church,  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  an- 
tion,  the  nobility  and  barons  seized  on  a  large  other  body  called  the  Eelief.  In  1752  a  cler- 
part  of  the  lands  and  other  sources  of  ecclesi-  gyman  named  Gillespie,  being  required  to  offi- 
astical  revenue  belonging  to  the  church,  and  ciate  at  the  installation  of  a  clergyman  whom 
assumed  the  burden  of  supporting  the  clei^  he  considered  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  min- 
of  tha  new  faith,  each  within  his  own  domain,  istry,  refused  to  perform  the  service,  and  forth- 
Persons  naturally  thought  that  they  ought  to  with  left  the  church.  But  he  took  another 
have  the  privilege  of  appointing  clergymen  ground  than  Erskine  and  his  associates;  for 
thus  maintained  at  their  expense  ;  and  this  while  they  rested  their  secession  on  the  uncon- 
practice  became  very  common,  though  It  did  stitutional  acts  of  the  church,  he  struck  directly 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  parliament  untU  tho  at  what  he  deemed  the  root  of  the  whole  evil, 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  many  cases  these  and  r^ected  the  principle  of  an  establishment 
appointments  were  violently  resisted.  The  altogether.  This  became  gradually  a  very  in- 
doors of  churches  were  locked  on  the  day  ap-  fluential  body ;  and  its  union  with  the  United 
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Secession  church,  which  all  contemplated  as  a  well  they  were  Again  raised  to  the  statns  of 
sure  result,  though  it  might  be  remote,  was  ministera  of  the  national  establishment.  At 
hastened  by  the  conrse  of  political  events  in  the  restoration,  when  Charles  II.  attempted  to 
Britain.  Thepassage  of  thereforrabillin  1832  introduce  epiacopaoy  into  Scotland,  many  of 
was  hailed  hy  the  dissenters  as  the  first  step  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  Ireland;  and 
toward  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  thereby  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism  receiyed 
state,  and  their  consequent  deliverance  from  a  fresh  impnlse.  This  was  not  diminished  by 
the  disabilities  to  which  they  had  hitherto  the  accession  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  to 
been  subjected.  Almost  all  the  clergymen  and  the  British  crown;  for  he  had  been  educated 
laity  of  tiie  United  Secession  had  taken  higher  in  Holland  to  a  decided  preference  for  the  doc- 
ground  than  that  assumed  by  the  Erskines,  and  trines  and  discipline  of  that  church,  Nor  did 
were  therefore  ready  to  unite  with  any  reli-  subsequent  events  tend  to  lessen  his  respect  for 
gious  body  of  corresponding  views  of  ChrisUaa  the  adherents  of  that  system  in  Ireland ;  for 
doctrine  and  church  government,  who  would  when  James  II.  landed  there,  with  a  view, 
cooperate  with  them  in  systematic  efibrts  to  through  the  invasion  of  this  kingdom,  of  over- 
overthrow  the  establishment.  Accordingly,  a  turning  the  government,  the'Presbytoriana  ral- 
unionwas  formed  between  these  two  bodies;  lied  around  the  standard  of  their  Protestant 
but  the  controversy  as  to  the  theory  of  an  es-  champion,  and  by  their  memorable  defence  of 
tablishment  was  not  confined  to  them ;  it  soon  Londonderry,  as  well  as  the  assistance  they 
extended  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  led  rendered  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  mainly 
to  the  most  unespeoted  and  important  results,  contributed  toward  the  success  of  hisarms.  As 
Various  causes  had  been  at  work  from  the  com-  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  he  doubled  the  sum 
mencement  of  the  present  century  to  give  a  originally  given  for  the  support  of  their  minis- 
ujore  earnest  tone  to  the  ministrations  in  the  ters,  hence  known  as  the  Tedium  donum.  In 
established  church,  and  probably  no  twoindi-  consequenceof  the  increase  of  churches,  as  well 
viduals  contributed  so  much  to  this  result  as  as  the  greater  expensiveness  of  the  means  of 
those  great  lights  of  the  Scottish  pulpit,  Dr.  living,  the  sum  has  been  repeatedly  augmented 
Andrew  Thompson  and  Dr.  Chalmers.  From  by  the  crown,  and  is  now  £70  each.  In  1864 
1833  to  3838  severi  important  changes  were  the  Presbyterian  church  was  composed  of  the 
effected,  such  as  abolishing  a  plurality  of  cleri-  following  bodies  r  the  general  synod  of  Ulster, 
cal  offices,  rendering  more  complete  the  course  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Munster,  the  pres- 
of  theological  education,  deposing  from  the  bytery  of  Antrim,  and  the  Seceders  and  Cove- 
ministry  men  of  unworthy  characters,  reform-  nanters.  The  first  two  and  most  prominent  of 
ing  the  system  of  patronage,  and  communi-  these  have  wnce  united,  forming  a  body  which 
eating  8  fresh  impalsetOtthe  cause  of  Christian  embraces  6  synods,  86_presbyteries,_491  con- 
henevolenee,  and  especi^y  of  foreign  missions,  gregations,  and  593  ministers,  and  raises  annu- 
But  in  the  progress  of  this  spirit  of  reform,  the  ally  for  missions  and  missionary  schools  about 
church  came  into  serious  oolhsion  with  the  i£9,000,beside  sustaining  various  other  evangel- 
state;  and  after  a  protracted  course  of  vesatious  ioal  enterprises.  Though  recognizing  theprin- 
litigation,  in  which  the  measures  of  the  church  ciple  of  a  civil  establishment  of  reUgion,  its 
were  constantly  thwarted  by  the  civil  courts,  views  of  the  subject  are  more  in  harmony  with 
the  memorable  disruption  took  place,  in  which  those  of  the  Free  church  than  of  the  establish- 
originated  the  Free  ehnrch.  (See  Free  CBriiOH  ed  church  of  Scotland.— PHKenyTBRi an  Chtjhch 
OP  ScoTLASD.)  In  1860  the  church  of  Scot-  IN  the  UtJiiED  States,  The  Presbyterian 
land  numbered  84  presbyteries,  1,173  ministera,  church  of  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  to 
and  1,208  churches;  and  ^e  United  Presby-  be  reckoned  as  a  daughter  of  the  church  of 
lerian  church,  at  the  same  time,  numbered  81  Scotland,  Presbyterians  began  to  emigrate 
preahyteries,  626  ministers,  and  636  churches,  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the 
—Pbbsbytbbian  CncEon  or  Ireland,  Pres-  American  colonies  as  early  as  1089;  and  they 
byterians  settled  in  Ireland  shortly  after  the  quickly  manifested  a  disposition  to  reproduce 
reformation,  and  were  at  first  admitted  to  the  here  their  own  peculiar  institutions.  Their 
privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  Episcopal  fi^^t  and  largest  churches  were  established  in 
church.  They  were  not  tenacious  about  mat-  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  two  colonies  dis- 
ters  of  church  polity,  for  some  of  the  pastors  tinguished  from  the  earliest  times  for  their  just 
received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  notions  of  religious  liberty.  The  Puritan  ele- 
and  the  people  conformed  without  scruple  ment  early  found  its  way  into  the  body  from 
to  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  established  New  England,  and  the  reformed  churches  on 
church.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  during  the  continent  of  Europe  have  from  time  to 
the  administration  of  Laud,  the  interests  of  the  time  made  contributions  to  it;  but  the  ori- 
Irish  Presbyterians  greatly  sufifered;  the  stat-  ginal  oi^anization  has  always  remained  sub- 
utes  of  the  college  at  Dublin,  authorizing  the  stantially  the  same,  Tlie  ministers  of  whom 
admission  of  Presbyterians  to  its  privileges  and  we  first  hear  as  preaching  and  laying  the  fonn- 
honors,  were  remodelled ;  their  confession  rec-  dation  of  churches  were  the  Eev.  Francis 
ognizedinl615  was  set  aside;  and  their  minis-  McKomie  and  the  Eev.  John  Hampton,  the 
ters  were  tyected  from  their  charges  for  non-  former  ft-om  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  latter 
conformity.    During  the  protectorate  of  Crom-  from  Scotland,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
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been  sent  to  this  country  by  a  body  of  dissent-  were  more  zealous  for  orthodoxy,  for  the  ri^d 
era  inLondon  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  observance  of  Presbyterian  mle,  and  forathor- 
gospel  in  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  oughly  educated  ministry,  were  called  the  old 
They  filed  their  residence  on  the  eastern  shore  side ;  while  those  who  looked  upon  departures 
of  Virginia,  near  the  borders  of  Maryland,  and  from  ecdesiastioal  order  with  more  forbear- 
sallied  forth  on  their  preaching  tours  in  every  ance,  and  were  less  particular  in  respect  to  other 
direction  where  their  evangelical  labors  were  ijualifications  for  the  ministry,  provided  they 
likely  to  be  acceptable.  It  is  ascertained  that  could  have  evidence  of  genuine  piety,  were 
there  were  several  churches  established  some  called  the  new  side  or  new  lights.  In  1739 
time  before  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  synod  passed  what  was  commonly  called 
Maryland  there  were  the  churches  of  Kehoboth,  the  adopting  act,  which  consisted  of  a  public 
Snow  Hill,  Upper  Marlborough,  Monokin,  and  authoritative  adoption  of  the  Westminster  con- 
Wicomico,  the  first  mentioned  of  which  is  com-  fession  of  faith  and  catechisms,  and  made  it  im- 
monly  considered  the  oldest,  and  was  probably  perative  that  not  only  every  candidate,  but 
formed  as  early  as  1G90.  The  church  on  Eliza-  every  actual  minister  of  the  church,  should,  by 
beth  river  in  Virginia  is  supposed  by  some  to  subscription  or  otherwise,  in  the  presence  of 
date  back  to  nearly  the  same  period.  The  the  presbytery,  acknowledge  these  instruments 
churches  in  Freehold  and  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  respectively  as  their  confession  of  finth.  This 
were  constituted  in  1693 ;  and  the  first  church  act  had  to  encounter  great  opposition,  especially 
in  Philadelphia,  as  nearly  as  canhe  ascertained,  from  those  ministers  who  had  come  from  Eng- 
in  1698.  In  New  Castle,  Del.,  in  Charleston,  land,  Wales,  and  the  Few  England  churches. 
8.  0.,  and  in  some  other  places,  Presbyterian  Tlio  old  side,  or  strict  Presbyterians,  having 
churches  were  planted  at  a  very  early  period,  thus  gained  their  main  point,  the  other  side 
In  the  latter  part  of  1705,  or  early  in  1708,  a  felt  that  something  was  to  be  conceded  to  them 
presbytery  was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  also ;  and  accordingly,  in  1734,  they  brought 
presbytery  of  Pliiladelphia,  among  whose  mem--  an  overture  to  the  synod,  directing  "that  all 
berswere  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Francis  McKemie,  candidates  for  the  ministry  should  be  examined 
John  Wilson,  Jedidtah  Andrews,  Nathaniel  diligently  as  to  the  osporience  of  a  work  of 
Taylor,  George  McWish,  John  Hampton,  and  sanctilying  grace  on  their  hearts,  and  that  none 
Samuel  Davis.  Mr.  Andrews  was  from  New  be  admitted-whoarenot  in  a  judgment  of  char- 
England,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col-  ity  serious  Christians."  Though  this  overture 
lege  in  1695 ;  the  rest  were  all  emigrants  from  was  adopted  unanimously,  it  was  tha  harbinger 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  Asearlyas  1716  the  Pros-  of  great  disquietude.  The  two  acts,  embra- 
byterian  body  had  so  far  increased  that  some  cing  the  favorite  objects  of  both  parties,  it  was 
new  organization  was  thought  desirable ;  and  found  difficult  to  carry  into  eieeution ;  for  the 
accordingly  there  were  constituted,  instead  of  practice  of  the  several  presbyteries  was  de- 
one,  four  presbyteries,  namely,  those  of  Phila-  cided  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  one 
delphia,  of  Newcastle,  of  Snow  Hill,  and  of  party  or  the  other  being  in  the  ascendant; 
Long  island;  and  these  presbyteries  were  and  this  occasioned  much  debate,  and  some- 
formed  into  a  synod,  under  the  name  of  the  times  p^nftil  collisions,  at  the  synodical  meet- 
synod  of  Philadelphia.  Shortly  before  this  ings.  In  1738  the  strict  Presbyterians  prevail- 
arrangement  took  place,  several  churches,  with  ed  on  the  synod  to  pass  an  act  directing  "  that 
their  ministers,  in  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  young  men  be  first  examined  concerning  their 
on  Long  island,  hitherto  Congregational  ists,  literature  by  a  committee  of  synod,  and  obtain 
had  connected  themselves  with  the  Presbyte-  a  testimonial  of  their  approbation  before  they 
rian  church.  From  the  period  of  the  formation  can  bo  taken  on  trial  before  any  presbytery." 
of  the  first  synod  in  1716,  the  body  increased  The  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  regardless 
rapidly  by  means  of  emigrants,  not  only  from  of  this  synodical  decree,  proceeded  almost  im- 
Scotlaud  and  Ireland,  but  from  Wales,  France,  mediately  to  take  Mr.  John  Rowland  on  trial, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland;  while  numbers  from  and  shortly  after  licensed  him  to  preach.  This 
New  England  also  were  induced,  from  local  brought  that  presbytery  and  the  synod  into  di- 
oonsidcrations  or  other  circumstances,  to  east  rect  conflict ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
in  their  lot  with  this  denomiaation.  The  con-  that,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  latter  body, 
sequence  was  that  the  Presbyterian  church  Mr.  Rowland's  license  was  formally  annulled, 
began  to  assume  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  One  member  of  the  Philadelphia  presbytery, 
character,  and  the  harmony  of  its  operations  however  (William  Tennent,  senior),  recognized 
was  proportionately  diminished.  The  points  the  validity  of  his  license  by  inviting  him  to 
on  which  the  conflicts  of  opinion  were  most  preach ;  and  when  some  of  his  congregation 
strongly  marked,  were  the  examination  of  can-  made  complaints  against  him  to  his  presbytery, 
didates  for  the  ministry  on  experimental  reli-  he  earnestly  defended  his  course,  denied  the 
gion,  the  strict  adherence  to  presbyterial  order,  authority  of  the  presbytery  to  act  in  the  case, 
and  the  requisite  amount  of  learning  in  those  and  "contemptuously  withdrew;"  whereupon 
who  sought  th«  ministerial  ofB.ce.  In  the  sev-  the  presbytery  censured  his  conduct  as  "  irregu- 
eral  presbyteries  these  points  were  discussed  lar  and  disorderly."  This  took  place  in  Oct. 
with  great  and  often  intemperate  zeal.  Two  1739.  Within  a  few  weeks  after,  the  presby- 
distinct  parties  were  now  formed ;  those  who  tary  of  New  Brunswick,  adhering  to  the  ground 
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which  they  had  already  taken,  proceeded  to  tionary  war,  when  they  could  reckon  about  170 

ordain  Mr.  Rowland  to  the  work  of  the  minis-  ministers,  and  a  few  more  churches,  chiefly  in 

try ;  and  he  continued  a  member  of  that  pres-  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 

bytery  until  1742,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  vania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  die 

join  the  presbytery  of  Newcastle.  About  this  Carolinas.    At  the  meeting  of  the  synod  of 

time  Whitefleld  paid  his  second  visit  to  Ameri-  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  May,  1785,  the 

ca.    The  great  revival  that  took  place  in  con-  independence  of  the  United  States  being  now 

nection  with  his  labors  was  difierently  viewed  established,  that  judicatory  began  to  take  those 

amongthe  ministersof  the  Presbyterian  chnrch,  steps  for  revising  the  public  slandards  of  the 

as  well  as  among  those  of  New  England ;  the  chnrch,  which  led  to  their  adoption  and  estab- 

aew  side  regarding  it  with  almost  unraised  lishment  on  the  present  plan.    A  committee, 

faror,  whOe  the  old  side  had  a  sharp  eye  for  consisting  of  Drs.  Witherspoon,  Eodgers,  Eob- 

^1  the  irregnlarities  attending  it,  and  were  not  ert  Smith,  Patrick  Allison,  SMnnel  Stanhope 

alow  to  pronounce  the  whole  a  delnsion.  tindne  Smith,  John  Woodhull,  Robert  Cooper,  James 

warmth  of  feeling  and  speech,  improper  infer-  Latta,  Geoi^  DufEeld,  and  Matthew  Wilson, 

ences,  and  even  mutual  crimination,  were  in-  was  appointed  to  "  take  into  consideration  the 

dulged  in,  until  at  length,  in  1741,  the  synod  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland  and 

was  rent  asunder,  the  old  side  constituting  the  other  Protestant  churches,"  and  to  form  a  com- 

synod  of  Philadelphia,  the  new  aide  the  synod  piete  system  for  the  organization  of  the  Pres- 

of  New  York.    Soon  after  the  separation,  the  byterian  chnrch  in  the  United  States.    In  May, 

synod  of  New  York  began  to  look  toward  the  1788,  the   synod  completed   the  revision  and 

education  of  its  future  ministers  in  taking  mea-  arrangement  of  the  public  standards,  and  or- 

sureB  for  the  establishment  of  the  college  of  dered  them  to  be  printed  and  distributed  for 

New  Jersey.     This  institution  commenced  its  the  government  of  the  several  judicatories  of 

operations  in  EUzabethtown  in  17i6,  butwas  the  church.    The  new  arrangement  consisted  in 

removed  to  Newark  the  nest  year,  where  it  dividing  the  old  synod  into  i  synods,  namely, 

remained  till  1757,  when  it  was  finally  removed  the  synods  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  of 

to  Princeton.    Meanwhile  tlie  academies  of  Philadelphia,  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  Carolinas, 

New  London  and  Newark  in  Delaware,  under  and  constituting  over  these,  as  a  bond  of  union, 

the  Eev,  Francis  Allison  and  the  Eev.  Alex-  a  general  assembly,  of  essentially  the  same  type 

ander  MoDowall,  were  liberally  patronized  by  with  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of 

the  old  side.     An  intense  rivalship  grew  np  Scotland.    The  Westminster  confession  of  faith 

between  the  institutions  of  the  respective  par-  was  adopted  with  three  slight  alterations,  and 

ties,  which  served  to  increase  not  a  little  their  the  larger  and  shorter  catechisms  with  but  a 

mutual  hostility.     But  the  contest  finally  gave  single  alteration ;  and  a  form  of  government  and 

way  under  the  influence  of  time.    Both  parties  discipline  and  a  directory  for  public  worship, 

gradually  became  convinced  that  they  bad  acted  drawn  cbieflyfrom  the  standards  of  the  church 

improperly,  and  began  at  length  to  meditate  a  of  Scotland,   with  such  modifications   as   the 

reunion.     In  1749  the   synod   of  New  York  U.  S,  form  of  government  and  the  state  of  the 

made  the  first  overtures  in  that  direction;  but  church  intluscountry  were  thought  to  demand, 

it  was  not  till  17G8,  making  the  period  of  sep-  completed  the  system.     Since  the  date  of  the 

aration  about  17  years,  that  Uie  desired  con-  revisal  and  arrangement  jnst  mentioned,  no  al- 

snmmation  waa  reached.     In  the  course  of  that  teration  has  been  made  either  in  the  confesaon 

year,  mutual  concessions  having  been  made,  of  feith  or  in  the  catechisms  of  the  church, 

the  articles  of  union  in  detail  were  happily  ad-  The  form  of  government  and  discipline  have 

justed,  and  the  synods  united  under  lie  title  undergone  two  revisions,  and  a  third  is  now 

of  "  the  synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia."  (1861)  in  progress.— In  1801  a  "  plan  of  union 

At  the  time  of  the  disruption  the  old  side  was  between  Presbyterians  and  Oongregationalists 

themore  numerous,  but  before  the  reunion  the  in  the  new  settlements"  was  formed,  with  a 

new  side  had  become  so.     Among  the  minis-  view  to  prevent  disagreement  between  the  two 

ters  that  were  most  conspicuous  during  this  denominations,  and  to  facilitate  their  coopera- 

period  of  separation  and  conflict,  were  some  tion  in  carrying  forward  various  evangelical 

of  those  mentioned  above,  who  still  survived,  enterprises.     This  arrangement  continued  86 

together  with  the  4  sons  of  the  Eev.  William  years,  and  under  it  were  formed  hundreds  of 

Tennent — Gilbert, Wilham,  John,  and  Charles —  churches  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 

President  Dickinson  of  EUzabethtown,  Presi-  Previous  to  1830  it  had  become  apparent  that 

dent  Burr  of  Newark,  President  Davies,  Presi-  there  were  really  two  parties  in  the  Presbyte- 

dent   Finley,  the    Blairs,  &c.,  all  of  whom  nan  church,  the  one  favoring  a  more  rigid,  the 

ranked  as  new  side  men.    The  Eev.  Messrs.  other  a  less  rigid  construction  of  the  standards 

John  and  Samuel  Thompson,  Dr.  Francis  Alii-  of  the  church,  which,  though  not  often  brought 

son,  the  Eev.  Robert  Cross,  and  several  others,  into  actual  collision,  had  occasion  sometimes, 

were  among  the  most  prominent  on  the  old  in  meeting  a  test  question,  to  indicate  their 

side.     From  the   period  of  the  reunion,   the  distinct   existence.     This  waa   especially  true 

Presbyterian  body  went  on  in  a  good  degree  of  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Eev,  Albert 

of  prosperity,  considering  the  disturbed  state  Barnes,  which,  m.ore  decisively  than  any  thing 

of  the  country,  until  the  close  of  the  revolu-  which  had  previously  occurred,  pointed  to  an 
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ftpproaehing  dismption  of  the  church,  rrom  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Tor  some  time,  hi 
this  time  thepartiesassumedtowardeachother  eases  of  difficulty,  the  ministers  and  elders 
a  more  and  more  opposing  attitude,  with  each  were  wont  to  assemble  informally,  and  hold 
suecessive  meeting  of  the  general  assemhly,  whatmightbecalledprorenaiameetings;  and 
until  1837,  when,  after  an  intense  conflict,  the  where  they  were  uaable  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
plan  of  tmion  was  abrogated,  and  the  4  syn-  result,  they  sometimes  asked  advice  of  the 
ods  of  Genesee,  Geueva,  Utica,  and  the  West-  synod  of  Ireland.  In  1745  tlie  ministers  re- 
era  EeaerYO  were  adjudged  as  no  longer  solved,  as  preparatory  to  the  step  they  were 
constituent  parts  of  the  Presbyterian  chnreh;  about  to  take,  to  observe,  in  connection  with 
and  the  division  thus  commenced  "n-as  con-  their  congregations,  the  thiid  Wednesday  of 
sommatod  Uie  nest  year.  Since  that  period  March  as  a  day  of  fisting,  humiliation,  and 
the  Presbyterian  church  has  consisted  of  two  prayer.  OnAprillSfollowing.theEev.Mesars. 
distinct  bodies,  known  as  the  Old  and  Wew  Jolm  Morehead  of  Boston,  David  McGregor 
School,  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  of  Londonderry,  and  Ralph  Abercrombie  of 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  Pelham,  with  Messrs.  James  McKeen,  Alexan- 
in  1739,  there  were  from  180  to  190  min-  der  Conkey,  and  James  Huglies,  met  in  Lon- 
isters  belonging  to  the  whole  Presbyterian  donderry,  and  being  "satisfled  as  to  the  divine 
body.  These  were  distributed  into  4  synods  warrant,  with  dependence  on  God  for  counsel 
and  17  presbyteries,  embracing  a  large  num-  and  assistance,  they,  by  prayer,  constitnted 
bar  of  vacant  congregations.  In  1887,  pre-  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  to  act,  as  far  as 
vious  to  the  exscinding  of  the  ■western  synods,  their  present  circumstancea  will  permit  them, 
the  Presbyterian  church  contwoed  28  synods,  according  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  oonsti- 
135  presbyteries,  2,140  ministers,  2,865  chnrch-  tion  of  tlie  Presbyterian  chnroh  of  Scotiand, 
es,  and  330,567  communicants.  In  1860  the  agreeing  to  that  perfect  rule."  Tlie  body  was 
Old  School  Presbyterian  church  contained  called  the  Boston  presbytery,  and  met,  occord- 
83  synoda,  171  presbyteries,  2,693  ministers,  ing  to  adjournment,  in  that  town,  Aug.  13, 
3,592  churches,  and  292,857  communicants.  The  1745.  From  the  close  of  the  year  1754  till  Oct 
New  School  Presbyterian  church  had  at  the  1770,  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  records ;  hut  at 
same  time  22  synods,  104  presbyteries,  1,627  the  last  mentioned  period  the  presbytery  con- 
ministers,  1,483  charches,  and  134,933  oommu-  siated  of  12  congregations  and  as  many  minis- 
nicants.  The  aggregate  of  both  bodies  is  55  ters.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Seabrook,  N.  H., 
synods,  375  presbyteries,  4,220  ministers,  5j075  on  May  81,  1775,  the  presbytery  resolved  to 
churches,  and  427,790  communicants.  The  divide  itself  into  3  distinct  bodies,  viz.,  the 
Old  School  church  has  boards  of  domestic  mis-  presbyteries  of  Salem,  of  Londonderry,  and  of 
siona,  foreign  missions,  education,  publication,  Palmer ;  and  the  3  presbyteries,  thus  organized, 
and  church  extension.  The  New  School  has  were  then  formed  into  a  synod  called  the  synod 
committees  of  publication,  church  erection,  of  New  England,  which  held  its  first  meeting 
ohuroh  estension,  education,  foreign  missions,  at  Londonderry,  Sept.  4,  1776.  At  Boothbay, 
and  home  missions.  The  amount  contributed  Me.,  on  June  27,  1771,  a  new  presbytery  was 
in  the  Old  School  body  in  the  year  ending  May,  erected,  called  the  presbytery  of  the  Eastward, 
1880,  was  $3,357,396 ;  the  amount  contributed  consisting  of  3  ministers  and  4  ruling  elders, 
in  the  New  School  body  during  the  same  year  representing  4  churches.  It  had  no  connection 
was  J305,885;  total,  $3,668,281.  Connected  with  the  Boston  presbytery,  and  its  origin  is 
wiUi  the  Old  School  are  6  theological  semina-  said  to  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
ries,  viz. :  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Western,  AUegha-  the  removal  of  the  Eev.  John  Murray  to  Booth- 
ny,  Penn. ;  Union,  Prince  Edward,  Va. ;  Dan-  bay.  It  never  exhibited  on  its  roll  more  thaji 
ville,  Ky. ;  and  of  the  North- West,  Chicago,  8  ministers.  Its  last  recorded  adjournment 
El.  There  is  also  a  seminary,  not  under  the  now  known  was  to  meet  at  New  Boston,  N, 
immediate  care  of  the  general  assembly,  in  Co-  H.,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Oct.  1792.  The 
lumbia,  S.  0.  In  the  New  School  there  are  5  only  relic  of  this  presbytery  known  to  exist  is 
theological  seminaries,  viz. :  Union,  New  York  a  curious  volume  printed  in  1783,  with  the 
city;  Aubnrn,  N.  Y. ;  Laee,  near  Cincinnati,  following  title ;  "Bath-Kol.  A  Voice  from  the 
0.;  Blackburn,  Oarlinville,  111,;  and  Liud,  Wilderness.  Being  an  humble  Attempt  to  sup- 
Chicago,  111. — Notwithstanding  Presbyterian-  port  the  sinking  Truths -of  God  against  some  of 
ism  has  never  prevailed  exteuMvely  in  New  the  principal  Errors  raging  at  this  time.  Or  a 
Euglaud,  it  has  had  a  distinct  and  independent  joint  Testimony  to  some  of  the  grand  Articles 
existence  there  from  a  very  early  period.  The  of  the  Christian  Religion,  judicially  delivered 
French  church  in  Boston,  formed  of  Huguenots  to  the  Churches  under  their  care.  By  the  Krst 
about  the  year  1687,  was  the  first  church  or-  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward."  In  Sept.  1782, 
ganized  on  a  Presbyterian  basis,  but  was  con-  the  synod  of  New  England,  finding  their  num- 
IJnueti  no  longer  than  while  its  service'  was  bers  considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of 
conducted  in  the  French  language.  The  first  existing  difiiculHes,  agreed  to  dissolve  and  form 
Presbyterian  organization  in  New  England  of  themselves  into  one  presbytery,  under  the  name 
uny  permanence  dates  back  to  about  the  year  of  the  presbytery  of  Salem.  For  two  sueceed- 
1718,  when  a  largo  number  of  Presbyterians,  ing  years  this  presbytery  met  regularly  in  Mas- 
with  4  ministers,  emigrated  to  this  country  saohusetta  proper,  but  after  this  its  meetings 
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were  held  in  the  district  of  Maine.  Its  l^t  Burgher  synod,  im  conaeqnence  of  repeated  and 
meeting  was  held  at  Gray,  Sept.  14,  1791,  at  earnest  applications,  resolved  upon  establish- 
the  dose  of  which  it  adjourned  sine  die.  The  icg  a  mission  in  America,  though  their  pur- 
thirdABsooiateEeformedpreshjtery,afterward  poso  was  not  carried  ont  Tuitill704,  when  the 
called  the  Associate  Reformed  preshjtery  of  EeT.ThomasCIarkjniiniBterof Baliybayinlre- 
Londonderry,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  land,  in  company  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
81,  1763,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  London-  congregation,  emigrated  to  this  country,  and 
derry,  N.  H.,  on  Feb.  11,  1763.  It  ceased  to  settled  at  Salem,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.  Two 
belong  to  its  original  denomination  in  1803,  other  ministers  of  the  same  communion  fol- 
and  was  an  independent  presbytery  until  1609,  lowed  them  two  years  after,  though  one  of 
whea  it  was  received  into  the  synod  of  Albany,  them  snhsequently  returned  to  Scotland.  The 
and  has  since  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Bnrgher  ministers,  not  being  disposed  to  keep 
presbytery  of  Londonderry.  The  presbytery  np  a  separate  organization  on  this  side  of  the 
of  Newburyport  was  formed  by  the  concurrent  Atlantic,  united  with  their  brethren ;  but  the 
action  of  the  presbytety  of  Londonderry  and  union  was  disturbed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
the  synod  of  Albany.  It  held  its  first  session  Scottish  synod  to  approve  of  it.  The  revoln- 
in  Boston  on  Oct.  37, 1826,  and  its  last  oa  Oct.  tion  of  1776  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bring- 
30, 1847,  when  it  became  reunited  to  the  pres-  ing  about  the  nnion  which  produced  the  Asso- 
bytery  of  Londonderry,  The  presbytery  of  date  Reformed  church.  During  the  progress 
Connecticut,  consisting  of  several  ministers  and  of  the  war,  severid  conventions  were  held  be- 
churohes  previously  belonging  to  the  presbytery  tween  the  members  of  the  Associate  and  the 
of  New  Tork,  was  constituted  by  the  synod  of  Eeformed  presbyteries  with  a  view  to  the  ac- 
Ifew  York,  Oct.  15,  1860,  and  held  its  first  complishment  of  this  end ;  the  result  of  which 
meeting  at  Thompsonville  on.  Oct.  39. — United  was  that  3  presbyteries  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
Pbesbytbeiah  Ohdbch  or  Noeth  Aubrioa.  As  Oct.  1783,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  synod, 
this  body  is  composed  of  the  Associate  Ee-  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Beformed 
formed  and  tlie  Associate  churches,  it  may  be  synod  of  North  America,  on  a  basis  consist- 
proper  to  present  an  outline  of  the  history  of  ing  of  the  following  articles:  "  1.  That  Jesus 
each  of  these  bodies  up  to  thetime  of  the  union.  Christ  died  for  the  elect.  2,  That  there  is  an 
1.  Associate  Btformed  O/tvrch.  In  1680  Lord  appropriation  in  the  nature  of  faith.  3.  That 
Cardrosstook  measures  for  the  establishment  of  the  gospel  is  addressed  indiscriminately  to  sin- 
a  colony  in  Sonth  Carolina,  vrith  a  view  to  ftir-  ners  of  mankind.  4.  That  the  righteousness 
nish  a  place  of  refuge  to  his  persecuted  breth-  of  Christ  is  the  alone  condition  of  tiie  cove- 
ren.  This  was  formed  at  Port  Eoyal ;  but,  ia  nant  of  grace,  5.  That  civil  government  origi- 
consequence  of  an  invasion  by  the  Spaniards,  nates  with  God  the  Creator,  and  not  with 
the  colony  was  abandoned  in  1688.  Many,  Christ  -the  Mediator,  6.  The  administration 
however,  remained  in  Carolina,  who  were  of  the  kingdom  of  Providence  is  given  into  the 
gathered  into  congregations  under  the  care  of  hand  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator;  and  magis- 
a  presbytery,  which  continued  to  exist  until  traoy,  the  ordinance  appointed  by  the  moral 
about  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  The  only  Governor  of  tlie  world,  to  be  the  prop  of  civil 
one  of  these  chnrohes  now  remaining  is  the  order  among  men,  as  well  as  other  things,  is 
old  Scots'  church  in  Charleston.  From  1660  to  rendered  subservient  by  the  Mediator  to  the 
1688  a  lai^e  number  of  Presbyterians  (amount-  welfare  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  the  church, 
ing,  according  to  Wodrow,  to  about  3,000)  were  and  has  sanctified  the  nse  of  it  and  of  every 
transported  to  the  American  plantations  and  common  benefit,  through  the  grace  of  the 
sold  as  slaves.  They  were  for  the  most  part  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  7.  That  the  Jaw  of  natnre 
sent  to  Yirginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer-  and  the  mora!  law  revealed  in  the  Scriptures 
sey ;  but  scarcely  any  traces  of  their  history  are  substantially  the  same,  although  the  latter 
aow  remain.  In  1786  the  Associate  presbytery  expresses  the  will  of  God  more  evidently  and 
of  Scotland  reiceived  a  letter  from  a  number  of  clearly  than  the  former,  and  therefore  magis- 
persoES  in  Londonderry,  Chester  co.,  Ponn.,  trates  among  Christians  ought  to  be  regulated 
requesting  that  an  ordained  minister  or  a  pro-  by  the  general  directory  of  the  Word  as  to  the 
bationer  might  be  sent  to  them,  and  promising  oxecntion  of  their  ofBce.  8.  That  the  qualifl- 
that  all  the  expenses  of  the  mission  should  be  cations  of  justice,  veracity,  &c.,  required  in  the 
defrayed  by  themselves ;  but  the  circumivtances  Jaw  of  nature  for  the  being  of  a  magistrate, 
of  the  presbytery  did  not  then  allow  them  to  ai-e  also  more  explicitly  reveaied  as  necessary 
comply  with  the  request.  The  tr^it  mm  ster  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  a  religious  test, 
sent  to  this  country  by  the  Secession  hi  ny  f  rth  than  an  oath  of  fidelity,  can  never 
was  the  Eev.  Alexander  Gellatly  who  arr  d  be  es  nt  ally  n  essary  for  the  being  of  a 
in  1751,  and,  after  a  laborious  ministry  f  8  m  g  st  t  pt  when  the  people  make  it  a 
years,  died  at  Ootorara,  Penn.  The  Cov  at  nd  t  n  t  g  mment.  9.  That  both  par- 
era,  or  Reformed  presbyterians,  sent  out  th  ti  wh  n  t  d  shall  adhere  to  the  West- 
Eev.  Mr.  Culbertson  in  1751 ;  and  in  1  4h  t  f  of  faith,  the  catechisms,  the 
was  followed  by  Messrs.  Lind  and  DU  d  t  jf  w  hip,  and  propositions  conoem- 
Of  these  two  denominations  the  Associat  E  g  h  h  g  nment.  10.  That  they  shall 
formed  church  was  made  np.     In  1764  th  laim  the  f  U       erciae  of  church  discipline 
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without  dependence  upon  foreign  judicatories."  numbers,  tliougt  iu  later  years  it  became  mora 
tTpon  this  basis  all  the  members  of  the  Ee-  prosperous;  while  the  w^tern  synod  went  on. 
formed  presbytery,  and  all  the  Associate  min-  rapidly  extending  itself  and  becoming  more 
isters  with  the  exception  of  two  members  of  and  more  vigorous  every  year.  About  the 
the  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  (Messrs.  Mar-  time  of  the  separation  of  the  western  synod, 
shall  and  Olarkson),  united.  A  small  minor-  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  unite 
ity  of  the  people  in  the  two  communions  also  the  Associate  Eeformed  and  the  Reformed 
declined  to  enter  into  it;  and  in  these  minor-  Dutch  churches,  under  the  name  of  the  Ee- 
ities  have  been  preserved  the  Covenanter  or  formed  Protestant  church  of  North  America. 
Eeformed  Presbyterian  denomination  on  the  Immediately  after  this,  measures,  which  were 
one  hand,  and  the  Associate  on  the  other.  The  considered  by  many  of  very  dubious  propriety, 
earliest  settlements  of  the  Associate  Eeformed  were  adopted  for  effecting  a  imion  between 
church  were  in  Pennsylvania,  within  the  Cum-  the  Associate  Eeformed  and  the  Presbyterian 
berland  valley;  but  colonies  from  these  emi-  bodies;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a 
grated  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  New  portion  of  the  former  church  became  incorpo- 
Tork,  Kentucky,  and  even  to  New  Hampshire  rated  with  the  latter,  and  the  library  of  the 
and  Maine,  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  synod,  Associate  Reformed  church  was  immediately 
after  its  organization  in  1782,  was  the  adop-  removedfromNewTorfctoPrlnoeton;  though, 
tion  of  a  series  of  articles,  afterward  published  as  the  result  of  a  legal  process,  it  ultimately 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Constitution  of  the  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  its  original  owners. 
Associate  Eeformed  Church ;"  but  these  articles  The  synod  of  New  York  now  resumed  its  or- 
were  severely  attacked  both  by  the  Seceders  dmary  meetings,  and  took  the  place  of  the 
and  Covenanters,  and  were  finally  laid  aside  general  synod  as  the  supreme  judicatory  of  the 
for  a  fuller  exposition  ofthe  church's  faith.  The  church  in  the  northern  states.  But  the  inter- 
result  was  that  the  Westminster  confession  and  ests  of  the  church  continued  in  a  languishing 
the  catechism,  after  a  cai-efnl  revision  at  sev-  state  till  1829,  when  the  synod  resolved  to  re- 
eral  successive  meetings  of  synod,  in  the  ar-  vive  the  seminary,  whose  operations  had  been 
tides  relating  to  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  suspended  iu  1821,  snd  to  establish  it  at  New- 
were  published  in  a  volume  in  1799,  entitled  burg,  under  the  care  of  the  Eev,  Joseph  Mc- 
"The  Constitution  and  Standards  of  the  As-  Carroll,  D.D.,whowas  at  the  same  time  chosen 
Bociate  Eeformed  Church  in  North  America."  professor  of  theology.  It  thus  appears  that 
The  ground  occupied  by  this  body  was  sub-  since  1822  tlie  Associate  Reformed  church  has 
stautially  the  same  with  that  held  by  the  existed  in  three  independent  divisions,  at  the 
church  of  Scotland.  For  20  years  the  growth  North,  the  West,  and  the  South.  An  attempt 
of  the  church  was  very  rapid ;  and  this  led  to  was  made  in  1827  to  revive  the  general  synod 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  in  1803,  which  on  the  old  footing,  but  it  proved  a  failure, 
proved  premature  and  adverse  to  its  prosper-  3.  The  Associate  Preshyterian  Church.  From 
ity,  namely,  the  division  of  the  churoh  into  the  1782,  the  period  of  the  formation  of  tlie  Asso- 
4  provincial  synods  of  New  York,  Pennsyl-  ciate  Reformed  church,  the  Associate  church 
vania,  Scioto,  and  the  Carolinas,  under  a  rep-  was  gradually  increased  by  ministers  sent  out 
resentative  general  synod.  In  1800  the  initia-  from  Scotland,  and  also  by  the  return  of  a  con- 
tory  steps  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of.  siderable  part  of  those  who  had  previously 
a  theological  seminary;  and,  the  requisite  funds  joined  the  union.  The  first  institution  for  the 
having  been  collected,  at  a  meeting  of  the  purpose  of  educating  students  in  theology  by 
synod  in  180i  the  plan  of  the  seminary  was  this  body  was  established  in  1798,  under  the 
framed.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  was  chosen  pro-  care  of  the  Ecv.  John  Anderson,  D.D.,  of 
fassor  of  theology;  and  the  sessions  of  the  Beaver  co.,  Penn.,  who  continued  to  serve  aw 
seminary  began  in  the  autumn  of  tho  same  sole  professor  of  theology  until  1818,  when  he- 
year  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  *as  the  resigned  on  account  of  old  age.  The  preshy- 
sacond  theological  seminary  established  in  the  tery  of  Pennsylvania,  being  unable  to  meet  the^ 
United  States.  Dr.  Mason's  work  on  "  Catho-  applications  for  preaching  which  were  made 
lie  Ooramunion,"  published  in  1818,  was  re-  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  directed  the- 
garded  in  many  parts  of  the  church  as  a  prodi-  applicants  to  apply  directly  to  the  synod  in 
gious  heresy  in  regard  to  the  salyect  of  which  Scotland  for  missionaries.  They  did  so ;  and  ini 
it  treated;  and  tliis,  in  connection  with  some  answer  to  the  petition,  the  synod  sent  two  mis- 
other  grounds  of  complaint,  led  the  entire  sionariesfMessrs.  Armstrong  and  Andrew  Ful- 
synod  of  Scioto,  in  1820,  to  withdraw  from  ton)  to  Kentucky,  with  authority  to  constitute 
the  superintendence  of  the  general  synod.  In  themselves  into  a  presbytery.  These  mission- 
1821  the  synod  of  the  Carolinas  petitioned  the  aries  arrived  in  Kentucky  in  the  spring  of 
general  synod  to  be  erected  into  an  indepen-  1798,  and  in  November  following  formed 
dent  synod,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  so  themsdves  with  ruling  elders  into  a  presby- 
distant  from  the  place  at  which  the  generd  tery,  by  the  name  of  the  presbytery  of  Een- 
synod  usually  assembled  tliat  it  was  impossible  tucky.  This  accession  of  strengthenablcd  these 
that  they  should  be  represented  in  it.  The  presbyteries  to  form  themselves  into  a  synod; 
request  was  granted,  For  many  years  after  and  accordingly  the  synod,  or  court  of  review, 
that  the  southern  synod  gained  but  little  in  designated  as  the  Assodate;syned;  of  North 
VOL,  xin.— -36 
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America,  was  constituted  at  Philadelphia  in  only  in  so  far  as  it  presents  common  truths, 
May,  1801.  The  synod  consisted  of  IT  minis-  and  "  binds  to  duties  not  pecaliar  to  the  ehurca 
ters,  who  were  divided  into  i  presbyteries,  in  the  British  isles,  but  common  in  all  lands." 
namely,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Chartiers,  of  Ken-  Soon  af^er  the  organization  of  the  presbytery, 
tuckj,  and  of  Cambridge.  Until  the  year  1818  4  young  men  were  licensed  to  preach  the  gos- 
appeals  might  be  taken  from  the  synod  to  that  pel,  who  became  efficient  missionaries  in  differ- 
of  Scotland ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  declared  ent  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  1808  a  sy- 
S  coSrdinate  synod  by  the  general  Associate  nod,  composed  of  8  presbyteries,  was  constitut- 
aynod  of  Scotland.  Between  the  years  1838  and  ed  nnder  the  name  of  the  synod  of  the  Reformed 
1840  several  ministers  were  deposed  or  suspend-  Presbyterian  church  in  the  TTnited  States  of 
©d  for  various  offences,  who  subsequently  form-  North  America.  In  1835  the  supreme  judicatory 
ed  themselves  into  a  synod,  and  assumed  the  received  the  form  of  a  representative  assembly 
name  of  the  Associate  synod  of  North  America,  composed  of  delegates  from  presbyteries,  and 
Two  ministers  also  in  tbo  South,  one  in  Vir-  styled  the  general  srnod  The  ecclesiastical 
pnia,-  the  other  io  South  Carolina,  who  were  standards  oi  this  chnroh  are  the  Westminster 
suspended  on  aeoonnt  of  their  connection  with  confession  of  taith  and  catechisms,  and  her 
slavery,  became  united  with  the  Associate  Ke-  Declaration  and  Testimony,"  published  in 
formed  synod  of  the  South.  A  minister  of  the  1843  In  declaring  her  approbation  of  the 
presbytery  ofMiami  also  joined  with  a  suspend-  Weatminstei  confession  of  faith,  she  makes  the 
ed  minister  of  the  same  presbytery  and  formed  followmg  disclaimer  To  prevent  all  misun- 
what  they  denominated  thePree  Associate  pres-  derstanding  ot  the  matter  of  the  second  article 
bytcry  ofMiami. — In  May,  1858,  the  Associate  of  this  formula,  which  embraces  the  confession 
Eeformed  and  the  Associate  churches,  having  of  fmth  and  catechisms,  it  is  declaimed  in  refer- 
been  separated  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  ence  to  the  power  of-  the  civil  magistrate  in 
a  century,  were  united  again  upon  a  common  ecclesiastical  things,  that  it  is  not  now,  and 
basis,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Preabyte-  never  was,  any  part  of  the  faith  of  the  Eeform- 
rian  church  in  North  America.  A  small  num-  ed  PresbyteriMi  chnroh,  that  the  civil  magis- 
ber  on  each  side  protested  against  the  nnion.  trate  is  authorized  te  interfere  with  the  church 
.In  3860  this  branch  of  the  church  embraced  a  of  God,  in  the  assertion,  settlement,  or  adinin- 
general  assembly,  4  provincial  synods,  43  pres-  istration  of  her  doctrine,  worship,  and  order, 
hyteries,  447  ministers,  6Y4  congregations,  and  or  to  assume  any  dominion  over  the  rights  of 
about  60,000  communicants.  The  amount  of  conscience.  All  that  appertains  to  the  magis- 
its  contributions  for  benevolent  purposes  dur-  tratical  power  in  reference  to  the  church  is  the 
ing  1860  was  $353,150.  It  has  theological  protection  of  her  members  in  full  possession, 
seminaries  at  Alleghany,  Penn.,  Xenia,  O.,  and  exercise,  and  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  The 
Monmouth,  111.  It  has  boards  of  foreign  mis-  magistratical  office  is  civil  iind  political,  and 
sions,  of  home  missions,  of  publication,  of  consequentlyaltogetheresteriortothechurch." 
church  extension,  and  of  education.  Its  pe-  Some  Eeformed  ftesbyterians  have  entertained 
nodical  pubUcations  are  one  quarterly,  one  the  opinion  that  the  constitution  and  govem- 
montlily,  one  semi-montUy,  and  4  weekly  news-  ment  of  the  United  States  are  essentially  infidel 
papers. — Eefokmed  Pbbsbtteeian  Church  in  and  immoral ;  and  principally  on  this  grotnd, 
America.  At  the  union  of  the  Associate  and  a  number  of  ministers  and  private  members,  in 
the  Reformed  churches  in  1783,  a  considerable  1^38,  seceded  from  the  general  synod  of  the 
number  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former  church,  and  formed  a  separate  organization, 
communion  refused  their  assent  to  it,  and  thej  Eelormed  Presbyterians  are  scattered  over  the 
continued  their  original  organization.  Withm  middle  and  western  states,  and  they  have  a  few 
10  years,  4  ministers  emigrated  from  Europe,  congregations  at  the  South,  The  church  con- 
to  iud  in  maintaining  the  Reformed  Presby-  sists  of  7  presbyteries,  56  ministers,  and  114 
terian  cause,  viz.:  Mr.  James  Reid  from  Scot-  churches  and  stations.  The  amount  of  their 
land,  who  returned  to  his  own  countrj  when  contributions  to  benerolent  objects  in  the  year 
his  missionary  tour  was  accomplished,  and  ending  May,  1860,  was  $10,319.24.  They  have 
Messrs.  McGarrs^h,  King,  and  McKinney  the  boards  of  domestic  missions,  of  foreign  mis- 
latter  of  whom  arrived  in  1703.  Tlie  ]  las-t  sions,  and  of  education,  and  one  theological 
named  gentlemen  regulated  the  aifairs  tf  the  semmary ;  and  they  also  publish  one  weekly 
church  as  a  committee  of  the  Eeformed  pres  new  sp  iper. 

bytery  in  Scotland,  This,  however,  was  a  PEESGOT,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  England, 
mere  temporary  expedient,  and  its  end  having  8  m  E  from  Liverpool ;  pop.  in  1851,  46,537. 
been  accomplished,  Messrs.  McKinney  and  It  stands  upon  a  coal  field,  and  has  long  been 
King,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Gibson,  who  had  a  manufacturing  town  of  importance.  The 
then  lately  come  from  Ireland,  proceeded  in  drawing  of  pin  wire  had  its  origin  here ;  and 
1798  to  constitute  a  presbyterial  judicatory  in-  the  works  of  watches,  watehmaliers'  tools,  and 
dependent  of  all  foreign  control.  This  presby-  small  files  of  superior  quality  are  manufactured, 
tery  was  styled  the  Eeformed  presbytery  of  the  PEESOOTT,  L  Oliver,  an  American  pa- 
United  States  of  America.  In  arranging  the  triot,  born  at  Groton,  Mass.,  April  27, 1731,  died 
terms  of  her  communion,  she  declared  that  she  there,  Nov.  17,  1804,  He  was  graduated  at 
adopted  the  Eeformed    Presbyterian  system  Harvard  college  in  1750,  and  afterward  prao- 
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tised  medicine.    Before  the  revolution  ho  was  in  Harvard  university.    At  Beverly  he  prac- 

Buccessively  iniOo'',  lieutenant-colonel,  and  eolo-  tised  his  profession  from  1787  to  1789,  when 

nol  in  the  militia,  and  in  177G  was  appointed  he  removed  to  Salem,  whicli  town  he  reprc- 

hy  the  supreme  executive  oouncil  of  Maasachu-  seated  for  several  years  in  the  legislature,  and 

setts  a  hrigadier-general  of  the  militia  for  the  was  subaeciuentlj  elected  by  the  federal  party 

eonnty  of  Middlesex     The  same  year  also  he  a  state  senator.    In  1805  a    '       '    '    ■"""  '  " 


ir  of  the  board  of  war,  and  in  was  offered  and  refused  a  seat  on.  the  supreme 

1777  was  elected  a  member  of  the  aiipreme  ex-  judicial  bench  of  Massachusetta.  In  1808  he 
eoutive  council  of  the  state.  After  serving  in  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1309  and  for  several 
that  body  3  years,  he  declined  a  reflection.    In  years  afterward  was  a  member  of  the  gover- 

1778  he  was  created  third  m^or-general  of  nor's  council.  In  1814  he  was  a  delegate  to 
militia  throughout  the  commonwealth,  and  in  the  Hartford  convention,  and  in  1818  waa  ap- 
1781  second,  but  soon  after  rewgned.  In  this  pointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
year  he  received  from  the  government  a  com-  which  office  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
mission  "  to  cause  to  be  apprehended,  and  He  was  a,  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
committed  to  gaol,  any  person  whom  you  shall  vention  of  Massachusetta,  hia  last  public  office, 
deem  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  requires  The  closing  years  of  his  Ufe  were  spent  in  quiet 
toberestrainedofhispersoaalliberty,  orwhose  retirement.  "As  a  practising  lawyer,"  says 
enlargement  within  the  commonwealth  is  dan-  Mr.  Hillard,  "no  person  ever  enjoyed  in  a 
gerous  thereto."  In  1779  he  was  made  judge  greater  degree  the  confidence  of  the  communi- 
of  probate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  tj  or  the  respect  of  tlie  courts.  For  the  last 
held  that  position  until  his  death.  H.  Wil-  31  years  of  his  life  there  was  no  one  in  Boston 
LiAM,  an  American  patriot,  brother  of  the  pre-  whose  counsel  was  more  solicited  or  more 
ceding,  born  at  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1726,  died  at  valued  in  important  matters,  whether  public  or 
Pepperell,  Mass.,  Oct.  13,  1795.  He  inherited  private."  Daniel  "Webster,  in  a  public  address 
a  large  estate  from  ilia  father,  who  was  a  mem-  on  the  death  of  Judge  Prescott,  remarked  that 
ber  of  t!ie  governor's  council.  In  1755  he  atthetimeofhisretirementfromtbebarofMaa- 
sei'ved  as  lientenant  in  the  provincial  army  nn-  sachusetts  he  stood  at  its  head  for  legal  learn- 
der  Winslow  during  the  expedition  against  ing  and  attainment.  IV,  William  Hicklino, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  hia  conduct  in  that  campaign  LL.D.,  an  American  historian,  son  of  the  preced- 
attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the  British  ing,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  May  4, 179S,  died  in 
general  coSperating  with  Winalow,  who  offered  Boston,  Jan,  28,  1859.  Hia  mother,  who  died 
Prescott  a  commission  in  the  royal  army,  which  in  1862,  was  the  daughter  of  Thomaa  Hiokling, 
was  declined.  After  the  war  Prescott  retired  to  for  many  years  U.  8.  consul  at  the  Azores,  and 
hia  estate  in  Pepperell,  where  he  resided,  with  was  eminently  distinguished  for  benevolence 
a  high  reputation  for  courage,  honor,  and  mill-  and  active  charity.  At  the  age  of  12,  young 
taryskilI,tilll77S,  when,  on  receiving  the  news  Preacott  removed  with  his  tmulyto  Boston, 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  assembled  a  regi-  where  he  was  placed  in  the  academy  of  Dr. 
ment  of  militia  of  which  he  was  colonel,  and  Gardiner,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Parr,  He  entered  Har- 
marched  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  When  vard  coDege  in  1811,  and  was  graduated  in 
the  committee  ofaafety  decided  to  occupy  Bun-  1814.  In  the  last  year  of  his  student  life, 
ker  hill,  Prescott  was  selected  for  this  perilous  while  in  the  college  dining  hall,  a  claasmato 
service,  and  on  the  evening  of  June  16  marched  playfully  threw  at  him  a  crust  of  bread,  which 
to  Oharlestown  with  a  brigade  of  1,000  men,  struck  one  of  his  eyes,  inflicting  an  injury 
and  threw  op  the  intrenchments  behind  which  which  deprived  the  eye  of  aight  except  so 
under  his  command  the  Americans  met  the  much  as  sufficed  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
Britiah  on  the  following  day.  It  is  the  con-  nesa, .  Excessive  use  of  the  other  eye  for  pur- 
tonii>orary  record,  says  Bancroft,  that  dur-  poses  of  study  brought  on  a  rheumatic  inflam- 
ing the  battle  "no  one  appeared  to  have  any  mation,  which  deprived  him  entirely  of  sight 
command  but  Ool.  Prescott,"  and  that  "his  for  aome  weeks,  and  left  the  eye  in  too  irrita- 
bravery  could  never  be  enough  acknowledged  ble  a  state  to  be  employed  in  reading  for  sev- 
and  applauded."  He  was  among  the  last  to  eral  years.  Subsequently  for  some  years  ha 
qnit  the  fluid,  and  immediately  offered  to  re-  was  enabled  to  use  it  for  many  hours  of  the  day, 
take  the  position  if  the  commander-in-chief  but  eventually  it  again  became  ao  weak  that 
would  give  him  three  regiments.  He  served  in  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life  Mr.  Prescott 
the  army  for  two  years  longer,  and  was  present  couldonlyreadforafewmomentsatatime,  and 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga  in  1777.  could  acaroely  aee  to  write  at  all.  Soon  after 
After  tliis  battle  he  returned  home,  and  subsc-  leaving  college  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the 
quently  sat  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  benefit  of  his  eyes,  and  consulted  the  most  cele- 
for  several  yeara.  III.  William,  LL.D.,  an  brated  oculists  of  London  and  Paris,  who  how- 
American  lawyer,  only  child  of  the  preceding,  ever  could  give  him  no  effectual  relief.  Ho 
born  at  Pepperell,  Aug.  19,  1763,  died  in  Boa-  travelled  extensively  in  England,  Prance,  and 
ton,  Dec.  8,  1844.  He  was  graduated  at  Har-  Italy,  and  resided  for  several  months  at  Eome 
vard  college  in  1783,  and  studiedlaw  at  Beverly  and  Naples.  On  hia  return  to  Boston  after 
with  Nathan  Dane,  the  distinguished  founder  two  yeara'  absence,  he  married  and  settled  for 
of  the  law  profeaaorahip  which  bears  his  name  life  in  his  father's  fim^y.    He  had  begun  the 
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study  of  tie  law,  but  relinquished  it  in  conse-  reader  acquainted  with  Spacisli  and  otlier  lan- 
quence  of  the  state  of  his  eyesight,  and  resolv-  guages  of  continental  Europe,  and  could  with 
ed  to  deTote  himself  to  literature  as  a  profes-  this  aid  prosecute  his  studies  with  some  degree 
sion  in  which  he  could  regulate  his  own  hours  of  facility.  After  more  than  10  years  of  labor 
in  reference  to  what  hb  Bight  might  enable  the  "  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  was 
him  to  accomplish.  He  had  early  conceived  a  ready  for  the  press.  A  few  copies  were  pri- 
passion  for  hktorical  writing,  and  in  1819  de-  vately  printed  and  shown  to  Mr.  Bparlis,  Mr. 
temiined  to  demote  the  neat  10  years  to  the  Tieknor,  and  other  friends,  whose  cordial  appro- 
study  of  ancient  and  modem  literatures,  and  to  bation  at  length  eneonraged  the  diffident  author 
give  the  succeeding  10  to  the  composition  of  to  publish  the  work.  It  appeared  in  Boston 
a  history.  He  accordingly  applied  himself  and  London  toward  the  end  of  1837,  in  3  vols, 
to  the  study  of  French  and  Italian  literature,  8vo,,  and  was  immediately  received  with  great 
and  at  one  time  meditated  writing  a  life  of  favor  by  the  public.  Don  Pascual  de  Gajan- 
MoliSre,  for  which  he  made  an  extensive  col-  gos,  the  eminent  Spanish  scholar,  reviewed  it 
lection  of  materials.  This  project,  and  another  in  the  "Edinbui^h  Review,"  and  pronounced 
for  the  history  of  Italian  literature,  he  re-  it  "  one  of  the  moat  aueeesBftil  historical  pro- 
Inctantly  abandoned  because  of  the  great  ductions  of  our  time."  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  who 
amount  of  reading  which  they  involved.  Of  was  better  versed  in  Spanish  literature  than  any 
his  stndios  in  this  direction  the  chief  fruits  other  Englishman  of  hia  day,  praised  it  highly  in 
were  given  to  the  public  in  a  series  of  essays  in  the  "  Quarterly  Beview"  as  a  work  "that  need 
the  "North  American  Review"  on  "Moiiere,"  not  fear  comparison  with  any  that  has  issued 
"  Italian  Narrative  Poetry,"  and  "  Poetry  and  from  the  European  press  since  this  century  be- 
Eomance  of  the  Italians,"  which,  with  others  Ran  "  The  work  was  soon  translated  into  Ger- 
on  kindred  topics,  were  printed  in  a  ■volume  man,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  the  royal  acad- 
of  "Miscellanies"  (London  and  Boston,  1845),  emy  of  history  at  Madrid  elected  the  author  a 
of  which  sereral  editions  have  since  been  pub-  corresponding  member.  Six  years  of  labor  were 
lished.  About  1825  Mr.  Prescott  began  to  nest  devoted  to  the  "History  of  the  Conquest 
study  Spanish  literature  and  history,  and  after  of  Mexico"  {3  vols.  8vo.,  London  and  New  York, 
much  deliberation  selected  as  the  subject  of  1843),  and  four  years  to  the  "  Conquest  of  Pe- 
his  first  work  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa-  ru"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London  and  New  York,  1847), 
bella.  He  made  at  great  expense  a  collection  These  works  were  received  with  the  highest 
of  materials,  and  before  bepnning  to  write  was  favor  in  ail  parte  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
able  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends  in  Eu-  praisesandhonorswereshoweredontheauthoi'. 
rope  to  secnre,  as  he  saya  in  the  preface  to  Hewaaelected  amemberof  nearlyall  theprin- 
the  history,  "whatever  can  materially  conduce  eipal  learned  bodies  in  Europe,  and  in  1846  was 
to  the  illustration  of  the  period  in  question,  made  a  corresponding  member  of  the  institute 
whether  in  the  form  of  chronicle,  memoir,  pri-  of  France.  In  1860  Mr.  Prescott  made  a  short 
vate  correspondence,  legal  codes,  or  official  doc-  visit  to  Europe,  passing  a  few  months  in  Eng- 
mnents."  Among  these  were  various  contem-  land,  Scotland,  and  Belgium.  After  his  return 
porary  manuscripts,  covering  the  whole  ground  he  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  hia- 
of  the  narrative,  none  of  which  had  been  print-  tory  of  tlie  reign  of  Philip  II.,  which  be  had 
ed,  and  some  of  them  but  little  known  to  Span-  long  meditated,  and  for  which  he  had  made  an 
ish  scholars.  But  when,  his  materials  were  extensive  coUeetion  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
collected,  his  eyes,  which  for  a  time  had  been  The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  at 
well  enough  to  enable  him  to  read  a  few  hours  Boston  in  1855,  and  the  third  in  1858.  The 
each  day,  became  worse  than  ever.  He  ob-  entire  history  was  intended  to  comprise  6  vol- 
tained  the  assistance  of  a  reader,  who  however  nmes,  but  was  never  finished.  On  Feb.  4, 18B8, 
knew  no  language  but  English,  "I  taught  him  Mr.  Prescott  experienced  a  slight  shock  of  pa- 
te pronounce  the  Castihan  m  a  manner  suited,  ralyais,  from  the  effects  of  which  however  he 
I  suspect,  much  more  to  my  ear  than  to  that  soon  recovered  and  resumed  his  literary  pur- 
of  a  Spaniard;  and  wo  began  our  wearisome  suits.  Eleven  months  afterward,  while  at  work 
journey  through  Mariana's  noble  history.  I  with  his  secretary  in  his  study,  he  was  struck 
cannot  even  now  call  to  mind  without  a  smile  speechless  by  a  second  attack  of  paralysis,  and 
the  tedious  hours  in  which,  seated  under  some  died  about  an  hour  afterward.  Beside  his  bis- 
old  trees  in  my  country  residence,  we  pursued  tories,  Mr.  Prescott  wrote  brief  memoirs  of  his 
our  slow  and  melancholy  way  over  pa^es  friends  John  Pickering  and  Abbott  Lawrence, 
which  afforded  no  glimmering  of  light  to  him,  and  supplied  to  aBoston  edition  of  Robertson's 
and  from  which  the  light  came  dimly  struggling  "  History  of  Charles  V."  a  sequel  mkliug  the 
to  me  through  a  half  intelligible  vocabulary,  true  circumstances  of  the  emperor's  retire- 
But  in  a  few  weeks  the  light  became  stronger,  ment  and  death.— -In  person  Mr.  Prescott  was 
and  I  was  cheered  by  the  conscionsnesa  of  my  tall  and  slender,  with  a  fresh  and  florid  coni- 
own  improvement:  and  when  we  had  toiled  plexion,  and  lively,  graceful  manners.  "His 
oar  way  through  7  quartos  I  found  I  could  personal  appearance," says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "was 
understand  the  book  when  read  about  two  singularly  pleasing,  and  won  for  him  every- 
thirds  as  fast  as  ordinary  English."  At  a  later  where  in  advance  a  welcome  and  favor.  His 
period  Mr.  Prescott  obtained  the  services  of  a  countenance  had  something  that  brought  to 
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mind  tho  'beautiful  disdtun'  that  hoverB  on  middloofNovembertothemiddleof Jnneliar©- 
thftt  of  the  Apollo,  Bnt  while  he  waa  higli-  sided  in  Boston,  at  No.  55  Beacon  street,  where 
spirited,  he  was  tender  and  gentle  and  humane,  he  had  acciimiilat*d  one  of  the  finest  private 
Hia  voice  was  like  music,  and  one  could  never  libraries  in  America,  being  especially  rich  in 
hear  enough  of  it.  His  cheerfulness  reached  Italian  and  Spanish,  books.  Tne  sammer  was 
and  animated  all  about  him.  He  could  in-  always  passed  at  Nahant,  where  he  had  a  cot- 
diUge  itt  playfulness,  and  could  also  speak  tage,  and  the  autumn  at  PeppereU,  in  the  furm 
earnestly  and  profoundly ;  but  he  knew  not  house  in  which  his  ancestor,  the  commander  at 
how  to  be  Tingracioua  or  pedantic."  A  similar  Bunker  hili,  was  born  and  died.  In  the  last 
account  of  his  personal  character  was  given  years  of  his  life  he  abandoned  Nahant  and  es- 
Boon  after  his  death  by  one  of  his  secretariea  in  tablished  his  summer  residence  in  theneighbor- 
a  communication  to  the  New  York  "Tribune:"  ing  town  of  Swampscott.  He  carried  his  books 
"Mr.  Prescott's  oheerfalness  and  amiability  with  him  to  his  seaside  and  rural  residences,  and 
were  truly  admirable.  He  had  a  finely  wrought,  wrote  therewith  his  nsnal  diligence.  His  mode 
sensitive  organization;  he  was  high-spirited,  of  composition  was  as  follows.  His  secretary 
courageous,  resolute,  independent;  was  free  first  read  to  him  all  the  books  that  related  to 
from  cant  or  affectation  of  any  sort.  Tet  no  the  general  subject,  Mr,  Prescott  dictating  ocoa- 
annoyance,  great  or  small,  the  most  painfnj  sional  memorandaasthereadingwenton.  The 
illness  or  the  most  intolerable  bore,  could  dis-  plan  of  the  work  was  then  sketched,  a  division 
turb  his  equanimity,  or  render  him  in  the  least  into  chapters  made,  and  the  authorities  for  the 
degree  sullen  or  fretful  or  disooarteous.  He  topic  of  the  first  chapter  gathered  together  and 
was  always  gay,  good-humored,  and  manly;  resid  to  him  carefully,  wlulo  he  dictated  copious 
most  gentle  and  affectionate  to  his  fimily,  most  notes  of  their  contents  and  of  the  reflections 
kind  and  gracious  to  all  around  him.  lie  car-  or  descriptions  suggested  by  them,  When  the 
ried  his  kindness  of  disposition  not  only  into  perusal  of  the  authorities  was  finished,  the  mass 
his  public  but  into  his  private  writings.  In  the  of  notes  was  read  and  reread  to  Mr.  Prescott 
hundreds  of  letters,  many  of  them  of  the  most  until  their  substance  was  fully  fixed  in  hia 
confidential  character,  treating  freely  of  other  mind.  He  then  sat  down  to  write,  using  for 
authors,  and  of  a  groat  variety  of  persons,  whicli  the  purpose  a  writing  instrument  made  for  the 
I  wrote  at  his  dictation,  not  a  single  unkind  or  blind,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  the  size  of  a 
harsh  or  sneering  espresaion  occurs.  Hewasto-  sheet  of  quarto  letter  paper  traversed  by  as 
tallyfree  from  tlie  jealousy  and  envy  soconimon  many  brass  wires  as  there  were  to  he  lines  on 
among  authors,  and  was  always  eager,  in  con-  the  page,  and  with  a  sheet  of  carbonated  paper, 
versation  as  in  print,  to  point  out  the  merits  of  such  as  is  used  for  getting  duplicates,  pasted  on 
the  great  contemporary  historians  whom  many  the  reveree  side.  With  an  ivory  or  agate  stylus 
men  in  his  position  would  have  looked  upon  as  he  traced  his  characters  between  the  wires  on 
rivals  to  be  dreaded,  if  not  detested."  In  his  the  carbonated  sheet,  making  indelible  marks 
habits  lie  was  singularly  methodical,  and  regu-  on  the  white  page  below.  He  wrote  with 
lated  hia  daily  life  by  an  exact  division  of  time,  great  rapidity,  in  a  hand  so  Olegible  that  nons 
He  rose  early,  waked  by  an  alarm  clock,  and  could  read  it  bnt  himself  and  hia  secretary, 
elothedhimself  according  to  the  weather  as  in-  The  latter  copied  the  manuscript  as  fast  as 
dicated  by  the  thermometer,  putting  on  so  written  in  a  large  and  legible  hand,  on  paper 
many  pounds  of  clothing  mora  or  loss,  his  gar-  so  ruled  that  there  was  twice  the  usual  space 
menta  being  all  marked  with  their  weight  in  between  the  lines  to  aftbrd  room  for  interlinea- 
pounds  and  ounces.  He  walked  5  miles  each  tion.  When  the  chapter  was  finished,  it  was 
day  in  the  open  air,  or,  if  the  weather  was  read  to  him  several  times,  carefully  revised,  and 
stormy,  in  the  house,  in  tlie  latter  case  putting  again  copied  before  being  sent  to  the  printer, 
on  Ilia  hat,  boots,  and  gloves,  and  taking  hia  HetOOtcomparativolylittlepMnswithhiastyle, 
cane,  as  if  ont  of  doors.  Ho  always  walked  but  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
alone,  if  he  could  'without  discourtesy  avoid  truth  of  history.  "The  excellence  of  his  piw- 
haviug  a  companion,  because  while  walking  ductions,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "is  transparent'to 
he  occupied  hia  thou^ts  in  composition,  every  reader.  Compare  what  he  has  written 
His  father  had  the  same  peculiarity,  and  both  with  the  most  of  what  others  have  left  on  the 
father  and  son  for  many  yeai'S  rode  out  at  the  same  subject,  and  Prescott's  superiority  beams 
same  hour  in  the  morning,  mounting  their  upon  yon  from  the  contrast.  The  easy  flow  of 
horses  at  the  same  door,  and  riding  off  in  his  language,  and  tlie  faultless  lucidity  of  his 
opposite  directions.  To  his  literary  labors  style,  may  mal;e  the  reader  forget  the  unremit- 
he  gave  6  hours  daily,  divided  into  3  nearly  ting  toil  which  the  narrative  has  cost ;  but  tho 
equal  portions  of  time,  and  for  3  hours  a  day  critical  inquirer  sees  everywhere  the  fruits  of 
listened  to  novel  reading,  which  he  thought  investigation  rigidly  and  most  perseveringly 
stimulated  his  imagination  and  enhanced  tho  pursued,  and  an  impartiality  and  soundness  of 
animation  of  his  style.  His  favorite  novelists  judgment  which  give  authority  to  every  state- 
were  Scott,  Dickens,  Dumas,  and  Sue.  His  montand  weight  to  every  conclusion."  Edward 
accounts  of  d^Iy  expenditures  were  kept  with  Everett,  in  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts 
the  greatest  exactness,  and  one  tenth  of  his  in-  historical  society,  shortly  after  Mr.  Prescott's 
come  was  always  devoted  to  charity.    Fromthe  death,8aid:  "So  long  as  in  ages  for  distant,  and 
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not  only  in  countries  now  refined  and  poliahed,  all  eases  ownera,  iignstice  will  sometimes  be 
but  in  tliose  not  yet  brought  into  the  domain  done  by  depriving  of  their  property  those  who 
of  civilization,  the  remarkable  epoch  which  he  chance  to  be  out  of  possession.  Some  arbitrary 
has  described  shall  attract  the  attention  of  rule  most  therefore  be  contrived  to  reconcile 
men;  solongastheconsolidatiouoftheSpamsh  these  conflicting  natural  rights  of  owners  and 
monarchy  and  the  espnlsion  of  the  Moors,  the  possessors.  This  end  would  obviously  be  at- 
mighty  theme  of  the  discorery  of  America,  the  tained  by  prescribing  a  time  within  which  those 
wonderful  genius  of  Colmahns,  the  m^l-clad  who  claiili  to  be  owners,  but  are  not  in  possea- 
forms  of  Oortes  and  Pizarro,  and  the  other  grim  aion,  shall  prove  their  rights,  and  after  the 
conquistadorea,  trampling  new-found  empires  lapse  of  whicli  possessors  who  have  not  been 
under  the  hoofs  of  their  cavalry,  shall  be  sub-  evicted  shall  be  maintained  in  their  poasesaion. 
jects  of  literary  interest ;  bo  long  as  the  blood  That  this  obvious  rule  is  also  a  reasonable  one 
shall  curdle  at  the  cruelties  of  Alva,  and  the  will  appear,  when  it  is  remembered  that  occu- 
flerce  struggles  of  the  Koslem  in  the  East ;  so  panoy  and  continued  use  make  the  vei?  foun- 
long  will  the  writings  of  our  friend  be  read,  dation  of  title  to  tilings,  and  that  the  require- 
WiUi  respect  to  some  of  them,  time,  in  all  hu-  ment  of  uninterrupted  possession  for  a  given 
man  probability,  will  add  nothing  to  his  ma-  period  is  only  an  application  of  the  nniversat 
terials.  It  was  said  the  other  day,  by  our  rnle  of  acquisition.  As  a  rule  of  this  nature  is 
respected  associate,  President  Sparks  (a  com-  then  essential,  it  will  be  found  to  exist  in  all 
petent  authority),  that  no  historian,  ancient  systems  of  law.  ITerc  we  have  to  do  only  with 
or  modern,  exceeded  Mr.  Prescott  in  the  depth  the  prescription  of  our  law.  The  cognate  sub- 
and  accuracy  of  his  researches.  He  has  driven  ject  of  limitation  is  treated  elsewhere.  (See 
his  Arteaan  criticism  through  wretched  mod-  Limitation,  SrATrTES  of.) — In  strictness  the 
ern  compilations,  and  the  trashy  exaggerations  common  law  allowed  only  incorporeal  rights, 
of  intervening  commentators,  down  to  the  such  as  easements,  rights  of  way,  and  water 
original  contemporary  witnesses  ;  and  the  courses,  to  he  prescribed  for.  Lands  and  eor- 
sparkling  waters  of  truth  have  gushed  up  poreal  rights  were  provided  for  by  the  statutes 
from  the  living  rock.  In  the  details  of  hia  of  limitation,  Bracton,  however,  who  was  one 
narrative  further  light  may  be  obtained  from  of  the  earliest  writers  upon  the  English  juris- 
souroes  not  yet  accessible.  The  first  letter  of  prudence,  and  who  wrote  before  the  statutes 
Cortes  may  he  brought  to  light ;  the  hiero-  of  limitation  were  so  nicely  developed  as  they 
glyphics  of  Palcnquo  may  be  deciphered;  but  now. are,  and  who  moreover  borrowed  much 
the  history  of  the  Spanish  empira,  during  the  of  bis  learning  immediately  from  the  Roman 
period  for  which  he  has  treated  it,  will  be  read  law,  lays  it  down  that  undisturbed  enjoyment 
by  posterity  for  general  information,  not  in  the  may  as  well  give  title  to  corporeal  as  to  incor- 
ancient  Spanish  authors,  not  in  black  letter  poreal  rights,  and  that  was  the  principle  of 
chronicles,  but  in  the  volumes  of  Prescott." —  praicriptic  in  the  code  of  Justinian.  Amer- 
A  life  of  Prescott  is  in  preparation  (1861)  by  ican  law,  though  it  has,  like  the  English  law, 
Mr.  George  Ticknor  of  Boston,  the  historian  of  its  prescription  and  its  limitations,  yet  does  not 
Spanish  literature,  bo  strictly  as  that  limit  the  application  of  either, 
PRESCRIPTION  (in  the  Roman  law,  pi-m-  but  seems  sometimes  to  hold  with  Bracton  that 
eeryitio),  a  title  acquired  by  possession,  during  prescription  may  as  well  apply  to  lands  as  to 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  fixed  by  law.  It  is  rights  of  common  or  way.  So  Judge  Story 
a  natural  and immntable  principle,  says Domat,  once  remarked,  that  "the  arguments  for  pre- 
that  the  owner  of  a  thing  shall  remain  so,  and  scription  apply,  it  is  plain,  as  well  to  lands  as 
enjoy  therefore  all  the  rights  of  ownership,  to  incoi-poreal  rights."  (T  Wheaton,  109,  110.) 
until  Lis  property  is  divested  either  by  his  vol-  The  period  which  gives  prescriptive  right  has 
notary  act  of  alienation,  or  in  some  other  legal  varied  in  the  law.  Anciently  the  law  required 
mode.  And  it  is  another  natural  rule  of  Qie  that  the  right  claimed  should  have  existed  un- 
law, that  he  Who  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  disturbed  from  time  immemorial,  or,  as  the  old 
possession  of  a  thing  shall  be  regarded  as  the  phrase  is,  "  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of 
owner  of  it;  because,  in  the  first  place,  men  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  When,  by 
are  naturally  carefiil  not. to  give  up  what  be-  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  in  the  time 
longs  to  them,  and  in  the  second  place,  because  of  Edward  I.,  writs  of  right  were  limited  to  a 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  presume  without  certain  period,  it  was  thought  reasonable  that 
proof  that  a  possessor  is  a  usurper.  Yet,  if  tlie  period  of  prescription  should  have  a  like 
the  former  of  these  rules,  he  continues,  be  car-  limitation,  and  claims  of  right  were  therefore 
ried  to  its  furthest  extent,  it  will  follow  that  declared  to  be  indefeasible  if  they  existed  be- 
he  who  can  show  that  either  he,  or  they  through  fore  the  first  day  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I, 
whom  he  claims,  have  been  owners  of  an  estate,  (July,  1189),  but  were  invalidated  if  they  had 
will  recover  it  from  the  possessor,  no  matter  a  later  origin.  By  later  statutes  the  period  of 
how  long  the  latter  or  his  ancestors  may  have  limitation  in  real  actions  was  still  further  re- 
been  in  possession,  unless  he  (the  possessor)  duced,  and  it  would  have  been  only  reasonable 
can  show  a  particular  divestiture  of  the  claim-  to  conform  to  it  the  time  of  legal  memory  or 
ant's  title.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  prescription.  This  was,  however,  not  done, 
imperatively  presumed  that  possessors  are  in  and  it  was  left  for  a  long  time  to  the  courts  to 
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remedy  tne  unfairness  by  eqniteble  construe-  firstground  of  title;  that  Jong  undisturbed  pos- 
tions.  The  device  was  hit  upoa  by  them  of  sessors  ought  to  be  protected  in  their  occupau- 
presumiog,  in  case  of  the  long  enjoyment  of  an  cy;  and  that  even,  where  lands  have  been  trans- 
easement,  that  there  had  been  a  formal  grant,  ferred  by  formal  instmmentB  of  conveyance, 
of  whicli  the  evidence,  that  is  to  say,  the  deed,  yet  these  may  he  lost.  But  that  the  prmciple 
was  lost.  If  this  presumption  were  not  rebutted  of  prescription  is  introduced  into  our  law  with 
by  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  occupant's  title  singular  fltnoas  will  appeal"  when  it  is  remem- 
was  confirmed.  The  effect  was,  that  though  bered  that  in  this  country  all  titles,  even  the 
prescriptive  right  commencing  after  the  reiga  oldest,  are  comparatively  recent;  that  unjust 
of  Eichard  I.  was  not  sustained,  for  the  law  on  eviction  might  be  in  many  cases  easier  than  in 
that  point  was  explicit  and  still  imperative,  yet  older  countries ;  that  during  the  rapid  settle- 
possession  for.  a  period  far  less  even  than  that  of  ment  of  lai'ge  districts  of  the  country  the  origi- 
legal  memory  sufiiced  to  warrant  the  presump-  nnl  instruments  of  conveyance  were  often  rude 
tion  of  a  grant.  Prescription  in  its  old  sense  and  technically  inesact;  and  finally,  that  in 
was  rarely  pleaded,  and  time  of  legal  memory  many  locahtiea  the  original  settlers  had  no 
came  to  be  of  little  importance.  But  later,  other  right  than  that  which  occupancy  gave 
and  particularly  by  the  statute  3  and  3  William  them,  a  title  which  custom  recognized  at  the 
IV.,  the  time  of  prescription  was  definitely  lim-  time  aa  sufEcient,  but  of  which  subsequent 
ited  by  express  enactments  to  periods  varying  grantees  could  show  no  written  evidence.— 
from  80  to  20  years,  according  to  the  circum-  Now,  to  regard  briefly  the  partionlar  qualities 
stances  and  the  nature  of  the  right  claimed,  of  prescription,  it  is  to  bo  remarked  in  the  first 
The  tendency  of  all  modern  legislation,  indeed,  place  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  prescrib- 
is  to  substitute  a  short  certain  period  in  lieu  of  ed  for  must  have  been  adverse ;  liat  is  to  say, 
the  old  immemorial  prescription.  This  last  it  must  either  have  invaded  or  limited  the  ex- 
has  been  abolished  in  France,  in  Austria,  where  ercise  of  such  a  right  of  the  owner  as  he  could 
the  prescriptive  periods  vary  from  6  to  40  have  asserted  by  action.  Prescription  there- 
years,  and  in  Prussia,  where  they  range  from  fore  cannot  be  pleaded  when  possession  has 
30  to  50  years.  In  the  United  States  the  policy  been  enjoyed  by  the  mere  permission  or  license 
of  the  law  has  been  to  make  the  time  of  pre-  of  the  owner,  for  this  recognizes  the  owner's 
seription  analogous  to  that  of  the.  statutes  of  tide ;  in  short,  the  possession  must  have  been 
limitation;  in  other  words,  to  apply  the  same  enjoyed  as  of  the  possessor's  right.  Possession 
rule  to  like  cases ;  so  that  we  are  gi'adually  must  also  have  been  uninterrupted ;  for  he  who 
bringing  tie  cognate  matters  of  prescription  ceases  to  hold  possession  seems  himself  to  ad- 
and' limitation  together  again,  and  throwing  mit  his  lack  of  title.  Claim  of  prescriptive 
them  under  virtually  one  title,  aa  they  should  right  ia  also  extinguished  by  unity  of  possession, 
be  in  fact,  and  aa  they  are  in  foreign  codes.  Thus,  if  B  has  acquired  by  long  enjoyment  a 
This  rale  of  the  American  law  is  not  only  a  right  to  have  water  flow  through  his  land  by 
plainly  expedient  one,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  artificial  courses  upon  A's  estate,  and  then  A 
is  the  one  by  which  the  English  period  of  buys  B's  land,  and  makes  a  conveyance  of  the 
prescription  was  first  defined.  Furthermore,  land  which  once  was  B's,  the  grantee  cannot 
the  English  time  of  legal  memory  was  a  purely  claim  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  watercourses, 
arbitrary  one.  When  then  it  became  necessary  Moreover,  the  right  claimed  by  prescription 
for  American  law  to  fix  such  a  time,  there  was  must  have  been  certain  and  reasonable.  There 
(dready  the  precedent  for  settling  upon  an  ar-  can  be  no  prescriptive  right  to  do  a  wrong,  or 
bitrary  period ;  but  there  was  beside  good  rea-  any  thing  that  would  be  a  nuisance  to  another ; 
son  why  it  should  not  follow  the  English  rule,  nor  can  exclusive  i%ht  be  prescribed  for  in  re- 
but should  adopt  one  better  suited  than  that  spect  to  a  common  privilege,  for  example,  by 
to  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  country,  one  who  has  pastured  his  cattle  for  the  pro- 
The  better  opinion  is  that  our  time  of  legal  scribed  period  upon  a  common  or  a  highway, 
memory  was  generally  60  years,  and  that  there-  or  has  enjoyed  a  way  along  a  beach  which  is 
fore  was  the  prescriptive  period.  Afterward,  used  in  common  by  fishermen,  fowlers,  weed- 
following  the  statntes  of  limitation,  it  was  re-  gatherers,  &c.  Yet,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
duced  generally  to  40  years.  More  lately,  and  munity,  an  individual  may  assert  prescriptive 
indeed  now  for  a  long  time,  adverse,  exclusive,  right  in  a  public  easement,  as  for  example  in  a 
and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  SO  years  af-  common  landing  place  or  a  highway.  The 
forda  in  most  states  conclusive  presumption  of  claim  of  prescription  must  be  pi-oved  substan- 
right.  Still  conforming  to  the  statutes  of  lim-  tially  ns  it  is  pleaded;  yet  slight  and  unessen- 
itation,  the  time  of  prescription  is  in  some  tial  variations  in  the  proof  will  not  invalidate 
states  less  than  that,  as,  for  example,  15  years  the  claim  of  right.  In  almost  all  the  states  the 
in  Vermont  and  Oonneeticut.  The  doctrine  doctrineofproscription  is  now  regulated, in  its 
of  prescription  is  not  only  applicable,  but  in  application  to  the  various  classes  of  rights,  by 
many  respects  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  cir-  express  statute  provisions.  Generally  30  years' 
cumstanceg  of  our  country.  The  same  argu-  nninterrupt^d  possession  ia  required  for  the 
ments  for  it  which  apply  everywhere  else  ap-  acquisition  of  real  rights;  and  by  statute  in  Mas- 
ply  equally  here ;  namely,  the  considerations  sachusetts,  and  by  substantially  the  same  pro- 
that  occupancy  is  universally  the  origin  and  vinous  in  Maine,  Indiana,  and  probably  other 
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states,  tlie  owner  of  land  may  defeat  prescrip-  work  called  flakes,  ami  left  for  weeka  to  oe- 
tive  acqaisition  by  notifying  the  occupant  of  come  thoroughly  dry.  Salt,  which  is  used  as 
bis  intention  to  dispute  the  title.  This  notice  an  auxiliary  in  ibese  proeesseB,  is  effective  from 
operates  in  behalf  of  the  real  owner  as  a  le-  itspropertyofabstraotingmoisture  from  bodies 
gal  interruption  to  break  up  the  running  of  in  contact  with  it;  it  penetrates  the  pores  of 
the  prescriptive  time ;  while  the  claimant  may  the  meat,  and  places  one  third  or  one  half  of 
treat  it  as  a  trespass  or  a  tortious  intrusion  on  the  water  the  meat  contained  in  a  condition 
his  presumed  ownership,  and  bring  an  action  to  powerless  for  injury.  It  is  more  efficient  in 
determine  the  right.  dry  salting  than  in  the  condition  of  brine  or 
PEESEKTATION"  OF  FOOD.  All  articles  solution  of  salt,  which  still,  however,  preserves 
used  as  nutriment  (see  Alimeht)  are  them-  meats  immersed  in  it.  Beeide  merely  ahsorb- 
selves  of  organic  nature,  and  consequently  sub-  ing  moisture,  it  probably  has  some  action  upon 
ject  to  rapid  decay.  The  elements  of  which  the  muscular  tissue,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
they  oonsist,  chiefly  carbon,  hydrogen,  osygen,  understood.  It  certainly  diasolvea  and  removes 
and  nitrogen,  are  loosely  held  in  their  various  much  of  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  juices 
combinations,  and  constantly  tend  to  retnrn  to  of  the  meat,  and  thus  causes  a  considerable 
the  simpler  and  more  stable  compounds  recog-  loss.  Sugar  Las  the  same  property  with  salt 
nized  as  inorganic.  Thus  carbon,  which  con-  of  taking  up  the  moisture  from  bodies,  and  is 
stitutes  about  one  half  the  weight  of  dry  vege-  an  important  agent  in  some  processes  of  pre- 
table  matters  and  a  large  proportion  of  animal  serving  food.  Choice  fish,  assalmon,  are  some- 
substances,  is  over  ready  to  leave  the  elements  times  kept  by  tubbing  in  sugar  and  afterward 
that  hold  it  in  these  bodies,  and,  uniting  with  a  drying,  and  hams  of  superior  quality  are  those 
due  proportion  of  oxygen,  e^ape  in  the  form  of  known  as  "  BUgar-cured."  Sirups  are  produced 
carbonic  acid  gas;  hydrogen  in  like  manner  seeks  with  the  juices  of  fruits  which  are  boiled  with 
"'"  ■' "     ■            "'     '''  ';o  form  water ;  sugar,  and  if  these  sirups  are  strongly  saccha- 

;en  to  produce  rine  they  are  little  liable  to  undergo  change. 

a  hydrogen  is  Saltpetrepossesses  thedryingpropei-tyinaless 
still  removed  in  combinafJon  with  sulphur  in  degree  than  salt  or  sugar.  It  is  often  used  with 
the  nosious  gas  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (See  salt,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  reddening 
OoMBiiSTroH,  EBEMiCAuaiB,  Febmbntation,  and  action  it  has  upon  the  animal  fibre,  thus  cor- 
PtTTBSPACTios'.)  Food  being  irregular  in  its  sup-  recting  the  somewhat  bleaching  property  of 
plies,  and  also  required  in  places  where  it  is  not  salt.  Smoking,  which  is  another  important 
naturally  produced,  it  is  imiwrtant  to  be  able  to  method  of  preserving  meats,  is  efficient  in  part 
check  the  tendency  to  decay,  that  stores  of  it  from  the  drying  action  of  the  heat,  and  in  part 
may  be  retained  for  use  whenever  and  wherever  from  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  pyrolig- 
needed.  As  the  presence  of  water  or  almost  neous  acid  and  creosote  generated  in  the  slow 
any  fluid  facilitates  these  changes,  mechanical-  combustion  of  the  wood  fuel.  Some  woods 
ly  by  increasing  the  mobility  of  the  particles,  impart  a  peculiar  flavor  to  the  smoked  meats, 
and  also  by  the  chemical  reaction  of  its  ele-  which  is  not  always  objectionable.  Westpha- 
ments,  the  permanence  of  the  compounds  can-  lia  hams  are  thus  favored  by  the  juniper  wood 
not  fail  to  be  increased  by  its  removal.  For  with  which  they  are  smoked.  Care  is  neces- 
tbis  reason,  the  practice  of  drying  meats  in  the  sary  in  smoking  as  well  as  in  drying  meat,  to 
sun  or  by  a  Are  has  been  very  generally  adopt-  prevent  the  temperature  from  exceeding  140° 
ed,  even  among  rude  nations.  The  flesh  of  F.,  the  effect  of  greater  heat  being  to  coagulate 
the  buffalo  and  the  deer  is  thus  preserved  by  the  albumen  and  render  it  insoluble  and  innu- 
the  Indians  of  the  West,  and  the  Mexicans  and  tritious.  For  some  articles  of  food  this  is  not 
Spanish  Americans  have  long  applied  the  same  objectionable,  and  vinegar  is  used  as  a  power- 
method  to  the  preservation  of  beef,  which,  cut  ful  preservative,  its  action  being  exerted  to 
into  long  strips,  dipped  in  brine,  and  hnng  upon  render  tlie  albumen  (the  ingredient  most 
lines  to  dry  in.  the  sun,  they  designate  tasajo.  ready  to  undergo  putrefactive  fermentation) 
Such  meat  may  bo  reduced  to  powder  by  inert  and  consequently  indigestible.  But  the 
pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  and  thus  prepared  it  articles  thus  preserved,  as  pickles,  &c.,  are 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  corn  meal  and  packed  esteemed  rather  as  appetizers  than  for  the 
in  tight  bags  of  skin  to  be  kept  as  long  as  need  nntriment  they  affort.  Low  temperature  is  a 
be.  It  is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  half  its  perfect  protection  against  changes  in  organic 
weight  of  melted  fat,  or  with  marrow  and  dried  compounds.  At  the  freezing  point  the  juices 
currants  or  berries,  and  again  with  flour,  oat-  arefixed  by  congelation;  and  at  several  degrees 
meal,  or  powdered  hard  bread.  Such  is  the  above  their  elementsarelittle  disposed  to  change, 
pemmiean  of  the  north-west  veyageurs.  Glue  At  the  extreme  cold  of  high  latitudes  ani- 
is  the  gelatine  of  animal  bodies  preserved  by  mal  substances  may  be  kept  for  indefinite  pe- 
thorough  drying.  Fish  are  also  preserved  by  riods,  aswasexemplifledinawonderfulmanner 
the  same  method.  Codfish  taken  on  the  banks  by  the  discovery  in  1779  of  the  extinct  species 
of  Newfoundland  are  immediately  split  open,  of  elephant  in  the  ice  of  northern  Siberia,  the 
and  thrown  with  some  salt  into  the  hold  of  flesh  of  which  was  unchanged,  and  served  for 
the  vessel,  whence  they  are  afterward  taken  the  food  of  wolves.  The  markets  of  northern 
and  spread  out  npoa  rude  stands  of  wicker  countries  are  often  supplied  with  frozen  meats 
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and  fish  brought  from  distant  places,  and  kept  ing  m  any  climate  for  any  length  of  time.  By 
for  along  time.  Supplies  of  beef  and  pork  at  a  laterimprovement  the  air  is  partially  exhaust- 
Lake  Superior,  instead  of  being  "put  down"  ed  from  the  canister  ivhile  it  is  standing  in 
in  the  autumu,  are  commonly  Imng  up  as  the  hot  water,  and  it  is  then  immediately  closed, 
animals  are  killed,  and  at  any  time  daring  the  Cans  and  bottles  are  now  procided  and  largely 
winter  fresh  meat  is  cut  from  tlie  pieces,  used  for  preserving  fruits,  having  metallic 
Severe  frost  is  injurious  to  the  flavor;  but  a  covers  that  screw  tightly  down,  and  the  joint 
regular  temperature  at  or  a  little  above  the  ia  made  still  more  secure  by  the  application  of 
freezing  point  is  effectual  to  preserve  meats  ■wax.  The  fruits  are  preserved  either  with  or 
without  impairing  their  good  qualities.  After  without  sugar;  and  if  withoat,agillof  wateria 
being  frozen  the  thawing  should  be  gradual,  or  introduced  into  the  can  for  every  quart  of  fruit, 
sudden  pntrefaction  is  likely  to  ensue.  Vege-  In  every  case  the  can  is  set  into  boiling  water 
tables  and  fruits  are  best  preserved  in  large  for  15  to  80  minutes  before  the  cover  is  tightly 
quantities  in  dry  places  where  the  temperature  screwed  down,  and  after  this  for  about  half  as 
is  uniformly  low,  but  above  freezing;  as  in  cool  long.  The  second  boiling  is  designed  to  con- 
dry  cellars,  and  caves  specially  made  for  this  vert  any  oxygen,  that  may  possibly  remain  in 
pnrpose  in  -dry  sand  banks.  The  introduction  the  can  into  carbonic  acid.  In  Texas  a  very 
of  refrigerators,  or  ice  boxes,  in  markets  and  nutritive  and  portable  food  called  meat  biscuit 
private  houses,  effects  an  immense  saving  in  the  has  been  prepared  by  mixing  strong  beef  broth 
preservation  of  meats  from  decay. — Oommon  with  flour  and  baking.  This  may  be  cheaply 
air,  or  ojcygen,  is  as  essential  to  the  decay  of  produced  in  large  quantities  wherever  cattle 
organic  bodies  as  moisture ;  hence,  if  it  is  ex-  are  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  skins  only, 
eluded,  they  ai'e  preserved.  Fruits  are  pro-  Methodsofpreservingmilkandbutteraregiven 
tected  by  their  natural  skin;  but  if  this  is  in-  in  the  articles  on  those  subjects, 
jured,  the  exposed  part  is  soon  affected  by  the  PBE8EEVATI0N  OP  WOOD.  Under  tho 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  decay  goes  on  from  this  head  of  Dgy  Rot,  one  of  the  principal  causes 
point.  Once  begun,  it  is  not  arrested,  though  of  the  decay  of  wood  has  been  considered,  and 
the  wr  be  then  excluded.  Grapes  maybe  long  reference  was  made  to  some  of  the  methods  of 
preserved  carefully  packed  in  saw  dust  but  the  preserving  w  ood  The  protection  ot  timber 
puncture  of  the  skin  of  one  of  them  with  a  from  decaj  is  a  subiect  whn,h  for  some  time 
needle  will  soon  bo  followed  by  fermentation,  has  been  attracting  much  attention  in  Great 
Hence  the  importance  of  oarefullv  handling  Butaia,  especnllr  m  reference  to  the  U'lO  of 
fruits  intended  to  be  kept  a  long  time  Fer  the  timber  in  ship  building,  and  also  in  the 
mentation  is  checked  by  boiling,  and  the  air  constmction  of  railroads,  the  substructure  of 
being  then  excluded,  tho  articles  may  still  be  which  consists  ot  wooden  sleepers  putially 
preserved.  On  this  principle  the  most  efficient  buncd  m  the  ground,  and  conseqnently  under 
plans  of  preserving  food  in  their  original  con-  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  rapid  decay ; 
dition  are  founded.  M.  Appert  received  in  1810  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  of  great  impor- 
from  the  French  government  13,000  francs  for  tance  for  the  same  applications.  The  methods 
introducing  his  process  of  parboiling  provisions  in  use  are  various,  but  are  generally  based  upon 
and  then  confining  them  in  air-tight  jars.  His  the  principle  of  expelling  tlie  natural  juices  of 
method  was  perfected  by  Donkin  and  eo.  and  the  wood  and  filling  the  pores  with  some  sub- 
Gamble  of  London,  and  as  thus  improved  is  stance  possessing  antiseptic  properties,  that 
now  in  common  use.  It  iias  proved  of  immense  will  coagulate  the  remaining  albumen,  or  that 
importance  for  navy  and  army  supplies,  and  is  will  prevent  the  admission  of  moisture.  In 
especially valuableforfurnishingfreshmeatson  the  petroleum  districts  of  Burmah  and  the 
long  voyages.  Alimentary  substances  of  almost  Oaspian  sea,  the  quality  of  tlie  natural  rock 
any  kind  are  cooked  in  the  usual  way ;  from  the  oil  to  preserve  timber  that  lias  been  immersed 
meats  the  bonesareremoved,andtheyarethen  in  it  is  well  understood,  and  the  inhabitants 
put  in  tin  canisters  #ith  or  without  vegetables,  employ  the  article  for  this  pnrpose.  The  tim- 
and  the  canister  is  immediately  filled  quite  full  ber  of  whale  slups  is  more  durable  for  the 
with  rich  gravy.  A  cover  with  a  small  hole  oil  it  imbibes,  and  the  staves  of  old  oil  casts 
in  it  is  then  fitted  on,  and  the  vessel  is  set  in  are  little  liable  to  decay.  If  timber  is  well 
boiling  water,  or  in  a  hotter  saline  solution,  steamed  in  large  tanks  and  tho  temperature  is 
The  heat  expels  all  tho  air  that  may  be  in  the  suddenly  lowered,  the  pores  are  fl-eed  from  tho 
canister,  and  steam  also  issues  through  the  fluids  and  soluble  matters  in  the  wood,  and  arc 
little  aperture.  This  is  checked  by  the  appli-  thus  better  prepared  for  the  absomtion  of  oil 
cation  of  a  damp  sponge,  wlien  the  hole  is  in-  or  other  preservative  liquids.  In  England  no 
atantly  stopped  by  soldering,  and  it  is  exposed  fewer  tJian  47  patents  have  been  granted  for 
again  to  a  boiling  temperature.  As  the  con-  processes  designed  "  to  preserve  animal  and 
tents  cool  they  contract,  and  the  cover  is  bent  vegetable  substances,  including  timber,"  4  only 
a  little  in  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  air.  of  which  were  in  the  last  century,  the  earliest 
If  afterward,  on  being  exposed  to  a  tempera-  in  IT37.  The  first  thatwas  extensively  applied 
tureof  100°  F.,  putrefaction  does  not  take  place  was  the  process  of  Mr.  Eyau,  patented  in  Eng- 
and  burst  the  canister,  no  free  oxygen  is  pres-  land  in  1833,  and  some  time  afferward  intro- 
ent,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  the  contents  spoil-  duced  into  the  United  States  by  the  inventor. 
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The  wood  was  immersed  in  a  solution  of  cor-  improgDated  in  2i  hours  in  lengtha  of  9  feet ; 
rosive  sublimate  till  eaturated  with  it ;  and  if  hut  sticks  of  the  sama  timber  40  feet  long  re- 
it  wero  necessary  to  hasten  the  process,  this  quired  10  days  for  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
was  done  by  employing  an  air-tight  tank,  es-  eess.  Trees  felled  at  any  time  between  May 
hausting  the  air,  and  forcing  in  the  solution  by  and  November  were  treated  within  3  weeks  of 
esternal  pressure.  When  faithfully  conducted  tlie  time  of  felling ;  but  if  felled  between  ISo- 
the  effects  were  perfectly  satisfactory;  hut,  vember  and  May  they  were  kept  till  the  iatter 
esoept  by  the  use  of  open  tanks,  which  was  au  month.  Sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  acetate 
citremely  tedious  method,  the  difBcnltiea  en-  also,  had  been  applied  in  England  hyMargary, 
'countered  in  the  employment  of  so  corrosive  a  and  used  to  a  considerable  estent ;  so  that  the 
salt,  together  with  the  giieat  cost  of  the  mate-  novelty  in  Dr.  Boucherie's  process  is  Uie  peon- 
rial  and  the  introduction  of  now  methods,  led  liar  and  inexpensive  method  of  injecting  the 
to  the  abandonment  of  what  was  known  as  solution.  It  is  still  extensively-  practised  for 
the  kyanizing  process. — Of  the  various  prcpa-  preparing  sleepers  and  telegraph  posts  for  the 
rations  now  used  in  England,  that  of  Mr.  J.  French  railways. — Another  process  also  em- 
Bethel,  consisting  of  the  oily  mixtures  ob-  ployed  in  England,  and  more  especially  in 
tained  by  a  rough  distlilatiou  of  the  tarry  France,  is  that  of  Mr.  Payne,  patented  in  Eng- 
liquor  of  gas  works,  appears  to  be  regarded  landinlSil.  The  timber  is  mtroduced  into  a 
as  the  most  efScient.  A  solution  of  pyrolig-  long  iron  cylinder,  which  Is  then  closed  air- 
nate  of  iron,  is  also  similarly  effective.  Prom  tight.  Steam  is  driven  in,  expelling  tlie  air 
the  presence  of  creosote  in  these  liquors,  and  through  a  valve  opened  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
its  known  antiseptic  property,  the  process  is  cold  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol) 
called  creosotizing.  The  wood  is  put  into  a  is  pumped  in,  which  condenses  the  steam  and 
close  tank,  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted,  produces  a  partial  vacunm.  This  is  made  more 
and  the  operation  of  the  ^r  jramps  is  continued  complete  by  the  air  pump,  and  the  cylinder  is 
several  hours.  The  liquid  is  then  admitted,  then  filled  with  the  solution,  which  is  still  forced 
and  pressure  is  applied  to  the  amount  of  150  in  under  considerable  pressure.  In  a  few  min- 
Ibs.  to  the  square  inch  ;  and  this  is  kept  up  by  utes  the  soJution  is  let  out  and  the  cylinder  is 
continual  pumping  for  48  hours  or  longer,  again  filled  with  air.  This  is  again  expelled 
Yellow  pine  is  thus  increased  in  weight  11  lbs.  by  steam,  and  a  solution  of  another  sait  is  ad- 
to  the  cubic  foot,  and  Eiga  pine  about  8  lbs.  mitted,  of  such  character  as  will  react  upon 
The  process  is  adopted  by  a  largo  proportion  of  the  snlphate  of  iron,  producing  double  decom- 
the  railroad  companies  of  England  for  the  pres-  position  and  leaving  in  the  pores  of  the  wood 
ervation  of  the  sleepers,  and,  notwithstanding  an  insoluble  salt.  Chloride  of  lime  answers 
its  somewhat  expensive  character,  is  highly  this  pnrpose,and  theinsoluble  sulphate  of  lime 
approved  of.  Timber  thus  prepared  rettuns  a  remains  in  the  wood,  the  hydrochlorate  of  iron 
disagreeable  smell,  which  for  shipbuilding  pur-  being  absorbed  or  washed  out.  Several  other 
poses  is  objectionable.  It  is  also  more  inflam-  salts  may  be  substituted  for  the  lune  salt,  and 
mable  than  before.  Insects  will  not,  attack  it,  among  these  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  advan- 
and  the  preparation  is  a  perfect  protection  tageously  employed.^In  the  United  States  the 
against  the  teredo  navalit  or  ship  worm.  Tho  process  preferred  to  all  theothers  is  that  called 
fibre  of  tho  wood  is  not  only  protected  from  bumettizing,  consisting  in  the  use  of  chloride 
moisture  and  the  destructive  action  of  alternat-  of  zinc.  For  tliis  a  patent  was  granted  in  Eng- 
ing  conditions  of  dryness  and  moisture,  bat  it  land  in  1838  to  Sir  William  Burnett,  but  the 
isgreatlystrengthened,so thatthemostporous  process  was  never  patented  in  America.  It 
and  cheapest  sorts  of  wood  may  be  used  for  was  first  introduced  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  in 
purposes  commonly  requiring  strong  oak. — In  18S0  the  "  proprietors  of  tlie  locks  and  canals 
France  the  process  of  Dr.  Boucherie  has  been  on  MeiTimaek  river,"  at  the  joint  expense  of 
extensively  employed  for  railway  and  ship  tim-  the  manufacturing  companies,  erected  an  ap- 
ber.  The  material  nsed  is  sulphate  of  copper  paratus  for  carrying  it  on.  The  works  proved 
(blue  vitriol)  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water,  so  successful  and  capacious  that  a  regular  husi- 
so  that  at  60°  F.  the  density  is  about  1.000.  ness  was  established,  and  lumber  of  various 
Tlie  timber  set  on  end  is  covered  with  a  water-  sorts  has  been  submitted  to  the  process  for 
tight  cap,  into  which  the  solution  is  conveyed  railroad  companies  and  other  parties  at  an  ex- 
through  a  flexible  tube  from  the  tank  placed  pense  of  $6  to  $G  per  1,000  feet,  board  meas- 
at  an  elevation  of  30  or  40  feet.  Thesapisfirst  ure.  The  cylinder  in  which  the  operation  is 
forced  out  at  the  lower  end  by  the  pressure,  conducted  is  of  castiron,  60  feet  longand  5  feet 
and  when  it  is  exhausted  the  copper  solution  in  diameter,  with  one  head  movable,  the  i(on 
follows  and  occupies  its  place.  Some  kinds  an  inch  thick.  A  rail  track  of  2  feet  gauge 
of  timber  are  not  penetjated  by  the  solution ;  loads  into  the  cylinder,  and  upon  this  the  tim- 
but  it  is  perfectly  effective  in  iUling  the  ^ores  her,  loaded  and  chained  down  upon  a  heavy 
of  beech,  birch,  larch,  Scotch  fir,  alder,  elm,  low  truck,  is  run  inby  steam  power,  the  charge 
poplar,  &c.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  omonnting  to  about  7,000  feet.  The  cylinder 
operation  dependson  thekind  of  wood  and  tho  head  lieing  closed  and  packed,  the  air  is  ei- 
lei^i  of  the  sticks.  Timber  thus  prepared  at  hausted  by  an  wr  pump  of  12  inches  diameter 
Fontainebleau  for  the  French  navy  was  fully  and  3  feet  stroke,  and  a  vacuum  is  maintained 
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of  about  38  inches  of  meronry,  this  operation  he  may  require  the,  opinion  in  writing  of  the 
lasting  in  all  about  45  minutes.  The  pumps  are  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  de- 
then  changed  and  the  cylinder  is  filled  by  at-  partments,  upon  any  aubject  relating  to  the 
mospheric  pressure  from  a  large  cietern  con-  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall 
taining  a  solution  of  100  parts  of  water  and  IJ  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
parts  of  drycbloride  of  zjnobyweight,  and  the  offences  against  the  TJaited  States,  except  in 
pressure  is  raised  to  125  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  cases  of  impeachment.  He  shall  have  power, 
above  the  atmospheric  pressure.  To  do  this  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make 
occupies  20  minutes,  and  the  pressure  is  main-  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators 
tained  2i  hours  longer.  The  aurplns  solntion  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and, 
isthendrwnedoff  into  the  cistern,  for  which  13-  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
hours  are  allowed ;  the  cylinder  head  is  then  nn-  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
paclied,  and  the  truck  with  its  load  drawn  out.  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme 
The  whole  time  occupied,  including  the  load-  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
ing  and  unloading,  is  7  hours  and  20  minutes,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otlierwise 
To  produce  the  best  results,  the  charge  should  provided  for,  and  which  shall  bo  established 
consist  of  timber  of  uniform  thiiiness,  as  by  law ;  but  the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
otherwise  the  thicker  blocks  are  not  saturated  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they 
throughout  when  the  thinner  have  absorbed  may  think  proper  in  the  president  alone,  in  the 
more  than  is  necessary.  The  wood  should  not  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments, 
be  seasoned,  aa  it  then  absorbs  the  solution  The  president  shall  have  power  to  ffli  np  all 
with  gi'eater  difficulty,  and  the  inner  portions,  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
even  of  plauk  and  other  stuff  of  moderate  di-  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which 
mensions,  may  not  be  reached  by  the  solution  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 
at  all.  Of  the  concentrated  solution  as  receiv-  Section  V  of  article  i,  requires  that  every  bill 
ed  from  tjie  manufacturers,  containing  about  which passescongressmusthavethepresident'a 
B5  per  cent,  of  the  dry  chloride,  from  10  to  40  signature  to  become  a  law,  unless,  after  ha 
lbs.  are  taken  up  by  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  has  returned  it  to  copgress  with  his  objections, 
or  from' about  2  to  8  ounces  to  a  cubic  foot.  A  two  thirds  of  each  house  shall  vote  in  itsfevor. 
method  of  bnrnettizing  wood  in  open  tanks.  The  president's  duties,  as  determined  by  ar- 
thua  saving  the  expense  of  the  costly  apparatus  tide  iL  section  3,  are  to  give  to  congress  from 
nowemployed,  is  proposedhyF.Hewson,  O.E.,  time  to  time  information  of  the  state  of  the 
in  the  "Journal  of  the  Tranklin  Institute"  for  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  (Wnsideration 
Jan.  1859.^Linie  water  has  been  recently  em-  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
ployed  in  England  for  preserving  wood,  the  expedient;  to  convene  both  houses  on  eitra- 
timber  being  allowed  to  soak  in  tanks  contain-  ordinary  occasions,  and,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ing it.  The  lime  is  said  to  penetrate  the  pores  ment  between  them  as  to  the  time  of  aiyourn- 
of  the  wood,  neutralizing  the  albuminous  and  ment,  to  a^ourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
saccharine  principles.  As  the  hydrate  of  lime  think  proper;  to  receive  ambassadors  and 
changes  after  a  time  to  the  carbonate,  the  other  public  ministers ;  to  take  care  that  the 
pores  become  filled  with  the  stony  prodnc^  and  laws  be  faithfully  eseonted;  and  to  commission 
the  effect  is  that  of  incipient  petrifaction.  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  Ho  can 
PEESIDENT  (Lat.  prai&s),  an  officer  ap-  be  removed  from  ofEce  on  impeachment  for 
pointed  or  elected  to  preside  over  a  tribunal,  a  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
company,  an  assembly,  or  a  republic.  Tiie  chief  high  crimes  and  inisdoraoanors.  The  presidents 
executive  officer  of  the  United  States  bears  this  of  the  United  States  from  the  adoption  of  the 
title,  and  the  second  executive  officer,  the  vice-  constitution  till  the  present  time  have  been  16 

S resident,  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  the  presi-  in  number,  viz. :  George  Washington  (inauga- 

ent  of  the  senate,  and  succeeds  to  the  office  rated  April  30,  1789),  John  Adams,  Thomas 

of  president  of  the  United  States  on  the  death  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  John 

or  disability  of  the  regular  incumbent  during  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van 

his  terra.    The  chief  esecntives  of  Mexico  and  Buren,  William  Henry  Harrison,  John  Tyler, 

the  republics  of  Central  and  South  America  James  Knox  Polk,  Zaehary  Taylor,  Mill^ 

are  also   termed   presidents.     The   president  Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce,  James  Buchanan, 

of  the  United  States  holds  his  office  for  the  and  Abraham  Lincoln  (inaugurated  March  4, 

term  of  4  years,  beginning  on  the  4th  day  of  1861).    Of  these,  five  served  two  terms  each, 

March  next  succeeding  the  day  of  his  election,  viz. :  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 

He  is  chosen  by  electors  who  are  themselves  and  Jackson ;  two  died  while  in  office,  viz, : 

chosen  by  the  people,  and  he  must  be  a  native  Harrison  (April  4, 1841,  one  month  after  his 

of  the  United  States  and  at  least  35  years  inauguration)  and  Taylor  (July  9,   J850,  IS 

old.    His  powers  are  thus  fixed  by  the  constitu-  months  after  inauguration);  and  the  two  who 

tion  of  the  United  States,  article  ii.  section  2 :  succeeded  the  last  mentioned,  Tyler  and  Fill- 

"  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  more,  were  elected  as  vice-presidents, 

of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  PEE8S,  pHiNmio.    See  Peihting. 

of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  PEESTEE  JOHN,  the  name  given  by  Euro- 

into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  peans  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  supposed  Ohria< 
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tian  Bovereign  or  dynasty  of  sovereigns  estab-  ■woollen,- factory,  28  chnrchea,  eaA  840  papila 
lisiied  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  name  of  in  publife  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1859, 
this  personage  oocnrs  first  in  the  Iltli  century,  $2,880,604,  showing  an  increase  since  1850  of 
and  according  to  one  account  he  was  an  CKst-  165  per  cent.  It  is  traTereed  by  the  Bdti- 
em  potentate  dwelling  beyond  Persia,  who,  more  and  Ohio  railroad.  Capital,  Kingwood. 
having  been  converted  to  Ohriatianity  by  the  PRESTON,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  England, 
spirit  of  a  departed  saint,  caused  his  subjects  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ribble,  210  m. 
to  adopt  the  same  feith.  He  was  at  once  sov-  by  railway  N.  W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 
ereign  and  priest  of  his  people  (whence  his  €0,543.  It  occupies  an  eminence  rising  from 
name  Prester  or  Presbyter),  and  his  sway,  in  the  river.  A  handsome  railway  viaduct,  C8 
its  pastoral  simplicity  and  benignity,  was  com-  feet  high,  spans  the  river.  The  ataple  manu- 
pared  to  that  of  itings  in  the  patriarchal  times,  feoture  of  Pi-eston  was  originally  linen,  which 
This  story  was  subseqnently  found  to  be  a  mere  is  still  made  to  some  eitent,  but  has  been  corn- 
Utopian  fancy.  The  behef  in  the  esistenc*  of  pletely  eclipsed  by  cotton.  There  are  more 
Prester  John,  however,  took  a  more  tangible  than  60  cotton  mills,  beside  manufactories  of 
shape  in  the  13th  century,  and  on  the  authority  worsted,  machinery,  &c.  Vessels  of  BOO  tons 
of  some  Nestorian  priests  he  was  said  to  be  can  ascend  to  the  quays.  Preston  owes  its 
identical  with  Ung  Khan,  a  powerful  Tartar  name,  ori^nally  Priests'  Town,  to  the  niimber 
chief  living  in  Karakormn,  in  eastern  Tartary,  of  religious  houses  it  contained.  It  returns  3 
who  in  1303  was  overthrown  and  slain  by  members  to  parliament. 

GenghisKhan.  Giovanni  Oarpiai,arranciscaii  PKESTON.  I.  William  Camphell,  an 
friar,  who  in  1346  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  American  statesman  and  orator,  born  in  Phila- 
Batoo  Ehan,  the  grandson  of  Genghis,  fdled  to  delphia,  Deo.  2T,  1794,  died  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
discover  the  Christian  monarch  or  his  subjects.  May  33,  1860.  He  was  of  a  Virginia  family, 
but  supposed  him  to  be  established  further  to  and  his  paternal  grandfather,  who  married  a 
the  eastward.  A  few  years  later  another  Fran-  sister  of  Patrick  Henry,  participated  in  tlie  war 
ciscan,  Eubmquis,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  of  independence  as  colonel  in  the  foreesof  that 
court  of  Batoo  Khan  in  pentral  Tartary,  and  commonwealth.  His  own  birth  happened  in 
was  thence  forwarded  to  Karakorum,  the  Philadelphia  during  the  temporary  residence 
residence  of  Kangoo  Khan,  and  the  supposed  of  hia  father  there  as  a  member  of  congress, 
seat  of  Prester  John.  His  search  for  the  latter  In  his  14th  year  he  was  sent  to  college  at  Los- 
was  unavailing,  but  from  a  few  Nestorian  ington,Va.,  but  being  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
priests  whom  he  met  there,  he  ascertained  that  visit  the  South,  ho  finished  his  education  at  the 
tog  Khan  had  encouraged  the  propagation  of  state  college  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  was 
Christianity  in  his  dominions.  The  existence  graduated  in  1812.  Eetummg  to  Virginia,  ho 
of  Prester  John  nevertheless  eontmned  to  be  commenced  the  study  of  tlie  law  with  William 
believed,  and  as  late  as  the  dose  of  the  15th  Wirt,  but  after  a  few  months  was  again  eom- 
century  tiie  Portuguese,  who  had  reached  pelled  to  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
India  by  the  way  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  After  an  extensive  tour  fhrongh  the  valley  of 
made  frnitless  inquiries  for  him  there.  About  the  Mississippi,  he  visited  Europe,  where  he 
the  same  time  Peres  da  Covllham,  a  For-  remained  several  years,  and  at  the  university 
tuguese  traveller,  made  a  journey  to  Abyssi-  of  Edinburgh  pursued  his  studies  imder  Pro- 
nia  in  quest  of  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John;  fessorsPbyfair,  Brown,  and  Irving.  In  1819 he 
and  finding  the  iiegua  or  king  of  Habesli  to  returned  to  Virginia,  and  in  1820  was  admitted 
be  a  Christian  prince,  he  conferred  the  title  to  the  bar  of  that  state.  Two  years  afterward 
npon  him,  although  it  had  never  been  claimed  he  transferred  his  residence  to  Columbia,  8. 0,, 
by  that  monarch,  Mosheun,  in  hia  "Ecclesi-  andsoong(unedareputationasapublicspeaker, 
astical  Institutes,"  coiu'ectures  that  Prester  In  1838,  and  again  in  1880-'32,  ho  was  returned 
John  may  have  been  a  Nestorian  priest,  who,  to  the  state  legislatnre,  and  became  one  of  the 
gaining  possession  of  a  throne  in  eastern  Tar-  leaders  of  the  nullification  pai-ty.  In  1836  he 
tary,  transmitted  his  title  as  well  as  his  name  was  elected  to  the  U,  S,  senate ;  but  diiTering 
to  his  successors.  Others  have  supposed  hira  with  his  colleague,  Mr,  Calhonn,  and  his  con- 
to  be  identical  with  the  grand  lama.  stitnents  in  regard  to  the  support  which  they 
PRESTON,  a  N,  W.  co,  of  Va.,  bordering  on  gave  to  Mr. Van  Buron,  he  resigned  his  seat  and 
Pennsylvania  ajid  Maryland,  and  intersected  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  thus 
by  Cheat  river ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  engaged  when  in  1845  he  was  indiieed  to  ac- 
in  I860, 18,812,  of  whom  67  were  slaves.  It  eept  the  presidency  of  the  South  Carolina  col- 
occupies  a  valley  between  the  Chestnut  ridge  Jege.  The  institution  had  sunk  somewhat  in 
on  the  W.  and  the  Alleghany  ridge  on  the  E.,  public  esteem  on  account  of  the  supposed  las 
and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Iron  ore,  coal,  views  of  religion  entertMned  by  its  former  prcsi- 
eandstonc,  and  slate  are  found,  and  extensive  dent,  Judge  Cooper ;  and  notwithstanding  new 
water  power  is  afforded  by  the  streams.  The  professors  had  been  introduced,  »nd  other  re- 
productions in  1850  were  144,276  bushels  of  forms  adopted  by  the  trustees,  the  students  were 
Indian  com,  153,498  of  oats,  36,769  of  wheat  ill  disciplined  and  frequently  in  open  rebellion. 
V,765  tons  of  hay,  43,9Y0  lbs.  of  wool,  and  On  Mr.  Preston's  assumption  of  anthority  the 
179,836  of  butter.    There  were  4  tanneries,  1  coUege  soon  rose  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  un- 
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known  before.  He  held  the  office  uatil  1851,  the  Young  Pretender  and  the  royal  troops 
when  deelioiug  years  and  healtli  prompted  his  under  Sir  John  Cope,  Sept,  21, 1745.  The  op- 
refirement.  He  soon  after  established  the  Co-  posing  armies  came  within  s^ht  of  each  other 
iumbla  lyceiim,  which  he  endowed  with  his  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  Cope  occupying 
library,  containing  3,000  selected  Tolumes.  As  a  strong  position  adjoining  the  Tillage  of  Pres- 
an  orator  and  a  lawyer  he  held  a  distinguished  ton  Pans,  luid  liaving  hia  front  protected  by  a 
place  among  the  publio  men  of  South  Carolina,  deep  morHSS,  while  the  pretender's  troops,  con- 
aithough  his  reputation  in  the  former  capacity  sisting  mostly  of  highlandera,  were  posted  on 
interfered  with  his  success  at  the  bar.  Judge  a  ridge  about  a  mile  distant.  The  armies  were 
O'Se^i,  in  his  "Bench  and  Bar  of  Boutli  Oaro-  nearly  eqaal  in  numbers,  the  royalists  having 
lina,"  testifies  to  his  great  abilities  as  a  nmpriiu  about  2,200  men,  with  6  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
lawyer,  and  asserts  that  "  his  circuit  speeches,  the  insurgents  3,500 ;  but  in  appointments  and 
especially  in  criminal  cases,  were  unsurpassed."  discipline  the  former  had  decidedly  the  advan- 
His  style  was  ornate  and  florid,  his  elocution  tage,  the  highlanders  being  a  hastily  gathered 
graceful,  and  in  his  more  elaborate  productions  rabble,  without  artillery  or  cavalry,  indiscrini- 
he  evinced  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Eng-  inately  armed  with  muskets,  broadswords, 
lish  classical  literature.  II.  Johs  8.,  brother  scythes,  or  Lochaber  axes,  and  kept  together 
of  the  preceding,  born  near  Abingdon,  Va.,  chiefly  by  enthusiasm  for  their  cause  and  the 
April  30,  1809.  He  was  educated  at  Hampden  espectatioa  of  plunder.  Cope  was  urged  to 
Sidney  college  and  the  university  of  Virginia,  commence  the  engagement  at  once,  instead  of 
and  subsequently  studied  in  the  law  school  of  allowing  the  spirits  of  his  men  to  he  damped 
Harvard  university.  In  1830  he  married  a  by  remaining  on  the  defensive,  but  declined; 
daughter  of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  of  South  Car-  and  at  nightfall  botharmieslayinaight  of  each 
oliua,  and  during  the  political  excitement  of  other.  At  midnight  the  pretender  was  inform- 
that  period  became  an  active  nullifler.  For  a  ed  that  a  path  leading  to  the  plain  below  and 
number  of  years  subsequent  he  was  chiefly  oc-  avoiding  the  morass  had  been  discovered,  and 
cupied  with  sugar  planting  in  Louisiana,  where  at  a  council  of  chiefs  immediately  summoned,  it 
ho  owned  large  estates,  although  he  atiU  re-  was  determined  to  march  at  once  to  the  attack, 
tained  his  residence  ia  Columbia,  S.  0.  From  Under  cover  of  the  darkness  and  of  a  heavy 
18iS  to  1956  he  was  a  member  of  the  South  mist  the  clans  reached  the  plain  in  safety, 
Carolina  legislature,  where  he  gained  consider-  where  Cope's  forces,  alarmed  by  the  firing  of 
able  reputation  as  an  orator;  and  during  the  their  outposts,  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them, 
same  period  he  became  more  widely  known  in  the  infantry  occupying  the  centre,  and  either 
this  capacity  by  addresses  before  the  '78  asao-  wing  being  protected  by  a  regiment  of  dra- 
ciation  of  Charleston,  the  literary  societies  of  goons,  in  front  of  one  of  which,  Gardiner's, 
the  South  CaroUna  college,  and  particularly  at  was  the  artillery.  As  the  sun  rose,  the  high- 
the  celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  landers,  who  were  formed  in  2  lines,  the  3d  of 
battle  of  King's  Mountain,  which  was  attended  which  was  led  by  the  pretender,  uncovered, 
by  15,000  persons  from  North  and  South  Garo-  and  having  uttered  a  short  prayer,  rushed  with 
Una,  Vii-ginia,  and  Tennessee.  From  1958  to  a  terrific  yell  upon  their  enemy.  The  artillery, 
1860  he  resided  chiefly  abroad,  superintending  which  was  badly  served  by  seamen  collected 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  in  1860  he  from  the  fleet,  instead  of  by  regidar  gunners, 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  national  democrat-  was  in  a  moment  overpowered ;  and  the  dra- 
ic  convention  which  met  in  Charleston  in  May  goons  in  their  rear,  panic-stricken  by  the  fierce 
of  that  year  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  shouts  and  the  impetuous  courage  of  their  op- 
presidency,  and  in  which  he  acted  as  chairman  ponents,  who,  discarding  their  muskets  after  a 
oftheSouthCarolinadelegatioa.  Subsequently  single  volley,  threw  themselves  broadsword  in 
he  withdrew  with  his  associates  from  the  con-  hand  upon  the  very  muzzles  of  the  guns,  gal- 
vention,  and  was  not  again  a  delegate.  His  loped  away  in  all  directions,  heedless  of  the 
course  in  participating  in  the  proceedings  of  exhortations  of  their  commander,  Ool.  Gardi- 
the  convention  at  all,  under  the  peculiar  rela-  ner.  The  other  re^ment  of  dragoons  was 
tiuns  which  South  Carolina  then  sustained  to  scattered  with  equal  rapidity,  and  the  infiantry, 
such  bodies,  subjected  him  to  severe  censure;  uncovered  at  both  flanks,  were,  after  a  brief 
but  havingpromptly  joinedthesecessionmove-  though  brave  resistance,  completely  routed, 
ment  after  the  fetection  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  lie  was  "  So  rapid  was  this  highland  onset,"  says  Lord 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  Virginia,  and  upon  Mahon,  "that  in  5  or  6  minutes  the  whole 
presenting  his  credentials  to  the  convention  of  brunt  of  the  battle  was  over."  Neaily  all  the 
that  state  in  Feb.  1861,  made  an  elaborate  plea  royal  infantry  wore  killed  or  taken  prisoners ; 
in  fivor  of  her  immediate  witlidrawal  from  the  but  the  dragoons,  owing  to  the  lack  of  troop- 
Union,  which  is  esteemed  the  crowning  effort  ers  in  the  pretender's  army,  mostly  escaped, 
of  his  oratory.  He  has  since  occupied  himself  Copehimself  headed  the  fugitives,  and  scarcely 
almost  exclusively  with  his  private  business.  drew  rein  until  safe  behind  the  walls  of  Ber- 
PRESTON  PANS,  a  viDage  in  Haddington-  wick,  where  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  the  command- 
shire,  Scotland,  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  8J  m.  E.  ant,  congratulated  him  upon  being  the  first 
of  Edinburgh,  where  was  fought  a  memorable  general  on  record  who  had  carried  the  tidings 
action  between  the  Scottish  Jacobites  under  of  his  own  defeat.    The  hnmorous  Scotch  bal- 
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lad,  "Johnnie  Cope,"  was  snggested  by  the    Limitation,  Btatctes    of.) — Conclusive    pre- 

preeipitate  flight  of  the  English  general.    Of  sumptions  are  not  very  common  in  the  law, 

the  royal  army  nearly  400  were  slain,  inelad-  But    disputable    or   rebattable    presumptions, 

ing  C(J.  Gardiner,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  answering  to  the  pramMnptio  juris  of  (ie  civil 

gallantry,  who,  after  the  flight  of  his  dragoons,  law,  constantly  occnr.    Tbej  are  indeed  little 

Siut  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  in-  more  than  legal  inferences  from  existing  evi- 

sntry  and  was  cut  down  by  a  highlander  arm-  dence,  open  to  modification  or  reversal  by  ftir- 

ed  witha  scythe.    His  life  and  diaraeter  form  tter  evidence.    Tbey  are  much  the  same  with 

the   subject  of  a  memoir  by  his  friend   Dr.  prifna  fade  conclusions  or  inferences ;  as,  for 

Doddridge.     The  pretender  lost  about  100  men  example,  when   one  sues  a  promissory  note, 

killed  and  wounded.    The  battle  was  called  by  and  proves  his  own  possession  and  the  signa- 

the  Jacobites  that  of  Gladsmuir,  out  of  respect  ture  of  the  maker,  the  law  presumes  the  ptcin- 

to  a  passage  in  a  book  of  propheeies  print-  tiff  to  be  the  owner  of  the  note,  and  also  pre- 

ed  in  Edinburgh  in  1615 :   "  On  Gladsmuir  sumes  consideration,  and  gives  the  plaintiff  his 

shall  the  battle  be,"  although  that  place  ia  a  ease,  unless  the  defendant  overcomes  the  pre- 

mile  distant  from  the  field  of  conflict.    On  sumption  by  evidence  on  his  part  of  some 

the  following  day  the  pretender  made  a  tri-  ground  of  defence.    The  general  presumptions 

umphal  entry  into  Edinburgh,  the-pipers  play-  of  innocence  in  favor  of  an  alleged  criminal, 

ing  the  old  cavalier  tuno:  "The  king  shallenjoy  and  of  absence  of  debt  in  favor  of  a  defendant 

his  own  again."  in  a  civfl  suit,  are  of  this  kind.     It  wil!  be  seen 

PEESUMPTION,  in  law,  an  interence  or  as-  therefore  that  disputable  presumptions  do  little 

sumption  which  the  law  makes  in  tlie  absence  more  than  determine  where  the  burden  of 

of  evidence.    Presumptions  are  divisible  into  proof  rests. 

conclusive  presumptions  and  disputable  pre-  PRETENDER,  am  epithet  applied  to  the  eld- 
sumptions.  Conclusive  presumptions  answer  est  son  and  grandson  of  James  II.,  who  laid  claim 
to  the  prcemmptio  juris  et  de  jure  of  the  civil  to  the  throne  of  England.  (See  James  Feamois 
law.  The  law  asserts  them  to  be  true,  and  will  Edwacd  Stuakt,  and  Chaeles  Edwabd,) 
not  permit  evidence  to  deny  or  refute  them.  A  PREVILLE,  the  assumed  name  of  Pieeeb 
familiar  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  rule  Loeis  I>irDus,  a  French  comedian,  born  in,  Paris 
that  a  debt  which  has  run  20  years,  whether  in  1731,  died  in  Beauvois,  Dee,  18, 1799.  After 
under  seal,  or  by  judgment,  or  resting  on  other  having  performed  at  many  provincial  theatres, 
evidence,  is  eonolusiTely  presumed  to  have  been  he  appeai-ed  at  the  tkidtre  li-atifaia  in  Paris  in 
paid.  If  it  be  sued  one  day  before  the  SOyears  17B3,  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  Parisian  pub- 
expire,  the  creditor  need  only  prove  the  debt,  lie  for  33  years.  His  best  parts  were  Sosie  in 
and  the  debtor  must  prove  that  he  haa  in  some  Molif*re'8  AmpHtryoTt,  Turcaret  in  Le  Sage's 
way  satisfied  it.  But  if  it  be  sued  one  day  comedy  of  that  name.  La  Rissole  in  Boursault's 
later,  not  only  is  the  debtor  relieved  from  the  Mcreure  galant,  and  Figaro  in  Beaumarchais' 
necessity  of  proving  payment,  but  the  creditor  BarbierdeSeTilleaaAMariagedeFigaTo.  From 
will  not  be  permitted  to  prove  that  the  debt  memoranda  which  ho  left,  IT.  Oahaisse  corn- 
has  not  been  paid.  If  the  creditor  can  prove  .po^ed  his  Memoirta  (Paris,  1813). 
any  thing  which  the  law  would  recognize  as  a  PREVOST  D'EXILES,  Aktoise  Fbahcois,  a 
new  promise  within  20  years,  the  suit  may  bo  French  novelist,  born  at  Ilesdin,  Artois,  April 
maintained  on  this  new  promise,  but  the  old  1,  16fl7,  died  near  ChantilJy,  Nov.  28,  1763, 
debt  is  concluMvely  settled.  Another  common  He  wae  intended  for  the  church  and  educated 
instance  is  the  rule  in  respect  to  land,  possession  at  a  Jesuit  college,  bnt  in  his  1  Gtli  year  entered 
of  which  under  a  claim  of  absolute  ownei'ship  the  army.  Soon  returning  to  the  college,  in  a 
for  a  certwn  period  constitutes  a  conclusive  few  months  he  ran  away  again,  and  for  4  or  5 
presumption  of  a  valid  grant,  which  cannot  be  years  led  a  very  dissipated  life.  At  the  ago  of 
disturbed  by  evidence.  This  period  is  now,  in  33  he  sought  admission  atfiong  the  Benedictines 
the  United  Slates,  generally  20  years;  but  in  of  St.  Maur,  took  the  vows  in  1721,  was  or- 
some  it  is  much  less,  and  in  others  extends  dained  priest,  and  proved  a  successful  preacher, 
to  a  longer  period.  (See  PnEscEiPriOK.)  These  Being  sent  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des 
presumptions  rested  originally  on  the  proba-  Pr6s,  he  shai-ed  in  the  historical  and  literary 
bUity  that  they  were  true,  but  came  at  last  to  labors  of  the  learned  monks,  and  in  the  mean 
stand  upon  the  ground  that  the  peace  of  society  time  diverted  bis  mind  by  writing  novels.  Un- 
and  the  possession  of  property  should  be  pro-  able  to  support  the  austerities  of  the  convent, 
tected  against  stale  olaims,  which,  after  being  hedesiredtoboremovedtoalesssevere branch 
suffered  to  sleep  so  long,  cannot  bo  revived  and  of  the  same  order ;  but  the  issuing  of  the  brief 
prosecuted  without  working  an  injury.  The  of  translation  which  had  been  granted  to  him 
presumptions  arising  under  all  the  statutes  of  by  the  pope  being  unaccountably  delayed,  he 
limitation  may  be  considered  as  of  this  class;  abandoned  the  order  altogether  in  172S,  and 
and  we  have  already  stated  the  general  princi-  went  to  Holland,  where  he  supported  himself 
plea  applicable  to  these  presumptions,  and  the  by  his  pen.  Having  published  Memoirea  (Tim- 
way  in  which,  from  being  regarded  as  statutes  homme  de  gualiU  (6  vols.  ISmo.,  1739),  he 
founded  on  probabUity,  they  came  to  be  con-  went  to  England,  where  he  published  Clecelamd 
sidered  and  treated  asstatutes  of  repose,    (Sea  (6  vols.  12mo.,  1733),  and  L'hutoire  de  Manon 
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Zeeeaut  et  dv,  chevalier  dea  Grieux  (1783).    The    Green,  both  of  whicli  officeshe  resigned  a  short 
last  named  work  is  supposed  to  he  a  slightly    time  before  his  deatli.  In  ITSThe  published  his 

diagnised  account  ofthe  author's  own  experience,  "Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Diffl- 

and  ranks  as  one  of  the  beat  of  French  novels,  culties  in  Morals,"  an  attempt  to  found  mord 
In  1734  ho  waa  permitted  to  return  to  Tranee    obligation  on  intelleotnal  instead  of  sentimental 

and  appointed  almoner  to  the  prince  of  Oonti.  tests.    Reason  alone,  he  says,  did  we  possess  it 

Ho  now  wrote  Le  doyen  de  Killmine  (6  vols,,  in  a  higher  degree,  would  answer  all  the  ends 

1736),  published  aFreneh  translation  of  Cicero's  of  the  passions.  In  1769  he  published  a  treatise 

letters  Ad  Famiilia^eg  (1745),  undertook  a  Bia-  on.  reversionary  payments,  drawing  attention  to 

ioire  ginirale  dm  voyages,  wh.\ch  he  carried  for-  the  defective  principles  adopted  by  several  soci- 

TOard  to  the  80th  volume,  and  translated  into  eties  designed  to  secure  annuities  t«  surviving 

French  Richardson's  "Pamela,"  "Clarissa Har-  widows,  which  resulted  in  their  dissolution  or 

lowe,"  and  "Sir  Charles  Grandison."    In  his  modification;  the  5th edition  appeared  in  1803. 

later  years  he  led  a  quiet  religions  life  at  St,  He  puhliahed  in  1776  his  "Observations  on 

Firmin,  near  Chantilly,     Having  fallen  in  a  fit  Civil  Liberty  and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the 

of  apoplexy,  he  waa  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  War  with  America,"  of  which  60,000  copies 

autopsy  was  ordered.    The  first  stroke  of  the  were  soon  distributed.  The  American  congress 

knife  restored  him  to  consciousness,  but  it  had  afterward  invited  him,  through  their  commis- 

inflicted  a  mortol  wound.    His  complete  works  sioners,  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 

comprise  more  than  170  volumes.    His  (Euvres  States,  and  to  aid  them  in  managing  their 

choisles  were  published  in  39  vols.  8vo.  (Paris,  finances,  promising  him  a  liberal  remuneration 

l783-'5),  and  reprinted  in  1810,  with  illustra-  if  he  should  remove  to  America.    He  declined 

tions.     The  Eistoij-e  giniraU  dea  wyagee  was  the  request,  at  tlie  same  time  speaking  of  the 

abridged  and  continued  by  La  Harpe.  United  States  as  the  hopeand  the  future  refuge 

PElAM,  the  last  kingof  Troy,  and  according  of  mankind.     He  was  an  admirer  of  Plato,  and 

to  the  legend  5th  in  descent  from  Jupiter,    He  a  firm  believer  in  the  immateriality  of  the  sonl. 

was  the  son  of  Laomedon,  and  in  his  youth  waa  He  is  iJie  author  of  various  works  on  religion, 

taken  prisoner  by  Hercules.    Previous  to  this  ethics,  politics,  and  finance.     His  biography 

he  had  been  called  Podarces,  the  swift-footed;  was  written  by  William  Morgan,  D.D.  (London, 

but  ho  was  now  bought  from  Hercules  by  his  1815). 

sister  Hesione,  and  was  thence  called  Priamus,  PRICE,  Sir  Uvedaij;,  an  English  writer  on 

or  the  ransomed.    According  to  Homer  he  had  landscape   gardening,    born   in   1747,    died  in 

60  children,  Hecuba  aione  having  borne  him  Posiey,  Herefordshire,  Sept.  11,  1839,    He  waa 

19;  among  them  were  Hector,  Paris,  Helenus,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1780  fii-st  appeared 

Deiphobus,  Polyxena,  Caasandra,  and  CreOsa.  in  print  as  the  trandator  of  Pausanias,  in  a 

Dnrmg  the  sack  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks  he  waa  work  entitled  "An  Account  of  the  Statues, 

slain  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  by  Pyrrhns.  Pictures,  and  Temples  in  Greece."    ffls  fame 

PRIAFUS,  iuQreek and  Roman  mythology,  rests  chiefly  npon  hia  "Essay  on  the  Pictur- 

a  type  of  fecnndity,Bon  of  Bacchusand  Venus,  esque,  as  compared  with  the    Sublime  and 

According  to  different  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Beautiful,  and  on  the  Use  of  studying  Pictures 

he  waa  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  a  Naiad,  or  of  for  the  purpose  of  improving  Real  Landscapes" 

Adonis  and  Venus,  or  of  Mercury  or  of  Pan,  (1794),  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with 

He  waa  generally  represented  in  the  form  of  -  Repton,  then  a  prominent  landscape  gardener, 

AermtB,  or  a  head  placed  on  a  quadrangular  pil-  To  hia  criticism  Price  replied  in  1795,  in  "  A 

lar,  and  painted  red.    His  emblem  was  the  Letter  to  H.  Eepton,  Esq.,  on  the  Application 

phallus,  and  bearing  this  his  Image  waa  placed  of  the  Practice  aa  well  as  the  Principles  of 

in  gardens  and  vineyards.  Landscape  Painting  to  Landscape  Gardening," 

PRICE,  EioHABi),   an  English  divine  and  In  1828he  was  m^e  a  biironet. 

moralist,  born  in.Tynton,  Glamorganshire,  Feb,  PEICHAED,  James  Cowli^  M.D.,  on  Eng- 

33,  1733,  died  in  London,  April  19,1791.    The  lish  ethnologist,  born  in  Eoss,  Herefordshire, 

son  of  a  dissenting  Calvinistic  minister,  he  Feb.  11,  1786,  died  in  London,  Dec.  22,  1848. 

was  educated  under  private  clerical  tuition,  He  waa  graduated  M.D,  at  Edinburgh,  and 

till  in  hia  18th  year  he  went  to  London  to  settled  as  a  physician  in  Bristol  in  1810,  but 

complete    hia  preparation  for  the  ministry,  devoted  his  leisure  to  ethnological    studies, 

His  uncle  obtained  for  him  admission  into  a  In  1818  he  published  his  "  Researches  into 

dissenting  academy,   where  for  4  years  he  the  Physical  History  of  Man,"  and  in  1826  a 

studied  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology,  second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  it,  in 

In  1743  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Mr.  which  he  developed  for  the  first  time  to  its 

Streathfield  of  Stoke  Newington,  in  which  full  extent  the  philological  element  in  eth- 

office  he  remained  13  years,  at  the  same  time  nology.    In  1841  he  was  appointed  inspector 

preaching  occasionally.   The  death  of  his  uncle  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  removed  to  London, 

left  him  a  small  fortune,  and  ho  married  in  where  in  1847  he  brought  out  the  third  edition 

1757,  and  became  morning  preaclier  in  New-  of  the  "  Researches"  (5  vols.  8vo.),  compria- 

ington  Green  chapel.     Ho  was  afterward  ap-  ing  the  results  of  37  years'  study.     He  is  also 

pointed  pastor  of  the  Gravelpit  meeting,  Hack-  the  author  of  various  professional  works,  a  re- 

ney,  and  ailernoon  preacher  at  Newmgtoa  iuiai  of  hia  "  Physic^  History,"   "  jfatural 
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History  of  Man"  (3  vols.,  1843),  and  what  is  1681  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  the  catlie- 
called  by  Bunsen  his  most  original  contribu-  dral  of  Norwich,  where  he  had  a  controversy 
tion  to  science,  "The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  with  the  Eoman  Catholics,  which  resulted  in 
Celtic  Nations"  (London,  18SI ;  new  ed.  by  his  publishing  a  book  entitled  "The  Validity  of 
Latham).  Dr.  Priohard's  position  as  an  eth-  theOrdersoftheOhurchofEnglandniadeout." 
nolo^st  waa  one  of  eminence  in  Europe ;  the  He  opposed  James  II.  in  his  proceedings  against 
same  writer  (Baron  Bunsen)  says  of  his  great  the  established  church,  and,  having  been  ap- 
work :  "  Up  to  this  time  there  exists  no  book  pointed  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  took 
which  treats  all  subjects  bearing  on  the  great  after  some  hesitation  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
qnestion  of  the  nnity  of  the  human  species  William  and  Mary.  In  1696  he  was  made  vi- 
with  equal  depth  sod  candor,  good  sense,  and  car  of  Trowse,  near  Norwich,  and  inl'TOSdean 
Bonnd  judgment."  of  Norwich.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Life 
PEIOKLY  PEAE.  See  Cactus.  of  Mahomet"  (1697),  "  Directions  to  Church 
PEIDE  OF  INDIA,  Peidb  of  CntNA,  or  "Wardens"  (1707),  and  a  work  on  "  Tithes" 
Nbem  Tbbb  (melia  azedaruch,  natural  order  (1710)  ;  but  his  last  and  greatest  work  was 
meliac^ie),  a  native  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  "  The  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
north  of  India,  and  cultivat«d  in  different  parts  and  New  Testaments,"  which  appeared  in  2 
of  the  world  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  grows  parts  in  1715  and  1717  (last  ed.,  1858). 
to  the  height  of  80  or  40  feet  with  a  trank  of  PEIESSNITZ,  Vincbkk,  a  German  peasant, 
20  inches  diameter;  but  in  open  spaces  it  is  the  founder  of  the  water  cure,  born  in  Grafen- 
apreading  and  not  so  high.  Its  leaves  consist  berg,  Anstrian  Silesia,  Oct.  4, 1799,  died  there, 
of  smootli,  pointed,  dark  green  leaflets,  ar-  Nov.  28,  1851.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
ranged  in  pairs  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  Vincenz,  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  an 
The  flowers,  hanging  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  education,  was  required  to  work  on  the  farm, 
the  branches,  are  of  lilao  color  and  agreeable  It  was  through  an  accident  which  happened 
perfume.  They  give  place  to  bunches  of  her-  to  him  while  thna  engaged,  that  he  was  first 
ries  about  as  large  as  cherries,  and  yellow  when  brought  to  employ  the  cnre  which  he  snbse- 
ripe.  The  pericarp  has  afforded  an  oil  for  quently  systematized.  He  then  studied  medi- 
eeonomical  purposes.  The  fruit  is  sweetish,  cine,  and  opened  his  cold  water  establishment 
and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  but  at  Griifenberg  in  1829.  (See  Htueopatiit.) 
it  may  bo  eaten  with  impunity.  In  the  cities  PEIEST,  a  person  set  apart  for  the  perform- 
of  the  southern  states  and  upon  many  of  the  ance  of  religious  ofBces  and  ceremonies,  and  in 
plantations  rows  of  pride  of  India  trees  are  particular  for  the  performance  of  sacrifice, 
very  common,  and  in  the  autumn  the  branches  History  shows  the  priestly  office  to  be  nearly 
and  the  ground  beneath  are  covered  with  their  coextensive  with  religion  itself  and  hardly  a 
berries.  The  tree  has  some  reputation  for  its  barbarous  tribe  has  been  discovered  without 
medicinal  virtues,  and  a  decoction  of  the  bark  some  sort  of  priests  to  gnide  the  people  in  the 
of  the  root  is  administered  as  a  cathartic  and  worship  of  their  deity.  The  Old  Testament 
emetic.  It  is  considered  ia  many  places  on  es-  contains  but  little  information  concerning  the 
cellent  remedy  for  worms,  and  is  much  used  exercise  ofpriestlyfunctions  before  the  promul- 
for  children.  In  large  doses  it  is  said  to  pro-  gation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  We  read  that  Cain 
dnce  narcotic  efiects,  and  such  appears  to  be  and  Abel  offered  their  own  sacrifices;  but  it 
the  action  of  the  ripe  berries  upon  the  robin  seems  that  the  priestly  ofBce  soon  came  to  be 
redbreasts,  which  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  exercised  by  the  heads  of  families  only,  as 
eat  them  until  they  become  stupefied  and  fall  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job.  The  term 
to  the  ground.  From  this  state  however  they  priest,  however,  is  not  used  respecting  any  of 
soon  recover.  them;  itoecursonlyonceinthebookof  Genesis, 
PEIDEAtJS,  HcMpnuEY,  an  English  clei^y-  when  Melchisedek  is  called  a  priest  of  the  Most 
man  and  author,  born  in  Padstow,  Cornwall,  High,  bnt  nothing  is  added  to  define  the  nature 
Mays,  1648,. died  Nov.  1,1724.  He  was  edu-  of  his  priesthood.  The  Mosaic  law  estabfished 
cated  at  Westminster  under  Dr.  Busby,  and  at  a  special  priesthood  consisting  of  three  orders, 
Ohristchurch,  Oxford,  and  assisted  Dr.  Fell  in  the  high  priests,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites, 
preparing  an  edition  of  the  historian  Lucius  ail  of  diem  taken  from  one  tribe,  that  of  Levi. 
Florus.  Having  been  selected  by  the  nniver-  The  priesthood  was  made  hereditary  in  the 
Bity  to  edit  the  inscriptions  of  the  Arundehan  family  of  Aaron ;  and  the  first  born  of  the  old- 
marbles,  be  published  them  in  1676  after  two  est  branch  of  that  familj;,  if  he  had  no  legal 
years'  labors,  under  the  title  of  Marmora  Oieo-  blemish,  was  always  the  high  priest.  This  ap- 
niemia  ex  Arundellianis,  Seldeniank,  aliisque  pointment  was  observed  till  the  Jews  fell  under 
eonflata,  cum  perpetuo  Commentario.  In  1679  the  dominion  of  the  Syrian  Greeks,  and  had 
he  was  presented  by  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  to  their  f^th  corrupted;  then  and  afterward  nnder 
the  rectory  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  was  ap-  the  Romans  the  high  priesthood  was  sometimes 
pointed  the  same  year  Dr.  Busby's  Hebrew  put  up  to  sale,  and  became  a  temporary  ofBce, 
lecturer  in  Christchurch,  and  published  two  In  the  time  of  David  the  inferior  priests  were 
tracts  of  Maimonides  in  the  ori^nal  with  a  divided  into  24  companies,  serving  in  rotation, 
liatin  translation  and  notes,  under  the  title  Be  each  company  by  itself  for  a  week. — The  eaily 
Jure  Pauperis  et  Peregrini  apud  Jvdaee.    In  history  of  the  priesthood  of  tlie  several  pagan 
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religions  is  still  involved  in  great  obscurity,  a,  well  organized  and  largely  privileged  state 
though  elucidated  in  many  important  detfdla  institution,  which  Itnew  how  to  retain  its  social 
by  modern  criticism.  With  most  of  the  iin-  position  and  political  influence,  when  lie  be- 
civilized  tribes  the  priest  had  a  very  limited  lief  in  its  faculty  of  divining  had  entirely  ceased 
sphere  of  action;  he  generally  appears  as  a  amongtheeducatadclasses, andwben, asOicero 
sorcerer,  who  derives  by  pomnmnication  with  says,  he  wondered  how  two  augurs  coald  meet 
a  spirit  world  the  command  of  magic  powers  without  laughing  at  each  other. — In  the  Chris- 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  suffering,  tian  system  the  gospel  represents  Christ  as  the 
With  some  tribes  the  power  of  sorcery  seems  one  priest,  who,  for  the  redemption,  of  the  world, 
to  have  been  the  oniy  attribute  of  the  priest-  offered  the  one  aacriflce,  that  of  the  cross.  So 
hood ;  with  others  they  were  also  clothed  with  far  all  who  receive  the  record  of  the  gospei  as 
the  office  of  divining,  and  with  that  of  offering  infallibly  true  agree;  butthereisafundamen 
sacrifices.  In  the  Society  islands  and  Now  difference  of  opinion  on  the  questioi  '  " 
Zealand  the  priesthood  formed  a  hereditary  this  sole  priesthood  of  Christ  is  or  is  not  m- 
corporation;  bat  nowhere  among  pagan  tribes  compatible  with  the  esistenco  of  a  proper 
have  they  been  so  powerful  and  numerous  as  priestly  ofSce  in  the  church.  The  Roman 
in  Mexico,  whore  mey  are  said  to  have  num-  Catholic  church,  and  those  eastern  churches 
bered  4,000,000  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  (Greek,  Armenian,  ITestorian,  Jacobite,  Coptic, 
— The  idea  of  priesthood  was  much  more  fully  Abyssinian)  which  regard  omination  aa  a  true 
developed  by  Brahminism.  The  Brahmins  have  sacrament,  maintain  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
assigned  to  thera  the  primacy  of  honor  among  cross  was  to  be  continued  and  kept  present  in 
the  4  castes,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  enor-  the  church  through  appointed  representatives 
mous  prerogatives  with  which  they  are  clothed  and  vicegerents  of  Christ,  who  for  that  purpose 
the  fundamental  idea  of  a  vicegeroncy  of  God  continue  and  partake  in  the  priestly  character 
upon  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  of  Christ  and  his  mediatorial  office  between 
mankind  the  divine  blessings.  Brahmins  are  God  and  man.  (See  Ohdination.)  The  other 
also  charged  with  preserving  the  soundness  of  Christian  denominations  deny  that  there  is  in 
doctrine,  and  with  presiding  over  sacrifices  and  the  Christian  church  any  other  real  priest  than 
divine  services. — The  rationalistic  state  church  Christ,  since  there  is  no  one  afl«r  Christ  who 
of  China,  which  owes  its  final  organization  to  has  the  power  of  offering  sacrifices  for  the  jm>- 
Oonfliciiis,  has  no  special  priesthood,  but  the  pie.  But  they  behove,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
priestly  functions  are  blended  with  thoseof  the  a  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  which 
emperor  and  the  subordinate  state  ofBcers.  they  derive  from  their  union  with  Christ,  the 
The  Buddhist  priests,  called  laipas  in  Mongolia  sole  high  priest.  They  therefore  do  not  regard 
and  Thibet,  bonzes  in  Japan,  rabans  in  Bur-  the  clergy  as  an  order  of  men  specifically  dia- 
raah,  tala^oins  in  Siara,  and  gunnis  in  Ceylon,  tinet  from  the  laity,  but  only  as  the  body  of  the 
are  essentially  spiritual  guides.  They  are  to  be  teachers  and  servants  of  the  church,  who,  being 
examples  of  a  perfect  life,  consisting,  according  divinely  called  and  properly  appointed,  possess 
to  Buddhist  views,  in  overcoming  matter,  aecu-  certain  ecclesiastical  rights  and  undertake  cer- 
mulating  merits,  and  thus  preparing  for  a  high-  tiun  duties,  which  they  derive  partly  from  di- 
er  second  birth.  They  do  not  form  a  caste ;  vine,  partly  from  human  law,  (See  Clbboy.) 
they  live  in  celibacy,  and  their  chief)  the  dalai  The  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  of  England, 
iama,  is  regarded  as  the  inoarhation  of  Buddha  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America  Iiave  retained 
himself  {See  Lamaism.)  The  magi  of  the  Per-  the  word  priest,  to  denote  the  second  order  of 
mans  were  the  conductors  of  religious  services  their  hierarchy,  but  with  very  different  signifl- 
and  the  teachers  of  the  people.  In  Egypt  the  cations,  according  to  the  different  opinions  en- 
priests  like  wise  formed  one  of  the  supreme  castes,  tertained  by  the  members  of  those  churches 
endowed  with  many  privileges,  and  in  particu-  respecting  the  Lord's  supper, 
lar  esempted  from  paying  taxes.  Being  divid-  PRIESTLEY,  Joseph,  an  English  theologian 
ed  into  several  classes,  they  constituted  a  com-  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  in  Fieldhead,  in 
plete  hierarchy,  on  a  democratic  basis,  with  a  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  March  18,  1733, 
chief  priest,  Pyromis,  at  their  head.  More  died  in  North  nmberland,  Penn.,  Feb.  8, 1804, 
than  any  other  pagan  priesthood,  they  distin-  He  was  the  son  of  a  clotii  dresser,  and  both  of 
guisbed  themselves  as  the  teachers  and  eduoa-  his  parents,  and  also  an  aunt  by  whom  he  was 
tors  of  the  people,  and  secured  the  continuance  adopted  after  his  mother's  death,  were  Oalvin- 
of  their  prerogatives  by  keeping  up  their  lit^  istic  dissenters.  Early  remarkable  for  his  love 
erary  superiority.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  of  reading  and  study,  he  was  designed  by  his 
Greeks  had  no  general  priesthood,  but  only  friends  for  a  learned  profession,  and  was  in- 
priests  of  the  several  deities,  who  slaughtered  structed  in  the  classics  in  a  free  grammar 
the  victims,  and  often  secured  a  powerful  in-  school.  Ho  learned  Hebrew  in  his  holidays 
flnence,  as  the  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  under  a  dissenting  minister,  and  with  little  in- 
deity  which  they  served.  Finally  the  priestly  struction  made  progress  in  the  Ohaldaic,  Syriac, 
office  among  them  fell  into  utter  insignificance.  Arabic,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  His 
The  Boman  priesthood  was  to  a  larger  extent  mother  had  deeply  impressedhtm  with  religious 
than  thut  of  any  other  great  nation  of  antiqui-  and  moral  sentiments,  and  even  in  boyhood 
' "  '  d  with  the  office  of  divining.  It  was  his  seriousness  bordered,  upon  melancholy,  rea- 
VOL,  xiii, — 37 
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dering  him  averse  to  boyish  sports  and  hght  was  electeil  to  the  royal  society,  and  received 
reading.  Though  obliged  by  il!  health  to  ahan-  the  title  of  LL,D,  from  the  uniTersity  of  Edin- 
don  hia  etndiea  for  a  time,  he  entered  at  the  burgh.  In  1772  appeared  his  "History  and 
age  of  19  the  dissenting  academy  at  Daven-  Present  State  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision, 
try  (now  incorporated  with  New  college,  Lon-  Light,  and  Colors,"  which  proved  less  suc- 
don)  as  a  theological  student.  It  was  thenun-  cessful  than  his  "History  of  Electricity."  A 
der  the  care  of  Mr.  Aahworth,  snccessor  of  Dr.  brewery  near  his  residence  suggested  to  him 
Doddridge,  He  formed  the  strictest  habits  in  the  study  of  pnenmatic  chemistry,  which  he 
the  methodical  division  of  his  time  and  labor ;  proseented  with  great  iaterest,  published  a 
noted  in  a  diary  the  ocourrenoes  of  every  day,  pamphlet  on  '^  Impregnated  Water  with  Fixed 
the  books  which  he  read,  and  the  reflections  Air"  (1772),  and  received  from  the  royal  bo- 
anggested;  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  every  ciety  the  Oopley  medal  for  "Observations  on 
year  his  plan  of  study  for  the  whole  period,  tlie  Difi'erent  Kinds  of  Air"  (1773).  He  discov- 
and  at  the  close  took  an  account  of  what  he  ered  osygen  gas,  which  he  named  dephlogisti- 
had  done,  compared  it  with  what  he  had  pur-  cated'  air ;  showed  that  the  red  color  of  the 
posed,  and  struck  the  balance  with  a  mer-  arterial  blood  is  due  to  its  combination  with 
chant's  exactness.  He  had  become  an  Armi-  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere;  proved  the  ah- 
nian  before  leaving  home,  and  on  account  of  slJ'action  of  osygen  from  the  atmosphere  in  (he 
his  doubts  concerning  orthodoxy  had  not  been  processes  of  combustion  and  putrefaction ;  and 
admitted  a  eoramunicant  of  the  Oalviniatio  recognized  the  property  of  vegetables  to  restore 
church.  Theological  doctrines  were  constantly  this  constituent.  He  adhered  to  the  phlogistic 
disoassedatDaventry,  and  he  usually  defended  theory  after  Lavoisier  had  overthrown  it  by 
the  heterodoxside,  though,  hesays,  the  extreme  further  investigation.  He  discovered  also  ni- 
of  heresy  in  thfl  place  was  Arianisni.  "While  trons  gas,  nitrons  oxide  gas,  niti-ous  vapor,  car- 
at the  academy  he  composed  the  first  part  of  bonic  oxide  ges,  sulphurous  oxide  gas,  fluoric 
his  "Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Eeli-  acid  gas,  aramoniacal  gas,  and  muriatic  gas; 
gion,"  published  in  1772-4.  In  1755  hewaa  and  he  was  the  principal  inventor  of  the  pneu- 
mvited  as  assistant  minister  to  the  Independent  matic  trough.  He  received  an  advantogeons 
congregation  in  Needham  Market,  Sufiblk,  proposal  to  accompany  Capt.Oook  on  his  second 
where  ne  remained  3  years,  suspected  of  heresy  voyage  to  tJie  South  sea,  which  was  however 
and  not  popular  either  as  a  preacher  or  teach-  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  his  religious  prin- 
er.  Hethere  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  eiples.  Hisnarae  as  a  man  of  sciencewaa  now 
atonement,  and  wrote  hia  "Scripture  Doctrine  honored  throughout  Europe,  and  the  recom- 
of  Bemiasion,"  published  in  1761.  His  second  mendation  of  Dr.  Price  made  him  favorably 
engagement  was  at  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  where  known  to  the  eai'l  of  Shelburne,  who  engaged 
he  opened  a  day  school,  and  by  strict  economy  Ms  services  as  librarian  and  literary  compan- 
■was  able  to  purchase  an  mr  pump  and  electric^  ion.  He  accompanied  the  ear!  on  a  journey  to 
machine,  with  which  he  began  his  researches  fie  continent,  and  was  introduced  to  some  of 
in  natural  philosophy.  His  reputation  for  the  most  celebrated  chemists  and  mathema- 
ability  and  diligent  investigation  gradnally  ex-  ticians,  whom  he  described  as  atheists,  and 
tended,  and  in  1761  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  ■whom  he  astonished  by  asserting  his  firm  be- 
Dr.  Ailrin  as  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  War-  lief  in  Christianity.  As  an  answer  to  similar 
rington  academy.  He  married,  and  composed  prejudices  he  wrote  his  "Letters  to  aPhilosoph- 
Beveral  works,  as  the  "  Theory  of  Language  ical  Unbeliever"  (1780),  and  his  "  State  of  the 
and  Universal  Grammar"  (1762),  "Chart  of  Evidence  of  Revealed  Religion,"  with  animad- 
Biography"  (1765),  "  Essay  on  a  Course  of  versions  on  Gibbon  (1781).  He  continued  his 
Liberal  Education  for  Civil  and  Active  Life"  chemical  experiments,  making  discoveries  con- 
(3765),  "Chart  of  History"  (1769),  "Laws  and  cerning  a&Tform  bodies,  which  he  reported  in 
Constitution  of  England"  (1772),  "  Oratory  and  his  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Air" 
Criticism"  (1777),  and  "History  and  General  (5  vols.,  i77^'80).  Ho  published  in  1775  his 
Policy"  (1788).  During  the  same  period  he  "Examination"  of  Drs.  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Os- 
wfis  interested  in  general  politics,  on  which,  he  wald,  designed  to  refute  the  Scotch  philosophy 
delivered  lectures.  On  a  visit  to  London  he  of  common  sense;  in  1777,  his  "Disquisitions 
was  introduced  to  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Fi-anklin,  and  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,"  a  defence  of 
others,  and  was  advised  by  Franklin  to  attend  avowed  materialism,  which  was  more  obnox- 
more  particularly  to  experimental  philosophy,  ions  than  any  other  of  his  writings;  and  in 
He  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  electrical  the  same  year  his  "  Doctrine  of  Necessity,"  of 
discoveries,  for  which  Dr.  Eranklin  furnished  which  also  he  became  (he  champion.  The 
him  the  requisite  books;  the  work  was  pub-  odium  occasioned  by  these  works  was  perhaps 
Ushed,  with  an  accoimt  of  many  experiments  the  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  his  connection 
by  himself,  in  1767;  it  reached  its  5th  edition  with  Lord  Shelburne ;  and  he  retired  witii  a 
in  1794,  though  rapidly  and  carelesdy  vmtten  pension  for  life  of  £150.  He  took  np  his  resi- 
amid  other  engagements.  In  1768  he  was  dence  near  Birmingham,  where  in  1780  he  be- 
«hosen  pastor  of  alarge congregation  in  Leeds,  came  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation.  At 
where  he  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  same  time  a  subscription  was  raised  by  his 
theolo^oal  snbjects.    About  the  same  time  he  friends  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  experi- 
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nients.    In  1782  appeared  his  "  History  of  the  happiness  of  his  life,  since  he  had  enjoyed  the 

Corruptions  of  Christianity,"  which  was  after-  friendlf  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  best  and 

ward  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  wisest  men  of  hia  age ;  and  liia  death  was  so 

city  of  Dort,  and  a  refiitation  of  which  was  oalm  that  it  was  not  noticed  by  those  who  were 

one  of  the  subjects  of  the  Hague  prize  essays ;  sitting  nearest  to  him.    His  iloge  was  read  be- 

andinl786hia  "HistoryofEarlyOpinionscon-  fore  the  French  institute  by  Cuvier.    He  was 

ceming  Jesus  Christ."     In  each  of  these  worlts  remarliable  for  philosophic  serenity  of  charao- 

the  dirinity  and  preSxistence  of  Christ  are  con-  tor,  for  patience  and  zeal  in  public  life,  and  for 

troverted  on  historical  grounds.     I>uring  the  kindness   in   domestic   relations.      His   "Doc- 

escitementcausedbytheoutbreakofthePreiich  trines  of  Heathen  Philosophy  compared  with 

revolutioa  ha  was  regarded  as  the  mover  and  those  of  Eevelation"  appeared  posthumously, 

champion  of  antagonism  to  all  establishments,  His  autobiography,  continued  by  his  son,  was 

political  and  religious.    His  attachment  to  free-  aJso  published  in  America  posthumously,  and 

dom  he  had  evinced  by  several  pamphlets  and  is  contained  with  .his  correspondence  in  the 

by  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  AJnerica  during  edition  of  his  "  Theolopoal  and  Miscellaneoua 

the  war  of  the  revolution ;  and  he  had  pub-  Works"  published  by  John.  Towell  Eutt  (25 

liahed  several  volumes  in  maintenance  of  the  vols..  Hackney,  1811  et  aeg.). 

d^ms  of  dissenters.    He  esasperated  the  pop-  PRIESTS  OF  THE  MISSION,  or  Lazabists, 

ulace  by  his  ironical  "  FamiUar  Letters  to  the  a  congregation  of  regular  clerks,  founded  at 

Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,"  and  by  answering  Paris  in  1035,  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  for  the 

Bnrke's  "Reflections,"  and  being  consequently  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants 

nominated  a  citizen  of  Hie  French  repubhc.    In  of  the  poor.    While  Vincent  was  residing  with 

1791  some  of  his  friends  celebrated  tieannlver-  the  count  de  Joigny,  the  father  of  Cardinal  de 

sary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastile ;  and  though  Ketz,  he  spent  much  of  hia  time  in  preaching 

ho  was  not  present  himself,  ther  event  was  the  to  the  peasantry  on  his  patron's  estate,  and  ef- 

oooasion  of  a  riot  in  which  hia  house .  was  fected  so  much  good  that  the  countess  became 

broken  open,  his  library,  apparatus,  and  manu-  desirous  of  founding  a  regular  company  of 

scripts  desfroyed,  and  himself  obliged  to  flee  missionaries  to  engage  in  similar  labors.    In 

from  the  place  with  his  family.    His  books  concert  with  her  husband  she  obtained  in  1624 

were  strewn  over  the  high  road  for  half  a  mile;  from   the  count's   brother,   Jean  Frangois  de 

the  scraps  of  the  manuscripts  covered  the  floors  Gondi,  archbishop  of  Paris,  a  grant  for  this 

several  inches  deep ;  and  finally  it  was  unsuc-  parpoae ot  the  colUgedeaicmt  et^ants.   Sheen- 

oessfully  attempted  to  set  the  house  on  fire.    He  dowed  tie  projected  congregation  with  the  sum 

received  ample  remuneration  from  the  conn-  of  40,000  livres,  and  having  persuaded  Vincent 

ty  and  chiefly  from  private  benevolence,  and  to  undertake  the  direction  of  it,  the  enterprise 

removed  to  Hackney  to  succeedCr,  Price ;  hut  was  put  into  esecntion  the  following  year.  The 

noticing  that  his  society  w4s  avoided  even  by  associates  at  first  were  hut  3  in  number,  and 

his  philosophical  associates,  and  despairing  of  when  the  deed  of  foundation  was  signed  in 

any  fnrflier  tranquillity  in  England,  he  resolved  Sept.  1636,  they  had  only  increased  to  4.     In 

on  emigration  to  inerica.    Hearrivedin  New  May.  1637,  Louis  XIH.  issued  letters  patent 

York  June  4,  1794,  was  received  with  distinc-  confinning  the  foundation,  and  in   16S3   the 

tion,  took  up  his  residence  in  Northumberland,  missionaries  were  erected  into  a  congregation 

Penn.,  where  his  son  had  an  agricultural  settle-  hjPopeUrban  VIII.  under  the  title  of  "Priests 

ment,  and  soon  established  himself  in  his  old  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission."    In  the 

habits,  busily  writing  and  experimenting.    He  same  year  Adrien  Le  Bon,  prior  of  8C.  Lazarus, 

was  offered  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  a  house  of  the  canons  regular'  of  St,  Angustina 

the  univerMty  of  Pennsylvania,  but  declined  it.  in  Paris,  placed  them  in  possession  of  his 

He  delivered  two  courses  of  public  lectures  in  priory,  from  which  they  have  been  popularly 

Philadelphia  in  1796  and  1797  on  the  "  Evi-  known  as  Lazarists.    Their  first  establishment 

deuces  of  Revelation,"  which  were  published  in  Rome  was  made  in  1643.  In  1643  they  were 

and  dedicated  to  John  Adams,  who  was  one  introduced  into  the  Barbarystates,  in  1646  into 

of  his  auditors.    He  wrote  and  published  in  Ireland,andinl648intoMadaga£car.   Thecon- 

America  hia  "  Continuation  of  the  History  of  gregationwasestablishedintheUnitedStatesin 

the  Cliristian  Church  from  the  Fall  of  the  1817.    The  priests  of  the  mission  devote  them- 

Western  Empire  to  the  Present  Times"  (4  vols.,  selves  especially  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  it 

Northampton,  1803),  which  was  dedicated  to  was  stipulated  in  the  original  deed  of  endow- 

Jefferson,  and  also  several  minor  theological  ment  that  they  should  "neither  preach  nor  ad- 

worka,  among  which  were  answers  to  Volney's  minister  any  sacrament  in  cities  which  are  the 

and  Paine's  attacks  on  revelation.    He  never  seatsof  bishops,archhishop3,orof courtaof  jus- 

completely  recovered  from  an  illness  in  Phila-  tice,eKeeptinca9esofextremeneceasity."  They 

delphia  in  1801,  but  he  continued  to  write  dili-  receive  no  compensation  for  their  ministeri^ 

gently  till  near  his  death.    In  1803  he  asked  offices.    Auxiliary  to  their  personal  labors  for 

his  physician  if  he  could   prolong  his  life   6  the  poor  are  their  institutions  for  the  education 

months,  adding   that  in  that   time   he  could  and  improvement  of  the  clergy.     Very  soon 

complete  all  the  works  on  which  he  was  en-  aftertheirfoundation  the  direclJonof  anumber 

gaged.    In  his  last  illness  he  dwelt  upon  the  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries  in  France  was  com- 
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mitted  to  thera,  and  they  have  ever  since  heen  ■was  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 

actively  employed  in  teaching  candidates  for  among  the  clergy.     They  spread  rapidly  in 

the  priesthood  wherever  they  have  been  estab-  I^ance  and  elsewhere,  and  during  the  lifetime 

Ushed.    They  also  have  houses  to  which  priests  of  their  founder  houses  were  established  at 

may  retire  from  the  world  for  re%ious  eser-  Madrid,  Rome,  and  Constantinople,  and  in  Savoy 

cises,  called_ "  spiritual  retreats."    The  priests  and  the  Netherlands.    The  congregation  soon 

of  the  mission  take  the  nsnal  monastic  vowa  became  distingnished  for  the  great  number  of 

of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.     In  18G0  eminent  scholars  among  its  members  such  as 

the  congregation  had  15  houses  in  France,  28  Thomassin,  Malehranche,  Massillon  Monn,  and 

in  Italy,  6  in  Germany,  I  in  Great  Britain,  1  Richard  Simon.     They  became  deeply  m\ohed 

in  Spain,  IT  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Abyssinia,  in  the  Jansenist  controverey  andattheeleition 

11  in  the  United  States  and  4  in  other  conn-  of  several  saperiors  general  they  were  divided 

tries  of  America,  5  in  Poland,  2  in  Algeria,  into  a  Jansenist  and  an  anti  Jansemst  partj 

1  in  Cuba,  and  1  on  the  Philippine  islands ;  After  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  a 

beade  which,  they  have  in  China  the  entire  considerable  number  of  Oratonans  joined  the 

ceelesiaaticai  administration  of  5  dioceses  or  constitntional  church.    The  congregation  itaeif, 

■vicariates  apostolic.  with  all  otlier  religious  assocntions  was  dis 

PRIESTS  OF  THE  OEATOET,  or  Ofiiio-  solved.    After  the  reestablishment  of  the  Bour 

EiANS,  a  religious  society  fonndod  by  St.  Philip  bons,  the  Oratorians  reorgimzed  lierasehe'' 

Neri.    Going  to  Rome  in  his  19th  year,  in  order  but  in  1860  they  had  only  one  establishment 

to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  Neri  estab-  which  was  in  Paris. 

lisbed  there  soon  after  a  "Brotherhood  of  the  PRIMATE,  a  title  of  honor  given  to  certain 
Holy  Trinity,"  to  assist  him  in  visiting  the  hos-  archbishops,  and  generally  de>iioHatinK  the  chiet 
jiitals  and  prisons,  and  laboring  for  the  conver-  archbishop  of  a  country  or  district,  who  pos 
sion  of  sinners.  The  brotherhood  assembled  sessea  a  superiority  of  power  or  dignity  over 
once  a  month,  and  the  founder  prescribed  for  the  other  archbishops  or  bishops.  IntheAngli- 
them  certain  religious  exercises.  After  they  canchurch, thearchbishopof  Torkisstyledpri- 
had  been  joined  by  several  persons  of  high  mate  of  England,  and  the  archbi^op  of  Canter- 
rank,  they  determined  to  hniid  a  large  hospital  bury  primate  of  all  England,  the  archbishop 
to  entertain  during  3  days  all  poor  pilgrims  who  of  Dublin  primate  of  Ireland,  and  the  arch- 
came  to  Rome  in  order  to  pray  at  the  tombs  of  bishop  of  Armagh  primate  of  all  Ireland. — In 
the  apostles,  martyrs,  and  saints.  This  hospi-  the  Eoman  Catholic  church,  the  primatial  see 
tal  was  completed  in  1558,  and  in  the  same  year  of  Ireland  is  Armagh,  of  Spain  Toledo,  of  Por- 
Pope  Panl  IV.  presented  to  the  association  the  tugal  Braga,  of  Germany  Saltzburg,  of  Hnn- 
chnrch  of  St.  Benedetto,  now  the  church  of  the  gary  Gran,  and  of  Poland  Gnesen.  In  France 
Holy  Trinity.  After  having  been  ordained  6  archbishops  have  received  the  title  of  primate, 
priest  (1561),  "SeA  associated  with  himself  sev-  viz. :  those  of  Lyons,  Sens,  Bourgea,  Bordeaux, 
era!  young  priests,  and  gradually  matured  the  Aries,  and  Vienne ;  but  the  dignity  there  is  now 
plan  of  the  "Congregation  of  the  Oratory."  merely  titnlar.  In  the  United  States  there  is 
One  of  its  first  members  was  the  celebrated  noprimate,  thoughthearchbishopof  Baltimore 
Baronius.  The  congregation  was  formally  es-  has  an  honorary  precedence  of  all  other  Roman 
tablisbed  in  1B64,  confirmed  in  15T5  by  Pope  Catholic  archbishops  in  tliis  country. 
Gregory  XIII.,  and  ^ain  by  Paul  V.  in  1012.  PEIMATIOCIO,  Fbakobsoo,  an  Italian  paint- 
IJaring  the  lifetime  of  Philip  the  congregation  er,  bom  in  Bologna  in  14S0,  died  in  Paris  in 
extended  throngh  all  parts  of  Italy,  new  houses  1570.  His  first  instructions  in  painting  were 
being  establislied  at  Florence,  Naples,  Lncca,  derived  from  Innocenzo  da  Imola  and  II  Bagna- 
Padua,  and  many  other  places.  Neri  remained  cavallo,  two  Bolognese  artists,  and  he  subse- 
the  superior  of  the  congregation  nntil  1593,  qiiently  passed  6  years  at  Mantua  in  the  school 
when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ba-  of  Giulio  Romano,  whom  he  assisted  in  the 
renins.  The  congregation  was  almost  always  fitsooes  in  the  Palazzo  del  Te.  Francis  I.  of 
confined  to  Italy ;  bnt  in  recent  times  a  fionr-  France  having  commissioned  the  duke  of  Man- 
ishing  branch  has  been  established  in  England,  tua  to  send  him  an  artist  to  decorate  the  royal 
nearly  all  the  members  of  which  were  formerly  chateau  at  Fontainehleau,  Primaticcio  was  se- 
olergymen  of  the  church  of  England.  They  lected  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1531  repaired 
have  there  two  establishments,  at  London  and  to  the  French  court  The  remainder  of  his 
Birmingham,  and  among  their  members  John  life  was  passed  in  the  service  of  Francis  and 
Henry  Newman  and  F.  "W.  Faber  are  best  his  successors  Henry  11.,  Francis  II.,  and 
known.  At  the  beginning  of  18G0  they  had  41  Charles  IX.  His  chief  work  in  France  was  the 
houses  in  Italy,  1  in  Dalmatia,  2  in  Spain,  1  in  series  of  frescoes  at  Fontmnebleau  representing 
Poland,  9  in  Mexico,  and  I  in  the  island  of  scenes  from  ancient  mythology  and  the  Odys- 
Oeylon.— The  Febsch  Obatokiaks,  or  the  con-  sey,  in  the  execation  of  which  he  was  assisted 
gregationoftheFathersoftheOratoryof  Jesus,  by  bis  pupii  Nicolo  dell'  Abati.  The  greater 
were  founded  in  1611  by  the  abb6  (afterward  part  of  them  were  destroyed  in  1738  to  make 
cardinal)  Berulle,  and"  confirmed  by  a  bnll  of  way  for  some  alterations  in  the  chateau.  Pri- 
Pam  v..  May  10,  1618,  under  the  name  of  maticcio  was  one  of  the  most  facile  and  invon- 
"Priests  of  uie  Oratory  of  Jesus."    Their  aha  tive  of  the  followers  of  Raphael. 
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PRIME.  I.  8a.MTjKLlEBN^na,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  Mohammedan  law  gave  something  to  dangh- 
ican  clergyman,  bom  in  Bdlston,  Sarak^  co.,  ters,  but  allowed  a  twofold  share  to  sons.  ITie 
N.  Y.,  Rov,  4,  1813.  He  entered  Williams  col-  statea.of  Europe  which,  after  the  decline  of  the 
lege,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  13,  Tas  graduated  in  Roman  empire,  made  the  later  Roman  law  the 
1829,  and,  after  a  course  of  study  at  the  Prince-  basis  of  their  jurisprndence,  did  not  find  in  that 
ton  theological  seminary,  entered  the  jninistry  code  the  doctrine  of  primogeniture.  In  Prance, 
of  the  Presbyterian  chnrch.  In  1840,  being  for  example,  all  historical  evidences  show  that 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  the  active  under  the  first  two  races  of  kings,  at  least,  the 
dntiesof  hjsprofession,  heassumedtheeditorial  eldest  son  shared  equally  with  his  brothers, 
charge  of  the  "New  York  Observer"  news-  I^pecially  and  certainly  is  this  true  of  the  suc- 
paper,  one  of  the  chief  organs  of  his  denomina^  cession  to  the  crown  in  those  reigns,  where 
tion,  and  his  connection  with  which  has  con-  most  naturally  the  custom  of  primogeniture 
tinned  to  the  present  time.  His  contributions  woald  have  been  enforced  if  it  had  at  all  pre- 
to  this  publication  signed  "Irenfflus"  have  had  vailed.  It  was  not  until  the  Capets  came  to 
considerable  popularity,  and  under  his  manage-  the  throne  that  the  prerogative  of  succession  to 
ment  the  "  Observer"  has  become  one  of  the  the  crown  was  reserved  exclusively  to  the  first 
leading  religious  periodicals  in  the  country,  be-  bom.  The  lords  promptly  imitated  the  kings, 
side  acquiring  a  reputation  for  the  conservative  and  secured  their  hefs  to  their  eldest,  sons,  and 
character  of  its  political  views.  Dr.  Prime  is  thus  founded  in  France  the  droit  iVaineeae. 
theauthor  of  "Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East"  Whatever  may  have  been  in  any  country  the 
(3  vols.  13mo.,  New  York,  1865),  and  a  work  immediate  origin  of  primogeniture,  the  custom 
on  Switzerland,  the  results  of  an  extended  jour-  was  no  doubt  everywhere  the  peculiar  policy 
ney  in  1853,  and  of  several  works  of  areligions  of  the  feudal  system.  To  make  certain  and 
character,  including  "Thoughts  on  the  Death  efficient  the  render  of  military  service,  which 
of  Little  Children"  and  "The  Power  of  Prayer,"  was  at  once  the  cause  and  consideration  of  the 
the  latter  of  which,  a  sketch  of  the  Fulton  ptreet  grant  of  feuds  (or  fees),  it  was  expedient  to 
(ITew  York)  prayer  meeting,  has  been  repub-  render  these  indivisible.  The  fittest  suceessor 
liahed  in  several  European  languages.  H.  to  the  original  holder,  as  being  the  one  first 
WiLLi\M  OowpER,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  capable  of  doing  military  duty,  was  the  eldest 
American  author,  born  in  Cambridge,  wash-  son;  and  to  him  accordingly  the  feudal  law 
ington  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  81, 182B.  He  was  grad-  quite  invariably  transmitted  the  father's  lands, 
nated  at  Princeton  coUege,  N.  J.,  in  1848,  and  — It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  in  Eng- 
anbsequently  became  a  member  of  the  bar  in  land,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  the  custom 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  has  continued  still  prevalent  in  Kent,  and  known  as  gavelkind, 
nntil  the  present  time,  engaged  in  literary  pur-  extended  over  the  whole  island.  In  virtue  of 
suits  and  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Among  this  custom,  the  lands  of  one  who  died  intes- 
his  miscellaneous  publications  are  "The  Owl  tate,  leaving  sons  and  danghters,  descend  in 
Creek  letters,"  consisting  of  papers  originally  equal  divisions  to  the  sons,  exelnsive  of  the 
eontribnted  to  the  New  York  "Journal  of  Com-  daughters;  but  if  he  leave  no  sons,  then  the 
merce;"  "TheOldHonse  bythoRiver"{12mo.,  daughters  share  alike.  But  whatever  be  the 
1853);  and  "Later  Years"  (1854).  In  1855-6  tmtli  in  respect  to  this  matter,  certainly  the 
he  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  and  else-  conqnest  introduced  the  poUcy  and  rules  of  tho 
where,  and  published  upon  his  return  "Boat  continental  feudal  system,  and  thns  prepared 
Life  in  Egypt  and  Nnbia"  (12mo.,  1857),  and  the  way  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  custom 
"  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land  "  (12mo.,  1851).  of  primogeniture ;  so  that  eldest  sons  acquired 
He  has  since  devoted  much  attention  to  numis-  the  right  of  snccession,  primarily,  to  the  lands 
matics  and  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  in  1860  heldinfee,  and  consequently  to  the  titles  of  dig- 
he  edited  a  work  entitled  "Coins,  Medals,  and  nity  which  were  appurtenant  to  them.  Tho 
Seals"  (4to.).  canon  of  the  common  law  touching  descents 

PRMOeENITUEE,  amlo  of  law  which  con-  which  pertains  to  this  subject  is,  that  if  a  man 
fers  a  dignity  or  estate  in  lands  on  a  person  in  dies  seized  of  real  estate  of  which  he  had  the 
virtue  of  his  being  the  eldest  male  of  those  who  absolute  ownership,  without  having  made  any 
couldinherit.  A  preference  of  sons  to  daughters  disposition  of  it  by  his  last  will,  the  whole 
was  a  feature  common  to  many  of  the  ancient  descends  to  his  heir  at  law ;  and  this  h«r  at 
systems  of  law;  but  few  or  none  of  them  rec-  law  is  that  one  of  his  repi-esentatives  who  is 
ognized  what  in  our  time  is  meant  by  the  cus-  the  eldest  male  among  those  who  are  in  the 
tom  of  primogeniture.  Among  the  Jews,  the  same  degree  of  kindred.  On  this  rule  rests 
Jirst  born  son  as  such  received  a  double  portion  the  English  custom,  and,  as  Gibbon  calls  it, 
in  his  father's  estate.  If  a  Greek  father  died  the  "insolent  prerogative"  of  primogeniture, 
intestate  leaving  daughters  only,  his  property  Large  landed  estates,  however,  are  perpetu- 
went  to  his  nearest  kinsman.  His  will,  if  in  ated  in  families  in  England  tar  less  by  this 
such  a  case  he  made  one,  passed  his  estate  not  custom  of  primogeniture  (which  does  not  in- 
to his  daughters,  but  to  their  future  husbands,  terfere  wiUi  the  owner's  legal  capacity  of 
The  earlier  Roman  law  excluded  daughters  testamentary  disposal)  than  by  the  system  of 
from  the  inheritance.  Justinian  first  admitted  settlements  and  entails,  Vhich  rests  on  princi- 
them  to  share  equally  with  their  brothers.   The  pies  quite  distinct  from  the  former.    The  Eng- 
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lisli  law  once  allowed  land  to  be  entailed  in-  farinom,  Linn.),  found  on  the  shores  of  the 

terminably,  but  this  power  has  been  gradually  northern  lakes,  having  elliptical  or  obovatc- 

redueed,  until  now  the  longest  setUeinent  can  lanceolate  leaves,  the  lower  surfaces  and  the 

extend  only  21   years  beyond  lives  in  being  entire  involucre  covered  with  a  white,  mealy 

when  it  is  made,  and  the  preference  of  the  eld-  powder ;  the  flowers  3  to  20  in  number,  hav- 

est  son,  though  imiversai,  is  in  this  case  alto-  ing  a  yellow  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  pale  lilau 

gether  voluntary,  as  in  that  of  a  wilJ.     Yet  the  eorolla ;  and  by  a  pretty  species  3  to  6  inches 

entail  very  rarely  expires  with  the  original  high  (P.  MUtammea,  Mi.),  with  spatuLate, 

limitation,  as  the  first  heir  on  coming  of  age  thin,  veiny  leaves,  flowers  1  to  8  in  number, 

may  join  with  the  esisticg  possessor  in  reset-  the  corollas  broadly  and  deeply  obcordate, 

tling  the  estate  and  so  prolonging  the  entail.    In  flesh-colored,  found  in  the  northern  portions 

case  ofpersonalproperty,  the  right  of  primogen-  of  tfee  state  of  New  York  and  of  Vermont  and 

iture  does  not  esist.     la  iFrance  primogeuitnre  on  the  shores  of  the  upper  lakes. — The  name 

was  abolished  in  1769,  and  since  that  period  the  of  primrose  is  also  apphed  to  the  genus  mno- 

tendency  of  legislation  in  all  countries  escept  thera,  comprising   raiik,  coarse-leaved  plants, 

the  British  islands  has  been  to  its  abolition,  common  to  Europe  and  seen  in  gardens,  Lut 

In  Portugal,  where  the  custom  of  primogeniture  the  finest  species  of  which  are  natives  of  the 

most  extensively  prevailed,  the  younger  sons  of  western  prairies,  with  large  conspicuous  blos- 

the  great  families,  though  too  proud  to  work,  soms,  either  lemon-colored  or  white.    From 

were  not  ashamed  to  beg,  and  not  rarely  lived  the  blossoms  opening  at  sunset,  these  have 

on  alms.    In  France  they  crowded  into  the  been  termed  evening  primroses, 

church  and  the  army,  or  led  a  life  of  complete  PRINOE  (Lat.  prvncepe),  a  title  appertaining 

and  often  destitute  idleness.  to  a  sovereign,  to  the  male  offspring  of  kings, 

PBIME08E  {primula  'oulgarig,  Linn.),   an  or  to  persons  of  eminent  rank  who  are  without 

early  flowering  perennial  plant,  native  of  Eu-  tho  attributes  of  sovereignty.    The  word^tn'?*- 

rope,  with  many  single,  pale  yellow  blossoms,  eeps  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  denote 

which  spring  from  a  common  staJk  concealed  &  senator  of  rank  who  held  the  oflice  of  custom 

in  the  bosom  of  the  foliage,  thns  rendering  of  the  city,  and  was  adopted  by  Augustus  and 

them  apparently  stemless;  its  leaves  are  all  his  successors  in  the  imperial  chdr  as  a  title  of 

radical,  erect,  oblong-orate,  unequally  crenate,  dignity.    In  England  the  title  strictly  belongs 

smooth  ftboTe,  but  veiny,  wrinkled,  and  some-  only  to  persons  of  the  blood  royal,  who  receive 

what  rough  beneath;  flowers  with  keeled,  tn-  it  by  right  of  birth,  and  without  a  formal  invest- 

bular  calyces,  divided  at  top  into  5  sharply  ment,  as  in  the  creation  of  dukes  or  other  or- 

pointed  teeth;  the  corolla  monopetalous,  sal-  ders  of  nobility.    The  younger  sons  of  the  sot- 

ver-shaped,  with  5  entire,  spreading  segments ;  ereign  retain  it  until  another  title  is  conferred 

stamens  6,  with  very  short  filaments  and  erect  upon  them,  but   the   daughters  remain  prin- 

anthers ;  pistil  furnished  with  a  long  straight  cesses,    A  special  exception  is  made  in  the 

style;   fruit  a  capsule  filled  with  numerous  case  of  the  eldest  son,  who  is  created  by  patent 

brown  seeds.    The  plant  delights  in  a  moist,  prince  of  Wales.    In  France,  under  the  old  ri- 

cool,  clayey  soil,  and  under  cultivation  is  snb-  gime,  the  title  was  borne  principally  by  persons 

jeet  to  many  variations,  there  being  white,  of  distinction  connected  with  the  blood  royal, 

purple,  lilac,  and  even  double-flowered  perma-  as  the  members  of  the  houses  of  Orleans  and 

nent  varieties  known  to  florists.      Evun  tho  Bourbon-Cond&.  Napoleon  I.  conferred  it  upon 

polyanthns  has  been  known  to  spring  from  it,  severalof  bis  marshals  and  ministers.  Previous 

when  some  peculiarity  of  soil  has  afiected  the  to  the  present  century  Germany  comprehended 

plant ;  and  though  classed  by  most  botanists  a  number  of  petty  states  called  principalities, 

as  a  distinct  species  nnder  the  name  of  P.  ela-  and  governed  by  hereditary  princes,  many  of 

tior,  it  is  considered  by  many  as  no  more  than  whom  at  present  have  no  territorial  si 


a  permanent  variety,  with  brown-colored  jiow-  ty.    In  Russia,  whore  it  was  formerly  borne  by 

ers  elevated  on  a  taller  peduncle  and  liable  to  the  sovereigns,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the 

infinite,  richly  marked  tints,  spots,  and  pencil-  title  is  one  of  the  highest  recognized, 

lings  of  the  corolla.     (See  Poltakthus.)     A  PRINCE,  Thomas,  an  American  clergyman 

Tery  popular  species,  much  cultivated  as  a  and  historian,  bom  in  Sandwich,  Mass.,  May 

house  plant,  b  the  Chinese  primrose  (P.  ^nm-  15, 1687,  died  Oct.  22, 1758.     He  was  educated 

ffw,  Lindley),  with  downy,  soft,  large-toothed  at  Harvard  college,  and  in  1711,  after  visiting 

leaves  on  long  footstalks,  and  numerous  pale  Barbados  and  Madeira,  settled  as  pastor  of  a 

lilac  blossoms  borne  in  a  spreading  umbel  upon  church  at  Combs,  in  Suffolk,  England.    Here 

a  common   scape.     There  are  varieties   with  he  remained  nntil  about  1717,   when  he  re- 

whiteflowers,  otborswithfringed  or  fimbriated  turned  to  Massachusetts  accompanied  byse\- 

petals  of  great  beauty,  and  others  with  double  eral  of  his  congregation,  and  shortly  afterward 

flowers,  afi  desirable  on  account  of  their  eontin-  became  colleague  of  the  Eev.  Joseph  Rewall 

King  in  bloom  the  entire  year,  but  of  special  in-  at  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  where  be 

terest  in  the  winter  months.     They  are  readily  remained  until  his  death.     In  1727  appeared 

rmsed  from  seeds  and  from  cuttings,  preferring  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Annals  of  New  Eng- 

&  rich,  sandy  soil. — In  the  United  States  the  land,"  materials  for  which  he  had  collected 

primrose  is  represented  by  the  bird's-eye  (P.     with  great  care  while  it  ""--'--^      '•^ 
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S roved  by  the  legislature,  but  owing  to  the  in-  bors  on  the  N.  coast  are  much  freqnented. 

iffereiice  of  tlie  public  was  never  completed.  The  fishery  is  principally  in  the  Lands  of  flsh- 

He  also  puhUshea  a  number  of  sermons,  and  ermen  from  the  United  States,  who  during  the 

devotsd  uie  last  year  of  his  life  to  a  rerision  enmrner  months  employ  from  200  to  SOO  vea- 

of  the  New  England  version  of  the  Psalms.  sels.    The  mannfaetures  are  of  very  little  im- 

PEINOE  EDWAED,  a  S.  co,  of  Va.,  hor-  portance;  andthetradoconsistsoftheeschange 

dered  N.  by  the  Appomattox  and  8.  by  the  of  agricultural  produce,  timber,  and  some  fish, 

Nottoway  river,  and  drained  by  several  amall  for  American  and  British  manufactures.    Dur- 

streams ;  area,  aboat  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  lag  the  year  1858-'9  the  total  value  of  the  es- 

11,844,  of  whom  7,341  were  slaves.    It  has  a  ports  was  $362,741.    The  population  is  com- 

diversifled  surface  and  a  generally  fertile  soil,  posedof  mixed  races,  about  ^  of  the  wholebeing 

and  contain?  mmes  of  coal  and  copper.    The  natives  of  the  island.    The  civil  establishment 

productions  in  1850  were  214,350  bui^hels  of  consists  of  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  chief 

Indian  corn,  75,792  of  wheat,  87,329  of  oats,  justice,  with  the  usual  assistants.    In  1852  the 

3,571,850  lbs  of  tobacco,  and  lfl,189  of  wool.  revenu6wa8£20,866ftnd  the  expenditure  £14,- 

There  were  9  grist  mills,  6  tobacco  factories,  3  857.    Citizens  of  the  United  States  can  hold 

tannenes,  1  won  foundery,  1  newspaper  office,  land  in  the  colony  to  the  extent  of  200  acres. 

24  churches,  and  877  pupils  attending  public  The  island  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with 

schools.    Toward  the  N,  it  is  intersected  by  the  continent  of  Amenoa, 

the  south  side  (Petersbm-g  and  Lynchburg)  PRINCE  GEORGE.    I.  A,S.  W.  co.  of  Md., 

railroad,  and  across  the  S.  E.  by  the  Richmond  bordered  E.  by  the  Patuxent  river,  and  W.  by 

and  Danville  railroad.  Capital,  Prince  Edward  the  Potomac  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  and 

Court  House.  drained  by  the  west  branch  of  the  Patuxent, 

PEINOE  EDWAED  ISLAND,  an  island  and  and  Piscataway  and  Anacosta  creeks ;  area, 

colony  of  British  America,  situated  on  the  8.  about   600   sq.  m. ;   pop,  in   1860,  33,337,  of 

side  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  lat.  whom  13,479  were  slaves.   Its  surface  is  some- 

46°  58'  and  47°  7'  N.,  and  long.  62°  and  64°  27'  what  hilly,  and  contains  great   quantities  of 

W. ;  length  about  140  m.,  breadth  from  5  to  40  iron  ore ;  the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile, 

m. ;  area,  2,134  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  71,502.  The  productions  in  1850  were  1,690,045  bushels 

It  ifl  divided  into  Prince's,  King's,  and  Queen's  of  Indian  corn,  231,687  of  wheat,  67,286  of 

counties,  tJie  capitals  of  which  are  respectively  oats,  47,458  of  potatoes,  6,567'  tons  of  hay,  43,- 

Princetown,  Georgetown,  and  Charlottetown.  409  lbs.  of  wool,  100,947  of  butter,  and  8,880,- 

It  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  851  of  tobacco  (the  largest  amount  of  tobacco 

Brunswick  by  Northumberland  sti^it,  which  yielded  by  any  county  in  the  Union).     There 

varies  in  width  from  9  to  80  m.     Tlie  shores  were  4  grist  mills,  2  cotton  factories,  1  woollen 

are  indented  by  numerous  bays,  some  of  which  factory,  1  iron  furnace,  1  newspaper  ofBce,  31 

extend  so  far  inland  that  the  island  is  divided  churches,    and    240    pupUs  attending    public 

into  3  peninsulas  connected  by  narrow  isth-  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and 

muses,  one  of  which  is  only  about  1  m.  broad.  Washington  railroad.    Capital,  Upper  Marl- 

The  coasts  are  bold  and  lined  with  red  cliffs,  borough.    II,  A  S.  E,  co.  of  Vs.,  bordered  N, 

varying  from  20  to  100  feet  in  height.    The  by  James  river  nnd  N.  W,  by  the  Appomattox, 

surface  is   well   diversified,   and  watered  by  and  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Blackwater ; 

numerous  springs  and  rivers.    The  soil  is  fer-  area,  about  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,410,  of 

tile,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  thin  whom  4,896  were  slaves.     Its  surface  is  hiOy 

layer  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  over  a  light  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.    Tiie  produo- 

loam  about  ft  foot  deep,  below  which  is  a  stiff  tions  in  1850  were  361,610  bushels  of  Indian 

clay  generally  resting  upon  sandstone.    No  com,  81,042  of  wheat,  33,600  of  oats,  and  16,- 

Ydluable  minerals  have  been  discovered.    The  S50  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  14  churches, 

climate  is  very  healthy,  and  much  milder  than  and  198  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 

that  of  the  adjoining  continent,  and  is  generally  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,963,626,  showing  an 

free  from  fogs  such  as  are  prevalent  on  the  increase  of  45  per  cent,  since  1650.  The  NTW. 

shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.    The  portion  is  traversed  by  an  extension  of  the 

island  was  formerly  covered  by  extensive  for-  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  railroad.    Capital, 

ests,  but  they  have  been  nearly  ail  removed,  Prince  George  Court  House, 

and  there  is  now  only  sufficient  timber  for  in-  PRINCE  WILLIAM,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bor- 

dustrial   purposes.     All   kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  dered  E.  by  the  Potomac  and  N.  E,  by  the  Oc- 

and  vegetables  common  to  temperate  regions  coquan  river,  and  drained  by  Cedar  Run,  Broad 

succeed  remarkably  well,  and  bear  abundant  Bun,  and  Quantico  creeks ;  area,  about  335  sq. 

crops.     The  breeds  of  domestic  animals  have  m. ;  pop,  in  1860,  8,665,  of  whom  2,866  were 

lately  been  much  improved  by  stock  imported  slaves.    It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  sandy  soil, 

from  England,  and  wild  animals  have  become  The  productions  in  1850  were  161,348  bushels 

scarce.   Seals  are  found  in  the  bays  and  on  the  of  Indian  com,  67,738  of  wheat,  67,717  of  oats, 

coasts,  and  \mt  numbers  of  them  sometimes  2,809  tons  of  hay,  25,978  lbs.  of  woo!,  and 

arrive  on  the  ice  from  the  Polar  sea.     Prince  79,079  of  butter.     There  were  19  grist  mills, 

Edward  Island  is  one  of  the  best  fishing  sta-  8  saw  mills,  a  woollen  and  a  cotton  factory, 

-tions  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  har-  13  churches,  and  316  pupils  attending  publio 
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Bohools.    Valae  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $3,585,-  hia  forces  at  Princeton,  advanced  (Jan.  2.  IIIT) 

698,  showing  an  increase  of  53  per  cent,  eince  with  nearly  the  who!e  force  to  Trentoii,  then 

1850.    It  ia  intersected  by  the  Orange  and  occupied  by  Washington  and  the  American 

Alexandria  railroad,  a  branch  of  which,  the  army.    It  was  nightfiJl  before  the  British  had 

Manassas  Giap  railroad,  traverses  the  northern  established  themselves  on  the  W.  hank  of  the 

portion.    Capital,  Brentsville,  Assunpink,  a  small  stream  fordahle  in  many 

PRINCESS  ANNE,  a  co.  fonning  the  8.  E.  places,  and  crossed  hy  a  bridge  commaaded  by 
extremity  of  Va.,  bordered  N,  by  Ohesapeate  the  revolutionary  troops,  and  Comwallis  de- 
bay,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  by  North  Oaro-  cided  to  postpone  tie  deciwye  attack  until  nest 
lina;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  day.  Washington,  finding  himself  opposed  by 
7,714,  of  whom  3,186  were  slaves.  It  has  a  an  army  superior  in  discipline  and  numbers  to 
level  surface  and  sandy  soil,  and  contains  large  his  own  brave  but  inesperienoed  troops,  and 
forests  of  pine  and  cypress,  affording  an  impor-  cut  off  from  retreat  by  the  Delaware,  filled 
tant  lumber  trade.  The  productions  in  1850  with  ice,  and  impassable  within  the  time  avail- 
were  347,141  bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,034  of  able  for  escape,  projected  a  diversion  toward 
oats,  2,539  of  wheat,  1,593  tons  of  hay,  and  Princeton,  where,  by  attacking  and  defeating 
12,116  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  4  grist  miUs,  the  remmning  troops,  he  could  seize  upon  the 
8  saw  mills,  17  churches,  and  819  pupils  at-  supplies  and  munitions  stcred  there  and  thence 
tending  pubhc  schools.  Va^ue  of  real  estate  proceed  to  Brunswick.  Gen.  Leslie  with  the 
in  1856, 11,499,146,  showing  an  increase  of  22  rear  guard  of  the  British  anny  was  at  Maiden- 
per  cent,  since  1850.  Capital,  Princess  Anne  head,  about  half  way  between  the  two  places, 
Oonrt  House.  and   8   regiments   of   infantry  and   8   troops 

PRINCETON,  a  township  and  village  of  of  dragoons  were  still  at  Princeton.  Aware 
Mercer  co.,  N.  J.,  within  a  mile  of  the  New  of  Leslie's  position,  Washington  determined  to 
Jersey  railroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Earitan  mate  a  detour  by  the  Quaker  road,  which  de- 
canal, 40  m.  N.  E.  from  Philadelphia,  and  11  scribed  a  circuit  nnfdl  within  2  m.  of  Princeton, 
m.  N.  E.  from  Trenton ;  pop.  of  the  township  where  it  joined  the  mwn  road ;  but  it  was  not 
in  1860,  3,773  ;  of  the  village,  8,160.  The  in  good  condition,  and  the  march  was  impeded 
vOlage  ia  neatly  bnilt  and  pleasantly  situated,  so  that  it  was  sunrise  before  he  reached  the 
and  contains  a  theological  seminary  of  the  Pres-  bridge  at  Stony  Brook,  ahont  8  m.  fromPrince- 
byterian  church,  founded  in  1813,  a  bank,  a  tfln.  Herehetoofcashorterandmoreconcealed 
newspaper  office,  and  several  churches.  It  ia  road,  and  orfered  Gen.  Mercer  to  proceed  by 
the  seat  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  founded  the  brook  and  take  possession  of  a  bridge  at 
at  Elizabethtown  in  1746  by  the  Presbyterian  the  main  road.  Thus  far  the  enemy  wore  una- 
synod  of  New  York,  then  separated  from  the  ware  of  his  movements.  At  the  Assnnpink  a 
synod  of  Philadelphia,  under  a  charter  ob-  detachment  was  left  to  dig  trenches  in  order 
tained  from  the  colonial  government.  Jona-  that  the  noise  might  be  heard  in  the  British 
than  Dickinson  was  its  first  president,  but  died  camp,  to  keep  and  relieve  guard,  and  to  feed 
in  the  following  year.  In  1748  a  new  charter  the  camp  fii'es.  They  were  ordered  to  hasten 
was  obtained  through  Governor  Belcher,  and  the  after  the  main  army  at  daybreak.  The  baggage 
Eev.  Aaron  Burr  was  chosen  president.  The  had  been  quietly  removed  to  Burlington.  The 
college  was  removed  to  Princeton  in  1757,  in  British  remwning  atPrinceton  had  commenced 
which  year  President  Burr  died,  and  in  1757  their  movement  toward  Trenton,  and  Col. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  his  father-in-law,  assumed  Kawhoodhavingpassed  the  bridge  on  the  mwn 
the  office,  but  lived  scarcelylong  enough  there-  road  over  Stony  Brook,  while  marching  through 
after  to  even  enter  upon  his  duties.  The  next  a  wood  discovered  Mercer's  advance,  and,  sup- 
incumbent,  the  Eev.  Samuel  Davies,  acce])fed  posingthemaportionof  the  defeated  American 
the  presidency  in  1769  after  a  second  appomt-  army,  put  back  to  interoept their  flight.  Ashe 
ment,  having  declined  the  first,  but  died  in  emergedfromthewoodandrecrossedthebridge 
1761,  less  than  two  years  after  his  installation,  he  came  upon  Mercer's  brigade.  At  once  both 
The  Eev.  John  Maclean,  the  present  ineum-  made  for  apiece  of  rising  ground  to  obtain  the 
bent,  inaugurated  in  1854,  isthe  10th  president  advantage  of  its  position.  It  was  gained  by 
of  the  college.  Nassau  hall,  erected  in  1766  for  the  Americans,  who  opened  a  sharp  fire  on  the 
the  use  of  the  college,  was  at  that  time  con-  enemy,  which  they  vigorously  returned.  At 
sidered  the  largest  and  one  of  the  finest  build-  their  first  fire  the  horse  of  Mercer  was  killed, 
ings  in  the  colonies.  In  1777  it  was  occupied  and  s  colonel  mortally  wounded.  Tlie  British, 
by  British  troops,  in  1803  nearly  destroyed  by  availing  themselves  of  the  resulting  confusion, 
fire,  and  on  March  9,  1855,  entirely  consumed,  chained  with  the  bayonet,  a  weapon  of  which 
In  1860  the  college  had  19  instructors,  314  stu-  the  Americans  were  destitute,  and  after  a  short 
dents,  3,796  alumni,  and  a  library  of  24,000  strn^lo,  during  which  Gen.  Mercer  received 
volumes.  several  desperate  wounds  which  in  a  few  days 

PRINCETON,  Battle  OP,    After  the  defeat  provedfiital,  they  gained  the  position  and  drove 

andcaptureof  theHessiansat  Trenton,Dec.3S,  the  Americans  before  them.     After  a  short 

1776,  Cornwallis,  who  was  about  embarking  pursuit  the  British  were  brought  to  a  stand 

forEnglaud,  resumed  his  command  of  the  Brit-  by  a  detachment  of  Pennsylvania  troops  des- 

ish  in  the  Jerseys,  and,  having  concentrated  patched  by  Washington,  on  hearmg  the  firmg, 
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to  the  assistance  of  Mercer.    Mawhood  halted,    the  Apennines.    The  soil,  ospeciailyin  the  val- 
and  opening  his'  artillery  on  the  reSnforcoment    leys,  is  fertile  and  well  cultAvated. 


t  their  advance.     At  this   critical 
meat  Washington  appeared  on  the  field.    De- 


tecting at  once  the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  he    1789,  died  in  1834.    After  passing  through 


galloped  forward  among  Ms  broken  troops, 
who,  inspired  hy  his  gallantry,  rallied  and  re- 
sumed the  battle,  while  a  re^ment  of  Vii-^n- 
ians  came  up,  and  an  American  battery  which 
hadjuatamved  opened  itsfira  upon  the  enemy. 
The  action  was  fiercely  contested ;  Col.  Kaw- 
hood  fought  with  the  most  desperate  hravery, 


PEINGLE,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  poet  and 
journalist,  horn  at  Blaiklaw,  Teviotdale,   i 


the  nniversity  of  Edinburgh,  he  obtained  the 
position  of  clerk  to  the  commissioners  on  the 
public  records  of  Scotland,  which  he  held 
unti!  1817,  when  he  commenced  the  "Edin- 
bm-gh  Monthly  Magazine,"  which  was  the  germ 
of  "Blackwood's  Magazine."  At  the  same  time 
he  was  editor  of  the  "Edinburgh  Star"  news- 


and  eventually  forcing  his  way  by  the  bayonet  paper,  and  joint  editor  of  "  Constable's  Maga- 
to  the  main  road,  retreated  toward  Trenton,  zine."  He  soon  quarrelled  with  Blackwood, 
During  this  stni^le  Washington  distinguished  and,  his  other  publications  being  unprofitable, 
himself  by  his  personal  daring,  rashing  into  the  went  out  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  in  1820, 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  animatuig  his  men  and  became  government  librarian  at  Capetown, 
hy  the  esample  of  his  own  courage.  The  B5th  Here  he  also  established  a  private  academy, 
British  regiment  had  in  the  mean  time  been  founded  the  "  South  African  Journal."  and 
encountered  by  the  advance  guard  under  Gen.  edited  at  the  same  time  the  "  South  African 
St.  Olair,  had  g^ven  way,  and  was  in  full  re-  Commercial  Advertiser,"  both  of  which  peri- 
treat  toward  Brunswick,  The  remaining  reg^-  odicab  were  discontinued  iu  consequence  of 
ment,  not  having  been  able  to  get  up  in  time  the  censorship  exercised  over  them  hy  the 
to  participate  in  the  engagement,  divided,  a  colonial  governor.  Pringlo  returned  to  Great 
portion  retreating  toward  Brunswick,  and  the  Britain  in  1826,  and  became  secretary  to  the 
rest  taking  refuge  in  Nassau  hall,  belonging  to  anti-slavery  society,  which  sitaation  he  held 
the  college  of  New  Jersey,  but  for  some  time  until  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
occupied  hy  the  British  as  barracks.  These  when  the  society  waa  dissolved.  During  this 
surrendered  after  receiving  a  few  shots  from  an  period  he  published  hb  "  Narrative  of  a  Eesi- 
Amerioan  battery.  In  this  action,  bo  gallantly  deuce  in  South  Afeioa,"  upon  which  and  upon 
conducted  by  the  wearied,  poorly  fed,  aud  his  poems  his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  A  col- 
poorly  clad  Americans,  their  loss  was  not  more  lection  of  his  poetical  works  has  been  published, 
than  80  men,  beside  Gen.  Mercer,  Cols.  Haslet  with  a  sketch  of  bis  life  by  Leitch  Ritchie, 
and  Potter,  Major  Morris,  and  3  captains.  The  PRINTING  (Lat.  imprimo,  to  stamp  or  im- 
British  left  about  100  dead  on  the  field,  and  print,  troia  in,  upon,  and  prmnti,  to  press),  the 
nearly  800,  including  14  officers,  yielded  them-  taking  impressions  from  types  or  engraved 
selves  prisoners,  Washington  now  moved  on  plates,  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  at  a  cheap 
to  Morristown,  destroying  the  bridges  on  his  rate  reversed  copies  of  the  deagns  they  pre- 
march,  aud  confined  himself  for  some  time  sent;  including  also  in  a  general  sense  the  pre- 
afterward  to  a  system  of  persistent  annoyance,  liminary  processes  of  composing  and  preparing 
which  had  the  result  of  drivii^  the  enemy  oat  types  for  impression  or  for  casting  plates.  la 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  New  Jersey.  its  simplest  forms  the  art  has  been  practised 

PEINOIPATO  CITRA,  a  central  proTince  by  different  nations  from  remote  antiquity, 

of  Naples,  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  tne  prov-  The  bricks  from  the  ruins  of  Egypt  and  of 

inces  of  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  Prineipato  Ultra,  Assyria  are  impressed  with  characters  stamped 

E.  aud  8.  E.  hy  Basilicata,  and  S.  and  W.  hy  in  the  clay.    Seals  and  signets  were  used  by 

the  Mediterruiean;  area,  3,271  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  Israelites,  and  in  later  periods  the  Romans 

1856,  583,979.    Capital,  Si^erno.    The  surface  used  stamps  for  producing  inscriptions,  as  the 

is  much  broken  by  offsets  from  the  Apennines,  name  of  the  maker  or  vender,  upon  various  ar- 

but  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  level  ground  tides  of  merchandise,  and  brands  for  mai'king 

along  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Salerno.    The  cattle  with  the  letters  of  the  oivner's  name, 

coast  line  is  irregular,  and  nearly  half  of  it  con-  Some  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  still  in  exist- 

sists  of  a  bold  curve  which  forms  the  bay  of  enoe  appear  like  rude  printing.    It  has  been 

Salerno.  Agreatpartof  the  province  is  watered  supposed  that  a  passage  in  Cicero  De  Ratura 

by  the  Sele  and  its  affluents.    The  princkjal  ^ZfeorMmgivingdirectionsrespectingtypesmado 

minerals  are  copper,  marble,  and  gypsum.  The  of  metal,  and  called  by  him  fomux  Uterarum 

anchovy  and  tunny  fishery  is  very  productive,  (the  very  name  afterward  applied  to  types  hy 

PRINOIPATO  ULTRA,  a  province  of  Naples,  their  inventors),  may  have  suggested  the  idea 

bounded  N.  by  the  province,  of  Molise,  N.  E.  of  them.     And  it  is  not   a  little  remarkable, 

and  E.  hy  Oapitanata,  8.  E.  hy  Basilicata,  S,  by  considering  the  immense   importance   of  the 

Prineipato  Oitra,  andW.  by  Terra  di  Lavoro;  art  of  printing,  and  the  labor  and  expense  in- 

area,  1,409  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1856,  875,313.    Capi-  curred  by  the  ancients  in  copying  books  by 

tal,  Avellino.  The  formerpapal  territory  of  Ben-  pen,  that  they  should  have  approached  so  near 

evento  is  entirely  euirounded  by  this  province,  the  invention  of  movable  types  withont  these 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Galore  and  Carapella.  being  iinally  bronght  into  use  until  the  lath 

The  province  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  century,    Amoi^  eastern  nations,  as  the  Chi- 
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nese,  Japaueae,  and  Tartars,  the  printing  of  tinning  to  nse  the  same  pnncles  for  producing 
books  from  engraved  blocliB  had  indeed  been  as  many  matrices  as  might  be  required.  These 
practised  from  the  most  remote  periods ;  a  inventors  succeeded  in  printing  a  considerable 
process  which  is  not  yet  abandoned  by  the  numijer  of  hooks,  the  first  of  wiiicli  known  to 
races  named  for  morable  type  printing.  Their  have  been  printed  with  movable  types  were  3 
method  is  to  paste  the  page,  prepared  by  the  editions  of  Donatus.  Tlie  first  work  wift  a 
pen  on  tracing  paper,  face  downnpon  abJock  date  (liSS)  was  the  Littenelndulgeaticeli'icoliii 
of  hard  wood.  The  engraver  then  cuts  away  V.  Pont.  Max.,  which  was  complete  in  a  single 
the  portions  of  the  wood  and  paper  not  cov-  page.  In  the  year  1402,  by  reason  of  the  cap- 
ered with  the  characters,  leaving  these  in  re-  ture  of  the  city  of  Mentz  by  Count  AdolphuB 
lief.  The  printer,  with  two  fine  soft  brushes  of  Nassau,  the  printing  operations  carried  on 
in  the  right  band,  blackens  the  whole  surface  there  were  cheeked,  and  the  printers  were  dis- 
of  the  block  with  the  ink  in  one,  and  laying  persed  into  other  states.  The&meoftheirwork 
on  the  paper  snfooths  it  gently  down  with  the  had  preceded  them,  and  new  enterprises  were 
other,  which  is  dry,  and  thus  obtains  an  im-  rapidly  undertaken  in  other  cities.  Printing 
pression  from  the  raised  parts  alone.  Each  presses  were  in  operation  at  Sobiaco  near  Eome 
impression  consists  of  two  pages,  divided  hy  a  in  1465,  and  the  types  employed  were  more  like 
line  down  the  middle ;  on  this  line  they  are  those  now  called  Roman  than  like  the  Gothic 
folded  back  to  back  and  fastened  together,  so  forms  of  the  Germans,  which  with  the  charac- 
as  to  include  the  single  edges  iu  the  binding  ters  imitating  handwriting  had  up  to  this  time 
and  leave  the  folded  edge  in  front.  As  no-  alone  been  used.  In  1469  printing-was  intro- 
tieed  in  the  article  ENOEivmo,  thia  block  duced  into  Milan  and  Venice ;  and  the  produo- 
printing  was  practised  in  Germany  for  pro-  tionsof  the  presses  of  John  deSpira  and  Chris- 
ducing  playing  cards  and  Oluatrationa  for  man-  topher  Valdarfar  of  the  latter  city  attained 
nscript  works  early  in  the  IBth  century,  before  great  fame  for  their  perfection  and  beaaty.  The 
movable  types  were  invented.  In  their  use  it  devices  with  which  these  early  publioationa 
is  not  nnreaaonable  to  suppose  that  the  idea  were  adorned  were  often  artistic  productions 
was  suggested  of  dividing  them  into  parts  and  of  themselves  giving  an  interest  and  value  to 
employing  these  in  such  comMnationa  as  might  the  works.  As  copies  of  the  early  editions 
be  convenient;  and  that  the  division  might  became  scarce,  they  were  more  and  more  prized, 
thus  be  extended  to  single  types.  The  time  and  in  some  instances  have  been  sold  for  estra- 
and  place  of  the  invention  of  these  are  not  ordinary  sums.  The  highest  price  ever  paid 
known  with  certainty.  The  city  of  Haarlem  for  any  printed  work  was  for  the  only  perfect 
in  Holland  claims  that  Laurens  janszoon  Cos-  copy  known  to  exist  of  Valdarfar's  Ist  edition 
ter  there  invented,  the  art  of  printing  in  1423,  of  Boccaccio's  Becom^rone  of  1471.  It  was 
making  use  of  movable  types  of  wood  and  sold  at  auction  in  London,  June,  1811",  and  bid 
afterward  of  lead  and  tin ;  but  no  prmted  off  by  the  maninis  of  Blandford  for  £2,260, 
works  of  his  can  be  identified.  The  claims  Lord  Spencer  competing  for  the  pi-ize  up  to 
of  Johannes  Gutenberg  to  this  invention  are  £2,250.  Printing  was  introduced  into  Paris 
more  generally  recognized.  He  without  ones-  in  1470,  and  into  London  in  1474.  (See  Cas:- 
tion  was  occupied  in  various  experimental  re-  ton,  Wixijam.)  ;  Before  the  year  1500,  it  is 
searches  of  a  secret  nature  in  Strasbonrg,  and  stated,  printing  presses  had  been  set  up  in  220 
possesaed  in  1438  printing  materials,  a  press,  places  in  Europe,  and  a  multitude  of  editions 
and  as  it  appears  movable  types.  No  book,  of  the  classical  writers  in  their  appropriate 
however,  was  brought  out  by  their  use  un-  Greek  «id  Latin  characters  were  given  to  the 
til  after  Gutenberg  had  returned  (which  was  world.  (A  Greek  grammar  wholly  in  Greek 
about  14S0)  to  his  native  city  of  Menta,  Here  types  was  printed  in  Milan  in  1476,  and  the 
he  associated  himself  with  a  wealthy  citizen,  first  work  wholly  in  Eoman  type  was  Cicero's 
Johann  Faust,  who,  on  learning  the  secrets  of  EpiatolcB  IhmiHares,  printed  at  Rome  in  1467. 
the  art,  entered  into  partnership  with  Guten-  A  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  at  Soncino  in  the 
berg,  and  agreed  to  fumiah  funds  for  devel-  duchy  of  Milan  in  1488.  Italic  type  was  in- 
oping  the  process.  They  employed  to  assist  Tented  about  the  year  1500  by  Aldus  Manutius 
them  Peter  Schoffer,  a  scribe  whose  previous  of  Venice,  In  the  United  States  the  first  plinth 
occupation  had  been  the  copying  of  Iwoks,  and  ing  press  was  introduced  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  taste  and  in  1639.  (See  Cambbidgk,  vol.  iv.  p.  293.)  Of 
genius,  and  well  fitted  to  bring  a  new  process  lie  apparatus  employed  by  the  earliest  printers 
erf  this  sort  favorably  before  the  pnblic.  He  the  devices  on  the  title  pages  of  the  works  of 
has  the  credit  of  substituting  metallic  types  Badina  Ascenaius  of  Lyons  (1495-153G)  serve 
cast  in  plaster  moulds  ia  the  place  of  those  to  convey  some  idea.  The  presses  were  simple 
which  Gutenberg  had  previously  made  by  contrivances  capable  of  printing  only  4  pages 
carving  pieces  of  wood  and  metal,  and  of  still  at  a  time,  and  that  at  two  pulls ;  but  such  as 
further  perfecting  the  art  by  the  invention  of  they  were,  they  continued  in  use  with  little 
punches  in  hard  metal,  by  the  use  of  which  improvement  into  the  17th  century.  The  ink 
sharpness  of  outline  could  be  given  to  the  mat-  at  first  employed  was  apparently  brown  nmber 
rices  in  which  the  types  were  cast,  and  per-  well  ground  and  thin.  The  earliest  copies  of 
feet  uniformity  be  retained  in  the  type  by  con-  the  Speeulmi  and  B'iblia  Fauperum  were  print- 
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ed  with  it;  and  the  effect  ia  said  to  have  been  for, the  splendid  edition  of  Voltaire's  works 
better  than,  that  of  black  ink  in  its  harmo-  published  by  Beaumarehais.  The  art  continued 
ny  with  the  colors  of  the  adornments.  The  to  be  sustained  in  the  same  perfection  by  Bul- 
hlaok  and  red  inks  were  of  excellent  character,  mer,  whose  Shakesgeare  and  ifilton  are  among 
unaurpaased  bythose  now  in  use.  The  black  the  most  splendid  ^ecimens  of  typography  ever 
was  of  a  deep  rich  color,  and  so  continnes  in  eseouted. — Daring  the  present  centnry  a  great 
the  old  books  till  the  present  time,  and  the  variety  of  ornamental  type  has  been  Introdac- 
paper  near  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tar-  ed,  the  styles  differing  from  each  other  in  the 
nisbed  by  it  It  was  applied  to  the  types  bj  shapes  of  the  letters,  in  the  heaviness  or  light- 
balls  of  skin  stuffed  with  wool,  a  method  not  ness  ot  the  Imes,  and  in  the  shading.  Great 
entirely  oat  of  use  in  the  19th  century.  The  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  multiplying 
inks  were  ground  upon  a  stone  slab  with  a  these  varieties  in  so  limited  a  field.  The 
mailer,  and  from  this  slab  were  taken  up  by  largest  size  of  type  for  books  is  called  great 
the  balls,  which  were  dabbed  down  upon  them  primer  and  is  seen  in  the  largest  old  Bibles; 
for  the  purpose.  Oases  for  the  type  were  anu  it  is  now  seldom  used.  English,  which  is  the 
lar  to  those  now  used.  The  typography  m  nest  lower  size,  is  seen  in  church  Bibles,  in 
most  respects  was  rudely  executed,  and  some-  folios,  and  some  quartos.  Pica,  amail  pica,  long 
what  obscure  from  the  words  running  into  ono  primer,  and  bourgeois  are  the  sizes  most  in  use. 
another,  from  defective  punctuation,  and  nu-  The  last  named  is  the  type  employed  in  this 
morons  abbreviations.  Blank  spaces  were  left  cyolopsedia.  The  succeeding  varieties  are  bre- 
for  initial  letters,  which  were  afterward  filled  vier,  minion,  nonpareil,  agat«  or  raby,  pearl, 
in  by  those  whose  employment  had  been  to  diamond,  and  brilhant,  the  last  being  very  rare, 
illuminate  the  old  manuscripts,  a  style  of  work  and  the  smallest  type  used  in  books.  In  the 
which  could  not  be  imitated  hj  types.  Nu-  following  list  the  different  sizes  are  exhibited, 
raerous  other  ornaments  in  brilliant  colors  were  each  with  its  own  name: 
introduced  by  the  illuminators,  and  the  mar^ns  /^„__J.  TZ>„'..,„  «  ti  t  i  tv: 
of  the  pages  were  often  covered  with  figures  \JrVGm,  jrVIUlGr.  J^jIlgUSn,  rica, 
of  saints,  birds,  flowers,  monsters,  &o.,  which  o™  ii  T)'  t  t>  •  d 
hadnotAeees^Tilyanyrelationto^thesubJecta  ^^^^^  ^^^^3,  Long  Pnmer,  Bourgeois, 
treated  in  the  text.  Thetypes  were  of  uniform  Brevier,  Minion,  Nonpatail,  Agate.  p«ar\,  otm^  Bduu.i 
character  throughout,  usually  Gothic  letters.  For  handbills  or  posters  special  types  are  em- 
The  date  and  name  of  the  printer  were  com-  ployed  of  extra  large  sizes.  A  complete  as- 
monly  omitted,  but  sometimes  appeared  at  the  sortment  of  one  size  is  called  a  font  or  founts 
end  (if  the  book.  Editions  were  small,  200  or  and  the  "  sorts  "  that  make  up  an  ordinary  font 
300  being  considered  a  large  impression.  The  of  Roman  type  are  as  follows :  3  complete  al- 
manafacture  of  type,  properly  a  distinct  branch  phabeta  in  capitals,  small  capitals,  and  small  or 
from  printing,  was  not  so  regarded  at  first,  "lower  case"  letters,  m^ing  78  characters; 
and  the  printers  commonly  prepared  their  own  the  double  letters  ff,  fl,  fl,  ffi,  ffl  {each  cast  in  a 
type.  Still  the  types  used  in  different  countries  single  piece  on  account  of  the  kern  or  bend  of 
sometimes  betray  a  common  origin;  for  es-  the  f  not  permitting  it  to  stand  separately 
ample,  those  used  by  Caxton  at  one  time  in  against  another  f,  an  i,  or  an  1),  5;  the  diph- 
England  were  evidently  of  the  same  character,  thongs  M,  (E,  x,  ce,  m,  ce,  6;  figures,  10; 
with  the  types  of  John  Brito  of  Bruges  and  of  marks  of  punctuation,  6;  the  apostrophe,  hy- 
John  Valdener  of  Utrecht.  Many  were  fur-  phen,  parenthesis,  and  bracket,  4 ;  4  sizes  of 
Dished  to  printers  by  tTlrich  Zell,  the  father  of  dashes,  and  braces  in  5  pieces,  9 ;  the  characters 
the  Cologne  press,  and  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  &,  a,  j,  £,  l^",  5 ;  and  the  references  *,  +, 
Caiton's  successor.  Type  founding  was  ox-  |,  g,  [,  f,  6;  total  chwacters,  139.  Beside 
preasly  declared  to  he  a  distinct  art  from  that  these,  there  are  required  for  filling  the  blanks 
of  the  printer  by  a  decree  of  the  star  chamber  in  between  words,  at  the  ends  of  hues,  &c.,  4 
1037,  and  4  founders  were  appointed  to  supply  sizes  of  spaces  and  4  of  quadrats  (the  former 
all  the  printers  in  Great  Britain  with  type.  At  and  the  smallest  of  the  latter  being  subdivisions 
this  time  the  mechanical  execution  of  printed  of  the  em  [m]  or  square  of  tlie  size  of  the  type, 
works  had  greatly  deteriorated.  The  artistic  one  equal  to  it,  and  the  other  two  multiples  of 
designs  and  ornaments  of  the  old  illuminators  it),  makmg  altogether  187  sorts.  To  every 
bad  gone  out  of  use,  and  the  typography  which  complete  font  there  should  also  be  a  suite  of 
suoceededwasofveryinferior  character.  Such  accented  and  long  and  short  vowels,  with  the 
continued  to  be  the  case  during  the  17th  cen-  sediila  c  (c),  Spamsli  n  (n),  fee,  which  are  only 
tury.  One  of  the  first  who  devoted  himself  to  furnished  by  the  founders  when  separately 
its  improvement  wasJohnBaskerTil!e,ajapan-  ordered,  making  40  to  100  additional  sorts, 
nor  of  Birmingham.  About  the  year  1750  he  There  are  many  other  cliaracters  only  re- 
engaged in  cntttug  punches  for  type,  and  pro-  quired  for  special  occasions,  as  astronomical 
dnced  these  of  such  excellent  proportions,  that  and  mathematical  signs.  An  ordinary  font  of 
subsequentimprovementsbavedone  littlemore  Italics  comprises  60  characters,  viz. :  3  alpha- 
than  to  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  lines,  and  bets  in  capitals  and  small  letters,  capital  and 
add  to  the  variety  of  the  forms.  After  bisdeath  small  diphthongs,  colon,  semicolon,  interroga- 
in  1775  his  types  and  punohea  were  purchased  tion  and  exclamation  points ;  to  which  are  to 
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be  added  accents,  &c.  Italic  small  capitals  ^re 
also  sometimes  made.  The  proportiuna  of  the 
priDcipal  pieces  in  a  Roman  font  of  800  lbs. 
of  pica  (oompriaing  altogether  about  150,000 
pieces)  are  as  follows:  Uspitals,  from  300  to 
600  of  each,  excepting  Q  and  X,  180  each,  and 
Z,  80.  Small  capitals  range  one  half  as  many 
of  each  letter  as  the  capitals. 


Middle  sp: 

To  place  all  thes. 


I 

.    8,000 

i  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  type  setter  or  compositor,  they 


are  distributed  in  the  "  hoses"  or  cells  of 
open  cases,  which  are  arranged  sloping  for- 
ward, one  behind  and  above  the  other,  and 
forming  with  it  an  obtuse  angle,  on  a  frame  the 
top  of  which  they  cover  at  a  convenient  height 
for  the  workman,  who  stands  in  front.  In  the 
upper  case,  with  boxes  all  of  one  size,  and  like 
the  lower  case  in  two  eqnal  divisions,  are  the 
capitals,  the  large  ones  on  the  left  and  the  small 
ones  on  the  right  (an  arrangement  which  is 
sometimes  advantageously  reversed),  with  ref- 
erences," braces,  dashes,  &c.,  in  the  top  rows. 
The  lower  case  contains  boxes  of  a  variety  of 
sizes  severally  adapted  to  the  qnantjties  of  type 
required  of  each  letter,  the  central  hoses  most 
convenient  to  the  printer's  hand  beingthe  larg- 
est and  contdning  the  letters  most  used.  The 
spaces,  quadrats,  points,  and  figures  also  have 
boxes  in  this  case.  The  Italics  are  in  other 
cases,  sometimes  set  as  drawers  in  the  lower 

Ettrt  of  the  frame.  An  improved  form  of  case 
as  been  patented  by  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Booker,  ot 
Hew  York,  designed  to  lessen  the  movements 
of  the  hand  of  the  compositor  by  bringing  the 
boxes  into  a  more  limited  spaec.  A  single  case 
is  employed  instead  of  two,  and  the  small  boxes 
for  the  capitals  are  placed  immediately  adjoin- 
ing those  of  the  corresponding  small  letters. 
Another  form  patented  by  him  occupies  little 
more  than  half  the  space  of  the  ordinary  case, 
saving  the  compositor  long  reaches  for  tiie  va- 
rious sorts,  and  greatly  increasing  the  amount 
of  work  he  can  do.  The  boxes  are  made  with 
movable  bottoms,  readily  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  screw ;  thus,  though  small,  they  can  be 
made  to  hold  type  enough  for  a  week's  work, 
and  are  in  effect  always  ftdl  until  eshansted. 
The  case  for  music  type  is  similar  in  form  to 
the  ordinary  case.  The  difference  consists 
simply  in  the  subdivision  of  tiie  larger  boxes, 
required  by  the  greater  nnmber  of  mnsio  signs. 
The  various  fonts  of  music  type,  named  from 
the  size  of  the  letter,  are  minion,  minionette, 
nonpareil,  agate,  pearl,  diamond,  and  excelsior. 
These  differ  slightly  in  the  number  of  charac- 
ters in  a  font,  bnt  usually  contain  over  300 
fieparato  signs.  The  lower  case  is  occupied  with 
th»  white  and  black  notes,  the  lines  (varying 


in  size  from  an  en  to  4  ems),  the  angles,  group- 
ings, rests,  bars,  &c. ;  and  the  upper  case  con- 
tains the  characters  less  freqnently  used.  A 
portion  of  the  upper  case  is  also  occupied  with 
miniature  notes,  groupings,  &c.,  corresponding 
to  the  large  character.— In  setting  type  the 
compositor,  having  the  copy  or  manuscript 
laid  before  him,  on  the  upper  case,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  left  hand  the  composing  stick  (a 
little  iron  tray  capable  of  holding  10  or  more 
lines  according  to  the  size  of  the  type,  and 
adjusted  by  a  slide  to  the  exact  lengti  of 
the  line),  sets  the  first  type  in  the  left  hand 
comer  of  the  stick  against  a  flat  thin  strip  of 
brass  or  steel,  called  the  composing  or  setting 
rule.  He  looks  only  to  see  thnt  the  type  comea 
from  the  right  box,  and  seizes  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  the  nick  or  notch,  which  is 
made  on  the  side  of  every  type  corresponding 
to  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  from  him  as  he 
places  it  in  the  stick,  the  reverse  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  letter  when  printed.  The 
succeeding  letters  rapidly  follow,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  word  he  sets  a  space.  On  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  line  he  rearranges  the 
spaces,  so  as  to  make  it  exactly  full,  and  se- 
cure a  nniform  separation  of  the  words;  this 
process  is  called  justification,  and  to  do  it  ac- 
curately and  rapidly  without  repeated  trials  is 
an  important  qualification  of  a  good  composi- 
tor. The  line  being  finished,  the  composing 
rule  is  taken  out  and  slipped  in  front,  and  the 
new  line  is  commenced.  The  lines  are  thus 
brought  close  together,  and  the  printing  is 
designated  solid.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  them 
open,  a  slip  of  typo  metal,  just  the  length  of 
the  line  and  the  height  of  the  spaces,  termed 
a  lead,  is  introduced  between  each,  and  for  very 
open  printing  thicker  leads  or  two  or  more  of 
them  are  used.  The  printing  is  then  designated 
leaded  or  thick-leaded,  Wlien  the  composing 
stick  is  nearly  filled,  the  rule  is  brought  in 
front  of  the  last  line,  and  the  whole  is  slipped 
off  upon  a  larger  tray  called  a  galley.  In  domg 
this  some  skill  is  required  to  prevent  the  types 
falling  apart,  or,  as  it  is  called,  bdng  dirown 
into  pi.  On  the  galleys  the  types  are  made  np 
into  pages.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  is 
set  a  type  indicating  by  the  figure  1  or  letter  A 
the  first  sheet  or  "agnature,"  and  upon  the  9th 
page  for  a  quarto,  or  17th  for  an  octavo,  com- 
mencing another  sheet,  is  set  the  figure  3  or 
letter  B,  and  so  oa ;  thus  designatmg,  for  con- 
venience in  gathering,  folding,  and  binding, 
the  order  of  the  sheets ;  this  figure  or  letter  al- 
ways appearing  on  the  outside  of  the  sheet 
when  it  is  folded  in  pages.  The  pages  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  galleys,  secured  by 
twine  bound  around  the  types,  are  imposed, 
i.  e.,  set  in  the  oi-der  for  printing,  upon  a  mar- 
ble or  iron  slab  called  the  imposing  stone — i 
pages  tc^ether  for  a  folio,  8  for  a  quarto,  16 
for  an  octavo,  24  for  a  duodecimo,  &c.  (before 
the  introduction  of  the  steam  press,  half  these 
numbers,  as  indicated  by  the  designations). 
The  impresM.ons  of  these  pages  are  to  be  taken 
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together  upon  oae  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  including  the  heading  over  the  top  and  tha 
A  strong  iron  frame  called  &  chase  (Fr.  eh<me,  line  of  quadrats  at  the  bottom,  and  these  are 
a  naae,  or  oMma,  a  frame),  with  croaa  hara  di-  multiplied  by  the  number  of  ems  in  a  line ; 
viding  it  into  quarters,  is  then  placed  down  so  then,  the  number  of  pages  being  given,  the 
as  to  enclose  the  pages,  which  are  secured  in  whole  amount  is  readily  determined.  Blank 
their  proper  positions  by  what  b  termed  fumi-  spaces  in  the  page  are  ■paii  for  aa  full.  Tables  ■ 
ture,  ctinsiBting  of  strips  of  wood  or  metal  and  estra  work  occasioned  by  words  in  foreign 
lower  than  the  types.  One  tapering  strip  is  languages  and  other  unusual  styles  of  printing 
placed  along  the  outer  side  and  one  along  the  involve  cstra  pay.  In  newspaper  and  job  wort 
bottom  of  each  quarter,  oalled  side  and  foot  the  amount  of  composition  is  found  by  multi- 
sticts,  and  by  small  blocis  called  quoins  (Fr.  plying  the  whole  number  of  lines  set,  measured 
coin,  a  wedge)  driven  with  a  mallet  and  "  shoot-  hy  a  gauge  on.  the  type  or  a  proof,  by  the  nnm- 
iug  stick"  (a  tapering  piece  of  very  hard  wood  her  of  ems  in  a  line.  In  English  printing  of- 
or  iron)  between  these  and  the  chase  the  pages  flees  the  reckoning  is  by  letters  or  ens  (n), 
are  firmly  held  in  their  place.  This  is  called  making  (he  thousand  onehalfthatof  American 
locking,  and  the  whole  is  a  "  form."  For  news-  printers.  The  time  of  the  compositor  is  di- 
papers  and  other  publications  on  large  single  vided  between  the  composing  or  setting,  which 
sheets  the  forms  are  used  in  pairs,  one  for  each  takes  about  two  thirds  of  it,  and  making  up 
side  of  the  sheet,  that  havmg  the  first  page  and  imposing  (which  however  in  American 
being  called  the  outer,  apd  the  other  the  inner ;  ofBces  are  now  usually  made  a  separate  branch 
but  in  nearly  all  book  work  each  form  is  now  of  work),  correcting,  and  distributing.  The 
made  complete  in  itself  calleda  half  sheet  impo-  types  after  the  copies  required  have  been  struck 
flition,  and  the  sheets  of  paper,  when  the  whole  off  are  washed  in  the  forms  with  lye  and  rinsed 
edition  has  been  printed  on  one  side,  are  turned  with  water  till  the  latter  nms  off  clear.  They 
end  for  end  and  printed  on  the  other  from  the  are  then  as  required  returned  to  their  boxes, 
same  type,  and  afterward  out  in  two.  The  ar-  for  which  purpose  the  compositor  wets  them 
rangement  of  the  pages  for  a  quarto  may  be  with  a  sponge  so  that  thej;  shall  adhere  togeth- 
seea  by  spreading  out  one  of  the  double  news-  er,  then  places  a  quantity  in  his  left  hand  sup- 
papers  of  the  day  of  8  pages.  One  side,  it  will  ported  by  his  composing  rule,  with  the  nicks 
be  observed,  comprises  the  lat,  8th,  4th,  and  upward  and  the  face  toward  him,  takes  a  few 
6th  pages,  belonging  to  the  outer  form,  and  the  letters  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  his 
other  side  the  remaining  pages.  As  the  num-  right  hand,  and,  seeing  by  a  glance  what  they 
her  of  p^es  to  a  form  increases  in  octavos,  are,  drops  them  with  great  rapidity  into  their 
duodecimos,  &c.  (sometimes,  for  miniature  vol-  proper  boxes.  If  this  la  not  done  witH  accu- 
umes,  as  many  as  138),  the  arrangement  be-  racy,hesTiffersIos9  by  thetimeapent  incorroct- 
comes  more  complicated.  A  first  proof  is  ing  the  errors  th^  will  consequently  appear 
taken  from  the  types  commonly  before  they  in  the  next  matter  set  up.  In  a  day's  work 
are  made  into  pages;  for  which  purpose  they  of  10  hours  a  good  compositor  will  set,  oor- 
are  temporarily  secured  on  the  galley,  and  being  rect,  and  distribute  6,000  ems  or  12,000  letters, 
inked,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  lw.d  on  and  pressed  — Type  Setting  and  Biitributin^  Machines.  A 
down  bya  hand  roller.  Thisproof  is  esamined  variety  of  machines  have  been  oondived  for 
by  the  proof  reader,  and  the  errors  being  setting  type  and  oOiers  fbr  distributing;  and  a 
marked  after  the  plan  indicated  in  the  article  few  among  them  have  been  put  in  successful 
CoRBBCTios  OP  THE  Peess,  the  compositor  picks  practice.  Those  best  known  are  the  invention 
out  the  types  that  are  to  be  removed  and  in-  of  Mr.  William  H.Mitchel,  of  New  York.  Of  his 
serts  others  as  required.  After  being  made  up  type  setting  or  composing  machines  10  have  for 
into  pages  other  proofs  are  taken  to  be  read  some  time  been  kept  in  operation  in  the  print- 
by  the  author  or  other  readers,  and  the  correc-  ing  house  employed  upon  this  cycioptedia,  and 
tions  are  introduced  by  unlocking,  i.  e.,  loos-  also  a  number  of  the  distributing  machines.  The 
ening  the  quoins,  so  that  some  types  may  he  former  were  the  first  invented,  and  the  latter 
taken  out  and  others  set  in.  It  is  obvious  that  were  especially  designed  to  meet  their  require- 
the  work  of  the  compositor  may  be  greatly  in-  ment  in  supplying  the  types  regularly  ranged 
creased  by  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  cor-  in  ranks,  each  letter  by  itself.  The  type  setter 
rector  to  substituting  the  same  quantity  of  mat-  is  a  machine  in  shape  like  a  harpsichord  piano, 
ter  for  that  removed.  To  take  out  or  add  a  It  is  furnished  with  84  keys,  each  one  of  which 
portion  of  a  line  may  involve  the  respaeing  of  is  marked  with  a  small  letter,  point,  or  space, 
many  lines,  and  a  more  considerable  change  in  One  capital,  I,  has  also  its  key.  The  other 
the  quantity  may  require  a  new  adjustment  of  capitals  and  special  types  are  arranged  in  the 
all  the  succeeding  pages  that  are  made  up.  The  celb  of  a  small  case  back  of  the  keys;  and 
basis  on  which  compositors  in  American  print-  as  one  of  them  is  wanted  it  is  taken  by  the 
ing  offices  are  pdd  for  their  wort  is  the  esti-  operator  and  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  a 
mated  number  of  "  ems"  or  squares  (compris-  slide  by  which  it  is  carried  on  till  it  takes  its 
ing  about  3  letters  each)  he  has  set,  the  price  place  among  the  others.  The  types  which 
being  so  much  per  thousand.  In  tliis  estimate,  connect  with  the  keys  are  piled  up  on  their 
in  book  work,  so  many  lines  are  allowed  for  a  sides  in  regular  Jines  on  brass  slides  of  which 
page  as  the  types  would  make  insohd  printing,  one  edge  is  turned  up,  and  these  ^ides  are 
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ranged  aci|ofl3  the  mactine  standing  nearly  pulley  of  the  shafting,  and  they  are  tended  hy 
verticallj.  '  Aa  a  key  is  struck  with  the  finger  boys  or  girls  who  have  had  no  experience  as 
the  type  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  is  pushed  oat  compositora. — Stereotype  Printing.  The  types 
edgewise,  and  falls  lengthwise  upon  a  narrow  being  distrihated  after  the  required  number  of 
endless  tape,  which  instantly  carries  it  onward  impreasionahavebeentaken,  ifatanytimemore 
back  from  the  operator.  There  are  34  of  these  copies  are  called  for,  the  whole  must  bo  again 
tapes  parallel  to  each  other  constantly  revolving  set  up,  proofs  corrected,  &c.  In  the  case  of  mat- 
at  the  same  rate;  those  on  the  right  hand  side  ter  difficult  of  correction,  and  in  which  sJiglit 
of  the  operator  are  very  short,  but  toward  the  errors  might  seriously  affect  the  value  of  the 
left  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  their  length  work,  as  in  mathematical  tables,  and  also  in 
up  to  2  feet  of  carrying  snrfece.  Aa  each  of  books  like  Bibles  and  psalm  books  for  which 
them  passes  ronnd  the  little  brass  roller  and  thedemand  wasconstant,  itwaslongagofonnd 
under  the  table,  the  type  it  earries  ia  tipped  expedient  to  retain  the  forms  for  repeated  use. 
off  upon  a  receiving  tape,  the  revolution  of  But  this  involved  a  large  ontlay  for  type,  and 
which  is  obliquely  across  the  line  of  all  the  the  forms  were  not  secure  from  accidents  that 
others  and  toward  the  left.  The  movement  is  might  involve  resetting  portions  of  the  matter. 
80  arranged,  and  the  distances  travelled  by  the  Early  in  the  ISth  century  Van  der  Key,  in  Ley- 
different  types  are  so  proportioned,  that  these  den,  invented  a  method  of  forming  the  types 
must  he  along  the  receiving  tape  in  just  the  into  solid  plates'by  soldering  their  lower  ends 
order  the  keys  were  struck.  The  receiving  together,  and  with  these  he  printed  several 
tape  at  the  end  of  its  circuit  discharges  them  thousand  Dutch  Bibles.  This  method,  Jiow- 
one  by  one  upon  the  periphery  of  a  narrow  ever,  did  not  release  the  types  for  other  uses, 
wheel,  which  as  it  revolves  leaves  them  in  a  Themeritof  inventing  the  improvedprocess  of 
standmg  position  and  correctly  set  upon  a  long  stereotyping,  by  which  the  types  are  liberated, 
brass  shde.  With  each  type  added  the  row  is  is  claimed  by  the  English  for  William  Ged  of 
pushed  along  by  the  wheel  the  thickness  of  the  Edinburgh,  who  is  said  to  have  suggested  it  in 
type ;  and  when  the  slide  ia  flill,  it  ia  placed  1725,  and  afterward  introduced  it  to  some  es- 
upon  a  receiving  stand  containing  10  cells,  and  tent.  He  failed,  however,  in  establishing  its 
drawn  from  beneath  the  type.  The  shde  is  useagainattheopposition  of  the  typefounders, 
then  replaced  upon  the  machine.  From  the  and  its  true  nature  was  not  made  public,  M, 
receiving  stands  the  types  are  removed  as  may  Firmin  Didot  adopted  or  reinvented  the  process 
be  convenient,  and  made  up  into  lines  and  of  Van  der  Mey,  and  by  means  of  it  m  1795 
pages.  By  the  use  of  these  machines  a  consid-  preserved  free  from  error  the  valuable  logarith- 
erablef  economy  is  experienced  in  the  expense  mic  and  other  tables  of  Callet.  But,  not  satis- 
of  setting. — The  disfribnting  machines  are  used  fled  with  the  method,  he  invented  another,  to 
in  connection  with  the  composing  machines,  which  he  gave  the  name  of  stereotyping  (Gr, 
The  types  employed  are  specially  prepared  hy  oTtptoc,  solid,  and  tiwdi,  type),  which  Las  since 
means  of  nicks  differently  placed  on  each  let-  been  applied  to  various  other  methods  of  ef- 
ter,  but  always  on  the  upper  or  opposite  side  fecting  the  same  object.  He  made  short  types 
to  that  nicked  in  all  types  for  designating  the  of  harder  composition  than  usual  by  adding 
foot  of  the  letter.  The  types  to  be  distributed  copper  to  the  alloy,  and  the  page  composed  of 
are  ranged  in  a  single  line  in  a  long  channel  these  was  so  arranged  In  a  machine  that  it 
npon  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  by  a  weight  could  bo  suddenly  struck  upon  a  perfectly 
suspended  over  a  pulley  they  are  pushed  along  smooth  sheet  of  soft  lead,  and  impart  to  it  a 
this  channel  as  reqnired.  At  the  end  one  at  a  correct  impression.  Several  matrices  in  lead 
time  is  pushed  to  one  side,  and  drops  into  an  might  thus  be  obtained,  and  from  each  of  them 
open  slot  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  revolving  a  reverse  impression  could  be  restored  in  typo 
cylinder.  In  tliis  slot  it  hangs  suspended  just  metal.  This  was  done  by  striking  the  lead 
so  low  aa  the  nicks  admit,  and  the  lower  end  sheet  upon  the  surface  of  type  metal  as  a  plate 
projects  below  the  edge  of  the  cylinder  a  cor-  of  this  in  a  mould  was  in  the  act  of  becoming 
responding  distance,  which  is  different  for  each  solid  in  cooling  after  fusion.  These  served  to 
letter.  As  the  cylinder  moves  ronnd  tlie  types  print  from,  and  could  be  retained  for  use  at  any 
are  carried  on,  and  each  in  its  turn,  when  op-  time,  while  the  original  types  were  free  for 

Eoaite  the  compartment  to  which  it  belongs,  is  other  uses.  This  plan  was  not  altogether  sat- 
it  upon  its  lowerend  by  alittle projection  upon  isfactory,  special  types  being  required,  and  the 
the  fixed  part  of  the  machine,  which  throws  it  impressions  often  being  defective,  and  Umited 
ontof  its  place,  and  causes  it  to  fUl  down  and  be  to  small  forms.  A  better  method  was  perfect- 
received  in  a  standing  position  upon  one  of  the  ed  through  the  esertions  of  Earl  Stanhope,  and 
slides  diverging  horizontally  like  radii  from  the  has  been  very  generally  employed.  A  plaster 
revolving  cylinder  in  the  centre.  The  rows  of  cast  is  obtained,  with  very  particular  care,  of 
type  as  fast  as  they  accumulate,  one  row  in  each  the  page  set  up  with  ordinary  type,  except  that 
slide,  are  pushed  along  by  litde  levers  kept  in  the  quadrats  and  spacesare  of  the  same  height 
constant  action  under  the  cylinder ;  and  when-  with  the  body  of  the  letter  types.  Tlie  cast 
ever  a  slide  is  full  it  is  ready  to  be  transferred  being  removed  is  e.^posed  for  two  hours  in  an 
to  the  composing  machine.  Each  of  these  ma-  oven  heated  to  full  400°  F.  It  is  then  placed 
chines  is  kept  in  operation  by  a  belt  from  a  fiioe  down  in  an  iron  box  or  castmg  pot,  the 
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eover  of  which  is  firmly  eeenred,  and  the  whole  other  sheets  and  coatings  of  the  composition, 
gradually  immersed  in  the  melted  alloy,  the  until  a  moulding  sheet  ,'5  of  an  inch  thick  is 
box  having  beea  previously  hronght  to  the  obtained.  The  form  of  type,  brushed  dean  on 
temperature  of  the  fluid  metal.  The  alloy  both  aides,  being  laid  upou.  an  iron  table  and 
flowing  in  worka  under  the  plaster  mould,  slightly  oiled  on  the  face,  the  moulding  sheet 
raising  it  and  a  floating  plate  upon  which  it  is  applied  to  it  and  beaten  with  a  stiff  compact 
rests  against  the  cover.  When  talten  out  the  brash  until  it  is  well  set  around  the  shoulders 
pot  is  set  witii  the  bottom  in  water  to  cool  be-  of  the  type  and  assumes  an  embossed  appear- 
fore  the  upper  surface  of  the  alloy,  while  more  ance.  Woollen  cloths  are  then  laid  over  the 
of  the  liquid  alloy  ia  poured  into  the  top  to  matris  and  form,  and  the  whole  placed  on  a 
keep  up  sufficient  pressure  against  the  plaster,  steam  table  under  a  platen,  which  is  tightly 
The  cooling  completed,  the  plaster  mould  is  screwed  down  in  order  to  impart  to  the  ma- 
taken  out  and  broken  up,  and  the  plate  is  prop-  tris  a  perfect  impress  from  the  face  of  the 
erly  dressed  by  planing  the  back  and  edges,  type,  aud  at  the  same  time  to  eipel  the  moist- 
Its  thickness  is  only  about  J  of  an  inch,  and  it  uro  from  the  matrix:  into  the  blankets  by 
has  therefore  in  printing  to  be  backed  with  a  the  heat  of  steam  let  into  the  hollow  table, 
wooden  block  to  make  its  surface  level  with  a  This  process  occupies  but  a  few  minutes,  when 
page  of  ordinary  type.  Bnt  it  is  of  convenient  the  matrix,  now  as  pliable  as  Bristol  board,  is 
shape  for  storing  away,  or  for  transporting  to  removed  and  placed  in  the  mould.  This  is  of 
distant  places  to  be  there  used  for  multiplying  iron,  made  concave  with  a  curve  conforming 
copies.  It  is  in  this  form  that,  without  recom-  to  that  of  the  cylinder  upon  which  the  plate  is 
posing  and  without  risk  of  alterations,  tlie  to  be  printed,  with  a  corresponding  convex 
same  work  may  be  reproduced  almost  simul-  cover,  and  nnder  this  an  iron  frame  going 
taneously  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  &c.  round  the  margin  of  the  matris  to  secure  it  in 
"Wood  cuts  may  be  cheaply  multiplied  by  this  proper  shape  in  its  place.  "When  it  is  made 
as  well  as  by  the  electrotype  process  of  stereo-  ready  the  mould  is  set  on  one  end  and  the 
typing,  an  account  of  which,  aa  applied  to  the  liquid  metal  poured  from  a  ladle  through  an 
stereotyping  of  this  work,  is  given  in  Electeo-  orifice  in  the  other  end.  As  soon  as  possible 
MKTALHiHaY,  vol.  vii.  p.  79.  An  improvement  the  plate  is  taken  out,  cooled  and  hardened  in 
introduced  in  this  since  that  account  was  pre-  a  tant  of  water,  and  its  sprue  end  cut  off  by  a 
pared  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  first  coating  of  circular  saw  driven  by  steam.  It  is  then  placed 
copper  ia  precipitated  upon  the  powdered  plum-  in  a  planing  machine,  face  doWn,  protected  by 
bago  with  which  the  surface  of  the  types  is  a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  aud  the  ribs  which  are 
covered,bytheapplioationofawashof sulphate  cast  on  the  back  planed  smooth  and  even, 
of  copper,  and  the  immediate  sprinkling  over  With  these  ribs  the  plate  ia  exactly  equal  in 
this  of  fine  iron  filings  or  iron  dust.  A  film  thickness  to  the  height  of  type,  and  weighs 
of  copper  is  thus  at  once  produced,  and  the  about  6S  lbs,  Tlie  "  New  York  Herald "  usea 
plate  being  then  placed  in  the  battery  the  de-  a  much  thinner  plate,  without  ribs.  It  is  now 
posit  of  the  required  thickness  is  much  more  taken  to  a  table,  where  it  is  finished  by  trim- 
quickly  obtained. — Though  the  electrotype  pro-  ming  the  edges  with  a  hand  plane,  and  cut- 
cess  is  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  method  ting  out  with  a  chisel  any  portions  of  metal  in 
of  stereotyping,  it  is  not  found  so  convenient  the  open  spaces  which  are  so  high  as  to  be 
in  practice  for  the  rapid  production  of  large  likely  to  black  the  paper  in  printing.  The 
works,  such  as  newspapers;  and  the  use  of  average  time  consumed  in  stereotyping  the 
plaster  of  Pai-is  has  proved  too  troublesome  for  forms  of  the  "Tribune"  is  from  30  to  85  min- 
this  new  application  of  the  art.  Stereotyping  utes ;  and  its  forms  have  been  ready  for  the 
of  large  dmly  papers,  though  the  plates  ar6  press  in  30  minutes  from  the  time  the  lastpago 
used  but  one  day,  and  are  then  consigned  to  the  was  ^ven  to  the  stereotyper.  A  set  of  ^e 
melting  pot,  is  found  to  beofgreateconomy  by  plates  secured  to  the  printing  cylinders  an- 
saving  the  types  from  wear  in  the  press,  and  swers  perfectly  well  for  an  edition  of  more 
returning  them  to  the  cases  as  soon  as  a  single  than  200,000  copies.  The  same  method  of 
cast  ia  obtained  from  the  forms.  A  very  in-  stereotyping  ia  also  in  use  to  some  extent  in 
genious  and  neat  method  of  quickly  obtain-  New  York  for  small  articles  of  press  work. — 
ing  this  cast  (devised  in  France),  called  the  Some  of  the  subjects  connected  with  printing 
paper  process,  has  been  of  late  applied  to  have  already  been  treated  under  other  heads, 
printing  the  London  "  Times,"  and  has  also  Thus  the  composition  of  printers'  ink  is  given 
been  introduced  into  New  York,  where  it  was  nnder  IsK ;  printing  from  engraved  plates  is 
first  employed  in  1861  for  the  "  l^ibnne"  news-  noticed  in  fie  articles  EwoHiviKO  and  Lirsoo- 
paper.  The  forms  are  prepared  in  ordinary  eapht  ;  and  the  processes  of  calico  print- 
typo,  each  containing  one  page  of  the  paper,  ing  and  anaatatio  printing  nnder  their  own 
While  they  are  being  made  up  the  stereotyper  heads.  The  nature  of  the  printing  employed 
prepares  the  material  for  the  matrices.  For  for  the  blind  is  noticed  nnder  Blimd. — Nature 
this  purpose  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  proper  size  PrintiTig.  The  art  of  reproducing  upon  paper, 
is  laid  upon  a  table,  and  with  a  brush  covered  by  the  process  so  called,  the  exact  figures 
with  an  adhesive  composition,  on  which  tissue  of  portions  of  planfa  and  other  objects,  has 
paper  is  laid ;  to  this  are  added  successively  within  a  few  years  been  brought  to  great 
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perfection  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  imperial  freed  from  the  fragmenta  of  the  inore  delicate 

printing  establishment  at  Vienna.    That  true  objects.     An  electrotype  was  then  taken  in 

pictorial  representations   of  flowers,   leaves,  copper,  which,  excepting  the  colors,  waa  a 

&c.,  might  be  obtained  by  impressions  upon  perfect  facsimile  of  the  original.    To  present 

paper  for  botanical  studies,  was  suggested  in  the  colors,  these  were  applied  to  the  plate  and 

the  "  Book  of  Ari^"  of  Alexia    Pedemonta-  printed  off  all  at  one  impression,  care  being 

nus  iia  far  back  as  1573 ;  and  in  the  nest  cen-  taken  in  laying  them  on  to  go  first  over  all  tie 

tury    copies   representing   the   structure    of  parts  that  should  receive  the  darkest  shade, 

leaves,  &o.,  were  made  by  pressing  dried  plants  and  then  to  apply  the  next  lighter  color,  and 

coated  with  lamp  smoke  between  two  pieces  so  on.    The  plate  is  then  placed  upon  a  cop- 

of  paper.     The  botanist  Hessel,  as  stated  by  perplate  press;  the  upper  roller  of  which  is 

LinnfBus  in  his  PMlosopkia  Botanica,  obtained  covered  with  5  or  6  layers  of  finely  woven 

in  America  figures  of  plants  hj  impression  in  blanket  stufi:    These  operations  were  success- 

1707;  and  at  a  later  period  (l728-'57)  a  print-  fuJly  prosecuted  bjAndreas  Worring  inthe 

ing  establishment  at  Erfart  was  employed  in  imperial  printing  office,  and  in  1853  the  results 

bringing  out  the  great  work  of  Prof,  Kniphof,  were  presented  to  the  public  in  6  large  folio 

Sewarium  Vvrrum,  in  12  folio  volumes,  with  volumes,  containing  500  plates,  with  a  quarto 

1,200  illustrations  produced  by  this  process,  volume  of  test  and  more  plates,  entitled  i*%- 

printer's  ink  being  substituted  for  lampblack,  dotypia   Plantamtm   Avstriacarufii.     Beside 

The  impressions  were  then  first  colored,  also  prints  of  plants  are  others  of  agates,  ftissila, 

in  imitation  of  nature.     Other  works  of  aimi-  lace,  wood,  and  other  objects.     Copies  of  the 

lar  character  were  occasionally  produced  after  work  were  presented  by  the  Austrian  govern- 

this  in  Germany  and  France.    In  1833  Peter  ment  to  various  public  institutions,  and  among 

Kyhl,  a  goldsmith  and  engraver  at  Copenhagen,  others  to  several  libraries  in  the  United  States, 

made  known  a  curious  method  he  had  em-  A  work  of  similar  character  was  printed  in 

ployed  of  ornamenting  silver  plate  with  copies  London  in  1855,  entitled  "  The  Ferns  of  Great 

of  natural  objects,  obtaining  tiie  forms  by  im-  Britain  and  Ireland,"  by  Thomas  Moore,  edited 

pressing  these  objects  npon  the  metal  by  means  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  the  mechanical  execntion 

of  two  steel  rollers ;  and  at  the  exhibition  of  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury,    The  art  has  been 

industry  held  at  Oharlottenburg  in  May,  1883,  perfected  by  the  increased  skill  in  coloring  the 

he  produced  a  number  of  beautiful  specimens  plates  and  by  the  deposition  of  nickel  on  the 

of  this  work.     He  prepared  an  account  of  the  surface  of  the  electrotype  plate,  the  effect  of 

process,  and  illustrated  it  with  printed  copies  which  is  to  increase  its  hardness  and  durability, 

of  leaves,  feathers,  lace,  and  other  fabrics,  the  The  impressions  now  obtained  are  so  perfect, 

scales  of  fishes,  and  serpent  skins.    Heexperi-  that  except  by  close  inspection  it  is  not  readily 

mented  with  plates  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  perceived  by  the  eye,  even  when  «ded  by  the 

lead.    With  the  last  the  impressions  were  ad-  touch,  that  the  objects  are  not  real  instead  of 

rairaWe,  but  the  metal  was  not  suitable  to  copies. — Printing  Presses.    The  only  machine 

print  from,  as  it  soon  became  obscured  by  the  absolutely  necessary  for  printers  is  the  hand 

Srinters'  ink.  In  1851  Dr.  Branson,  of  Shef-  press,  invented  about  1450.  A  specimen  of 
eld,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  society  of  arts,  these  rude,  unwieldy  machines,  is  the  press 
announced  his  having  experimented  with  the  used  by  JSergamin  Franklin,  now  in  the  patent 
electrotype  process  for  producing  plates  of  a  office  at  WaBhington.  The  frame  is  a  table  or 
harder  surface.  He  also  had  obtained  in  gutta  hench  some  2  feet  wide  and  £  feet  long.  On 
percha  impressions  of  parts  of  plants,  and,  each  sideof  this  table,  at  adistanceofabontl5 
using  the  gutta  percha  as  a  monld,  had  repro-  inches,  there  is  a  vertical  post  strongly  fastened, 
duced  the  figures  in  brass.  Prof.  Leydolt,  of  The  two  posts  are  united  at  the  top  by  a  cross 
the  imperial  polytechnic  institute  at  Vienna,  beam,  and  through  this  beam  plays  a  heavy 
as  early  as  1849  had  directed  his  attention  to  wooden  screw.  The  screw  moves  a  platen  at- 
the  production  by  ramilar  means  of  correct  tached  to  its  lower  end  and  free  to  slide  up 
copies  of  the  polished  surfaces  of  agates  and  and  down  between  the  posts.  The  under  sur- 
various  fossil  remsdns.  The  agates,  he  found,  face  of  thb  platen,  being  intended  to  press  the 
when  etched  with  fluoric  acid,  were  acted  upon  paper  against  the  types,  is  carefully  planed, 
by  the  acid  unequally  upon  the  different  lines.  The  pitch  of  the  screw  is  such  that  a  quarter 
and  the  surface  being  then  inked,  a  faithful  im-  of  a  turn  raises  the  platen  sufficiently.  The 
pressiott  of  the  lines  could  be  taken.  But  he  screw  is  turned  by  means  of  a  long  bar  enter- 
perfected  the  process  by  taking  the  impression  ing  the  head  of  the  screw,  or  by  means  of  a 
in  a  plastic  composition  and  electrotyping  this,  hand  lever  having  its  fulcrum  on  one  of  the 
thus  obtaining  suitable  plates  for  printing  from,  posts,  and  so  arranged  as  to  multiply  the  prea- 
as  in  the  electrotype  applied  to  stereotyping,  sure  which  is  applied  to  it  by  the  pressman 
In  the  same  institution  impressions  were  taken  when  the  platen  is  brought  down.  On  each 
in  1852  of  lace  on  plates  of  metal,  and  by  the  side  of  the  table  from  one  end  to  the  other  are 
suggestions  of  Hminger  and  Abbate  portions  rails,  and  on  these  rails  is  a  carriage  called  the 
of  plants,  polished  sections  of  wood,  &c.,  were  bed.  The  bed  is  intended  to  receive  the  form  of 
copied  by  pressure  upon  plates  of  lead,  which,  type  on  its  upper  surface,  and  is  in  consequence 
being  afterward  moderately  heated,  were  eawly  made  of  hard  wood  or  of  stone,  and    erfectly 
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planed.  Tlie  bed  is  moved  alternately  from  the  sorew  on  obtuse-angled  jointed  lever,  pro- 
one  end  of  tlie  table,  where  it  stands  under  ducing  a  progressively  increasinjf  pressure.  The 
tte  platen,  to  the  other  end,  by  means  of  a  second  improvement  was  made  about  the  same 
small  axle  placed  crosswise  under  the  bench,  time  by  G.  Clymer  of  Philadelphia,  who  also 
and  provided  witli  a  crank  on  the  aide  where  nsed  iron  and  a  combination  of  levers;  his  press 
the  pressman  stands.  On  the  end  of  the  bed  was  called  tie  Columbian.  The  third  improve- 
furthest  from  the  platen  is  hinged  a  qnadrangu-  ment  is  due  to  M.  Gsnnal,  a  glue  manufacturer 
lar  frame  of  wood  or  iron  called  the  tympau,  of  Paris,  who,  being  applied  to  by  a  printer 
and  on  the  end  of  the  tympan  is  hinged  an-  named  Ohegarayfor  a  substitute  for  the  putrid 
other  frame  Ottlled  the  frialiet.  The  outer  edge  dog  skin  bails,  devised  the  gelatine  rollers, 
of  the  tympan  is  solid ;  the  inside  is  of  cloth  made  of  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  glue,  which, 
or  parchment  doubled,  with  a  woollen  blanket  are  now  universally  used.  With  these  im- 
between.  The  frisket  is  a  similar  but  more  provements,  and  the  minor  devices  which  have 
slender  frame,  filled  in  with  a  piece  of  thick  been  introduced  since  that  time,  it  is  now  pos- 
paper,  and  its  object  ia  to  hold  the  sheet  to  be  sible  to  print  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  250  im- 
printed against  the  tjmpan.  Theobjei't  of  the  pressions  an  hour. — Toward'the  end  of  the 
tympan  is  to  carry  the  sheet  and  to  form  a  18th  century  it  was  already  felt  that  the  hand 
soft  surface  between  the  paper  and  the  platen,  jreas  would  soon  be  much  too  slow  for  the 
so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure.  It  also  serves  wants  of  the  craft,  and  inventors  began  to 
to  register ;  that  is,  it  carries  marks  or  pins  by  devise  presses  to  be  moved  by  power.  The 
means  of  which  it  is  easy  to  place  the  sheets  first  published  invention  in  this  department 
always  in  the  same  position,  and  thus  have  the  is  that  of  William  Nicholson,  patented  in 
margins  all  equal  and  the  printing  correspond  England  in  1790.  The  types  wore  placed 
on  both  sides.  The  press  is  also  provided  with  around  a  revolving  horizontal  cylinder,  and 
two  counter  weights,  the  one  to  raise  the  plat-  were'  inked  by  rolling  agtunst  another  cyl- 
en  the  moment  the  pressman  lets  go  tlie  lever,  inder  revolving  ia  contact  with  the  first.  The 
the  other  to  turn  back  the  asle  and  bring  the  ink  was  distributed  on  the  inking  cylinder  by 
bed  under  tlie  press  to  the  end  of  the  bench  means  of  several  inking  rollers,  the  last  of 
which  is  free.  There  is  an  inking  table  con-  wHch  revolved  near  the  ink  fountain,  A  third 
sistii^  of  a  flat  surface,  with  two  elastic  balls,  large  cylinder  covered  with  felt,  and  revolving 
one  for  each  hand,  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  contact  with  the  first,  produced  the  impres- 
provided  with  a  short  handle  and  covered  with  aion,  which  was  thus  made  by  rolling  the  sheets 
dogskin,  which  was  most  effective  when  partly  of  paper  between  two  cylinders.  Nicholson 
rotten.  A  email  quantity  of  ink  was  placed  on  failed  ia  attaching  the  types  to  the  cylinder, 
the  inking  table  and  spread  in  a  thin  layer,  and  gave  up  his  plan ;  hut  had  he  succeeded  in 
whence  it  was  taken  up  evenly  on  the  halls  by  this  particular  ho  would  have  found  his  inking 
heating  and  rocking  them  on.  the  table  and  arrangement  entirely  impracticable,  the  gela- 
against  each  other,  and  then  applied  to  the  tine  rollers  as  yet  not  having  been  invented, 
type  in  a  similar  manner,  each  time  an  impres-  Friedrich  Ktinig,  a  printer  of  Sasony,  began  to 
Bi6n  was  to  be  taken.  The  manner  of  using  devise  "improvements  in  printing'  presses  in 
a  hand  press  is  as  follows.  The  form  ia  made  1804.  Tinding  no  help  from  capitalists  on  the 
fasten  the  bed  in  the  proper  position,  and  the  European  continent,  he  went  to  London,  where 
types  are  inked.  The  frisket  is  folded  on  the  he  succeeded  in  interesting  Messrs.  T.  Bentley 
tympan,  and  the  tympan  ia  folded  on  tho  bed,  and  E.  Taylor  in  hia  viewa.  In  1811  he  ob- 
Bo  that  the  frisket  is  between  the  types  and  the  tained  a  patent  for  working  an  ordinary  hand 
tympan.  The  bed  is  brought  underthe  platen,  press  by  power,  hut  this  failed  in  practice, 
and  this  last  is  pressed  down  by  pulling  on  the  Meaara.  Donkin  and  Bacon,  after  experunenting 
lever.  Then  the  preasman  lets  go  the  crank  for  several  years,  succeeded  in  1813  in  buildii^ 
and  the  lever,  when  the  counter  weights  will  for  Oambridge  university  a  machine  on  Nichol- 
laise  the  platen  and  bring  the  bed  from  under  son's  principle,  but  for  the  type  cylinder  was 
it.  The  pressman  nnfolds  the  tympan  and  the  substituted  a  quadrangular  sohd,  on  the  4  flat 
frisket,  and  finds  on  the  last  an  impression  faces  of  which  the  types  were  placed,  and 
from  the  types.  All  the  portions  of  the  frisket  wedged  tight,  as  on  the  table  of  the  ordinary 
which  have  been  printed  upon  are  out  away,  hand  press.  The  inking  rollers  had  a  later^ 
and  all  is  ready  for  printing,  which  is  effected  motion,  so  aa  to  bo  always  in  coDtact  with 
aajust  described,  after  placing  the  sheet  to  be  the  types,  and  the  printing  cylinder  was  in- 
printed  between  the  tympan  and  tho  frisket.  dented  longitudinally  in  4  places  to  receive  the 
A  hand  press  of  the  kind  described  was  gener-  comers  of  the  type  carrier,  and  was  cam- 
ally  worked  by  two  men,  the  one  attending  to  shaped  ao  as  to  press  the  paper  against  the. 
the  inking,  the  other  placing  the  paper  and  types.  This  machine  was  found  too  compli- 
pulling  on  the  lever  to  make  the  impression;  cated  in  general,  and  the  inking  arrangement 
and  tliey  were  able  to  produce  200  copies  print-  was  unsatisfactory.  Me^while  Mr.  KOnig, 
ed  on  one  side  per  hour.  The  first  improve-  with  the  help  of  A.  F.  Bauer,  likewise  a  Ger- 
ment  on  the  hand  press  was  made  in  England  man,  a  native  of  Stuttgart,  and  a  machinist  by 
by  Earl  Stanhope,  in  181B,  It  consisted  in  trade,  had  discovered  that  the  way  to  make  a 
building  tho  whole  of  iron,  andsubatitntiagfor  press  with  aflat  bed  work  rapidly  was  to  apply 
VOL.  xni. — 38 
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the  pressure  with  a  cyHnder  instead  of  &  flat  overtopping  each  other.  This  machine  strock 
Burfaoe;  he  bnilt  B.  machine  secretly,  and  oa  off  6,200  copies  per  hour,  and  worked  dailyfor 
Nov.  28,  1814,  "The  Times"  newspaper  of  more  than  10  jears. — While  they  were  perfect- 
London  informed  ita  readers  that  they  were  ing  cylinder  presses  in  England,  Isaae  Adams 
reading  for  tlie  first  time  a,  sheet  printed  by  of  Boston,  Mass.,  took  up  the  problem  abandon- 
steam.  In  this  machine  the  form  of  types  was  ed  hyKonig  of  working  a  hand  press  by  power, 
made  to  move  horizontally  under  a  printing  andsucceededin  maiingthemaehinedescribed 
cylinder;  the  inking  apparatus  was  placed  in  in  his  patents  of  1880  and  1836.  The  platen  is 
front  of  the  printing  cylinder ;  the  ink  was  in  etationary;  the  bed,  situated  directly  under 
a  long  horizontal  cylinder,  and  by  means  of  a  the  platen,  has  an  np  and  down  motion  of  a 
tightpiaton  was  made  to  drop  regularly  through  few  inches,  but  no  horizontal  motion.  In  front 
small  holes  on  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder  of  the  bed  is  a  largo  inking  roller  revolving 
between  two  iron  rollers,  from  which  it  waa  constantly.  The  tympan  has  a  horizontal  mo- 
distribntod  by  other  rollers,  having  a  rotary  and  tion,  and  carries  a  small  inking  roller  which 
alongitudin^motion,to  two  larger  rollers  cov-  is  brought  at  each  stroke  in  contact  with  the 
ered  with  leather,  under  which  the  form  moved  large  inking  roller,  and  rolls  back  over  the 
to  be  inked.  This  first  press  was  farther  im-  types.  The  tympan  is  also  provided  with  iron 
proved  by  placing  a  printing  cylinder  on  each  fingers  whicli  take  hold  of  the  edge  of  the 
side  oftheinkingrollers,  thus  getting  two  copies  sheet  to  be  printed,  and  carry  it  between  the 
for  each  change  of  motion  of  the  form.  The  bed  and  the  platen.  The  printed  sheet  is  car- 
nnmberreachedwasl,800iHipressionsperhour.  ried  away  by  tapes,  between  which  the  edge 
Mr.  Konig  soon  after  made  a  machine  for  print-  of  the  paper  is  blown  by  means  of  a  blower  or 
ing  both  sides,  which"  was  nothing  more  than  an  air  pump.  The  printed  sheets  are  taken  from 
two  presses  combined  in  one,  the  paper  being  the  tapes  and  piled  up  by  a  fly,  a  sort  of  fork 
carried  from  one  to  the  other  by  S-shapedT;apeB.  made  of  light  wood,  and  carried  on  a  rocking 
The  inking  arrangement  of  KOnig's  macliines  shaft.  The  prongs  of  tie  fork,  which  are  as 
waafarfromperfect,  sometimesiosingtwohours  long  as  the  sheet  is  wide,  enter  between  tbe 
in  getting  started.  Mr.  Oowper  in  1815  patent-  tapes,  and,  at  the  proper  moment  when  tbe 
ed  a  process  for  curving  stereotype  plates,  and  sheet  is  above  them,  rise  suddenly,  describing 
fastening  them  on  a  cylinder ;  but  the  most  a  half  circle,  and  depositing  the  sheet  on  tie 
important  part  of  his  patent  was  the  invention  receiving  table  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocking 
of  the  inking  table.  The  cylinders  were  about  shaft.  Among  llie  secondary  devices  in  Mr. 
5  feet  in  diameter,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  Adams'spres8,themost  important  is  anarrauge- 
the  periphery  was  covered  by  the  stereotype  ment  for  instantly  disconnecting  the  rod  which 
plates,  the  rest  being  used  for  distributing  the  connects  the  bed  with  the  mfun  shaft,  by  press- 
ink.  For  this  purpose  several  distributing  roll-  ing  down  a  pedal  which  is  under  the  foot  of 
ers  were  disposed  over  the  type  cylinder  in  a  the  feeder.  Thus,  if  the  feeder  is  not  ready 
frame  movable  on  hinges,  in  such  a  manner  as  with  tlie  sheet,  he  presses  the  pedal,  and  the 
to  come  snoeessively  in  contact  with  the  types  bed  being  disconnected  remains  stationary,  and 
and  with  the  part  of  the  cylinder  of  a  smaUer  back  printing  is  avoided.  These  presses  are 
diameter  used  as  a  distributing  table.  The  ink  worked  at  three  different  velocities,  and  aver- 
waa  carried  from  the  fountain  to  the  table  by  ago  900  copies  an  hour. — The  object  of  the  in- 
another  set  of  inking  rollers.  A  few  of  these  ventors  of  power  presses  was  speed,  and  for 
machines  were  built  for  and  used  at  the  bank  this  reason  several  attempts  were  made  to 
of  England.  The  next  improvement  was  made  carry  the  types  on  a  cylinder,  and  thus  substi- 
by  Oowper,  associated  with  Applegath ;  it  tute  a  continuous  for  an  alternate  motion  of 
consisted  in  applying  the  distributing  table  to  the  bed.  It  was  reserved  for  an  American  to 
a  flat  bed  press ;  part  of  the  bed  supports  tbe  make  the  flrst  successftil  type-revolving  press, 
types,  and  the  other. part  serves  as  the  dis-  Bichard  M.  Hoe  of  New  York,  after  some 
tributing  table.  These  machines  were  perfectly  costly  nnsuecessfhl  attempts,  succeeded  in  1847 
successful,  and  are  now  used  all  over  the  world,  in  maHng  a  perfect  machine,  on  the  cylinder 
Some  have  one  cylinder  and  print  one  side,  and  of  wliich  the  types  are  held  by  friction  between 
some  have  two  cylinders  and  print  on  both  bevelled  column  rules.  (See  Hob,  Eichaed 
sides.  ITie  momentum  of  the  moving  bed  is  M.)  In  making  this  machine  the  inventor 
overcome  at  each  end  of  the  stroke  cither  by  availed  himself  of  previous  improvements  from 
metal  springs,  or  by  an  air  spring  consisting  of  the  time  of  Nicholson,  namely,  the  gelatine 
a  piston  attached  to  the  frame  entering  a  cyl-  rollers,  the  distributing  table,  the  fly,  and  all 
inder  attached  to  the  moving  plate.  In  18S8  the  improvements  in  the  processes  of  working 
a  faster  press  was  built  for  the  "Times"  on  metal  and.huUding  machines  in  general.  The 
tbe  same  principle  by  Oowper  and  Applegath.  10-cylinder  presses,  such  as  are  used  in  New 
J3y  reducing  tbe  size  of  the  printing  cylinder  York  arid  London  by  the  leading  journals,  strike 
to  6  inches  diameter,  they  succeeded  in  crowd-  off  15,000  impressions  per  hour.  They  are 
ing  4  into  the  same  space  previously  occupied  only  employed  for  newspapers  of  laj^e  circula- 
by  3,  thus  producing  twice  as  many  copieswith  tion. — The  hcnd  press  most  used  in  flie  United 
the  usual  velocity.  These  printing  cylinders  States  is  called  the  "Washington  press;  it  is 
werefedbymeansof  tapesfromfeedingboarda  a  Stanhope  press  very  slightly  modified  by 
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Samtiel  Eiist  of  New  York,  who  obtained  a  Blenheim  and  Rjiminies  in  the  opening  years 
patent  m  1829,  In  England  they  use  the  im-  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  1711  waa 
perial  and  the  Coliirahian.  In  Gremiany  and  Bent  on  a  private  mission  to  Paris  with  proposals 
France  they  have  other  appellations  for  nearly  of  peace.  Tho  negotiationB  began  at  Utrecht, 
the  same  thing.  Hand  presses  are  naed  in  but  proceeded  so  slowly  tJiat  Bdingbroke  went 
large  offices  where  very  fine  and  perfect  work  to  Paris  aa  ambassador  to  hasten  them ;  and 
is  wanted,  or  wJiea  very  few  impressions  are  Prior,  who  was  in  company  with  him,  after 
to  be  struck;  and  they  are  used  in  small  estab-  Bolingbroke's  return  became  the  ambassador, 
lishmenta  where  a  power  press  is  not  required,  but  did  not  pubhely  assume  the  title  until  the 
Tho  Adama  press  is  used  for  fine  printing;  departureofthedukeofShrewshnry, who  "re- 
while  the  cylinder  press  is  employed  for  com-  fused  to  be  associated  with  a  man  so  meanly 
mon  book  work,  for  jobs,  and  for  newspapers  born."  When,  in  Aug.  I7l4,  the  whigs  had 
of  small  circulation.  This  machine  is  in  great  regained  ofBce,  Prior  was  recalled,  and  had  no 
favor  with  printers  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  sooner  returned  than  he  was  arrested  on  a 
good  impressions  when  worked  slow,  though  it  charge  of  treason.  For  two  years  he  remained 
can  be  worked  very  fast  and  still  produce  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  employed  his 
legible  printing. — In  the  patent  records  of  time  in  writing  "  Alma,  or  the  Progress  of  the 
Europe  and  America  will  be  found  descriptions  Mind."  After  hia  release  he  hadnoflsedmeans 
of  many  presses  which  we  have  not  mentioned,  of  subsistence  except  his  fellowship  at  0am- 
Some  have  been  built  and  used  for  a  time,  and  bridge,  but  he  was  rendered  comfortable  for 
some  include  important  devices  which  may  be  life  by  publishing  his  poems  by  subscription, 
of  service  for  future  improvements.  The  press  through  which  he  realized  4,000  guineas.  Ho 
used  for  taking  impressions  from  engraved  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  a  monu- 
plates  consists  of  two  parallel  rollers  pressing  ment  was  erected  to  his  memory,  for  which  he 
the  plate  and  the  paper  between  them.  Tlie  left  £500  in  his  will.  After  his  death  a  "  His- 
rollers  are  turned  by  cranks.  Another  kind  tory  of  the  Transactions  of  his  Own  Times" 
of  printing  machina  was  invented  in  1858  by  was  pubhshed  (2  vols.,  1740) ;  but  although 
Dr.  8.  W,  Francis  of  New  York  for  the  use  Prior  had  been  making  preparation  for  such  a 
of  the  blind.  It  consists  of  a  key  board,  each  work,  there  was  little  in  it  of  his. 
key  acting  on  a  hammer  on  which  a  letter  is  PRISOIANUS,  a  Roman  grammarian,  who 
engraved.  The  letters  are  printed  on  two  lived  about  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century 
movable  sheets  of  paper,  two  copies  being  pro-  A,  D.  From  his  surname  Oa^sariensis  it  is  sup- 
duced  at  once.  posed  that  he  was  born  or  educated  at  Otesa- 
PRINTINGt,  Oalico.  See  Calico.  rea.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Theoctistns,  and  taught 
PRIOR,  the  superior  of  a  convent  of  monks,  grammar  at  Constantinople.  No  other  particu- 
A  daustral  prior  is  one  who  governs  under  an  Jars  of  his  life  are  known.  His  work  on  gram- 
abbot,  by  whom  he  is  removable  at  pleasure ;  mar  is  entitled.  GomnwntarioTum  Ora/mmatico- 
a  conventual  prior  is  one  who  baa  no  officer  rum  Liiri  XVIII.  It  contains  a  large  number 
over  him,  and  his  convent  is  called  a  priory.  of  quotations  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  not 
PRIOR,  Matthew,  an  English  poet,  born  at  otherwise  known,  and  a  parallel  between  the 
Wimborne-Minster,  Dorsetshire,  July  21,  1694,  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  also  wrote  a 
died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  Lord  Orford,  Sept.  "  Grammatical  Catechism  on  13  Lines  of  the 
18,1721.  Ho  waa  educated  at  Westminster,  un-  jEneid;"  a  "Treatise  on  Accents;"  one  on 
der  Dr.  Busby,  and  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam-  "The  Metres  of  Terence;"  and  some  short 
bridge,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1686.  Here  poems,  beside  sovoral  translations  from  the 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles  Montague,  Greek ;  and  the  acrostics  prefixed  to  the  plays 
afterward  earl  of  Halifax,  with  whom  ho  wrote  of  Plautus  are  ascribed  to  him.  His  name  is 
"The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,"  in  ridi-  familiar  in  the  phrase  diminuere  Priaciani 
cule  of  Dryden's  "Hind  and  Panther."  In  caput  (to  break  Prisdun'a  head),  commonly 
1691,  through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Dor-  applied  to  those  who  use  false  Latin, 
set,  he  was  appointed  aeoretary  of  the  embassy  PRISM,  in  geometry,  a  solid  bounded  by 
at  the  Hague,  and  so  recommended  himself  to  plane  faces,  of  which  two  that  are  opposite  are 
tho  favor  of  William  III.  that  lie  made  him  one  equal,  similar,  and  pai-allel,  and  are  called  the 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  When  bases  of  the  prism;  tlie  other  surfaces  are 
Queen  Mary  died  in  1695,  Prior  wrote  an  ode  parallelograms.  The  asia  is  the  line  oonneol^ 
upon  the  event,  and  in  1097  was  appointed  sec-  mg  the  centres  of  the  bases.  The  prism  is 
rotary  of  the  commissioners  who  concluded  tho  triangular,  square,  pentagonal,  and  bo  on,  ao- 
treaty  of  Byswiok,  In  the  following  year  he  cording  as  the  figure  of  the  bases  is  triangular, 
waa  employed  as  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  square,  pentagonal,  &c.  It  ia  right  or  oblique 
the  court  of  France.  In  1699  he  was  made  according  aa  the  sides  are  perpendicular  or  ob- 
under  secretary  of  state,  but  losing  his  place  lique  to  the  bases.  A  right  prism  is  rcgnlar 
shortly  after,  received  in  1700  the  appointment  when  its  bases  have  the  figure  of  a  regular 
of  commissioner  of  trade.  In  1701  ho  waa  a  polygon.  The  prism  corresponds  among  bodies 
member  of  parliament  from  East  Grimtead,  wiUi  plane  surfaces  to  the  cylinder  among 
and  soon  after  changed  his  politics,  becoming  a  bodies  with  curve  surfaces. — In  optics,  a  prism 
violent  tory.    He  celebrated  the  victories  of  ia  a  portion  of  a  refracting  me^mn  bounded 
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by  two  piano  snrfaces  inclined  to  one  another,  early  Christians  irisited  the  inmates  of  the 
The  line  in  which  these  two  surfaces  meet,  or  prisons,  whose  condition  waa  often  wretched 
would  meet  if  produced,  ia  the  edge  of  the  enough,  ministering  to  their  wants,  and  often 
prism ;  their  inclination,  is  called  its  refracting  paying  for  the  privilege  of  admission.  At  a 
angle.  The  form  commonly  used  is  a  trian-  later  period  fhefratrea  mwericordm,  a  benevo- 
gul^r  prism  of  glass.  A  good  contrivaac*  for  lent  order  of  monks,  made  this  one  of  their 
delicate  experiments  may  be  made  with  two  duties.— Tlie  loss  of  caste  in  its  three  degrees, 
rectangular  pieces  of  plate  glass  firmly  set  to  namely,  of  family  position  and  authority,  of 
form  two  sides  of  a  triangular  box  which  is  to  citizenship,  and  of  liberty,  either  of  which 
be  filled  with  water  or  spirits  of  turpentiae,  might  be  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
The  prism  ia  an  essential  part  of  all  apparatus  obviated  to  a  great  extent  the  necessity  for 
for  decomposing  light.  imprisonment,  either  temporary  or  permanent, 
PRISON,  a  building  used  as  a  place  of  penal  in  the  Roman  empire.  No  such  substitute, 
confinement  and  safe  Jceeping.  From  the  oar-  however,  would  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
lieat  periods  we  find  references  to  the  prison,  feudal  barons,  who,  on  the  dissotulJon  of  the 
not  as  a  plaee  of  punishment,  but  as  a  place  of  western  empire,  became  mlers  over  smaJl  dia- 
custody  and  detention.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  tricts  of  territory,  They  required  strong  castles 
Gen,  xxxix.  20,  where  Joseph's  master  is  said  to  protect  their  territory  from  their  enemies, 
to  have  "put  him  into  the  prison,  a  place  where  and  in  the  principal  tower  of  these,  called  the 
the  king's  prisoners  were  bonnd."  The  Philis-  donjon  (whence  our  word  dungeon),  they  gen- 
tines  put  Samson  in  prison,  "  and  bound  him  erally  buUt  rooms  for  the  confinement  of  their 
with  fetters  of  brass,  and  he  did  grind  in  the  captive  foes  or  refractory  retainers.    They  did 

S risen  house."    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  not  attach  the  idea  of  punishment  to  this  dur- 

ews  had  any  prisons  till  the  times  of  Ahab  ance ;  that  was  infiicted  by  torture  or  starvation, 

and  Asa,  and  even  then  their  prisons  were,  These  prisons  wore  sometimes  cut  out  of  the 

like  those  in  most  of  the  oriental  countries  solid  rock,  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth; 

from  that  time  to  the  present,  strong  rooms  or  and  being  dark,  often  damp,  and  with  little  or 

dungeons  in  the  residences  of  high  officers  of  no  means  of  ventilation,  it  is  astonishing  that 

state.    The  Greeks  had  a  great  repugnance  to  life  eonld  have  been  so  long  protracted  in  them 

prisons,  and  debtors  to  the  state  were  the  only  as  we  know  it  sometimes  waa.     There  was  one 

persons  detained  in  them,  except  those  await-  class  of  these  dungeons  intended  to  destroy 

mg  trial.    After  the  Romans  conquered  Greece  life  by  the  combined  influence  of  starvation  and 

and  the  countries  adjacent,  the  prison  seems  to  suffocation.  They  were  sniall  and  bottle-shaped, 

have  been  sometimes  used  as  a  house  of  deten-  with  narrow  mouths  at  top,  and  the  prisoner 

tioa   and   temporary   confinement,   something  was  let  down  into  them.     They  were  called 

like  our  pofice  prisons ;  aucli  was  probably  the  oubliettes,  or  tade  in  yam  (go  in  peace).    The 

case  with  the  prison  at  Philippi,  whence  Paul  provisions  of  Magna   Chm-ta,   protecting  the 

and  Silas  were  released  by  a  miracle.    In  Rome,  subject  frnm  imprisonment  otherwise  than  by 

the  most  diligent  antiquarian  research  has  been  due  coarse  of  law,  were  intended  to  prevent 

abletodiscover  but  one  prison,  that  now  known  arbitrary  detention  and  cruelty;  and  the  prin- 

as  the  Mamertine  caves,  and  snpposed  to  be  cipie,  once  acknowledged,   was  insisted  upon 

the  same  mentioned  by  several  classic  writers  in  numerous    subsequent    ccncessions  wrung 

as  the  Tullian  prison.     It  consists  of  two  rooms  from  the  earlier  tings  of  England,  and  in  ha- 

or  vaults,  one  83  feet  by  22,  the  other  a  semi-  tens  eorpiis  acts  passed  by  parliament  at  a  later 

circle  of  22  feet  radius.    They  were  close  and  date.    The  object  of  these  acta  waa  to  protect 

not  ventilated,  and  life  conld  have  been  pre-  tlie  accused  from  long  detention  before  trial, 

served  in  them  but  a  short  time.    Tliey  were  and  the  convict  from  neglect  and  cruelty  while 

mMnly  used  for  priaonera  awaiting  speedy  exe-  awaiting   his   sentence   or   esecution.      These 

eution.    Tradition  asserts  that  St,  Paul  was  objects,  the  latter  especially,  were  not  wholly 

confined  here  just  before  his  death.    There  was  accomplished,  for,  owing  to  the  foulty  construc- 

another  class  of  houses  of  detention,  called  er-  tiou  of  the  prisons,  which  were  mostly  the  cas- 

goitula,  very  numerous  in  Rome,  which  were  tie  dungeons,  and  the  numerous  abuses  which 

used  for  the  safe  keeping  of  slaves.    The  uaual  had  arisen,  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  were 

mode  of  detaining  a  prisoner  for  trial  was  by  practised,  especially  upon  imprisoned  debtoi-s, 

chaining  him  by  the  hand  to  one  or  two  aol-  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  I,,  and  had  not 

diers ;  and  convicts  were  banished  to  an  island,  wholly  ceased  till  the  reign  of  George  IV, — The 

or  condemned  to  the  quarries  or  the  mines,  idea  of  substituting  confinement  in  prison  for 

The  Justinian  code  makes  but  slight  allusion  to  corporal  violence  dawned  very  slowly  on  the 

prisons ;  its  penal  inflictions  were  tortures,  mn-  minds  of  le^lators.  Even  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in 

tilation,  or  death.    Cioero  had  said  6  centuries  his  "  Commentaries,"  declared  that  the  prison 

before:  Career  non  ad  paniendos,  sed  ad  amti-  was  aplaoe  of  safe  custody,not  aplace  of  pun- 

nendoB  horainea  liafrui  debet ;  and  the  jni-ists  of  Jshment.     The  poor  debtor,  however,  had  long 

the  later  Roman  empire  agreed  with  him.    It  found  that  to  him  it  was  a  place  often  of  most 

was  forbidden  to  imprbon  women  or  soldiers ;  cruel  punishment,  accompanied,  when  the  mal- 

and  the  prison  was  regarded  as  only  of  occa-  ice  or  avarice  of  the  keeper  prompted,  by  tor- 

monal  service,  for  temporary  custody.     The  turea  so  horrible  as  almost  to  surpass  belief. 
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In  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  parliamentary  society,  w3iic3i,  though  in  advance  of  his  time, 

inquiry  was    instituted    into    these    abuses,  are  of  general  application,  and  weil  worth 

which  led  to  the  indictment  of  two  of  the  quoting.     A  prisoner,   even  if  convicted  of 

Erincipal  gaol  keepers  of  London  for  ranrder,  seriona  crimes,  he  conceived  to  be  entitled  to 
Q  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  John  pure  air,  wholesome  and  sufBcient  food,  pro- 
Howard  commenced  his  investigations  into  the  tection  from  cold,  opportunities  of  esercise, 
condition  ofthe  English  prisons,  the  first  reanlts  the  privilege  of  labor,  and  the  devotion  of  a 
of  which  appeared  in  two  acts  of  parliament  part  of  the  proceeds  of  that  labor  to  the  sup- 
passed  in  1778,  one  aholishingprison  fees  (which  port  of  his  family,  if  he  has  one.  Society  baa 
up  to  that  time  had  been  exacted  from  dl  pris-  a  right  to  demand  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  se- 
oners),  and  the  protracted  confinement  of  the  cnrely  confined,  and  that  he  shall  not  he  made 
prisoner  until  these  were  paid ;  the  other  pro-  worse  either  in  body  or  character  by  his  im- 
viding  for  an  improvement  of  the  sanitary  con-  prisonment ;  that  his  intemperance  or  other 
dition  of  gaols.  In  1777  appeared  the  first  work  evil  habits  shall  be  restrained;  and  that  edu- 
of  Howard  on  prisons,  "The  State  of  the  Pris-  cation  and  religious  instruction  shall  be  pro- 
ons  in  England  and  Wales."  The  works  of  Bee-  vided  for  him.  Mr.  Buiton's  remonstrances 
caria  on  crime  and  pnnishment  appeared  about  were  more  immediately  effective  than  those 
thesametimeon  the  continent;  and  in  England  of  Howard  and  his  coadjutors.  The  great 
Sir  William  Blaokstone,  Mr.  Bentham,  and  Mr.  penitentiary  at  Millbank,  whioli  holds  600  male 
Eden  entered  upon  the  work  of  prison  reform  prisoners,  was  commenced  in  1819 ;  and  a  com- 
in  earnest.  It  was  found  that  the  most  hard-  mittee  was  appointed  in  1823  to  revise  the 
ened  criminals,  and  those  comparatively  inno-  statutes  concerning  gaols  and  prisons  in  Eng- 
cent,  and  indeed  often  witnesses  and  persons  land  and  Wales.  In  1885  an  act  was  pass^ 
falsely  accused,  were  placed  together  without  providing  for  inspectors  of  prisons  to  be  ap- 
employment  in  a  common  room ;  that  in  some  pointed  by  the  government;  a  law  which 
cases  the  two  seies  were  confined  in  the  same  has  been  of  great  benefit  in  opening  the  way 
cells,  and  usually  the  most  depraved  prosti-  for  improvements  in  prison  management  and 
tntes  were  permitted  to  associate  with  girls  discipline.  The  Parldinrst  prison  for  juvenile 
hitherto  chaste ;  that  the  gaol  keepers  were  offenders  was  erected  in  1888.  In  1842,  after 
permitted  to  sell  liquors  to  the  prisoners,  and  examination  of  prison  systems  in  other  conn- 
often  for  money  permitted  the  commission  of  tries,  the  Pentonville  prison  was  built  as  a 
gross  crimes  wiUiin  the  prison  walls;  that  in  model  prison  on  the  separata  plan.  Govern- 
consequence  the  prisoners  confined  for  petty  ment  prisons  have  since  been  erected  at  Port- 
offences  left  the  prison  thoroughly  edncated  land,  Portsmouth,  Dartmouth,  Chatham,  and 
in  crime;  that  the  prisons  were  badly  venti-  Briston.  The  hulks  of  men-of-war,  laid  up  in 
Jated  ami  vei?  filthy,  and  that  gaol  fever,  a  ordinary,  wore  for  a  time  used  as  prisons,  but 
disease  of  terrible  malignancy,  often  prevailed,  have  now  been  abandoned  as  every  way  oh- 
cansing  at  one  session  of  the  court,  known  as  joctionable.  Scotland,  once  much  worse  than 
the  "  black  assize,"  the  death  of  300  persons,  England  in  tiie  abuses  of  her  prisons  and  the 
among  them  the  judge,  jury,  several  of  the  laxity  of  their  discipline,  has  smce  1839  been 
lawyers,  and  other  officers  of  the  court ;  and  thoroughly  reformed.  In  Ireland  there  has 
tliat  debtors  often  fell  victims  to  this  fever,  been  much  improvement  in  the  prisons  sinco 
and  spread  it  through  the  visits  of  their  fami-  1828,  though  now  there  is  more  liberty  al- 
lies to  other  neighborhoods.  Attempts  were  lowed  to  the  prisoners  than  wonld  be  deemed 
made  to  remedy  these  evils,  by  building  bet-  consistent  or  desirable  in  other  countries. — 
ter  arranged  gaols,  which,  by  isolation  of  the  Transportation,  which  is  really  a  species  of 
prisoners,  ventilation,  and  thorough  purlfica-  imprisonment,  is  bo  intimately  connected  with 
tion,  should  prevent  snch  disastrous  results ;  the  history  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline  in 
but  the  government  was  occupied  with  trans-  Great  Britain,  that  some  account  of  it  is  neces- 
portation  schemes,  and  these  projects  fell  sary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject, 
through.  Early  in  the  present  century  Mrs.  The  first  instance  of  transportation  of  convicts 
Elizabeth  Fry  commenced  her  mission  to  the  from  Great  Britain  occurred  in  1619,  when  100 
female  prisoners  in  Newgate;  and  in  1818  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Virginia,  and  after- 
Mr.  (afterward  Sir  T.  F.)  Buxton  published  wai-d  small  numbers  were  occasionally  sent  out 
an  "  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Ifisery  are  and  sold  to  the  planters  for  7  or  H  years,  a 
produced  or  prevented  by  the  present  System  practice  often  alluded  to  by  Defoe  and  other 
of  Discipline."  From  thb  work  it  appears  writers ;  but  the  business  was  not  conducted 
that,  notwithstanding  Howard's  exposures,  systematically  till  after  the  year  1718,  when  for 
Mrs.  Fry's  revelations,  and  the  developments  a  number  of  years  as  many  as  3,000  convicts 
made  by  the  committee  of  aldermen  of  Lon-  were  annnally  transported  thither.  These 
don  in  1815,  the  abuses  of  Howard's  time  still  were  sold  to  the  settlers  for  a  term  of  years, 
continued,  and  had  in  many  particulars  in-  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  time  often  be- 
creased,  and  that  a  radical  and  thorough  came  landed  proprietors,  and  purchased  the 
change  was  needed.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  services  of  other  convicts.  The  war  of  the 
"Inquiry,"  Mr.  Buxton  laid  down  certain  prin-  revolution  put  an  end  to  this  trafiic,  and  the 
cipies  as  to  the  rights  of  the  prisoner  and  of  British  government  was  compelled  to  find  a 
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new  outlet  for  its  convict  popiJation.  In  1T3S  honses  of  arrest  for  those  owniting  trial  or 
it  was  determined  to  establish  a  penal  colony  sentence,  and  for  those  imprisoned  for  less 
in  Australia,  and  the  first  cai^,  of  850  coe-  than  a  year ;  B,  judicial  prisons,  for  cases  of 
Tiot8,wasBentontinMarch,  1787,  to  Port  Jack-  appeal  from  the  lower  courts,  for  those  im- 
aon,  near  Sjdhey.  For  some  years  there  was  prisoned  at  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  and  other 
nothing  but  disaster  connected  with  this  trans-  cases  awaiting  the  judgaient  of  the  court  of 
portation.  The  convicts,  stowed  in  large  num-  assizes;  4,  houses  of  correction  for  juvenile 
bers  on  transport  ships,  died  by  hundreds  of  offenders,  and  children  whose  parents  are  con- 
fever  on  the  passage  out;  or  if  they  arrived  victed  of  crime:  6,  central  prisons,  or  houses 
they  were  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence,  and  of  detention  and  hard  labor,  answering  to  our 
perished  of  famine,  or,  to  preserve  life,  adopted  state  or  convict  prisons.  There  are  29  of  these 
the  savage  habits  of  the  native  bush  rangers,  last.  In  all  of  them  the  contractor  or  public 
At  length  the  inflas  of  free  settlers,  the  exten-  agent  is  allowed  to  keep  a  shop  on  the  prem- 
rive  sheep  culture,  and  the  building  np  of  isea,  and  supply  the  prisoners  with  whatever 
large  towns,  made  their  condition  tolerable ;  they  wish ;  and  in  the  central  prisons  the  pris- 
wh^Ie  the  grants  of  lands  to  the  emancipists,  onerhashalfhia  earnings  to  spend  in  tliis  shop, 
&a  those  who  had  served  tlieir  time  were  while  the  other  half  is  reserved  as  a  fund  to  be 
called,  and  the  plan  of  allowing  tickets  of  paidhimathisdischarge.  The  prisoners  not  un- 
leave,  which  in  some  cases  shortened  their  IVeqnently  form  associations  in  prison  to  carry 
term  of  punishment  almost  one  half,  soon  on  extensive  robberies  after  their  release,  and 
gave  to  the  convict  settlers  a  powerful  and  for  the  money  they  receive  at  their  discharge  gives 
a  time  predominating  influence  in  the  colony,  facilities  for  this.  In  1848  labor  was  abolished 
which  was  exerted  for  evil.  This  led  to  the  in  all  the  prisons,  on  tlie  ground  that  it  inter- 
organization  among  the  free  settlers  of  a  party  fered  with  the  industry  of  honest  citizens ;  it 
opposed  to  transportation,  which  eventually  he-  was  reestablished  in  1853,  but  lie  products  of 
came  so  powerful  that  the  home  government  the  labor  are  purchased  by  the  state  for  its 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  public  institutions.  In  1852  transportation  to 
in  1840  transportation  to  South  Australia  Guiana  and  Lambessa  in  Algei'ia  was  Intro- 
ceased.  It  was  maintained  on  Van  Diemen's  duced,  and  is  still  the  principal  punishment 
Land  till  1848,  and  in  North  and  West  A\is-  of  political  offenders, — In  Germany  generally 
tralia  some  time  longer ;  but,  with  the  escep-  the  prisons  are  said  to  be  well  managed.  In 
tion  of  200  or  300  sent  to  western  Australia,  Prussia  the  management  of  all  the  prisons  of 
it  has  now  been  entu-ely  abolished.  Its  dis-  the  conntry  has  been  confided,  since  18E0,  to 
continuance  involved  considerable  difBculty  at  Dr.  Wiohern,  the  founder  of  the  inner  mission, 
home.  The  government  was  under  the  ne-  and  the  rough  houserefomiatoryatHorn,  who, 
oessity  of  materially  shortening  the  sentences  as  inspector-general,  with  full  powers,  has  im- 
of  those  who  were  committed  to  prison  at  proved  the  discipline,  and  placed  over  each  a 
home,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Australia;  and  warden  or  director,  and  snbordinate  officers 
the  introdaction  of  a  ticket  of  license  system,  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  selected  with  great 
intended  to  watch  over  their  condnct  during  cantion  and  discrimination,  in  the  belief  that 
the  period  which  would  have  elapsed  if  they  more  depends  upon  the  personal  character  and 
had  been  transported,  produced  a  panic  in  the  adaptation  to  their  work  of  the  keepers  of  pris- 
English  community  in  1855  and  1858.  Of  the  ons  than  npon  systems  of  discipline,  forms  of 
convicts,  of  whom  there  are  somewhat  more  bnildings,  and  all  other  arrangements,  together, 
than  6,000  in  ail,  3,300  or  3,400  are  employed  The  results  which  have  followed  these  changes 
on  the  public  works  at  Portsmouth  and  Port-  are  said  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  satisfae- 
land,  and  in  the  dockyards  of  Dartmouth  and  tory.— In  the  United  States,  the  prison  has 
Chatham.  The  remainder  are  in  the  Penton-  been  considered  a  place  of  punirfiment  al- 
ville,  Brixton,  and  other  prisons.— In  France,  most  from  the  fii-st  settlement;  and  though 
prisons  were  not  recognized  as  places  of  punish-  mntilation,  branding,  and  coiporal  punishments 
ment  nntil  after  the  revolution.  Previons  to  prevailed  in  the  early  history  of  the  country  as 
that  time,  the  galleys,  the  wheel,  and  the  chain  penalties  for  some  crimes,  and  still  find  a  place 
gang  had  been  the  principal  modes  of  pnnish-  on  the  statute  book  of  some  states,  they  are 
ment.  The  prisons  were  as  badly  managed  now  seldom  inflicted.  The  convict  prisons 
and  aa  objectionable  in  their  construction  as  were  in  a  horrible  condition  prior  to  the  revo- 
those  of  England  until  after  the  restoration,  lution;  but  sinc6l78SrefonnshBvebeen  going 
Before  this  they  had  been  of  three  kinds,  the  on  in  the  lai'ger  states,  and  most  of  the  state 
royal  prisons,  the  prisons  of  the  nobles,  and  prisons  would  compare  favorably,  probably, 
the  ofncial  prisons ;  and  the  greater  part  of  with  those  of  most  other  countries,  though  in 
them  were  castle  dungeons.  Within  the  last  some  of  Item  cmel  punishments  are  yet  re- 
25  years  many  new  prisons  have  been  built,  sorted  to,  and  too  little  discrimination  is  used 
and  improvements  have  been  made,  but  there  in  the  appointment  of  wardens  and  keepers, 
is  still  freedom  of  intercourse  between  prison-  The  larger  cities  have  usually  penitentiaries  for 
ers  in  most  of  them,  and  no  labor  escept  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  sentenced  by  the 
convicts.  The  prisons  of  the  country  are  now  municipal  courts,  aswellashousesof  detention, 
divided  into  5  classes,  viz.  r  1,  police  prisons;  2,    or  police  prisons,  to  which  those  awaiting  trial 
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or  Beotenoe  are  committed.  These  are  gen-  ment,  was  tlie  solitary  prison,  first  tried  in  tlie 
erally  well  constructed  The  gaols  erected  by  prison  connected  with  the  hospital  of  San  Mi- 
the  counties  aie  in  many  instances  hadly  con-  ehele  at  Rome  in  1T03,  but  little  known  prior 
Btructed,  imudiciously  situated,  and  m  charge  to  the  experiment  in  the  Walnut  street  prison 
of  nnflt  keeper.  The  eiiorta  of  the  New  York  at  Philadelphia  in  1789.  The  peculiailties  of 
prison  association,  the  late  Boston  prison  dia-  this  system  were  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
cipline  society,  and  the  Philadelphia  society  prisoneriromalll!amflnsociety,andhisconfine- 
for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  mcnt  in  a  cell  of  considerable  size,  so  arranged 
and  their  repoi-ts  of  the  condition  of  the  pris-  that  he  had  no  direct  intercourse  witli  or  sight 
ons  and  gaols  throughont  the  states,  have  been  of  any  human  being,  and  no  employment  or 
productive  of  much  good  in  the  diffusion  of  instruction.  The  quiet  and  order  which  were 
correct  notions  on  the  construction  and  man-  substituted  for  the  disorder  of  the  previous 
agement  of  these  institutions ;  and  where  sew  want  of  system,  commended  it  at  first  to  the 
prisons  are  erected,  they  are  generally  con-  public  mind ;  and  other  prisons  on  the  same 
stracted  on  better  models. — When,  in  the  latter  plan,  bnt  less  liberal  in  the  size  of  their  cells 
part  of  the  last  century,  imprisonment  came  to  and  the  perfection  of  their  appliances,  were 
be  regarded  as  in  itself  a  punishment,  and  as  erected  in  Masaaclinsetts,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
such  entitled  to  talie  the  place  of  the  cruelties  land,  and  some  of  the  other  states ;  and  in 
and  indignitjes  which  had  previously  been  in-  some  instances,  where  it  was  not  adopted  for 
flicted  npon  the  person,  the  question  of  the  all  the  prisoners,  cells  on  this  plan  were  con- 
best  plan,  of  organization  and  discipline  for  such  struoted  for  the  worst  criminals.  But  cxperi- 
institutions  at  once  became  one  of  great  impor-  ence  soon  demonstrated,  that  there  were  vei-y 
tance.  Men  like  Beccaria,  Howard,  Black-  seriousobjectionstoit.  A  considerable  number 
stone,  Bentham,  and  Eden,  at  once  perceived  of  the  prisoners  fell,  after  even  a  short  confine- 
that  the  congregation  of  a  number  of  prisoners  ment,  into  a  semi-fatuous  condition,  from  which 
in  the  same  room,  by  day  and  by  night,  with  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  rouse  them ;  others 
no  restraint  npon  their  intercourse  with  each  became  violently  insane ;  others  still  commit- 
other,  and  no  employment,  took  away  from  ted  Suicide ;  while  those  who  stood  the  ordeal 
the  vicious  much  of  tJie  terror  of  imprisonment,  better  were  not  generally  reformed,  and  in 
corrupted  the  inexperienced  and  comparatively  most  cases  did  not  recover  sufficient  mental 
innocent,  afforded  opportunity  for  edacation  activity  to  be  of  any  subsequent  service  to  the 
and  combination  in  crime,  and,  instead  of  re-  community.  The  great  cost  of  prisons  con- 
forming the  offender,  turned  him  loose  upon  strueted  on  this  principle  was  another  objection 
society  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  a  ten-  to  it ;  and  the  prisoners  being  entirely  uuem- 
fold  greater  villain  than  when  he  entered  the  ployed,  the  wliole  charge  of  their  maintenance 
prison.  While  these  evils  were  acknowledged,  came  upon  the  state.  It  became  evident  that 
the  most  effectual  remedy  for  them  was  nut  so  some  changes  must  be  made  in  the  system, 
easily  devised.  Various  plans  for  the  construe-  The  "  sep.irate"  system  was  originated  by  the 
tioii  and  management  of  prisons  were  proposed,  Philadelphia  society  for  ameliorating  the  mia- 
but  all,  though  uontaining  many  excellent  fea-  eries  of  public  prisons,  founded  in  1787.  Re- 
tnres,  were  liable  to  serious  objections.  Mr.  taining  tlie  plan  of  continuous  cellular  confine- 
Bentham  published  in  1799  a  plan,  of  what  he  ment,  it  peFmits  the  prisoner  to  work  in  his 
called  a  panoptic  prison,  in  which  every  pris-  cell,  in  some  instances  even  encouraging  him 
oner  was  to  be  confined  in  a  separate  cell,  and  by  reward  for  overwork ;  furnishes  him  with 
each  cell  was  so  arranged  as  to  be  under  the  books,  both  for  rea^ng  and  study,  and  permits 
constant  inspection,  night  and  day,  of  guards  in  him  to  receive  instruction  in  his  cell,  or,  as  in 
a  central  tower.  This  in  its  practical  working  Pontonviile,  England,  ina  genoralschool  room, 
was  found  to  be  a  failure,  and  itsii^^enious  nu-  where  however  he  is  not  permitted  to  see, 
thor  himself,  we  believe,  admitted  it  to  bo  so,  though  ho  may  hear,  his  classmates ;  provides, 
Howard  suggested  some  improvements  in  con-  under  similar  restriction,  for  his  attendance 
struction,  which,  though  a  material  advance  npon  a  prison  chape!,  or  at  least  allows  the 
upon  the  prisons  of  his  day,  have  proved  defeo-  chaplain  to  |)reach  in  the  corridor,  so  that  all 
tive  in  some  pai-ticniars.  One  of  the  worst  can  hcai'  at  the  same  time ;  in  some  instances 
errors  in  his  plans  was  the  provbion  for  lodg-  gives  him  a  little  garden  to  cultivate,  and  thus 
ing  three  prisoners  in  one  cell.  To  devise  the  supply  himself  with  some  luxuries ;  permits 
best  plan  for  accomplishing  the  objects  desired  the  visits  of  the  officers,  chaplain,  &c.,  to  his 
in  imprisonment,  safe  keeping,  moderate  ex-  cell,  and  to  some  extent  of  other  people;  allows 
pense,  determent  from  crime,  maintenance  of  him  to  correspond  under  supervision  with  hb 
heaUIi,  and  the  reformation  and  moral  and  Intel-  friends;  and,  at  Pentonville  and  some  other 
lectual  improv&ment  of  the  prisoners,  has  been  prisons  oftheclass,  provides  such  comforts  and 
a  matter  of  earnest  study  and  investigation  on  appliances  in  his  cell  as  make  it  in  itself  more 
the  part  of  many  philantbropio  and  intelligent  comfortable  even  than  the  sleeping  rooms  of 
men,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  for  the  persons  of  the  middle  classes  genertdly.  The 
last  40  years.  The  first  plan  adopted,  when  advantages  of  this  system  are  represented  to 
public  attention  was  called  to  tlie  evils  of  con-  be,  that  it  individualises  the  convict,  and  pre- 
gregating  prisoners  in  masses  without  employ-  vents  his  recognition  by  other  prisoners  whu  are 
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confined  with  hiin,  and  who  after  his  dischargo  we  have  already  described,  to  prevent  that  in- 
might  attempt  to  compel  him  to  vicious  courses  tercoiirse  between  prisoners  which  experieneo 
bytheirkniiwledgeofhispreviousdisgraee;  that  has  shown  to  ijo  so  productive  of  evil.  It  af^ 
it  renders  a  large  force  of  guards  unnecessary,  tempts  to  accomplish  this  by  solitary  conflne- 
since  combinations  and  conspiracies  are  impos-  ment  in  cells  at  night,  and  by  strictly  enforced 
aible ;  that  it  also  prevents  his  degradation  by  silenco  during  the  day  in  the  workshops  or  in 
those  severe  personal  indignities  which  are  re-  the  chapel.  They  are  permitted,  however,  to 
garded  as  indispensable  in  congregated  prisons;  address  necessary  inquiries  to  their  instructors 
and  that  it  gives  him  more  opportunity  for  in-  in  the  shops,  and  to  the  wardens  and  keepers, 
struction  and  reformation,  to  which  end  the  to  converse  with  the  chaplain,  and  to  partici- 
good  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected  are  pate  in  the  exercisesof  the  Sabbath  school,  and 
supposed  to  contribute.  Under  this  system,  in  singing  in  public  worship.  The  advantages 
the  general  health  of  the  prisoners  is  very  good,  of  this  plan  were,  a  much  less  cost  of  constrnc- 
and  the  mortality  is  less  than  in  most  con-  tion,a3 thecells,havinggrateddoors,andbeing 
gregated  prisons.  Insanity  is  not,  according  only  used  as  lodgii^  and  Sunday  rooms,  could 
to  the  statistics  of  the  past  few  years,  any  be  mnch  smaller ;  greater  efficiency  and  pro- 
more  prevalent  among  those  confined  in  these  ductiveness  in  labor,  the  result  of  working  to- 
ptisons  tlian  among  tiiose  in  congregated  pris-  gether,  in  many  cases  rendering  the  prison  self- 
ons,  and  perhaps  not  quite  as  much  so  in  this  supporting,  or  even  profitable  to  the  state;  end, 
country.  The  first  cost  of  construction,  how-  it  is  stated  in  some  prisons,  a  better  pliyaical 
ever,  is  even  higher  than  in  the  solitary  sys-  and  mental  condition  of  the  men  on  their  dis- 
tem,  and  the  labor,  though  serving  to  occnpy  charge.  It  is  also  urged,  though  hardly  de- 
theniind  of  the  prisoner,  and-defraying  part  of  monstrated,  that  under  this  system  moral  and 
the  cost  of  his  subsistence,  is  still  unprofitable,  religions  instruction  can  be  more  effectually 
nowhere  covering  expenses.  In  Pentonville,  conveyed.  It  is  objected  to  it,  that  tlie  prisoners 
inl849, theaveragecost of  supportingprisoners  know  each  other,  and  find  means  of  coramu- 
(including  all  expenses)  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dixon  nicating  with  each  other ;  that  there  are  oonse- 
at  $250,  wliile  the  earnings  were  less  than  $18.  quently  frequent  outbre^s,  which  ai-e  impos- 
The  Pennsylvania  jirisons  do  much  better  tlian  sible  nnder  the  otlier  systems ;  that  the  prisoner 
this,  hut  are  still  conducted  at  a  heavy  loss,  is  more  at  the  mercy  and  caprice  of  his  keeper 
"While  the  prisoners  are  obedientand  docile,  than  in  the  othersystems;  andthatthe  results, 
quiet  and  well  behaved,  they  lose  to  some  ex-  so  far  as  escapes,  deaths,  and  cases  of  insanity 
tent  their  mental  activity,  and  on  their  dis-  show,  are  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  separate 
charge  a  considerable  number  of  them  sink  system.  It  is  obvioua  that  much  more  must 
down  into  a  semi-fatuous  state,  even  wlien  depend  npon  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
their  confinement  has  been  only  of  18  months'  warden  and  keepersinthissystem  tlian  in  those 
or  two  years'  duration.  This  occurred  to  such  which  we  have  previously  described.  TheAu- 
a  degree  at  Pentonville,  decidedly  the  healthi-  bum  system,  with  some  variations  in  matters 
est  and  best  managed  of  these  prisons,  that  of  detail,  and  more  or  less  strictness  in  the  en- 
when  the  men,  after  18  months'  imprisonment,  forcementof  silence,  is  now  adopted  in  the  state 
were  removed  on  shipboard  for  transportation,  prisons  of  most  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
they  were  found  entirely  incapable  of  taking  principal  penitentiaries  or  district  prisons.  It 
care  of  themselves,  becoming  in  a  day  or  two  is  also  adopted  in  a  considerable  number  of  the 
light-headed,  low-spirited,  silly,  and  sonic  of  county  prisons,  especially  the  larger  and  more 
them  subject  to  sudden  fiuntings ;  and  it  was  recently  erected.  In  England  it  is  the  system 
found  necessary,  for  some  weeks  before  ship-  generally  preferred  in  the  county  prisons  and 
ping  the  subsequent  companies,  to  bring  them  penitentiaries.  It  is  also  adopted  in  the  29  con- 
into  association  with  each  other,  and  encourage  vict  prisons  (mauona  centrales)  of  France.  In 
them  to  talk  and  be  merry.  Nor  has  it  been  Ireland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
found  that,  in  cases  of  discharge,  the  reforma-  and  Norway,  on  the  contrary,  the  separate  sys- 
tions  weresonumerousaswastobehoped.  If  tem  has  the  preference;  while  in  Germany 
they  retained  sufficient  vitality  and  Intellect  to  both  ai-e  in  use.  In  Italy  there  is  very  little 
be  active,  their  activity  haa  very  often  been  for  system  or  order  in  the  prisons,  except  in  Sar- 
evil;  if  they  were  stupid  and  idiotic,  they  re-  dinia,  where  some  years  since  the  separate  plan 
mained  so. — The  "  silent"  or  Auburn  system  was  received  with  the  most  favor. — In  Eng- 
did  not  originate  at  Auburn,  for  in  1773  land  the  i-elinqnishment  of  transportation  has 
Howard  saw  it  in  practice  at  Ghent,  and  spoke  been  followed  by  some  modifications  of  the  sys- 
of  it  approvingly.  Not  long  after,  however,  terns  we  have  described.  These  are  doe  mainly 
this  plan  was  abolished  there  by  the  emperor  to  the  inflnence  of  Major-General  Sir  Joshua 
Josephll.,  andtheoldrepimereinstated.  There  Jebb,  who  has  since  1837  devoted  much  attea- 
is,  however,  little  reason  to  suppose  that  Oapt.  tion  to  the  construction  and  management  of  con- 
Elam  Lynds  had  any  knowledge  of  the  prison  Tiot  prisons,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  board 
at  Ghent,  when  in  1833  he  made  his  experiment  of  convict  prison  directors.  His  system  recog- 
at  'Auburn,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  nizes  3  periods  of  probation  for  prisoners.  I. 
managed  on  the  solitary  system.  Itisthepnr-  Imprisonment  in  a  separate  prison  for  9  months. 
poB©  of  the  Auburn  plan,  e<iual]y  with  those  Prisoners  ore  sent,  when  convicted,  to  Wake- 
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field,  Leicester,  or  Millbant,  and  thoncs  drafted  opened  a  home  for  discharged  female  priaon- 
to  Pentonville,  where  the  separation  is  less  ae-  ers.  In  Boston  a  similar  organization  exists, 
vere  than  formerly,  the  prisoners  seeing  each  and  aperiodicalcalled"ThePrisoner'sFriend" 
other  in  the  yards  and  chapel.  3.  Associated  is  published  by  tte  Eev.  Mr.  Spear.  In  Lon- 
labor,  or  penal  servitude  on  tte  pnhlio  works,  don  an  association  called  the  dischai^ed  pris- 
at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  or  Portland.  The  oner's  lud  society  has  been  formed  for  the  ac- 
prisoners  work  in  gangs  at  the  quarries,  docks,  complishment  of  the  same  purpose.— See  John 
or  fortifications  by  day,  bnt  are  confined  in  Howard,  "The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England 
separate  cells  at  night.  3.  A  ticket  of  leave  in  and  Wales"  (177T),  "Accoant  of  the  Prisons 
"W.  Australia,  or  labor  on  free  ground  and  in  and  Hospitals  in  Enssia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
ordinary  clothes,  and  lodging  in  barraota,  nn-  mark"(lT84),  and  other  works;  Bentham,"  The 
der  surveillance,  at  home.  In  all  these  periods,  Panopticon,  a  Plan  for  a  Hew  Prison"  (1799) ; 
gratnitiea  in  food  and  money,  the  latter  payable  "  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England,  Scotland,  and 

Sartly  at,  their  discharge,  and  partly,  if  their  Wales,"  &c.  (1810) ;  "  Considerations  on  Pris- 

eportment   is  correct,  8  or  6  months  after,  ons,  with  Plana  for  their  better  Eegulation" 

are  attainable  by  good  conduct  and  industry.  (1812) ;  the  Rev.  J.  Field,  "  Prison  Discipline, 

Marks ,  of  good  conduct  also  shorten  by  some  with  Arguments  in  favor  of  the  Separate  Sys- 

weeks  or  months  the  term  of  puni^ment,  tern"  (London,  1848) ;    J.  Hepworth  Dixon, 

The  system  is  well  administered,  but  its  results  "The  LoudouPrisons"  (London,  1850);  Schier- 

are  unsatisfactory.    The  cost  per  head  for  the  mans,  Priiyis  dedroitcrivdn^HBraiseh,  1853); 

support  of  convicts  is  over  f  ISO,  while  their  "  Reports  of  the  Prison   Discipline  Society" 

earnings  do  not  exceed  half  tiiat  sum;  there  are  (Boston,  1826  ef  se^.);  "Reports  of  the  New 

frequent  violent  outbreaks  at  the  government  York  Prison  Association"  (1844^'59) ;  "  Quar- 

works,  7  occurring  the  past  year,  and  the  re-  torly  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline,"  vols.  i.  to 

commitments,  amounting  to  nearly  25  per  cent.,  xv.  (Philadelphia,  1845-'60);  J.  L.  Tellkampf, 

though  due  in  part  to  the  better  fare,  &c.,  in  LL.D.,  "Essays  on  Law  peform,  Penitenti- 

the  convict  prisons  than  in  the  gaols,  do  not  aries,  &o.,  in  Great  BritMn  and  the  United 

speak  well  for  the  reformatory  influence  ex-  States  of  America"  (London,  1859) ;  Holtzen- 

erted.     The  whole  number  of  convicts  in  the  dorf,  "The  Irish   Convict   System"   (London, 

10  English  prisons  in  May,  1861,  was  7,065.  1860);  W.Parker  Eoulke,  "On  Cellular  Sep- 

The  Massachusetts  state  prison  has  adopted  a  aration"  (Philadelphia,  1861) ;    De  Beaumont 

plan  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  but  a  little  and  De  Tocqneville,  I>u  ayatime  penitentiairg 

more  favorable  to  the  prisoner.    By  continued  aux  £tat&  UhU,  et  de  son  appUeation  enFranee, 

good  conduct,  a  prisoner  may  be  credited  with  translated  by  Dr.  F.  Lieber  (New  York,  1832) ; 

from  3  to  5  days  on  each  month,  according  to  M.  Berenger,  SepreaHon  penale  (Paris,  I860), 
the  length  of  his  sentence,  and  the  term  for        PRIVATEER,  an  armed  private  vessel  which 

which  he  is  imprisoned  is  materially  diminished  bears  the  commission  of  a  state  to  cruise  agmnst 

in  this  way  if  his  conduct  is  uniformly  good,  the  commerce  of  its  enemy.    When  one  sov- 

This  plan  is  liable  to  some  serious  objections,  ereign  has  duly  declared  war  against  another, 

A  better  one  is  that  of  intermediate  prisons,  all  the  subjects  of  the  former  are  enemies  of  all 

now  adopted  in  Ireland.    A  regular  scale  has  the  subjects  of  the  latter.  From  this  principle 

been  adopted,  and  the  prisoner  who  is  sen-  of  the  law  of  nations  follows  the  unquestionable 

tenced  for  10  years  may,  after  serving  S  years  corollary,  that  no  citizen  of  one  of  the  belligerent 

in  a  "separate"  prison,  if  his  conduct  has  been,  states  can  complain  of  tlie  hostile  acts  of  any 

good,  be  then  transferred  to  an  intermediate  citizen  of  the  other.    Therefore,  as  far  as  abso- 

Erison,  where  he  is  employed  with  others  who  luteinternational  rights  are  concerned,  it  makea 

ave  behaved  well ;  and  if  his  deportment  is  no  difierence  whether  a  depredation  or  capture 

exemplary,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  by  a  subject  of  the  enemy  has  or  has  not  been 

receives  a  ticket  of  license,  which  permits  him  expressly  sanctioned   by  his   sovereign.     The 

to  be  at  lai^e,  but  under  the  surveillance  of  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  however,  con- 

oonstabulary,  at  whose  ofBces  he  is  registeredi  demns  all  unauthorized  hostilities ;  and  a  cap- 

if  he  behaves  well  he  is  unmolested,  but  if  ho  ture  or  other'  hostile  act  without  the  sanction 

falls  into  vicious  habits  he  is  remanded  to  the  of  a  competent  sovereign  power,  although, 

separate  prison,  to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  strictly  speaking,  it  would  not  be  piracy,  yet 

his  term.    This  plan  has  already  been  tested  in  would  be  so  much  like  it,  or  so  irregular  and 

the  case  of  nearly3,000  prisoners  in  that  conn-  odious,  that  it  would  unquestionably  provoke 

try,  and,  it  is  asserted,  with  more  satisfactory  re-  the  severest  ti-eatment  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy 

suits,  so  far  as  the  reformation  ofthe  prisonersis  against  those  who  engaged  in  it.    Yet,  though 

concerned.thanan'yother. — Withinafewyears  unauthorized   capture   of  enemy  property  is 

past  considerable  attention  has  been  bestowed  no  offence  under  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  an  in- 

upon  the   condition   of  discharged  prisoners,  fraction  of  the  public  law  of  the  captor's  own 

Tnrough  the  efforts  of  tho  late  Isaac  T.  Hop-  state.    For  the  universal  rule  is  that,  except  in 

per  the  New  York  prison  association  was  or-  self-defence,  only  those  subjects  may  take  part 

ganizod  for  the  relief  of  this  class,  and  with  in  hostilities  who  are  thereto  expressly  or  con- 

S   small    income    has   accomplished    a    large  stmctively  authorized  by  their  sovereign.     In 

amount  of  good.    A  separate  association  has  him  alone  resides  the  power  of  makug  war. 
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In theeserciseof it hemayemploy whatmeans  tainly  have  no  patriotic  motive  in  a  epting 
he  pleases.  He  may  limit  himself  to  his  own  such  a  cflmmisaion.  Such  a  motive  a  o 
ships,  or  he  may  resort  to  those  of  other  states,  probably  even  when  the  privateer  sa  Is  mde 
Of  the  former  he  may  employ  only  bis  pnblio  the  flag  of  Lis  own  country;  hut  then  the 
vessels,  or  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  private  country  does  really  derive  some  hen  fit  t  m 
vessels  of  his  subjects  hy  commissioning  them  the  service.  In  the  case  supposed,  th  n  utral 
to  seize  the  merchant  ships  of  the  enemy.  These  is  a  sort  of  legalized  pirate,  and  so  in  1  d  h  s 
commissioned  private  ships  or  privateers  are  in  regarded  by  those  conventions  and  t  at  s 
naval  warfare  much  the  same  as  the  volunteer  which,  in  eondenmation  of  this  abuse  of  the 
corps  are  in  the  land  service.  In  both  cases  international  laws  of  war,  almost  all  nations 
the  commissions  proceeding  from  the  sovereign  have  entered  into.  The  French  ordonnance  de 
make  those  who  bear  thorn  the  instruments  and  la  marine  expressly  declared  such  practice  to 
servants  of  the  state.  On  the  sea  it  is  the  let-  be  piraey.  The  treaties  between  IVance  and 
ters  of  marque  which  give  that  interest  in  the  Holland  in  1663,  between  the  United  States 
prize  which  is  the  inducement  to  engage  in  the  and  France  in  1789,  of  the  United  States  with 
servioe.  For,  primarily,  all  prizes  vest  in  the  England  in  1T94,  with  the  Netherlands  in 
Btate,  and  it  is  tie  commission  alone  which,  I7y2,  with  Prussia  in  1785  and  1799,  and  with 
nuder  the  municipal  regulations  of  each  state,  Spain  in  1795,  with  Sweden  in  1783  and  1811, 
deflnesthe  proportion  of  the  captured  property  all  declared  that  if  any  citizen  of  either  con- 
and  the  other  rewards  which  shall  fall  to  the  tracting  power  should,  take  letters  of  marque  to 
privateersman.  (See  Pbize.)  To  guard  against  carry  on  privateering  against  the  other  from 
the  excesses  and  abuses  which  are  incident  to  any  power  with  whom  Oie  other  was  at  war, 
privateering,  it  has  been  subjected  to  various  he  diould  be  treated  as  a  pirate.  The  later 
restrictions.  Some  states  have  regulated  the  practice  of  nations  also  accords  with  the  spirit 
oompositioa  of  tlie  crews,  and  have  forbidden  of  these  express  compacts.  In  the  war  with 
all  cruising  in  the  rivers  or  along  the  coasts  Mesico,  England  and  France  forbade  their  suh- 
within  the  sea  line  of  the  euemy.  Generally  jects  to  accept  the  privateering  commissions 
commissions  are  gi-anted  on  condition  that  the  which  were  offered  by  that  power.  So  in  the 
rights  of  neutrals  shall  be  respected,  and  that  late  Eassian  war,  the  neutral  European  states 
bdligerent  rights  shall  in  all  cases  he  enforced  prohibited  their  subjects  from  taking  part  in 
according  to  tlie  rules  of  war ;  that  prizes  shall  the  war,  either  hy  accepting  letters  of  marque 
be  brought  for  adjudication  before  the  proper  or  otherwise  aiding  the  belligerents.  Austria, 
tribunal ;  and  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Denmark,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  excluded 
cruise  shall  he  confined  to  the  instructions  of  privateersfromtheirports.  The  foreign  enlist- 
govemment  Bonds  are  taken  for  the  due  per-  ment  acts  of  Great  Britwn  and  the  United  States 
formance  of  these  engagements,  and  owners  and  are  permanent  statutes,  which  impose  severe 
oiEcers  are  suhjected  to  penidties  for  the  viola-  jienalties  on  citizens  or  residents  who  receive 
tion  of  them, — Privateering  may  be  regai'ded  in  commissions,  equip  privateers,  or  enlist  men  for 
two  aspects,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  that  there  service  in  any  foreign  war.  This  species  of 
are  two  kinds  of  privateering,  one  of  which  is  privateering  seems  to  be  weO  nigh  repressed, 
far  more  legitimate  and  defensible  than  the  Not  so  the  other.  For  nearly  a  eentuiy  the  ex- 
other.  The  former  of  these  kinds  is  that  in  pediencj  of  its  suppression  had  been  at  inter- 
which  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  states  at  war  vals  elaborately  discussed ;  yet  in  all  that  pe- 
sail  under  their  own  flag  agmnst  the  enemy,  riod  but  little  advance  had  been  made  toward 
They  find  employment  in  this  way  for  the  the  settlement  of  the  question.  In  1856  the 
ships  which  during  war  must  almost  of  neces-  subject  was  revived  at  the  congress  which  con- 
sity  be  withdrawn  from  trade ;  and  they  eon-  rened  at  Paris  after  the  Eussian  war,  and  the 
tribute  very  materially  to  the  maritime  strength  fctates  there  represented  made  mutual  engage- 
of  their  state.  In  such  a  country  as  the  United  ments  to  surrender  the  practice  of  jjrivateering. 
Stites,  which  from  various  motives  maintains  The  United  States  still  maintains  its  old  pori- 
an  mconsiderable  navy  compared  with  those  of  tion.  As  early  as  1785  (to  review  briefly  the 
the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  the  as-  doctrine  and  practice  of  our  government  upon 
Eistance  of  the  mercantile  marine  would  bo  in  this  matter)  the  United  States  made  an  effort 
case  of  war  almost  indispensable.  In  fact,  to  abolish  privateering.  In  that  year,  and 
making  war  vessels  of  merchantmen  would  be  while  he  was  negotiating  with  Prussia  the 
nothing  else  than  the  creation  of  an  a^lcquate  treaty  which  was  afterward  concluded,  Dr. 
naval  fleet  This  sort  of  privateermg  the  Unit-  Franklin  wrote;  "  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ed  States  hasalwaysdefended  and  encouraged,  ica,  though  better  situated  than  any  European 
though,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  it  has  pio-  nation  to  make  profit  by  privateering,  are,  so 
feased  itself  willing  to  surrender  on  fair  condi-  far  as  in  them  lies,  endeavoring  to  abolish  Uio 
tions  even  this  manifest  and  just  advantage,  practice,  by  ofiering  in  all  their  treaties  with 
The  other  and  more  odious  form  of  privateer-  other  powers  an  article  engaging  solemnly  that 
ing  is  that  in  which  a  neutral  accepts  a  com-  in  case  of  future  war  no  privateer  shall  be  com- 
mission from  one  of  two  belligerents.  Here  missioned  on  either  side,  and  that  unarmed 
the  legitimacy  of  the  practice  is  not  so  clear,  at  merchant  ships  on  hotli  sides  shall  pursue  their 
least  BO  f^r  aa  affects  the  neutral.    He  can  cer-  voyages  unmolested."    Dr.  Franklin  procured 
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the  insertion  of  both  these  propositions  in  the  jection  which  it  has  always  urged.  The  en- 
treaty witli  Prussia.  In  the  Biibsequent  treaty  ewer  of  our  goreriiment  to  the  declaration  was, 
of  1799  with  that  power,  however,  all  pcovi-  through  Mr.  M^cy,  that  the  United  States 
sions  of  this  character  were  omitted.  In  lTfl2,  would  accept  the  whole  of  it  "in  case  the 
it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  the  legialatiTa  clause  abolishing  privateering  were  amended 
assembly  of  France  proposed  that  nations  should  by  adding  that  the  private  property  of  the  sub- 
agree  by  mutual  conventions  to  abolish  pri-  ject  or  citizen  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas 
Tateeringand  the  seizure  of  private  property  on  should  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  public 
the  ocean.  The  proposal  met  but  little  favor,  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except 
and  these  practices  wore  perhaps  never  loore  it  be  contraband  of  war." 

extensively  carried  on  than  during  the  wara  PRIVET  {liguatrum  vulga/re,  Linn.),  the  or- 
whieh  followed  the  French  revolution.  Again  dinary  name  of  a  half  evergreen  shrub  used  for 
in  1824  the  subject  was  revived,  when,  on  our  live  hedges.  The  common  privet  belongs  to  the 
part  again,  it  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of  natural  femilj  oUacem,  trees  or  bushes  having 
the  English  government.  Tho  plenipotentia-  simple,  mostly  entire  leaves,  perfect  or  poly- 
riea,  Messrs.  Huskiason  and  Stratford  Canning,  gamous  flowers  with  calyx  and  corolla,  and  the 
declined  however  to  entertain  the  propositions  fruit  either  a  berry  or  a  drupe.  (See  Olive.) 
of  our  minister,  Mr.  Rash,  and  he  reported  to  The  genus  ligustrwm  is  distinguished  by  its 
government  that  in  his  opinion  Great  Britain  short,  tubular,  4-toothed  calys,  and  funnel- 
was  unwilling,  under  any  circumstances,  to  ae-  shaped,  4-lobed  corolla,  tho  tube  exceeding  the 
cede  to  the  abolition  of  private  war  upon  the  calyx;  the  stamens  are  3,  inserted  into  the  tnbe; 
ocean.  But  a  radical  change  in  the  sentiments  the  style  very  short,  stigma  obtuse,  bifid ;  berry 
of  English  publicists  upon  this  question  is  in-  globose,  2-celled  and  1-aeeded;  albumen  some- 
dicated,  it  would  seem,  by  the  language  of  Lord  what  hard;  embryo  inverted.  The  common 
Olajeadon  in  1854.  In  submitting  to  onram-  privet,  also  called  prim,  occurs  in  pastures  koA 
bassador,  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  declaration  re-  fields  in  eastern  New  England  and  in  New 
Bpecting  neutrals  which  Franco  and  Enghmd  York.  It  is  a  hardy  shrub  with  numerous 
afterward  issued,  the  British  minister  advooat-  branches,  growing  in  clumps  from  strong,  mat- 
ed the  abandonment  of  privateering,  and  es-  ted,  yellow  roots,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  6 
pressed  his  condemnation  of  the  practice  as  one  to  8  feet.  The  leaves  are  small  with  very  short 
which  was  "inconsistent  with  modern  civiiiza-  petioles,  opposite  or  crowded  in  tufts,  lanceo- 
tion."  Mr.  Buchanan  replied,  that  under  exist-  late-acute  at  both  ends,  entire,  pale  green,  and 
ing  circumstances  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  smooth  on  both  sides.  The  flowers  are  borne 
the  United  States  to  agree  to  a  surrender  of  tho  upon  short  terminal  panicles,  the  calyx  short 
practice,  unless  the  naval  powers  of  the  world  with  4  very  blunt  teeth,  the  corolla  a  short 
would  go  one  step  further  and  consent  to  tho  tube  with  4  oblong,  expanded  pointed  scg- 
abolition  of  all  war  against  private  property  menta;  the  tube  encloses  2  very  short  stamens 
upon  tho  ocean,  as  was  already  agreed  upon  as  with  large  sulphur-colored  anthers,  whoso  pol- 
to  private  property  upon  the  land.  In  answer  len  is  fragrant ;  the  berry  is  of  a  polished  black 
to  Mr.  Buchanan's  despatches,  Mr.  Secretary  color  and  very  conspicuous  in  winter.  The  fo- 
Marcy  reminded  the  British  government  that  liage  turns  rusty  and  shrivels,  falling  off  as 
the  United  States  laws  go  as  far  as  and  even  tho  cold  becomes  severe ;  but  when  in  full  leaf 
further  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  pro-  and  flower  the  shrub  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. — 
hibiting  its  subjects  from  entering  into  foreign  The  privet  is  raised  from  theseeda.  Themeth- 
privateer  service ;  but  he  added  that  the  coun-  od  generally  considered  the  best  is  to  gather 
try  would  not  enter  into  any  convention  where-  the  berries  as  soon  as  mature  and  place  them 
by  it  would  preclude  itself  from  resorting  to  its  in  a  heap  to  rot,  saving  the  seed  in  the  spring; 
merchantmen  in  case  of  war.  Finally  the  sub-  others  advise  that  the  berries  themselves  be 
mission  to  our  government  of  tho  declaration  sown  at  once.  The  usual  mode  of  propagation 
which  was  signed  at  Paris  in  1856,  by  theplen-  in  Europe  is  by  cuttings,  which  root  easily, 
ipotentiaries  of  the  chief  states  of  Europe,  Theplantsflourishespeeiallyinastrong,  loamy, 
called  for  a  new  consideration  of  the  question,  moist  soil,  but  they  will  grow  in  almost  any 
Beside  provisions  affecting  the  rights  of  neu-  kind,  and  even  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  de- 
trals,  the  convention  contained  an  article  which  ciduous  trees.  If  intended  for  low  trees,  the 
declared  that  privateering  was  aboUshed.  The  side  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off;  otherwisethey 
four  poinla  of  the  declaration  were  to  be  re-  require  very  little  pruning.  When  set  out  for 
garded  as  an  entirety ;  they  were  to  be  binding  hve  hedges  in  a  good  soil  and  sheltered  aitua- 
only  between  those  powers  which  assented  to  tion,  the  foliage  sometunes  survives  the  winter, 
them ;  and  the  states  that  signed  the  conven-  Scarcely  any  other  shrub  forms  so  beautiful 
tion  undertook  to  invite  the  accession  of  those  a  low  hedge,  and  few  are  so  exempt  from  dis- 
powers  which  were  not  represented  at  the  con-  eases  orfromthe  ravages  of  insects.  Tho  wood 
gress.  Most  of  the  secondary  states  of  Europe  of  the  privet  is  hard  and  close-grained,  and 
and  America  gave  prompt  adhesion  to  the  ar-  when  of  sufScient  size  is  fit  for  turning  in  the 
ticles  of  the  declaration.  The  United  States  lathe ;  it  also  makes  a  superior  charcoal  for 
declined  to  do  so.  It  objected  to  the  privateer-  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The  leaves 
ing  clause,  and  alleged  the  same  grounds  of  ob-  and  bark  are  bittor,  and  the  smaller  twigs  clip- 
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ped  in  Jnne,  dried  and  pulverized,  are  used  ernment  of  a  conntry,  on  the  declaration  of 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  for  tanning  leather,  war,  to  establish  tribunals  of  prize ;  and  it  ia 
The  joui^  slender  branches  arid  ahoots  are  em-  then  responsible  to  all  foreign  nations  for  the 
ployed  like  osiers  for  basket  making  and  for  correctness  of  the  decisions  therein  made.  So 
tying  packages.  The  berries  affordarosecolor  far  as  the  property  in  question  is  concerned, 
which  is  used  in  tinting  maps  and  prints ;  they  the  sentence  of  the  prize  court  is  conclusive 
are  also  eaten  by  several  kinds  of  birds,  A  upon  all  the  world.  If  the  sentence  is  one  of 
greenish  oil  fit  for  lamps  or  to  make  soap  is  condemnation,  the  title  of  the  former  owner  of 
extradited  from  them  by  pressure. — There  are  the  property  is  divested,  and  oR  nations  are 
several  varieties  of  the  common  privet,  such  as  bound  to  respect  the  new  title  acquired  under 
the  white-berried,  yellow-berried,  green-ber-  it.  Togivethedeoisionof thecourtthiseflcct, 
ried,  the  narrow-leaved,  and  the  variegated  however,  it  must  appear  conclusively  that  the 
leaved;  but  the  most  desirable  of  all,  especially  court  had  jurisdiction  over  the  property  in 
for  live  hedges,  ia  the  Italian  or  evergreen.  The  question.  The  court  must  be  established  in 
apike-flowered  privet  {L.  spicatum,  Hamilton)  the  country  of  the  captor,  or  in  that  of  his  ally 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  a  shrub  in  the  wai',  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
6  or  8  feet  high,  with  elliptical  acute  leaves,  prize  should  be  brought  within  a  port  of  one 
which  are  hairy  on  their  lower  surfaces ;  the  of  these  countries.  It  is  the  practice  of  Great 
flowers  crowded,  almost  sessile,  disposed  in  a  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  to  adjudicate 
thyrse,white,appearingin  Juneand  July.  The  upon  captures  which  have  been  carried  into  a 
wax  tree  (£.  Ivetdum,  Alton),  so  called  from  neutral  port.— The  nezt  question  to  be  consid- 
eicreting  a  wasy  matter,  is  a  small  tree  10  to  ered  is:  Who  are  enemies,  and  what  property 
SO  feet  high,  with,  broad,  ovate-oblong,  acumi-  is  liable  to  capture  t  For  this  purpose  not  only 
nate  leaves,  shining  on  their  upper  surfaces,  the  native-horn  citizens  of  the  belligerent  are 
the  flowers  in  thyrsoid  panicles,  white.  It  is  a  considered  as  enemies,  but  all  persons  who 
handsome  object  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  have  their  domicile  in  the  hostile  country ;  and 
and  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  the  citizens  of  a  country  which  is  under  tha 
by  grafting  upon  the  common  privet.  It  is  a  permanent  or  temporary  dominion  of  the  ene- 
native  of  China,  Other  species  are  known  in-  mies  of  another  country,  are  considered  as  the 
digenous  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  citizens  of  the  latter,  and  all  trade  with  them 
PEIVY  COUNCIL,  See  Cocitcil,  is  illegal,  unless  the  government  chooses  to  rec- 
PRIZE,  aJiy  property  captured  at  sea  in.  vir-  ognize  tlie  country  as  neutral,  in  which  case 
tue  of  the  rights  of  war.  A  difference  esista  in  courts  of  justice  are  bonnd  by  such  recogni- 
praotice  between  war  on  land  and  on  the  sea  in  tion.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  citizen  of 
respect  to  private  property.  On  land  private  one  conntiy  can  espatriate  himself  on  the 
property,  with  some  esceptions,  is  respected  breaking  out  of  war,  im  order  to  acquire  neu- 
by  all  civilized  nations ;  but  at  sea  all  the  prop-  tral  rights  and  privileges;  but  it  b  certain  that 
erty  of  every  citizen  of  a  belligei-ent  country  is  if  he  removes  in  order  to  mask  his  mercantile 
liable  to  capture.— The  general  rights  of  a  bel-  projects  under  a  neutral  flag,  such  an  act  is 
ligerent  are  to  make  captures  by  his  public  fraudulent  and  of  no  avail.  But  if  he  has  re- 
armed vessels  of  war,  to  grant  commissions  to  moved  during  peace,  and  acquired  a  domi- 
private  persons  for  the  same  object,  and  to  eile  in  a  foreign  country,  he  may  engage  in 
establish  tribunals  of  prize  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  a  country  which  is  nt  pence  with  Ms 
examining  into  all  maritime  captures,  and  of  adopted  oountiy,  although  at  war  with  that  of 
judicially  deciding  upon  their  validity.  By  the  his  nativity.  The  question  of  the  domicile  of  a 
declaration  of  war  all  the  citizens  of  the  belli-  person  is  generally  to  be  determined  by  his  in- 
gerent  countries  respectively  become  enemies,  tention.  Thus  if  he  goes  to  a  foreign  country 
and  the  citizens  of  one  country  may  seize  any  for  a  temporary  purpose,  with  the  intention  of 
property  of  the  other  that  theymaymeet  with  returning  after  accomplishing  his  object,  he 
at  sea.  Property  however  so  seized  belongs  would  not  acquire  a  domicile  there.  If,  how- 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  not  to  the  ever,  he  should  remain  there  a  long  time,  thb 
captors,  eacept  it  is  given  to  them  as  an  act  of  would  be  evidence,  though  not  conclusive,  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  their  sovereign.  For  this  liis  intention  to  make  that  country  his  domicile, 
reason,  and  also  that  the  government  of  the  If  it  sufficiently  appear  that  the  intention  in 
country  may  have  the  power  to  limit  and  con-  removing  was  to  make  a  permanent  settle- 
trol  the  operations  of  the  war,  commissions  are  ment,  or  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  right  of  dom- 
nsually  granted  by  the  government  to  private  icile  is  acquired  by  a  residence  even  of  a  few 
personsautiorizingthemtomakesnchcaptures.  days;  and  a  neutral  or  subject  found  residing 
and  after  adjudication  by  a  competent  tribunal  within  a  foreign  country  is  presumed  to  be 
they  are  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  prizes  there  animo  manendi,  and  if  a  state  of  war 
tnustaken.  (SeePniVATBER,)  Itisobviou^yne-  should  bring  his  national  character  into  ques- 
oessary  that  when  a  capture  has  been  made  there  tion,  it  lies  upon  him  to  explain  the  cireum- 
should  be  some  tribunal  with  authority  to  pass  stances  of  his  residence.  If  a  person  becomes 
upon  the  validity  of  the  capture,  and  to  pro-  a  citizen  of  another  country  by  naturalization 
nounce  a  decree  of  condemnation  or  acquittal,  or  residence,  his  aative  nationality  easily  re- 
It  is  therefore  the  right  and  duty  of  the  gov-  verts ;  but  a  mere  visit  to  his  original  country 
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domicile  beside  that  of  his  birth  and  pareatage 
and  this  would  be  respected  by  the  law,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  indication  of  frandulent  ' 
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wonld  not  reintegrate  him  as  a  subject  of  that  sure  either  the  safe  arrival  of  the  vessel  or  the 
ooimtry,  if  such  visit  was  intended  to  be  of  lives  of  the  hostages.  If  the  vessel  deviates 
short  duration  only,  A  citizen  of  one  country  and  is  afterward  captured  and  condemned,  it 
residing  and  doing  business  in.  another,  resumes  Las  been  questioned  whether  the  debtors  of 
his  native  character  if,  on  war  breaking  out,  ho  the  ransom  are  discharged  from  their  contract, 
puts  himself  m  iiinere  to  return  to  the  country  According  to  Valin  it  is  the  constant  practice 
of  his  birth  or  adoption;  but  the  mere  inten-  in  France  to  consider  the  debtors  as  dischai^ed, 
tion  without  some  overt  act  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  price  of  the  ransom  is  deducted  from 
A  man  may  have  s  nentral  residence,  and  yet  the  proceeds  of  the  prize  and  ^ven  to  the  first 
his  property  may  acquire  a  hostile  character,  captor,  and  the  residue  given  to  the  second. 
80,  he  may  be  a  merchant  in  more  countries  If  the  captor  himself  should  after  the  seizure 
than  one,  and  may  thus  acquire  at  last  a  qimd  be  taken  by  an  enemy's  cruiser,  together  with 
'  ■  ■'  '  ■■•  ..  1  ".  ■  .  ■  .1  .  ...  ^^  ransom  bill,  the  ransom  becomes  part  of 
the  lawful  conquest  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
debtors  of  the  ransom  are  consequently  dis- 
tention, that  is,  of  giving  himself  two  national  charged  from  the  contract  under  the  ransom 
characters,  between  which  he  couid  chooso  bill. — The  right  which  a  captor  acquires  by  the 
from  time  to  time,  as  suited  the  esigenciea  of  seizure  is  an  inchoate  right  merely,  and  is  sub- 
the  moment.  The  property  of  a  house  of  ject  to  be  divested  before  condemnation.  If 
trade  in  an  enemy's  country  is  liable  to  con-  there  is  a  recapture,  escape,  or  voluntary  dis- 
demnation,  whatever  be  the  domicile  of  the  charge  of  the  property,  a  court  of  prize  cannot 
partnerswho  constitute  the  house.  If  some  of  proceed  to  attjudication.  Bytho  Eoman  law 
the  partners  have  a  neutral  residence,  their  Sep-  ot  jua  postlimtnii,  ■persons  or  things  taken  by 
arate  property  will  not  be  affected  by  the  fact  the  enemy  were  restored  to  their  formei'  state 
of  their  being  connected  with  a  house  of  trade  upon  coming  again  into  possession  of  the  nation 
in  a  hostile  country.  And  when  a  shipment  is  to  which  diey  had  belonged.  Formerly,  as 
made  by  the  house  to  a  partner  in  a  neutral  between  the  belligerents,  Uie  title  to  property 
country,  or  by  a  partner  in  a  hostile  country  to  captured  passed  after  it  had  been  in  the  posses- 
a  house  in  a  neutral  country,  it  depends  upon  siun  of  the  captors  24  hours ;  and  if  after  that 
the  question  to  whose  account  and  risk  the  time  it  was  recaptured  by  third  persons,  they 
goods  are  shipped,  whether  they  are  liable  to  became  the  absolute  owners  of  it.  How,  how- 
be  condemned  as  prize.  Commercial  factories  ever,  the  property  of  the  original  owners  is  not 
in  a  foreign  country,  which  are  free  from  the  divested  nntil  condemnation,  and  the  recap- 
control  of  the  government  of  that  country,  aro  tors  are  merely  entitled  to  salvage,  the  amount 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  country  by  of  which  is  in  the  United  States  fixed  by  stat- 
which  they  are  established,  and  the  nationality  ute  for  most  cases,  and  when  not  so  fixed  is 
of  persons  engaged  therein  is  determined  ac-  determined  by  the  general  principles  of  law. 
cordingly.  But  this  asception  does  not  apply  Salvage  has  been  allowed  where,  although  tho 
where  the  government  of  the  country  has  tho  original  capture  was  illegal,  the  acta  of  tho 
control,  although  peculiar  privileges  are  grant-  government  showed  that  the  law  of  nations 
ed  to  the  subjects  of  a  particular  nation.  A  would  have  been  violated  and  the  vessel  con- 
foreign  minister  does  not  lose  his  domicile  in  demnedif  it  had  been  taken  in.  There  is  some 
his  own  country  by  residing  in  the  foreign  one  conflict  of  authority  whether  the  crew  of  a 
to  which  heis  accredited;  but  if  he  engages  in  vessel  who  recapture  it  before  condemnation 
trade  there,  he  is,  in  respect  to  such  trade,  con-  are  entitled  to  salvage.  It  would  seem  that 
sidercd  as  a  citizen  of  the  country  where  it  is  in  the  United  States  they  are  not,  because  it  is 
carried  on.  The  domicile  of  a  mariner  is  the  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  crew  to  do  all 
country  of  his  birth  ;  butif  heengagesin  aahip  that  they  can  to  save  the  vessel  until  she  is 
or  trade  which  is  hostile  to  a  particular  country,  condemned.  If  a  treaty  of  peace  makes  no 
he  is  in  respect  to  that  country  considered  aa  particular  provisions  relative  to  captured  prop- 
an  enemy. — It  sometimes  occurs  that  circum-  erty,  it  remains  in  lie  same  condition  in  which 
stances  will  not  permit  property  captured  at  sea  the  treaty  finds  it.  In  England,  aa  between 
to  be  sent  into  port.  The  captor  in  such  a  case  English  subjects,  tiie  right  of  postliminy  sub- 
may  destroy  it,  or  allow  the  master  or  owner  slats  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  foreign  nations 
to  ransom  it.  Such  a  contract  is  valid  by  the  are  treated  with  the  same  liberality  which  they 
law  of  nations,  but  is  prohibited  in  England  by  accord  in  similar  circumstances  to  England, 
statute.  By  the  ransom  bill  the  vessel  is  pro-  Tho  property  of  a  subject  or  an  ally  engaged  in 
tectcd  from  subsequent  capture  until  she  reaches  commerce  with  the  enemy  is  liable  to  capture; 
her  own  country,  or  the  country  specified  in  and  it  mates  no  difference  whether  the  trade 
the  bill,  provided  there  be  no  deviation  from  be  direct  or  indirect.  The  law  of  nations  per- 
"  e  voyage.     Generally  some  of  mits  vessels  to  sail  and  chase  under  false  colors. 


the  officers  and   

and  if  they  die,  or  the  vessel 
of  the  sea  before  her  arrival 


ined  as  hostages,  but  not  to  fire  a  gun  or  capture  under  them.— 

a  lost  by  a  peril  It  has  become  an  established  principle  of  the 

n  port,  unless  it  law  of  nations,  that  a  nation  whioli  takes  no 

otherwise  stipulated  in  the  bill,  the  ransom  part  in  a  war  shall  have  the  same  rightswhich 

nevertheless  dne ;  for  the  captors  do  Dot  in- '  it  has  in  time  of  peace,  except  so  f^r  as  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  these  righta  would  materially  inter-  -which  during  peace  confines  the  trade  of  its 
fere  with  the  permanent  rights  of  the  belliger-  colonies  to  its  own  sabjects,  can  during  war 
entfi.  Within  her  owa  territory,  which  for  this  open  such  trade  to  a  nentral,  has  been  muct 
and  other  purposes  extends  a  marine  league  discusBed.  In  England  it  has  been  held  that 
from  the  shore,  a  neutraj  nation  is  snprerae.  it  cannot;  but  this  ruJe  lias  been  repudiated 
ITo  belligerent  has  a  right  to  make  a  capture  in  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  Nen- 
her  waters,  or  to  arm  or  equip  his  ships  of  war  trals  are  not  permitted  to  carry  goods  which 
in  her  ports,  and  if  either  of  these  things  is  are  contraband  of  war,  or  to  enter  a  blockaded 
done  the  neutral  ia  bound  to  redress  the  in-  port.  (See  Blockade,  and  Costeababd.) 
jury.  A  ship  has  no  right  to  station  itself  in  a  Breach  of  blockade  forfeits  tie  vessel,  and  in 
neutral  port  and  send  out  boats  to  make  hos-  some  cases  the  cai^o;  bnt  according  to  the 
tile  seizures.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  modern  practice,  the  carrying  of  contraband 
jurists  that  if  a  yeasel  is  pursued  and  goes  into  goods  only  forfeits  the  goods,  and  the  owner 
a  neutral  port,  it  may  be  pursued  dum,  femet  of  the  vessel  loses  merely  his  freight  and  es- 
opus,  and  captured ;  but  the  better  opinion  is  penses,  unless  the  same  person  owns  both  ship 
that  this  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  neutral  ter-  and  cargo,  or  some  fraud  appears  in  the  trane- 
rito-y.  The  neutral  nation  may  allow  certain  action,  in.  which  cases  both  ship  and  cargo  are 
privileges  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  but  only  forfeited.  If  an  enemy's  cargo  is  captured  in 
such  as  she  is  willing  to  allow  to  the  other,  a  neutral  vessel,  the  vessel  has  a  claim  on  the 
She  cannot  lend  money  to  one  beihgerent,  but  captors  for  freight.  But  this  rule  is  limited 
if  she  is  under  a  previous  stipulation,  made  in  by  the .  reason  of  it,  and  if  the  cargo  be  con- 
time  of  peace,  to  furnish  a  given  number  of  traband,  or  the  voyage  be  qvasi  contraband, 
ships  or  troops  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  tbe  then  the  neutral  vessel  loses  its  freight.  The 
contract  may  be  complied  with.  But  it  is  said  rule  that  freight  is  not  earned  unless  the  goods 
that  she  is  not  bound  to  do  this  if  her  ally  was  are  carried  to  their  destination,  applies  to  cap- 
the  aggressor.  If  a  prize  is  brought  into  a  ture.  But  if  the  captor  takes  liie  goods  where 
neutral  port,  the  neutral  government  may  eser-  they  should  have  been  carried,  and  even  if  he 
ciae  jurisdiction  so  far  as  to  restore  the  prop-  does  this  substantially  though  not  precisely, 
ertyof  itsownsubjectswhichhasbeeniLlegally  as  by  bringing  goods  to  Boston  which  were 
captured.  And  it  has  been  held  in  the  United  destined  to  New  York,  freight  is  due. — All 
States  that  foreign  ships,  which  offend  against  seizures  at  sea  are  made  at  the  peril  of  the 
the  laws  of  that  country  within  its  juri'.diction,  captors.  If,  on  being  sent  in,  the  vessel  and 
maybe  pursued  and  seized  upon  the  ocean,  cargoareacquitted,  the  captors  are  responsible 
and  brought  back  for  adjudication.  In  1703  for  all  damages  and  costs,  unless  tbe  capture 
the  government  of  the  UnitedStates  established  was  made  with  probable  cause.  "What  is  prob- 
rides  of  neutrality  which  it  required  foreign  able  cause  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and 
belligerent  powers  to  observe  in  their  inter-  depends  very  much  upon  the  facts  of  each  par- 
eourse  with  this  country.  Among  others  was  ticular  case.  In  general,  if  the  papers  ap- 
one  which  provided  that  if  an  armed  vessel  of  peared  false  or  colorable,  or  were  suppressed, 
one  nation  should  depart  from  our  juriadic-  mutilated,  or  spoliated;  if  the  voyage  were  to 
tion,  no  armed  vessel  being  within  the  same  or  from  a  blockaded  port ;  or  if  other  circum- 
and  belonging  to  an  adverse  belligerent  power  stances  of  a  like  nature  occurred,  the  captors 
should  depart  until  24  hours  after  the  former,  would  be  justified  in  sending  the  vessel  in  for 
It  is  now  a  universally  admitted  principle  of  adjudication.  After  the  vessel  is  captured, 
the  law  of  nations  that  a  belligerent  has  a  the  captors  are  responsible  for  any  loss  which 
right  in  time  of  war  to  visit  and  search  all  may  occur  by  the  negligence,  fault,  or  miscou- 
vessels  on  the  ocean,  in  order  to  determine  duct  of  the  prize  officers  and  crew ;  but  they 
whether  they  or  tiieir  cargoes  are  hostile  or  are  not  responsible  if  a  loss  occurs  from  acci- 
neatraJ.  This  right  gives  also  as  a  necessary  dent,  stress  of  weather,  recapture,  &c. — While 
incident  tho  right  to  seize  and  send  in  tbe  ves-  a  ship  is  forfeited  by  the  master  disguising  bel- 
sel  for  ac^udicaUon,  whenever  its  real  charac-  ligerent  property  on  board  as  neutral,  without 
ter,  or  that  of  its  cargo,  is  justly  open  to  bus-  the  authority,  assent,  or  knowledge  of  the 
picion.  The  neutral  must  submit,  and  if  her  ovtner,  this  act  does  not  operate  as  a  breach 
crew  rise  and  endeavor  to  recapture  tho  ves-  of  neutrality  as  to  the  goods  on  board  which 
sol,  it  is  a  hostile  act,  which  subjects  the  vessel  are  actually  neutral  and  proved  to  be  so  by 
and  cargo  to  condemnation.  Neutral  goods  proper  documents,  and  belong  to  another 
may  be  carried  in  a  belligerent  vessel  even  if  owner  tban  him  who  has  forfeited  the  goods, 
the  latter  is  armed,  according  to  the  law  in  the  If  neutral  interests  or  property  are  undistin- 
TTnited  States;  and  a  neutral  ship  ia  not  sub-  guish ably  mixed  up  with  beOigerent  interests 

{'act  to  seizure  if  she  has  belligerent  goods  on  or  property,  they  become  liable  themselves  to 

loard.    Attempts  have  been  made  at  different  all  the  incidents  and  effects  of  a  belligerent 

times  to  engraft  on  the  law  of  nations  the  character.    A  reaistance  to  search  when  rightr 

principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  but  fully  demanded,  an  attempt  at  rescue,  and 

the  Jaw  remains  unchanged,  except  as  it  has  seeking  belligerent  protection  or  receiving  it, 
been  modified  by  treaties  between  particular  _  are  all  breaches  of  tho  duty  of  a  neutral ;  but 
nations.     The  question  whether  a  country,  '  it  is  aud  in  qualification  of  this  mie,  that  if 
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any  of  these  or  simiiar  things  are  done  because  from ;  and  where  there  is  the  least  douht,  other 
a  helligerent  renders  tieni  nece^ary  hy  his  evidence  than  that  arising  from  the  captured 
own  illegal  conduct,  they  are  jnstiflable.  Some  vessel,  or  invoked  from  other  prize  causes,  may 
question  has  arisen  as  to  what  is  a  rescue.  It  he  resorted  to.  The  principal  grounds  for  oon- 
is  the  duty  of  the  captors  tfl  pat  on  board  per-  damning  a  ship  as  prize,  where  the  question  of 
sons  competent  to  navigate  the  vessel  into  port  nationality  is  in  dispute,  are:  1,  the  entire 
for  adjudication,  and  her  own  master  and  crew  want  of  the  necessary  papers ;  2,  their  destruc- 
are  not  honnd  to  do  this.  If  the  vessel  is  given  tion;  3,  their  mat«rial  alteration  or  falsifloa- 
up  to  thera,  and  they  pursue  their  original  tion ;  4,  the  time  when  the  papers  were  made 
course  against  tlie  wish  of  the  captors,  this  is  out,  as  whether  before  or  after  the  war,  is  often 
not  a  rescue.  But  if  the  neutral  crew  under-  materia!;  6,  next  in  importance  is  the  conduct 
take  and  promise  to  navigate  the  vessel  to  the  of  the  master  and  officers ;  6,  their  prevarica- 
desired  port  for  adjudication,  and  the  vessel  is  tion  or  evident  falsehood  in  the  preliminary 
given  up  to  them  for  this  purpose,  and  they  proof;  'T,  their  refusal  or  inability  to  give  a 
violate  their  promise  and  tale  the  vessel  into  good  aeeonnt  of  the  ship  and  cargo;  8,  tha 
their  own  hands  for  their  own  purposes,  this  is  domicile  of  the  master  and  officers.  The  spo- 
an  unlawful  rescue.i  ■  Generally  a  cargo  is  con-  liation  of  papers,  by  which  is  meant,  not  mere- 
flidered  as  liable  to  condemnation,  if  any  act  ly  their  total  destrnotion,  but  such  falsification 
has  been  committed  by  the  master  which  suh-  as  makes  them  useless  or  worse  as  evidence,  is 
jects  the  ship  to  condemnation,  Bnt  the  cargo  a  circnmstance  of  grave  suspicion,  hut  is  open 
IS  not  liable  to  condemnation  if  it  is  the  prop-  to  explanation ;  and  if  the  captured  in  tha  first 
erty  of  a  person  other  than  the  owner  of  the  instance  fairly  and  satisfactonly  explains  it,  ho 
ship,  and  its  owner  was  not  cognizant  of  the  is  deprived  of  no  right  to  which  he  is  other- 
intended  violation.  If,  however,  the  owner  of  wise  entitled.  Possession  hy  an  enemy  is  pre- 
the  cargo  gave  the  master  discretionary  power,  sumptive  proof,  though  not  conclusive,  of  hos- 
be  is  liable  for  his  acts;  or  if  the  cargo  was  tile  character.  Ships  are  presumed  to  belong 
loaded  after  notification  of  a  blockade,  the  par-  to  the  countrynnder  whose  flag  they  sail ;  and 
ties  having  full  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Resist-  it  haa  been  thought  that  this  presumption 
anoe  to  the  right  of  search,  the  rescue  or  re-  should  be  conclusive  as  against  the  person  ns- 
captnre  of  the  ship  by  the  master  and  crew,  ing  the  flag.  In  joint  captures  all  public  ships 
and  the  fraudulent  suppression  or  spoliation  of  of  war  in  sight  are  presumed  to  assist,  and 
papers,  affect  the  owner  of  tha  cargo  as  well  as  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  pro- 
tha  owner  of  the  ship. — By  a  statute  in  the  caeds ;  and  this  presumption  extends  to  all  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  ships  of  a  squadron  united  by  authority  for  & 
carefully  preserve  all  the  papers  and  writings  specific  purpose,  as  for  a  blockade  for  example, 
found  on  hoard  a  prize,  and  transmit  the  whole  although  not  actually  in  sight ;  but  it  does  not 
of  the  originals  unmutilated  to  the  judge  of  the  apply  to  privateers,  because  they  are  not  oh- 
jliatrict  to  which  tha.  prize  is  ordered  to  pro-  liged  to  capture  all  vessels  they  meet,  asaraves- 
ceed,  and  transmit  to  the  navy  department,  selsofwar.  Revenue  cutters,  as  they  are  gon- 
and  to  the  agent  appointed  to  pay  the  prize  erally  employed  to  protect  the  revenue,  and 
money,  complete  lists  of  the  officers  and  men  have  no  special  injunction  to  capture  enemy's 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  capture,  insetting  vessels,  come  under  the  same  rule  as  privateers 
therein  the  quality  of  every  person  rating,  in  this  respect.  Every  ship  is  expected  to  have 
The  prize  master  is  also  required  to  make  an  on  board  the  necessary  papers  to  establish  her 
affidavit  that  the  papers  are  delivered  up  as  nationality;  and  these  are  the  papers  which 
taken,  without  fraud,  addition,  subduction,  or  the  law  of  her  own  country  require  as  evidence 
embezzlement.  The  master  of  the  captured  of  that  character.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
vessel,  the  principal  officers,  and  some  of  the  cargoes.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  claim- 
crew  should  be  brought  in,  and  these  persons  ant  to  prove  a  neutral  proprietary  interest, 
are  examined  on  the  standing  interrogatories  Property  found  on  boai-d  an  enemy's  rfiip  ia 
prepared  by  the  court  for  that  purpose.  At  presumed  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  con- 
this  examination  no  counsel  are  permitted  to  trary  to  bo  enemy's  property ;  and  a  person 
be  present.  Only  tha  papers  and  documents  claiming  under  a  title  by  capture  must  show  a 
delivered  up  to  the  captors  are  admissible ;  and  valid  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  sale  of  a 
if  the  captors  conceal  any,  they  cannot  after-  ship  or  cargo  under  a  decree  of  admiralty, 
ward  he  put  in.  The  case  is  determined  on  founded  on  condemnation  as  prize,  is  valid  and 
this  evidence  and  the  documents  of  the  prize ;  binding  upon  all  eonrts  and  parties,  unless  it  is 
but,  if  it  is  necessary,  the  court  will  require  shown  to  be  vitiated  hy  fraud, 
further  proof  from  either  party  alono  or  from  PRIZE  MONEY.  The  distribution  of  prize 
both.  Oral  testimony  is  never  admitted.  Al-  money,  or  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  ships 
though  the  evidence  of  the  captors  is  not  al-  or  goods  adjudged  by  courts  of  admiralty  to  be 
lowed  in  the  first  instance,  yet  original  evi-  good  prize,  is  carefully  regulated  by  statutes  of 
dence  taken  on  the  standing  interrogatories  in  flie  United  States.  The  provisions  are  vary 
other  prize  causes  is  admissible.  In  oases  of  minute ;  but  substantially  they  aye  as  follows, 
joint  or  collusive  capture,  the  usual  simplicity  1.  When  the  captures  are  made  bypubho  arm- 
of  prize  proceedings  is  necessarily  departed  ed  ships,  if  the  c^tured  ship  ha  of  equal  or 
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greater  force  than  the  ship  making  tho  capture,  tions  of  the  English  ordinaries  have  heen  eier- 
the  proceeda  belong  wholly  to  the  captors;  ciaeUherehy similaroflicerBuiidervarioTiatitles, 
otherwise  they  are  equally  divided  between  and  generally  with  larger  powers  than  those 
the  United  States  and  the  captors.  The  com-  functionaries  possessed.  In  New  York  probate 
manding  officers  of  fleets,  squadrons,  or  single  is  granted  by  the  surrogate ;  in  South  Carolina 
ships  take  3  twentieths,  the  whole  of  which  by  the  ordinary ;  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  regia- 
goes  to  the  commander  of  a  single  ship  acting  ter  of  wills,  who  is  also  a  judge,  and  his  pro- 
independently ;  but  if  he  is  under  the  command  bate  a  judicial  act.  In  some  states  the  county 
of  an  officer  of  a  fleet  or  squadron,  that  officer  courts,  and  in  others  the  orphans'  courts,  grant 
has  one  twentieth,  and  the  commander  of  the  letters  of  probate;  and  in  most  probate  is 
ship  the  other  two.  Sea  lieutenants,  captions  granted  by  a  judge  of  probate.  These  several 
of  marines,  and  saihng  masters  take  3  twen-  judicatures  concern  themselves  only  with  the 
tieths;  chaplains,  lieutenants  of  marines,  sur-  yaetitm  of  a  will.  They  declare  whether  or 
geons,  pursers,  boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters,  not  a  valid  will  exists,  and  no  executor,  or  ad- 
and  master's  mates,  2  twentieths;  midshipmen,  ministrator  with  the  will  annexed,  can  assert 
surgeon's  mates,  captain's  clerks,  schoolmasters,  his  rights  in  any  court  without  showing  his 
boatswain's  mates,  gunner's  mates,  carpenter's  letters  testamentary;  tliat  is  to  say,  the  legal 
mates,  ship's  stewards,  sailmakers,  masters  at  evidence  that  the  will  nnder  which  he  claims 
ai'ms,  armorers,  cockswains,  and  coopers,  3J  toact  has  been  approved  and  established  in  the 
twentieths;  gunner's  yeomen,  boatswain's  yeo-  court  of  probate.  The  construction  of  the  will, 
men,  quartermasters,  quarter  gunners,  sail-  or  the  operation  and  efl'ect  of  its  parUcular  pro- 
maker's  mates,  sergeants  and  corporals  of  ma-  visions.restswith  the  courts  of  law;  and  where 
rines,  drummers,  fifers,  and  extra  petty  ofB-  the  ori^nal  court  of  probate  takes  any  juris- 
cer^  2i  twentieths ;  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  diction  of  these  questions,  an  appeal  lies  from 
marmes,  and  all  other  persons  doing  duty  on  it  to  the  higher  courts  of  law  or  equity.  In. 
board,  7  twentieths.  One  or  more  pubUo  ships  England  the  rale  has  been  that  probate  was  ne- 
in  sight  of  a  capture  share  equally  in  the  prize  cessary  of  such  instruments  only  as  were  testa- 
or  prizes.  A  bounty  is  pad  by  the  United  mentary  and  regarded  personal  property.  If 
States  of  $20  for  each  person  on  board  of  they  affected  lands  alone  they  needed  not  to  he 
any  ship  of  the  enemy  at  the  .beginning  of  an  proved  in  the  spiritual  courts.  In  this  country 
engagement,  which  is  sunk  or  destroyed  by  a  the  rule  is  different.  In  many  of  the  states, 
public  ai'med  Tessel  of  equal  or  inferior  force ;  certainly  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Kew 
and  this  bounty  is  divided  aa  prize  money.  3.  Hampshire,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  it 
If  the  ships  or  goods  are  captured  by  private  is  expressly  provided  by  statute  that  no  will 
armed  ships  commissioned  by  government,  the  shall  be  effectual  to  pass  either  real  or  personal 
prize  property,  within  60  days  after  coademna-  estate  unless  it  shall  have  been  duly  proved 
tion,  shall  besold  by  the  marshal  of  the  district  and  allowed  in  the  probate  court.  So  in  New 
in  the  manner  and  on  the  terms  designated  by  York,  all  wills  ia  which  an  executor  is  named, 
the  owners  of  the  privateer,  and  tlie  proceeds  whether  they  relate  to  real  or  personal  proper- 
divided  between  lie  ownei-s,  the  officers,  and  ty,  must  be  formally  proved.  And  generdly, 
crewj  according  to  tlieir  articles  of  agreement ;  whenever  power  is  conferred  in  general  terms 
and  if  there  are  no  articles  of  agreement,  one  on  probate  courts  to  take  probate  of  wiils,  it  is 
half  goes  to  the  owners,  and  one  half  to  the  presumed  in  this  country  tliat  their  jurisdio- 
offioers  and  crew.  Usually,  if  not  always,  the  tion  includes  wills  as  well  of  realty  as  of  per- 
shipping  articles  of  a  privateer  or  letter  of  sonalty;  and  their  decrees  in  both  these  re- 
marque  determine  the  proportions  in  which  spects  are  regarded  as  conclusive.  So  long 
the  proceeds  ate  to  be  divided.  then  as  the  probate  remains  unreversed  on  ap- 
PEOBATE,  in  law,  the  proof,  before  the  peal,  the  due  execution  of  the  will,  the  sanity 
competent  authority,  that  an  instrument  offer-  or  capacity  of  the  testator,  and  the  attestation 
ed,  purporting  to  he  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  witnesses,  cannot  he  called  in  question 
of  a  person  deceased,  is  indeed  his  lawful  act,  in  tiie  courts  of  common  law.  The  same  rule 
Until  the  act  20  and  21  Victoria,  c.  77  (1857),  is  in  some  states  observed  in  respect  to  wills 
amended  the  law  relating  to  probates  and  let-  once  admitted  to  probate,  though  they  were 
ters  of  administration  in  England,  the  custody  made  and  executed  in  other  states  according 
of  the  estates  of  all  deceased  persons  vested  to  forms  not  sufficient  where  they  were  ap- 
there  primarily  in  the  ordinaries  or  bishops  of  proved.  In  some  states  the  probate  of  wills 
dioceses,  subject  only  to  the  exceptional  rights  of  lands  is  prima  fa«ie  evidence,  but  not  eon- 
of  the  crown  or  of  lords  in  respect  to  certain  elusive,  of  the  due  execution  of  these  instru- 
mauors.  The  new  act  of  1867  abolished  the  ments;  in  others  the  probate  becomes  conclu- 
ancient  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  conferred  sive  in  these  respects  after  the  lapse  of  a  certsun 
full  and  exclusive  authority  overall  testament-  number  of  years — 2  in  Ohio,  5  in  Mississippi, 
ary  causes  upon  the  queen,  to  be  exercised  in  and  7  in  Virginia.  In  New  York  it  has  been 
her  name  in  a  court  to  be  called  the  court  of  held  that  the  sentence  of  the  surrogate,  affirm- 
probate.  Ecclesiastical  courts  never  existed  ing  a  testator's  competency  to  make  a  will  of 
mdeed  in  the'United  States ;  but  from  the  very  peraonal  property,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  a  de- 
settlement  of  the  country  the  office  and  func-  vise  of  real  estate  continued  in  the  same  will 
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upon  the  parties  to  a  Bubseqnent  enit.  It  is  witness  the  execution,  of  a  will.  These  attest- 
matter  of  common  law  that  (lie  competent  an-  ing  witnesses  are  then  most  essential  parties 
thority  may,  either  €X  officio  or  at  tie  inatance  in  a  qnestiou  of  prohate.  Generally  all  of 
of  a  party  in  interest,  order  tlie  esecutor,  or  them  mnat  be  summoned  if  they  are  living 
any  other  who  has  the  euatody  of  an  alleged  within  the  process  of  the  court ;  but  if  from 
will,  to  exhibit  it  for  probate.  This  power  is  death,  or  absence  irom  the  conntrj,  or  from 
incident  to  the  genera!  jnriadiction  of  probate  incompetency  arising  since  the  attestation,  any 
and  of  grantiag  administration.  In  this  coun-  witness  cannot  be  produced,  the  will  may  be 
try  statntes  in  many  states  define  this  authori-  proved  by  the  others  and  by  proof  of  the  hand- 
ty  more  precisely,  and  prescribe  the  method  of  writing  of  the  party  who  fails.  If  all  are 
exercising  it.  Refusal  to  comply  with  the  or-  dead,  or  out  of  the  court's  jurisdiction,  the 
derof  the  court  in  such  a  case  is  punishable  by  handwriting  of  all  mast  be  proved;  and  prob- 
imprisonment.  In  New  York  the  production  ably  in  suoh  a  case  the  handwriting  of  the 
of  the  will  is  commanded  by  subpcena.  Some-  testator  also.  The  attestation  clause  is  gener- 
times  the  executor  is  required  to  offer  the  will  ally  fi-amed  with  a  regard  to  the  requirements 
for  probate  within  a  certmn  period  after  the  which  the  statutes  of  the  state  where  it  ia 
testator's  death,  and  his  default  is  punished  made  render  essential  to  the  valid  execution 
with  a  penalty.  In  Massachusetts  any  one  may  of  a  will.  If  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
insist  on  the  proof  of  a  will  who  has  aright  to  shows  plainly  that  these  requirements  were 
offer  it  in  evidence  or  to  make  title  under  it;  not  followed,  the  presumption  of  a  valid  ese- 
and  it  has  been  held  accordingly  that  the  cred-  cution  furnished  by  the  recital  of  them  is 
itor  of  a  devisee  has  this  right  for  the  purpose  overset ;  but  if  the  subscribing  witnesses  have 
of  procuring  satisfaction  of  nis  debt. — In  most  lost  all  recollection  of  the  particulars  of  the 
of  the  states  the  procedure  of  the  court  upon  transaction,  the  formal  execution  wilt  gener- 
probate  is  fixed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  ally  be  presumed  and  the  will  admitted  to 
common  law  distinction  between  probate  in  probate.  Failure  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
common  form  and  in  solemn  form  has  in  one  of  the  witnesses  may  often  be  supplied  by 
great  measure  disappeared.  In  ITorth  Cai'o-  the  evidence  of  another  or  of  the  rest  of  them, 
lina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  probably  else-  In  affixing  hia  name,  an  attesting  witness  is 
Tvhere,  the  distinction  however  is  still  ob-  regarded  as  certifying  the  capacity  of  the 
served.  A  will  ia  s^d  to  be  proved  in  common  testator.  His  aubaequent  attemptto  impeaeh 
form,  when  the  executor  presents  it  to  the  the  instrument  by  declaring  that  the  testator 
court,  and,  without  summoning  any  of  the  did  not  execute  the  will  with  an  intelligent 
parties  interested,  calls  one  or  more  witnesses  and  disposing  mind  ia  justly  open  to  suspicion, 
to  prove  its  execution.  The  objection  to  this  Evidence  of  this  character  is  not  to  be  en- 
mode  of  proof  was,  at  common  law,  that  at  tirely  rejected,  though  it  avails  little  without 
any  time  within  80  years  the  executor  might  the  support  of  other  testimony.  When  80 
be  called  upon  by  any  party  in  interest  to  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  the  testa- 
make  proof  in  solemn  form.  This  mode  is  not  tor,  a  will  is  said  to  prove  itself;  the  subscrib- 
in  common  use  in  the  United  States,  and  even  ing  witnesses  being  presumed  dead,  the  bare 
when  it  is  used  the  time  within  which  probate  prodaction  of  the  instrument  suffices.  The 
may  be  contested  is  much  reduced  by  statute,  will  must  however  have  come  from  a  custody 
Thus,  in  New  Hampshire  the  revision  must  be  which  forbids  question  of  its  genuineness,  and 
made  within  a  year ;  in  Mississippi  the  valid-  be  in  other  respects  free  from  suspicion,  or  the 
ity  of  the  will  may  be  disputed  within  6  years ;  genuineness  must  in  some  way  he  proved, 
in  Vir^nia  7  years  is  allowed  for  the  same  Though  it  is  a  general  rule,  which  applies  aa 
purpose.  Proof  is  made  in  solemn  form,  or  by  well  to  wills  as  other  writmgs,  that  evidence 
form  of  law  or  per  testes,  when  all  persons  o6  extra  ia  inadmissible  to  control  them,  yet 
whose  interests  are  to  be  affected  by  the  wll!  when  any  such  ambiguity  is  patent  upon  the 
have  been  duly  notified  to  be  present,  and  face  of  the  instrument  as  tends  to  call  in  ques- 
have  had  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  prem-  tion  the  /(wtutn  of  the  will,  there  must  be  of 
ises.  This  is  now  the  usual  mode  of  proof  in  necessity  a  resort  to  extrinsic  evidence.  Ex- 
the  United  States,  and  after  the  will  is  ap-  amples  of  auch  ambiguity  are  those  casea 
proved  in  this  way  it  ia  for  ever  binding.  The  where  it  ia  doubtful  whether  the  writing  was 
method  of  proof,  however,  like  many  other  subscribed  merely  by  way  of  authenticating 
pointa  of  probate  practice,  ie  often  r^ulated  what  in  fact  were  memoranda  of  a  will  to  bo 
by  particular  statute  provisions.  The  testi-  made,  or  whether  it  was  intended  by  the  testa- 
TOony  which  the  judge  calls  for  at  the  hearing  tor  as  indeed  a  final  will ;  whether  he  intended 
relates  to  the  factum  of  the  will,  as  the  phrase  to  embody  a  particular  clause  in  his  will,  or 
is.  The  question  being  whether  the  instru-  whether  it  was  introduced  withont  his  knowl- 
ment  isa  will  or  not,  it  is  of  the  first  impor-  edge;  whether  the  residuary  clause  was  or.  was 
tance  to  inquire  into  the  capacity  of  the  testa-  not  intentionally  omitted ;  and  the  like  mat- 
tor,  and  whether  he  did  in  fact  execute  the  ters,  which  go  to  the  fact,  not  to  the  effect  of 
alleged  will  as  it  purports  to  have  been  exe-  the  instrument.  If  the  testator  were  blind  or 
outed.  It  is  to  furnish  evidence  on  both  these  Uiiterate,  the  court  will  require  proof  that  the 
points  that  disinterested  persona  are  invited  to  will  was  properly  read  to  him,  and  that  be  ez- 
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ecated  it  intelligently.    Interest  under  a  will,  forced  his  retreat,  and  put  him  to  death.    He  is 

howeser  slight,  incapacltateB  one  from  giving  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  as  well  ag  ablest  of 

evidence  in  support  of  it,  where  tlie  old  rede  the  Rotaan  emperors.    Ho  was  succeeded  by 

of  the  common  law  remaina  in  force ;  hut  this  Carus. 

incapacity  may  he  removed  by  the  witness  PROCESS,  in  law,  a  term  which,  in  a  large 
renouncing  or  releasing  his  interest, — Wills  sense,  Bigniiies  the  whole  proceedings  in  any 
alleged  to  have  been,  lost,  destroyed,  or  mislaid,  action,  civil  or  criminal,  real  or  personal,  from 
may  be  admitted  to  probate  on  proof  of  these  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  a  narrower  and 
facta,  and  on  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  more  technical  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to 
their  contents.  So  parol  evidence  of  the  eon-  different  stages  of  the  procedure ;  as  is  seen  in 
tents  of  a  will  alleged  to  be  lost  will  be  re-  the  terms  original  process,  which  includes 
ceived,  until  it  appears  conclusively  that  dili-  those  precepts  or  writs  by  which  one  is  called 
gent  search  has  been  made  fur  the  necessary  into  court ;  final  process,  or  the  forms  of  pro- 
document  in  those  places  where  it  would  mort  cednre  by  which  judgment  is  carried  into  eie- 
naturally  be  found.  cntion;  and  mesne  process,  which  covers  the 
PEOBUS,  Marccs  Atibelics,  a  Roman  em-  proceedings  between  the  other  two,  and  em- 
peror, bornin  Sirmlum,  Pannonia,  about  A.  D.  braces  all  proceedings  properly  so  called,  all 
233,  assassinated  there  in  282.  While  still  writs  for  compelling  the  attendance  of  jurors 
very  young  he  gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor  or  witnesses,  and  for  other  collateral  purposes. 
Talerian,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  tribune  Mesne  and  final  process  are  sometimes  collect- 
long  before  the  regular  age.  He  commanded  ively  described  by  the  term  judicial  process, 
successively  the  8d  and  lOfh  legions,  and  served  because  proceedings  in  these  st^es  of  an  ao- 
in  turn  in  Africa  and  Pontus,on  the  Rhine,  the  tion  were  authorized  immediatelybythe  courts, 
Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile.  Under  and  issued  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  their 
Aurelian  he  reconquered  Egypt,  which  had  presiding  judges.  Original  process,  on  the 
fallen  into  the  bands  of  Zenobia;  and  by  the  other  hand,  was  so  called  because  it  was  found- 
emperor  Tacitus  he  w^  made  commander-in-  ed  on  the  original  writ,  which,  issuing  out  of 
chief  of  the  eastern  provinces  with  5  times  the  chancery  and  bearing  the  teste  of  the  sovereign, 
usual  salary,  the  promise  of  the  consulship,  conferred  jurisdiction  on  the  court  to  which 
and  the  hope  of  a  triumph.  Upon  the  death  it  was  addreaaed,  and  founded  its  authority 
of  the  emperor  in  276  the  armies  of  the  East  over  the  matter  in  controversy.  In  the  strict 
forced  him  to  assume  the  imperial  purple,  and  technical  sense,  process  is  the  means  employed 
the  downfall  of  his  rival  Florianus  soon  left  for  bringing  thedefendant  into  court  to  answer 
tim  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world.  He  first  to  the  action.  The  first  step  therefore  in  the 
turned  his  attention  to  Gaul,  where  he  re-  ancient  procedure  was  to  give  the  defendant 
covered  70  flourishing  towns  from  the  Ger-  noticeof  the  issue  and  pendency  of  the  original 
mans,  destroyed  iOO,000  of  the  invaders,  and  writ.  This  notice  was  given  ordinarily  by 
di-ove  the  remmnder  across  the  Rhine,  He  summons,  which  was  a  warning  to  the  party 
penetrated  into  Germany,  exacted  from  the  in-  to  appear  at  the  return  of  the  writ,  and  was 
habitants  a  heavy  tribute  of  grain,  cattle,  and  served  upon,  him  by  the  sheriff  or  some  of  his 
horses,  and  a  restitution  of  the  property  car-  messengers.  If  the  defendant  disregarded  this 
ried  away  from  the  Roman  provinces,  and  ob-  monition,  the  next  step  was  a  writ  of  attach- 
liged  them  to  supply  the  Roman  army  with  ment,  bidding  the  sheriff  to  take  certain  of  his 
16,000  recruits.  He  also  built  a  stone  wall  goods  to  be  forfeited  if  he  failed  to  appear,  or 
Btretcbing  from  the  neighborhood  of  Neustadt  to  take  the  pledges  of  certain  sureties  of  the 
and  Ratisbon  on  the  Danube  as  far  as  Wimpfen  defendant,  who  should  be  amerced  In  case  of 
on  the  Neckar,  and  thence  to  the  Rhine,  adis-  his  non-appearance.  If  the  sherilf  made  return 
tance  of  nearly  200  m.  He  secured  the  frontier  that  the  defendant  had  no  goods  whereby  he 
of  Ehtotia,  crushed  the  power  of  the  Sarraa-  could  be  attached,  or  if  after  attachment  he 
tians,  admitted  the  G-oths  to  an  alliance,  and  failed  to  appear,  the  court  issued  a  writ  of 
took  several  castles  from  the  Isaurians.  The  capias  commanding  the  sheriff  to  take  the  de- 
rebellion  of  Satuminus,  the  commander  of  the  fendant's  body.  This  writ  and  all  others  sob- 
eastern  army,  and  the  revolt  of  Bonosus  and  sequent  to  it  were  called  judicial,  because,  as 
Proculusiu  the  West,  were  speedily  suppressed,  we  have  already  seen,  they  proceeded  imrae- 
Peace  now  prevdled  throughout  the  empire,  diately  from  the  court,  and  not  from  chancery, 
and  Probus  returned  to  Rome  and  celebrated  a  The  proceedings  before  capias  became  in  time 
triumph.  In  order  to  mwntain  the  discipline  merely  formal,  and  it  was  usual  to  sue  this  out 
of  his  troops,  he  constantly  employed  them  in  in  the  first  instance  upon  a  supposed  return  of 
active  labor,  and  the  hills  of  Gaul  and  Panno-  the  sheriff, — The  oldsystem  of  process  had  be- 
nia  by  their  toil  were  enriched  with  vineyards,  come  very  abstruse,  complicated,  and  ineon- 
Finally  an  unguarded  remark,  that  by  the  es-  venient.  Its  evils  were  first  brought  formally 
tablishment  of  universal  peace  he  should  render  to  the  public  attention  in  England  by  the  com- 
a  standing  army  unnecessary,  proved  fatal  to  mon  law  commissioners  in  1828.  The  uni- 
him.  While  his  soldiers  were  draining  the  formity  of  process  act,  which  followed  soon 
marshes  of  Sirmium  a  mutiny  broke  out,  and  after,  abolished  all  other  modes  of  original  pro- 
Probus  fled  ta  a  high  tower ;  but  the  troops  cess,  and  supplied  their  place  with  five  new 
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Btatute  3  and  4  William  IV,,  which  destroyed  portflntreligiousfestiyalSjiioinattier  of  whatna- 

all  the  old  real  writs  hut  three,  namely,  dower,  tion.   "  His  life,"  says  Gibhon,  "  with  that  of  liig 

guare  impedit,  and  ejectment.    Proceaa  was  scholar  Isidore,  eomposed  by  two  of  their  most 

stQl  farther  simplified  by  subsequent  acts,  and  learned  disciples,  exhibits  a  deplorable  picture 

was  brought  to  ita  present  position  by  the  com-  of  the  second  childhood  of  human  reason."   In 

mon  law  procedure  act  of  1853.     All  personal  addition  to  his  various  religions  esercises,  he 

actions  in  the  superior  courts  of  law  must  now  dehvcred  5  lectures  a  day.     His  extant  works 

be  commenced  in  England  by  writ  of  summons,  consist  chiefly  of  commentaries,  principally  np- 

In  some  cases,  indeed,  arrest  is  still  possible,  on  Plato.    One  of  his  original  works  is  entitled 

and  then  capias  may  issue ;  but  this  writ  can-  "  Twenty-two  Arguments  against  the  Ohris- 

not  now  begin  the  action,  as  it  might  formerly  tians,"  in  which  he  endeavored  to  mmntain  tho 

have  done, — In  some  of  the  United  States  le^a-  eternity  of  the  universe.    As  a  writer  he  is 

lation  baa  been  addressed  lately  to  the  simplifi-  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  clearest  of  his 

cation  of  the  forms  of  procedure.    The  New  school,  but  as  a  philosopher  his  reputation  has 

York  code  abolished  all  tJie  old  forms  of  flC-  never  stood  high.     Cousin,  however,  considers 

tions,  took  away  all  distinction  between  legal  that  all  the  philosophic  rays  which  ever  emanat- 

and  equitable  remedies,  and  established  a  uni-  ed  from  the  great  thinkers  of  Greece,  Orpheus, 

formcouraeof  proceeding  in  all  cases  and  suit?.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Plotinus, 

All  civil  actions  in  courts  of  record  (and  by  a  and  others,  were  concentrated  in  and  roemltted 

civil  action  the  code  means  every  action  that  by  Proclus.    He  was  also  distinguished  as  a 

is  not  a  criminal  prosecution)  are  commenced  mathematician  and  grammarian.     There  is  no 

by  a  service  of  summons,  which  requires  the  complete  edition  of  his  extant  productions,  but 

defendant  to  answer  the  complaint  preferred  an  edition  by  Cousin  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  18S0- 

against  him  by  the  plaintiff.    In  Massachusetts  '27}  is  most  nearly  so.    Translations  of  several 

and  other  states  process  has  been  reformed  by  of  his  works  have  been  made  into  English  by 

improvements  of  a  similar  character,  varying  Thomas  Taylor. 

however  in  their  details. — In  the  criminal  law  PKOOONSUL,  a  Eoman  mapstrate  who 
process  applies  in  an  eztensive  sense  to  all  acted  for  the  consul,  with  consular  power,  gen- 
those  instruments  which  are  issued  by  compe-  erally  in  the  government  of  a  province.  He 
tent  authority  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  was  almost  always  one  who  had  previously 
party  into  court,  or  of  executing  the  judgment  been  consul.  The  first  proconsul  was  Q.  Pub- 
of  the  law  upon  him.  The  term  thus  includes  hliua  Philo,  who  in  337  B.  C.  was  at  the  head 
summonses,  warrants,  capiases,  attachments,  of  the  army  in  the  second  Samnite  war  when 
mittimuses,  eubpcenas,  and  all  other  writs  which  his  consular  year  closed,  and  was  then  contin- 
are  employed  in  criminal  cases.  Thestateoon-  ned  in  the  function  beyond  his  time  because 
stitutions  provide  that  all  criminal  process  shall  his  recall  would  have  destroyed  the  advantages 
he  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  already  gMued.  The  proconsular  dignity  waa 
this  is  expressed  in  dififerent  cases  by  the  terma  always  afterward  conferred  in  similar  eases, 
the  state,  the  people,  or  the  commonwealth.  PE0C0PIU8,  a  Byzantine  historian,  Gbm  in 
PROCLUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-  Oassarea,  Palestine,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Platonic  school,  born  m  Constantinople,  Feb.  6th  century,  died  about  A.  D.  665.  Removing 
8,  A.  D.  412,  died  in  Athens,  April  17,  486.  to  Constantinople  when  still  yonng,  he  obtained 
The  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  there  so  much  reputation  ,as  an  advocate  and 
Xanthus  in  Lycia,  whence  he  went  to  Alcsan-  professor  of  eloquence,  that  in  637  he  was 
dria  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  education,  chosen  secretary  by  Belisarius,  and  accompanied 
remained  there  several  years  studying  under  that  commander  in  his  wars  against  the  Per- 
the  most  eminent  teachers,  and  before  he  was  sians,  ogmnst  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  against 
30  years  old  removed  to  Athens.  At  the  age  the  Goths  in  Italy.  During  the  last  men- 
of  28  he  had  written  several  treatises,  one  of  tioned  war  he  had  charge  of  the  commissariat 
whichwashiscommentaryonthe"Tinifflns"of  department,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  fleet. 
Plato,  Upon  the  death  of  Syrianus  he  succeed-  Returning  with  Belisarius  to  Constantinople 
ed  that  philosopher  in  the  school  at  Athens,  about  5i2,  ho  received  from  the  emperor 
and  from  this  circumstance  he  is  Mimetimes  Justinian  the  title  of  iUastris  and  the  position 
called  Diadochus  (i'.  e.,  the  successor).  Once  of  senator,  and  in  663  was  made  prefect  of 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  city,  perhaps  on  the  city.  The  most  important  work  of  Pro- 
account  of  having  violated  the  laws  of  the  copius  is  his  elegant  and  interesting  "  History" 
Christian  emperors;  but  after  spending  a  year  of  his  own  times  in  8  books,  beginning  with 
in  the  East  he  returned,  and  passed  the  remain-  the  war  against  the  Persians,  relating  the  wars 
der  of  his  life  at  Athens.  He  adopted  the  against  the  Vandals  and  Goths  and  tho  hfetory 
ascetic  system  which  became  common  in.  the  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy,  and  ending  at 
later  ITeo-Platonio  school,  abstmned  almost  en-  the  commencement  of  the  year  553,  The  work 
tirely  from  the  use  of  animal  food,  refused  to  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Henry 
marry,  and  observed  numerous  fasts  and  vigils.  Holcroft  (foL,  London,  1653).  Another  work. 
He  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  the  spirits  of  entitled  Anemota,  consists  of  a  collection  of 
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anecdotes  portraying  the  morals  of  tie  Byznu-  a  proctor  is  ono  who  is  commissioned  to  trans- 
tine  conrt,  and  reflecting  severely  upon  the  act  the  bnsinesa  of  his  principal  in  the  ecclo- 
prominent  men  of  the  time.  The  authorship  siastical  or  admiralty  courts.  He  disciargea 
of  this  has  been  qtiestioned,  but  there  is  little  functions  similar  to  those  of  attorneys  and  eo- 
donht  that  it  was  written  hy  Procopius.  An  licitors  in  other  courts.  In  England,  the  proc- 
English  translation  of  it  was  published  anony-  tor  can  bo  adraitt*^  to  practice  only  after  a 
mousiy  under  the  title  of  "The  Secret  History  clerkship  of  7  years  with  a  senior  proctor  of  at 
of  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Jnstinian"  {Lon-  least  5  years'  etanding,  and  he  must  produce  a 
don,  1674).  The  best  edition  of  Procmius's  certificate  of  considerable  proficiency  in  dasgi- 
collected  works  is  by  Dindorf  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  cal  education.  Beforethe  abolition  of  the  pro- 
1833-'8).  bate  and  matrimonial  courts  of  doctors'  com- 

PROORUSTES  (Gr.,  the  stretcher),  the  snr-  mons,  the   proctors  were    the  only  persons 

name  of  Polypemon  or  Damastes,  a  legendary  allowed  to  practise  in  them.     (See  Doctoes' 

robber  of  Attica,  who  had  an  iron  bed  upon  Commons.)     According  to   the  original  and 

which  he  placed  all  tlie  travellers  who  fell  into  stricter  practice,  the  proctor's  authority  to  act 

his  hands;  if  they  were  longer  than  the  bed,  for  his  principal  mnst  be  conferred  by  a  prosy; 

he  cut  enough  from  their  limbs  to  make  them  that  is,  by  an  instrument  signed  by  the  princj- 

fit ;  if  they  were  shorter,  he  stretched  them,  pal,  attestedjjy  witnesses,  and  deposited  in  the 

He  was  slain  hy  Theseus  on  Mt.  Cephissus.  registry  of  the  court.     Proxies  are  still  requi- 

PROOTEE,    Brtan    Wallbh,    an   English  site  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  in  admiralty 

poet,  better  known  by  bis  anagraramatic  pseu-  they  were  long  ago  dispensed  with,  and  a  ver- 

donyme  of  Barry  Cornwall,  born  in  London  bal  appointment  JsnowsufBcient.    If  the  proc- 

about  1790.      He  was   educated  at  Harrow,  torbasbeenregularlyadmitted  to  practice,  he, 

where  Byron  was  his  schoolfellow,  and,  after  like  an  attorney  at  law,  is  presumed  in  all 

passing  some  time  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor  in  eases  to  have  authority  to  appear  until  such 

Wiltshire,  removed   to  London,  and  in   1881  right  is  disputed.     Yet,  though  the  court  will 

was  called  to  the  bar  from  Gray's  Inn.    He  has  presume  either  his  due  authority,  or  at  least' 

since  that  time  steadily  practised  his  profession,  that  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  tlat  those 

and  for  a  number  of  years  has  held  the  office  of  whom  he  represents  have  an  interest  in  the 

commissioner  of  lunacy.     His  literary  career  cause  in  issue,  it  may  at  any  time  demand  the 

commenced  in  1819  with  the  publication  of  a  names  of  the  parties  for  whom  the  proctor 

volume  entitled  "  Dramatic  Scenes   and  other  appears.— -Proctors  are  known  in  the  United 

Poems,"  written,  he  said,  "to  try  the  effect  of  States  only  as  officers  of  the  courts  of  admi- 

ft  more  natural  style  than  that  which  had  for  a  ralty.    In  some  poi-tions  of  the  country  they 

long  time  prev^led  in  onr  dramatic  literature."  attend  to  the  whole  management  of  the  causa 

TTth  remaining  works  are :  "Marcian  Colonna,  from  the  beginning;  in  others  they  conduct 

an  Italian  Tale ;  with  three  Dramatic  Scenes,  the  case  out  of  court,  while  the  esamination 

and  other  Poems"  (1820) ;  "  A  Sicilian  Story,  of  witnesses  in  court,  the  motions,  arguments, 

with  Diego  de  MantUla   and  other  Poems"  and  other  incidents  of  the  trial,  are  attended  to 

g^20);  "Mirandola,  a  Tragedy"  (1821);  "The  by  an  advocate.  When  once  retained,  the  proc- 
ood  of  Thessaly  and  other  Poems ;"  "  Poeti-  tor  has  the  whole  direction  of  the  cause ;  but 
cal  Works"  (3  vols.,  1822);  "EfBgies  Poetico)"  his  power  may  be  revoked  by  the  suitor  at  any 
(1824);  "English  Songs  and  other  Small  time,  without  cause  assigned.  This  is  properly 
Poems"  (1882);  and  "Essays  and  Tales  in  done,  under  leave  of  the  court,  after  notice  to 
Prose"  (1851).  He  b  also  tlio  author  of  a  the  proctor,  because  a  proctor  is  an  officer  of 
life  of  Edmund  Eean,  and  of  a  memoir  of  the  court.  As  he  is  invested  with  large  disore- 
Shakespeare  and  an  essay  on  his  genius.  His  tionary  power  and  influence,  the  proctor  is  held 
"  Mirandola"  was  produced  with  considerable  to  the  utmost  good  faith  and  integrity.  Unless 
fluccess  at  Ooveut  Garden,  and  by  many  his  a  case  is  in  his  opinion  just,  or  at  least  doubt- 
dramatic  pieces,  founded  on  the  style  of  the  ful,  he  ought  not  to  bring  it  before  the  court. 
Elizabethan  writers,  are  condderedhis  highest  Thisprincipleis  especially  applicable  in  the  case 
efforts.  He  is  however  better  known  by  his  of  suits  by  seamen,  where  generally  no  availablo 
songs,  some  of  which  are  singularly  well  adapt-  responsibility  is  incurred  by  the  Ubellants.  In- 
ed  to  music,  and  are  equally  refined  in  senti-  deed,  for  any  merely  experimental  or  wanton 
ment  and  diction.  All  his  publications  have  litigation,  or  for  any  want  of  good  faith  to- 
appeared  under  his  assumed  name  of  Barry  ward  the  court,  or  of  fair  dealing  toward  the 
Ctomwall. — Adelaide  Annh,  daughter  of  the  opposite  party,  the  proctor  may  be  punished 
preceding,  has  published  "  Legends  and  Lyrics,  by  the  court.  For  "sharp  and  hungry  prac- 
a  Book  of  Verse"  (1858 ;  5th  ed.,  1860),  and  fee"  Sir  William  Scott  condemned  a  prootor 
"  A  Second  Volume  of  Legends  and  Lyrics"  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  client's  suit ;  and  he 
(1861),  containing  poetry  which,  "  without  added  that  he  was  perhaps  dealing  too  temper- 
imitaHon,  has  much  of  the  paternal  grace  and  ately  in  not  going  fiirther.  The  duty  of  the 
manner."  courts  of  the  United  States  to  repress  abuses 
PEOCTOE  (Lat.  procurator,  agent),  in  a  gen-  of  this  nature  is  enjoined  by  a  special  Btatnte 
eral  sense,  one  who  is  commissioned  to  manage  provision,  the  act  of  181B  enacting  that  if  any 
the  business  of  another.    In  a  p^cular  sense,  proctor  or  attorney  shall  appear  to  have  mul- 
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tiplied  the  proceedings  in  a  case  so  as  to  in-  brotherhood ofthehnmanfamilyiandfloknowl- 

orease  the  costs  unreasonably  and  vesatiously,  edge  the  duty  of  defining  and  illustratiug  tteir 

the  conrt  may  order  him  to  pay  the  exeesH  of  foith  in  God,  not  by  assent  to  any  form  of  the- 

such  expense.    After  a  suit }.»  commenced,  the  ologioal  opinion  or  doctrine,  but  by  livea  of 

respondent  baa  not  aa  a  general  rule  the  right  personal    purity  and  works  of  benefieence. 

to  settle  the  ease  without  the  knowledge  of  They  hold  that  churches  are  not  divine  but 

the  proctor  of  the  libellant ;  and  if  he  does  so,  human   organizations,  possessing   no    higher 

the  settlement  may  be  inqnired  into  by  the  powers  than  tbose  which  they  derive  from  the 

court.    The  proctor  may  generally  be  conaid-  persona  of  whom  they  are  composed.    They 

ered  so  far  dominvt  litis,  that  he  is  authorized  have  no  ordained  ministers  or  elders.  Mid  no 

to  make  an  affidavit  of  any  fact  upon  which  to  prescribed  ceremonies  or  formsof  worship,  but 

offer  a  motion,  especially  if  the  feet  be  pecu-  aim  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of 

liarly  within  his  own  knowledge.    But  he  can-  conscience  to  the  fullest  extent, 

not  release  or  compromise  a  claim  without  PE0JE0TELE8.    See  Guhnbbt,  vol.  viii.  p. 

special  authority.    He  may  however  receive  677",  and  HBoniHios,  vol.  si.  p.  S32. 

payment,  and  the  amount  so  paid  is  a  discharge  PEOMETHEUS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the 

yro  tanto.    After  a  decree,  unless  by  special  BonoftheTitanIapctu8byClymene,andbrotb- 

authorityof  thecourt, theproctorhasnopower  er  of  Atlas,  Mencetins,  and  Epimetheus.     Ac- 

except  to  sue  out  and  enforce  execution. — The  cording  to  Hesiod,  the  gods  and  men  were  in  a 

name  proctor  is  also  given  in  England,  and  in  dispute  at  Mccone  in  regard  to  duties  and  privi- 

Bome  American  colleges,  to  nniversity  officers  leges,  and  especially  as  to  what  portion  of  the 

whose  business  it  is  t»  guard  the  morals  and  animal  should  bo  offered  to  the  former  in  sacri- 

order  of  the  university.  fice.    Hereupon  Prometheus  divided  a  bull  into 

PRODIOOS,  a  Grecian  sophist,  a  native  of  two  parts,  wrapping  np  the  flesb  and  intastines 

Inlis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  who  flourished  in  in  tlie  skin  for  one,  and  the  bones  covered 

the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  B.  C.    Plato  with  the  fat  for  the  other.    Jupiter,  having 

represents  hia  instruction  as  chiefly  ethical.    He  then  been  asked  which  of  the  two  he  would 

regarded  the  gods  as  only  the  personification  choose,  decided  for  the  latter,  and  the  choice 

of  whatever  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  hu-  made  could  not  be  revoked.     Indignant  at  the 

man  life,  and  it  is  stated  by  Siiidaa  that  he  was  deceit  practised  upon  him,  he  withheld  fire 

condemned  to  drink  hemlock  as  a  corrupter  of  from  mortals ;  but  Prometheus  stole  fire  from 

the  youth  of  Athens;  but  this  is  doubted.  heaven  in  the  hollow  of  a  tube.    Jupiter  n»w 

PROGRESSIVE  FRIErTDS,  the  name  first  sent  Pandora  to  earth  with  her  bos  of  evils, 
adopted  by  a  religious  society  formed  by  a  eon-  and  fastened  Prometheus  to  a  pillar,  where  he 
Tention  held  in  Salem,  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  remained  for  many  generations,  an  eagle  every 
in  Sept.  1852,  and  composed  chiefly,  though  day  feeding  upon  his  liver,  which  every  night 
not  exclusively,  of  persons  previously  identi-  grew  again.  At  length  Hercules  was  permitted 
fled  with  the  Hicksite  branch  of  the  society  of  to  kill  the  eagle  and  to  free  the  prisoner.  In 
Friends.  Previous  to  this  time,  the  Indiana,  .^sohylus,  Prometheus  appears  not  only  as  the 
Ohio,  and  Genesee  yearly  meetings  of  Hicksite  protector  of  the  human  race  against  the  aupe- 
Prienda  had  been  divided  upon  questions  con-  rior  might  of  the  gods,  but  as  its  teacher  and 
nected  with  slavery,  and  the  minorities,  which  benefactor.  Through  his  assistance,  Jupiter 
had  either  seceded  or  been  cut  off,  had  formed  overcomes  the  Titans ;  but  when  be  frustratos 
new  associations,  one  at  Green  Plain,  Ohio,  thedesignof  destroying  mankind,  he  is  chtoned 
and  another  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y,,  adopting  the  to  a  rock  in  Scy  thia.  There  he  is  viated  by  the 
name  of  Oongi-egational  Friends.  The  forma  Ot-einids  and  by  lo,  to  whom  he  foretells  hia 
tion  of  the  society  of  Progressive  Friends  at  long  wanderings.  But  he  is  in  possession  of 
Salem,  Ohio,  was  a  more  complete  develop  knowledge  which  it  is  essential  to  the  safety 
ment  of  the  principles  which  found  expression  of  Jupiter  to  gain;  and  aware  that  his  help 
in  the  earlier  associations,  and  its  name  is  now  is  vet  to  be  invoked,  he  bids  defiance  to  his 
widelyaccepted  as  the  appropriate  designation  persecutor,  and  refuses  to  make  known  the 
of  all  those  who  avow  their  sympathy  with  tai-t  He  is  hurled  hereupon  into  Tartarus, 
those  pi-inoiples.  In  1853  a  large  society  or  andafterwardreappearscbained  to  Mount  Can- 
yearly  meeting  of  Progressive  Friends  was  casus  and  undei^oes  fresh  torments.  From 
formed  in  Chester  co.,  Penn.  The  society  at  this  condition  he  can  only  be  freed  when  some 
Waterioo,  N.  Y.,  adopted  the  name,  and  simi  other  god  shall  voluntarily  descend  into  Tar- 
!ar  associations  were  soon  afterward  formed  in  tarus  for  him,  which  was  finally  the  case  whea 
various  places,  some  of  them  taking  the  name  Ohiron,  wounded  by  Hercales,  sought  permia- 
of  Friends  of  Human  Progress,  instead  of  Pro-  sion  to  go  into  Hades.  Still  another  aoconnt 
gressive  Friends.  There  are  now  5  or  6  yearly  says  that  Jupiter  himself  delivered  Prometheus 
meetings  and  many  smaller  associations,  bear-  when  the  latt«r  agreed  to  reveal  the  prophecy, 
ing  one  or  the  other  of  these  names,  in  differ-  according  to  which,  if  he  were  married  to 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  These  societies  have  Thetis,  she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  stronger 
no  creed,  written  or  unwritten,  as  a  basis  than  himself.  The  most  celebrated  drama 
of  fellowship.  They  invite  to  membership  founded  upon  this  myth  is  the  trilogy  of  M^ 
and  cooperation  all  who  recognize  the  equal  obylua,  of  which  the  Pr<nm<^ieu»  Vinetm  and 
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a  few  fragments  of  the  FTomeikeua  SoUtM  are  PROPAGATION"  QV  THE  FAITH,  Societt 

Btill  extant.  for  the  {la  socUU  pour  to  propagaticm,  de  la 

PEOMSSOEY  NOTE,  a  promise  in  -writ-  foi),  a   Roman  Oattolic   missionary  society 

ing  to  pay  money.    When  the  promise  is  to  founded  at  Lyons  in  1830.     Its  plan  is  to 

pay  it  to  the  payee  or  his  order,  the  note  ia  raise,  throngh  a  number  of  committees  and 

negotiable,  and,  as  an  exceedingly  ■useful  and  sub-committees,  one  cent  a  week  from  each 

important  inatrnment  of  business,  it  is  governed  subscriber,   the    money  being    forwarded    to 

by  a  system  of  law  which  is  quite  peculiar,  the  centr^  committee  at  Lyons,  by  wliom  the 

(See  iNnoiiSEMEHT,  and  NEGOTiAnLE   Papee.)  fundsareapportioned  to  bishops  of  tie  varioua 

"When  not  payable  to  order,  or  not  negotiable,  missionary  countries  throughout  the  ■world, 

the  ndea  of  law  applicable  to  it  vai'y  very  lit-  The  society  spread  rapidly  from  Lyons  over 

tie  from  those  which  are  in  force  generaUy  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  has  no-w  paying 

relation  to  written  contracts.  members  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 

PEONOtTK.    See  Langitage,  vol.  s.  p.  2B5.  It  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  Eoman  prop- 

PEONY,  Gaspaeo  Ci.aik  Frahcois  Mabib  aganda,  with  which  however  it  has  nothing 
EicHB  DE,  haron,  a  French  engineer,  bom  at  in  common  except  a  similar  object.  The  cen- 
Chamelet,  near  Lyons,  in  1755,  died  July  29,  tral  committee  at  Lyons  publishes  6  times  a 
1839.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  ponti  year  a  serial  called  the  Annales  de  to  propaga- 
tt  ekaaaseet,  wont  on  several  scientific  missions,  tion  de  la  foi,  the  numbers  of  which  are  speed- 
becameassistantto  the  civil  engineer  Perronct,  Oy  ti-analated  into  all  the  European  languages, 
and  wded  him  in  building  the  bridge  of  Con-  and  published  and  distributed  among  the  sub- 
cord  at  Paris.  Oa  the  completion  of  this  scribera  to  inform  them  of  the  nse  made  of  the 
work  (1791),  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  funds  and  of  the  progress  of  the  missionary 
chief  engineer.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap-  work  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
pointed  head  of  the  board  of  survey  (cadattre}.  PEOPEETIUS,  Sestus  AtiHELirs,  a  Eoman 
He  superintended  the  forming  of  new  trigono-  elegiac  poet,  bom  in  Umbria  about  the  middle 
metrical  tables,  which  he  collected  in  17  large  of  the  1st  century  B.  0.  He  was  rich  until  an 
Tolumes,  now  in  tho  library  of  the  observatory  agrarian  division,  in  36  B.  C,  reduced  his  for- 
at  Paris.  He  meanwhile  filled  the  chair  of  tune.  He  wrote  4  books  of  elegies,  principally 
mechanics  at  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in  addressed  to  his  mistress.  He  was  a  great  imi- 
1798  was  intmsted  with  the  direction  of  the  tator  of  the  Greek  elegiac  poets,  chiefly  Calli- 
school  of  ponU  et  chavsseea,  which  he  held  until  machus  and  Philetas.  Tho  test  of  Propertina 
his  death.  Bonaparte  charged  him  with  sev-  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  exceedingly  corrupt 
eral  important  missions  to  Italy,  where,  beside  state.  The  ediUo  princeps  was  printed  in  folio 
improvements  in  the  ports  of  Genoa,  Anoona,  in  li73;  one  of  the  best  later  editions  is  that 
and  Venice,  he  ■undertook  works  for  draining  of  Hertzberg  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Halle,  1843-'6). 
the  Pontine  marshes  and  regulating  the  course  PEOPHEOY  (Gr.  sTpo^ip-eM,  from  ?rpo^ij;ii, 
of  the  Po.  In  1827  he  improved  the  naviga-  to  predict),  the  prediction  of  fiituro  events. 
tion  of  the  Ehone  so  as  to  parfially  prevent  The  belief  that  certain  men  or  classes  of  men 
its  overflowing.  He  published  many  works  on  had  the  faculty  of  predicting  future  events,  can 
mathematics  and  engineering.  be  traced  in  the  history  of  many  nations  to  the 

PROPAGANDA,  or  properly  Oosgeegatio  remotest  antiquity ;  and  it  was  in  particular 

BB  pROPAOAKDi  FiDB  (congregation  for  prop-  the   priesthood  who  were  regarded  as  being 

ogating  the  iaith),  a  board  of  25  oardinius  endowed  with   such  a  faculty.    It  ia,  how- 

fonnd^  at  Eome  in  1G22  by  Gregory  XV.  for  ever,  not  common  to  apply  the  term  prophe- 

the  support  and  direction  of  foreign  missions,  sying  indiscriminately  to  all  instances  of  an 

It  has  a  secretary,  who  is  generaJly  a  bishop  alleged  faculty  of  predicting,  but  it  ia  gener- 

or  archbishop,  and  a  number  of  priests,  advi-  ally  restricted  to  the  Old  Testament  theology, 

aers,  and  under  secretaries,  who  hold  a  consul-  The   name   prophet  in   the  languagea  of  the 

tation  weekly.   The  cardinal  prefect  of  the  prop-  Christian  nations  is  derived  from  the   Greek 

aganda  b  the  pope's  representative  in  all  mat-  mio^ijnjc,  by  which  the  Septuagint  renders 

tera  concerning  the  afiiurs  of  foreign  missions,  tie  Hebrew  naM.    But  it  is  now  generally 

including  the  final  appointment  of  all  bishops  agreed  among  the  leading  Hebrew  scholars 

in  missionary  countries.     Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  that   the   term    of  the    Septuagint   does   not 

1627  added  to  the  congregation  a  college  for  fuUy  correspond  to  the  primary  meaning  of 

the  education  of  missionary  priests,  where  the  Hebrew  word,  which  denotes  "  inspired." 

young  men  from  every  country  in  the  world,  A   Hebrew   "prophet,"   in    the- wider   sense 

with  the  exception  of  strictly  Catholic  coun  of  the  word,  was  therefore  a  man  who  spoke 

tries,  are  educated,  and  ordained  for  the  mis  by  divine    inspiration.     Sometimes   the  Old 

sioaary  work  among  their  fellow  countrymen  Testament  uses  the  word   in  a  bad  sense  of 

A  celebrated  polyglot   printing  establishment  men  who  only  cl^m  to  be  prophets  without 

ia  attached  to  the  propaganda,  and  beside  a  full  being  so  in  reality,  and  of  such  as  were  pos- 

oorps  of  professors?  including  teachers  of  many  sosscd  c  f  an  evil  spirit. — The  principal  funo- 

ancient  and  modern  languages,  it  poasesscs  also  tion  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  waa 

a  museum  of  antiquities  and  curiosities,  a  hand-  obviously  to  be  the  privileged  organs  through 

Bome  church,  and  a  large  and  select  library  ■which  God  designed  to  keep  np  the  intercourse 
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of  revelation  between  himself  and  his  people,  introdnetory  treatise  to  hia  work  on  the  proph- 

The  prophet  is  the  month  through  which  God  ets),  and  Dr.  Williams  (in  the  Oxford  "  Essays 

spealts  to  ijie  people,  and  puhlidy  announces,  and  Reviews").  With  regard  to  the  predictions 

BO  far  as  necessary,  the  secrets  into  which  ho  of  future  events  occnrring  in  the  hooka  of  the 

has  been  initiated.    (Amos  iii.  7.)    The  proph-  prophets,  this  class  of  writers  either  ascribe 

ets  therefore  frequently  call  their  prophecies  them  (as  Bunsen  did)  to  a  kind  of  spiritual 

words  of  Jehovah.     As  they  were  sent  to  keep  clairvoyance,  or  they  maintain  (with  Dr.  Wil- 

tlie  theocratic  people  on  the  right  path,  and  to  Hams)  thatveryfew  passages  can  be  cldmed  as 

lead  it  forward  toward  the  fulfilment  of  its  des-  strictly  prophetic ;  that  liese  few  cases  "  tend 

tinies,  their 'ideas  were  naturally  turned  toward  to  melt,  if  ttiey  are  not  already  melted,  in  the 

the  future,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  good  or  crucible  of  free  inquiry ;"  and  that  what  is  left 

bad  conduct  of  the  people,  they  promised  to  it  is  certain  "deep  truths  and  great  ideas."    This 

reward  or  punishment,  salvation  or  ruin.   Fre-  view  of  the  case  is  rejected  as  more  or  less 

Suently,  though  for  -the  most  part  obscurely,  rationalistic  by  the  great  majority  of  Oiiristian 
ley  pointed  to  a  glorious  completion  of  the  theologians,  who  maintain  that  it  is  opposed 
theocracy  through  a  great  descendant  of  David,  by  t!ie  plain  intent  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
the  Messiah,  They  also  acted  as  the  divinely  the  counter  testimony  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
appointed  interpreters  of  the  law  given  throi^h  in  the  Wew,  and  also  by  the  concessions  of  un- 
Uoses,  and  were  especially  zealous  as  gnar-  believing  interpreters,  such  as  Strauss,  who 
dians  61  the  rights  of  the  poor.  Their  mis-  say  that  the  scriptural  writers  undoubtedly 
Mon,  as  a  body  of  extraordinary  teachers,  he-  claim  prophetic  inspiration,  but  that  the  clwrn 
came  especially  important  in  times  when  the  is  absurd.  Among  tlie  ablest  works  written 
ordinaryguardiansof  tlie  Jaw,  the  priests,  sided  from  this  standpoint  must  be  mentioned  Pro- 
with  the  apostates  and  idolaters.  Their  indi-  fessor  Fairbairn's  treatise  on  "  Prophecy,  its 
vidual  labors,  which  frequently  embraced  all  Nature  and  Functions'lJEdinburgh,  1858),  De- 
internal  and  e.tternal  affairs  of  the  Hebrew  litzsch's  I'ropketieche  Theologie,  and  especially 
state,  were  however  greatly  shaped  by  par-  Tholnck,  Die  Propheten  und  Hire  Weissagung- 
ticuiar  circumstances,  and  but  few  of  them  en  (Gotha,  1860),  who  has  reviewed  the  whole 
were  in  a  condition  to  labor  so  efBciently  for  subject  in  a  philosophical  manner,  and  gives  as 
the  prosperity  of  their  people  as  Isaiah.  (See  the  result  of  his  studies  that  the  prophecies 
Hbbbsws.)— The  pecuhar  foi-m  of  their  pro-  cannot  be  interpreted  "as  the  utterance  of 

?hetio  gift  is  not  sufficiently  defined  in  the  Old  subjective  religious  aspirations,"  and  that  "  the 

estament  to  leave  no  room  for  permanent  veiy   course   of  history   has   impressed  upon 

speculation  und  controversy.     The  mode  in  these  declarations  the  stamp  and  confirmation 

which  the  prophet  obtained  his  inspiration  was  of  an  objective  and  supernatural  inspiration." 

obviously  different  from  that  in  wliich  inspira-  The  reader  may  also  consult  various  commen- 

tions  were  conveyed  to  Moses  and  the  apos-  taries  on  the  books  of  the  prophets,  and  that 

ties.     It  is  intimated  as  characteristic  of  a  class  of  works  which  limit  themselves  to  an 

prophet  that  he  obtained  divine  inspiration  in  interpretation  of  the  "Messianic  prophecies" 

visions  and  dreams;  the  name  seer,  which  is  throughout  the  entire  Old  Testament,  among 

usually  given  to  him,  points  to  the  same  source,  which  Hengstenberg's  "  Ohristology  of  the  Old 

and  the  language  of  the  prophecies,  which  is  Testament"  is  the  best  known.     Some  inter- 

higlily  poetical,  well  accords  with  it.     Every-  preteps  have  asserted  that  all  or  certain  proph- 

where  a  sort  of  ecstatic  transport,  in  which  eciesworeconditional,  andthereforerevocahle; 

ideas  were  immediately  received  from  heaven,  while  the  more  common  opinion  is  that  when 

seems  to  liave  been  essentially  connected  with  the  prophet  denounces  the  divine  judgments, 

the  prophetio  state.     This  forcible  working  he  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  people 

upon  the  mind  of  the  prophet  by  the  spirit  of  will  not  repent,  an  assumption  which  he  knows 

God  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  stronger,  from  God  to  bo  true. — The  proper  origin  of  the 

the  less  godly  the  life  of  the  prophet  was,  as  prophetic  office  must  he  fixed  in  the  Mosaic 

in  the  case  of  Balaam,  and  of  Saul,  who  when  economy ;  for  althongh  previously  Abraham 

the  spirit  of  God  camaupon  him  threw  himself  and  the  body  of  patriarchs  in  general  are  called 

upon  the  ground,  tearing  his  clothes  irom  his  prophets,  because  divine  coratnunications  were 

body.     On  the  basis  of  these  statements  of  the  made  to  them  in  the  manner  above  described, 

Scriptures,  a  host  of  exegetical  writers  have  yet  they  were  not  clothed  with  a  prophetic 

discussed  with  great  keenness  and  learning  the  office,  which  from  the  time  of  the  establish- 

preoise  nature  of  the  agency  or  agencies  by  ment  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  regularly  conneot- 

which  the   prophetic   ecstasy  and   inspiration  ed  with  the  prophetic  gift,  so  as  to  form  part 

were  produced.  Many  writers,  especially  since  of  the  idea  of  a  prophet.    The  book  of  Daniel, 

the  middleof  the  last  century,  have  endeavored  though  he  was  eminently  endowed  with  pro- 

to  show  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  assert  a  phetic  gifts,  was  not  placed  in  the  collection  of 

direct  and   miraculous   supernatural   interfer-  prophetic  books,  because  he  had  not  filled  the 

enoe,  and  that  all  can  be  explained  by  a  high  prophetic  office.    In  the  age  of  the  judges, 

degree   of  religions   enthusiasm   and   ecstasy,  prophecy,  though  existing  only  in  scattered  in- 

Among  these  writers   are   Eichhoro,   Enobel  stances,  exerted  a  powerful  infiuence.    A  more 

{Der  Prophetigmve  der  S^rder),  Ewald  (in  an  conspicuous  prophetic  agency  begins  with  Sttm> 
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uel,  who  seems  to  Lave  been  the  founder  of  the  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  Among 
schools  of  the  prophets;  for  they  are  mentioned  the  latter  they  again  distinguished  hotween  the 
for  the  first  time  in  his  history.  Gibea,  Rama,  "  great"  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel)  and  the 
Bethel,  Jericho,  and  Gilgal  are  enumerated  as  13  "minor"  prophets  (Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,Oba- 
placos  There  such  schools  existed.  They  were  diah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakknk,  Zepha- 
mstitutiona  for  training  prophets;  the  senior  niah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi),  In  the 
members  instructed  a  number  of  pupHs,  and  arrangement  of  modern  biblical  criticism.  Josh- 
directed  them.  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  £lisha  are  ua,  Judges,  Samuel,  aud  Kings  are  not  count- 
mentioned  as  principals  of  such  institutions,  ed  among  the  books  of  the  prophets,  who  are 
The  pupils  are  frequently  called  the  "  sons  of  divided  into  the  4  great  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
the  prophets."  The  prophets  were  mostly  kiel,  and  Daniel)  and  the  12  minor  prophets, 
taken  from  these  schools,  yet  not  always ;  for  For  a  fuller  account,  see  the  articles  upon  the 
Amos  relatesof  himself  that  ho  had  been  train-  individual  prophets, 
ed  in  no  school,  but  was  a  herdsman,  when  the  PROPONTIS.  See  MiUMosA,  Sea  of. 
Lord  took  him  to  prophesy  unto  the  people  of  PEOPOETION',  in  mathematics,  the  relation 
Israel.  Sometimes,  hut  rarely,  it  occurs  that  of  one  quantity  to  another.  This  relation  may 
women  came  forward  as  prophetesses.  The  be  expressed  either  by  the  difference  of  the 
golden  era  of  the  prophets  extends  from  the  quantities  or  by  their  quotient.  In  the  former 
timeof  Samuel  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  case  it  is  called  arithmetical  relation,  in  the 
hardly  any  important  event  happened  in  which  latter  geometrical  proportion,  or  simple  pro- 
they  did  not  appear  as  x>erfoiining  the  leading  portion.  The  measure  of  this  latter  relation  ia 
part.  About  100  years  after  the  return  from  called  the  ratio;  that  is  to  say,  ratio  is  the 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  prophetic  profes-  number  of  times  one  quantity  contains  another 
sionceaaed,andHaggai,Zachariah,andliaiachi  taken  as  a  standard.  The  folloiving  algebraic 
are  uniformly  mentioned  by  Jewish  tradition  expression  is  called  a  proportion :  a:i:  :e:d; 
as  the  last  of  the  prophets. — The  manner  of  life  which  means  that  the  ratio  of  (t  to  B  is  the 
of  the  prophets  was  conspicuous  for  strictness,  same  as  the  ratio  of  c  to  A  A  proportion  may 
austerity,  and  asceticism.  They  shunned  the  thus  be  defined  to  be  an  identity  of  ratios.  In 
company  of  the  cheerful,  and  frequently  were  in  the  above  expression  a,  6,  c,  and  d  are  called 
poverty  and  want.  As  no  provision  had  been  the  terms  of  the  proportion ;  a  and  d  the  ex- 
made  for  their  support  by  law,  they  had  to  tremes;  5  and  c^the  means;  a  aud  e,  antece- 
gain  their  livelihood  by  other  occupations,  dents;  ?<  and  (i,  consequents. 
Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  in  posses-  PROSERPINE,  or  Peesephohb,  in  Greek  aud  ' 
sion  of  considerable  physical  and  medioal  Roman  mythology,  the  queen  of  the  infernal 
knowledge,  and  to  have  occaaonally  made  use  world.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
of  it.  Later  they  often  wrote  down  their  Ceres,  and  was  beloved  by  Pluto,  who  forcibly 
prophecies,  and  many  others  compiled  histor-  carried  her  off  to  Hades.  There  she  was  found 
ioal  works.  Thus,  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan  by  Ceres,  who  induced  Pluto  to  consent  that  her 
wrote  the  history  of  David;  Nathan  also  tlie  daughter  should  pass  8  months  of  every  year  ia 
history  of  Solomon;  Shemaiah  and  Iddo  the  the  upper  world  with  her.  Through  this  story 
history  of  Rehoboam;  Jehu  the  history  of  Je-  Proserpine  became  with  the  ancients  a  symbol 
hosliaphafc;  and  Isaiah  the  history  of  Vzziah  of  vegetation.  The  Eleiisinian  mysteries  be- 
and  Ilezekiah.  When  the  prophetic  ofBce  longed  to  her  in  common  with  her  mother,  and 
ceased,  the  Jews,  according  to  the  Talmud,  she  had  temples  at  Corinth,  Megara,  Sparta, 
found  some  substitute  for  it  in  the  Bath-Kol.  aud  at  Locri  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
(See  Bath-Kol.)— The  New  Testament  men-  PROSODY  (Or.  7fpocr^8w),  that  part  of 
tions  the  power  of  prophecy  as  one  of  the  gifts  grammar  which  treats  of  quantity,  accent,  ver- 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  read  of  one  prophet,  sification,  and  the  laws  of  harmony  in  metrical 
AgabuB,  who  predicted  tlie  famine  under  Olau-  composition.  In  the  modern  European  lan- 
dius  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  guages  prosody  has  to  do  almost  wholly  with 
but  generally  a  foreknowledge  and  foretelling  accent,  but  Greek  and  Roman  versification  was 
of  fiiturity  is  not  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  governed  by  the  quantity  of  syllables,  that  is, 
those  men  who,  as  Barnabas,  Judas,  and  Silas,  the  length  of  the  vowels  in  them.  In  English 
are  called  prophets  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  The  prosody  the  adjectives  "long"  and  "short"  are 
object  of  the  Christian  "prophecy"  was,  ao-  used  respectively  to  denote  accented  and  un- 
cording to  1  Cor.  xiv.  3,  "  edification  and  ex-  accented  syllables,  and  these  are  indicated  by 
hortation  and  comfort,"  Among  the  hooks  of  the  signs  -  and  -.  A  group  of  syllables  taken 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  only  one,  the  together  is  called  a  measure.  The  different 
Revelation,  bears  a  prophetic  character.  kinds  of  measure  are  the  following  r  iambus, 
PROPHETS,  Books  of  the,  a  part  of  the  -  - ;  trochee,  -  - ;  spondee,  — ;  pyrrhic,  -  - ; 
Old  Testament.  The  rabbis  divided  the  books  dactyl,-  -  -;  ampMbraoh,  "  -  ";  anaptest, 
of  the  Hebrew  canoninto  threeclasses:  1,7b-  ^  - -.  Metre  consists  essentially  in  the  recur- 
rah  (law) :  2,  Ifebiim  (prophets) ;  8,  EettuUm  rence  at  certain  intervals  of  syllables  similarly 
(writings,  hagiographa).  The  second  class  was  accented,  or  in  other  words  of  the  arrangement 
Bubdividedby  them  into  "former"  and  "latter"  of  measures  according  to  certdn  rules;  and 
prophets.   The  former  comprised  the  books  of  metres  are  demominated  from  the  kind  and 
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arrangement  of  the  meaanros  of  which  they  are 
composed.  The  iambus  forms  the  iambic 
monometer,  dimeter,  trimeter,  tetrameter,  pen- 
tameter (heroic  measure),  hexameter  (Alexan- 
drine), and  heptanieter,  in  which  the  measure 
occurs  respectively  from  once  to  seven  times 
in  each  verse.  There  are  the  same  varieties 
of  trodiaic  measure ;  the  dactyl,  amphibrach, 
and  anaptest  have  the  first  four,  and  there  is 
also  B  dactylic  hexameter  so  called,  the  last 
measure  of  which  is  a  spondee.  Longfellow's 
"  Evangeline"  is  written  in  this  metre.  Moat 
of  the  metres  admit  of  an  additional  unaccented 
syllable  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  sometimes 
Btthe  beginning,  asin  the  following  amphibrach 
tetrameter  from  Goldsmith : 


Tlimto,  my  lord,  for  |  your  ven'son;  I  for  Bm 
Never  ranged  Id  |  a  forest  |  oramokod  in  |  a. 


for  finer  1  or  fatter 


Te  Ghephetds,  |  id  cbeerflil  1  UDd  goy. 

Fesce  U>  Uicc.  |  isle  of  tbe  {  DcesD. 
A  combination  of  several  lines  constitutiag  a 
regular  division  of  a  poem  is  a  stanza,  and  stan- 
zas may  combine  a  variety  of  measures.  The 
Spenserian  stanza  consists  of  9  iambic  liaes, 
the  first  8  being  heroics  and  the  last  an  Alex- 
andrine. Gay's  stanza  contains  8  iambic  tri- 
meters, the  1st,  3d,  6th,  and  7th  lines  having 
an  additional  final  syllable.  Elegiac  occtosyl- 
labics  are  iambic  tretameters  with  alternating 
rhymes ;  octosyllabic  conplets,  iambic  tretame- 
ters with  pwrs  of  rhymes,  one  foot  occasionally 
being  a  trochee;  octosyllabic  triplets,  iambic 
tetrameters  with  3  rhymes  regularly, in  suc- 
cession ;  heroic  couplets  and  triplets,  iambic 
pentameters  with  rhymes  in  pairs  or  triplets ; 
elegiac  heroics,  the  same  with  alternating 
rhymes ;  rhymes  royal,  7  heroics,  of  which  the 
last  3  rhyme  with  each  other,  and  the  re- 
maining 5  may  be  made  to  rhyme  in  various 
ways ;  and  oUava  rima,  8  heroics,  the  first  6 
rhyming  alternately,  and  the  last  3  in  suc- 
cession. Terta  rima,  whic&  has  been  bor- 
rowed like  the  last  from  the  Italian,  consists 
of  iambic  pentameters  in  wliich  the  following 
verses  rhyme  with  one  another;  the  Ist  and 
8d;  the  2d,  4th,  and  Cth;  the  5tli,  7th,  and 
9th,  and  BO  on;  the  stanza  ends  abruptly,  and 
the  last  rhyme,  like  the  first,  is  on  a  couplet 
instead  of  triplet.  This  is  the  metre  of  Dante's 
Ditina  commedia.  Ballad  stanzas  are  of  4  iam- 
bic lines,  the  1st  and  3d  being  tetrameters  and 
the  3d  and  4th  tiTineters.  Service  or  common 
metre  consists  of  iambic  heptameter  couplets, 
which  may  be  divided  into  ballad  stanzas. 
Long  metre  is  a  stanza  of  4  iambic  tetrameters, 
rhyming  either  in  couplets  or  alternately;  and 
short  metre  4  iambic  lines,  of  which  the  1st 
and  3d  are  trimeters  and  the  3d  and  4th  tetra- 
meters. There  are  several  other  kinds  of 
stanza  in  more  or  less  frequent  use,  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  which  is  the  old  "  poulterer's 
measure,"  counting  of  Alexandrines  and  iam- 
bio  heptameters  alternately. 


PROTAGORAS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bora 
in  Abdora  probably  about  480  B.  0.,  died  abont 
411.  The  common  story  in,  regard  to  his  origin 
was  that  he  was  a  porter,  and  attracted,  by  uie 
skilful  manner  in.  which  he  carried  his  load, 
the  attention  of  Deniooritus,  who  undertook  the 
task  of  educating  him.  He  travelled  through- 
out Greece,  giving  instructions  in  philosophy 
to  large  numbers  of  pupils.  Twice  at  least  he 
visited  Athens,  and  seems  to  have  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Pericles.  Ho  was  the  first  who 
assumed  the  title  of  sophist,  as  denoting  one 
who  instructed  others  m  the  art  of  becoming 
wise,  and  in  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  politics, 
and  was  also  the  first  who  received  pay  for  his 
lessons.  According  to  Plato,  he  received  more 
money  during  the  40  years  in  which  he  taught 
than  Phidias  and  10  other  sculptors.  None  of 
his  works  are  extant.  In  his  treatise  "  On  the 
Gods,"  Protagoras  started  with  the  following 
proposition :  "  Respecting  the  gods,  I  am  unable 
to  know  whether  they  exist  or  do  not  exist." 
Porthisstatementhewasbanishedfi'ora  Athens, 
where  he  was  then  residing,  and  his  books  were 
burned.  According  to  some  he  was  drowned 
on  a  voyage  to  Sicily. 

PROTECTOR,  LoBD,  in  English  history,  a 
title  conferring  extraordinary  powers,  which 
Las  been  several  times  conferred  by  parliament 
dui'ing  political  emergencies.  The  most  cele- 
brated lord  protectors  were  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  whose  protectorate  ended  in  his 
becoming  Idng  as  Richard  III. ;  Edward  Sey- 
mour, duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  Edward  VI. ; 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  son  Richard. 

PROTESILAUS,  a  Thessalian  prince,  the 
first  Greek  slain  in  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  said 
in  the  Iliad  that  he  was  the  first  who  leaped 
from  the  ships  upon  the  Trojan  shore,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  tradition  recounted  in 
Lucian  he  was  killed  by  Hector.  The  great 
affection  toward  ProtesUaus  of  his  wife  I.aoda- 
mia  is  celebrated  by  the  poets.  After  his  death 
she  prayed  to  be  permitted  to  converse  with 
him  only  for  the  space  of  3  hours ;  the  prayer 
was  granted,  Mercury  conducted  Protesilaus  to 
the  upper  world,  and  when  he  died  a  second 
time  his  wife  died  witJi  him. 

PROTEST  (Lat.  protestor,  to  testify  or  de- 
clare against),  a  term  used  in  many  ways  and 
for  many  purposes.  One  who  is  called  npon 
to  pay  an  import  duty,  a  tax,  a  subscription,  or 
.the  like,  which  ho  thinks  he  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  pay,  but  is  unwilling  to  encounter 
the  delay  and  expense  of  a.  lawsuit  at  that  time, 
pays  the  sum  demanded  under  protest ;  Uiat  is, 
he  accompanies  the  payment  by  a  written  and 
attested  declaration  of  what  he  deems  the  ille- 
gality of  the  demand,  and  of  his  rights  of  de- 
fence and  denial.  This  pretest  preserves  all 
those  rights;  and  in  any  subsequent  suit  or 
other  effort  to  get  the  money  back,  the  protest 
will  prevent  him  from  being  impeded  by  his 
payment. — In  legislation,  the  members  of  a 
deliberative  body  who  dissent  from  the  views 
of  a  m^ority,  and  have  no  power  to  prevent 
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those  views  from  going  into  effect,  sometimes  had  passed  a  reBolnti on  that  those  estates  wLich 
ask  leave  to  put  on  the  record  of  the  body  a  had  shown  themselves  favorable  to  the  refor- 
declai-otion  of  their  views,  drawn  up  and  signed  mation  ahonld  prohibit,  until  the  convocation 
by  them.  This  is  called  their  protest  against  of  an  ffionmenical  council,  all  further  innova- 
the  measure;  and  leave  to  record  it  is  nsnally  tions  in  religions  matters,  and  in  partjcutar 
given.ifit  bedecentandt«mperateinitsterms,  shoiiid  not  allow  any  alteration  in  the  c«le- 
and  does  not  state  what  the  majority  regard  aa  bration  of  thejjsrd's  supper  or  the  maes.  To 
wilfully  fidse  or  impertinent.— If  a  vessel  be  this  resolution  the  evangelical  estates,  consist- 
wrecked,  or  meet  with  other  injury  from  any  ing  of  the  elector  of  Sasony,  the  margrave 
peril  of  the  sea,  it  is  an  ancient  and  nearly  uni-  of  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of  Brunswiek-Lane- 
versal  custom  for  the  master,  on  bis  arrival  at  hur^,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  prince  of 
port  after  the  injury,  to  appear  before  a  notary  Anhalt,  and  14  imperial  cities,  refused  to  sub- 
public,  or  some  competent  magistrate,  or  in  mit.  They  declared  their  readiness  to  obey 
their  absence  some  respectable  and  qualified  the  emperor  and  the  diet  in  all  "dutiful  and 

Seraon,  and  enter  his  protest  against  the  acd-  possible  matters ;"  but  against  any  order  con- 
ent  or  peril.  In  this  protest  he  details  the  sidered  by  them  repugnant  to  "God  and  his 
circumstances  with  sufficient  falness  to  sustain  holy  "Word,  to  their  souls'  salvation  and  their 
his  declaration  that  the  injury  occurred,  not  good  conscience,"  they  entered,  on  April  19,  a 
through  the  fault  of  the  vessel,  but  by  reason  eolcnm  protest.  Henceforth  they  were  called 
of  the  peril  stated.  In  the  absence  or  disability  the  Protestants.  The  origin  of  the  name  clearly 
of  the  master,  the  protest  is  made  by  the  offi-  defines  its  original  signification.  The  signers 
cers,  or  even  by  the  seamen ;  and  when  it  is  of  the  first  protest  did  not  fnlly  agree  in  aD 
made  by  the  master,  he  is  usually  accompanied  their  theological  views ;  bnt  they  did  agree  in 
by  one  or  more  of  the  officers,  and  hj  some  the  protest  against  the  authority  of  secular  or 
of  the  seamen. — A  very  important  use  of  pro-  ecclesiastical  hoards  to  compel  obedience  in 
test  is  made  in  the  case  of  dishonored  bills  of  matters  of  faith,  and  the  name  Protestant  there- 
exchange.  (See  ExoiiANGK,  Bill  of.)  It  is  a  fore  came  early  into  use  as  the  collective 
nniversal  law  that  a  foreign  bill  of  eichange,  name  for  all  the  Christian  denominations  in 
if  not  accepted,  or  if  not  paid  at  maturity,  Switzerland,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Hol- 
must  bo  protested  in  order  to  hold  all  the  par-  land,  and  other  countries  which  proclaimed  the 
ties  to  it.  In  this  sense,  the  states  of  tlie  Union  Bible  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith. — The  aggre- 
are  foreign  to  each  other.  Inland  {or  domestic)  gate  nnraber  of  the  Protestant  population  in 
bills  and  promissory  notes  ore  often,  protested  thefivegreat  divisionsof  theworldmaybeseen 
in  the  eamo  way ;  bnt  this  usage,  so  far  as  it  from  the  following  figures,  taken  from  Schem's 
exists,  has  grown  up  from  the  convenience  of  "  Ecclesiastical  Year  Book"  for  1859 : 
it,  and  not  from  any  requirement  of  the  law  I.  Ammio*.— British  America,  8,800.000;  Ooiteil  etttes, 
merchant.  The  protest  should  be  made  by  a  H'!S*!Ki^°i"^/S""1<?V.^'™'s""'*I'.LT''S'°^ 
notary  pubhc;    and  full  faith  is  given  in  all  aooo;  lotaJ,!iB,8i«,BM                        -,     ,      .      j", 

countries  to  all  the  official  acts  verified  by  his    T'  "^ ^-^ —    ■■ 

seal,  which  acts  are  required  by  law  merchant. 

He  cannot  properly  delegate  this  power  to  any  cmuonuiiu,  i.»ii,.i»i   uuimuu,   •.nv.imt,  ucigiuHj, 

Clerk  or  substitute.    An  acceptance  or  payment  aV«^W;'i;;Sf  (ffiS^'S^S 

tupra  protest  takes  place  when,  a  bill  havmg  i.bsI.MO;   Swedso    anri    BgrwuJ,  noeT.ww;   EiaSi^ 

been  protested,  a  third  person  intervenes,  and  8,918,000:   Tuikey,  10,000;   Ionian  ides,  S,OWi;  total, 

accepts  or  pays  the  bill  for  the  honor  of  the  m.  1f^'^Asi«ll=B«ssis.«i,000;Cl,Ina{wiUiHoi,eK«ng), 

party  whose  duty  it  was  to  accept  or  pay  it;  lO.OOO;    Eot,t  Indies  (with  Ceylon  md  Indn-CLlns), 

od  til.  gl™.  Mm  .  ,i,ht  to  indemrity  from  JA'!'p^i,"i-rlS«.''wi.5S5.  SSrS 

the  person  for  whom  he  accepts  or  pays.     Ah  409,00a        -^  >     •             >                /•  -,     .     -^ 

acceptance  or  payment  eupra  protest  is  some-  l^'  Anuo*.— Caps  or  Good  Hope,  S5O,o00;  other  conn  tries 

times   c^led   an  acceptance   or  payment  for  E^J''^SoTLIblri"'BO.V.rtow;TioMf  "°'^'''™" 

honor.    Generally,  where  one  accepts  or  pays  T.  AustBALiBt*  and  poltnibi*,  1,330,000, 

for  honor  wilhout  designating  for  whose  honor  '^"'^ '"  »"  ^'"  ^virf""*  ot^^"  -""M,  88,080,106, 

he  acts,  it  will  be  deemed  that  ho  acts  for  all  PEOTEUS  (Laurenti),  or  hypocUfwn  (Merr.), 

who  were  bound  by  the  paper,  and  he  acquires  a  pcrennibranchiate  batrachian  reptile,  belong- 

Lis  right  of  indemnity  against  all   whom  he  ing  to  the  same  family  as  the  axolotl  and  the 

thus  protects.     But  he  may  designate,  if  ho  menobranchus.     The  skin  is  naked  and  slimy, 

choose  to,  the  party  for  whose  honor  he  acts,  the  body  elongated    and  cylindrical,  and   the 

and  then  he  protects  only  that  party,  and  has  tail  short,  broad,  and  compressed  laterally ;  the 

no  claim  or  rights  against  any  other.  branchial  tufts  are  3  pairs,  and  persistent  dur- 

PEOTESTANT,   a  collective    name   for  a  ing  life ;  legs  4,  rather  weak,  the  anterior  8- 

large  class  of  Christiffli  denominations,  em-  toed  and  the  posterior  4-toed.    The  common 

bracing  in  general  all  except  the  Eoman  Cath-  protens  (P.  aitguimis,  Lanr.)  is  about  a  foot 

oiic  and  eastern  churches.    The  name  origi-  long  and  J  inch  in  diameter ;  it  is  pale  fleah- 

nated  in  1529  in  Germany,  at  the  diet  of  Spire,  colored   or   white,   with   the    branchial   tuf^s 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  diet,  in  bright  crimson ;  the  teeth  are  small  and  sharp, 

nnion  with  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  in  both  jaws  and  on  the  palate ;  the  head  tn- 
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angular,  and  the  snout  obtuse;  the  eyea  are  «s  of  the  nnimal  kingdom,  neither  more  nor 
very  Bmall,  and  without  lids.  It  is  found  only  less,  viz,,  vertebrates,  articulates,  mollusks,  and 
in  the  subterranean  waters  of  some  caves  of  radiatea,  could  not  admit  &  5th,  the  protozoa, 
Earope,  as  in  Carintiia,  Oarniola,  the  Tyrol,  and  accordingly,  in  the  "Essay  on  Classifioa- 
and  especially  in  the  Adelsberg  cavern  in  Oar-  tion,"  distributes  the  animals  thus  named  part^ 
niola.  The  respiration  is  essentially  aquatic  ]y  among  plants  (alga),  and  partly  among  em- 
bf  means  of  the  branchial  tufts,  though  it  has  bryonic  forms  of  acephalous  mollusks,  worms, 
rudimentary  lungs,  rises  to  the  surface  to  swal-  and  cmataceans;  it  having  been  ascertained 
low  air,  and  cau  live  a  short  time  out  of  the  that  the  corallines  are  algffl  with  more  or  less 
water,  like  the  menobranchus;  its  motions  by  limein  their  structure,  and  that  there  is  hardly 
means  of  the  legs  are  sluggish  and  awkward,  a  group  among  the  lower  aninmls  and  plante 
but  it  swims  with  considerable  rapidity  and  which  does  not  contain  simple  locomotive  in- 
ease  by  the  laterd  undulations  of  the  tail  and  dividuals  (though  in  the  latter  the  locomotion 
body ;  when  the  water  of  its  subterranean  re-  is  not  voluntary),  as  weU  as  free  and  fixed  corn- 
treat  becomes  low,  it  buries  itself  in  the  mud,  pound  commuoilles,  he  is  inclined  to  associate 
like  others  of  the  family;  the  food  consists  of  the  rhizopods  with  algsa,  which  have  ovoid 
aquatic  worms  and  insects,  and  soft-shelled  masaessomewhatresemblingthegerminalgran- 
mollusks.  Several  local  varieties  occur,  gener-  nles  of  the  former.  This  ^roup  is  called  pro- 
ally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  spe-  t^>zoa,  as  representing  the  hrst  step  in  animal 
ciea;  one  of  these  is  of  a  purplish  color  with  organization,  and  iwsiia  by  Oarna  from  their  anal- 
yellow  spots,  and  larger,  widely  extended,  and  ogy  to  the  ova  or  germs  of  the  higher  classes, 
coarsely  divided  gills;  these  are  described  as  PROUDHON",  Jean  Baptibte  Viotok,  a 
species  of  hypochthen  by  Fitzinger  in  the  Sits-  French  jurist,  born  at  Chanans,  department  of 
«»>7»JerJcA(eoftheacademyat  Vienna  for  Oct.  Doubs,  in  17o8,  died  in  Dijon  in  1838.  During 
1850,  pp.  291-303.  (For  the  fish  called  tho  the  revolution  he  was  judge  at  Pontarlier,  as- 
proteus  of  the  lakes,  see  MBNonBAuoHtrs.)  sistant  deputy  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and 

PROTEUS,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  afterward  a  member  of  the  civil  tribunal  at 

a  saa  god  subject  to  Neptune,  whose  flocks  he  Besanjon.    In  1802  he  delivered  free  lectures 

tended.     He  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.     At  on  law,  which  attracted  considerable  attention ; 

midday  he  always  arose  from  the  flood  and  in  1806  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  law 

slept  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  on  the  coast,  in  the  school  of  Dijon,  and  in  1809  became 

and  those  who  desired  him  to  foretell  the  future  dean  of  the  faculty.     On  tho  return  of  the 

were  obliged  to  seize  him  at  that  time.     In  his  Bourbons  be  waa  removed  from  this  post;  but 

endeavors  to  escape  he  would  assume  various  none  of  his  colleagues  having  consented  to  take 

shapes  to  terrify  or  disgust,  and  thus  drive  it,  he  was  restored.    His  works,  in  21  volumes, 

away  his  questioner;  but  when  he  found  this  are  among  the  treasures, of  French  jurispru- 

snbterfuge  of  no  avail,  he  would  return  to  his  dence. 

proper  shape  and  yield  to  the  demand.  PEOUDHON,  Pieehb  Joseph,  a  French  po- 

PR0T0GENE8,  a  Greek  pwnter,  who  flour-  litjcal  writer,  born  in  Besancon,  July  IB,  1809. 

ished  toward  the  close  of  the  4th  century  B.  He  is  the  son  of  a  cooper,  and  after  studying 

0.    He  was  born  at  Caunus  in  Oaria,  and  for  for  some  time,  through  the  assistance  of  some 

50  years  lived  unnoticed  and  poor  at  Rhodes,  benevolent  persons,  at  the  college  of  his  native 

nntil  through  the  intervention  of  Apelles  tho  city,  became  apprentice  to  a  printer,  and  in 

Bhodiana  became  aware  of  his  merit.    When  1837  was  taken  mto  partnership  by  a  printing 

Demetrius Poliorcetesbcsiegedthe  city,hewa3  firm  at  Besanfon.     Having  devoted  much  of 

careful  not  to  attack  the  most  defenceless  part,  his  leisure  to  study,  and  particularly  to  philol- 

because  it  contained  the  works  of  Protogenes.  ogy,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Bible  with 

He  spent  so  muchtimeinthe  elaboration  of  his  annotations  upon  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew 

works,  that  Apelles  siud  he  never  knew  when  language,  and  reprinted  Bergier'aM^men(«^i- 

to  take  his  hand  off  his  picture.     Tlie  lalysus  mitifs  de*  Ungues  (1837),  with  an  anonymous 

was  considered  his  masterpiece,  and  this  when  Usaai  de  grammaire  ffenerale,  by  himself,  as  an 

Pliny  wrote  had  been  carried  from  Rhodes  to  appendis.    This  essay,  afterward  reprinted  in 

Rome,  and  was  there  preserved  in  the  temple  separate  form  (1850),  received  from  the  acade- 

of  Peace.    Protogenes  was  also  a  statuary,  and  my  ofthat  city  a  prize  consisting  of  a  pension  of 

according  to  Snidas  wrote  on  art.  1,500  francs,  which  enabled  him  to  visit  Paris. 

PROTOZOA,  a  division  of  invertebrate  ani-  Here  he  became  a  contributor  to  Parent  Dea- 

mats,  proposed  by  Siebold,  and  since  adopted  barres'  Encyelopedie  Gatholique,  and  wrote  for 

byLeuckartandVogt,  but  denied  by  other  nat-  tho  Besanfon  academy  a  prize  essay,  iJe  fctceie- 

nrahsta.    As  generally  defined,  it  contains  the  bration  du  dimanche  (1840),  and  a  paper  enti- 

foramiuifera,  polyoystina  and  rhizopods  gen-  H^^  Qu^ett'CBquelapTopTiUef  This  pamphlet, 

erally,  the  spongi»,  and  the  true  infusoria,  which  opened  with  the  afterward  celebrated 

which  maybe  characterized  as  having  a  simple  dictum,  Z((p7v?pri^(e,(;'estfoBo!,wascensured  by 

or  structureless  organization,  reducible  to  a  cell  the  academy,  who  at  once  cut  short  Prondhon's 

or  cell  contents,  without  any  distinct  separa-  allowance,  and  would  perhaps  have  brought 

tion  of  systems  of  organs.    Prof.  Agassiz,  ad-  him  before  a  court  of  justice  had  not  the  econ- 

hering  to  Ouvier's  4  great  fundamental  branch-  omist  Blanqui,  who  had  i>eeu  .appointed  to  ez< 
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amine  it,  decWcd  that  ha  found  nothing  ob-  P^Iagio,  where  in  1850  he  married  a  meroliant's 

jectionahle  in  it.    It  was  followed  in  1841  by  daughter.    During  Lis  imprisonmeat  he  wrote 

another  pamphlet  upon  the  same  question,  and  ConfessioTig  d'un  rholutionnaiTe  (1849) ;  Acte» 

in  1843  hy  so.  Awrtmemettt  au!E  pri^ietaire*,  de  la  rSwlntioa  (1849);    Gratvite  du  credit 

for  whicli  he  waa  arrwgned  before  a  jury  at  (1850);  and  La  ritolution  Meiale  demontrie 

Besancoa,  hut  acquitted.    In  the  same  year  he  par  le  coup  Wltat  (1852),  which  created  a  deep 

quitted  the  printing  business  and  became  direc-  sensation  iind  was  looked  upon  as  a  partid 

tor  of  a  company  of  freight  boats  on  the  Saoae  apology  for  Napoleon's  policy.    Liberated  June 

and  Ehone.    In  the  mean  time  be  continued  to  4,  1852,  Proudhon  remained  for  a  while  in 


propagate  his  opinions  in  his  i^e  Za  creation  de  tirement:  but  in  1866  he  reappe^^d  with  a 
Vordre  dans  Vhumaniti  (1843),  presenting  the  Manuel  dea  operations  de  la  bourse,  a  satire  on 
theoryof  a  new  political  organization,  and  ^*-  stocyobbers  and  speculatora;  and  soon  after- 
time  des  eontradietiona  iamomiques  (3  vols.  Svo.,  ward  published  De  la  justice  dans  la  revolution 
1846),  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  et  dans  V&glise,  nouveoMxprincipesdepMlosophie 
Feb.  1848,  he  was  engaged  in  the  publication  pratique  (8  vols.,  1858),  which  he  ironically 
of  his  Solution  du  prdbUme  social,  a  plan  of  dedicated  to  the  archbishop  of  Besancon.  This 
social  reform  by  means  of  a  new  organization  metaphysical  work,  a  covert  attack  upon  the 
of  credit  and  monetary  circulation.  On  April  established  order  of  things,  was  seized  by  the 
1  ho  became  the  editor  of  Le  representant  du  police,  and  its  author  was  sentenced  to  3  years' 
pevple,  a  daily  journal  of  radical  opinions,  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  4,000  francs.  The 
through  which  be  gained  considerable  popular-  anmesty  granted  to  the  press  by  Hapoleon  III. 
ity.  On  June  4  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  sot  him  at  liberty.  His  latest  work  is  entitled 
constituent  assembly,  and  was  accused  of  be-  Lapaix  et  la  guerre  (2  vols.,  1861). 
ing  implicated  by  sympathy  and  advice  in  the  PEOUT,  Samuel,  an  English  water-color 
bloody  contest  that  took  phioe  toward  the  close  painter,  born  in  Plymouth,  Sept  17, 1783,  died 
of  that  month,  but  the  accusation  was  not  sub-  Feb.  10,  1852.  Jn  early  iife  ho  was  a  com- 
tained.  On  July  81  he  came  forward  in  the  panion  of  Haydon.  Some  sketches  of  Oomish 
assembly  to  urge  a  proposition  which  be  had  scenery  which  he  executed  for  Britton  the  an- 
previously  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro-  tiquary  first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  in 
gressive  income  tax,  the  design  of  which  was  1805  he  removed  to  London.  In  1818  he  vis- 
the  abolition  of  interest  on  capital,  and  eventu-  ited  the  continent  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the 
ally  the  consolidation  of  the  republican  govern-  mediieval  architecture  of  Eouen  and  other  old 
ment.  This  was  almost  unanimously  voted  Herman  cities  discovered  a  class  of  subjects 
down  by  the  assembly,  "  as  an  odious  attack  singularly  suited  to  him.  Thenceforth  he  de- 
upon  the  principles  of  public  morality  and  an  voted  himself  to  architectural  subjects,  visiting 
appeal  to  the  worst  .passions."  He  closed  hia  the  oldest  cities  of  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
parliamentary  career  by  opposing  (Sow.  4)  tho  many,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  and  making 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  which  he  looked  sketches  of  quaint  streets  and  market  places, 
upon  as  "  dangerous  to  liberty."  He  now  re-  and  picturesque  buildings.  His  spirited  "  Fac- 
tnrned  to  his  former  pursuit,  and  edited  in  sue-  similes  of  Sketches  made  in  Flanders  and  Ger- 
cession  3  short-lived  journals;  Le  peuple,  troia  many"  (fol.),  "Sketches  in  France,  Switzer- 
Hov.  38,  1848,  to  April,  1849 ;  La  wix  dupeu-  land,  and  Italy"  (fol.,  1839),  with  other  series 
pie,  from  Oct.  1,  184S,  to  May  16,  1850;  and  of  lithographic  copies  of  his  sketches,  have 
Le  peuple  de  1850,  from  June  15  to  Oct.  13,  made  this  class  of  his  works  widely  known. 
1850.  These  papers,  rash  and  violent  in  their  He  also  published  a  series  of  studies  and  draw- 
lone,  were  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  courts,  ing  books  for  pupils ;  "  Antiquities  of  Chester" 
but  the  fines  imposed  upon  the  editor  were  im-  (imp,  4to.)  ;  "  Hints  on  Light  and  Shade,  Com- 
mediat«ly  paid  by  subscriptions  irom  that  por-  position,  &c.,  as  applicable  to  Landscape  Paint- 
tion  of  the  people  who  admired  him  as  the  ing"  (fol.,  1838);  "Microcosm,  the  Artist's 
harbinger  of  social  revolution,  Hia  printed  Sketch  Book  of  Groups  of  Figures,  Shipping, 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  including  his  J^roit  du  and  other  Picturesque  Objects"  (fol.,  1841); 
traxail  (1848),  Les  Maltkvsiens,  Demonstration  "  Hints  for  Beginners,"  &c. ;  beside  making 
du  socialisme,  and  Jdee»  revolutionnaires,  found  drawings  for  annuals  and  other  works.  The 
a  ready  sale  among  men  of  ^1  opinions,  and  "Art  Journal"  for  1849  contains  a  memoir  of 
elicited  answers  from  the  ablest  pens  among  him  by  Euskin,  who  ranks  him  among  the  first 
the  conservative  party.     As  early  as  Jan.  1849,  of  water-color  painters. 

he  had  undertaken  to  establish  la  hmque  du.  PEOUT,  "William,  a  Scottish  physician  and 

peuple,  an  institution  of  gratuitous  credit,  by  chemist,  horn  in  1780,  died  in  London,  April  9, 

means  of  which  he  hoped  to  bring  his  theory  1850.     He  received  his  professional  .education 

into  operation ;  but  in  this  ho  was  interrupted,  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  but  passed  the 

March  28,  by  a  sentence  of  8  years'  imprison  greater  part  of  his  life  in  London.     His  re- 

ment  for  illegal  publications,  wJiich  he  at  first  searches  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the 

avoided  by  flight.     After  sojonrning  in  Geneva  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  are  con- 

for  a  few  months,  he  delivered  himself  up  (June  tained  in  an  important  work  entitled  "  On  the 

4),  was  incarcerated  successively  in  the  Con-  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Stomach  and  Eenal 

ciergerie,  at  DouHens,  and  ia  the  prison  of  Ste.  Diseases"  (5th  ed.,  1848.)    He  also  published 
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"Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function,  descendants,  12  princes  of  the  Bnrgniidianliiie, 

of  Digestion  considered  with  reference  to  ITat-  until  1113,  when  the  crown  of  Provence  cama 

ural  Theology,"  a  Bridgewater  treatise;  "An.  into  the  possesmon  of  Raymond  Bfirenger,  the 

Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  third  count  of  Barcelona.  Under  the  new  polit- 

Gravel,"  &c.;  and  a  number  of  papers  in  the  ical  division  the  south  of  France  was  as  peaceful 

scientific  magazines  and  transactions  of  various  and  88  prosperous  as  under  the  old,  and  before 

societies.    He  is  considered  the  pioneer  in  the  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  fame  and  the 

movement  which  has  so  intimately  connected  poetry  of  the  troubadours  had  penetrated  into 

chemistry  witji  the  treatment  of  disease.  nearly  every  country  in  Europe.    The  gai  saber 

PBOVEN'gAL  POETEY,  the  name  given  to  or  "  gay  science,"  as  that  literature  was  called, 

the  literature  which  prevmled  in  the  south  of  according  to  the  doctrines  of  which  love  was 

France  and  adjacent  countries  from  the  end  of  the  principal  of  all  virtue  and  of  all  glory,  was 

tjie  ilth  to  l^e  middle  of  the  14th  century,  chiefly  protected  and  encouraged  in  the  courts 

Although  these  are  the  limits  within  which  it  of  Provence,  the  country  in  which  it  sprang 

is  ordinarily  confined,  its   esistence  dates  as  up,  in  the  dominions  of  the  count  of  Toulouse, 

fer  baek  as  the  8th  century,  when  the  Eomance  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  which  in  1137 

idiom  of  the  south  began  to  take  the  place  of  became  subject  to  the  counts  of  Barcelona, 

the  Latin.    In  that  part  of  the  country  traces  But  it  was  also  popular  ia  many  other  courts, 

of  the  GrfBco-Eoman  paganism,  such  as  popular  especially  in  that  of  Castile.    The  language  itr 

sports  and  dances,  accompanied  with  amatory  self  was  the  dominant  one  in  all  France  south  of 

and  licentious  songs,  could  be  found  long  af-  the  Loire,  and  also  prevailed  in  Catalonia,  Va- 

ter  paganism  itself  had  passed  away.    After  lencia,partof  Aragon  and  of  the  north  of  Italy, 

strenuous  efforts  the  clet^  found  themselves  Oastilian  writers  attribute  the  origin  of  their 

unable  to  put  an  end  to  these  practices,  and  poetry  to  the  Provencal,  or,  as  they  term  it, 

attempted  to  sanctify  them  by  adapting  them  to  that  of  the  Limousin;  while  in  Italy,  long 

to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  fiuth.    The  after  the  troubadours  themselves  had  passed 

solemnities  of  public  worship  were  dramatized,  away,  their  works  were  admired  and  imitated, 

and  a  visible  representation  was  given  to  the  The  poems  upon  which  their  celebrity  chiefly 

facts  and  incidents  in  the        lyh   t    y    f   he  rests  are  lyrical.   They  are  divided  into  symmet- 

church.      Accompanying    tl                       ies  rical  strophes,  and  the  system  of  versification 

sprang  up  a  popular  poet  y         ag              llec-  was  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  refinement 

tion  of  the  hymns  of  th       Id      1  g           The  and  intricacy.   Moreover,  in  no  other  literature, 

language,  the  Romance  P          c  1        I    jue  except  the  Arabic,  has  the  taste  for  rhyme  been 

d'oe,  was  baaed  upon  the  L  t      b  t      I  tin  carried  to  so  great  as  extent.    As  the  poems 

corrupted  by  popular  usag        d  by      His  on  were  written  to  be  sung  with  a  musical  ao- 

with  the  3  ancient  tongue     fC    il     It    this  companiment  composed  by  the  poet  himself, 

dialect  were  moreover  adopted  Greek,  Teu-  there  early  sprung  up  a  class  called  jonyfewj'* 

tonic,  and  Arabic  words.    It  became  gradually  (Lat,  joculatores),  who  made  it  their  business 

fised  and  polished,  partly  by  the  pious  songs  to  recite  the  songs  of  others  and  sometimes 

of  the  monks,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1000  their  own.    Of  these  some  led  an  independent 

poems  were  written  in  it,  which  at  that  time  life,  making  their  way  into  courts,  castles,  and 

were  celebrated,  although  very  little  from  that  tHi  places  where  bodies  of  men  were  asaem- 

period  has  come  down  to  ns.    From  the  people  bled ;  oAers  were  in  the  personal  service  of 

the  poetry  of  the  vulgar  tongue  ascended  to  some  distinguished  troubadour.     To  the  jon- 

the  courts  and  castles.    By  the  end  of  the  11th  gleurs,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  made  a 

century  the  language  had  become  fixed,  with  a  trade  of  their  art,  the  troubadours  themselves 

determinate  grammar,  and  with  considerable  attributed  the  decay  of  their  poetry,  although 

power  of  expression,  and  it  contained  poetical  the  profession  of  jongleur  wa^  at  one  time  a 

compositions,  with  a  system  of  versification  kind  of  poetic  apprenticeship,  which  custom 

founded  on  a  combination  of  rhyme  with  the  ri.quired  almost  invariably  to  be  imposed. — Of 

syllabic  accent.    The  word  trobar  (Fr  trouver  the  numerous  varieties  of  lyric  composition  cul- 

to  find,  to  invent)  was  in  use  to  denote  the  ere  tivated  by  the  troubadours,  the  most  important 

ative  act  of  the  imagination,  and  from  it  the  were  the  followiug.    1,  The  canm  (chant  or 

title  of  troubadours  was  given  to  those  who  chanson)  or  chivalric  love  song,  in  which  they 

cultivated  poetry.    Under  such  circumstances  celebrated  the  beauty  or  virtue  of  their  ladies, 

the  Provencal  literature  entered  at  the  opening  or  gave  expression  to  chivalric  passion.    In 

of  the  12th  century  on  a  course  of  rapid  devel-  numbers  and  importance  poems  of  this  form 

opment,  in  which  it  was  materially  favored  by  far  exceed  those  of  all  others,  as  the  canso  was 

the  condition  of  the  country.    The  south  of  considered  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  amn- 

France  for  several  centuries  had  been  and  con-  tory  poetry.    2.  The  dreeates,  or  satires,  were 

tinned  to  be  comparatively  undisturbed  by  the  ail  poems  which  either  had  not  love  for  tleir 

wars  which  laid  waste  otlier  parts  of  Europe,  subject  or  did  not  treat  it  seriously,  but  more 

The  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  who  settled  in  particularly  those  in  which  the  troubadours  as- 

it  were  by  far  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  bar-  Bailed   the  vices   of  their   age,  abuses  in  the 

barian  races.    In  879  the  kingdom  of  Aries  church,  or  the  brutalitiea  of  the  feudal  lords, 

was  foxmded  by  Bozon,  and  was  ruled  by  his  In   this   form   they  were  very  bold,  beii^ 
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deterred  by  no  considerations  of  fear  from  not  the  most  ancient  of  thetTOcbadonrB,  isthe 
denouncing  acts  of  injustice.  S,  Historical  first  whose  works  have  comedown  to  us  either 
pieces,  sometimes  included  also  under  sirven-  entire  or  in  fragments,  and  ia  therefore  usually 
tes,  usually  in  reference  to  the  crusades  in  the  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Provencal  poets. 
East  or  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  or  depict-  Brave,  active,  and  a  libertine  in  private  life, 
jag  the  contests  of  the  smaller  feudal  powers.  "  he  understood,"  say  the  biographical  tradi- 
Under  this  head  was  included  the  preticansa  or  tions  of  the  troubadours,  "  the  art  of  making 
poetical  exhortation  to  enterprises  of  this  kind.  Terses  and  of  singing  to  perfection,  and  went 
Poems  of  this  sort  were  usually  recited  by  the  about  the  world  a  great  while  in  order  to  im- 
jongleura.  4.  The  te7ison»,  or  poetic  combats,  pose  upon  the  ladies."  Giraud  do  Borneil  was 
in  which  two  or  more  interlocutors  are  repre-  the  greatest  of  the  Provengal  poets,  according 
sented  as  supporting  opposite  sides  on  some  to  the  decision  of  hia  contemporaries,  and  of 
point  in  the  philosophy  of  chivalric  love.  This,  those  speaking  his  language :  but  this  opinion 
though  a  favorite,  was  necessarily  the  most  was  disputed  by  Dante  and  the  Italian  poets  of 
didactic  and  the  least  poetical  form  in  which  the  14th  century,  wJio  awarded  the  palm  to 
their  productions  were  written.  Under  it  were  Amand  Daniel.  Among  the  names  of  kings 
included  the  partimen  jocx-partifa  or  partia  and  nobles  pi-ominent  as  tronbadonrs  are  those 
and  the  toumeyatneTi.  5.  The  epistles,  in  which  of  Eichard  Cteur  deLion  and  his  contemporary 
they  treat  of  love,  Mendship,  and  also  of  moral  Bertrand  de  Born,  who  acted  so  conspicuous  a 
and  religious  subjects.  The  donaire,  sahilz,  part  in  fomenting  civil  war  between  the  mem- 
^tsenJiamien,  and  eonte  were  varieties  of  this  bers  of  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  who 
form,  6.  The  planh,  a  kind  of  elegy,  in  which  obtained  an  unpleasant  immortality  from 
they  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  fallen  knight  Dante,  by  whom  he  is  placed  in  hell  with  his 
or  the  disappointments  of  love.  7.  The  ialada,  head  severed.  Beside  these,  some  of  the  more 
the  ballad  and  the  round,  little  poems  sung  by  celebrated  were  Amand  de  Marveil,  attached 
an  indoflnite  number  of  persons,  and  accom-  to  the  court  of  Roger  II.,  viscount  of  Beziers, 
panied  with  dancing.  Compositions  of  this  called  Taillefer ;  Eambaad  de  Taqueiras,  dia- 
form  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  to  the  tingnished  as  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  poet,  and 
women.  8,  The  serenag,  or  serenades,  and  the  who  was  made  a  knight  by  Boniface  III., 
alba»  or  aviades,  waking  songs,  poems  of  a  marqnia  of  Montferrat;  Pierre  Vidal  of  Ton- 
teraarkablydelioateand  impassioned  character,  louse,  who  accompanied  Eicliard  of  England 
very  few  of  which  have  come  down  to  ns.  The  on  the  third  crusade ;  Pierre  Cardinal  of  Puy 
latter  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  in  Velay,  the  greatest  satirical  writer  of  the 
parting  lovers,  or  of  one  of  the  companions  of  troubadours;  andGirand  Eiquier  of  Narbonne, 
the  knight,  or  generally  of  a  sentinel  giving  who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Alfonso  X.  of 
warning  of  the  coming  of  the  day.  9.  The  Castile,  Moreover,  among  the  poetical  works 
yi!a(cj-e((M  or  oa^wtfyrtM,  pastorals,  which  usually  of  the  Provonfal  tronbadonrs  which  still  re- 
recited  conversations  between  discreet  shep-  m^n,  are  to  be  found  compositions  by  women, 
herdesses,  tending  a  few  lambs,  and  tronba-  someofwhomwere  ladies  of  highrank.  These 
donrs  riding  by,  in  which  the  latter  utter  com-  were  called  irouvereasea,  and  moat  of  them 
pliments  they  do  not  mean,  and  to  which  the  flourished  within  the  second  half  of  the  12th 
former  are  carrful  not  to  attach  any  value,  century. — The  decline  of  Provencal  poetry, 
"""''■■                      "  which  began  about  the  midd!"  -""---■"■'    -  — 

tury,   was  due   partly  to   de 

heard  in  the  courts,  and  constitnte  a  distinct  itself^  but  chiefly  to  political 


group  in  the   system   of  Provencal  xwetry- 


There  were  a  large  number  of  ether  terms    Scarcely  an  allusion  can  bo  found  in  their 


I  by  the  troubadours,  either  synony- 


varieties  of  poetic  compositions.    Beside  thi 
lyrics  there  were  narrative  poems,  the  most  t 
cient  of  which  were  based  upon  some  incidents 
mnected  with  the  first  crusade.    But  the  Pro- 
m^  was  wanting  in  dramatic  compositions, 


I   of   the    troubadours    ■ 


works  to  the  mythology  or  history  of  the  a 


with  those  mentioned  or  denoting  other    cients,  and  the  treasury  of  Pierre  de  Corbian, 


evidently  regarded  by  its  author  as  displaying 
a  miraculous  erudition,  mentions  only  the  name 
of  Ovid  among  the  Latin  poets,  and  him  it 
calls  a  liar.  The  language  and  poetry  of  Pro- 
rapidly  declined  in  the  crusade  against 


or  if  they  existed  even  in  a  crude  form  none  the  Albigensea,  and  the  ■nars  which  during 

have  come  down  to  oar  time.    The  decline  of  the  first  half  of  the  I3th  century  desolated  the 

the  literature  was  marked  toward  the  close  of  south  of  France.    The  sovereign  families,  the 

tiie  ISth  century  by  the  composition  of  "  treas-  great  patrons  of  the  troubadours,  disappeared, 

uries,"  written  in  verse,  and  containing  an  ac-  The  family  of  Provence  failed  in  1245,  and  the 

count  of  human  knowledge  as  it  then  existed,  territory  possessed  by  it  was  claimed  by  Charles 

and  also  by  the  production  of  histories  and  of  Anjou ;  in  1249  the  honse  of  Toulouse  also 

chronicles,  some  of  which  were  in  prose.     The  became  estinct,     Fi'om  th     time  ti  e  Provenjal 

most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  poetry  rapidly  declined  and   ts  fall  was  hast- 

" treasuries,"  the  encyclopffidias  of  their  age,  ened  by  the  hatred  felt  for    t  ly  the  church, 

was  their  narrow  range  of  knowledge.— Wil-  In  the  contests  between  the  ele  gy  and  the 

liam  IX.,  count  of  Poitou  (died  11&7),  though  feudal  lords,  the  troubadou  s  had  rarely  failed 
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to  foike  the  aide  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  war  France,  until  tlie  present  time,  a  medium  of 
of  extermination  waged  gainst  the  Albigenses  poetio  composition,  and  some  of  those  using  it 
soaroely  any  of  them  were  fonnd  on  the  side  have  acquired  celebrity.  Of  these  the  most 
of  the  crusaders.  In  1245  Innocent  IV.  iasued  famous  is  Jasmin  of  Agen.  (See  Jabmto.J — The 
a  ball,  itt  which  he  called  the  Provencal  the  earliest  writers  on  the  Provencal  literature  were 
language  of  heretics,  and  forbade  its  use  by  Cardinal  Bembo  and  Jean  de  Nostra  Dame,  or 
students.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Nostradamus,  brother  of  the  astrologer,  Noa- 
Pranoe  not  only  found  themselves  forced  to  tre  Dame  collected  a  large  number  of  mann- 
submit  to  a  yoke  which  they  hated,  but  beheld  scripts,  and  composed  a  work  on  the  lives  and 
their  literature  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  writings  of  the  old  Provengal  poets.  But  the 
north.  From  1250  to  1290  only  a  few  trouba-  language  was  especially  indebted  to  Lacurne  de 
dours  of  any  emineuce  flourished,  and  in  the  Sainte-Palaye,  wno  expended  a  vast  amount  of 
I4th  century  ProTengal  poetry  can  hardly  be  time  and  labor  in  ransaohing  the  libraries  of 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  country  of  its  ori-  France  and  Italy,  and  collecting  materials  on  the 
gin.  The  language,  m.oreover,  passed  into  a  subject.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  however,  the 
dialect,  which,  with  various  modifications  and  lexicon  undertaion  by  him  had  not  been  com- 
aIterations,stilllive8among  thepeasantry.  But  pleted,  and  the  mass  of  matter  collected  had 
in  parts  of  Spain  it  continued  to  be  cultivated  not  been  digested  or  published.  It  is  chiefly 
with  success  for  many  years.  During  the  13th  to  H.  Raynouard,  a  -native  of  Provence,  that 
and  13th  centariee,  the  literature  and  literary  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Pro- 
idiom  of  Catalonia  were  the  same  as  the  Pro-  venial.  In  his  Ghove  des  pohies  originales  de> 
venpal,  and  the  list  of  tronbadours  is  enriched  trouiadoura  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1816-'21),  he  pub- 
with  the  names  of  Catalan  nobles  and  kings  lished  vestiges  of  their  early  poetry,  and  lives 
of  Aragon.  Long  after  the  genuine  race  of  and  extracts  from  the  writings  of  about  350 
Provengal  poeta  had  passed  away,  Provencal  poets.  Previonsly  he  had  written  a  grammar 
poetry  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec-  of  the  language  (Paris,  1816),  and  to  this  he 
tionbythe  inhabitants  of  Valencia.  "When  the  added  a  lexicon  which  appeared  after  his  death 
crusade  agdnst  the  Albigenses  drove  the  trou-  (8  vols.,  Paris,  18S6-'45).  In  his  foototeps  fol- 
badours  from  their  homes,  many  sought  refuge  lowed  Charles  Claude  Fauriel,  -whose  Sisteire  de 
at  the  court  of  Aragon,  and  gave  to  Saragoaaa  la  pohie  Priyomifale  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1846), 
and  Barcelona  the  attractions  once  belonging  delivered  in  a  series  of  lectures  as  professor 
to  Aries  and  Marseilles.  But  even  there  it  did  in  the  faculty  of  letters  at  Paris,  is  tlie  most 
not  long  survive.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  elaborate  work  on  the  subject  upon  which 
century  it  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Castile,  and  it  treats.  Since  the  labors  of  Raynouard  and 
toward  the  close  of  that  century  was  displaced  Fauriel,  numerous  works  and  essays  have  been 
from  Catalonia  and  Ari^n,  or  rather  corrupted  written  upon  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours  in 
by  the  idiom  of  those  countries.  It  did  not  France,  and  in  Germany  and  Italy  it  has  also 
die,  however,  without  a  struggle.  In  1333  an  received  considerable  attention.  No  original 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  it  by  the  magis-  treatise  upon  the  subject  has  yet  appeared  in 
tracy  of  Toulouse,  who  formed  a  guild  in  that  English.  A  translation  by  G.  J.  Adler  of  a 
city  under  the  name  of  the  "  Very  Gay  Com-  littlo  more  than  one  half  of  Fauriel's  work  was 
pany  of  the  Seven  Troubadours  of  Toulouse,"  published  at  New  York  iu  1860. 
and  in  18S5  established  a  body  of  laws  under  PEOVENOE,  an  ancient  province  in  the  8. 
the  title  of  "  Ordinances  of  the  Seven  Lords  E.  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  Dauphine  and 
Conservators  of  the  Gay  Science,"  which  laws  Venaissin,  E.  by  the  Alps,  S.  by  the  Mediter- 
regnlated  for  centuries  afterward  the  floral  ranean,  and  "W.  by  Languedoc.  Capital,  Aix. 
games  celebrated  in  that  city  on  the  first  of  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Provence, 
May.  At  the  request  of  John  I.  of  Aragon  two  watered  by  the  Rhone,  Durance,  Sorgnes,  Ar- 
of  the  conservators  of  Touionse  went  in  1330  gens,  Arc,  Verdon,  and  Var,  and  celebrated 
to  Barcelona,  and  established  there  a  consistory  for  its  delightful  climate  and  rich  fruits,  though 
of  the  gay  science,  which  was  afterward  re-  the  soil  is  somewhat  arid.  It  now  forms  th© 
moved  to  Tortosa.  This  institution  attained  to  departments  of  Basaes-Alpes,  Bouches-du- 
considerable  renown  in  the  following  century,  Eh6ne,  and  Var,  and  a  part  of  those  of  Vau- 
when  for  a  period  the  Provencal  poetry,  modi-  cluae  and  Drome. — Provence  was  for  a  long 
fled  by  the  ruder  but  more  vigorous  idiom  of  time  the  only  territory  to  which  the  Romans 
Catalonia,  held  sway.  But  the  Provenpal  gave  the  name  oiproeincia.  It  passed  into  the 
finally  disappeared  as  the  language  of  the  high-  hands  of  the  Visigoths  in  the  Bth  century,  and 
er  classes,  though  it  still  lives  in  the  rustic  dia-  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  the  6th,  and,  after  being 
lects  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  In  Italy  it  for  a  while  in  tie  possession  of  Austrasia,  fell 
also  gave  way  to  the  Tuscan  idiom,  enriched  by  to  Lothaire  on  the  division  of  the  empire  of 
the_  genius  of  Dante,  and  was  forgotten  in  the  Charlemagne.  In  the  10th  century  it  formed 
revival  of  the  ancient  literature  which  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  which  was  sub- 
country  early  absorbed  the  attention  of  all  sequently  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Germany; 
men  of  geniua.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  overshad-  but  Provence  meanwhile  was  governed  by  vir- 
owinginfluenoe  of  other  tongues,  the  Provencal  tually  independent  counts,  who  about  1063  he- 
has  contimied  to  be,  aC  least  in  the  south  of  came  hereditary.  The  last  count  bequeathed  it 
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to  King  Louis  XI.  in  1481,  and  it  was  there-  24,000,  and  there  ia  another  collection  by  Re- 
Bfter  an  integral  part  of  the  French  monarchj.  pulles  in  6  volumes.  Florio  gives  0,000  Ital- 
PEOVEEB,  a  short,  pithy  saying,  Trhich  lan  proverba  in  his  Oiardiiw  di  ricretmone 
embodies  some  well  known  trnth,  and  JB  often  (1691)  ;  and  there  are  similar  works  by  Mono- 
indeed  a  truism,  but  acquires  signiflcance  by  sini  (1604)  and  Varmi  (Seiwla  del  tulgo,  1642). 
its  application.  Erasmus  defines  it  as  "  a  weU  Oudin  pnblishod  a  collection  of  I^ench  prov- 
knownsayingremarkableforsomeelegantnov-  erbs  under  the  title  of  Gurionth  FranfoUei, 
elty ;"  Cervantes  as  "  a  short  aeutence  drawn  and  Fleury  do  Bellingen  an  Explication  des 
from  long  experience ;"  and  Lord  John  Eussell  proverbet  Franioia.  There  is  a  JDanish  collec- 
as  "the  wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom  of  many."  tion  with  a  French  trandation  (Copenhagen, 
Proverbs  are  perhaps  as  old  as  any  writing  1767) ;  Sailer  published  in  Qennan  "  The  Wie- 
of  which  we  have  knowledge.  Hesiod  pre-  dom  of  the  Streets,  or  the  Meaning  and  TTae 
served  a  good  many,  and  Erasmus  pointed  out  of  German  Proverbs"  (Aagaburg,  1810) ;  and 
the  aourees  of  some  in  the  responses  of  ora-  John  Ray  prepared  in  1670  a  collection  of 
cles,  the  verses  of  poets,  and  the  allogoricaJ  proverbs  in  various  languages,  comprising  Eng- 
aymbols  of  Pythagoras.  The  familiar  adage;  lish,  Scottish,  Welsh,  Irish,  Danish,  oriental, 
"Evil  coramnnioations  corrupt  good  manners,"  and  Hebrew,  which  has  been -reprinted  in 
was  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  and  is  found  in  a  frag-  Bohn'a  "  Antiquarian  library"  under  the  title 
ment  of  the  comio  poet  Menander.  Cicero  of  "A  Handbook  of  Proverbs."  There  is  a 
made  frequent  use  of  proverbs  from  the  Greelc  polyglot  collection  by  Dr.  J.  Mapletoft,  pub- 
Aristotle,  atruck  by  liie  condensed  wisdom  of  lished  anonymously  in  1707,  Among  the  best 
proverbial  sayings,  supposed  them  to  be  the  English  collectors  are  Camden,  Herbert  (i/acu/ts 
wreeka  of  an  ancient  philosophy  saved  from  PrudeiUum,,  1640),  Howell,  Oodrington  (1664), 
the  ruin  in  which  the  rest  of  the  syatem  had  and  Clark ;  and  Burckhardt  prepared  "  Arabic 
been  lost  by  their  elegance  and  shortness.  Proverbs,  or  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
The  speech  of  Odin  in  the  "  Edda"  contains  Modem  Egyptians,"  illustrated  from  their  pro- 
many  which  are  very  characteristic  of  the  life  verbial  sayings  (London,  1830). 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavians;  and  the  Span-  PE0TEEB8,  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
lards  attribute  to  their  "  sayings  of  old  wives  entitled  in  the  Hebrew  original  as  well  as  the 
by  the  fireside"  a  greater  antiquity  than  they  Septuagmt  and  the  Vulgate  "  The  Proverbs  of 
claim  for  any  written  document  in  their  lan-  Solomon."  This,  however,  by  no  means  as- 
guage.  The  proverb  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  cribes  the  real  or  final  autJiorship  of  the  book 
motto,  aymbol,  devioe,  sentence,  apologue,  and  to  Solomon,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  in  chapter 
fable,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  zsv.  that  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  beginning 
line  of  distinoljon.  Howell  describes  the  in-  with  that  chapter,  was  written  and  added  to 
gredients  of  a  good  proverb  to  be  "  sense,  the  previous  portion  by  order  of  King  Heze- 
shortness,  and  salt ;"  and  George  Herbert  kiah.  It  baa,  moreover,  always  been  considered 
pithily  indicated  its  brevity  and  deep  meaning  doubtful  whether  Solomon  ever  made  any  col- 
when  he  spoke  of  it  as  "  a  dart"  (jaculum),  lection  of  his  proverbs  in  writing.  But  it  has 
Bacon  remarks  that "  the  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  hardly  ever  been  contested  that  a  large  rfiare 
of  a  nation  are  discovered  in  its  proverbs."  in  the  composition  of  the  book  may  be  ascribed 
Those  of  Spain  are  in  advance  of  those  of  any  to  the  wise  king,  who  is  said  (1  Kings  iv.  82) 
other  country  in  point  of  number,  originality,  to  have  uttered  8,000  proverbs,  and  who  was 
and  elegance.  Many  of  the  tritest  and  seem-  so  celebrated  all  over  the  eastern  world  for  hia 
ingly  most  national  Scotch  and  English  prov-  wisdom.  The  ancient  writers  of  the  Greek 
erbs  have  been  borrowed  from  tlie  East ;  and  churches  frequently  gave  to  this  book  the 
even  the  famous  old  saw,  "  to  carry  coals  to  name  Sophia  (wisdom). — As  regards  its  con- 
Newcastle,"  has  a  prototype  not  only  in  the  tents,  the  book  is  divided  into  several  parts, 
Persian  saying,  "  to  carry  pepper  to  Hindo-  which  are  distingnisbed  from  each  other  by 
etan,"  but  also  in  the  Hebrew,  "  to  carry  oil  to  separate  headings.  The  first  7  verses  of  the 
the  city  of  Olives." — Collections  of  proverbs  fii-st  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  a  heading  for 
have  been  made  from  '  very  ancient  tiroes,  the  entire  book.  Then  begins  the  first  part, 
Zenobina  and  Diogenianns  in  the  3d  century  closing  with  the  end  of  the  9th  chapter.    This 

fathered,  the  former  662,  and  the  latter  775.  part  does  not  contain  a  collection  of  proverbs 

'olydore  Vergil  published  a  volume  of  Adagia  proper,  but  rather  a  series  of  connected  admo- 

in  1488,  and  Erasmaa  another  soon  afterward  nitions  in  a  sententious  form.    They  inculcate 

containing   about   6,000,     Michael  Apostolius  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  describe  the  glorious 

of  Byzantium  left  a  collection  of  3,000  ancient  reward  of  wisdom  and  the  pernicious  conse- 

proverbs,  which  were  printed  at  Lejden  in  qnences  of  wickedness.    The  2d  part,  which 

1653.    There  are  Spanish  collections  by  Men-  extends  from  chap.  x.  to  szii.  16,  contains  the 

doza,  marquis  of   SantiUana    (1508);    Pedro  main  collection  of  proverbsandtbechief  portion 

Valles    (1549);    Heman  NnCea  de  Guzman  of  the  entire  book.    The  proverbs,  about  400 

(1665);  Mai  Lara  (1668),  under  the  title  of  Xa  in  nnmber,  contain  moral  precepts  and'rules 

filomjia  vulgar ;  Oudin  (Paris,  1608);  and  Ce-  of  life  for  every  a%6  and  every  class  of  men,  in 

indo  (1696>,  with  corresponding  Latin  adages,  a  clear,  sententious  form.     Generally  one  prov- 

Jtian  .  de  Yriarte  afterward   gathered  about  erb  is  comprised  in  one  short  verse,  of  2  mem- 
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bers  or  clauses,  and  6  or  7  words  or  phrases.  107,799.    It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  gener- 

The  3  membere  form  a  parallel  opposition  to  ally  fertilo  soil.     The  manufacturing  interest 

each  other,  which  is  generally  carried  out  even  is  very  large,  and  in  1850  there  were  98  cotton, 

to  the  single  expressions;  as  for  example  (i.  1);  and  18  woollen  factories,  and  8  calico  printing 

Awisa  eonimketh        nelad             fether:  mills,  beside  a  large  number  and  variety  of 

tnt  a /aoltsh  son  Ja  the  lesvlnesji  of  hia  mother.  others.  The  agricultural  productions  were 
The  grouping  together  of  the  proverbs  in  this  157,070  bushels  of  Indian  com,  308,879  of  po- 
part appears  to  have  been  accidental,  except  tatoes,  10,242  of  rye,  82,205  tons  of  hay,  18,- 
that  oocaaionally  2  or  S  verses  follow  each  700  lbs.  of  wool,  and  476,343  of  butter.  There 
other  which  have  a  characteristic  expression  in  were  13  grist  mills,  38  sawing  and  planing 
common.  With  chapter  siii,  verse  37,  a  kind  mills,  11  newspaper  offices,  101  churches,  and 
of  appendix  begins,  introduced  by  a  separate  13,370  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is 
headmg.  The  proverbs  of  this  section  gener-  intersected  by  the  Hartford  and  Providence 
ally  consist  of  2  verses,  and  somethnes  of  8 ;  and  Providence  and  "Worcester  railroads,  Oapi- 
they  are  constructed  with  less  regularity,  some-  tal,  Providence. 

times  containing  more  than  2  members,  and  PROVIDENCE,  a  city,  the  principal  port 
often  without  any  parallelism.  Sometimes  of  entry,  and  semi-capital  of  Rhode  Island,  sit- 
proverbs  of  kindred  contents  are  grouped  to-  nated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  an  arm  of 
gather,  A  second  appendix  to  tiie  first  coEec-  Narraganset  bay  known  as  Providence  river, 
tion  begins  at  chapter  xxiv.  verse  23,  and  is  35  m,  from  the  ocean,  43  m.  S.  8.  W.  from 
separated  from  the  preceding  by  the  heading :  Boston,  1T8  m.  E.  from  New  York,  and  B96  ra. 
"These  also  are  from  wise  men"  (in  the  com-  K  W,  from  Washington;  lat.  41°  49'  32"  N., 
mon  English  version:  "These  things  also  be-  long.  71°  24'  48"  W.;  pop,  in  1730,  3,916  ;  in 
long  to  the  wise"),— The  second  main  colleo-  1774,  4,321;  in  1730,  6,380;  in  1800,  7,614; 
tionbegins  with  chapterxxv.,  which  is  headed-  in  1820,  11,745,  in  1830,  16,836;  in  1840,  23,- 
"  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  172,  m  1850  41,513;  in  1860,  50,666.  In 
the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judab,  copied  pupulataunandwealthProvidenoeis  the  second 
out."  The  proverbs,  as  in  the  first  collection,  city  m  New  England.  It  covers  about  9  sq. 
consist  generally  of  one  verse  each,  and  each  m ,  and  k  budt  on  both  sides  of  Providence 
verse  of  3  members  with  parallel  opposition  nver,  wliieh  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
Yet  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  more  fre-  orn,  of  which  is  143  feet  in  width.  Above  this, 
quently  than  in  the  first  collection.  With  re  and  within  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  river  ex- 
gard  to  their  contents,  the  proverbs  of  tiie  sec-  panda  inty  a  beautiful  cove  nearly  a  mile  in 
ond  collection  are  not  so  plam  and  intelli^bls  circuit,  along  which  ia  built  a  wall  surmounted 
as  those  of  the  first,  hut  more  artificial  and  fre-  by  an  iron  railing.  A  park  planted  with  elms, 
quently  even  enigmatical.  This  collection  ex-  with  gravelled  walks,  surrounds  the  cove, 
tends  over  5  chapters,  and  is  again  followed  in  Two  sinaU  streams  enter  on  the  N.,  the  Moos- 
tbe  2  last  chapters  of  the  book  by  3  different  hassuck  and  the  Woonasquatucket  rivers,  upon 
appendices. — ^It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  which  are  many  machine  tiops  and  manufac- 
the  compilation  and  arrangement  of  the  entire  toi-ies.  The  land  on  which  the  city  stands  is 
book  were  made  at  one  thne  by  one  man,  or  very  irregular.  On  the  E.  side  a  hill  rises  to 
whether  the  addition  of  the  several  parts  took  the  height  of  204  feet  above  tide  water.  On 
place  at  different  periods.  The  advocates  of  the  W.  it  is  level,  with  little  elevation  for  a 
the  former  opinion  adduce  in  their  favor,  that  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  the  land  rises  to  the 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  seems  to  rest  on  height  of  75  feet.  The  hill  sides,  even  to  their 
a  well  conceived  and  thoroughly  executed  plan,  summit,  are  covered  with  dwelling  houiea,  in- 
In  either  case  it  is  considered  probable  tliat  the  terspersed  with  gardens  and  ornamentt'd  with 
book  received  its  present  form  between  the  time  trees.  The  larger  portion  of  the  dwelling 
of  the  death  of  King  Hezekiah  and  the  end  of  houses  in  the  city  are  of  wood ;  the  remainder 
the  7th  century  B.  0. — We  have  valuable  com-  are  of  brick  and  stone,  among  which  are  many 
mentaries  on  this  book  by  Salazar  (1641),  mansions  of  great  elegance.—There  are  8  daily 
Sohnltens  (1748),  Hodgson  (1788),  Lawson  newspapers  printed  in  the  city,  from  which  are 
(1821),  Umbroit  (1836),  Ewald  (in  vol.  iv.  of  also  issued  semi-weekly  and  weekly  papers  in 
his  Poetiaehe  BMher  dm  Alien,  TealamenU),  addition  to  3  others.  The  first  printing  press 
Wardlaw  (2  vols.,  1860-'61),  and  others.  Ger-  was  established  here  by  William  Goddard  in 
man  translations  are  added  to  the  commenta-  1762,  from  which  office  the  "Providence  Ca- 
ries of  Umbreit  and  Ewald;  a  new  English  zette"  was  issued.  There  are 53 churches,  viz. : 
translation,  with  Ecoleaiastes  and  Canticles,  14  Baptist,  6  Congregation^,  0  Episcopal,  7 
has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Noyes,  Methodist,  I  Moravian,  1  New  Jemsalem,  1 
D,D,  (Boston,  1846).  Presbyterian,  6  Roman  Catholic,  3  Seamen's 

PROVIDENCE,  a  N,  co.  of  R.  I.,  bordered  Bethels,  1  Second  Advent,  1  Sons  of  Israel,  1 

N,  and  E,  by  Massachusetts  and  W.  by  Con-  Spiritualist,  4  Unitarian,  and  2  Universaiist. 

necticut,  and  drained  by  the  Blackstoue  river.  Several  of  these,  built  of  stone  and  brick,  pre- 

which  runs  partly  along  the  E.  border,  and  sent  fine  specimens  of  architecture.    The  first 

the  Pawtuxet,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  S.  Baptist  church,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Ameri- 

boundary ;   area,  380  sq.  m, ;  pop.  hi  1860,  oa,  was  founded  here  in  1838.    Butler  hospital 
VOL.  xin, — to 
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for  the  insane,  incorporated  in  1844,  is  situated  papils  and  43  teachers.  There  are  18  interme- 
on  the  TV.  bank  of  Seekoak  river,  surrounded  diate  schools  with  38  teachers  and  1,993  pupils, 
hy  extensive  grounds,  60  acres  of  vrhioh  are  and  22  primary  schools  with  48  teachers  and 
nnder  cultivation,  with  about  the  same  extent  3,200  pupils.  Tlie  whole  number  admitted  to 
of  native  woodland.  The  average  number  of  the  various  public  schools  during  the  year 
patients  is  about  150,  The  edifice  was  erected  1860  was  7,333.  The  cost  of  this  establishment 
and  the  lands  pnrchased  by  subscription,  Ojrus  for  the  last  year  was  $81,869.04,  of  which  the 
Butler  contributing  $40,000,  and  Nicholas  city  paid  $65,813.97  and  the  state  $10,609.83; 
Brown  $80,000.  Its  annual  disburseinonts  are  received  from  registry  tos,  $4,955.36.  The 
about  $30,000.  The  state  of  Rhode  Island  Rhode  Island  historical  society,  founded  in 
maltea  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,500  to  en-  1822,  oocnpies  a  fine  brick  and  granite  build- 
able  the  governor  to  aid  poor  insane  persons  ing  opposite  the  university  grounds,  erected  in 
there,  and  it  also  pays  a  portion  of  the  expenses  1844.  It  contains,  beside  a  volnable  library,  a 
of  all  sQch  poor  insane  aa  the  town  may  choose  lai^  collection  of  manuscripts  and  other  me- 
to  send.  The  minimum  price  of  board  for  pa-  morials  relating  to  the  history  of  the  state.  It 
tients  is  $3  per  week.  Dexter  asylum  for  the  has  published  5  volumes  of  historical  collec- 
poor  is  situated  on  the  highest  land  E.  of  the  tions. — The  arcade,  on  the  W.  side,  b  the  finest 
river.  It  is  a  fine  edifice  of  brick,  170  feet  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  extends 
long,  including  wings,  and  8  stories  high.  The  from  Westminster  to  Weybosset  street,  235 
gronnds,  which  comprise  about  40  acres,  are  feet  in  length  by  80  in  width,  a  portion  in  the 
enclosed  with  a  stone  wall  10  feet  high.  The  centre  being  about  50  feet  wider ;  it  is  3  stories 
land  was  given  by  Knight  Dexter,  and  the  high,  has  82  shops,  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
bnildings  erected  by  the  city.  The  reform  the  retail  trade,  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
school,  established  in  1850,  for  juvenile  offend-  hats,  and  jewelry  being  the  principal  articles 
e  s  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18,  is  in  the  S.  sold.  The  building  is  of  granite,  with  two  im- 
TV  pa  t  f  the  city.  The  number  of  inmates  posing  Doric  porticos,  one  on  each  street;  the 
at  ts  1  st  annual  report,  1860,  was  187,  of  columns  of  the  porticos  are  of  single  blocks  of 
wh  m  IdO  were  boys  and  48  girls.  Its  ex-  granite.  The  city  has  88  banks,  with  an  a^re- 
pen  sf  the  yearwere  $14,941.77.  The  state  gate  capital  on  Jan.  1, 1861,  of  $16,624,650; 
p  on  on  the  K  side  of  the  cove.  At  the  circulation,  $2,150,959.76;  deposits,  $3,756, - 
clo  eofthe  year  1860  it  contained  67  convicts.  806.68;  loans,  $19,901,828.  There  are  6  m- 
Tho  county  gaol  is  within,  the  prison  walls,  atitutions  for  savings,  which  at  the  close  of 
The  total  income  of  the  prison  and  gaol  for  1860  held  in  deposit  $5,011,387,  belonging  to 
1860  was  $16,072.29;  total  expenses,  $18,489.  19,892  depositors.  There  are  18  insurance 
The  convicts  are  almost  exclusively  employed  companies,  including  stock  and  mutual  compa- 
in  cabinetwork  and  shoemaking.  Beside  these,  uies,and89  agencieaof  companies,  37  of  which 
there  are  35  other  benevolent  and  disoipUoary  are  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries, 
institutions. — First  in  the  department  of  edn-  The  railroads  tennioating  at  Providence  are 
cation  is  Brown  university,  which  in  1860  had  the  Boston  and  Providence;  Stonington  and 
S,043  alumni,  of  whom  1,256  are  nowhving.  Providence  (lately  extended  to  Groton);  Hart- 
and  383  students.  Asubscription  is  now(I861)  ford.  Providence,  and  Eishkill;  Providence 
in  progress  for  the  erection  of  a  new  library  and  Worcester ;  Providence,  Warren,  and  Bris- 
huilding  and  a  laboratory.  (See  BnowN  Um-  tol ;  and  Newport  and  Fall  Elver,  now  in  prog- 
TEEsiTT.)  The  Athenjeum,  incorporated  in  ress  of  construction.  All  the  railroads  occupy 
1836,  is  a  handsome  granite  building.  It  has  tlie  same  pasaent^er  depot,  a  spacious  and  cle- 
ft reading  room,  and  a  well  selected  library  of  gant  structure  of  brick  nearly  700  feet  long,  situ- 
36,601  volumes  (June  1,  1861),  to  which  large  ated  near  the  heart  of  the  city  on  the  southern 
additions  are  annually  made.  The  Friends'  sideof  thecove,  andnearthegreathridgewhioh 
yearly  meeting  boarding  school,  or  "  Quaker  connects  the  two  portions  of  the  city.  Several 
college,"  occupies  a  lot  of  43  acres  in  the  east-  steamboats  pij  between  Providence  and  various 
erty  part  of  the  city.  It  consists  of  two  spa-  places  on  Narraganset  bay,  including  Bristol, 
Clone  brick  bnildings,  3  stories  high  with  wings  Newport,  Fall  River,  and  Warwick. — The 
of  2  stories.    It  is  liberally  endowed  and  in  a  manufactures  of  Providence  are  very  estensive, 

{rosperouB  condition.  Alegacyof  $100,000  was  and  include  cotton,  wool,  iron,  gold,  and  silver, 
equeathed  to  it  by  the  late  Obadiah  Brown.  Thenumber  of  individuals,  companies,  and  cor- 
Tho  average  number  of  pupils  is  about  180,  porations  engaged  in  manufaotures  to  the  ex- 
equally  divided  between  boys  and  girls.  The  tent  of  $500  or  over  annually  is  696;  capital 
Roman  Catholics  have  two  flourishing  institu-  employed,  $8,436,785;  value  of  raw  material 
tions  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes,  nsed,  $7,994,071;  v^ae  of  annual  product. 
The  number  of  books  in  the  public  libraries  in  $17,415,849.  There  are  6  cotton  mills,  3 
the  city  is  84,930 ;  in  Sabbath  school  libraries,  woollen  mDls,  36  iron  works,  and  7  bleaching 
36,200;  in  private  libraries,  213,735.  The  and  calendering  establishments.  Among  the 
schools  comprise  4  grades,  viz.,  the  high  school,  manufactories  of  iron  are  3  of  screws,  all  own- 
grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  schools,  ed  by  the  American  screw  company,  which  has 
The  first  has  an  ^verage  of  800  pnpils  with  8  a  capital  of  $1,070,000.  They  use  5,000  tons 
teachers.    The  7  grammar  schools  have  2,050  of  iron  a  year,  of  which  4,600  tons  are  for 
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screws,  the  remainder  for  wire.  They  make  $31,959,fi00;  tas,  $169,385.85,  or  53  cts.  on 
oa  aa  average  13,000  gross  of  screws  each  day,  ^100.  In  1854:  real,  $33,698,600;  personal, 
or  4,895,000  gross  a  year,  and  at  one  of  the  63-  $15,330,100;  total,  $48,928,700;  tax,  $274,- 
tabliahmeatfl  1,000  grosa  in  an  hour,  eonaum-  000.73,  or  56  cts.  on  $100.  In  1855 ;  real, 
ii^  3,000  tons  of  coal  &  year,  and  employing  $38,188,097;  personal,  $20,108,200;  total,  $56,- 
from  700  to  1,000  hands.  The  manufacture  of  296,397;  tax,  $380,000,  or  67i  ets.  on  $100, 
gold  and  silver  ware  was  commenced  in  Provi-  In  1860 :  real,  $37,089,800 ;  personal,  $21,028,- 
dence  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  now  rivals  500 ;  total,  $58,118,300 ;  tax,  $325,462,  or  56 
in  extent  and  magnitude  that  of  any  other  cts.  on  $100.  The  value  of  literary,  chnrch, 
place  in  the  country.  A  large  manufactory  and  city  property  not  taxed  in  1880  was  $3,- 
was  established  in  1805.  There  are  86  estab-  875,228.  This  valuation  is  only  for  property 
lishments  in  the  city  for  the  manufacture  of  in  the  city,  and  does  not  represent  the  wealth 
jewelry.  Those  for  silver  are  few  hut  large,  of  the  citizens,  which  may  fairly  be  estimated 
one  of  them  manufacturing  $500,000  worth  an-  at  $80,000,000,  in  addition  to  public  property, 
nually.  The  number  of  persona  employed  is  and  property  devoted  to  religious  and  educa- 
from  1,600  to  2,000,  and  the  annual  product  tional  purposes.— During  the  colonial  period 
not  less  than  $3,000,000.  The  city  contains  of  the  state.  Providence  as  well  aa  Newport 
S68  factory  operatives  beside  those  engaged  in  enjoyed  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  which 
the  works  already  mentioned,  852  carpenters,  has  now  greatly  fallen  off,  and  its  commerce  is 
553  machinists,  864'  masons,  308  moulders,  206  chiefly  confined  to  the  coasting  trade.  The 
blacksmiths,  203  boot  and  shoe  makers,  83  cigar  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  from  foreign 
makers,  70  cabinet  maters,  246  pwnters  and  ports  for  the  year  ending  Deo.  31,  1880,  was 
glaziers,  96  engravers,  84  engineers,  88  harness  128,  tonnage  Si,457;  number  cleared.  111, 
makers,  103  printers,  183  weavers,  and  234  tonnage  20,367;  total  number  of  vessels  ar- 
tailors.  The  two  calico  printing  establishments  rived  coastwise,  5,035.  The  chief  articles  im- 
produce  annually  1,068,000  pieces  or  36,244,000  ported  were  coal,  ivory,  dates,  gum  copal,  pig 
yards,  valued  at  $3,771,600,  In  the  vicinity  and  bar  iron,  molasses,  raw  hides  and  skins, 
of  Providence  ore  other  print  works  owned  cloves,  pepper,  lumber,  and  salt.  The  chief 
there,  which  produce  60,000  pieces  of  goods  a  articles  received  coastwise  were;  coal,  343,411 
week.  There  are  18  furnaces  employed  in  tons;  flour,  277,161  barrels;  grain,  chiefly  corn 
casting  machinery,  stoves,  ploughs,  &c.,  and  10  and  wheat,  3,387,541  bushels ;  cotton,  110,846 
shops  for  engraving  copper  rollers  for  printing  bales ;  hay,  2,014  tons ;  and  lumber.  The  total 
calicoes.  Eor  the  motive  power  to  perform  all  value  of  merchandise  imported  was  $375,555, 
the  work  mentioned,  there  are  employed  96  The  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  district 
steam  engines,  with  horse  power  ranging  from  is  19,579. — The  city  is  divided  into  7  wards, 
8  to  400  each.  The  aggregate  horse  power  of  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  and 
all  these  en^es  is  4,697,  used  by  337  different  38  common  councilmen,  elected  annually. — 
establishments,  and  employing  8,045  persons.  Providence  was  first  settled  in  1686,  by  Roger 
Beside  these  many  calorie  engines  are  in  use.  Villiams,  who  was  banished  from  Massaohn- 
— During  the  6  years  from  1855  to  1861  much  setts  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  and 
attention  has  been  given  to  vital  statistics  in  who,  in  his  new  colony,  was  the  first  to  pro- 
Providence,  and  the  returns  of  births,  mar-  pose  and  establish  the  principles  of  universal 
riages,  and  deaths  are  probably  more  complete  freedom  in  religions  matters.  The  rock  on 
and  perfect  at  the  present  time  than  those  of  the  banks  of  the  Scekonk  river  on  which  he 
any  other  city  in  America.  During  the  same  landedj  and  where  he  was  received  by  the  In- 
time  special  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  dians,  is  abont  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the 
prevention  of  disease  by  sanitary  measures.  In  city.  The  town  received  its  first  patent  from 
addition  to  this  there  are  some  peculiarities  Charles  I.,  bearing  date  1648.  It  suffered  much 
of  natural  location  and  internal  constrnction  in  the  famous  war  of  Eing  Phiiip,  in  1675, 
which  make  the  city  very  healthy.  During  when  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  burned, 
the  year  1860,  with  a  population  of  50,666,  It  again  suffered  severely  in  Sept.  1815,  when  a 
there  were  1,001  deaths,  633  marriages,  and  south-easterly  storm  forced  an  extraordinary 
1,648  births ;  or  one  birth  in  30.74,  one  person  tide  into  the  harbor,  raisii^  the  water  12  feet 
married  in  40.03,  and  one  death  in  50.61  of  higher  than  the  usual  spring  tides,  spreading 
the  population.  The  annual  average  for  6  devastation  and  ruin  along  the  wharfs  and  the 
years,  1855  to  1860  inclusive,  was  one  birth  in  lower  part  of  the  town,  overturning  houses  and 
29.83,  one  person  married  in  39.86,  and  one  stores,  and  doing  much  damage  to  the  shipping, 
death  in  50.23  of  the  popniation.  The  colored  One  large  East  tidiaman  was  driven  up  beyond 
population  of  Providence  shows  no  increase  in  the  cove,  from  which  she  could  never  be  re- 
the  last  30 years.  The  present  number  isabiflit  moved.  Providence  received  a  city  charter 
1,400. — The  valuation  of  property  and  taxation  in  1833. 

in  Providence  for  a  few  years  past  have  been  as  PROVINOE  (Lat.  prmiirwia),  under  the  an- 

follows.   Inl840:  real,$14,876,900;  personal,  cient  Eoman  state,  a  territory  beyond  Italy 

$10,916,300 ;    total,    $25,693,300 ;    amount  of  which  had  a  regular  organization  under  Ro- 

tax,  $103,373.80,  or  40  cts.  on  $100.     In  1850 ;  man  officers.     After  Rome  had  extended  her 

real,  $17,SS2,700;  personal,  $14,126,900;  total,  conquests  beyond  the  peninsula,  the  govern- 
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ment  was  divided  between  Italy  and  the  proT-  1880,  3,800.    It  lias  an  excellent  harbor  with 

inc«8.     The  first  province  was  Sieiiy  (341  B.  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessel's.     The  in- 

C),  and  the  second  Sardinia  (236  B.  C).    In  habitants  are  supported  chiefly  hj  the  fisiieriea. 

Cffisar's  time  Gallia  Ulterior  was  called  simply  In  1860  there  were  30  vessels  with  660  men 

J^oriTtda,  whence  the  more  modern  Provence,  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  110  vessels 

which  was  included  in  this  region.    The  mode  with  1,100  men  in  the  mackerel  and  cod  fish- 

of  settling  the  government  of  a  conquered  eries.    There  were  4  churches  (1  Congrega- 

conntry  waB   not  uniform ;   the   organization  tioual,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Universalist),  and  a 

was  effected  by  the  military  commander,  either  weekly  newspaper. 

^one  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  commission       PROVOOHT,  Sahtoel,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the 

of  senators.    The  chief  administrative  officer  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  New  York,  born 

was  at  first  a  prator,  afterward  a  proprietor ;  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  11,  1742,  died 

and  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic  a  consul,  Sept.   6,  1815.     He  was  graduated  at  King's 

after  completing  his  term  of  ofBce  at  Rome,  (now  Columbia)  college  in  1758,  went  to  Eng- 

was  appointed  to  the  government  of  a  prov-  land  in  1761,  entered  as  fellow  commoner  of 

inoe  with  the  title  of  proconsul.    His  term  of  St.  Peter's  college,   Cambridge,  and  was  or- 

offlce  was  one  year,  hat  it  was  freijuently  pro-  dained  deacon  in  Feb.  1766,  by  the  bishop  of 

longed.    The  emperor  Angustus  made  consid-  London,  and  priest  in  March,  1766,  by  the 

eraWe  changes  in  this  system,  taking  upon  bishop  of  Chester.    Having  returned  to  New 

himself  the  charge  of  those  provinces  where  a  York,  he  became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 

large  military  force  was  required,  and  com-  church  in  Dec.  1766.  Two  years  later,  in  eon- 

mitting  the  rest  to  the  care  of  the  senate  and  sequence  partly  of  religious  and  partly  of  po- 

people  of  Rome ;  whence  originated  the  dis-  litical  differences,  he  dissolved  his  connection 

tinctJon,  preserved  untU  the  3d  century,  be-  with  Trinity  church,  and  in  1770  retired  to  a 

tween  the  provineia  proprm  popuU  Somani  small  farm  in  Dutchess  co.,  where  he  remained 

and  the  provindx  proprm  Cma/ru.     Of  the  till  the  close  of  the  revolution,  occupying  him- 

former  two  were  given  to  the  convularm,  and  self  chiefly  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits, 

the  rest  to  those  who  had  filled  the  ofBce  of  Directly  after  the  war   the   TiHin  vestry  of 

pretor,  and  the  title  of  the  governor  was  pro-  Trinity  church  elected  him  as  rector,  which 

consul  or  p?w»e».    The  governors  of  the  imperial  post  he  held  for  nearly  IT  years.    He  was 

provinces  were  styled  Ugati  Casaris,  and  held  chaplain  to  the  continental  congress  in  1785, 

ofBce  at  the  emperor's  pleasure.    Justice  was  and  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in  1789 ; 

administered   according  to  the   laws   of   the  and  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 

country,  to  snch  Roman  laws  as  were  Specially  university  of  Pennsylvania  m  1786.    Having 

enacted  for  the  provinces,  and  to  imperial  con-  been  elected  bishop  of  New  York  in  June, 

stitutions,  particular  edicts,  and  senatus  em-  1786,  he  accompanied  Dr.  William  White  to 

tulta,  except  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  England,  and  was  consecrated  with  him,  Feb. 

the  Roman  laws  were  extended  to  the  prov-  4,  1787,  at  Lambeth  palace,  the  archbishop  of 

inces.    A  part  of  the  land  was  confiscated,  and  Canterbury  presiding.    Bishop  Provoost  re- 

sometimes  granted  on  lease  to  the  original  pos-  signed  on  account  of  hia  health,  in  Sept.  1800, 

seasors.    The  public  revenues  were  farmed  by  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  church,  and  in  Sept. 

CbUcani.     The  governor  received  no  salary,  1801,  the  episcopal  office.     The  latter  resigna- 

,  his  position  gave  him  abundant  opportu-  tion,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  house 

nities  for  estorlion,  and  he  also  drew  from  the  of  bishops,  and  Dr.  BenjamiaMoore  was  chosen 

Roman  treasury  a  snm  of  money  for  certain  to  be  his  coadjutor. 

necessary  expenses.  He  alone,  as  a  general  PROVOST  (Lat  prtepoeitus,  placed  before ; 
rule,  enjoyed  that  high  authority  denoted  by  Fr.  prev^t),  in  Scowand,  the  chief  municipal 
the  term  juj-kdittio,  which  included  the  right  officer  of  corporate  towns,  with  the  same  func- 
to  put  persons  in  possession  of  property,  to  tions  as  the  mayor  of  English  cities ;  and  in 
nominate  guardians  for  minors,  and  to  appoint  England  the  title  of  the  heads  of  certwn  col- 
judges.  All  inferior  officers  acted  as  his  dep-  leges. — Peovost  ITaeshal  is  the  title  of  a  mili- 
nties,  and  this  constituted  the  chief  difierenee  tary  officer  who  takes  cognizance  of  offences 
between  provincial  towns  and  the  Italian  colo-  against  discipline,  and  inflicts  summary  pun- 
nies,  as  the  latter  possessed  fi'ee  municipal  eon-  ishment  on  offenders ;  and  in  the  navy,  of  one 
stitutions,  chose  their  own  magistrates,  and  who  has  the  custody  of  prisoners  at  a  court 
made  their  own  laws.  Agrantof  the  J!i«/iaii-  martial,  and  till  the  eseeution  of  the  sentenco 
euni  to  a  provincial  town  placed  it  upon  nearly  of  the  court. 

the  same  footing  as  the  colonies  of  tlio  penin-        PRUDENTnjS,  AtTEELirrs  Clemeks,  a  Latin 

Bula.    With  the  growth  of  the  imperial  power.  Christian  poet,  bom  in  Spain  in  348.  He  was  a 

however,  these  distinctions  were  abolished,  lawyer,  became  a  civil  and  criminal  judge,  and 

and  the  It^an  cities  lost  the  most  important  was  appointed  to  a  high  military  station  at  conrt. 

of  their  peonliar  privileges  and  were  gradually  Inhislater  years  he  devoted  himself  to  religious 

reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  provinces.  exercises  and  study.     His  extant  poems  are; 

PROVINCETOWN.  a  township  and  village  Prmfatio,  written  when  he  was  57  years  old, 

of  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  extremity  of  and  giving  a  catalogue  of  his  works  up  to  that 

Cape  Cod,  50  m.  S.  E.  from  Boston  j  pop.  in  time,  with  a  brief  and  indefinite  autobiography. 
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from  which  every  thing  knowri  in  regard  to  his  bonne.  His  "Zephyr  balancing  himself  upon 
life  has  been  learned ;  Cathemerinon  Liber,  12  the  Water,"  "Innocenc*  sednced  by  Love," 
Baored  hymns,  some  of  which  have  been  insert-  and  "  Venua  and  Adonia"  belong  to  this  period, 
ed  itt  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  church;  In  1819  he  exhibited  a  painting  of  the  Aaanmp- 
Apotheoii),  maintaining  the  divinity  of  Christ,  tion.  Two  yeara  later  his  friend  and  pupil  Mile, 
and  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  Mayer,  for  whom  he  entertdned  a  warm  affeo- 
Hamartigenia,  on  the  origin  of  ain,  directed  tion,  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  thenceforth  he 
against  the  Mardonites;  Pagehomaehia,  repre-  pined  away  nnder  the  weight  of  deapondeney 
Benting  the  struggle  between  virtue  and  vice  in  and  sorrow.  He  nevertheless  completed  "  The 
the  aool,  and  the  triumph  of  the  former ;  Con-  Indigent  Family,"  tie  rough  draught  of  which 
tra  Symmachum  Liber  /.,  an  account  of  the  had  been  left  by  his  unfortunate  pupil,  and 
conversion  of  Eome,  with  an  exposure  of  the  "  Christ  dying  upon  the  Cross,"  which  was  ex- 
folly  of  the  ancient  religion ;  Contra  Spamor  hibited  after  his  death.  His  illastratione  of 
eham,  Liber  7/.,  a  refutation  of  the  ailment  of  Daphrmet  CAW  and  Tasso's -imin (a  are  highly 
Synimacbnsinhia  petition  to  the  emperor  VaJ  en-  valued  by  artists. 
Ionian ;  Peristephamn  Liber,  14  poems  in  honor  PEUNE.  See  Pltju. 
ct  m&rtyveA  eaiuta;  Pipt^chon  or  Bittochman,  PRUNING,  the  cutting  off  auperfluons 
48  poema  in  heroic  heiameters,  34  describing  Ijranches  from  trees,  vines,  ifec,  in  order  to  in- 
remarkable  events  and  charaotera  in  the  Old  crease  their  fruitfujuesa.  The  practieebas  also 
Testament,  and  24  deacribing  aimUar  circum-  been  advantageously  extended  to  shortening 
stances  and  events  in  the  New,  about  the  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  the  effect  being  to 
authenticity  of  which  there  has  been  much  check  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  leaves  and 
controversy.  The  only  other  poem  extant  is  branches,  and  divert  the  nutritious  matter  in 
theSpilogjis.  Bentley  ciJled  Prudentius  "the  the  sap  to  the  production  of  fruit.  In  England, 
Homer  and  Virgil  of  the  Ohriatians  The  on  account  of  the  system  of  trauung  fruit  trees 
earliest  dated  edition  of  his  works  is  that  ot  to  walls  vihich  the  peculianties  of  the  climate 
Deventor  (1473);  the  best  is  that  of  Faustus  render  almtat  necessary  for  their  aucccsful 
Arevalus  (2  vols.  4to.,  Rome,  IVSS-'g).  cultivation  the  art  of  prunmg  haa  received 
PRUD'HON,PiEEEEPAri,  a  French  painter  much  more  attention  and  is  carried  to  far 
born  in  Olimy,  April  S,  1760,  died  in  Paris  greater  periectn  n  thin  it  demands  under  the 
Feb.  16, 1823.  The  13th  aon  of  a  mason  who  clearer  sky  of  the  Umted  Mates  where  fniit 
died  while  he  was  a  child,  he  was  educated  by  trees  are  cultivated  without  difficulty  as  stan- 
charityattheconventofhis  native  town,  where  darda"  or  in  open  orchards.  Still,  whenjudi- 
his  tnate  for  art  was  aroused  by  the  paintings  ciously  practised  here,  unthrifty  trees  in  the 
in  the  chapel ;  and  being  recommended  to  the  nureery  and  enfeebled  orchard  trees,  by  the 
bishop  of  Macon  by  his  teachers,  he  was  placed  removal  of  their  weak  and  crowded  branches 
by  him  under  the  tuition  of  Devosgos,  a  inerito-  and  of  those  in  the  interior  of  the  tree  out  of 
rious  artist  of  Dyou.  The  young  man,  having  the  reach  of  the  sun  and  air,  may  often  be  en- 
won  a  prize  awarded  by  the  states  of  Burgundy,  tirely  regenerated  and  restored  to  the  condition 
wont  to  Eome,  where,  while  studying  Raphael,  of  good  bearers.  But  for  healthy  trees  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  above  all  Oorreggio,  he  practice  is  often  woi-se  than  useless.  The 
entered  into  the  most  friendly  relations  with  growth  of  trees  ia  promoted  by  the  supply  of 
the  sculptor  Oanova.  In  1789  he  returned  to  aap  carried  up  the  inner  bark.  If  this  by  any 
France,  where  he  underwent  a  long  struggle  reason  becomes  incompetent  to  furnish  the 
witi  poverty,  and  supported  himself  by  occa-  quantity  required  for  all  the  branches,  and  the 
rfonaUy  painting  miniatures,  and  mating  draw-  whole  tree  consequently  Isngniabea,  the  re- 
inga  for  concert  tickets,  bill  heads,  tradesmen's  moval  of  part  of  these  allows  the  remaining 
cards,  and  oonfectionery  boxes.  During  the  limbs  to  recei*  e  all  the  sap,  and  to  assume  a 
femine  of  1794  he  paid  a  visit  to  Kgny,  near  rapid  and  healthy  growth.  By  this  healthy 
Gray,  and  there  executed  a  series  of  pastel  action  the  bark  itself  is  invigorated  and  the 
portraits  for  which  he  received  a  handsome  whole  tree  is  benefited.  The  proper  time  for 
price.  On  his  return  to  Paris  ho  won  a  prize  this  pruning  ia  after  the  fail  of  the  leaf  in  the 
for  an  allegorical  drawing,  representing"  Truth  autumn,  or  during  mild  days  in  the  winter, 
descending  from  Heaven,  led  by  Wisdom."  In  provided  it  be  not  in  a  region  of  very  severe 
1805  he  painted  on  a  ceiling  in  the  museum  of  winfera,  as  to  the  N.  of  Int.  43°  N.  There  it 
the  Louvre,  "'Diana  imploring  Jupiter;"  and  should  be  deferred  till  the  end  of  February, 
soon  after  received  from  Frochot,  then  prefect  but  not  till  the  buda  begin  to  swell  and  the  sap 
of  the  Seine,  an  order  for  a  great  picture  to  to  flow.  Downing  recommends  for  pruning 
adorn  the  hall  of  the  criminal  court;  "Justice  fruit  trees  a  fortnight  before  midsummer  as 
and  Divine  Vengeance  pursuing  Crime."  For  by  far  the  best  season  in  the  northern  and 
thia  masterpiece,  which  was  exhibited  in  1808,  middle  atates.  Wounds  made  at  that  time 
he  received  from  Napoleon  in  person  the  cross  rapidly  heal  over;  and  it  is  the  best  time  for 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  waa  appointed  judging  of  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and  how 
f«acfier  to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  painted  most  easily  to  improve  it.  A  solution  of  gum 
the  portrait  of  her  cliOd,  became  a  member  of  shellac  in  alcohol  ia  the  beat  composition  to 
the  institute,  and  had  apartments  in  the  Sor-  apply  to  the  surfaces  laid  bare  in  remonng 
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lar^  limbs.  The  ihiitfnlness  of  peaches,  neo-  firtnly  established  Jiis  power,  assumed  the  title  of 
tanneB,  and  apricots  is  increased  by  the  sys-  king  of  Pnissia.  Since  then  the  diflerontprov- 
tem  of  pruning  called  "  shortening-in"  and  inces  ruled  over  by  the  Hohenzollem  dynasty 
"  spurring-in,"  which  consists  in  reducing  the  have  come  to  be  considered  a  consolidated  king- 
young  wood  by  cutting  off  the  small  branches  dom.— The  kingdom  of  Prussia  consists  of  two 
and  forcing  the  sap  to  accumulate  in  the  re-  distinct  territories,  beside  a  few  small  posses- 
mainder  and  thuS  cause  the  formation  of  many  aions,  wholly  enclosed  within  the  territory  of 
bearing  shoots.  This  method  Downing  regards  neighboring  states.  The  eastern  territory,  cov- 
as  especially  important  for  peach  trees  after  ering  an  area  of  89,83T  sq.  m.,  lies  between 
ihoy  come  to  bearing,  and  to  the  neglect  of  it  lat.  41)°  50'  and  65°  50'  H".,  and  long.  fl°  50'  and 
he  ascribes  the  fact  of  the  rapid  deterioration.  22°  60'  E.,  and  includes  6  of  the  8  provinces 
of  peach  trees  in.  the  United  States,  It  should  of  the  kingdom,  viz. :  Prussia  proper,  Posen 
be  done  toward  the  end  of  February  or  not  (wrested  from  Poland),  Brandenburg  (the  ori- 
niuoh  later,  and  extend  to  the  removal  of  half  ginal  possessioh  in  Germany  of  the  Prussian 
the  growth  (equal  to  6  to  13  inches)  of  the  last  dynasty),  Pomerania  (partly  inherited  and  pait- 
year  over  the  whole  ontside  of  the  head  of  the  ly  conquered  from  Sweden),  Silesia  (wrested 
tree,  and.  also  upon  the  inner  branches.  For  from  Austria),  and  Saxony  (partly  wrested 
grapes  a  different  and  much  more  thorough  sys-  from  the  kingdom  of  Saxony).  This  temtory 
tern  of  pruning  is  advisable,  founded  on  the  fiieta  is  bounded  H".  by  the  Baltic  sea,  E.  by  Eussia, 
that  the  vine  bears  well  only  when  it  is  yeung  S.  by  Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and 
or  composed  mainly  of  young  wood,  and  that  the  Sason  duchies,  and  W.  by  He^e-Oassel, 
the  shortening  or  spurring-in  method  practised  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Mecklenburg.  The 
with  foreign  grapes  is  soon  followed  by  mildew,  western  territory,  consisting  of  Westphalia  and 
The  best  mode  is  that  known  as  the  long  or  the  Elienish  province,  10,305  eq.  m.,  extends 
renewal  mode,  which  consists  in  laying  down  from  lat.  49  10'  to  53°  80'  If.,  and  from 
every  year  long  shoots  of  the  previous  year's  long.  6°  60'  to  9°  25'  E.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
growth,  and  as  these  come  to  bearing  removing  by  the  Netherlands  and  Hanover,  E.  and  S. 
entirely  the  old  vine.  The  branches  which  E.  by  the  principalities  of  Schaumburg  and 
form  in  one  year  are  trained  for  bearing  the  Lippe,  Hanover,  Brnnswick,  Hesse-Cassel, 
next  year ;  and  after  this  they  are  cut  down  to  Hesse-DarmBtadt,  Wnldeck,  and  Nassau,  8.  by 
the  main  branch  from  which  they  sprung,  the  Palatinaf*,  Hesse-Homburg,  and  France, 
others  in  the  mean  lime  having  come  forward  and  V.  by  Luxemburg,  Belgium,  and  the  Neth- 
to  take  their  place.  By  judicious  pruning  erlands,  A  third  distinct  Prussian  ten-itory, 
and  training  the  vines  are  kept  back  so  as  to  consisting  of  tlie  formerly  independent  princi- 
produce  a  moderate  amount  of  fruit  the  8d  palities  of  Hohenzollern  (ceded  to  Prussia  in 
year,  and  increasing  quantities  the  4th  and  5tli  1850),  is  enclosed  by  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
years,— Eoot  pruning  consists  in  digging  a  berg  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  The  en- 
trench earlyinUovember  ahoutlS  inches  deep  tire  area  of  the  kingdom  is  somewhat  less 
around  the  tree  and  cutting  off  the  principal  than  that  of  the  New  England  states  and  New 
roots  with  a  shai'p  spade.  Manure  is  introduced  York  combined;  but  while  these  in  1860  had 
into  the  trench,  and  the  trees  may  thusbemide  only  7  000  000  inhabitants  Prussia  hid  by  the 
to  flourish  almost  as  well  in  a  natnially  poor  latest  cen  us  (1858)  IT  "40  000  or  ICi  to  the 
as  in  a  good  soil.  By  this  method  dwarted  s  ]uai  e  mile  distnlmted  aa  f  Hows 
trees  may  be  made  plentiful  bearers  gronmg  ~  "^  ""^  " 
within  6  feet  of  each  other,  and  tie  trees 
though  15  or  20  years  old,  may  be  cc  nvenient 
ly  taken  up  at  any  time  and  removed  to  other 
places.  The  pruning  may  be  renewed  every 
year,  though  ft  cessation  for  one,  two  orthiee 
seasons  may  sometimes  be  advisable  that  the 
tree  may  not  be  too  much  exhausted 

PEU8A,  or  Phtsiab.    See  BnotesA 

PEUSSIA  (Ger.  Freussen),  one  of  the  sis 
great  powers  of  Europe,  consisting  if  a  latge 
portion  of  northern  Germany,  the  forrxer  duchy 
of  Prussia,  and  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of 

Poland.     The  name  was  applied  until  the  18th  Ot  the  total  population   about  14  SOr  000  bi. 

century  only  to  the  former  duchy  of  Prussia  long  to  the  German  race,  2,200,000  to  the 

on  the  Baltic  and  the  Vistula,  whose  inhabit-  Slavic,  80,000  to  the  Celtic  (French),  170,000  to 

ants,  a  Lithuanian  tribe  (Porussi,  or  Borussi,  the  Lithuanian,  and  226,000  to  the  Semitic 

whence  the  Latm  name  of  the  country.  Bo-  stock  (Jewa).    The  Slavi  are  principally  Poles 

russia),  had  been  conquered  by  the  Teutonio  in  the  eastern  provinces,  beside  a  small  number 

knightsin  the  ISthcentnry.  The  rulers  of  Prus-  of  Moravians   and   Bohemians  in   Silesia  and 

eia  were  formerly  styled  kings  in  Prussia,  thus  Wends  in    Lusatia.      The  rural   portions   of 

expressing  that  their  German  possessions  were  the  eastern  provinces  escepted,  German  is  the 

no  kingdom;  but  Frederic  the  Great,  having  common  language.    The  principal  cities  and 
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towns  are  Berlin,  tho  capital  of  the  kingdom ;     and  their  total  area  VoO  sq.  ra.,  the  agregate 
Kiinigsberg,  capital  of  PrusBia  proper ;  Dant-    area  of  all  other  lakes  being  700  aq.  m.    There 


ic,  Meniel,  Posen,  Stettin,  Straisund,  Brealau, 
Magdeburg,  Erfurt,  Miinst«r,  Cologne,  Cob]entz, 


largest  portion  of  the  Prussian  territory 
9  to  the  great  plain  of  northern  Enrope. 


large  Bwamps  on  the  Tower  course  of  the 
HaTel,  Oder,  Warta,  and  H"etze  rivers,  which 


Treves,  and  Aix    la   Ohapelle.— By  far   the    attempts  have  long  nnsnccesaftilly  been  made 


to  drain.  All  tho  river  systema  of  Prussia  be- 
^  ^  ^  ,  long  to  the  baainsof  the  Baltic  and  North  seas. 
The  eastern  provinces  form  a  level  district  of  The  principal  rivers  in  the  eaat«m  section 
over  50,000  sq.  m,,  intersected  by  a  few  incon-  are  the  Memel,  Vistula  (with  its  tributaries  the 
siderable  hill  chains,  the  highest  elevations  of  Drewenz,  Ossa,  Brahe,  and  Mottlau),  Oder 
which  do  not  exceed  700  feet.  The  S.  W.  (with  its  tributaries  the  Oppa,  Ohlau,  Bartsch, 
boundai^  of  Silesia  is  formed  by  the  Eieaenge-  Bober,  Neiase,  and  Warta),  and  Elbe  (with  its 
birge,  or  Giant  mountains  (average  elevation  tributariea  the  Saale  and  Havel  with  Spree). 
4,100  feet,  highest  peak  4,939  feet),  and  their  Independent  of  these  are  a  number  of  coast 
continuations,  the  Iser  ridge  and  the  Lusatian  rivera,  viz.,  the  Dange,  Pregd,  Elbing,  Leba, 
mountains.  The  N.  part  of  the  prorince  of  Lupow,  Stolpe,  Wipper,  Persante,  Eega,  Ueker, 
Sasony,  which  extends  from  the  river  Elbe  to  Ihna,  Peen^,  and  Eecknitz,  nearly  ail  of  them 
the  Werra,  is  almost  a  perfect  level,  interrupt-  navigable  for  some  distanoe.  The  western  aec- 
ed  only  by  inconsideraljle  hills  and  an  isolated  tion  is  watered  by  parts  of  the  river  systems  of 
elevation  of  1,066  feet,  the  Petersberg,  near  the  Werra,  Ema,  and  Rhine.  The  Ehine  dowa 
Halie.  The  S.  portion  to  the  S.  W.  of  tho  through  Prussian  territory  a  distance  of  185 
river  Saale  is  intersected  by  projecting  apnra  m.,  receiving  on  the  right  bank  8  tributaries, 
of  the  Hartz  mountains  (highest  elevation,  viz.,  the  Lahn,  Wied,  Sieg,  Wupper,  Euhr, 
the  Brocken  or  Blocksberg,  3,506  feet),  and  the  Lippe,  Berkel,  and  Vechte;  and  on  its  left 
Tharingian  forest  (highest  elevation  the  Dol-  bank  the  Nahe,  Moselle,  and  Ahr.  Beside  its 
mar,  2,184  feet).  The  W.  provinces  contain  the  rivers  Prussia  has  a  large  number  of  artifldaJ 
N.  W.  group  of  the  mountain  system  of  Ger-  watercourses,  the  Vistula  and  Oder  being  con- 
many,  its  numerous  ridges  having  as  many  nected  by  the  Bromberg  canal,  the  Oder  and 
diatinot  names.  The  more  important  are  :  oa  Spree  by  the  Miiilroae  canal,  and  the  Havel  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  Weser  hills,  Elbe  by  the  Plaue  canal.  Other  canals  connect 
including  the  picturesque  gap  known  under  small  adjacent  river  systems  in  the  western 
the  name  of  Porta  Westphalioa,  the  Teutoburg  provinces.— The  climate  of  Prussia  is  whole- 
forest  (the  battle  ground  of  the  Germans  and  some  and  temperate,  though  an  extent  of  17 
Romans),  the  Eothhaar  hills,  the  Saueriand  degrees  of  longitude  necessarily;  produces  con- 
hills,  the  Seven  mountaina  (Siebengebirge),  and  siderablo  diversity  in  the  temperature  and  at- 
Weaterwald  (2,000  feet);  on  the  left  bank  of  mospheric  changea.  The  mean  temperature  at 
the  Ehine,  the  Hundsruck  (8,000  feet),  HoJie  Konigsberg  is  43.16"  E.,  at  Berlin  48.2°,  at  Aix 
Veen,  and  Eifel  (1,600  feet).  The  Hohenzolleru  la  Ohapello  48.87°,  and  at  Cologne  and  Treves 
principalities  are  intersected  bythe  Eauhe  Alp.  B0°.  The  soil,  though  in  some  mountainous 
— The  only  coast  line  of  Prussia  is  on  the  Bal-  districts  of  the  western  section  extremely  dea- 
tic  sea,  and  has  a  length  of  515  ni.  The  sea  olate  and  sterile,  and  a  poor  loamy  sand  in  a 
being  shallow  near  the  coast,  and  full  of  shift-  large  dirision  of  the  middle  provinces,  is  on 
ing  sand  banks,  there  are  few  good  harbors;  the  whole  fertile,  and  preeminently  so  in  the 
the  best  are  Straisund,  Colberg,  and  Dantzic.  bottoms  of  the  Elbe,  Saale,  Dnstrut,  Oder,  War- 
Beside  the  open  bays  of  Bodden,  Putziger  ta,  Setze,  and  other  rivers  in  Pomerania  and 
Wyck,ProrerWycfc,  and  Tromper  Wycl^  there  Silesia.  Even  where  it  is  naturally  poor,  a  weD 
are  several  estenaive  lagoons  or  haffi,  separated  developed  system  of  agriculture,  assiduously 
from  the  open  sea  by  narrow  strips  of  land  or  fostered  by  the  government,  renders  it  highly 
strings  of  islands.  Of  these  lagoons  the  Great  productive.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Little  Haff,  whose  head  is  formed  by  the  42  per  cent,  consists  of  tilled  tields,  1 .3  gardens, 
embouchure  of  the  Oder  river,  the  Erisches  vineyards,  and  orchards,  7.4  meadows,  7.6 
Haff,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nogat  pasture,  18.3  woodland,  and  23.6  waste  land, 
river,  and  the  Curisches  Haff^  are  the  most  ex-  lakes,  &c.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  produced  in 
tensive.  Of  lakes  Prussia  contains  an  immense  abundance  in  Prussia  proper,  Posen,  Silesia,  and 
nnraber,  especially  in  the  level  S.  E.  section,  Saxony,  all  of  which  export  breadstuffs  to  the 
but  none  of  them  are  important  either  for  their  other  provinces  or  to  foreign  countries.  A  full 
extent  or  aa  affording  facilities  for  commerce,  grain  crop  ia  estimated  at  30,000,000  bushels  of 
The  largest  lake  in  the  province  of  Prussia,  wheat,  96,000,000  of  rye,  28,000,000  of  barley, 
Spirding,  covers  an  area  of  only  37  sq.  m.  The  and  96,000,000  of  oats.  Of  potatoes  about  430,- 
province  of  Saxony  contwns  a  small  salt  lake  000,000  bushels  are  raised.  In  1859  there  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  Halle,  the  Eoblinger  See.  7,764  breweries  and  6,541  diatiBeries,  consum- 
la  the  Rhenish  province  the  Laacher  lake,  an  ing  6,000,000  bushels  of  grain  and  30,000,000 
old  crater,  nearly  8,000  feet  square  and  over  of  potatoes.  Spelt,  poas,  rape  seed,  dye  stuffe, 
300  feet  deep,  fed  by  40  springs,  is  renowned  herbs,  flax,  hemp,  cliicory,  hops,  and  beets  are 
in  legendary  lore.  The  total  number  of  lakes  cultivated  in  largequantities  in  all  parts  of  Pnis- 
covering  not  less  than  200  acres  each  is  S89,  aia.    During  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1860, 221 
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beet  sugar  raanufflGtories  produced  over  200,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  sngar  from  29,594,343  cwt.  of 
beets.  Tobacco  enters  largely  into  the  agri- 
cultural production  of  west«m  and  central 
Prussia.  The  tobacco  fields  cover  an  aggre- 
gare  area  of  30,000  acres,  yielding  about  25,- 
000,000  lbs.  Of  40,000  acres  of  vineyards  full 
f  are  on  tlie  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  Their 
average  yield  during  2T  years  was  6,852,895 
galls.,  but  in  one  year  (1834)  it  was  as  much 
as  17,494,040  galls.  Wine  of  good  quality  is 
produced  only  near  the  Rhine;  those  brands 
which  are  produced  in  Saxony  (Na-nmburg) 
and  Silesia  (GrQiieberg)  are  proverbially  bad. 
rmit  culture  has  been  gi'eatly  improved  in 
Prussia  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  forests,  covering  an  aggregfte  area  of 
13,471,888  acres,  furnish  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent timber  and  lumber.  In  the  raising  of 
domestic  animals  the  progress  of  Prussia  since 
ife  reconstruction  after  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
has  been  more  marked  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  agricultural  pursuits.  The  number 
of  sheep  nearly  doubled  from  1816  to  1849,  but 
the  improvement  in  quality  has  been  stU! 
greater  than  the  increase  in  number.  The 
breed  of  horses  has  been  so  improved  by  gov- 
ernment studs,  that  not  only  are  all  the  horses 
■wanted  for  ai'my  purposes  obtained  within  the 
state,  but  large  numbers  are  exported  to  neigh- 
boring countries.  In  1853  the  total  number  of 
horses  in  Prussia  was  1,575,000,  and  of  homed 
cattle  4,872,000.     Hogs  are  bred  to  a  greater 


extent  in  Westphalia  than  in  other  provinces, 
geese  in  Pomerania,  bees  in  Brandenbui  f;, 
"Westphalia,  and  Lusatia,  and  goats  in  tlio 
mountainous  districts ;  poultry  is  abundant 
everywhere.  The  fisheries  on  the  diorea  of 
the  Baltic  and  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  im- 
portant, and  all  kinds  of  game  coramon  to  cen- 
tral Europe  are  found  in  the  forests.  Wolves 
are  seen  only  in  Prussia  proper  and  Posen, 
where  also  a  few  bisons  and  elks  are  carefully 
preserved.  The  lynx,  fox,  badger,  marten, 
beaver,  and  otter,  and  wild  fowl  are  more  or 
less  commonly  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Seals  are  sometimes  caught  on 
the  Baltic—Mining  industry  advanced  with 
astonishing  rapidity  within  the  second  quarter 
of  the  present  century,  but  its  further  progress 
received  a  check  in  1858,  from  which  it  has 
not  yet  recovered.  In  1852  the  total  number 
of  mines  in  Prussia  was  8,088,  viz. :  503  coal 
mines,  440  brown  coal,  1,616  iron,  163  lead,  88 
zinc,  69  copper,  9  vitriol,  6  arsenic,  5  alum,  3 
antimony,  S  manganese,  2  cobalt,  1  fluor  spar, 
and  3  graphite,  employing  114,832  men  and 
195,930  women  and  chOdren;  of  furnaces, 
rolling  mills,  &c.,  1,183,  employing  69,510  men 
and  134,141  women  and  chUdren ;  of  salt  works 
23,  employing  3,275  men  and  5,313  women 
and  children.  The  total  value  of  mining  prod- 
ucts in  1858  was  |21,58S,100;  in  185T,  f23,- 
725,000;  in  18S8,  $25,125,000;  in  1859,  $21,- 
623,740.  The  production  of  the  principal  min- 
erals has  been  as  follows : 
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$56,000,000;  in  1859,  $48,883,123.    The  quan- 
tities produced  during  the  10  years  from  1849 
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Gold  IS  obtained  only  in  very  small  quantities, 
averaging  about  30  lbs.  a  year.  Of  arsenic  the 
product  in  I857was  4,131  cwt.;  of  smalt,  1,626 
cwt. ;  of  antimony,  227  cwt. ;  of  nickel,  316 
owt.  Of  salt  there  was  produced,  in  1865, 
344,136,000  lbs. ;  in  1856, 254,952,000 ;  in  185T, 
802,296,000.  Other  mineral  products  of  Prus- 
sia are  agate,  amethyst,  chrjsoprase,  alabaster, 
marble,  tophns,  millstone,  limestone,  gypsum, 
slate,  porcelain  clay,  pipe  clay,  and  marl.  Am- 
ber, which  is  fished  from  the  sea  or  dug  from 
the  beach  of  the  Baltic  in  large  quantities,  is 
•  1  Ion  =  1  boiisffcls  =  ft28a  bushels. 


properly  a  \egetable  product,  though  some- 
times classed  with  minerals.  Among  the  min- 
eral springs  of  Prussia  (108)  the  following  en- 
joy the  widest  reputation :  Warmhrnnn,  Salz- 
brunn,  Reinerz,  and  Landeck  in  Silesia ;  Frei- 
enwalde  in  Brandenburg ;  Lauohstiidt  in  Sax- 
ony ;  Driburg  in  Westphalia ;  and  the  sulphur 
springs  of  Aix  la  Ohapdie.— The  manufacturing 
industry  of  Prussia  is  comparatively  of  recent 
growth.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Prussia  was  mainly  an  agricultural  and 
military  state.    Even  the  efforts  of  Frcderio 
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the  Great  to  diversity  the  occupation  of  his  In  1846  the  nnmher  of  spindles  was  194,290, 
people  by  introducing  new  hranchea  of  manu-  which  had  increased  to  389,000  in  1856.  Their 
feoture  were  in  the  main  unsuccessful,  proving  numher  at  the  close  of  1867  was  estimated  by 
liiat  arbitrary  decrees  are  unable  to  lead  an  the  minister  of  commerce  at  little  less  than 
agricultural  people  to  industrial  pnrsuita  while  400,000.  Since  then  there  has  been  but  little 
the  freedom  of  labor  is  restricted  by  political  if  any  increase.  The  linen  manufacture  has 
institutions.  It  was  only  after  the  ultimate  suffered  more  than  any  other  branch  of  indus- 
abolition  of  serfdom  (Oct.  9,  180T),  the  iutro-  try  from  British  competition.  For  sonje  time 
dnction  of  manicipal  self-government  (Nov.  19,  the  manufacturers  endeavored  to  undersell  the 
1808),  and  the  removal  of  the  media val  institu-  British  by  reducing  wages.  The  sufferings  pro- 
tion  of  trade  guilds  (Oct.  38,  1810),  that  manu-  duced  by  this  proceeding  among  the  weavers 
f^otnring  industry  began  to  take  root  in  Prus-  of  Silesia  form  one  of  the  dark^  episodes  in 
sia  under  the  slieltor  of  the  prohibitory  system  the  history  of  Prussia.  The  most  prosperous 
introduced  by  Napoleon.  After  the  downfall  departments  of  mechanical  industry  are  the 
of  Napoleon  the  Prussian  government  at  first  mauufactaresof  woollen  goods,  silks,  and  hard- 
abandoned  hia  commercial  policy,  but  the  un-  ware.  While  40  years  ago  Prussia  exported 
esampled  distress  created  in  a  large  portion  of  the  lai^est  portion  of  its  raw  wool,  its  imports 
the  kingdom  by  a  perfect  inundation  of  cheap  of  the  raw  material  and  woollen  yarns  now 
English  goods  and  the  rapid  decrease  of  domes-  exceed  its  exports.  The  total  value  of  cloths 
tic  production  compelled  the  government  to  manufactured  in  the  ZoUverein  in  18S3  was 
enact  a  moderately  protective  tariff  (1818)  and  $84,000,000,  of  wliich  nearly  116,000,000  wortt 
to  consolidato  the  industrial  interests  of  a  large  was  exported.  The  domestic  consumption  of 
part  of  Germany.  Since  then  the  industry  of  cloth,  whicli  in  1805  averaged  only  J  ell  to 
Prussia  has  steadily  and  rapidly  advanced  un-  each  inhabitant,  increased  to  IJ-  ells  in  1843, 
der  a  commercial  policy  that,  while  removing  and  to  3^  in  1853.  Within  a  period  of  10  years 
as  far  as  possible  all  internal  restrictions  and  (1843  to  1853)  the  not  value  of  cotton  fabrics 
creating  new  domestio  markets  by  establishing  exported  by  the  ZoUverein,  exclusive  of  the 
reciprocal  free  trade  with  a  majority  of  the  oostof  raw  material,  increased  from  ^8,500,000 
German  states  (ZoUverein),  afforded  protection  to  $13,000,000.  The  Ehenish  province,  West- 
against  foreign  opposition  to  those  branches  phalia,  and  Sasony  are  the  principal  seats  of 
of  industry  which,  from  the  want  of  accumn-  the  manufaeture  of  textile  fabrics.  Hardware 
lated  capital,  would  have  been  crushed  if  they  of  all  kinds  is  mauufactured  in  all  the  prov- 
had  not  been  so  protected.  In  1808  the  pop-  inces  except  Prussia  proper  and  Posen.  The 
ulation  of  Prussia  was  10,000,000,  witt  an  machine  sliops  of  Berlin  rival  the  largest  es- 
average  income  of  $10  to  each  inhabitant;  the  tablishments  of  the  same  kind  in  England, 
capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establish-  Solingen  and  Snhl  are  celebrated  for  cutlery 
ments  little  exceeded  $200,000,000,  and  the  andgnns;  Silesia  for  castings  and  sheet  iron; 
number  of  Itee  laborers  was  480,000.  In  1856  Westphalia  for  scythes  and  needles,  Eapid  as 
the  average  income  of  over  17,000,000  inhab-  the  increase  of  thejproduction  of  raw  iron  has 
itania  was  $42  each,  the  capital  invested  in  man-  been  in  Prussia,  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
ufacturos  $770,000,000,  and  the  number  of  free  pace  with  the  increase  of  consumption.  With 
laborers  2,771,000.  It  is  true  that  within  this  a  home  production  of  5,858,072  cwt.  of  pig 
period  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  has  been  iron  in  1856,  Prussia  imported  3,604,465  cwt., 
considerably  increased;  still  the  fact  remains  making  the  total  consumption  8,463,537  cwt. 
that  with  an  increase  of  population  of  only  70  The  imports  in  1857  were  4,161,357  cwt., 
per  cent,  the  products  of  labor  have  increased  which,  added  to  the  home  production  of  nearly 
m  value  at  least  800  per  cent.  A  large  share  7,500,000  cwt.,  shows  a  total  consumption  in 
of  this  increase  belongs  to  the  agricultural  pro-  that  year  of  over  11,600,000  cwt.,  an  increase 
duction,  the  progress  of  which  has  been  stimu-  of  3,200,000  cwt.  or  40  per  cent,  in  8  years, 
lated  by  the  increase  of  domestic  consumption.  The  manufacture  of  leather,  morocco,  cordo- 
The  total  value  of  agricultural  products  was  van,  &c.,  flourishes  in  the  province  of  Sasony, 
estimated  in  1856,  by  the  agricultural  depart-  Berlin,  and  in  Prussia  proper.  In  the  manu- 
ment  of  the  government,  at  $333,785,560,  more  facture  of  paper  the  progress  has  been  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  total  production  rapid  even  thun  in  textile  fabrics ;  it  is  carried 
of  Prussia  50  years  ago.  In  the  same  year  the  on  in  the  Ehenish  province,  Westphalia,  Bran- 
net  income  of  363,878  merchants,  manufactu-  denburg.  Saxony,  and  Silesia.  Chicory  and 
rers,  shippers,  &c,,  was  estimated  at  $360,000,-  starch  are  manufactured  principally  in  the 
000 ;  of  3,770,498  free  laborers  at  $80,000,000 ;  provmce  of  Saxony,  tobacco  in  ail  pai-ta  of  the 
of538,934tradesmenat$76,000,000;  ofll0,671  kingdom.  The  most  extensive  copper  and 
professional  men  at  $35,000,000;  and  of  100,000  brass  manufacturing  establishments  arc  found 
miners  at  $5,000,000,  Extensive  branches  of  in  the  province  of  Sasony  and  on  tlie  Ehine, 
manufacturing  industry  have  been  created  in  Glass  ware,  crockery,  stone  ware,  and  china 
Prussia,  as  it  were,  from  nothing.  Among  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  principally  in 
these  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  stands  fore-  the  central  and  eastern  provinces.  The  porce- 
most.  The  introduction  of  the  cotton  manu-  lain  of  Berlin  rivals  the  best  French  china 
facture  has  been  attended  with  great  hardship,  ware.     Tassels,  fringes,  trimmings,  &c,  are 
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manufactured  at  Breslan,  Magdebni^,  CologBe,  in  1858.  Of  gravelled  turnpike  roads  there 
and  Berlin;  furniture  and  pianoa  at  Berlin,  were  under  the  chai^  of  the  state  govern- 
In  most  of  these  departments  of  industry  the  ment,  Jan.  1, 1858,  8,363  m. ;  of  turnpikes  boilt 
production  is  fully  or  nearly  equal  to  the  con-  and  maintained  on  account  of  districts,  corpo- 
snmption,theiiuports  into  Prussia  of  such  goods  rations,  mining  companies,  &c.,  6,561  m.  The 
being  balanced  by  esports  to  a  similar  amount.  length  of  river  navigation  is  8,6S1  m.,  and  of 
The  employment  of  steam  power  has  increased  canals  448  m.  Since  railroads  have  entered  in- 
1,300  per  cent,  within  20  years.  In  183Ttliere  to  competition  with  river  navigation,  the  num- 
were  in  Prussia  428  steam  engines,  of  an  ag-  ber  of  river  craft  bas  been  dmiinished,  while 
gregate  of  T,B13  horse  power;  in  1653,  3,833,  their  tonnage  has  increased  and  is  now  nearly 
of  93,462  horse  power ;  in  1869,  8,878  engines  800,000  tons.  Steamboats  ply  on  the  Rhine, 
{aggregatehorsepowernot8tat«d,butprobably  Moselle,  Weaer,  Elbe,  Havel,  Spree,  Peene, 
800,000).  Of  these  there  were  employed  in  Oder,  and  Vistula.  In  1869  Uiere  arrived  in 
cotton  mills  878,  in  machine  shops  and  metal  Cologne,  the  principal  port  on  the  Rhine,  1,124 
manufacturing  establishments  1,691^  in  grist  sailing  vessels,  carrying  90,690  passengers  and 
and  saw  mills  806,  in  mining  1,498,  m  navigar  81,639  cwt.  of  freight,  while  some  30  steain- 
tion  117,  on  rtulroads  1,364,  and  for  various  boata  carried  674,495  passengers.  The  coast- 
other  purposes  2,624.  The  total  number  was  ing  and  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  from 
distributed  among  the  different  provinces  thus :  20  ports  on  the  Baltic,  of  which  Dantzio,  Pil- 
Ehenish  Prussia  2,163,  Westphalia  1,656,  Sax-  Ian,  Elbing,  Memel,  Stralsund,  and  Stettm  are 
bny  1,050,  Silesia  1,352,  Brandenburg  1,190,  the  moat  important.  The  commercial  marine, 
Prossia  proper  378,  Pomerania  398,  Posen  including  river  steamers,  increased  from  953 
201. — With  the  exception  of  England,  no  other  vessels  of  378,260  tons  in  1854  to  1,339  vessels 
country  has  such  escetlent  postal  facilities  as  of  339,443  tons  on  Jan.  1,  1861,  and  the  nnra- 
Prussia.  The  number  of  post  offices  increased  ber  of  steamers  from  29  to  85  within  the  same 
from  1,819  in  1865  to  1,956  in  1867 ;  the  aggre-  period.  Of  the  total  number  of  vessels,  901 
gate  number  of  miles  over  which  the  mails  were  sea-going  sailing  craft  of  316,300  tons, 
were  carried,  from  18,880,000  in  the  former  840  coasting  vessels  of  13,978  tons,  24  ocean 
year  to  30,250,000  in  the  latUr.  The  number  steamers  of  6,730  tons,  and  61  river  steamers 
oflettersoarried  in  1860  was  135,877,086.  The  of  3,534  tons.  The  movements  of  shipping  in 
drop  letter  delivery  in  tlie  large  dties  of  Pros-  1859  and  3860  were  as  follows ; 
sia  is  the  most  punctual  in  tlie  world.  In  1867 
the  number  of  letters  delivered  in  Beriiu  was 
7,190,693,  of  which  2,148,410  were  drop  letters. 
The  single  postage  is  2^  cts.  for  any  distance 
under  46  m,,  4f  cts.  for  any  distance  from  46 
'to  93  m.,  and  7  eta.  for  any  distance  above  93  m.  Of  the  entrances  in  1869,  5,131  vessels  were 
Thepostalestahlishmentisnotonlyself-sustain-  Prussian  and  3,995  foreign,  and  of  the  clear- 
ing, but  yields  a  profit  to  the  government.  In  ances  6,188  Prussian  and  4,009  foreign;  of  the 
1857  the  total  receipts  wei-o  $8,623,578,  and  the  entrances  in  1860,  5,338  sailing  vessels  and  727 
dishnrsements  $7,148,516.  The  telegraphs  all  steamers  were  Prussian,  and  6,306  sailing  res- 
belong  to  the  government.  Their  aggregate  sels  and  310  steamers  foreign,  and  of  the  clear- 
lei^;th  was  3,616  m.  at  the  close  of  1864,  3,650  ances  5,637  ssdling  vessels  and  722  steamers 
m.  at  the  close  of  1857,  and  4,450  on  Jan.  1,  were  Prussian,  and  5,380  sailing  vessels  and  309 
1869.  From  1854  to  1857  the  number  of  mes-  steamers  foreign.  Of  the  tenure  inward  in 
sages  increased  from  153,830  to  341,545.  The  tlie  latter  year,  1,617,150  belonged  to  sMling 
limited  number  of  stations  renders  the  tele-  vessels  and  267,683  to  steamers,  and  of  the 
graph  of  much  less  value  for  commerce  than  it  tonnage  outward,  1,683,674  to  sailing  vessels 
is  in  England  or  America. — On  Jan.  1,  1860,  and  258,270  to  steamers.  Among  the  arrivals 
there  were  23  railroad  lines  and  portions  of  7  and  departures  in  1860  there  were  but  2  vessels 
incomplete  lines  in  operation.  The  total  length  from  the  United  States,  tonnage  1,683.  Dis- 
of  the  former  was  3,107  m.,  of  which  776  were  tinguisbing  between  vessels  with  cargoes  and 
built  on  government  account  at  a  cost  of  $48,-  vessels  in  ballast,  among  the  former  the  Prns- 
343,840 ;  of  the  latter,  276  m.  The  i^regate  sian  bottoms  constituted  66.78  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  completed  lines  was  $306,991,587,  arrivals  and  49.83  per  cent,  of  the  departures ; 
or  an  average  of  $66,299  a  mile,  the  average  among  the  latter  39.77  per  cent,  of  the  arrivals 
being  much  lower  on  the  roads  built  by  gov-  and  63.53  per  cent,  of  flae  departures.  Of  the 
ernment.  The  roUing  stock  oonsisted  of  1,259  vessels  cleared  from  Prussian  ports,  there  were 
locomotives,  1,976  pa^enger  cars,  and  22,794  9,659  loaded  and  1,158  only  in  ballast;  of  the 
freightcars.  Thenumber  of  passengerscarried  arrivals,  6,468  loaded  and  4,176  in  ballast, 
over  the  roads  in  1859  was  30,161,218 ;  total  showing  that  the  export  tr^e  of  Prussia  is 
freight  241,621,313  cwt.  The  receipts  were  much  heavier  than  the  import  trade.  The 
$33,586,904,  or  an  average  of  $7,590  per  mile;  coasting  trade  is  free  to  those  nations  which 
total  expenditure  $11,008,468,  or  an  average  extend  the  same  privilege  to  Prussian  bottoms, 
of  $3,543  per  mil  a,  leaving  interest  on  the  cap-  As  yet  the  progress  of  the  shipping  interest 
ital  at  the  rate  of  6,11  per  oent,,  against  6.69  has  been  rather  irregular  in  Prussia.    The  ex- 
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portation  of  breadatuffs  and  lamber  from  the  ing  the  principal  and  interest  to  the  holders  of 
eastern  provinces  to  England  (the  average  ex-  the  bonds.  The  aggregate  amount  of  such 
port  of  the  former  approached  1,000,000  qnar-  bonds  exceeds  4100,000,000.  The  association 
ters  after  tlie  repeal  of  the  British  com  laws)  of  capital  for  oomiaercial  and  industiiai  pur- 
has  suffered  by  the  competition  of  the  United  poses,  not  including  railroads,  turnpikes,  or 
States  and  the  Danubian  conntries ;  and  the  canals,  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
investment  of  capital  in  the  shipping  business  dec^e.  Froin  1852  to  1864  inclusive  45  joint 
has  been  very  slow,  if  it  has  not  actually  de-  stock  oompaniea  were  formed,  representing  an 
creased  since  the  admission  of  foreign  bottoms  aggregate  capital  of  |39,900,000  ;  from  1855 
to  the  coasting  trade.  The  principd  marts  of  to  185T  inclusive,  76,  with  an  a^regate  capital 
the  interior  commerce  are  Berlin,  Breslau,  of  $45,793,600.  Of  the  btter,  88  (capital  $25,- 
Magdebarg,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  and  782,400)  were  mining  companies,  8  (capital 
Mllnster,  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  $S,125,000)  insurance  companies,  13  (capital 
wool  and  woollen  fabrics,  breadstufFs,  linseed,  $8,337,700)  manufacturing  companies,  and  7 
rape  seed  and  rape  seed  oil,  flax,  linen,  and  cot-  ^capital  $4,900,000)  banking  companies.  Sav- 
ton  goods,  wine,  lumber,  salt,  amber,  coal,  iron,  lags  banks  in  Prussia  are  ninnicipal  institutions, 
zinc,  lead,  hardware,  dye  stuffs,  books,  leather,  doing  only  local  business.  Their  number  in 
and  dy?d  yarn.  The  imports  consist  of  mo-  1859was462.  The  aggregatedeposits  inthem 
lasses  and  sugar,  coffee,  wine,  rum,  arrack,  to-  on  Jan.  1, 1858,  were  $28,794,120 ;  1850,  |31,- 
bacco,  cotton,  raw  silk,  tea,  spices,  hops,  dye  296,517;  1860,  $31,696,761.  The  depositors 
woods,  tin,  quicksilver,  saltpetre,  glass,  cattle,  on  Jan.  1,  1860,  were  564,986,  of  whom  fewer 
dried  and  sm  fish,  train  oil,  and  furs.  The  im-  tiian  one  fourth  (125,081)  held  over  $70  each.— 
port  duties  being  specific  and  levied  on  behalf  Public  education  is  better  provided  for  in  Pras- 
of  the  ZoUverein,  it  is  difficalt  to  ascertain  the  sia  than  in  any  other  European  country,  or  in 
value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Prussia,  nor  feet  any  other  country,  some  of  the  New  Eng- 
do  the  official  triennial  reports  of  the  mmister  land  states  excepted.  _  Instruction  in  the  com- 
of  commerce  contain  any  general  statistics  mon  branches  of  learning,  reading,  writing,  and 
under  this  head.  The  last  of  these  reports  arithmetic,  is  compulsory.  In  fact,  it  is  diffl- 
(1855-'7)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  cult  in  Prussia  to  find  adult  persons  nnable  to 
-  "itettin  r  road.    The  number  of  common  schools  is  24,500, 
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with  31,000  teachera  and  over  2,500,000  pupils. 
The  number  of  "middle  schools,"  academies, 
apprentices'  schools,  Sunday  schools,  and  in- 
dustrial schools  is  very  large,  and  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  Of  apprentices'  schools 
(EdndweTker-FoTtbildungs-Schttlen)  there  were 
in  1859  297,  with  23,025  pupils.  There  were 
But  in  this  table  the  average  value  of  goods  is  21  provincial  technical  schools  {6ewerbe-Schu- 
estimated  at  a  higher  rate  in  1856  and  1857  leri),  attended  by  1,349  persons.  In  1853  there 
than,  in  the  two  preceding  years. — The  bank-  were  84  higher  (common)  schools  (BUrgencku- 
ing  establishments  of  Prussia  are  hampered  by  leri) ;  62  colleges  for  instruction  in  the  esact 
government  monopolies,  and  are  not  in  pro-  sciences  (ReaUekulea) ;  123  classical  colleges 
portion  to  the  wants  of  commerce.  Untill855  (gyrnnatia),  with  1,700  teachers  and  80,000 
the  royal  bank  at  Berlin  (which  had  been  trans-  students;  89  preparatory  colleges  (^progym- 
formed  into  a  Joint  stock  bank  in  1846)  was  the  nasia),  with  180  teachers  and  2,000  students; 
only  bank  of  issue.  Since  then  8  private  jotat  56  normal  schools;  6  univei'sities  (at  Berlin, 
stock  banks  have  been  established  under  a  sort  Konigsberg,  Halle,  Breslau,  Greifswalde,  and 
of  free  banking  act,  which  however  offers  few  Bonn) ;  and  2  Roman  Catholic  theological  aoad- 
inducements  to  capitalists.  The  note  circula-  emies,  with  over  5,600  students.  Beside  these 
tionof  everyprivatobaiikislimitedto$700,000,  there  are  numerous  educational  institutions  for 
The  circulation  of  the  royal  bank,  which  until  special  branches  of  science,  viz. ;  theological 
1850  had  not  exceeded  $16,000,000,  rose  to  seminaries  connected  with  the  universities;  a 
$50,000,000  in  1857,  but  has  since  decreased,  philosophical  academy  at  Paderborn ;  9  Boman 
In  all  the  principal  cities  there  are  branch  estab-  Catholic  seminai'ies ;  8  seminaries  for  the  higher 
lishmeuts  of  the  royal  bank.  The  number  of  branches  of  school  teaching ;  a  polytedinio 
banking  establishments  not  authorized  to  issue  institution,  and  an  academy  of  architecture  at 
notes  increased  from  84  in  1854  to  103  in  1857.  Berlin ;  mining  academies  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and 
A  peculiar  moneyed  institution  of  Prussia,  first  Halle;  an  academy  of  veterinary  surgery  at 
introduced  by  Frederic  Uie  Great,  but  since  Berlin ;  an  academy  of  forest  culture  at  Heu- 
then  imitated  in  other  conntries,  is  the  real  stadt-Eberswalde ;  agricultural  colleges  at  El- 
estate  bank,  originally  intended  to  save  the  dena,  Proskau,  Poppelsdorf,  and  Mftglin,  and 
large  landholders  from  the  usurious  practices  25  agricultural  schools ;  schools  of  hoi'ticulture 
of  money  lenders.  These  banks  issue  transfer-  at  Potsdam  and  Bchuneberg ;  academies  of  sur- 
able  mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  half  gery  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Greifswalde,  Magde- 
Dr  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  landed  estates,  the  burg,  and  Mimster ;  7  military  academies ;  7 
bank  or  association  of  landholders  guarantee-    nautical  schools ;  and  a  great  nomber  of  pri- 
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vate  commercial  academies.  All  ©dncational  in-  lish)  proTincea.    The  members  of  all  chnrohes 

Btitutions  are  controlled,  more  or  less  directly,  reeogmzed  by  government  enjoy  equal  civil 

by  the   government.    Even   private  teachers  rights.    Other  denominations  (Baptists,  Meth- 

must  submit  to  a  thorough  eixamination  before  odists,  German  Cstiiolics,  and  Free  Congrega- 

they  are  permitted  to  open  schools.    The  com-  tionaliats)  are  barely  tolerated,  though  the  eon- 

mon  schools  are  sustained  and  administered  by  stitution   guarantees   full  religious  liberty. — 

the  municipal  corporations,  but  the  teachers  Prussiaisahereditaryconstitutionalmonarchy. 

are  appointed  by  government.    Of  charitable  The  constitution  promulgated  Jan.  31,  1850, 

institutions,  there  are  deaf  mute  asylums  at  guarantees   to  aU    citizens   equality  in   civil 

Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Breslan,  Mtlaster,  and  Co-  rights,  the  right   of  habeas  corpus,  religious 

logne;  asylums  for  the  blind  at  Berlin  and  liberty,  freedom  of  the  preas,  &c.    The  king  ia 

Breslan;    a  number  of   orphan   asylums,  and  tie  chief  eseentive,  clothed  with  all  preroga- 

nurseries,  of  which  Berlin  alone  has  over  40 ;  tives  of  monarchical  power.    He  administers 

05  Bible  societies,  a  missionary  society  at  Ber-  the  government  by  the  advice  of  10  responsible 
lin,  &c.  The  highest  branches  of  scientific  ministers,  viz. :  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the 
culture  are  fostered  by  the  royal  academy  of  royal  household,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  inte- 
Berlin,  and  numerous  associations  of  scholars,  rior,  of  publicworship,  education, andhealth,  of 
philosophical,  geographical,  historical,  medical,  commerce,  industry,  and  public  works,  of  jus- 
legal,  and  polytedmio  societies.  There  are  tjoe,  of  the  treasury,  of  war  and  the  navy,  and 
large  public  libraries  in  all  the  principal  cities ;  of  agriculture.  The  legislature  consists  of  a 
observatories  and  botanical  gardens  are  con-  house  of  lords  and  a  chamber  of  deputies, 
nected  with  the  universities ;  a  zoological  gar-  To  the  former  belong  all  princes  of  the  roy- 
den  is  kept  near  Berlin.  The  fine  arts  are  taught  si  blood,  all  princes  formerly  sovereign  but 
by  the  royal  academy  of  art  at  Berlin,  the  acad-  now  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  hereditary 
emy  of  design  at  Dflsseldorf,  5  provincial  acad-  peers,  peers  for  life,  80  members  elected  by 
emies  of  design,  and  an  academy  of  chartog-  the  wealthiest  classes,  and  30  members  elected 
raphy.  The  number  of  musical  academies  and  by  the  municipal  corporations  of  as  many  prin- 
musical  societies  is  enormous.  The  newspaper  cipal  cities.  The  chamber  of  deputies  consists 
press  has  not  yet  in  Prussia  attained  to  the  of  353  membei's,  who  are  elected  by  iudi- 
same  prosperity,  power,  and  influence  which  it  rect  universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of  3  years, 
enjoys  in  England  and  America ;  but  its  progress  The  legislature  may  originate  bills,  but  the 
since  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  has  ting  has  an  absolute  veto  power.  As  yet  the 
been  strongly  marked.  There  is  no  centraliza-  constitution  has  been  of  scarcely  any  practical 
tion  of  the  newspaper  press,  many  of  the  lar^e  value.  The  rights  it  {guarantees  have  been 
provincial  daUy  journals  being  fully  equal,  or  overridden  by  police  regulations,  the  responsl- 
even  superior,  in  importance  and  circulation  to  bility  of  the  ministers  has  remained  a  dead  let- 
the  metropolitan  press. — The  dominant  religion  ter,  and  the  legislature  has  been  powerless 
in  Prussia  is  the  Protestant.  The  two  principal  either  for  good  or  evil  on  account  of  the  incon- 
Protestant  denominations  (the  Lutheran  and  the  gruity  of  its  component  elements.  At  the  head 
Reformed  or  Oalvinistic  church)  united  in  1817,  of  the  political  administration  of  each  province 
assuming  the  common  designation  of  Evangeli-  stands  a  chief  president.  The  provinces  are 
cal  church.  According  to  the  lasfr  full  census  divided  into  administrative  districts  {Regier- 
there  were  in  Prusaa  10,374,774  Evangelical  linjsfcsirifce), governed  bypresidents;  thereare 
Christians,  6,332,293  Roman  Catholics,  1,485  25  beside  the  city  of  Berlin  and  the  Hohen- 
Greek  Catholics,  15,000  Moravians,  30,000  zollorn  principalities,  each  of  which  forms  a 
Herrnhuter,  and  236,868  Jews.  The  number  separate  district.  The  districts  are  divided 
of  Protestant  churches  and  meeting  houses  is  into  circles  (Kreise,  337),  governed  by  prefects 
9,000,  of  Boman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels  (LandrMke).  Provincial  assembhes  exist,  but 
7,250,  of  Jewish  synagogues  900.  The  people  their  powers  are  only  advisory.  They  cannot 
of  Posen,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  prov-  originate  any  measures,  and  must  not  even  ad- 
ince  are  almost  wholly  Boman  Catholic.  The  vise  the  government  upon  any  subject  unless 
Evangelical  is  the  eatabliahed  church.  It  is  called  upon  to  do  so.  Their  principal  duty  is  to 
governed  by  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  apportion  the  taxes  to  be  levied  from  the  prov- 
at  Berlin  (established  in  1850)  in  all  spiritual  inces.  The  police  throughout  the  kingdom  ia 
matters,  and  by  the  ministry  of  public  worship  administered  by  the  government.  The  adminis- 
in  temporal  affairs.  Each  province  has  a  con-  tration  of  justice  has  been  completely  reot^an- 
sistory,  and  is  divided  into  dioceses,  at  the  ized  since  1848.  Publicity  of  judicial  proceed- 
head  of  which  stand  superintendents  or bish-  ings, trial byjury,andnnewcriminalcodehavo 
ops.  Of  such  dioceses  Prnssia  proper  has  51,  been  introduced,  and  all  exceptional  jurisdiction 
Posen  18,  Brandenburg  76,  Pomerania  56,  Si-  has  been  abolished.  In  Rhenish  Prussia  the 
lesia  52,  Saxony  95,  Westjihalia  19,  and  Rhe-  code  Hapoleon  and  the  French  legal  procedure, 
nish  Prussia  26.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  which  were  introduced  under  the  role  of  Na- 
haa  3  archbishoprics  (Posen  and  Cologne)  and  jmleon,  have  been  maintained.    In  the  other 

6  bishoprics  (Ciilm,  Ermeland,  Breslan,  Miln-  provinces  there  are  city  or  district  courts,  and 
Bter,  Paderborn,  and  Treves).  Of  the  Jews  23  courts  of  appeal.  The  cliief  tribunal  at  Ber- 
fnlly  one  half  live  in  the  eastern  (formerly  Po-  lin  is  the  court  of  last  resort  for  all  porta  of  the 
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kingdom.  The  finances  of  Prussia,  whioh  under 
Prederio  the  Great  were  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  have  greatly  auftered  in  consequence  of 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  the  revolution  of 
1848.  The  army  and  navy  consume  j'^  of  the 
entire  income  of  the  nation,  and  within  the  lost 
10  years  the  military  expenses  have  increased 
from  117,500,000  to  |26,950,000,  or  64  per  cent. 
The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the 
Prussian  finances  since  1848,  the  snins  being 
given  in  thalers,  of  TO  cents  each ; 
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The  government  owns  740,925  acres  of  cnlti- 
vated  land,  from  which  it  obtains  a  rental  of 
over  $3,000,000,  and  5,109,799  acres  of  forests, 
beside  mines,  salt  worlcs,  railways,  &c.  The 
allowance  to  the  king  and  royal  &inily,  $1,791,- 
171,  is  deducted  from  the  income  of  the  state 
domain,  and  the  remainder  goes  into  the  treas- 
ury. The  revenue  is  made  up  by  a  complicated 
system  of  direct  and  iadireet  taxation.  Of  the 
total  revenue  about  $19,000,000  is  derived  from 
direct  taxation,  $26,000,000  from  indirect  taxa- 
tion, $16,000,000  from  the  post  office,  the  gov- 
ernment monopoly  on  salt,  and  state  lotteries, 
$T,000,000from  landed  estates belon^ng  to  gov- 
ernment, and  $37,000,000  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  The  exemption  of  a  large  number  of 
landed  proprietors  (noblemen)  from  taxation 
on  real  estate  renders  tlie  taxes  more  oner- 
ous than  they  would  be  under  a  fair  and  equi- 
table apportionment.  The  public  debt,  which 
in  1787  was  only  $33,250,000,  amounted  to 
$152,491,500  in  1820.  During  the  subsequent 
period  of  peace  it  decreased  to  $98,000,000  in 
1847,  but  within  the  next  8  years  it  again  in- 
creased to  over  $164,000,000,  and  is  now  $175,- 
700,000,  exclusive  of  $17,500,000  debts  of  the 
government  railroads. — The  Prosaian  military 
organization  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
every  citizen  owes  his  services  to  the  country. 
Every  Prussian  is  by  law  a  soldier,  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  army  to  a 
certain  number  of  men,  all  may  not  be  obliged 
to  enter  the  ranks.  The  regular  army  consists 
of  men  from  30  to  25  years  of  age.  Formerly 
they  had  to  remain  in  aotive  service  for  3  years 
only  (with  the  exception  of  the  royal  guards), 
and  were  then  dismissed  toforma  reserved  reg- 
ular force  liable  to  be  called  out  at  any  time 
for  3  years  more.  But  in  1860  King  William, 
then  prince  regent,  without  asking  the  consent 
of  the  legislature,  increased  the  regular  term 
of  active  service  to  8  years,  which  is  equivalent 
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of  the  pekce  estahlishmenf  by 
nearly  one  third.  The  term  of  active  service 
for  professional  men,  stndents,  &o.,  is  one  year. 
Having  served  his  term  in  the  regnlar  army,  the 
Prussian  enters  the  Landwehr  (militia),  which 
is  divided  into  two  levies  (Aufgebote),  the  first 
comprising  all  men  from  36  to  32  years  of  age, 
the  second  all  from  83  to  89  years  of  age.  The 
first  levy  is  called  out  every  year  a  few  weeks 
for  drilling  and  manoau\ring  In  war  it  is  em- 
ployed the  same  as  the  regular  army  The 
second  levy  is  liable  to  be  i  ailed  out  in  tima 
of  war  for  the  purpose  of  garrisoning  the  for- 
tresses. All  men  over  39  and  under  60  years 
of  age  form  the  irregular  militia  (Landstwrm), 
which  acts  as  a  home  guard  in  case  of  a  foreign 
invasion.  It  is  only  a  local  force  for  defensive 
purposes,  never  called  out  except  in  extreme 
cases.  The  regnlar  army  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows :  1 .  Infantry — a,  royal  guards :  4  regiments 
of  3  battalions  each,  1  reserve  regiment  of  2 
battalions,  1  battalion  of  sharp  shooters,  1  bat- 
talion of  riflemen;  A,  regiments  of  the  line:  33 
regiments  of  3  battalions,  8  reserved  regiments 
of  2  battalions,  8  oombined  reserved  battalions, 
8  battalions  of  riflemen.  3.  Cavalry— «,  royal 
guards :  6  regiments  {garde  du  corps,  euiraa- 
siers,  dragoons,  hussars,  and  uhlans),  of  4  com- 
panies each ;  b.  Hue :  8  regiments  of  cuirassiers, 
4  of  dragoons,  12  of  hussars,  8  of  uhlans,  of  4 
companies  each.  3.  Artillery — a,  royal  guards: 
1  regiment  of  12  batteries;  6,  line;  8  regimenta 
of  12  batteries  each.  4.  Pioneers — a,  royal 
guards:  2  companies;  &,  line:  8  sections  and 
1  reserved  section,  of  3  companies  each.  The 
first  levy  of  the  landwehr  consists  of  36  rai- 
ments and  8  reserved  battalions  of  infantry  (116 
battalions),  and  of  34  regiments  and  8  reserved 
companies  (144  companies)  of  cavalry.  The 
second  levy  consists  of  116  battalions  of  infan- 
try and  104  companies  of  cavalry.  The  artil- 
lery belonging  to  the  landwehr  has  no  separate 
organization,  but  the  men  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  regular  army  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary. The  army  is  divided  into  a  corps  of 
gnai-ds  (head-quarters,  Berlin)  and  8  army  corps 
(head-quarters,  Ki^nigsberg,  Stettin,  Berlin, 
Magdebui^;,  Posen,  Breslflu,  Munster,  and  Co- 
blentz).  Each  army  corps  consists  of  3  divisions 
(a  division  comprises  2  brigades  or  4  regimenta 
of  infantry,  anu  1  brigade  or  4  regiments  of 
cavalry),  1  raiment  of  artillery,  1  section  of 
pioneers,  1  battalion  of  riflemen,  2  reserved 
regimenta,  and  1  or  3  companies  of  veterans. 
In.  war,  an  army  corps  numbers  25  battalions 
of  infantry  (28.000  men),  32  companies  of  cav- 
alry (4,800),  88  field  pieces,  4  reserved  battal- 
ions, and  6  reserved  companies.  The  total  of 
the  Prussian  army,  according  to  the  new  or- 
ganization of  1861,  is,  in  peace,  212,649,  in  war, 
622,86G ;  while  the  total  number  of  those  who 
have  gone  through  themilitary  drill  and  are  un- 
der 40  years  of  age  is  estimated  at  855,000  (cal- 
culating the  decrease  by  death  at  35  per  cent), 
leaving  nearly  250,000  men  as  a  reserved  force 
even  after  the  army  has  been  pnt  npon  the  war 
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footing,  The  nsvy  of  PrnsBia  is  still  in  its  in-  the  deaoendanta  of  Frederic,  played  a  con- 
fancy.  It  consists  of  65  vessels,  carrying  265  spiciioiis  part  in  the  history  of  Germany,  es- 
gana.  Of  this  iramber  42  are  gim  boats,  4  pecially  during  tie  reformataon.  Frederic  I. 
steamers,  4  corvettes  carrying  from  10  to  13  (1415-40)  subdued  the  robber  knights,  and 
gnns  each,  2  sloops  of  war  carrying  8  guns  obtained  some  additional  territory  from  Po- 
each,  and  two  transport  ships,  and  one  is  a  merania  and  Mecklenburg,  but  succumbed  to 
frigate  of  48  guns. — The  country  which  haa  the  Husaites,  who  devastated  his  conntry  with 
given  its  name  to  the  kii^dom  of  Prussia,  of  Are  and  sword  in  1432.  Frederic  II.  (1440-'70), 
■which  it  ia  now  only  a  province,  was  known  aa  sumamed  the  Man  of  Iron,  enlarged  his  pos- 
early  aa  330  B.  0.  by  the  Phtenicians,  who  pro-  sessions  by  purchases  from  neighboring  states, 
cured  amber  iroia  tie  shores  of  the  Baltic  sea.  tnt  was  unfortunate  in  his  attempts  to  coh- 
The  aborigines,  a  Lithuanian  tribe,  appear  to  quer  Lusatia  from  Bohemia  and  Btettin  from 
have  been  peaceable  and  quiet,  not  unacquaint-  Pomerania.  Albert  Achilles  (14T0-'86)  and 
ed  with  agriculture,  and  living  under  a  demo-  John  Cicero  (1486-'99)  contended  energetically 
cratio  form  of  government.  During  the  first  against  the  usurpations  of  tho  lords,  and  pro- 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  they  became  de-  moted  industry,  commerce,  and  science.  Jo- 
pendent  upon  the  Goths,  who  overran  their  achim  I.  H"estor  (1499-1636)  was  noted  as  a 
conntry.  In  the  10th  contnry  they  are  first  scholar,  and  alao  as  one  of  the  most  violent  Op- 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Porussi  (po,  be-  ponenta  of  the  reformation,  and  a  persecutor 
hind, peoplelivjng behind theKu^,aforkofthe  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  had  many  burned 
river  Memel).  Their  religion  was  polytheism,  at  the  stake  or  exiled.  Joachim  II.  Hector 
and  human  sacriflces  were  not  nncommon  .(1535-'T1)  became  a  Protestant,  secularized 
'among  them.  Bishop  Adalbert,  who  attempt-  the  bishoprics  of  Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  and 
ed  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  was  slain  Lebus,  fonnded  many  educational  or  charitable 
by  them  while  hewing  down  their  sacred  oak  institutions  with  the  proceeds  of  the  church 
tree,  ia  A,  D.  997.  Boleslas  I.,  duke  of  Poland,  property,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  mutual  in- 
invaded  their  country  and  compelled  them  to  heritance  with  the  duke  of  Liegnitz  in  Silesia, 
profess  the  Christian  faith  in  1015,  but  neither  which  became  two  centuries  later  the  founda- 
himself  nor  his  immediate  successors  could  re-  tion,  of  the  Prussian  claims  on  Silesia.  John 
tain  ahold  upon  them.  A  large  army  which  George  I.  (167l-'98)espeDed  the  Jews  who  had 
Boleslas  IV.  led  against  the  Prussians  was  to-  been  readmitted  by  his  predecessor,  but  invited 
tally  annihilated,  and  the  Prussians  even  sue-  the  esiled  Protestants  from  the  Netherlands 
ceeded  for  some  time  in  holding  a  part  of  Po-  into  his  country,  and  by  wise  economy  greatly 
land  in  subjection.  In  1219  they  repelled  a  improved  the  financial  condition  of  his  state, 
crusade  sent  against  them  from  Germany,  and  Joachim  Frederio  (1598-1608)  acquired  by 
soon  became  the  terror  of  all  neighboring  marriage  a  claim  on  the  duchy  of  Prussia, 
countries.  The  Teutonic  knights  finally  con-  which  his  son  John  Sigismund  (1608-19)  per- 
quered  Prussia  (1280-83),  fonnded  cities,  in-  manently  united  to  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
troduced  German  colonists  and  German  laws,  burg.  Under  the  reign  of  George  William 
and  by  their  firm  but  liberal  rule  made  Prussia  (iei9-'40)  Brnndenbn:^  and  Prussia  suffered 
one  of  themostflourishingcountries  of  its  time,  terribly  from  the  30  years'  war.  Having 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  adopted  a  policy  of  neutrality,  the  elector  was 
demoralization  of  the  knights,  their  continual  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  by  both  contending 
wars  with  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  their  parties.  Prussia  was  I'avaged  by  Swedes  and 
reckleaaesactionscreatedapowerfulopiiosition.  Polea,  Brandenburg  by  the  imperial  armies, 
The  nobility  and  the  municipalities  obtained  the  the  league,  and  during  12  years  by  the  Swedes, 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Poland,  Casimir  IV.,  From  lie  lowest  depth  of  misery  and  deso- 
and  by  a  war  of  13  years'  duration  (1454^'66)  lation  the  country  was  raised  by  the  energy 
compelled  the  order  to  cede  western  Prussia  and  wisdom  of  Frederic  William,  the  Great 
and  Ermeland  to  Poland.  The  remainder  was  Elector  (1640-'88).  By  marking  out  a  vigor-  . 
left  to  them  as  a  fief  of  Poland.  In  1611  the  ous  and  independent  policy  against  France, 
margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg  wna  elected  Sweden,  and  Poland,  and  shrewdly  taking  ad-  . 
grand  master  of  the  order.  Having  vainly  vantage  of  dissensions  among  his  enemies,  he 
striven  to  throw  off  the  Polish  nile,  he  turned  enlarged  his  dominions  and  obtained  a  position 
Protestant,  and  in  1535  accepted  Prnssia  as  a  but  little  below  that  of  the  great  powers  of 
duchy  from  Poland.  His  son,  Albert  Frederic,  Europe.  Of  Prussia  he  made  a  sovereign 
becoming  insane,  the  duchy  was  governed  by  duchy,  severing  its  connection  with  Poland, 
his  relatives,  of  whom  John  Sigismund,  elector  At  his  death  his  possessions  had  increased  to 
of  Brandenburg,  inherited  it  in  1618,  He  was  42,330  sq.  m.  with  1,500,000  inhabitants.  His 
a  descendant  of  Frederic  of  Hohenzollem,  bur-  son  Frederic,  the  third  elector  of  that  name 
graveofWurembei^,  who  had  become  poasessor  (1688-1713),  by  consent  of  the  German  em- 
of  Brandenburg  in  1415  by  foreclosure  of  mort-  pcror,  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  Pruaaia, 
gage.  It  is  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  not  He  acquu-ed  a  few  sipall  territories,  the  princi- 
PruBsia  proper,  which  must  be  coaaidered  the  pality  of  Ncufchfitel  ia  Switzerland  among  the 
nucleus  of  ■tiio  present  monarchy  of  that  name.  rest.  His  son  Frederic  William  L  (1713-'40) 
The  electorate,  though  frequently  divided  by  acquired  from  Sweden  a  part  of  Pomerania, 
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with  Stettin,  increasing  tlie  area  of  the  ooimtry  PRUSSIA  PROPER,  a  great  division  of  the 

to  48,000  sq.  m.    He  loft  to  his  son  Frederic  II.,  Prnssian  kingdom,  compi-ising  East  or  Ducal 

the  Great  (1740-'86),  $6,000,000  over  and  above  Prussia,  and  West  or  Eoyal  Prussia;  area, 

aU  debts,  and  an  army  of  70,000  men,  the  best  24,926  sij.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1858,  2,744,500.    East 

disciplined  in  all  Europe.    "With  these  means  Prussia  ia  bounded  N'.  E.  and  E.  by  Russia,  8. 

Frederic  began  a  war  of  conquest,  and  wrested  by  Poland,  W.  by  West  Prussia,  and  H".  W.  by 

Silesia  from  Austria.    By  a  wise  and  prudent  the  Baltic.    Its  surface  is  low  and  almost  uni- 

administration  he  strengthened  and  consoli-  formly  level,  and  along  the  sea  coast  there  are 

dated  his  kingdom,  and  devated  it  to  the  rank  numerous  lakes  formed  by  the  rivers,  tiie  fall 

of  a  great  power  by  saceessfnlly  resisting  d«r-  being  insnfloieiit  to  carry  their  waters  to  the 

ing  a  aangainary  war  of  7  years'  duration  ocean.    The  most  important  streams  are  the 

(1756-'63)  the  combined  aggressions  of  Aus-  Memel  or  Niemen,  which  forms  a  vast  estuary 

tria,  France,  and  Russia.    In  1773  he  took  or  lagoon  called  the  Cui-isohes  Haff,  the  Pre- 

part  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland.     To  his  gel,. the  Tange,  and  the  Passai^e.     The  greater 

successor  he  left  a  treasure  of  $50,000,000,  an  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal  crop 

army  of  220,000  men,  and  a  territory  of  77,000  is  potatoes.    Nearly  J  of  the  land  is  covered 

.  sq.  m.    On  his  accession  he  had  2,240,000  sub-  with  forests.    Fruit,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  grain, 

jects,  and  at  his  death  the  number  exceeded  live  stock,  fowls,  and  game  axe  largely  pro- 

6,000,000.     Frederic  William   II.  (1786-'97)  duoed,  and  amber  is  found  in  considerable 

tried  his  best  to  undo  the  work  of  his  great  quantities.    East  Prussia  comprises  the  goy- 

predeoessor,  but  failed  to  destroy  the  prestige  ernmentsof  KCnigshergandGumbinnen.  Most 

of  Prusaa,  and  by  participating  in  the  second  of  the  inhabitants  are  Germans.     West  Prussia 

and  third  partitions  of  Poland  added  to  his  is  hounded  Jf.  by  the  Baltic,  E.  by  East  Prussia 

possessions  40,000  sq.  m.    Frederic  William  and  Pohind,  8.  by  Poland,  and  W.  by  Branden- 

TTT    (1797-1840),  by  a   weak   and  vacillating  hurg  and  Pomerania.     The  surface,  soil,  and 

policy,  isolated  Prussia  and  encountered  the  productions  are  like  those  of  East  Prussia, 

wrath  of  Napoleon,  who,  after  an  ignominious  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vistula,  whose  E. 

defeat  of  the  Prussian  armies  in  1806,  reduced  mouth,  the  Nogat,  enters  the  Frisches  Haff,  the 

the  kingdom  to  less  than^  its  former  area.   For  Drewenz,  Sorge,  Mottau,  Brafl,  and  Schwarsi- 

6  years  Prussia  chafed  under  the  iron  hand  of  wasser.    There  are  numerous  inland  lakes,  but 

Napoleon,  who  did  his  utmost  to  reduce  the  they  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  East  Prussia, 

kingdom,  to  its  former  condition  as  an  unimpor-  This  division  comprises  the  governments  of 

tant  margraviate.    But  during  this  period  the  Dantzic  and  Marienwerdor.    The  inhabitants 

statesmen  of  Prussia  laid  the  foundation  of  its  are  chiefly  Poles, 

subsequent  greatness  by  unfettering  labor  and  PRUSSIAN  BLUE.    See  Potassium. 

commerce,  by  granting  municipal  self-govern-  PRUSSIO  AOID.     See  Hydboctanic  Acid. 

ment,  and  basing  the  military  power  of  the  PRUTH  (anc.  Poras),  a  river  of  Europe, 

state  upon  the  people.    After  the  downfall  of  which  rises  in  the  N.  E.  Carpathians  on  the  . 

Napoleon  most  of  its  former  possessions  were  confines  of  the  Hungarian  county  of  MArmaros 

restored  to  Prussia,  and  in  addition  to  them  it  andGalicia,  flowsin  an  E.  direction  through  the 

acquired  parts  of  the  Mngdom  of  Saxony  and  latter  country  and  Bukovina,  and  in  a  S.  8.  E. 

of  Pomerania,  Berg,  Jiilieh,  and  several  val-  direction  along  the  boundary  lino  of  Moldavia 

uable  territories  on  the  Rhine.   The  promise  and  Bessarabia,  joining  the  Danube  at  Reni, 

of  a  liberal  constitution,  given  by  the  king  to  near  the  delta  of  the  latter  river.  The  affluents 

his  people,  was  not  kept.    The  political  condi-  of  the  Pruth  are  numerous  but  unimportant, 

tion  settled  down  into  a  sort  of  patriarchal  des-  Koloraea,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 

potisra.    The  establishment  of  the  Zollverein  name  in  Galicia,  and  Czemowitz,  the  capital 

was  the  only  wise  and  statesmanlike  measure  of  Bukovina,  are  situ^d  on  its  banks.    The 

during  25  years  of  peace.    Fredorio  William  Pruth  figures  conspicuously  in  the  history  of 

IV.  (1840-'61),  a  man  of  great  natural  talents  the  Turko-Russian  wars  since  the  times  of 

and  scholarship,  hut  wea^  pusillanimous,  and  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  nearly  compelled  to 

vindictive,  destroyed  almost  totally  the  moral  surrender  on  its  banks  in  1711. 

prestige  of  Prussia,  and  threw  away  the  golden  PRUTZ,  Robert  Ernst,  a  German  poet  and 

opportunity,  offered  to  him  by  the  revolution  hbtorian,  born  in  Stettin,  May  30, 1816.  He  waa 

of  1848,  of  becoming  the  head  of  a  united  Ger-  educated  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Halle,  at  which 

man  nation.    For  nearly  10  years  under  his  last  place  he  became  extraordinary  professor 

reign   the   reactionary   party   of  the   country  of  literary  history  in  1849.      Ho   has  written 

wielded  a  despotic  power  almost  oriental.    In  poems,  dramas,  romances,  and  works  in  literary 

18o7  his  mental  faculties  gave  way,  and  his  history  and  criticism.    Of  the  last  the  most 

brother  William  was  intrusted  with  the  re-  noteworthy  are :   Der  GotUnger  Vithterbund 

gency.    Frederio  William  died  Jan.  2, 1861,  and  (Leipsic,  1841) ;  Geaehichte  de»  DeuUehen  Jour- 

was  succeeded  by  the  regent  as  William  1.,  who  iuiliamm  (vol,  i.,  Hanover,  1845) ;  Vorlemn^en 

promised  faithfully  to  execute  the  constitution,  &ber  die  Gesehiekte  de»  DeuUehen  Theaters (fi^r- 

and  was  generally  credited  with  a  desire  of  lin,  1847) ;    Klevne  Sekriftm  mr  Politik  und 

again  restoring  Prussia  to  the  political  leader-  Literaiur  (2  vols.,  MerBebui^,  1847) ;  and  If&ue 

ship  in  Giermany.  Sckr^fim  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1864),    Eis  principal 
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dramatic  works  are  Morits  ton  ScKhsen  and  he  was  takeii  into  custody  just  before  tlie 
Die  poliUsche  Wochemtube ;  and  his  best  ro-  king's  trial  for  "denjlEg  the  supremacy  of 
maneea,  J3im  Engelchen  (3  Tola.,  Leipsic,  1861),  pariiament,"  and  on  Dec.  6,  1648,  was  ^eoted 
Felix  (2  vols.,  1851),  and  Jier  Mmihantm-  from  the  house.  He  now  became  a  bitter  op- 
Thurm,  (8  vols.,  1855).  ponent  of  Oromwell,  and  published  articles  of 
PRTNHE,  WiLLtAM,  an  English  author  and  so  virulent  a  character  that  he  was  twice  im- 
politieian,  bom  at  Swainswick,  near  Bath,  in  prisoned.  He  was  one  of  the  excluded  mem- 
1600,  died  ia  London,  Oct.  24,  1669.  He  was  hers  who  sat  in  the  house  of  conmiona  earlyin 
graduated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in  1620,  1660,  and  was  so  zealous  in  furthering  the  res- 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  a  barrister,  toration,  that  Monk  sent  for  him  and  advised 
bencher,  and  reader  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Having  him  to  be  quiet.  After  the  restoration  he  was 
embraced  the  extreme  views  of  the  Puritans,  ho  appointed  keeper  of  records  in  the  tower, 
published  several  pamphlets  agmnst  Arminian-  Wood,  in  his  Aihenm  Oxoniemee,  gives  a  cat- 
ism.  In  1633  he  wrote  a  volume  entitled  alogue  of  his  writings,  which  comprises  nearly 
"Histriomastix,  the  Player's  Scourge,"  in  which  200  volumes.  Of  Oiese  the  most  valuable  are 
he  attacked  theatres,  masks  at  court,  dancing,  his  "  Collection  of  Eecords,"  "  Calendar  of  Par- 
hunting,  May  poJes,  cards,  and  music.  Laud,  liamentary  Writs,"  and  "  Observations  on  the 
who  twice  before  had  endeavored  to  convict  Fourth  Part  of  Coke's  Institutes."  His  works 
him  before  the  high  commission  court,  took  are  described  by  Wood  as  "displaying  gi'cat 
advantage  of  some  passages  which  appeared  to  industry,  but  little  judgment."  His  "  Records" 
reflect  upon  the  king  and  queen  to  bring  him  he  intended  to  bring  down  as  late  as  the  reign 
before  the  star  chamber,  and  by  that  court  he  of  Elizabeth,  but  lie  lived  only  long  enough  to 
was  excluded  from  Lincoln's  Inu,  and  condemn-  complete  the  work  as  far  as  that  of  Henry  III. 
ed  to  pay  a  fine  of  £S,000,  to  have  his  ears  cut  PSALMANAZAE,  Geoeqe,  the  assumed 
off,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  name  of  a  French  impostor,  born  about  IS79, 
Oheapside,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  tlie  died  about  1758.  His  real  name  is  unknown, 
king's  pleasure.  His  work  was  also  ordered  as  also  his  early  history.  When  first  noticed, 
to  be  burned  before  his  eyes  by  the  common  he  had  wandered  through  a  great  part  of 
hangman.  This  severe  sentence,  which  was  Europe,  and  tlie  better  to  preserve  his  in- 
rigorously  carried  out,  did  not  subdue  bis  spirit,  cognito  gave  himself  out  first  as  a  Japanese, 
and  from  his  prison  he  continued  to  issue  tracts  and  afterward  as  a  native  of  the  island  of 
against  the  prelates,  calling  them,  according  to  Formosa.  He  travelled  over  vbtIoub  parts  of 
Wood,  "Lucjferiaii  lord  bishops,  execrable  Franco,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands;  was 
traytors,  devouring  woolves,  with  many  other  a  soldier,  a  beggar,  a  servant ;  and  at  length 
odious  names  notfittobe  used  by  a  Christian."  went  to  England  with  one  Innes,  a  chaplain  in 
The  publication  of  one  of  these,  in  1637,  en-  a  Scotch  regiment.  He  now  pretended  to  be 
titled  "News  from  Ipswich,"  stirred  up  anew  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  Innes  obtained 
,  the  anger  of  Laud,  and  Prynne  was  again  sum-  promotion  as  the  person  influential  in  his  con- 
moned  before  the  star  chamber,  and  fined  version.  In  1704  ho  published  at  London  a 
£5,000.  His  ears,  which  had  been  sewed  on,  pretended  "History  and  Description  of  the 
were  also  s^ain  cut  off,  and  the  letters  S.  L.  Island  of  Formosa,  off  the  Coast  of  China." 
(seditious  libeller)  were  branded  on  both  The  description  of  the  island  was  given  with 
cheeks.  At  the  execution  of  this  sentence  in  such  appai-ent  fidelity,  the  manners  and  customs 
the  palace  yard  a  great  crowd  was  present,  were  illustrated  with  so  many  engravings,  such 
which  manifested  its  sympathy  with  the  Buf-  copious  specimens  were  given  of  a  new  lan- 
ferer;  and  when  he  set  out  for  his  prison,  Caer-  guago  and  character  which  bore  critical  esami- 
narvon  castle,  the  road  was  lined  with  thousands  nation,  that  the  belief  ia  the  story  was  general, 
of  spectators,  who  were  anxious  for  the  honor  and  the  learned  were  divided  in  opinion  until 
of  addressing  him.  Such  numbers  also  visited  the  author  repented  of  his  evil  courses  and  re- 
the  castle,  that  after  a  residence  of  10  weeks  vealed  the  imposition.  He  nowapplied  himself 
he  was  removed  by  an  illegal  order  to  the  castle  seriously  to  study,  and  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
of  Mont  Orgueii  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  There  suits.  He  wrote  a  large  portion  of  the  "  tjni- 
he  remained  till  Nov.  7,  1640,  when  he  was  ro-  versal  History,"  a  tjue  account  as  far  as  known 
leased  by  an  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  Formosa  for  the  "Complete  System  of 
his  sentence  being  reversed,  and  damages  to  the  Geography,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  Miracles,"  and 
amount  of  £6,000  being  awarded  him  against  made  a  version  of  the  Psalms.  He  left  behind 
his  judges.  His  entrance  into  London  had  the  him  in  manuscript  his  own  memoirs,  which 
appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession.  Soon  were  published  in  London  in  1765. 
after  he  became  a  member  of  parliament  for  PSALMODY  (Gr.  if  oX^^dm),  a  general  term 
Newport  in  Cornwall,  and  in  this  position  was  comprehending  the  art  of  WTiting  or  compos- 
employed  to  prepare  the  evidence  against  Laud,  ing  divine  hymns  or  songs,  but  commonly  re- 
Ile  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proeeedinga  stricted  to  metrical  versions  of  the  psalms  of 
of  the  long  parliament,  zealously  espousing  the  David,  to  which  simple  and  appropriate  airs 
cause  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  opposing  the  are  adapted.  The  practice  of  i>salm  singing  by 
Independents;  and  so  little  sympathy  had  ho  Christians  may  be  s^d  to  date  from  the  last 
with  the  estreme  measures  then  adopted,  that  supper  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  at  the  con- 
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clnsion  of  whicli  they  sang  "an  hyma  or 
psalm"  together;  and  during  the  apostolical 
age  and  for  several  oentaries  afterward  it  was 
a  regular  and  important  part  of  divine  service, 
the  performance  being  by  the  choir  or  the  whole 
body  of  the  church  antiphonally.  Gradually 
the  part  taken  by  the  oougregation  became  re- 
stricted, and  flndly,  as  a  more  seientifio  mode 
of  singing  came  into  vogue,  trained  performera 
conducted  the  whole  of  tbe  musical  service  of 
the  church.  At  the  period  of  tb.o  reformation 
the  old  practice  was  restored  by  Luther  and 
Calvin,  the  former  of  whom  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  chief  founders  of  modern  psalmody, 
and  metrical  versions  of  the  psalms  were  made 
in.  various  languages.  That  in  French  of  the 
first  50  psalms,  by  Clement  Marot,  proved  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  and  psalm  singing  became  a 
fashionable  amosement  at  the  court  of  Trancis 
I.  This  version  was  subsequently  completed  by 
Thendore  Beza.  The  melodies  were  chiefly 
by  Olaude  Goadimel  and  Claude  de  Jeune,  na- 
tive composers ;  but  according  to  some  author- 
ities they  were  of  German  origin,  Luther 
himself  composed  and  adapted  many  psalm 
tunes,  including  the  well  known.  JiW  fette 
Burn  itt  vnser  Gott,  versified  from  the  413th 
psalm  ;  and  his  followers  favored  harmonised 
part  singing,  while  the  more  severe  Calvinista 
practised  only  a  simple  unaooompanled  mel- 
ody. About  the  time  of  Marot's  publication 
appeared  the  English  version  of  Sternhold  and 
Hiipfcins,  with  music,  original  and  selected  from 
the  Oalvioistic  school,  and  which,  quaint  and 
uncouth  as  it  waa,  continued  for  many  years  to 
be  that  chiefly  in  use  ia  England.  Subse- 
quently Thomas  Eavensoroft,  John  Playford 
(called  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  "the  father  of 
modern  psalmody"),  Dr.  Croft,  Handel,  Dr. 
Miller,  and  others  made  valuable  additions  to 
English  psalmody;  and  in  1996  the  version 
of  Tate  and  Brady  took  the  place  of  that  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  Within  the  present 
century  the  number  of  psalm  tones  has  in- 
creased almost  beyond  calculation. 

PSALMS,  Book  of,  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  a  copi- 
ous collection  of  religious  songs.  Religious 
poetry  among  the  Hebrews,  as  amoi^  the  ori- 
ental nations  in  general,  can  be  traced  to  high 
antiquity.  Even  the  Pentateuch  contains  sev- 
eral hymns  and  fragments  of  hymns,  and  in  the 
book  of  Psalms  we  find  one  psalm  which  is 
ascribed  to  Moses,  In  the  time  of  the  judges 
we  meet  with  the  beautiftil  song  of  Deborah 
(1  Judges  v.),  and  the  brief  but  equally  beauti- 
ful song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10).  But  the 
reli^ous  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  development  through  King 
David,  who  is  recorded  m  the  Scriptures  to 
have  practised  it  from  early  youth  until  his 
death,  and  in  partioiilar  to  have  introduced  the 
singing  of  hymns  into  the  service  in  tie  taber- 
nacle. In  the  Hebrew  original  73  psalms  are 
ascribed  to  David,  but  none  of  the  old  ecclesias- 
tic translations,  as  the  Septua^t,  the  Vulgate, 
VOL.  xni. — il 
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and  the  Peshito,  agree  in  this  respect.  Beside 
Moses  and  David,  several  other  authors  of 
psalms  are  named  in  the  headings;  thus,  2 
psalms  are  ascribed  to  Solomon,  12  to  Asaph, 
11  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  a  Levitio  family,  and 
one  each  to  Heman  and  Ethan.  The  Alexan- 
drine and  the  Syriac  versions  mention  also  the 
prophets  Haggat  and  Zachariah  as  the  authors 
of  some  psalms.— The  collection  of  psalms,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  at  present  appears  in  the 
Old  Testament,  cannot  have  been  completed 
until  after  the  captivity,  as  some  of  the  psalmi 
are  obviously  of  subsequent  origin.  But  particu- 
lar collections,  which  were  afterward  embodied 
in  the  book  of  Fsahos,  seem  to  have  existed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  David.  The  book  of 
Psalms  is,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, divided  into  5  books,  each  of  which 
closes  with  a  doxology.  The  second  book  baa 
moreover  a  postscript,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  conclusion  of  an  old  particular  col- 
lection. The  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate, 
which  follows  it,  differ  somewhat  from  the 
Hebrew  in  numbering  the  psalm3,*the  differ- 
ence beginning  with  the  lOth  and  extending  to 
the  li7th  ;  the  entire  number  in  all  these  is 
150. — The  contents  of  the  book  of  Psalms  are 
manifold.  With  regard  to  their  object,  they 
may  be  divided  into  6  classes;  1,  hymns  to 
God,  in  which  he  is  praised  aa  the  creator, 
preserver,  and  governor  of  the  world,  and  in 
paiticular  as  the  protector  of  his  chosen  peo- 
ple ;  3,  national  psalms,  in  which  the  people 
are  reminded  of  the  ancient  history  of  Israel 
since  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  especially  of 
the  history  of  Moses,  of  the  many  fevors  received 
from  God,  of  the  occupation  of  the  promised 
land,  of  the  signal  assistance  of  God,  and  of  the 
gratitude  therefore  due  to  him ;  3,  the  king's 
psalms,  in  which  the  theocratic  king  is  praised 
as  the  representative  of  Jehovah,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Lord  is  invoked  for  him;  4, 
moral  hymns,  in  which  the  fate  of  the  pious  and 
the  wicked  is  described;  6,  the  psalms  of  la- 
mentation, in  which,  sometimes  by  individual 
Israelites,  sometimes  by  tlie  entire  people,  mis- 
ery and  calamity,  especially  oppression  es- 
Sierienced  from  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  are 
amented,  with  a  prayer  to  God  for  deliverance ; 
a  subdivision  of  this  class  are  the  penitential 
psalms,  describing  the  sufferings  of  the  psalm- 
ist as  deserved,  recognizing  the  committed  sin, 
and  praying  for  pardon  ;  6,  prophetic  or  Mes- 
sianic psalms,  which  have  reference  to  the 
Messiah  and  to  the  extension  of  his  kingdom. 
There  prevails  among  esegetical  writers  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
psalms  belonging  to  this  last  class,  and  tJieo- 
logians  of  the  rationalistic  school  have  even 
maintained  that  a  directly  predictive  character 
cannot  be  claimed  for  a  single  passage  in  the 
psalms. — The  collection  of  psalms  seems  to 
have  come  at  once  into  pubfic  use  at  divine 
service  both  as  prayers  and  hymns.  The  sing- 
ers who  were  appointed  by  David  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary  sang  psalms,  which  were 
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withoTit  doubt  mostly  psalms  of  David,  In  are  frequently  removed  and  replaced  or  other- 
the  time  of  Hezekian,  psalma  of  David  and  wise  altered,  and  present  new  combinatjona 
Asaph  were  sung  at  religioua  solemnities  {2  without  any  accompanying  change  in  the  ori- 
Ohron.  ixiz.  30),  and  the  same  is  recorded  to  ginal  form.  This  occurs  in  various  ways,  as  by 
have  taken  place  in  the  second  temple  after  the  the  displacement  of  a  soluble  salt  and  the  sub- 
eaptivity(Ezraiii.  10).  In  the  Christian  church  sequent  filling  of  the  vacant  mould  by  the  in- 
the  book  of  Psalms  had  likewise  from  the  be-  troduction  of  another  mineral  substance,  as  in 
ginning  a  great  importance.  Christ  himself,  the  case  of  a  cubic  crystal  of  common  salt  in 
after  the  celebration  of  the  last  supper,  sang  clay,  remoTcd  by  water,  and  the  place  after- 
paalms  with  hia  disciples ;  and  soon  at^er,  when  ward  filled  by  gypsum ;  and  again  by  incrusta- 
on  the  cross,  he  nsed  the  words  of  a  psahn  to  tion  of  some  foreign  mineral  substance  over  the 
espreaa  hia  being  abandoned  by  the  Father,  original  crystal,  which  may  be  subsequently 
Alter  his  resurrection  he  espreaaly  declared  dissolved  away,  leaving  the  hollow  shell  empty, 
that  the  psalms  contained  prophecies  pointing  or  this  may  be  again  filled  by  infiltration  of 
to  him.  Paul  and  Silas  praised  God  in  psalms  some  mineral  substance.  Such  changes  are 
in  the  dungeon  at  Philippi,  and  Paul  eshorts  chieiiy  mechanical;  but  others  are  recognized 
the  Ephesians  and  Phiiippians  to  praise  the  of  more  decidedlychemicalnature,aa  whenthe 
Lord  with  psalma  and  apiritual  songs.  The  interchange  of  elements  goes  on  ^ori  p35»u,  or 
early  Christians  used  the  psalms  both  in  public  when  new  compounds  are  produced  by  the  re- 
service  and  in  their  private  devotions,  and  the  moval  or  addition  of  one  or  more  elements, 
church  soon  made  them  a  prominent  part  of  The  range  in  which  these  changes  may  occur  is 
the  liturgical  books,  in  particular  of  the  brevi-  so  extensive,  that  there  result  a  multitude  of 
ary.  In  ^e  Protestant  churches  the  psalms  minerals  in  shapes  entirely  strange  to  their 
have  always  been  extensively  used  for  congre-  composition,  and  often  on  this  account  per- 
gational  singing,  and  some  denominations,  as  plesing  to  recognize.  In  general  such  crys- 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  do  not  al-  tals  may  be  suspected  by  their  lack  of  the 
low  in  divine  service  the  use  of  any  other  re-  lustre  and  sharp  well  defined  angles  of  the  gen- 
ligious  hymns. — Oa  account  of  the  significance  uiiH  crystal.  Their  structure  iilso  is  often 
which  has  always  been  attached  to  the  book  of  granular;  and  if  they  have  anycleavage,  thisis 
Psalms,  it  has  in  modern  times  called  forth  a  in  quite  a  different  direction  from  that  belong- 
larger  number  of  commentaries  than  any  other  ing  to  the  original  mineral.  Among  the  great 
biblieaJ book.  LeT-iOJig,iah.ia£iliUotha:a Sacra  variety  of  pseudomorphs  the  following  are  of 
(Paris,  1T2S),  enumerates,  more  thnn  500  com-  frequent  occurrence  ;  pyroxene  minerals  and 
menttti'ies,  exclusive  of  those  which  form  parts  other  silicates  converted  into  steatite ;  iron  py- 
of  larger  works,  as  well  as  of  the  commentaries  rites  and  various  other  species  into  hematite ; 
on  a  part  of  the  book  of  Psalms.  Among  the  finor  spar  and  many  others  into  quartz,  &o. 
English  commentaries  the  work  of  Bishop  In  geology  the  common  examples  of  metamor- 
Horne  has  not  yet  been  superseded  for  popular  phism  may  be  regai-ded  bnt  as  cases  of  pseudo- 
use,  though  its  critical  value  is  small.  The  recent  morphism  carried  out  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
literature  of  England  contains  no  ori^nal  work  the  altered  crystals  wherever  met  with  possess 
of  prominence,  artd  a  thoroughly  good  com-  a  new  signification  as  types  and  evidences  of 
mentary  is  still  felt  to  be  a  great  desideratum,  vast  changes  and  processes  of  the  decay  and 
The  recent  exegetical  literature  of  Germany  is  reformation  in  inorganic  nature.  The  aubject 
rich  in  excellent  commentaries,  among  which  was  first  systematically  treated  byHaidinger  in 
those  by  De  Wette,  Ilitzig,  Hirzel,  Ewald,  Brewster's  "Edinburgh  Journal,"  vols.  ix.  and 
Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch  {3  vols.,LeipMC,  1860),  s.,  and  afterward  in  the  work  specially  de- 
and  Hupfeld  (4  vols.,  Gotha,  18B9-'61)  are  best  voted  to  the  subject  by  IJr.  J.  E.  Blum,  en- 
known.  Among  recent  Roman  Catholic  com-  titled  Die  Pseiulomorphoseii  det  Minm-alreicha 
mentaries,  that  by  Schegg  is  particularly  val-  (Stuttgart,  1843).  It  is  also  discussed  by  Bl- 
ued. In  America  new  translations  have  been  schof  and  Volger  in  their  works,  and  elaborate 
published  by  Drs.  G.  E.  Noyes  and  Joseph  A.  papers  upon  the  subject  by  Prof.  James  D. 
Alexander,  the  latter  with  a  commentary  based  X>ana  are  contained  in  the  "  American  Journal 
on  that  of  Hengstenberg.  of  Science"  (1st  series,  vol  xlviii.,  1845). 

PSALTERY,  a  stringed  musical  instrament  PSKOV,  or  Pleskov,  a  W.  government  of 

in  use  among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  supposed  EuropeanEussia,honndedN'.bySt.Petersbni^, 

to  have  been  identical  with  the  nebel  mentioned  N.  E.  by  Novgoi'od,  E,  by  Tver,  S.  E.  by  Snio- 

m  the  Psalms.    Enrney  says  it  resembled  pai-t-  lensk,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Vitebsk,  and  TV.  by  IJvo- 

ly  the  lyre  and  partly  the  harp,  but  according  nia;  area,  16,683  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  696,967. 

to  other  authorities  it  was  in  shape  a  trapezium.  The  most  important  towns  are  Pskov  and  To- 

not  unlike  the  instrument  known  as  the  dulci-  ropetz.  The  \  aldd  hills  traverse  the  8.  E.  part, 

mer.    (See  Dulcimeb.)  but  the  surface  is  generally  level.    There  are 

PSEUDOMORPn  (Gr,    ^euSijt,  false,    and  several  lakes,  the  most  important  of  which, 

pipiftj,  form),  in  mineralogy,  a  crystal  having  a  Lake  Pskov,  or  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Pei- 

forra  belonging  to  some  other  mineral  species,  pus,  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  pi-ovincc 

In  tlie  changes  which  are  ever  going  on  in  on  the  B".  W.  frontier ;  and  in  the  S.  E.  there  are 

minerals  and  rocks,  the  constituents  of  crystals  numerous  marshes.   A  great  part  of  the  country 
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Is  covered  with  forests.    The  priocipal  crops  being  densely  clothed  with  feathers;  the  fara- 

raised  are  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  pulse.    Hemp  ily  cbaractera  have  been  given  under  Gkouse, 

and  flax  are  cultivated.    The  only  manafacturo  There  are  6  or  8  species  described,  inhabiting 

of  any  importance  is  leather,  and  the  inhabi-  the  northern  and  snow-covered  regions  of  both 

tants  escel  greatly  in  dressing  skins.    The  pop-  hemispheres,  being  one  of  the  few  genera  char- 

nlation  is  chiefly  of  Russian  origin,  but  there  acteristio  of  the  ai-otic  fauna;  they  are  as  much 

are  a  few  of  other  races,  including  some  Moham-  at  home  in  snow  as  are  the  web-footed  birds  in 

medans.    In  1854  the  government  contained  water,  and  their  plumed  feet  enable  them  to 

80  village  schools,  attended  by  806  pupils.^  ran  over  its  surfece  without  sinking  in.    They 

Pskov,  the  capital,  ia  situated  on  the  left  bank  live  in  families  during  most  of  the  year,  and 

of  the  Velikais,  about  5  m.  from  its  month  in  are  monogamous;  the  females  incubate,  but  the 

LafcePslcov,andlfiSm.  8.  S.  W.  fromSt.Petera-  males  assist  in  reai'ing  and  feeding  the  young; 

burg ;  pop.  10,842.    It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  the  males  have  a  lond  hai-sh  cry,  and  the  fe- 

5  m.  in  circuit,  and  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel,  males  cackle  like  a  hen.    They  are  rapid  fliers 

stands  in  the  centre.    There  are  a  cathedral  and  without  a  whirring  noise,  and  swift  rua- 

and  about  30  other  chnrches,  several  of  which  ners;  they  feed  upon  berries,  buds,  mosses  and 

are  in  a  ruinous  condition,  3  convents,  several  lichens,  and  even  insects ;  their  flpsh  is  good, 

schools,  and  some  charitable  institutions.  Pskov  and  tiieir  pureuit  affords  an  exciting  sport; 

ia  veiy  conspicuous  in  the  early  history  of  Bus-  they  are  very  shy,  but  when  started  are  ea^y 

sia.    It  has  been  often  besieged ;  in  1614  Gus-  shot  on  account  of  their  regular  flight.    The 

tflvus  Adolphus  was  obliged  to  retire  from  summer  plumage  is  varied  with  brown,  black, 

before  its  walls.  and  gray,  most  of  the  wing  remaining  white ; 

PSYCHE  (Gr.  ^oxr)^  breath,  or  the  soni),  a  in  the  males  the  mottling  is  finer  and  the  colors 

characterofGreekromance,gonerally  accepted  brightei'.     It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 

as  a  personiflcation  of  the  human  soul.    Her  exact  number  of  species,  from  the  rarity  of 

story  is  thus  told  by  Apuleins,    A  certain  king  specimens  in  summer  plumage,  and  the  absence 

had    3    daughtei-s,  of  whom    the    youngest,  of  accurate  determination  of  sex. — There  ai'a 

named  Psyche,  was  a  marvel  of  beauty,  and  8  well  ascertained  species  in  America.    The 

altars  were  consecrated  to  her  that  properly  white  ptarmigan  or  willow  grouse  (Z.  albite, 

belonged  to  Venus.    The  anger  of  that  goddess  Aud.)  is  about  16  J  inches  long  and  24  J  inches 

waa  excited,  and  she  commanded  her  son  Ou-  in  alar  estent ;  the  bifl  b  black,  very  stout  and 

pid  to  inspire  Psyche  witii  a  passion  for  some  convex,  aud  broad  at  tip ;  the  general  plumage 

frightful  monster;  hut  he  himself  fell  in  love  in  summer  is  rufous  or  orange  chestnut  on  the 

with  her,  and  bore  her  away  to  a  delightful  Lead  and  neck ;  feathers  of  back  black,  closely 

place,  where  she  was  visited  every  night  by  barred  witli  yellowish  brown  and  chestnut ; 

the  young  god,  who  left  her  at  dawn.    Hor  most  of  wings  aud  lower  parts  white;   tail 

sisters  persuaded  her  that  he  who  came  to  her  brownish  black;  in  winter  white,  witii  black 

every  night,  and  whom  she  had  never  seen,  tail ;  uo  black  stripe  through  the  eye.  It  occurs 

must  be  some  loathsome  creature,  and  m'ged  in thenorthernpartsof  America, andiscommon 

her  to  destroy  him  while  he  slept ;  but  when  in  eastern  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  the 

she  brought  a  lamp  and  beheld  his  beauty,  her  Hudson's  bay  territory,  and  in  rare  instauces  in 

joy  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  motion,  and  the  northern  United  States ;  it  is  found  in  open 

while  she  stood  a  drop  of  hot  oil  falling  from  rocky  grounds  and  among  dwarf  willows  and 

her  lamp  upon  his  shoulder  awoke  him.     With  birches.     In  winter  they  scratch  in  the  snow 

a  few  words  of  reproach  ho  fled.    Psyche  now  down  to  tlie  mosses  and  lichens  on  which  they 

endeavored  to  destroy  herself,  hut  nothing  ia  feed,  collecting  often  in  considerable  flocks;  in 

nature  would  injure  her.    At  length,  through  winter  the  flesh  is  dry,  but  is  tender  and  with 

the  contrivance  of  Venus,  she  fell  under  the  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavor  in  summer.     Tliey 

influence  of  a  sleep  brought  especially  from  breed  in  Labi'ador  about  the  beginning  of  June, 

the  infernal  world.    From,  this  sleep  she  was  placing  the  nest  under  the  creeping  branches 

not  aroused  until  Cupid  came  and  touched  her  of  low  firs ;  the  eggs  are  from  6  to  14,  of  a 

with  the  point  of  one  of  his  arrows,  when  she  fawn  color  or  rufous  ground  with  irregular  spots 

arose,  and,  being   now   sufficiently    purified,  of  reddish  brown ;  only  one  brood  is  raised  in 

through  suffering,  was  united  to  her  beloved  a  season.    The  rock  ptarmigan  (L.  rupestris, 

by  Jove  himself.  Leach)  is  14J^  inches  long;  the  bUI  is  slender, 

PSYCHOLOGY.    See  PniLosopnY.  rather  compressed  at  tip;  in  summer  the  fea- 

PTAKMIGAN,  the  popular  name  of  the  gal-  thers  of  the  back  are  blaek  banded  with  yel- 

linaceous  birds  of  the  grouse  family  embraced  lowish  brown  and  tipped  with  white;  in  winter 

iu  the  genus  lagopm  (Briss.),  which  differ  from  white,  with  the  toil  black  (Uie  4  middle  feathers 

the  ordinary  grouse  in  having  the  legs  feather-  white),  and  the  male  wifli  a.  black  bar  from  the 

ed  to  the  claws,  giving  somewhat  the  appear-  hill  through  the  eyes.  It  occurs  in  arctic  Ameri- 

ance  of  a  hare's  foot  (whence  the  generic  name,  ca,  rai-ely  coming  further  south  than  lat.  63°  N", 

Gr.  Xayior,  a  hare,  and  Ttovs,  foot),  in  the  trun-  in  the  interior,  but  to  58°  on  Hudson's  bay,  and 

cated  tail  about  §  as  long  as  the  wings  and  of  in  the  Eocky  moontains,  according  to  Ridiard- 

16  to  18  feathers,  inmost  of  the  species  becom-  son,  to  55°;  the  same  species  ia  said  to  occur 

ing  white  in  winter,  and  in  the  nasal  groove  in  the  nortliem  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere; 
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the  e^s  are  pale  re<!cliBh  brown,  with  darker  pressed,  inaerted  in  separate  cavities,  and  hol- 
Bpots,  and  are  1|  by  IJ  inches.  The  white-  lowed  at  the  base;  neck  of  V  stout  vertebriB ; 
t«]ed  ptarmigan  (L.  leucuras.  Swains.)  has  a  dorsals  13  to  15,  and,  with  the  ribs,  weak; 
slender  bill,  the  plumage  in  amnmer  blackish  lumbar  S  or  3,  sacral  6,  anchylosed  together, 
brown  barred  with  brownish  yellow,  and  in  and  caudal  10  to  15;  the  shoulder  blade  and 
■winter  entirely  white ;  it  is  18  inches  long  and  coracoid  bone  separate  and  weak;  scapular 
21  in  alar  extent;  it  is  found  in  theN.W.  por-  arch  and  pelvis  aa  in  lizards,  except  that  the 
tions  of  America,  and  to  the  south  along  the  last  seems  to  have  hadniarsupialbones,accord- 
Eocky  mountains  to  lat  39°. — The  common  En-  ing  to  Pictet ;  the  long  bones  hollow  and  with 
ropean  ptarmigan  (Z.  mittus,  Leach)  is  about  15  air  openings,  aa  in  birds ;  humerus  short  and 
inches  long;  the  bill  is  black,  short,  and  robust;  stout,  and  forearm  twice  as  long;  hmd  Imibs 
the  summer  plumage  is  ashy  brown  mottled  slender,  with  5  moderate  toes  of  the  same 
with  darker  spots  and  barred  with  orange  yel-  length ;  6  or  6  bones  in  the  wrist,  5  metacar- 
low  and  dark  brown  on  tbe  sides  of  the  neck  pais,  6  fingers,  with  respectively  1,  3,  3, 4,  and 
and  back,  and  the  tail,  with  the  exception  of  4  joints;  the  first  4  short  and  with  hooked 
the  3  middle  feathers,  grayish  white  with  a  nails,  the  external  very  long,  equal  to  the  neck 
narrow  terminal  white  band.  It  is  fond  of  lofty  and  body,  and  nadlesB;  tiie  gape  of  mouth 
and  northern  regions,  going  as  far  as  Green-  very  large.  This  singular  animal  was  referred 
land  and  coming  down  to  the  highlands  of  to  Uie  swimming  birds  by  Blumenbach,  and  to 
Scotland ;  when  pursued,  like  the  otier  species,  the  bats  by  SiJmmering,  and  was  determined  to 
it  is  apt  to  dive  under  the  soft  snow;  it  some-  be  a  reptile  by  Ouvier,  The  nearly  ec[ual  and 
times  does  this  for  protection  from  the  cold,  and  conical  teeth,  very  small  cranial  cavity,  differ- 
in  damp  weather  is  sometimes  imprisoned  and  ent  number  of  Joints  in  the  fingers,  and  reptil- 
destroyedunder  thefrozen  surface  of  the  Bnow;  ian  shape  of  sternum  and  scapula,  show  that  it 
the  ruffed  grouse  has  the  same  habit,  A  species  was  not  a  bat-like  mammal;  the  very,  existence 
much  resembling  this,  if  not  identical  with  it,  of  teeth,  the  sniall  nmnber  of  the  Tertebrie  in 
occurs  in  America,  in  the  neighborhood  of  theneck:,thethInnessoftheribsandtailandthe 
Baffin's  bay,  and  has  b*en  described  by  Andu-  absence  of  recurrent  processes  in  the  latter,  tbe 
bon  asZ.  Amerieaniis. — The  Scotch  ptarmigan  form  of  the  sternam  and  number  of  the  fingers, 
or  moorcock  (L.  Seoticus,  Steph.)  seems  pecu-  prove  that  it  was  not  a  bird.  These  characters 
liar  to  Great  Briton,  and  is  abundant  in  the  place  it  among  reptiles,  but  it  Jiad  also  a  modi- 
hilly  districts  of  Scotland;  the  general  color  is  fication  of  the  anterior  extremities  in  the  form 
chestnut  brown,  with  black  spots  on  the  back  of  wings,  which  are  not  possessed  by  any  ex- 
and  undulating  black  lines  below ;  the  winter  isting  or  any  other  fossil  members  of  the  class, 
plumage  is  the  same.  It  is  mucb  esteemed  aa  the  so  called  wings  of  the  dragon  being  merely 
game,  being  to  the  fowler  what  the  fos  is  to  membranous  expansions  from  the  sides  of  the 
the  hunter  or  the  salmon  to  the  angler ;  where  body  supported  by  the  ribs.  The  form  of  the 
not  much  pursued  it  ia  not  very  shy,  but  its  pin-  wings  is  also  remarkable  and  unique ;  in  birds 
mage  is  so  like  the  surrounding  dark  moss  and  the  fingers  are  very  little  separated,  and  serve 
beaths,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  as  a  basis  for  the  plumes ;  ia  bats  the  flying 
it  without  the  aid  of  a  pointer ;  it  feeds  upon  membrane  is  stretched  upon  the  4  elongated 
heath  tops  and  mountain  berries.  fingers,   the    thumb  remaining  i-udimentai-y ; 

PTEEIOHTHTS,  a  remarkable  fossil  fish,  but  in  the  pterodactyl  the  external  finger  alone 

See  Gakoios.  is   greatly  developed  and  supports  lie  flying 

PTERODACTYL  {pterodaetylus,  Cuv. ;  Gr,  membrane,  the  other  4  having  the  usual  short 

wripov,  wing,  and  haxrvKos,  finger),  a  remark-  dimensions ;  the  membrane  extended  probably 

able  genua  of  foasil  flying  reptiles,  possessing  from  the  long  finger  along  the  sides  of  the  body 

essentially  the  characters  of  saurians,  with  some  to  the  hind  limbs  and  beyond,  including  the 

onlyapparent  relations  to  bats  and  birds.  They  tail.     About  20  species  are  described,  varying 

have  been  divided  into  8  genera  according  to  inalar  extent  from  a  fewincheBto4or5yards; 

the  number  of  joints  in  the  wing-bearing  finger  they  probably  flew  and  crept  about  in  the  man- 

and  the  disposition  of  the  teeth ;  all  are  charac-  ner  of  bats ;  the  foiin  of  the  teeth  and_ strength 

teristic  of  the  secondary  epoch,  being  found  of  the  jaws  indicate  a  carnivorous  animal,  but 

principally  in  the  lithographic  schists  of  Solen-  of  feeble  powers ;  the  smaller  species  must  have 

hofen,  and  in  the  oolite,  lias,  wealden,  and  been  insectivorous,  and  the  largest  may  have 

chalk  of  Europe.    In  the  genus  pUrcdactylua  seized  fisii  or  small  reptiles  of  their  own  or 

the  jaws  had  teeth  even  to  the  extremity ;  the  other  genera.    The  great  size  of  the  eyes  indi- 

skull  was  elongated,  with  tho  intermaxillaries  cates  nocturnal   habita ;    the   posterior   limbs 

large;  nasal  opening  wide  and  near  the  middle  were  BO  far  developed  that  they  could  doubtless 

of  tbe  muzde,  partly  closed  in  front  by  a  small  assume  an  erect  position  like  birds,  and  perch 

bone  aa  in  the  monitors,  and  with  a  surround-  on  trees :  the  claws  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet 

ing  circle  of  smdl  bones  and  a  small  opening  would  also  enable  them  to  climb  along  the 

into  tbe  orbit  as  in  birds ;  the  lower  jaw,  as  in  rocks ;  the  body  was  probably  more  or   less 

crocodiles,  had  no  coronary  process,  and  was  scaly,  as  in  lizards.    From  the  weakness  of  the 

ftrticnlatod  behind  the  eyes ;  the  teeth,  6  to  IT  scapular  arch  some  have  doubted  the  power  of 

oneachsido,werecoaieal,slightlyarched,com-  active  flight  in  the  pterodactyl,  believing  that 
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the  wing  weinbranes  could  only  support  it  in  of  Perdiccaa,  he  leagued  in  831  witli  Antigo- 
tlie  air  when  leaping  from  place  to  place,  in  a  niis,  Antipater,  and  Oratenis.  Percliccaa  in- 
little  more  perfect  manner  than  in  the  dragons;  vaded  Egypt,  hut  penetrated  no  further  than 
but  it  must  berememberedthattheatmosphere  the  Nile,  where  Ptolemy  had  so  strongly  for- 
of  the  secondary  geological  age  contained  more  tided  himself  that  he  foiled  Perdiccaa  in  every 
carhon  and  less  oxygen  than  at  present,  and  attempt  to  cross.  On  hearing  of  the  assassina- 
that  in  a  dense  medium,  approaching  more  tion  of  his  rival  by  his  mutinous  soldiers,  he 
nearly  the  physical  properties  of  water,  even  a  sent  wine  and  provisions  to  the  invading  army, 
cold-blooded  reptile  might  rise  on  the  wing,  and  bo  won  them  by  his  courtesy  that  they 
and  fly  heavily  through  the  thicker  air,  with  unanimously  offered  him  the  regency,  but  he 
the  necessary  espeditare  of  much  less  muscular  declined  it.  The  next  year  he  seized  upon 
energy  than  ia  now  requisite  for  a6ria!  locomo-  Phceuieia  and  0«le-Syria.  It  was  probably 
tion.— The  most  anciently  known  species  is  the  during  this  espedition  that  he  took  possession 
P.  hnffirostria  (Oken),  about  the  size  of  a  of  Jerusalem  without  opposition  by  attacking 
woodcock,  with  a  length  of  10  inches  and  an  it  on  the  sabbath  day.  To  resist  Antigonus, 
alar  extent  of  21 ;  the  teeth  were  H  on  each  who  had  now  become  the  most  powerftil  of 
side.  The  P.  craam-ostrh  (Goldf.j,  with  a  Alexander's  successors,  he  formed  a  coalition 
larger  head  and  shorter  neck,  was  a  foot  long  in  31S  with  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysima- 
and  8  feet  in  alar  estent,  and  the  teeth  y .  The  chus ;  and  after  a  vehement  struggle  of  4  years, 
P.  breoioatria  ^Ouv.)  had  a  shorter  muzzle,  the  during  which  he  lost  Phcenicia,  a  hollow  peace 
head  resemhlmg  more  that  of  a  goose  just  was  concluded  (311).  The  next  year  Ptolemy 
hatched  than  of  a  reptile ;  the  teeth  were  very  renewed  hostilities  under  the  pretext  that  Au- 
GmaL,  I;  the  totallengthwosiessthan  3  inches,  tigonus  had  violated  the  treaty  by  keeping  hia 
and  there  were  only  4  posterior  toes.  Other  garrisons  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and 
species  were  less  than  2  inches  long,  while  on  the  adjacent  islands,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
thecontrarytheP.ojTtwfGiebeyof  thewealden  long  war  which  followed  he  lost  Cyprus  by  hia 
was  2  feet  in  length ;  in  the  chalk  of  Maidstone,  defeat  in  the  memorable  sea  fight  near  Salarais 
England,  Mr.  Bowerbank  detected  bones  of  a  in  306.  Antigonus,  elated  by  this  great  victory, 
species  which  he  named  P.  giganteui,  6  to  7  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  Ptolemy  followed 
feet  in  alar  extent ;  the  P.  Cuvieri  (Bowerb.)  his  example.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus 
is  helioved  to  have  spread  1 6 J  feet. — The  genna  and  conqueror  of  Salamis,  now  invaded  Egypt, 
ramphorhynchut  (H.de  Meyer)  or  ornifAdcepAo-  but,  baffled  at  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  turned  hia 
hu  (Siimm.)  waa  separated  for  a  few  species  of  arms  against  Rhodes,  which  had  refused  to  join 
the  Jurassic  age,  having  the  anterior  portion  of  in  the  attack.  Ptolemy  however  enabled  it  to 
the  jaws  without  teeth,  and  prohahlj  with  a  hold  out  by  furnishing  repeated  supplies  of 
horny  beak ;  the  acapnia  and  coracoid  were  troops  and  proviwous,  and  out  of  gratitude  for 
consolidated  together,  and  the  tail  long  and  stiff,  their  preservation  the  Ekodians  paid  him  di- 
with  about  30  vertebrse;  there  were  4  joints  in  vine  honors,  saluting  him  with  the  title  of  sa- 
the  wing  finger;  the  largest  species  was  about  viour  (Soter).  Tlie  death  of  Antigonus  at  the 
18  inches  long.  In  the  g&nnsornithoptervsQl.  battle  of  Ipsns  in  301  terminated  the  war,  and 
de  Meyer)  there  were  only  2  joints  in  the  wing  added  Syria  and  Palestine  to  Ptolemy's  domin- 
finger. — It  will  he  seen  from  the  above  descrip-  ions ;  and  in  295  Cyprus  was  again  and  finally 
tion  that  the  pterodactyl  was  most  unhke  any  brought  under  Egyptian  sway.  The  rest  of  hia 
thing  now  livmg,  and  presented  a  union  of  reign  was  peaceful.  He  took  wise  and  vigor- 
strange  and  seemingly  incompatible  characters,  ons  measures  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
paralleled  only  in  the  uncouth  and  impossible  Egyptian  subjects,  revived  their  ancient  roli- 
creations  of  Chinese  ima^nation.  gious  and  political  constitution,  restored  to  the 
PTOLEMAIS.  See  Acne,  St.  Jbah  d',  priestly  caste  some  of  its  former  privileges,  and 
PTOLEMY  I.  (pTOLKM.Eti8),siirnamedSorKB,  flsed  his  capital  at  Memphis.  To  the  Jewa 
son  of  Lagus,  founder  of  the  Grfeco-Egyptian  also  and  the  Greeks  the  same  toleration  waa 
dynasty,  bom  near  the  court  of  Philip  of  Mace-  shown,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were  at- 
don  in  88T  B.  0.,  died  ia  Alexandria  in  383.  tracted  to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy's  enlightened 
He  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  and  peaceful  p'oHcy.  He  created  literary  insti- 
Great,  and  rendered  important  services  to  that  tutions  which  reached  their  greatest  s" '  " 
conqueror  in  his  Asiatic  campaigns.  In  the  under  his  successor,  Philadelphus.  "" 
division  of  the  empire  which  followed  Alex-  celebrated  of  these  were  a  library  a 
aader's  death,  in  323,  he  became  ruler  of  Egypt,  nm,  a  kind  of  university  whose  prol 
which  remained  nominally  a  satrapy  of  Mace-  teachers  were  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
don  under  the  regency  of  Perdiccas.  Hasten-  Ptolemy  cultivated  letters  as  well  as  patron- 
ing  to  Alexandria,  he  put  to  death  Cleomenes,  ized  them,  and  wrote  a  liistory  of  the  wars  of 
Alexander's  satrap,  on  the  pretext  of  his  being  Alexander,  which  was  praised.  He  wislied  his 
a  partisan  of  Perdiccas.  This  gave  him  pos-  youngest  son  Philadelphns,  the  offspring  of 
session  of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  Oieo-  his  favosite  wife  Berenice,  to  succeed  him,  to 
menos  had  extorted  from  the  Egyptians,  and  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  son  by  his  former 
with  this  treasure  he  equipped  an  army  and  wife  Eurydice.  This  exciting  violent  opposi- 
took  Cyrene.    To  oppose  the  ambitious  schemes  tion  at  court,  he  consummated  his  purpose  hj 
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It  Tolantary  abdication  in  favor  of  Philadel-  Arabia,  and  Libya.  Tlie  effeminacy  of  his 
phua  in  285.  He  continued  however  to  eser-  conrt  increasing  with  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
cise  sovereignty  until  hia  death.  try,  and  being  himself  of  delicate  constitution, 
PTOLEMY  n.,  surnamed  PniLiDELPHra  he  came  at  length  to  lead  the  indolent  life  of 
(lover  of  his  brother),  king  of  Egypt,  youngest  &  refined  voluptuaiy.  Military  discipline  was 
Bon  of  the  preceding  hy  Berenice,  horn  in  the  neglected,  though  the  number  of  his  men  and 
island  of  Cos  in  809  B.  0.,  died  in  Alexandria  ships  was  immense.  Eepudiating  his  first  wife, 
in  247.  His  father  caused  hia  accession  iu  285  he  married  his  sister  Arsinoe,  which  the  Egjp- 
to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  He  had  grown  tian  law  allowed,  but  she  brought  him  no  chil- 
np  in  a  period  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  dren.  Another  stain  on  his  memory  is  the 
had  been'careftilly  educated  in  elegant  learn-  execution  of  two  of  his  brothers,  in  derision 
ing,  and  came  to  the  throne  thoroughly  imbued  for  which  his  surname  is  sdd  by  some  to  have 
with  hia  father's  enlightened  policy.  He  clear-  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
ed  upper  Egypt  of  robbers,  and  penetrated  PTOLEMY  III.,  snmamedErKROETES,  eldest 
Ethiopia  on  soientiflc  explorations  and  ostrich  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  by  Arsinoc, 
and  elephant  hunts,  establishing  traffic  with  daughterof  Lysimachus,  died  in  233  E.  C.  On 
the  barbarous  tribes.  Sonthera  Africa  also  he  coming  to  the  throne  he  found  in  the  public 
opened  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Alexandrian  treasury  an  immense  amonnt  of  money,  and  at 
merchants.  To  command  the  Eed  sea  he  found-  his  command  a  vast  anny  and  navy.  His  war- 
ed Arainoe  (near  Suez),  and  connected  it  with  like  ardor  was  roused  by  the  ill  treatment  and 
Alexandria  by  restoring  and  completing  the  subsequent  murder  of  his  sister  Berenice,  wife 
canal  begun  by  Secho,  Lower  down  he  con-  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria.  "With  a 
Btructed  the  porta  of  Myos-Hormos  and  Bere-  large  army  he  ravaged  Syria  and  the  eastern 
nice,  and  connected  the  latter  with  Coptos  on  provinces,  advancing  as  far  as  Susa,  and,  with- 
the  Nile  by  an  artificial  road  258  miles  long  out  establishing  his  authority  in  any  new  pos- 
acroas  the  desert.  This  road  continued  for  sessions,  brought  back  immense  booty  in  gold 
ages  the  route  of  merchandise  from  the  east  and  silver,  among  which  mere  the  Egyptian 
and  south  to  Alexandria.  Philadelphus  was  idols  which  Oambyses  had  carried  off  to  Peraa. , 
most  celebrated  as  a  munificent  patron  of  learn-  This  conduct  the  Egyptians  esteemed  so  meri- 
iug.  Under  his  care  the  institutions  his  father  torious  that  they  called  him  Euergetes  (bene- 
had  founded  attained  the  highest  prosperity,  factor).  In  right  of  his  wife  Berenice,  daughter ' 
(See  Alexandmas  Libkaky.)  The  museum  in-  of  Uagas,  Gyrene  was  united  to  his  hereditary 
eluded  botanical  and  zoolo^cal  gardens,  and  dominiona,  and  he  made  large  acquisitions  of 
the  study  of  natural  history  was  prosecuted  territory  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  He  inher- 
with  great  ardor  and  success.  This  study  he  ited  the  religious  liberality  and  love  of  learn- 
further  fostered  by  establishing  menageries  of  ing  of  his  progenitors,  and  was  like  his  father 
wild  and  rare  animals.  He  sent  agents  through  a  proficient  in  letters.  He  enlarged  the  mu- 
Greeee  for  the  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  senm,  entertwned  men  of  learning  at  his  conrt, 
made  large  additions  to  the  literary  treasures  and  fostered  trade,  so  tliat  under  him  Alexan- 
of  the  library.  He  spent  vast  sums  of  money  dria  continued  her  career  of  unexampled  pros- 
on  public  works,  buUt  the  celebrated  light-  perity.  The  wealth  of  the  empire  is  shown 
house  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  and  erected  a  by  tlie  magnificent  presents  he  bestowed  upon 
magnlflceut  royal  mausoleum  to  which  he  re-  tlie  Ehodians  wlien  their  city  was  destroyed 
moved  the  remains  of  Alexander  irom  their  by  an  earthquake  towardtheclose  of  hia  reign, 
testing  place  at  Memphis.  The  most  distin-  It  is  commonly  reported  that  he  was  murdered 
jSuished  poets,  philosophers,  mathematicians,  by  his  son  and  successor  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
and  astronomers  of  that  time  adorned  his  capi-  though  Polybius  asserts  that  he  died  a  natural 
taL    For  tlie  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  Uie  death. 

Septuagint  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  PTOLEMY,  CtArDice,  an  Egyptian  mathe- 
said  to  have  been  made  by  his  command.  The  matician,  astronomer,  and  geographer,  said  to 
quiet  of  his  reign  was  early  disturbed  by  the  have  been  born  in  Pelusitun,  flonriahed  at  Alex- 
revolt  of  hia  half  brother  Magas,  viceroy  of  andria  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus, 
Oyrene,  who  succeeded  in  mMntaining  his  in-  Scarcely  any  particulars  of  his  life  are  known, 
dependence ;  and  by  a  contest  for  the  posses-  He  handed  down  to  posterity,  in  tlie  MpyoXTj 
sion  of  Phcenicia  and  Cosle-Syria,  which  was  2vvTa$is,  or  "  Great  Construction"  (of  the 
kept  up  at  intervals  to  near  the  close  of  his  life,  heavens),  the  onlyrecord  we  have  of  the  as- 
■when  these  provinces  at  last  remained  in  his  tronomical  observations  and  theories  of  the 
possession.  He  took  part  at  different  times  in  ancients  who  dwelt  around  the  Mediterranean, 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  maintaining  an  unfriendly  The  most  important  part  of  this  work  is  a  cata- 
attitude  toward  Macedon,  and  established  re-  logue  of  stars,  the  oldest  extant,  which  is  doubt- 
lations  of  amity  with  the  rising  republic  of  leas  that  constructed  by  Hipparchns,  reduced  by 
Rome.  He  founded  a  gymnasium  at  Athens,  Ptolemy  to  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Anto- 
and  planted  numerous  colonies  m  varioas  pai'ts  ninus  Pius  (A.  D.  138),  The  work  treats  of  the 
of  his  foreign  dominions,  which  comprised  Phce-  relations  of  the  earth  and  heavens;  the  effect  of 
nicia,  Ocele-Syria,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Lycia,  Ca-  position  upon  the  earth ;  the  theoi-y  of  the  sun 
ria,  the  Oyclades,  and  portions  of  Ethiopia,  and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the  stai's  can- 
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not  be  undertaken;  the  sphere  of  the  fised  stars,  the  consolidation  of  the  pel™,  sacral,  and  coc- 
and  the  determination  of  the  planetary  orbits,  cjgeal  vertebrae,  sternal  pieces,  and  epiphyses 
Ptolemy  adopted  the  system  which  places  the  of  the  ribs,  scapula,  elavicle,  and  bones  of  the 
earth  in  the  centre  of  the  nniverse.  This  theo-  extremities.  In  the  human  male  putierty  is 
ry,  known  by  hia  name,  waa  universally  receiv-  established  between  the  14th  and  16th  years ; 
ed  till  the  time  of  OopernicuB.  During  all  that  beside  the  increased  sexnal  and  mnscnlar  deveJ- 
intervai,  the  history  of  astroaomy  presents  opment,  the  beard  makes  its  ^pearance,  the 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  comments  on  his  larynx  enlai^s,  giving  a  lower,  harsher,  and 
writings.  But  for  the  Arabians  the  Syniaxis  stronger  tone  to  the  voice,  and  the  thoughts, 
would  doubtless  have  perished.  It,  was  trans-  desires,  and  actions  have  a  more  manly  ohar- 
lated  by  them,  and  handed  down  nnder  the  acter.  In  the  female  this  period  is  arrived  at 
title  of  Ahnagett,  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Al-  between  the  13th  and  Iflth  years  in  temperate 
mamoun  (about  837),  son  of  Haroun  al  Rashid.  climates,  and  somewhat  earlier  in  the  tropica 
Ptolemy  left  a  very  copious  account  of  the  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Insnry  and  excitements 
manner  in  wliich  Hipparchus  established  the  of  city  life;  there  is  a  similar  development  in 
main  parts  of  his  theories,  and  in  most  of  the  the  reproductire  system,  usually  coincident 
branches  of  the  subject  gave  additional  exact-  with  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia  and 
ness  to  what  that  astronomer  had  done.  He  mammary  enlargement,  and  a  deposition  of  fat 
computed,  notwithstanding  the  fundamental  over  the  whole  aur&ce  of  the  body,  causing 
errors  and  the  innoonracies  of  his  system,  the  plumpness  and  roundness.  In  the  male  there 
eclipsesofthenextOcentnries;  determinedthe  is  at  this  time  no  special  tendency  to  disease, 
planetary  orbits;  and  discovered  the  moon's  norinthehealthyfemale;  bnt,  asaconsequence 
second  inequality  or  evection.  As  a  geometer  he  of  tlie  defective  physical  training  of  most  female 
has  been  ranked  as  certMuIy  the  fourth  among  youth,  disorders  of  the  menstrual  function  are 
the  ancients,  after  Euclid,  Apollonius,  and  Ar-  very  apt  to  occur,  with  numerous  functional^ 
chimedes.  In  physics  he  made  an  important  nervous,  and  even  organic  complications;  in 
advance.  He  experimented  with  a  ray  of  light,  persons  of  naturally  weak  constitutions,  of  both 
causing  it  to  pass  through  media  of  unequal  sexes,  and  in  those  enfeebled  by  premature  ex- 
density,  and  thus  discovered  refraction,  and  has  ercise  of  the  mental,  physical,  or  generative 
accordingly  been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  an  powers,  the  tuberculous  &athesis  is  frequently 
■  important  branch  of  the  science  of  optics.  He  developed  in  the  lungs  soon  after  puberty, 
first  recognized  the  alteration  of  the  apparent  PTJBLICOLA,  PusLifs  Valeeics,  a  Roman 
position  of  aheavenlybodywhich  isdnetothis  general  and  lawgiver,  who  flourished  at  the 
cause.  Ptolemy  wrote  a  universal  geography,  beginning  of  the  republic.  His  original  name 
which  Humboldt  describes  as  a  "  colossal"  pro-  was  Publius  Valerius.  Accor^ng  to  the  com- 
dnction;  and  the  same  authority  speaks  of  his  men  story,  he  was  present  when  Lucretia 
geographical  information  as  surpassing  that  of  stabbed  herself,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
Strabo.  He  was  the  first  to  use  the  terms  luti-  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  after  the 
tude  and  longitude,  by  which  he  laid  down  the  compulsory  resignation  of  Oollatinuswaselocted 
position  of  each  countryand  town.  Heproved  consul  in  his  place.  In  the  war  between  the 
the  earth  to  he  a  globe,  and  calculated  its  in-  Tarquins  and  Veientes  and.  the  Romans,  he 
habited  parts  to  extend  from  tho  meridian  of  gained  a  victory  over  the  former  in  509  B.  0. 
Thinte,  long.  119°  80'  E.  of  Alesandria,  to  the  Returning  to  Rome,  he  began  building  a  house 
mei-idian  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  60°  30'  on  the  Vehan  hill  overlooking  the  fomm, 
W. ;  and  from  the  parallel  of  MeroS,  about  lat.  which  excited  fear  in  the  people  that  he  was 
16°  30' N.,  to  that  of  Thule  (Iceland  or  the  seeking  to  raise  himself  to  royal  power.  When 
Shetland  islands),  63°  N,  After  Jiim  no  one  Valerius  discovered  the  existence  of  these  sus- 
attempted  for  many  centuries  to  refoi-m  geog-  pieions,  he  ordered  the  building  to  be  demol- 
raphy  except  in  the  improvement  of  details,  ished,  and  his  lictors  when  they  appeai'ed  be- 
andhisgreat  work  continued  to  be  the  stand-  fore  the  peopietolowertheirfasces;  whencehe 
ard  text  book  till  the  16th  century.  He  was  received  the  surname  of  Publioola  or  PopUcola, 
distinguished  also  as  a  musician,  and  wrote  "thepeople'sfriend,"  He  now  brought  forward 
treatises  on  music,  mechanics,  chronology,  and  laws  for  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  one 
astrology,  of  which  declared  that  whoever  attempted  to 
PUBERTY,  the  period  of  youth  character-  make  himself  king  might  be  killed  by  anyone; 
ized  by  the  acquirement  of  functional  power  in  another  that  plebeians  condemned  by  a  magis- 
thereproductiveapparatasofboth sexes;  itsac-  trate  should  have  the  light  of  appeal  to  the 
tivity,  however,  cannot  be  called  into  exercise  people.  He  was  afterward  thrice  elected  con- 
untU  the  growth  of  the  individual  is  completed,  sul ;  and  the  expedition  of  Poi'sena  is  placed 
on  penalty  of  premature  and  perfcanent  ex-  during  bis  time  of  office.  In  604  he  and  his 
haustion  of  the  vital  powers,  and  the  develop-  colleague,  T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinns,  routed  the 
mentof  any  latent  disposition  to  disease.  That  Sabines  and  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph, 
puberty  is  not  the  period  of  completed  growth  The  annalists  usually  placed  his  death  in  the 
is  shown  by  the  increase  in  stature  i^er  its  next  year,  although  Niebuhr  thinks  that  in  the 
attainment,  the  subsequent  ossification  of  the  original  legend  he  perished  at  the  battle  of  tha 
vertebral  spinous  and  transverse  processes,  and  lake  RegUlus  in  498  or  496  B.  0. 
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PUBLIUS  8YEU8,  a  Latin  comic  poet,  who  eatepetl,  avolcanic  monntm,  17,V16  feet  above 
flourished  at  Rome  about  43  B.  0.  lie  was  a  the  sea,  is  tlie  highest  point  ia  North  America, 
native  of  Syria,  and  was  hrought  to  Rome  as  a  The  most  valuahle  mineral  productions  are  sil- 
slave ;  but  liis  sprightliness  and  wit  excited  ver  and  marble.  The  general  elevation  of -the 
the  admiration  of  his  master,  who  had  him  surface  is  about  6,000  feet,  and  a  great  deal  of 
well  instructed  and  gave  him  his  freedom,  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of 
Previous  to  Pnblins  the  mime  had  consisted  to  diflerent  kinds  of  grain,  frait,  cotton,  sugar,  &c. 
agreaterextentofgrimaceandgesture,andwa3  The  principal  manufactures  are  glass,  soap, 
Bearer  to  what  ia  now  known  as  pantomime;  iron,  steel,  and  earthenware;  and  there  is 
bnt  he  interspersed  it  with  proverbial  sayings  some  trade  carried  on  both  with  the  coast  of 
and  moral  sentences.  It  is  said  by  St.  Jerome  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  that  of  the  Pacific,  as 
that  a  collection  of  moral  sentences  from  the  weU  as  with  other  parts  of  Mexico.  Many  re- 
farces  of  Publius  was  a  school  book  at  Rome,  raarkable  remains  of  ancient  Mexican  civiliza- 

PUOHTA,  WoLFGANS  HEiNRion,  a  German  tion  are  found  in  this  state. — Pckbla,  the  capi- 

jurist,  born  in  MShrendorf  near  Erlangen,  Aug.  tal,  is  situated  7,381  feet  above  the  sea,  76  m, 

8,  1769,  died  in  the  latter  city,  March  6, 1845,  E.  8.  E.  from  Mexico ;  pop..  75,000,  The  streets 

He  was  originally  an  advocate,  and,  after  hav-  are  well  laid  out,  with  many  fine  squares, 

ing  been  employed  in  various  civil  offices,  was  Tlere  are  72  religions  cdifleea.    The  interior  of 

in  1811  made  director  of  the  general  court  of  the  cathedral,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  prin- 

jnsHco  in  Erlangen.    He  wrote  a  large  num-  cipat  square,  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver  oma- 

ber  of  works  on  legal  subjects,  and  in  1843  ments,  paintings,  statues,  &c.      Several  of  the 

embodied  the  results  of  his  experience  in  a  other  chnrdies  are  handsome  buildings,  and  are 

work  entitled  £!rinnerungeii  am  dem  Leben  und  also   richly  decorated.     There   are  numerous 

Wirhen  einm  alten  Beamteii. — Gbobo  Fried-  convents,  colleges,  academies,  charity  schools 

KiOH,  son  of  the  preceding,  Ijorn  in  Cadolz-  for  both  hoys  and  girls,  hospitals,  and  otiier 

burg,  Franeonia,  Aug.  31,  1798,  died  Jan.  8,  benevolent   institutions.     Tlie   bishop's  palace 

1848.    He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  and  from  lias  a  library  with  a  tolerably  extensive  coJlec- 

1830  to  1842  was  successively  teacher  in  that  tion  of  Spanish  and  Fremi  books.    Many  of 

city,  Munich,  Marbui^,  and  Lemsic.    In  the  the  inhabitants  arc  wealthy,  but  the  peqtle 

latter  year  he  went  to  Berlin  as  Savigny's  sue-  generally  are  said  to  be  the  most  demoralized 

eessor,  and  was  there  made  member  of  the  in  Mexico.    The  city  is  weO  supplied  with 

state  council,  and  of  the  legislative  commis-  water  by  a  small  stream  on   its  E.  side,  and 

fiion.     His  writings  are  chiefly  expositions  of  the  climate  is  particularly  mild  and  agreeable, 

the  Roman  and  the  canon  law.  The  mannfai'tures  include  glass,  earthenware, 

PtlOKLEE-MOSKAXJ,  Hbbmajjn   Ludwio  soap,  sword  blades,  and  coarse  woollen  cloth ; 

Hbinrioh,  prince  of,  a  German  traveller  and  some  trade  is  carried  on,  and  the  market  is 

author,  born    at    Muskau,  Saxony,  Oct.  30,  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  ei- 

178B.    He  studied  law  at  Leinsic  from  1800  cept  fish.    Puebla  is  tie  second  city  in  the 

nntil  1803 ;  entered  the  king  of  Saxony's  body  Mexican  confederation. 

guard,  jomed  tlie  Russian  army  in  1813,  and        PtlEBLO  INDIANS,  the  name  applied  to 

served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Augustus  of  several  tribes  of  semi- civilized  Indians  within 

Saxe-Weimar ;    distinguished  himself  in  the  tbelimitsof NewMexico,socalledby theSpan- 

Netherlands,  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  and  iards  from  their  living  in  pvebloa  or  villages, 

military  governor  of  Bruges,  and  in  1833  was  They  have  many  characteristics  in  common, 

created  a  prince  by  the  king  of  Prussia.    He  which    distinguish   them    from  the  nomadic 

travelled  in  France  and  England  in  1838,  in  tribes,as  well  as  from  tliat  most  degraded  fam- 

the  north  of  Asia  and  in  Africa  in  1835,  and  iiy  known  as  the  Digger  Indians,  who  live  upon 

subsequently  in  Italy  and  the  other  countries  roots,  seeds,  fish,  reptiles,  and  such  other  food 

of  Europe.    He  has  published  various  books  as  they  can  secure  without  labor.    The  Pueblo 

of  a  lively  and  entertaining  character;  among  Indiana    cnltivate  the  soil,  raising  generally 

them  his  letters  from  England,  translated  under  maize,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  vegetables, 

the  title,  "  The  Tour  of  a  German  Prince"  (3  and  fruits,  and  in  a  few  instances  cotton.   They 

vols.,  London,  1881),  excited  much  attention  also  raise  considerable  herds  of  cattle,  mules, 

from  its  familiar  pictures  and  revelations  of  horses,  goats,  and  sheep.    They  spin  and  weave 

aristocratic  life,  cotton  and  wool,  and  make  heavy  blankets, 

PUDDLING.    See  Ikon  Manufaotubb,  vol.  sometimes  of  a  superior  texture  resembling  the 

ix.  p.  604,  serapea  of  the  Mexicans,  and  commanding  from 

PUEBLA,  La,  or  La  Puebla  hb  los  An-  |30  to  $50  each  when  sold  to  the  Americans. 
OKLES,  a  8.  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  They  also  make  a  superior  kind  of  pottery,  of 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Vera  Cmz,  8.  by  Oajaca  various  colors,  and  generally  ornamented  with 
and  Guerrero,  and  H.  by  Mexico ;  area,  8,681  geometrical  figures.  They  live  invariably  in 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1857,  655,633,  TTie  drainage  communities  and  towns.  Their  houses  are 
belongs  partly  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  partly  sometimes  built  of  stone  laid  in  mortar  made  of 
to  the  Pacific,  hut  there  are  no  large  rivers,  mnd,  but  more  generally  of  sun-dried  brick,  or 
The  state  is  intersected  from  N.  W.  to  8,  E.  adfibe^  the  common  building  material  of  north- 
by  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  of  which  Popo-  era   Mexico.     These  buildings  are  generally 
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large,  of  several  stories,  and  contain  many 
families.  In  some  of  the  pnebloa  the  whole 
community,  amounting  to  from  800  to  700 
Bouls,  are  domiciled  in  one  of  these  huge  strue- 
tm-es.  The  houses  are  sometimes  built  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  square ;  at  either  times  they 
are  constructed  on  the  brow  of  a  high  bluff,  or 
mountain  teirace,  difficTiIt  of  approach.  The 
first  or  lower  story  is  iavariably  without 
doors  or  other  openings,  entrance  to  the  house 
being  effected  by  ladders.  Each  upper  story 
recedes  a  few  feet  from  that  below  it,  leaving 
a  terrace  or  walk  around  or  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  structure,  from  which  ladders  lead 
to  those  above.  The  upper  stories  have  doors 
and  windows,  but  no  stairways.  In  most  in- 
Btanees  a  single  family  occupies  one  apartment, 
and  as  its  number  increases  another  apartment 
is  added  when  there  ia  snfBoient  space,  or  it 
is  built  above  and  reached  by  a  ladder.  In 
this  way  these  structures  sometimes  reach  5 
or  8  stories  in  height.  This  mode  was  prac- 
tised by  these  Indians  8  centuries  ago,  when 
the  country  was  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 
In  every  village  there  is  at  least  one  lai^  room, 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  several  hundred 
persons,  in  which  they  hold  their  councils  and 
have  their  dances.  These  dances  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  are  more  or  1  co  ted  w'th 
their   superstitions.     Amo  g  th  se  tly  so 

are  the  dances  of  the  turt!  1  g  d  f  t 
and  one  called  eaehiria  wl  h  u.  ally  p 
tisod  in  the  winter.     The  d    h  y  dan 

at  their  featiTOls  before  t  d  1  ■«l  h 
they  call  the  gods  of  fortu  Th  P  t 
tioufl  rites  connected  with  h  w  ar  p 
liar.  Whenever  an  enemy  is  kdled,  they  cut 
off  his  long  hair,  drink  his  blood,  and  bedaub 
their  fiices  and  garments  with  it.  They  then 
wet  their  hands  with  it,  parlicnlarly  the  right 
one,  until  they  are  thoroughly  soaked,  in  the 
belief  that  by  this  practice  they  will  increase 
their  strength  and  raise  their  animal  spirits. 
To  complete  the  ceremony,  they  place  the 
scalp  of  the  enemy  in  the  hands  of  the  one 
who  first  took  it,  whom  they  call  the  matador, 
or  killer.  This  man  is  ever  afterward  regarded 
with  great  distinction,  even  though  he  may  not 
have  been  present  when  the  prisoner's  life  was 
taken. — The  following  table  of  the  names  and 
population  of  the  Pueblo  Indianii  is  from  the 
return  of  the  census  of  1851 


1    SsD  Felipe 
>    Cflchlti 


i)  (ostLmate  of  Dr   Ten 


uf  the  Gila,  whose  numbars  maj  tx 
Tetal  of  Pueblo  snd  igrlcultural  Ir 


The  last  two  are  not  nsually  classed  among  tha 
Pueblo  Indians,  althongh  they  are  rather  allied 
to  them  than  to  the  nomadic  Apaches,  the  war- 
like Nav^oes,  or  the  numerous  tribes  living  oa 
and  near  the  Colorado.  (See  Oooo-mabioopas, 
and  P™os.) — The  languages  of  the  various 
Pueblo  Indians  are  not  sufficiently  known,  and 
have  not  been  compared  with  the  care  neces- 
sary to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  families  to 
which  they  severijly  belong ;  it  is  safe  how- 
ever to  say  that  several  of  them  bear  so  close 
an  affinity  with  each  other  as  to  render  it  cer- 
tain that  they  are  derived  from  the  same  stock. 
Living  isolated  as  they  do,  and  having  but 
little  communication  with  each  other,  their  lan- 
guages slowly  change,  and  the  lapse  of  a  few 
generations  without  any  intercourse  would 
make  them  appear  as  different  tribes.  If  among 
civilized  nations  changes  are  produced  from 
such  causes,  how  much  greater  must  they  ba 
among  rude  and  nncnltivated  people  who  have 
no  written  langnage. — The  civilization  which 
belongs  to  the  Pneblo  Indians  was  not  intro- 
duced among  them  by  Europeans,  They  prac- 
tised agriculture  and  the  arts  of  spinning  and 
weaving,  as  well  as  the  mannfiieture  of  pottery, 
when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  middle' 
of  the  16th  century.  With  their  rude  imple- 
ments they  dug  irrigating  canals  and  ditches. 
T!  earliest  accounts  of  these  semi-civilized  In- 
dia were  given  by  Alvar  Nufiez,  who,  in  his 
aikable  journey  from  Florida  to  the  shores 
f  he  Pacific,  between  the  years  1529  and  1538, 
ted  them.  He  was  followed  in  158B  by  the 
fti  Marco  de  Mza,  and  in  1540  by  Ooronado, 
b  th  of  whom  explored  the  country  N.  and  S. 
of  the  river  Gila,  and  visited  many  of  the  Indian 
towns,  Tei-nando  Alarpon  in  the  same  year 
succeeded  in  pushing  liis  way  up  the  gulf  of 
California,  and  thence  far  up  the  Colorado  river. 
These  early  explorers  have  left  us  full  accounts 
of  what  they  saw,  which  admit  of  no  doubt  that 
they  visited  the  very  tribes  now  known  as  tho 
Pueblo  Indians.  De  Niza  describes  Cevola  aa 
a  "great  city,  inhabited  with  great  store  of 
people,  and  having  many  streets  and  market 
places.  In  some  parts  of  this  city,"  he  contin- 
ues, "are  certain  very  great  houses  of  five 
stories  high,  wherein  the  chief  of  the  city  as- 
semble themselves  at  certain  days  of  the  year. 

The  houses  are  of  lime  and  stone The 

people  are  somewhat  white ;  they  wear  appai-el, 
and  lie  in  beds ;  their  weapons  are  bows ;  they 
have  emeralds  and  other  jewels,  although  they 

esteem  none  so  much  as  turquoises Their 

apparel  is  of  cotton  and  of  ox  hides,  and  this  is 
their  most  commendable  and  honorable  ap- 
parel." Coronado's  jonmey  was  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  De  Niza.  He  speaks  of 
Cibola,  which  he  visited,  as  containing  "  excel- 
lent good  houses  of  three  or  four  stories  high, 
wherein  ai-e  good  lodgings  and  fair  chambers, 
with  ladders  instead  of  stairs,  and  certain  cellars 
under  the  ground  very  good  and  paved,  which 
are  made  for  winter  ^  the  ladders  which  they 
have  for  their  houses  are  all  in  a  manner  mov- 
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able  and  portable,  which  are  taken  away  and  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  almost  suironnd 
Bet  down  when  they  please."  This  city  of  the  harbor,  and  consists  of  a  priDcijjal  street 
Cibola  or  Cevola  was  visited  some  50  years  extending  along  the  shore,  which  is  crossed  by 
later  by  Espejo,  who  states  that  it  was  also  several  others.  The  population  is  inconsider- 
called  Zufli,  This  place  ia  still  in  existence,  able,  and  consists  chiefly  of  aegroes  and  mu- 
ftnd  occnpied  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  lattoea  with  a  few  white  families.  The  fine 
tribes  of  Pueblo  Indians  that  remdn.  Coronado  harbor  of  Puerto  Belio  was  discovered  by  Co- 
alsospeaksofseverd  towns  t«  the N.  W.,  which  lumbus  in  1602,  and  the  town  was  founded  in 
were  doubtless  what  are  known  as  the  ?  Mo-  1584;  but  though  it  for  some  time  rivalled 
qui  towns.  Other  towns,  people,  and  localities  Panama,  the  imhealthy  nature  of  the  climate 
are  also  mentioned  which  have  been  identified  has  caused  it  to  be  almost  deserted.  It  was 
by  recent  explorers.  Alarfou,  in  his  voyage  up  formerly  strongly  fortified.  The  British  took 
the  Colorado,  found  the  Indians  esceedingly  Puerto  Hello  from  the  Spaniards  in  1739. 
numeroas,  having  an  abundance  of  maize,  beans,  PUERTO  OABALLOS,  a  fine  natural  harbor 
and  gourds.  Their  garments,  their  manners  on  the  N.  coast  of  Honduras,  in  lat.  15°  49' N., 
and  customs,  their  large  and  high  houses  of  long.  87°  5T'  W.,  and  the  northern  or  Atlantic 
stone,  their  agriculture,  &c.,  all  go  to  show  terminusoftheproposedHondurasinteroceanic 
that  the  civilization  and  arts  which  now  attract  railway.  The  harbor  is  9  m.  in  circumference, 
BO  much  attention  existed  300  years  ago,  and  with  a  depth  of  from  4  to  12  fathoms.  Con- 
had  doubtless  been  known  to  their  ancestors  for  nected  with  it  is  a  large  salt  water  lagoon, 
generations  before.  The  turquoises  and  emer-  called  AlvaradolagOon,3m.longbylm. broad, 
aids  mentioned  by  all  the  old  Spanish  travel-  and  with  an  average  depth  of  3  fathoms.  Puerto 
lersasbeiugfoundamong  theselndiansaresup-  Caballos  was  seleoted  by  Cortes  as  the  prin- 
posed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  bright  blue  and  cipal  port  for  New  Spdn,  and  he  founded  a 
green  stones,  nambers  of  which  are  Btill  foand  town  there  called  Natividad.  For  nearly  2 
in  the  region  of  the  Pueblos,  and  particularly  centuries  it  was  the  principal  establishment  oa 
when  digging  among  the  ruins  of  their  early  the  coast,  but  was  finally  abandoned  during  the 
Btructnres.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  irruption  of  the  buccaneers  for  the  more  defen- 
eettlements  of  the  tribes  visited  by  Coronado  sible  position  of  Omoa,  6  m.  W.  The  Carib 
and  other  early  explorers  have  been  abandoned,  towns  of  Tnlian  and  Cieniguita  are  situated  on 
Oertainit  is  that  many  havechanged  their  places  the  S.  shore  of  the  harbor, 
of  abode  or  become  extinct,  as  numerous  re-  PUERTO  DE  LA  MAE.  See  Coeua. 
wains  exist  in  various  parts  of  New  Mexico,  PUERTO  PBINOIPE,  Santa  Maria  db,  all 
some  of  which  are  far  more  extensive  and  es-  inland  city  of  Cuba,  capital  of  the  department 
hibit  a  higher  stato  of  art  than  any  of  the  exist-  of  the  same  name,  situated  between  two  small 
ing  habitations  of  this  people.  The  whole  val-  rivers  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  325  m.  8, 
ley  of  the  Gila  for  30  miles  above  the  villages  of  hy  E.  from  Havana,  and  45  m.  W.  S.  W.  from 
the  Pirao  Indians  bears  traces  that  it  was  once  Las  Nuevitas,  its  port,  with  which  it  is  con- 
occupied  by  a  people  who  cultivated  the  soil  nected  by  railroad;  pop.  26,648.  It  is  a  place 
by  means  of  irrigating  canals,  who  constructed  of  considerable  trade,  the  exports  being  chiefly 
krge  dwellings  of  adobe,  and  who  made  a  su-  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  the  imports  different 
perior  kind  of  pottery,  la  this  district  is  an  kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  It  was  formerly 
edifice  of  adobe,  originally  3  stories  high,  with  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  for  all  the  Span- 
very  solid  walls,  which  is  stfll  in  good  preser-  ish  colonies  in  America. 
Tation.  This  building  was  abandoned  and  in  PUFEKDORF,  Samum,,  a  German  publicist, 
a  ruinous  condition  3  centuries  ago,  when  the  bom  near  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  Jan.  8, 1633,  died 
Spaniards  penetrated  the  country,  while  the  in  Berlin,  Oct.  26,  1694,  He  was  the  son  of  a 
plain  for  miles  around  is  strewn  with  frag-  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  was  educated  for  the 
inents  of  pottery  and  stone  grinders  similar  to  ministry  at  Grimma  and  the  university  of  Leip- 
those  used  by  the  present  tribes  of  Indians,  sic.  In  1666  he  repaired  to  Jena,  and  under 
Round  heaps  in  all  directions  show  that  the  the  inflnence  of  Erhard  Weigel,  whose  system 
population  was  probably  large.  In  the  valley  of  teaching  mathematics  and  philosophy  was 
of  the  Salinas,  N.  of  the  Gila,  are  similar  re-  then  attracting  attention  in  Germany,  he  de- 
mains,  with  evidences  of  an  extensive  artificial  voted  himself  to  those  studies,  and  also  to  that 
irrigation  at  a  remote  period.  The  same  peo-  ofthe  law  of  nature.  Upon  quitting  Jena  he  was 
pie  seem  to  have  extended  themselves  south-  advised  by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  was  in  the 
ward  about  200  miles  into  the  state  of  Chihua-  employment  of  Oxenstiern,  the  prime  minister 
iua,  as  the  numerous  remains  known  as  Oasas  of  Sweden,  to  enter  the  foreign  diplomatic  ser- 
Grandes,  near  amodem  town  and  on  a  river  of  vice,  and  as  the  first  step  toward  this  object  he 
the  same  name,  sufficiently  prove.  But  except  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Swedish  ambas- 
at  this  place,  there  are  no  remdns  of  the  Pue-  sador  at  Copenhagen.  Being  detained  with 
bio  Indians  south  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Gila,  the  ambassador's  family  in  Copenhagen  in  con- 
PUEETO  BEliO,  or  Poeto  Bello,  a  sca^  sequence  of  a  war  between  Denmai-k  and  Swe- 
port  town  of  New  Granada,  situated  on  the  Jf.  den,  he  employed  Lis  leisure  in  preparing  a 
Bide  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  40  m.  N.  N,  W.  work  on  general  law,  in  which  the  principles 
from  Panama.    It  stands  on  the  side  and  at  the  of  Grotjus,  Hobbes,  and  other  jurists  were 
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combined  with  obaervations  of  his  own.    This  copious  materials  placed  at  his  disposal.     In 

was  published  iu  Holland  in.  1660  nnder  the  1688  he  accepted  a  similar  office  at  the  court 

title  of  Elemeuta  Juri^prudentim   Universalis,  of  Frederic  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 

and,  notwithstanding  ite  harsh  and  repulsive  the  history  of  whose  reign  he  pufalbhed  under 

style,  attracted  great  attention  from  the  ori-  the  title  of  Commentarii  de  £ehu»  Gestis  Fi-ed- 

ginal  views  which  it  embodied.    It  was  dedi-  erici  WUhelmi  ifaj/wi,  ElectariM  Brandenhur- 

cated  to  the  elector  palatine,  Charles  Louis,  giei,  which  is  even  less  creditable   to  him 

who,  in  coosideration  of  the  merit  of  the  work  than  the  last  mentioned  work.    Of  his  great 

as  well  as  of  the  compliment  paid  him,  founded  treatise,  first  printed  in  German  at  Leyden 

at  the  university  of  Heidelberg  a  professorahip  in    1672,  and  afterward  at  Trankfort  much 

of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and  })laced  augmented  in  1684,  the  best  edition  is  that 

Pufendorf  in  the  chair,  and  also  intrusted  him.  published    at   Leipae   eum,   Nbtii  Varwram 

with  the  education  of  his  son.     His  lectures  a    Qottl.  MatemM   (2  vols.  4to.,   1744),    The 

were  attended  by  numbers  from  aO  parts  of  French  translation  by  J.  Barbeyrac  (2  vols. 

Germany,  and  the  university,  previously  ia  a  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1712),  with  original  notes,  is 

Jangnishing    condition,  recovered   during   his  the  version  most  esteemed.     There  is  an  Eng- 

residence  mueh  of  its  ancient  prestige      The  lish  version  by  Basil  Kennet,  with  Barb eyrao'a 

constitution  of  the  Gtermanic  empire  formed  preface  and  notes  translated  by  Carew  (Lnn 

the  nest  subject  of  his  investigations,  and  in  don,  1749)     Pufendorf  also  wrote  a  number 

his  Setjerini  a,  Monza/miaiiO,  De  Statu  Tmpeni  of  other  works  of  a  pubho  or  controversial 

Germanici,  published   at  Geneva  in  lfl67,  he  charatter,  most  of  which  are  foi^otten 

showed  that  the  Germanic  system  was  an  in  PCFF  BIRD,  an  appropriate  name  for  the 

congrnons  assemblage  of  discordant  p irts  and  ivLComnm,  an  American  sub-family  ot  diumal 

the  parent  of  many  social  and  politii^l  abuses  fissirostril  birds,  placed  by  Gray  in  the  king 

At  tlie  same  time  he  pointed  out  practical  fisher  family,  but  by  the  older  and  somi  mod 

remedies  for  the  evOs  enumerated.    The  work  ern  wnters  in  the  seansorial  family  of  larbets 

■was  translated  into  the  chief  languages  of  or  eapitomno' ;  the  generic  name  iwco  is  ap 

Europe,  but  esoited  much  hostile  criticism  in  plied  by  Ouvier  to  the  latter. — In  the  typical 

Germany,  particularly  in  Austria,  where  it  was  genus  hueeo  (Linn.),  hs  recognized  by  Graj ,  the 

placed  upon  iJie  Index  Expurgatoriua  and  or-  bill  is  long,  strong,  elevated,  and  very  broad  at 

■  dered  to  be  burned  by  tie  hangman.    Pufen-  the  base,  where  it  is  i\a-nished  with  tufts  of 

dorf  defended   the   work,   without   aeknowi-  strong  bristles,  and  suddenly  curved  at  the  tip, 

edging  the  authorship,  but  found  his  position  which  is  hooked ;  the  gape  very  wide;  nostrila 

BO  uncomfortable,  in  consequence  of  the  acri-  concealed  bytheprojectingplnmesandbristles; 

monions  controversy  in  which  he  became  in-  ■wings  moderate  and  rounded,  the  Ist  quill  short 

volved  with  German  publicists,  that  in  1670  and  the  4th  the  longest ;  tml  long,  broad,  even, 

he  ghidly  accepted  from  Charlea  XL  of  Sweden  rounded  on  the  sides;  tara  shorter  than  the 

the  professorship  of  the  law  of  nations  at  the  middle  toe,  strong,  and  covered  in  front  with 

nniversity  of  Lund.    Two  years  later  he  pub-  transverse  scales;  toes  3  before  and  2  behind, 

lished  liere  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  the  outer  anterior  the  longest,  and  tlie  claws 

now  rests,  the  treatise  in  8  books  De  Jure  So-  long  and  acute.    There  are  about  a  dozen  spe- 

turts  et  Oentium,  f"  On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  cies  described,  in  tropical  South  America ;  the 

Nations"),  of  which  he  subsequently  prepared  name  is  derived  from  their  habit  of  pnffing  out 

an  f^ridgment  witli  some  variations,  entitled  the  plumage  of  the  head,  which  ^ves  them  a 

De  Officio  MominiaMOivULibri  duo  {"-Oaihei  heavy  and  Ol-balanced  appearance.    They  are 

Duties  of  a  Man  and  a  Citizen").    It  presents  solitary,  silent,  and  melancholy-looking  birds, 

a  careful  digest  of  the  law  of  natare,  and  in  its  Uving  generally  in  retii-ed  woods,  perching  on 

Btatementof  principles  corresponds  closely  with  some  low  and  thickly  leaved  branch,  with  the 

the  work  of  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis.     In  large  head  drawu  between  the  shoulders ;  thus 

arrangement,  however,  the  two  treatises  differ  they  remain  for  hours  at  a  time,  occasionally 

essentially,  Pufendorf  considering  first  the  law  darting  after  beetles  and  other  insects,  return- 

of  nature,  and  afterward  that  of  nations,  while  ing  to  tlie  same  perch,  which  they  are  said  to 

Grotius  inverts  this  natural  order  of  treating  frequent  for  months  together;  they  sometimes 

the  subjeot.    Recent  writers,  as  Wheaton  and  climb  like  woodpeckers,  supported  by  the  tail, 

Mackintosh,   rate  very  low  Pufendorf 's  ori-  in  search  of  insects  in  the  bark ;  the  nest  is 

ginal  contributions   to  the   science   of  inter-  made  in  the  Jiollows  of  trees;  they  are  not  shy, 

national  law,  praising  chiefly  his  industry  and  and  sometimes  select  spots  near  human  habita- 

research;  but  his  reputation  was  greatly  en-  tions;   their  colors  are  sombre,  very  different 

hanced  by  this  treatise,  and  on  the  invitation  from  those  of  the  barbels  witli  which  some  au- 

of  the  king  of  Sweden  he  removed  to  Stock-  thors  have  classed  them.    The  collared  puff 

holm,  and  was  appointed  councillor  of  state  bird  (£.  coUaris,  Lath.)  is  7i  inches  long;  m- 

and  royal  historiographer.    In  the  latter  ca-  fous  above,  striated  with  black;  whitish  on 

paoity  he  published  his  Gammentarii  de  Eebue  tlie  chest,  terminated  by  a  broad  black  band ;  a 

Suecicis  ai  Expeditione  Gustavi  Adolphi  usque  similar  band  across  the  shoulders;   abdomen 

ad  Abdicationem  GhriitiniB  (Utrecht,  1686),  a  rufous  white;  bill  H  inches  and  horn-colored, 

work  of  no  great  value,  notwithstanding  the  The  pied  puff  bird  {B.  macrorhynchus,  Gmel.) 
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is  black,  witii  a  black  and  larger  bill ;  general  his  cause,  the  peasantry  went  over  to  his  side 
color  black,  with  forehead,  throat,  abdomen,  in  large  numbers.  With  these  he  took  numer- 
and  tip  of  tail  white.  The  spotted  pnff  bird  ous  fortresses  on  the  Ural,  the  Volga,  and  the 
(B.  tamatim,  Gmel.)  is  reddish  brown,  lighter  Don,  when  his  array  increased  to  a  moat  alarm- 
below  spotted  with  black;  forehead  and  throat  ing  extent,  numerous  Tartar  and  Finnic  tribes 
light  rufoas ;  black  stripe  from  bill  to  napo,  and  also  taking  up  arms  for  him.  He  now  marched 
white  nuchal  band.  These  species  are  from  npon  Moscow,  but  his  courage  failed  at  the 
Cayenne  and  other  parts  of  Guiana. — In  the  critical  moment,  and  ho  was  betrayed  and  sold 
geuus  monaaa  (Vieil!.)  the  bill  is  shorter,  strong  by  his  comrades  for  100,000  rubles  to  Michel- 
and  hooked,  with  the  culmcn  more  curved  son  and  Suwaroff.  The  lives  of  100,000  men 
and  the  sides  more  compressed;  4th  and  6th  were  lost  in  this  inaurrection, 
quills  equal  and  longest;  twl  very  long,  broad,  PUGET,  Biebre,  a  French  sculptor,  painter, 
soA  rounded.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  spe*  architect,  and  ship  builder,  born  in  Marseilles, 
cies  in  tropical  Ameriea,  with  habits  simihir  to  Oct,  31,  1622,  died  Dec.  S,  1694.  He  was  ap- 
the  last.  The  wax-billed  puff  bird  (M.  atra,  prenticed  to  a  ship  builder  and  wood  carver, 
Bodd)islliincheslong;billlJ-,orangoyellow;  travelled  on  foot  to  Itaiy,  and  after  suffering 
liead,neck,audnpperpartsgreenishb]ack;some  great  hardships  obtained  admission  to  the  stu- 
white  on  the  wing  coverts;  breast  and  belly  dio  of  Pietro  di  Cortona,  a  painter  in  Borne, 
cinereous;  a  short  horny  spine  at  bend  of  wing.  Eeturning  to  Marseilles  in  J643,  he  soon  found 
The  white-bearded  puff  bird  (M.  le-ucopi,  Licht.)  employment,  and  was  commissioned  by  the 
is  general  blackish  lead  color,  with  the  bill  duke  de  Brez6  to  design  a  magnificent  ship, 
red  and  its  base  surrounded  by  a  band  of  whit-  which,  in  honor  of  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria, 
ish  feathers.  The_  striped  pnff  bird  (M.fvsea,  was  called  La  Eeine.  This  splendid  specimen 
Gmel.)  is  about  7  inches  long,  of  a  dark  brown  of  naval  architecture,  decorated  with  carvings 
color,  striped  on  the  head,  sides  of  neck,  and  by  Puget,  was  completed  after  3  years  of  nnre- 
back  with  light  rufous;  below  rufous  white;  mittmg  labor.  Puget  now  returned  to  Italy, 
upper  breast  white,  bounded  by  a  narrow  semi-  and  during  a  stay  of  nearly  T  years  his  taste 
cirolo  of  black.  These  species  are  from  Cay-  for  architecture  became  paramount.  In  1653 
enne.— In  the  genus  chelidopUra  (Gould)  the  bill  he  was  at  home  again,  and  painted  many  church 
is  shorter  than  the  head,  with  base  broad  and  pictures  for  Marseilles,  Ais,  Toulon,  Cuers,  and 
elevated,  culmen  curved  as  in  the  cuckoos,  and  La  Ciotat.  A  serious  illness  obliging  him  to 
tip  sharp;  wings  reaching  nearly  to  end  of  ^ve  up  painting  in  1655,  he  devoted  himself  to 
tail,  3d  and  4th  quills  equal  and  loHgest;  tdl  sculpture  in  marble.  The  gate  and  the  balcony 
very  short  and  even,  and  tarsi  very  short,  of  the  city  hall  at  Toulon,  which  he  built  and 
Gray  describes  a  single  species,  the  swallow  carved,  werebisfirstworks.  Fonqnet  commis- 
puff  bird  (C  tenehrosa,  Gould),  about  7  inches  sioned  him  to  obtain  in  Italy  a  supply  of  Carrara 
long,  of  a  blackish  color,  with  a  black  bill;  marble  for  the  embellishments  of  his  princely 
rump  white,  and  lower  part  of  abdomen  light  country  seat  at  Taux,  but  he  had  proceeded  no 
rufous.  It  is  a  bird  of  powerful  flight,  resort-  furtherthaaGenoawhenheheardof  the  fallof 
ing  to  the  topmost  branches  of  trees,  whence  his  employer.  He  was  then  induced  to  settle  at 
it  darts  in  pursuit  of  insects. — Figures  of  many  Genoa,  where  he  executed  the  statues  of  Ales- 
of  these  puff  birds  may  be  found  in  Swainson's  sandro  Sauli  and  St.  Sebastian  in  the  church  of 
"  Birds  of  Braril  and  Mexico"  (London,  1841),  Carisnano,  that  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  a  group  of 
PUFFIN",  a  web-footed  bird.  See  Acs.  tlie  Assumptionfor  the  hospital,aMadonnafor 
PUGATOHEFF,  Ykmeltan,  a  Cossack  chief-  the  Balbi  palace  and  another  for  the  Carrega 
tain  and  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  palace,  the  gilt  bronze  tabernacle  and  angels  in 
bom  in  Simoveisk  on  the  Don  in  1726,  execut-  the  church  of  St.  Oyr,  the  altar  of  Nostra  Don- 
ed  in  Moscow,  June  10, 1775.  He  first  appears  na  delle  Vigne,  and  the  group  of  the  "  Elope- 
as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  disciplined  robbers,  ment  of  Helen."  He  made  also  a  magnificent 
Jnthe7years'warbe  served  first  in  thePruBsian  bass-relief  representing  the  Assumption  for  the 
and  then  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  subsequent-  duke  of  Mantua.  He  was  in  the  tide  of  pros- 
lyinthe  Russian  war  agdnst  Turkey.  Ketum-  perity  at  Genoa,  when  in  16S5,  on  the  recom- 
ing  to  his  native  land,  he  was  imprisoned  for  mendation  of  Oavaliere  Bernini,  who  on  a  visit 
seditious  conduct ;  but  having  recovered  his  to  France  bad  greatly  admired  his  works,  he 
liberty,  he  went  to  Yaitzkoi,  where  a  resem-  was  recalled  by  Colbert,  and  appointed  director 
blance  noticed  between  himself  and  Peter  111.  of  ship  decorations  at  the  dockyards  of  Toulon, 
prompted  him  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  mur-  On  his  arrival  there  he  commenced  building  a 
dered  monarch,  to  forge  a  tale  about  his  escape  large  ship,  Le  Magniflijue,  adorned  with  carv- 
from  death,  and  to  declare  that  he  was  now  to  ings  on  a  scale  of  unheard  of  grandeur ;  this 
set  about  the  task  of  regaining  his  throne.  Tlie  ship  was  soon  afterward  lost  at  sea.  He  began 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  1773,  an  arsenal  at  Toulon ;  but  its  progress  being 
when  a  manifesto  of  Pugatoheff  in  the  name  of  hindered  by  official  intrigues,  he  retired  in  dis- 
Peter  HI.  was  published.  At  first  he  had  only  gust  to  his  native  city.  Wliile  attending  to  his 
a  few  hundred  men,  but  after  he  had  got  pos-  duties  as  naval  director,  he  had  obtained  8 
session  of  the  fortress  of  Taitzkoi,  and  the  re-  blocks  of  Carrara  marble,  and  out  of  one  of 
ligious  sect  of  the  Raakolnika  had  embraced  them  he  had  partly  carved  the  group  npon 
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which  his  fame  mainly  rests.  Lis  "  Milo  of  the  works  of  other  poets  and  by  translations ; 
Orotona  devoured  hy  a  Lion."  Len6tre,  hav-  and  in  1801,  a  third  Welshman,  Edward  Wil- 
ing seen  the  work  in  its  -nnflnished  state,  wa8  liams,  being  associated  with  them,  they  pub- 
so  impressed  with  it  that  he  bestowed  unbound-  lished  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  "  Myvyrian 
ed  praise  Hpon  it  in  the  presence  of  Colbert  and  Archaiology;"  a  third  volume  appeared  in  1807. 
Louis  XIV. ;  in  consequence  of  which  Puget  Pnghe  also  prepared  a  Welsh  and  English  dio- 
received  orders  to  complete  the  group  for  the  tionary  (1783-1803),  and  the  "  Cambrian  Biog- 
gardens  at  Versailles.  It  was  finished  in  1683.  ruphy"  (1803);  published  a  Welsh  magazine 
His  group  of  Andromeda  and  Perseus  was  com-  entitled  Y  Oreal;  translated  into  Welsh  the 
pletedin  1685,  and  brought  to  Versailles  by  hia  "Paradise  Lost"  andHeber's  "Palestine;"  and 
son;  3  years  later  he  himself  went  there  with  edited  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales," 
his  baas-relief  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes.  On  printed  by  the  record  commission  in  1841. 
his  return  to  Marseilles,  which  he  had  already  PU&IN.  L  AueusTus,  an  English  architec- 
adorned  with  many  edifices  and  monuments,  tural  draughtsman  of  Erenljh  extraction,  bom 
he  superintended  the  building  of  the  church. of  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  died 
the  charity  hospital,  executed  his  last  work  in  Dec.  19,  1832.  He  was  frequently  employed 
bass-relief,  "  The  Plague  of  Milan,"  and  spent  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  in  making  archi- 
hislateryears  in  comparative  retirement.  For  tectuial  drawings  for  engraving,  but  is  best 
himself  and  family  he  had  built  a  house  iu  a  known  by  a  series  of  elaborate  works  on  the 
style  suited  to  his  own  genius,  the  gate  of  Gothic  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  These 
which  was  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Christ  with  comprise  "  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture 
this  motto :  Nul  hien  sani  peins.  In  1807  a  selected  from  various  ancient  Edifices  in  Eng- 
colnmnsurraonnted  by  a  bust  was  erected  in  his  land,"  &c.  (3  vols.  foL  and  4to.,  with  114 
honor  by  the  city  of  Marseilles.  plates,  1823),  the  descriptions  of  which  were 

PUGET  SOUND,  a  collection  of  inlets,  sit-  written  chiefly  by  E.  J.  Wilson;  "Ardiitec- 

nated  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Washington  terri-  tnral  Illustrations  of  the  Buildings  of  London" 

tory,  forming  the  8.  termination  of  Admiralty  (2  vols.  4to.,  1824),  and  "  Specimens  of  the 

inlet, whichisconnected with thePacificbythe  Architecture  Antiquities  of  Normandy,"  i&c, 

Strait  of  Juan  de  Puca.    The  sound  covers  an  (1825-'8),  both  published  in  con.iunction  with 

area  of  about  15  sq.  m.,  and  the  narrows  which  John  Britton  the  antiquary.      He  also  made 

connect  it  with  the  inlet  are  about  41-  m.  long  the  drawings  for  a  work  entitled  "Paris  and 

and  1  m.  broad;  all  the  approaches  are  com-  its  Environs   displayed,"  and  prepared,  with 

pletely  commanded  by  Point  Defiance  on  the  E.  the  assistance  of  his  son,  "Gothic  Omamenta 

The  inlets,  in  the  order  in  which  they  sncceed  selected  from  various  Buildings  in  England 

from  the  entrance,  have  been  named,  after  the  and  France."     II.  Acoustin  Wbmy  Kortk- 

olBcersoftheU.  S.exploringespedition,  Carr's,  Mobe,  sou  of  the  preceding,  born  in  England 

Case's,  Hammersley's,  Totten's,  Eld's,  Budd's,  in  1811,   died   at  Bamsgate,   Sept.   14,   1852. 

and  Henderson's,  and  are  united  by  passages  From  his  father  he  acquired  a  taste  for  medi- 

which  form  several  islands  and  peninsulas.  »val  architecture,  and  first  turned  his  atten- 

They  are  aU  safe,  deep,  and  capacious  harbors,  tion  to  deagniug  ornamental  Gothic  furniture 

surrounded  by  ferlile  land  and  well  supplied  and  metal  work.     On  these  subjects  he  pub- 

with  water.     On  many  of  the  islands  and  pen-  lished  "  Designs  for  Gothic  Furniture  in  the 

insniaa  good  slate  and  sandstone  are  found;  Style  of  the  15th  Century"  (1835),  "Designs 

and  the  shores  are  covered  with  abundance  of  for  Iron  and  Brass  Work  in  the  Style  of  the 

excellent  timber.     A  considerable  extent  of  15th  and  16th  Centuries"  (1835),  "Designsfor 

ground  is  cultivated  at  the  S.  part  of  the  sound,  Gold  and  Silver-Smiths' Work"  (1836),  and 

and  several  saw  mills  have  been  erected  on  ''  Ancient  Timber  Houses"  (1836),  all  of  which 

its  shores.    Timber,  grain,  butter,  and  cheese  had  a  material  influence  in  promoting  the  late 

are  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  W.  coast  revival  in  the  taste  for  Gothic  forms.     He  also 

of  Sorth  and  South  America  and  to  Australia,  published  "  Contrasts,  or  a  Parallel  between 

The  sound  was  named  after  an  officer  in  Van-  the  Noble  Edifices  of  the  14th  and  15th  Oea- 

conver's  expedition,  turies,   and  similar  Buildings  of  the  present 

PUGHE,  William  Owen,  a  Welsh  author.  Decay  of  Taste"  (2d  ed.,  1841),  a  wort  which 
born  at  Tyn  y  Bryn,  Merionethshire,  in  1759,  excited  the  animadversion  of  architects,  chiefly 
died  in  1835.  His  original  name  was  William  on  account  of  the  caustic  tone  in  which  the 
Owen,  to  which  he  added  that  of  Pnghe  late  author  conveyed  his  ideas.  Becoming  a  con- 
in  Ufe,  upon  receiving  an  inheritance.  At  the  vert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  devoted 
age  of  17  he  was  sent  to  London  to  earn  his  himself  with  singular  earnestnras  to  the  study 
living,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  ofecclesiasticalGothioarchiteeture,andthence- 
Owen  Jones,  a  tradesman  and  an  enthusiast  forth  his  talents  were  almost  exclusively  em- 
for  ancient  Welsh  literature,  with  whose  ployed  in  the  erection  or  embellishment  of  edi- 
anpport  and  encoaragement  ho  entered  npon  a  fices  connected  with  the  public  worship  or  dis- 
course of  study  for  the  elucidation  of  that  sub-  cipline  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  number  of 
jeet.  The  two  published  in  conjunction  in  which  is  said  to  exceed  that  undertaken  by 
1789  the  poems  of  Da^dd  ap  Gwiiym,  a  bard  any  other  Englishman  since  the  reformation. 
of  the  14th  century.    This  was  followed  by  AmonghiBeariypatronswastheearlofShrewa- 
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bury,  for  whose  seat  of  Alton  Towers  lie  de-  of  ladiari  com,  60,976  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
signed  a  cturch,  school  house,  and  monastery.  5,501  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  2  saw  mills, 
Such  WHS  his  devotion  to  his  faith  that  be  in-  13  churches,  and  12f  pupils  attending  public 
variably  declined  to  design  for  Protestant  eehools.  Capital,  IlawkinsTOlo,  III.  A  cen- 
places  of  worship,  and  seldom  accepted  com-  tra!  co.  of  Ark.,  intersected  by  the  Arkansas 
missions  from-  Protestants  for  buildings  for  river  and  drained  by  its  brandies;  wea,  1,200 
secular  purposes.  The  chief  exceptions  to  this  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  11,700,  of  whom  3,505 
rule  were  the  gateway  to  Magdalen  college,  were  shives.  In  the  8.  the  surface  is  level  and 
Oxford,  and  the  elaborate  mediseval  oma-  in  the  N.  and  W.  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  nioder- 
mentation  of  the  new  parliament  houses  at  ateiy  fertile.  Lead,  slate,  and  escellent  granite 
"Westminster.  Having  amassed  a  consider-  are  found.  The  productions  in  1864  were  333,- 
able  property,  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Earns-  I9S  bushels  of  Indian  com,  20,960  of  oats,  and 
gate,  and  erected  thereon  a  house,  church,  8,038  bales  of  cotton.  In  1850  there  were  4 
schools,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  dedicated  to  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  6  churches,  and  247 
St.  Ai^nstine.  Toward  the  close  of  Lis  life  pupib  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Lif^ 
his  religious  zeal  perceptibly  increased,  and  in  tie  Eock,  IV.  A  8.  co.  of  Ky.,  bordered  S.  by 
1850  he  published  a  number  of  pamphlets  the  Cumberland  river,  and  E.  by  the  Eock 
testiMng  his  devotion  to  his  feifli,  among  Oastle ;  area,  about  5B0  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
which  were  "  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  17,203,  of  whom  1,330  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
of  Enmsgate,"  "An  Earnest  Appeal  for  the  diversified  surface,  with  several  elevated  ranges, 
Eevivalof  the  ancient  Plain  Song,"  "ThePres-  and  contains  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  The  pro- 
ent  8tat«  of  Public  "Worship  among  the  Eo-  ductions  in  1850  were  568,864  bushels  of  In- 
man  Catholics,"  &c.  In  the  succeeding  year  dian  corn,  18,385  of  wheat,  125,002  of  oata. 
Lis  intellect  yielded  to  the  severe  mental  es-  6,883  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  34,876  of  wool, 
citement  in  which  ho  indulged,  and  for  several  There  were  35  churches,  and  1,220  pupils  at- 
months  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Somerset. 
He  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  removed  to  his  V.  A  S",  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  intersected  by  Tippe- 
ownresidence.butdiedsoOiiafter.  Inprinciple  eanoe  river;  area,  432  so.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
lie  was  so  thoroughly  wedded  to  Gothic  archt-  5,703.  It  has  a  nearly  level  surface,  abont 
tecture,  that  he  was  unwilling,  as  he  expressed  equally  divided  between  prairie  and  odt  open- 
it,  "  to  deviate  one  tittle  from  its  spirit.''  His  ings,  and  a  generally  ferlfle  soil.  The  produc- 
works  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  con-  tions  in  1860  were  27,693  bushels  of  wheat, 
temporary  and  subsequent  architects.  His  95,915  of  Indian  corn,  15,050  of  oats,  2,276  tons 
chief  publications,  in  addition  to  those  men-  of  hay,  and  3,889  lbs.  of  wool.  Capital,  Winni- 
tioned,  are  :  "  Examples  of  Gothic  Arohitec-  mac,  VI.  A  S.  co.  of  111.,  separated  from  Ky. 
ture"  (3  vols.  4to.,  225  plates,  1838);  "True  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  bordered  N.  W.  by  Cash 
Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Architeo-  river;  area,  abont  176  sq.  m, ;  pop,  in  18B0, 
tare"  (1841);  "An  Apology  for  the  Revival  of  3,950.  It  has  a  level  and  well  wooded  surface 
Christian  Architecture"  (1848);  and  "Glos-  and  a  feri,ile  soil.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
eary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament"  (1844).  87,145  bnshels  of  Indian  corn,  16,328  of  oats, 

PULASEI,  the  name  of  counties  in  7  of  the  1,474  lbs.  of  wool,  and  26,695  of  bntter.  There 
United  States.  I.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bordered  were  6  saw  mills,  3  tanneries,  2  churches,  and 
E.  partly  by  New  river,  which,  torning  to  the  149  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  in- 
"W.,  intersects  it  toward  the  8.,  Ijittle  river,  a  tersected  by  the  Illinois  central  nulroad.  Cap- 
branch  of  New,  completing  the  E,  boundary;  itaJ,  Caledonia.  VII,  A  8.  co.  of  Mo.,  inter- 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,416,  of  sected  by  the  Gasconade  river,  and  drained  by 
whom  1,589  were  slaves.  It  lies  between  two  several  of  its  branches ;  area,  1,332  sq.  m, ; 
mountain  ranges,  Walker  mountain  on  the  B".  pop.  in  1860,  8,834,  of  whom  56  were  slaves. 
W.  and  the  Blue  ridge  on  the  8.  E.  The  but-  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fer- 
face  is  broken  and  the  soil  generally  fertjlo.  tile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  246,430 
The  productions  in  1850  were  179,610  bushels  bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,352  of  wheat,  82,- 
oflndian  com,  85,384ofwheat,  63,367  of  oats,  838  of  oats,  11,894  lbs.  of  wool,  and  54,827  of 
2,639  tons  of  hay,  and  20,503  lbs,  of  wool,  butter.  There  were  3  grist  milk,  a  tannery, 
There  were  5  grist  mills,  5  sawmills,  6  tanner-  and  75  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
ies,  9  churches,  and  293  pupils  attending  pub-    tai,  Waynesville. 

lie  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $1,-  PULASKI,  OAsnaiB  (Pol,  Kazimibbz  Pu- 
707,526,  bebg  an  increase  since  1850  of  84  per  lawski),  count,  a  Polish  patriot,  who  fought 
cent.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Virginia  and  in  the  war  of  the  American  revolution,  bom  in 
Tennessee  railroad,  which  passes  through  the  1747,  died  from  a  wound  received  in  the  at- 
capital,  Newborn.  IL  A  central  co.  of  Ga.,  tack  on  Savaanali,  Oct.  11,  1779.  He  was  the 
intersected  by  the  Ocmnlgee  and  Little  Ocmul-  son  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  the  starosta  of  Wa- 
gee  rivers,  and  dvdned  by  their  branches ;  reck,  who  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  cele- 
area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,744,  of  hrated  confederation  of  Ear,  which  was  also 
whom  4,100  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  sur-  signed  by  his  3  sons  (1768).  Casimir  while  still 
face  toward  the  8.  and  rolling  toward  the  N",  young  had  been  in  the  service  of  Dube  Charles 
The  productions  in  1850  were  239,815  bushels    of  Oourland,  and  now  entered  heartily  into  the 
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war  for  the  liberation  of  hia  conntry  from  the  general,  and  received  from  him  a  oompliment- 
power  of  Rassia,  Forced  to  cross  the  Dnieater,  ary  letter,  in  which  he  stud  that,  "knowing 
he  took  refnge  after  the  Btorming  of  Bar  in  Count  Pulaski  was  there,  he  was  eure  he  would 
the  monasteryof  BerditchevwithSOO  nien,and  be  the  first  to  join  him."  The  two  ai'miea 
after  Bustwning  a  siege  of  several  weeks  capita-  united  on  Sept.  16,  and  on  Oct.  9  it  was  de- 
lated on  the  condition  that  the  garrison  should  temiined  to  carry  the  town  by  assault,  Pulas- 
be  set  at  Uberty.  He  himself,  however,  was  ki  was  placed  at  tho  head  of  the  French  and 
kept  prisoner,  and  was  not  freed  until  be  had  American  cavalry,  and  during  the  engagement 
pledged  himself  to  bear  proposals  for  a  reoon-  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  taken  on 
ciliation  to  the  chiefs  of  the  confederates;  but  board  the  U.  S,  brig  Wasp,  which  lay  in  the 
as  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty  he  refused  to  Savannah  river,  died  after  lingering  two  days, 
keep  a  promise  estorted  by  violence  and  fraud,  and  was  buried  in  the  river,  A  monument 
Joinmg  his  father  in  MoliUvia,  he  made  incur-  to  hia  memory  voted  by  oongresa  has  never 
Bions  across  the  Dniester,  and  attacked  the  been  erected,  but  one  was  raised  by  the  citi- 
Russiana  and  fortified  posts  within  the  Polisli  zena  of  Georgia  in  Savannah,  of  which  Lafay- 
hordera.  He  carried  on  a  desultory  war  in  va-  ette  during  liis  triumphal  progress  through  the 
rious  parta  of  the  country,  making  up  for  the  United  States  laid  tho  comer  stone, 
want  of  discipline  and  numbers  in  his  troops  by  PULOI,  Lnier,  an  Italian  poet,  born  in  Flor- 
the  activity  of  hia  movements,  nntil  an  unsuc-  ence  in  1431,  died  there  in  148'r.  He  obtained 
cessfUl  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  person  through  the  patronage  of  the  Medici  family  an 
of  the  king  Stanislas  Augustus,  in  1771,  caused  inferior  office  under  the  republic,  and  was  one 
a  sentence  of  outlawry  and  death  to  be  passed  of  that  brilliant  company  for  whom  Lorenzo 
against  him,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  was  his  in-  de'  Medici  kept  a  place  at  his  table.  Urged  by 
tention  to  assassinate  the  monarch.  The  coali-  the  mother  of  his  patron  to  employ  his  genius 
tion  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  for  the  con-  ia  some  nobler  work  than  tho  casual  efTnsions 
questanddivisionof  Poland,  under  the  pretence  that  he  put  forth  from  time  to  time,  he  began 
of  protecting  the  government,  was  soon  after  the  composition  of  his  MorgaiUe  Maggiore,  e. 
completed,  and  resistance  became  hopeless,  poem  which,  while  it  classes  him  as  the  last  of 
Pnlaski,  who  had  lost  his  father  and  brothers  the  old  romancers,  also  entitles  him  to  rank  as 
in  the  war,  made  his  way  to  Turkey  after  a  the  first  in  point  of  time  of  the  Italian  epic 
series  of  adventures  and  perils;  but,  unable  poets.  The  subject  is  that  legend  of  Charle- 
to  secure  any  important  aid  from  that  coun-  magne  and  his  paladins  which  refers  to  the 
try,  he  went  to  France.  There  he  deter-  treason  of  Gan,  Giano,  or  Ganellono,  a  person- 
mined  to  join  the  Americans,  then  fighting  for  age  very  bitterly  denounced  wherever  his 
independence,  and,  with  high  recommenda-  name  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  romancea  for 
tions  from  Franklin  to  WaSiington,  arrived  his  complicity  with  the  Saracens  in  brining 
at  Philadelphia  ia  the  summer  of  1777.  Ho""  about  "the  fatal  day  of  Eoncesvalles."  Sor- 
at  first  served  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer;  but  gante  is  represented  by  Pnlci  as  a  giant,  and  ia 
4  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  in  the  principal  actor  in  the  poem,  though  the 
which  he  distinguished  himself,  he  was  ap-  real  hero  is  Oriando.  The  dignity  of  the  ei^o 
pointed  by  congress  commander  of  the  cavalry  is  preserved  wherever  Orlando  appears ;  the 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  After  6  incidents  that  relate  to  him  are  natural  and  im- 
months  at  the  head  of  this  body  ho  resigned  pressive ;  but  in  all  other  parts  the  poet  gives 
his  command,  and  entered  the  main  army  at  way  to  what  is  grotesque  in  the  old  legends, 
Valley  Forge  in  March,  1778,  There  he  pro-  and  relates  tho  absurd  and  extravagant  fables 
posed  to  organize  an  independent  corps,  con-  in  colloquial  manner  and  with  an  air  of  banter 
sdsting  of  cavalry,  lancers,  and  light  infantry,  and  burlesque  exquisitely  humorous.  It  was 
and  this  proposal  was  accepted  by  congress,  first  published  in  Florence  in  1481.  One  canto 
who  empowered  him  to  rdse  and  equip  such  a  of  it  was  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Byron, 
body  of  men  to  the  number  of  268,  and,  if  the  and  the  poem  was  his  acknowledged  model 
experiment  were  successful,  to  a  still  larger  with  respect  to  style  in  "  Beppo"  and  "  Don 
number.  By  October  330  men  were  in  this  Juan,"  Pulci  was  also  the  author  of  a  mimbep 
corps,  which  was  called  Pulaski's  legion.  With  of  sonnets  and  other  short  pieces, 
this  he  marched,  in  the  beginning  of  Feb.  1779,  PULKOWA,  See  Ohbeevatoet. 
to  Sonth  Carolina  to  put  himself  under  the  PULLET,  See  Mechanics,  vol.  li.  p.  328, 
orders  of  Gen,  Lincoln,  then  commanding  the  PULQUE,  a  favorite  drink  of  the  inhabitants 
department  of  the  South.  He  reached  Charles-  of  Mexico  and  of  Central  and  South  America, 
ton  May  8,  and  while  there  vigorously  opposed  prepared  from  several  varieties  of  the  agave 
the  fffojeet  entertained  by  the  governor  and  ,4merjcona,from  the  fibres  of  whoseleavos  the 
counoilof  surrendering  the  place  to  the  British  Mexicans  also  make  their  paper.  The  plant  is 
army  then  before  the  city.  In  September  the  called  metl  by  the  Mesicana  and  maguay  de 
French  under  Count  d'Estaing  and  the  Ameri-  Oocitaa  in  Caracas.  Just  before  it  blossoms 
cans  prepared  to  besiege  Savannah,  and  during  lio  sap  ia  collected  in  pitchers  by  cutting  the 
the  march  to  Georgia  Pidaski's  legion  did  ef-  buds,  and  is  allowed  to  ferment  slightly.  In 
fectual  service  in  reconnoitring.  When  near  this  state  it  is  relished  by  foreigners,  but  the 
Savannali  he  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  French  natives  prefer  it  when  it  has  passed  into  its 
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fieoond  fermentation,  at  which  time  it  has  an 
acid  tast«  and  a  emell  like  tltat  of  putrid  meat. 
When  allowed  to  ferment  BtiU  further  it  turns 
into  vinegar,  and  if  boiled  down  becomes  airnp. 
Pnlque  brandy  is  made  of  it,  and  when  water 
and  sugar  are  mixed  with  the  sap  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  ferment  a  few  hours,  the 
drink  is  called  tepaehe. 

PULSE,  the  throhbing  of  the  arteries  caused 
by  the  intermitting  impulses  communicated  to 
the  blood  by  the  heart's  contractiona,  propa- 
gated as  a  wave  by  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries, 
perceptible  to  the  touch  in  all  but  the  smallest 
vessels,  and  visible  when  tliey  are  superficial 
or  exposed,  tie  pulsation  heing  nearly  synchro- 
nous with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricJe. 
At  each  pulsation  the  capacity  of  the  ari;ery  is 
augmented  -by  an  increase  of  diameter  and  by 
a  partial  elongation,  the  vessel  being  thereby 
lifted  from  its  bed;  this  increase  has  been  es- 
timated for  the  carotid  artery  as  ^  part,  but 
this  can  be  only  aa  approximation.  The  wave 
of  the  contained  blood  may  be  propagated  with 
a  different  velocity  from  the  wave  along  the 
walls  of  the  artery,  explaining  many  cases  of 
double  pnlse,  especially  after  the  subsidence  of 
Tasouiar  excitement.  The  variation  from  syn- 
chronism between  the  ventricular  contraction 
and  the  pulse  in  a  state  of  health  is  from  |  to  j 
of  a  second,  depending  on  the  distance  of  the 
part  examined  from  the  heart;  this  interval 
may  he  increased  in  atonic  conditions  of  the 
arterial  system.  The  pulse  is  liable  to  larv, 
Tvithin  the  limits  of  health,  from  the  s< 
diversities  of  age,  sex,  statore,  muscular 
tion,  condition  of  the  mind,  state  of  the  diges- 
tive process,  and  period  of  the  day.  The  foL 
lowing  table  is  given  by  Cai-penter  as  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  average  frequency  of  the 
pnlse  per  minute  at  different  ages: 
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In  old  o^... 
Ma  ye 

According  to  Dr.  Gny,  the  pnlse  of  the  adult 
female  usually  exceeds  that  of  the  adult  male 
of  the  same  age  by  10  to  14  beats  a  minute; 
according  to  Volkmann,  the  pulse  is  less  fre- 
quent as  the  stature  is  greater,  about  4  beats 
for  a  half  foot  in  height.  It  is  well  known  that 
muscular  exertion  increases  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse.  The  effect  of  posture  has  thus  been 
expressed  by  Dr,  Guy : 
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According  to  this  the  difference  between  stand- 
ing and  lying  in  the  former  is  J-  of  the  whole, 
in  the  latter  J ;  when  this  change  is  effected  by 
muscular  effort  the  variation  is  greater,  ac- 
counting for  many  cases  of  sudden  death  in 
persons  with  disease  of  the  heart  or  in  very 
weak  conditions  on  quickly  assuming  an  erect 
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Mental  excitement,  the  digestive 
process,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  elevation  above 
the  sea,  accelerate  the  pulse ;  as  a  general  rule, 
though  with  numerous  exceptions,  it  is  more 
frequent  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening, 
and  in  sanguine  than  in  lymphatic  tempera- 
ments. Thfe  pulse  is  slower  during  sleep,  and 
from  the  effect  of  rest,  diet,  cold,  venesection, 
and  the  action  of  many  drugs,  especially  digi- 
talis, aconite,  and  hellebore.  The  pu]se  may 
be  counted  in  any  artery,  and  in  a  manner  fa- 
miliar to  aU,  but  most  conveniently  in  the  radial 
at  tie  wrist,  in  the  carotids,  temporals,  bra- 
chial, or  femoraL  The  average  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  arterial  pulsations  to  the  respi- 
ratory movements  vanes  from  4  or  5  to  1 ; 
when  this  proportion  is  widely  departed  from, 
there  is  either  some  general  diseased  condition 
accompanied  with  fever,  some  obstruction  to 
tie  proper  aEration  of  the  blood,  or  some  dis- 
order in  the  nervous  system;  in  infiamraatory 
or  acute  diseases,  fevers,  &c.,  the  pulse  may 
be  raised  to  120  and  160  in  the  adult,  and  so 
that  it  cannot  be  counted  in  the  child ;  in  pneu- 
monia, with  the  quickened  pulse  tie  number  of 
respirations  increases  more  rapidly,  tlie  above 
proportion  becoming  as  3  or  even  3  to  1 ;  in 
hysteria  similar  increase  may  occur  in  both 
witiont  any  serious  canse.  The  pulse  is  con- 
tinued even  into  the  capillaries;  the  respirato- 
ry pulse,  long  ago  described  by  Haller,  is  the 
partial  emptying  of  the  veins  near  the  heart  by 
inspiration  and  their  partial  filling  during  ex- 
piration, which  maybe  seen  in  the  neck  of  thin 
persons  or  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  dis- 
eases ;  in  the  latter  diseases,  wien  there  is  ob- 
struction to  the  exit  of  the  blood  through  tlie 
pulmonary  artery,  the  tricuspid  valve  does  not 
close  completely,  and  regurgitation  takes  place 
into  the  superior  vena  cava,  causing  a  pulsation 
in  the  jugular  veins  synchronous  wili  that  in 
the  carotids  from  the  left  ventricle ;  there  is  also 
a  venous  pulse  in  varicose  aneurism,  where  the 
artery  and  vein  communicate.  Galen  first  drew 
attention  to  the  pulse  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  and 
enumerated  more  than  SO  diiferent  conditions 
of  it,  for  which  see  Oiomel's  Patliologie  (8vo., 
Paris,  I8S4) ;  when  it  is  above  90  it  is  called 
febrile ;  it  is  also  irregnlar  or  intermittent  in 
diseases  of  the  heart,  great  vessels,  and  peri- 
cardium, and  some  spasmodic  affections.  In 
fishes  the  heart  beats  20  to  SO  limes  in  a  min- 
ute, and  in  some  of  the  lower  forms  pulsations 
occur  in  accessory  lateral  hearts  or  swellings, 
both  venous  and  arterial;  the  pulsations  are 
much  slower  than  this  in  reptiles,  and  in  tie 
actively  breathing  birds  are  more  than  100  in 
tie  natural  state. 

PULSZKY,  Feeenoz  Aueel,  a  Hungarian 
patriot  and  author,  of  Polish  descent,  born  in 
Eperies,  Sept.  IV,  1814,  He  studied  in  his  na- 
tive town  and  at  Miskolcz,  in  1883  passed  his 
examination  as  an  advocate,  in  1836  travelled 
through  Germany,  Italy,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a 
member  of  the  arciieological  institute  of  Borne, 
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cud  in  1837  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  acade-  tones  obained  control  of  the  government,  they 
my.  Chosen  to  represent  his  native  county  of  removed  his  uncle  John  Pnlteney  from  the 
Siro3  in  the  diet  of  1839-40,  he  joined  the  op-  hoard  of  trade.  He  defended  Walpole  in  the 
position  or  liberal  party,  and  was  named  secre-  prbaeoution  instituted  against  him  in  1T12 ;  and 
tary  of  a  commission  to  frame  a  code  for  Hun-  when  that  minister  resigned  in  1717,  Pulteney 
gary.  He  was  not  reelected  to  tlje  diet,  but  also  gave  up  bis  ofBce  of  secretary  at  war, 
earnestly  advocated  the  liberal  cause  in  the  to  which  be  had  been  appointed  on  the  acces- 
oolurans  of  the  Augsburg  Allgemdne  Zeitimg,  sion  of  George  I.  But  not  long  after  a  cwJl- 
and  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Hmiga-  ness  sprang  up  between  the  two  friends ;  and 
rian  union  (nidegylet)  for  the  protection  of  although,  when  Walpole  resumed  office  in 
home  manufactures.  Upon  the  revolution  of  1730,  Pulteney  was  appointed  cofferer  of  the 
March,  1848,  he  became,  nnder  Prince  Ester-  household,  the  latter  went  over  to  the  opposi- 
hazy  at  Vienna,  under  eecretary  of  state  for  tion  in  1725,  and  after  his  dismissal  became 
Hungary.  His  influence  upon  Hungarian  af-  one  of  the  moat  bitter  enemies  of  the  minister, 
fairs  and  bis  activity  iu  this  position  were  very  He  allied  himself  with  Bolingbroke,  and  pub- 
great;  and  early  in  Oct,  1848,  when  an  open  lished  pamphlets  in  which  be  attacked  the 
conflict  between  Austria  and  Hungary  was  im-  ministry  so  virulently  as  to  bring  about  a  dud 
miaent,  Palszky  received  an  autograph  letter  in  1781  between  himself  and  Lord  Hervey. 
from  the  emperor,  which  informed  him  that  Through  the  brilliancy  of  bis  speeches,  and 
bis  "  resignation  was  accepted,"  though  no  the  patriotic  sentiments  wilb  wbicb  they  were 
resignation  had  been  tendered.  A  few  days  filled,  be  became  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
later,  however,  a  revolutionary  outbreak  drove  nation,  and  in  1743  succeeded  in  driving  "Wal- 
the  emperor  from  bis  capital  When  Windiscb-  pole  from  power.  "When  in  opposition  be 
griltzbocamemasterof  Vienna,  Pulszkyescaped  seems  to  have  made  the  declaration  that  he 
to  Pesth,  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  London  would  never  take  of&oe;  and  now,  when  all 
by  Kossuth,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  Eng-  England  was  at  his  feet,  he  constructed  a  oabi- 
land  some  support  for  the  Hungarian  cause,  net,  leaving  himself  out,  though  accepting  a 
He  remdned  in  England  until  joined  there  by  peerage.  Tlie  people  bow  considered  them- 
Kossuth,  whom  be  accompanied  on  bis  visit  selves  as  betrayed,  and  by  the  new  ministry  he 
to  the  United  States,  In  March,  1861,  having  was  treated  with  indifference  and  abuse.  As 
removed  from  London  to  Turin,  he  was  elected  Chesterfield  wrote:  "He  shrunk  into  insig- 
a  member  of  the  diet  of  Pesth  by  the  district  nifioance  and  an  earldom."  When  in  174S  the 
of  Szfiosen  in  the  county  of  IffigrM,  but  was  Pelbam  ministry  resigned,  Pulteney  became 
prevented  from  reentering  bis  native  country  premier ;  but  so  little  influence  had  be,  that  ho 
by  the  Austrian  government.  Pulszky  has  pub-  was  unable  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  any  men 
lished  Avs  dem  Tagelmclie  eines  in  Gn/aabH-  of  importance,  and  in  consequence  he  hold  of- 
tannien  reUenden  U-ngam  (Pesth,  1837) ;  Die  fice  for  only  two  days.  After  this  he  was  com- 
Jakohiner  in  Ungam  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1851) ;  paratively  little  in  public  bfe,  but  in  1760  he 
"  Tales  and  Traditions  of  Hungary"  (London,  published  "  A  Letter  to  Two  Great  Men"  (Pitt 
1851);  "Red,  White,  and  Black,"  an  account  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle),  which  seems  to 
of  travels  in  the  United  States  (London,  1853);  have  attracted  attention  for  a  time.  As  his 
Idem  mr  J'hiloaophie  der  SescJiicAte  Ungatns,  only  son  had  died  before  him,  the  peerage  in 
andseveralotherbooksof  amiscellaneouscbar-  his  family  became  extinct 
acter,— Tkeeesa  W*LTHBK,wifeofthepreced-  PULTOOK,  Eobeet,  an  English  author, 
ing,  born  in  Vienna  in  1815,  accompanied  her  whose  only  known  work,  published  in  I^ndon 
husband  (to  whom  she  was  married  in  1845)  in  1750,  is  a  romance,  entitled  "The  Life  and 
to  England,  and  subsequently  on  his  visit  to  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins,"  which  describes 
the  United  States,  and,  in  addition  to  her  joint  an  imaginary  race  of  flying  islanders  in  the 
authorship  of  the  "  Tales  and  Traditions"  and  South  Pacific.  It  has  gone  through  many 
"Red,White,  and  Black,"  has  written  "Me-  editions  both  inEngland  and  the  UnitedStates, 
moirs  of  a  Hungarian  Lady"  (2  vols.,  London,  and  has  become  a  standard  work  of  fiction. 
1850).  The  name  of  the  author  was  nntnown  till 
PULTEJTEY,  William,  earl  of  Bath,  an  Eng-  1835,  when,  at  a  sale  by  auction  of  hooks  and 
!isb  statesman,  born  in  1682,  died  in  1764.  manuscripts  which  had  belonged  to  Dodsley 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at  the  publisher,  the  original  agreement  for  the 
Ohristcburch,  Oxford,  travelled  on  the  conti-  copyright  of  the  book  was  found,  in  which 
nent,  and  became  member  of  parliament  for  Pultock  is  described  as  "of  Cleitient's  Inn', 
the  borough  of  Hedon  in  Yorkshire.  This  po-  gentleman,"  from  which  it  is  supposed  that  he- 
sition  he  owed  to  his  guardian,  Henry  Guy,  was  a  bencher  of  the  inn.  Erom  the  agree- 
who  subsequently  leC6  bim  a  legacy  of  £40,000  ment  it  appears  that  he  bad  sold  his  story  for- 
and  landed  estat*  to  the  amount  of  £500  a  £20,  witli  12  copies  of  the  work,  and  a  set  of 
year.  Having  joined  the  whig  party,  be  con-  the  first  impressions  of  the  en^avings  that 
tinned  to  represent  Hedon  throughout  the  were  to  accompany  it.  Nothing  more  is 
whole  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  conducted  known  of  bim.  "His  boot,"  says  Soothey, 
himself  with  bo  much  warmth  in  the  prosecu-  "  is  a  work  of  great  genius,  and  I  know  that 
tion  of  Sacheveroll,  that  when  in  1710  the  both    Sir  Walter    Scott   and   Mr.    Cbleridge 
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thought  as  highly  of  it  as  I  do.     His  winged  on  rocts  orniata  to  dry;  the  article  is  then 

people  are  the  most  beautiful  creatures    of  sold  to  the  larger  dealers,  and  packed  in  balea 

magination  that  ever  were  devised."'  for  exportation.     The  traide  is  prinoipaJly  con- 

PULTOWA,  or  Poltava,  a  government  of  fined  to  the  districts  of  Hilo,  Hamakna,  and 
European  Russia,  province  of  Ukraine,  boundud  Puna  on  Hawaii;  and  the  shipments  are  to 
K.  by  Tehemigov  and  Koorsk,  E.  by  Kharkov,  San  Francisco,  Australia,  Vancouver's  island, 
S.  by  Ekaterinoslav  and  Oherson,  and  W.  by  &,c.  From  the  custom  house  returns  of  Ha- 
Kiev;  area,18,63isq.Hi. ;  pop.  in  1866, 1,753,-  waii,  the  trade  b  seen  to  have  increased  from 
144.  The  Burfftce  .consists  of  an  almost  un-  3,479  lbs.  in  1851  to  313,320  lbs.  in  1858.  At 
broken  plain,  which  declines  gradually  to  the  the  introduction  of  the  article  into  San  Fran- 
S.  W.,  where  the  Dnieper  flows  along  the  fron-  cisco  in  1854,  it  sold  for  28  cts.  per  lb.  It  is 
tier  for  upward  of  200  m.,  and  receives  the  now  regartJed  as  a  staple  export  of  the  Band- 
drainage  of  the  government  by  several  rivers,  with  islands.  By  the  natives  it  has  long  been 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Bula,  used  for  pillows,  &c.  When  woven  it  pro- 
Vorskla,  and  Orel.  Potters'  clay,  lime,  chalk,  duces  a  fabric  intermediate  in  character  be- 
and  saltpetre  are  the  most  valuable  minerals,  tween  silk  and  wool.  The  East  Indian  article 
The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  only  a  small  has  been  introduced  into  the  Dutch  pharma- 
portion  in  the  S.  E.  part  is  barren.  The  prin-  copraia,  and  is  employed,  like  cotton,  wool, 
dpal  crops  rdsed  are  barley,  oats,  wheat,  buck-  f  ow,  or  beaver  nap,  as  a  styptic 
wheat,  and  millet.  Large  numbers  of  catilo  PUMA.  See  Cougar. 
and  sheep  are  reared.  The  manufactures  con-  PUMICE,  a  porous  feldspathic  scoria  from 
flist  of  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  brandy,  volcanoes.  The  pores  are  linear,  and  so  fine 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  can  as  often  to  be  barely  visible  except  by  the  aid 
read  and  write. — Pultowa,  the  capital,  is  situ-  of  a  magnifying  glass.  Its  speciflo  gravity  is 
ated  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Poltavka  2.2  to  2.4,  but  by  reason  of  its  spongy  texture 
and  Vorskla,  445  m.  8,  S.  V.  from  Moscow ;  pieces  of  it  are  often  buoyant  enough  to  float 
pop.  in  1851,  20,071.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  «i  water.  It  consists  chiefly  of  sUica,  with 
wall  and  defended  by  a  citadel  near  the  centre  sometimes  17  per  cent,  of  alumina,  6  per  cent, 
of  the  town.  Thereareacathedral,  11  churches,  of  soda,  and  4  of  potash.  It  is  of  grayish 
a  convent,  and  a  school  for  cadets.  The  streets  shades  of  color,  passing  into  yellow  and  brown, 
are  broad  and  well  laid  out,  and  there  is  a  large  The  chief  source  from  which  it  is  obtained  for 
square  with  a  monument  in  the  middle  erected  commercial  purposes  is  Campo  Bianco,  one  of 
in  memorv  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  near  the  the  Lipari  islands,  where  it  forms  a  hill  of 
town  won  the  great  baUle  (July  8,  1709)  in  nearly  1,000  feet  high.  In  the  arts  pumice  is 
which  the  Swedes  were  totally  routed  and  largely  employed,  mostly  in  a  pulverired  state, 
Charles  XII.  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Turkey,  as  a  polishing  material.  It  is  also  used  in  lump 
(See  Chaelks  XIL)  A  fine  obelisk  stands  upon  for  grinding  and  smoothing  surfaces -of  metallic 
the  field,  and  divine  service  is  annually  per-  plates,  leather,  Ac. 
formed  in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  PUMP,   a  machine  for   raising  or  forcing 

PULU,  or  Veobtabi-e  Silk,  the  long  silky  water,  operating  in  genera!  on  the  principle 
fibres  that  cover  the  stipes  or  stalks  of  a  spe-  that  the  air  being  exhausted  from  a  pipe,  the 
cies  of  fern  which  grows  in  the  Sandwich  lower  end  of  which  is  in  a  reservoir  of  water, 
islands.  A  similar  product  has  been  known  in  the  water  is  pushed  by  the  external  pressure 
Sumatra,  obtained  from  a  fern  called  the  pen-  of  the  atmosphere  up  this  pipe,  whence  by 
ghammr  or  penawar  djambi.  The  long,  spark-  various  contrivances  it  is  discharged  at  a 
ung,  brown,  hairy-like  fibres  which  clothe  the  higher  level.  Respecting  the  introduction  of 
stems,  resemble  more  the  covering  of  animals  pumps  nothing  certdn  is  known.  "Wilkinson 
than  of  plants ;  and  it  is  suppos^  that  from  states  that  an  instrument  resembling  a  portable 
this  plant  originated  the  ancient  fable  of  the  pump  is  often  represented  in  the  sculptures  of 
Scythian  or  vegetable  Ifunb.  This  was  said  to  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  but  such  a  machine 
he  an  animal  that  epmng  from  a  seed  out  of  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  other 
the  earth,  to  which  it  continued  rooted.  It  had  nations  of  antiquity,  nor  by  the  Greeks  and 
a  sort  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  lived  by  brows-  Eomans,  nor  by  any  rude  nations  of  later  times, 
ing  all  within  Its  reach,  till  finally  it  died  for  The  contrivances  of  the  Asiatics  for  raising 
want  of  further  sustenance.  The  Eussian  name  water  are  wheels  furnished  with  buckets  upon 
of  (he  animal  is  baromets,  which  has  been  ap-  their  periphery,  the  poltf  and  bucket  of  the 
plied  as  a  specific  name  to  the  plant.  The  most  ancient  as  well  as  modern  use,  and  the 
Sandwich  island  pulu  is  the  produce  of  a  Archimedean  screw.  Several  classes  of  pumps 
fern  of  the  genus  eilotiwm,  the  specific  name  are  recognized,  as  lifting,  forcing,  rotary,  and 
of  which  is  nnoertmn ;  or  it  may  be  produced  centrifugal,  distinguished  from  eaeh  other  by 
by  several  species  of  this  genus.  It  grows  on  the  different  contrivances  for  eshausting  the 
lands  elevated  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  above  air  and  raising  the  water.  The  lifting  pump  b 
the  sea,  and  frequently  reaches  the  height  of  the  most  simple  form  of  the  machine.  The 
15  feet.  Each  plant,  when  4  years  old,  pro-  pipe  itself  is  the  working  chamber,  and  within 
duces  2  or  3  ounces  of  the  fibres.  These  are  it  a  piston  ftimished  with  a  valve  opening  up- 
gathered  by  women  and  diildren,  and  spread  ward  is  made  to  move  up  and  down.    Through 
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this  valvo  the  air  is  forced  up  by  Ui6  down  are  provided  with  a  long  solid  plunger,  which 
stroke,  aad  ia  raised  as  the  piaton  ascends,  works  in  a  tight  stuffing  box,  bnt  in  the  barrel 
The  water  at  the  bottom  follows  the  wr  into  immediately  below  this  loosely.  The  rods  of 
the  tube  and  ttrough  the  valve  till  the  weight  forcing  pnmpa  are  outside  of  the  lifts  or  pipea 
of  the  colnnm  counterbalances  the  pressure  entering  only  the  working  chamber.  In  large 
that  pushes  it.  If  a  pump  could  be  made  with  .pumps  they  act  by  their  weight,  the  power 
piston  and  valve  working  air-tight,  the  height  being  oserted  to  lift  them  and  not  tJie  water, 
of  the  column  of  water  thna  rwaed  should  be  In  lifting  pumps  the  rods  usually  pass  through 
just  sufficient  to  counterbalance  by  its  weight  the  whole  height  of  the  discharge  pipe,  which 
the  atmospheric  preaanre ;  and  this  at  the  level  must  be  vertical,  and  the  power  is  exerted  to 
of  the  sea  is  34  feet;  but  38  feet  is  commonly  lift  them  and  the  column  of  water  together. — 
the  height  which  the  water  reaches.  To  nearly  Eotahy  Pumps.  A  great  variety  of  pumps  have 
thia  height  the  water  may  be  discharged  through  been  contrired  of  the  rotary  clasa.  In  these  the 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  by  merely  taking  piston  is  formed  of  one  or  more  wings  attached 
off  the  atmospheric  pressure  as  described,  or  to  a  horizontal  axis  which  passes  through  the 
by  what  ia  called  suction,  a  portion  of  the  water  ends  of  a  very  short  cylinder.  Revolving  in  this 
being  allowed  to  flow  up  tlirough  the  piston,  cylinder,  the  wings  first  produce  a  partial  vaeu- 
which  works  below  this  opening.  To  raise  it  um,and  thenpropel  beforethemthe  waterthat 
higher,  the  piston  rod  and  tube  are  extended  enters  by  the  supply  pipe.  The  varieties  of  this 
npwai'd  to  any  height,  and  the  water,  continn-  class  of  pump  difi'er  from  each  other  in  the  con- 
ally  accumulating  above  the  valve  in  the  piston  trivances  by  which  thewateris  prevented  from 
with  each  stroke,  is  at  last  raised  to  the  outlet,  being  carried  round  the  entire  cylinder  and  is 
To  prevent  the  watei'from  flowing  hack  as  the  forced  up  the  discharge  pipe.  These  are  numer- 
piston  goes  down,  a  second  valve  also  opening  ous,  and  many  of  them  exhibit  much  ingenuity, 
upward  is  set  in  the  tube  within  a  few  feet  of  One,  invented  about  theyear  1818,  andknown  as 
the  bottom.  With  such  pumps  water  is  raised  the  Massaehusetta  pump,  resembles  the  blowing 
more  than  lOO  feet,  sometimes  even  200  feet,  fan,  Foiirwingsorvanesareattachedtoanaxia 
at  a  single  lifl^  (See  Mine,  vol.  si.  p.  537.)  which  revolves  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  centre 
The  pumps  used  in  houses  for  raising  water  of  the  cylindrical  box,  so  that  while  the  vanes 
to  the  upper  stories  are  lifljng  pumpa,  furnish-  on  one  side  rnn  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ed  with  a  side  discharge  pipe,  rising  above  the  cylinder,  the  space  that  separates  these  grows 
working  barrel  to  the  required  elevation. —  larger  round  to  the  other  side,  till  it  opens  into 
Another  class  of  pumps  is  the  foreing  pump,  the  discharge  pipe,  which  goes  off  in  a  line 
In  this  the  piston,  called  the  plunger,  ia  with-  tangent  to  the  cylinder.  The  water  is  drawn 
out  a  valve,  and  works  in  a  chamber  through  in  trough  an  opening  around  the  axle  on  each 
which  the  water  does  not  pass,  but,  entering  side,  and  being  swept  round  rapidly  by  the  re- 
it  below  as  the  piston  is  raised,  is  forced  ■\obmg\anes  is  thrown  up  the  discharge  pipe, 
out  by  the  return  stroke,  passing  from  the  The  imposaibdity  of  the  vanes  passing  from  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  into  a  side  pipe  open  space  to  the  close  apace  on  the  other  side 
through  a  valve  opening  outward,  and  thence  of  the  outlet  without  being  followed  by  a  por- 
wherevor  tlie  pipe  leads.  The  vfdve  in  the  ticm  of  the  water,  evidently  somewhat  dimin- 
snpply  pipe  opening  inward,  the  water  is  pre  ishes  the  economical  working  of  this  machine, 
vented  from  flowing  hack  through  it.  Double  The  French  have  long  employed  averyinge- 
acting  forcing  pumm  have  been  made,  the  nioua  lotary  pump  known  as  the  pumpe  ro- 
SQpply  pipe  and  discliai^e  pipe  connected  tative  de  Dietz.  In  thia  the  entrance  and  exit 
with  the  working  chamber  on  both  sides  of  pipes  enter  close  together  on  the  same  aide  of 
the  piston,  so  that  aa  this  is  moved  in  either  the  cylinder,  but  tJie  connection  between  them 
direction  it  draws  water  on  one  aide  and  dis-  ia  round  the  annular  space  between  the  inner 
charges  it  on  the  other.  With  an  air  chamber  aurface  »f  the  cylinder  and  the  outer  surface  of 
a  perfectly  uniform  fiow  is  tims  secured.  The  a  central  drum.  To  this  drum,  which  is  car- 
practical  objection  to  this  kind  uf  pump  is  the  ried  by  a  belt  or  otherwise,  are  set  in  longita- 
multiplication  of  valves  in  one  machine,  two  of  dinal  slots  4  vanes  or  tongues  as  long  as  the 
which  are  required  on  each  side  of  the  piston,  cylinder,  and  dividing  the  annular  space  into4 
These  in  all  pumps  are  the  parts  that  fail  or  get  equal  compartments.  Thetengues  by  the  action 
out  of  order.  It  is  found  better  in  practice  to  of  a  spring  witliin  the  drum  are  pressed  out 
use  two  distinct  pumpa,  one  at  each  end  of  a  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  as 
-lever  beam,  the  piston  of  each  acting  in  turn  thev  sweep  round  each  one  carries  fie  water 
with  the  descent  of  the  beam.  After  th  s  nan  the  compartment  before  it  forward  to  the 
ner  fire  engines  are  commonly  constru  ted  of  place  of  discharge.  The  water  can  go  no  fur- 
two  forcing  pumps,  discharging  into  a  common  ther  round  owing  to  the  annular  space  being 
air  chamber.  (SeeFiREENniNE.)  Fonrp  mps  cent  acted  on  this  aide  by  a  curved  iron  plate, 
or  more  iiave  also  been  made  to  work  togetl  er  wh  ch  reduces  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  the 
their  strokes  following  regularly  in  t  rn  Fo  c  whole  width  of  this  space.  The  tongues  tun- 
ing pumps  of  great  power,  such  as  a  e  used  fo  ng  against  this  plate  are  pushed  in  even  with 
raising  water  in  mines,  which  are  occasionally  the  surface  of  the  drum,  and  as  the  plate  re- 
made to  raise  a  column  even  600  feet  at  one  lift,  cedes  on  the  other  side  of  the  place  of  discharge 
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thej  are  pressed  out  again,  and  water  from  the  fhe  otain  pump.  It  has  also  been  in  general 
supply  pipe  flows  in  after  eacli  tongue,  filling  use  as  a  ship  pump,  particularly  in  large  ships 
the  compartment.  A  similar  rotary  pump,  belonging  to  the  navy,  Aa  endless  chain  carry- 
known  as  Gary's,  has  proved  the  most  success-  ing  a  series  of  hollow  pistons  or  bucitets,  which 
fnl  of  this  clasa  of  pumps  in  the  United  States,  are  adapted  to  pass  throngli  a  pipe,  is  suspended 
In  another  very  old  form  of  rotary  pump  the ,  npon  a  wheel  at  the  top  of  the  well,  and  passes 
projectiona  upon  the  drum  are  fiied  and  slope  around  another  under  the  surface  of  the  water 
off  like  a  wedge  in  the  direction  toward  which  below.  Aa  the  upper  .wheel  is  tomcd  by  a 
tlieymove.  Eachoneinturnrunain  under  and  crank  its  teeth  catch  in  the  links  of  the  chain 
lifts  a  rod  which  acts  as  the  "hutment"  or  and  raise  the  full  buckets  on  one  side,  which, 
dam  to  check  the  iiow  of  the  water  rouud  the  discharged  at  the  top  aa  they  turn  over,  go 
annular  space,  and  which  immediately  on  the  down  empty  to  be  refilled.  The  reoommenda- 
passage  of  the  projection  or  vane  drops  back  tion  of  this  pump  ia  the  convenient  method  of 
again,  acting  like  a  stamper  when  raised  and  working  it  by  turning  tlie  crank.  It  is,  how- 
dropped  by  a  cam.  The  water  in  front  of  ever,  on  account  of  the  continual  loss  of  water 
the  hutment  is  forced  up  a  vertical  pipe  in  in  ascending,  not  economical  in  its  application 
which  is  a  vnlve  that  prevcnta  its  return.  At  of  power. — Pumps  for  the  use  of  diips,  of 
the  great  eshibition  of  1851  comparative  trials  which  many  kinds  are  sow  employed,  are  ne- 
were  made  of  different  rotary  pumps,  among  cessarily  constructed  with  particular  reference 
which  those  of  Mr.  Appold  and  Mr,  Gwynne  to  the  d^ger  of  their  being  obstructed  by  the 
were  regarded  as  the  most  efficient.  In  the  loose  materials  that  are  likely  to  be  floating  in 
former  the  rotating  fan  consisted  of  3  circular  the  bilge  water,  auch  aa  cliips,  oakum,  tar, 
plates  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  two  outer  ones  3  grain,  or  other  articles  derived  from  the  cargo, 
inches,  apart,  and  the  third  midway  between  The  pipes  are  large  and  capacious,  and  the 
these.  Each  outer  disk  was  furnished  with  valves  are  made  to  drop  freely  into  their 
an  opening  of  about  6  inches  diameter  around  seats.  It  is  moreover  important  that  they 
its  axis  for  admitting  the  water  in  which  it  should  ho  accessible  for  removing  any  obstruc- 
worked.  The  propelling  vanes  in  the  division  tion  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time. — 
on  each  side  the  central  plate  were  6  in  num-  The  most  powerful  pumps  in  use  are  those 
ber,  and  instead  of  standing  straight  out  from  employed  for  draining  deep  mines,  and,  as 
the  centre  they  curved  back  till  they  terminated  stated  in  the  article  Mikb,  already  referred  to, 
nearly  in  a  tangent  with  the  circle  that  would  they,  as  well  as  the  pumping  engines,  have 
circumscribe  them.  In  comparing  the  work-  been  brought  to  their  greatest  perfection  in 
ing  of  this  pump  with  curved,  with  straight  Cornwall,  where  their  improvement  has  been 
radial,  and  straight  inclined  arms,  the  last  set  long  stimulated  by  the  system  of  periodically 
back  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  the  percentage  publishing  the  performance  of  the  principal 
of  effect  to  the  power  exerted  was  found  in  a  machines.  They  have  thus  become  of  interest 
lift  of  about  18  feet  to  be  for  the  first  form  not  merely  as  draining  machines,  but  as  meas- 
65,  for  the  second  24,  and  for  the  third  43.  All  ui-ers  of  the  work  performed  by  the  steam  en- 
the  tests  showed  that  a  great  advantage  was  gines ;  and  this  being  in  the  way  of  the  regular 
gained  in  the  use  of  curved  vanes.  The  num-  work  of  these  engines,  they  are  the  best  practj-. 
ber  of  revolutions  of  the  fan  per  minute  in  cal  dynamometers.  The  use  of  Cornish  pumps 
these  trials  was  from  620  to  870.  Pumps  of  and  engines  is  not  however  limited  to  mines, 
this  character  are  adapted  only  for  moderate  but  they  are  now  applied  to  supplying  water 
lifts,  rather  under  than  over  20  feet.  They  for  the  use  of  towns,  having  been  introduced 
have  the  advantage  of  great  portabOity,  are  first  in  London  in  1839  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wiek- 
oa^y  set  up  in  any  place,  and  are  competent  to  steed,  an  eminent  hydraulic  engineer,  from 
diacharge  large  volumes  of  water  at  low  eleva-  which  time  they  have  been  genei'ally  recog- 
tions  with  great  economy.  They  are  not  ob-  nized  as  the  standard  machinery  for  this  pur- 
Btructed  by  mud  and  gravel,  which  might  be  pose.  On  this  account  a  more  detailed  notice 
destructive  to  a  pump  with  valves.  They  have  of  them  and  of  the  work  of  some  American 
proved  especially  serviceable  for  large  draining  pumping  engines  may  be  appropriately  intro- 
operations,  pumping  out  coffer  dams,  &c.  One  dnced.  The  use  of  the  Cornisli  lifting  pump  is 
was  constructed  in  England  for  draining,  with  mostly  limited  to  taking  water  from  the  bottom 
a  wheel  4^  feet  in  diameter,  and  run  with  an  of  shafts  while  these  are  sinking.  When  the 
average  velocity  of  90  revolutions  per  min-  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  100  to  IBO  feet 
nte  ;  it  raised  in  the  same  time  about  15,000  below  the  level  of  discharge  of  the  water,  a 
gallons  of  water  to  the  height  of  4  to  6  reservoir  is  constrncted  to  one  side  in  the  rock 
feet.  For  further  particulars  respecting  rotary  at  the  bottom,  and  a  forcing  pump  is  perma- 
pumps  reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  nently  set  to  force  the  water  up  to  the  outlet, 
entitled  "  A  Historical  FLCview  of  the  Centri-  and  the-  lifting  pump  is  made  to  commence 
fiigal  Pump,"  in  the  "Practical  Mechanic's  anew  and  follow  the  shaft  as  it  is  sunk  100  or 
Jonrnal,"  Sept.  1851,  and  the  jury  report  of  160  feet  deeper.  The  superiority  of  the  lifting 
the  eshibition  of  1851. — ^A  pump  of  entirely  pump  for  use  in  sinking  consists  in  its  being 
different  character  from  any  of  those  named,  moreeasilymovedanda^ustedthantheforeing 
and  used  to  some  extent  in  domestic  wells,  is  pump,  and  in  its  greater  efBciency  as  a  suction 
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pnmp,  rMsing  the  waterfrom  greater  depths  to  the  whole  strongly  bolted  together.  Thejoin- 
the  level  of  its  working  chamber.  The  forcing  ings  must  be  skilfully  made  so  that  the  rod 
pump  would  otherwise  be  preferred,  because  shall  hang  in  the  centre  of  the  pipes  the  whole 
the  weight  of  its  rods,  which  must  at  any  rate  way  down.  The  discharge  at  the  top  is  into 
be  lifted,  is  applied  in  descending  to  forcing  up  a  wooden  bos  and  spont  fitted  around  the  up- 
the  water,  and  because  it  is  more  easily  kept  in,  per  pipe  under  the  fiange. — The  forcing  pumps 
order,  the  pump  rods  being  esternal,  and  not  for  large  operations  are  of  much  greater  range 
concealed  in  the  pipe,  and  moreover  not  oh-  in  their  dimensions  than  the  lifting  pumps, 
Btructingtheflowofwat'erhypartiallyfilliDgthe  the  working  barrel  and  main  discharge  pipe 
ascending  pipe.  The  lifting  pnmp  is  of  various  of  some  of  them  amounting  to  'IS  inches*  in 
dimensions,  from  6-inch  to  16-inch  bore  of  pipe,  diameter.  The  pump  itself  consists  of  the 
This  is  made  in  lengths  of  9  or  10  feet,  which  working  barrel,  a  chamber  or  door  piece  be- 
are  added  one  after  another  upon  the  top  low  this,  and  the  suction  piece  with  its  valve 
as  the  pump  goes  down.  The  bottom  length,  as  in  the  lifting  pump  on  the  same  vertical 
calledthewindbore,  stands  upon  the  rock  in  the  line.  But  the  working  barrel  is  not  continued 
bottom ;  and  to  resist  the  blows  and  shaking  upward  into  the  discharge  pump.  A  plunger 
from  the  blasts  exploded  around  it,  this  piece  of  nearly  its  full  diameter  enters  it  at  the  top 
is  made  of  the  strongest  mixture  of  cast  iron,  through  a  stuffing  bos,  and  moves  up  and  down 
and  the  shell  is  not  loss  than  3  J  inches  thick,  with  a  stroke  of  0  to  12  feet  or  more,  according 
The  lower  end  is  not  open,  but  rounded  off  and  to  the  size  of  the  pump.  From  the  chamber 
perforated  with  holes  for  straining  the  water,  the  water,  forced  out  by  the  down  stroke,  pass- 
The  diameter  is  large  enough  to  admit  tho  ,  es  into  an  adjoining  apartment  on  one  side, 
nest  upper  length,  and  an  aocarate  fit  is  made  and  thence  up  the  ascending  pipe,  which  is 
by  boring  and  turning  these  two  piece,  so  bolted  on  this  apartment  by  the  side  of  the 
that  the  lower  one  may  slide  down  9  feet  and  working  barrel,  which  is  bolted  on  the  other, 
keep  the  connection  perfect  while  tho  upper  The  air  chamber  for  giving  uniformity  to  the 
remains  fixed.  The  upper  connects  above  with  flow  is  connected  with  this  pipe.  The  rod 
the  "  door  niece,"  a  chamber  2  feet  or  more  from  the  working  barrel  may  pass  up  directly 
square,  in  tne  bottom  of  which  the  lower  valve  to  the  lever  beam  of  the  steam  engine,  or  ba 
is  seated.  One  side  of  this  chamber  is  closed  secured  at  any  convenient  distance  up  the 
with  a  movable  plate,  strongly  secured  by  shaft  to  a  main  rod  working_  other  pumps  on 
screw  bolts,  which  being  removed,  the  interior  different  levels,  Theapplicationof  steampow- 
is  exposed  and  access  ishad  to  theralves.  The  er  to  work  forcing  pumps  is  after  the  same 
lower  valve  is  a  circular  box  with  tapering  plan  in  mining  operations  and  in  water  worka 
sides  made  to  fit  closely  in  its  seat,  and  it  has  for  supplying  cities.  The  steam,  admitted  to 
either  a  single  large  clack  or  two  small  ones  but  one  side  of  the  piston  of  the  steam  cylin- 
hinging  near  the  centre.  The  clacks  are  nie-  der,  acts  directly,  or  by  the  lever  beam,  to 
tallio  plates  lined  with  sole  leather.  Upon  the  lift  tho  weight  of  the  pump  rods ;  or  if  this 
top  of  the  door  piece  the  working  barrel  may  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
be  bolted  down,  or  an  intervening  circular  of  the  column  of  water  and  the  friction,  and 
chamber  may  be  introduced,  the  diameter  of  move  moreover  with  the  required  velocity, 
which  gradually  contracts  upward  to  that  of  more  weight  is  added  in  the  plunger.  By  this 
the  working  barrel,  which  is  then  bolted  upon  arrangement  the  column  of  water  is  not  set 
it.  This  barrel  is  bored  perfectly  smooth  with-  suddenly  in  motion  by  a  rush  of  steam,  the 
in,  that  the  piston  may  move  up  and  down  force  of  which  gradually  diminishes  toward 
with  a  uniformly  acoiu-ate  fit,  and  its  diameter  the  end  of  the  stroke ;  but  starting  slowly  the 
is  an  inch  or  more  less  than  that  of  the  dis-  descending  weight  gains  velocity,  till  the  pis- 
charge  pipes  that  succeed  it  above.  The  ton  is  received  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  agMnst 
bucket,  or  valve,  attached  to  a  strong  iron  the  elastic  cushion  of  steam  in  the  head  of  the 
rod  (the  continuation  below  of  the  wooden  cylinder, — -In  the  Unitod  States  forcing  pumps 
rods  that  go  up  to  the  surface),  is  packed  like  of  very  large  dimensions  are  employed  at  the 
the  piston  of  a  steam  cylinder,  and  is  provided  water  works  of  many  of  the  cities,  and  these 
witli  either  one  or  two  clacks.  It  is  reached  are  driven  by  pumping  engines  of  remark- 
for  repair  or  replacing  either  by  letting  it  down  able  efficiency,  (See  Aqubdtict,)  These  were 
into  the  chamber  or  raising  it  up  through  the  chiefly  made  by  the  most  competent  engineers 
pipes  to  the  top.  The  pipes  above  are  carefully  in  the  country,  who  have  vied  with  each  other 
added  one  upon  another  in  a  perfectly  vertical  to  produce  engines  that  should  exceed  the 
line,  each  length  being  of  9  feet  and  secured  Oornish  in  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  durabili- 
upon  the  one  below  by  holts  through  the  ty,  and  equal  them  in  economy  of  performance, 
flanges  with  which  the  pipes  are  famished  at  Among  the  largest  of  these  are  the  Cornish 
each  end.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  in  these  engines  at  the  Fairmount  waterworks,  made  tn 
pipes  is  usually  1^  inches.  The  pump  rods,  in  Philadelphia,  and  others  at  Belleville,  N".  J., 
straight  lengths  about  4  inches  square,  are  add-  made  at  Cold  Spring.  H".  T, :  and  of  the  Amer- 

ed  on  at  the  top  together  with  the  pipes,  the  •  Ad  en?lDe  with  Spompg  of  this  eiiewsanrdered  bv  tba 

joints  being  spliced  by  a  sort^  of  dovetaihng  ^Thi™  i£"  ™m^  ?Jt?c^n'^e  Bl^^t'D^IZT-^^^ 
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ican,  the  crank  cam  engine  at  Hartford,  the  horizontal  high  pressure  enpne,  fed  directly 
double  direct-acting  engine  at  Brootijn,  N.  Y.,  from  the  boiler,  and  constructed  like  other  on- 
both  built  at  Hartford,  and  the  direct-acting  gines  of  tliis  character,  so  far  as  need  be  to  oh- 
douhle  cylinder  engines  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  t^ii  the  alternate  moverQent  forward  and  bacfc- 
built  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Worthingtoa  of  New  York,  ward  of  the  piston  rod-  This  rod  is  prolonged 
Of  these  trials  have  been  made  under  the  direc-  from  the  steam  cylinder,  and  within  a  distance 
tion  of  a  board  of  distingaished  engineers  spe-  of  one  to  two  feet  it  enters  the  forcmg  pump, 
cially  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  is  set  directly  on  a  line  with  the  cylin- 
their  comparative  capacities.  The  results  of  der  and  upon  the  same  support.  The  rod  ter- 
their  investigations  were  presented  in  a  "  Ee-  minates  in  the  plunger  of  the  pump,  which  is 
port  on  Trials  of  Duty  made  in  1857  and  1859  fitted  to  a  bore  of  smaller  diameter  than  the 
upon  the  Brootlyn,  Hartfoi-d,  Belleville,  and  steam  cylinder.  Bythisarrangement  anypres- 
Cambridge  Pumping  Engines,"  from  which  the  sure  of  steam  applied  to  the  steam  piston  must 
following  summary  isobtained.  Expressed  ac-  be  effective  to  drive  this  forward  and  carry  the 
cording  to  the  formula  of  duty  adopted  in  Com-  plunger  of  smaller  area  against  the  same  pres- 
Wflll,  the  Brooklyn  engine  raised  60,798,200  lbs.  sure.  Thus  with  each  stroke  a  small  quantity 
one  foot  high  with  100  lbs.  of  coal ;  the  Hart-  of  water  is  propelled  into  the  boiler  by  the  ex- 
ford,  average  of  two  trials,  58,865,115  lbs. ;  penditnre  of  Uie  larger  bulk  of  steam.  The 
the  Cambridge,  71,278,486 ;  the  Belleville,  av-  efficiency  of  the  pump  is  increased  by  the 
erage  of  3  trials,  71,062,545  lbs.  Some  allow-  plunger  being  made  doable-acting,  and  by  an 
ances  11  arranted  by  the  circimstmces  having  ingenions  arrangement  of  the  water  valves 
'  ■  -  •!  .  ,  . ■  01  er  the  pnmp,  which  are  exceedingly  easy  of 
access  and  a^nstment.  From  the  valves  the 
water  passes  into  an  air  chamber,  whence  it  is 
dehiered  in  a  continuous  stream.  The  contriv- 
ance for  sliding  the  valve  in  its  seat  upon  the 
uf  per  side  of  the  steam  cylinder  is  simple  and 
ingenious.  Upon  the  piston  rod,  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  cylinders,  is  fixed  an  upright 
arm  which  is  carried  each  way  with  the  pis- 
ton. At  its  upper  end  it  slides  along  the  valve 
rod  and  at  the  end  of  each  stroke  it  bits  a 
The  last  was  an  independent  trial  made  m  lb50  tjppit  or  nut  on  this  rod  with  sufficient  force  to 
by  another  engineer  before  these  investigations  move  the  valve.  To  insure  this  being  always 
were  proposed.  Though  the  results  fall  short  carried  far  enough,  so  that  it  shall  not  stand 
of  the  daty  of  the  Cornish  engines  working  directly  over  the  passages  for  the  steam,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  at  the  exclude  this  from  both  ends  of  the  cjhnder, 
mines  in  that  particular  service  for  which  they  the  water  passages  in  the  pump  are  so  ar- 
were  specially  designed  and  adapted  (see  Mine),  ranged,  that  at  orneartheend  of  the  stroke 
it  is  well  understood  that,  if  subjected  to  the  the  resistance  of  the  water  is  reduced  and  the 
same  severe  methods  adopted  in  those  trials,  plunger  slips  instantly  forward  till  checked 
no  essential  superiority  would  be  found  in  tbe  by  the  action  of  the  steam  in  the  stenm  cylin- 
working  of  the  Oornish  engines, — Pumps  are  der.  These  pumps  are  employed  in  numerous 
employed  to  feed  steam  boilera  with  water,  large  manufactories  and  distilleries  for  pump- 
foroing  it  in  against  the  head  of  steam.  Each  ing  watw;  and  other  fluids ;  and  in  open  qnar- 
engine  is  supplied  with  such  a  pump,  and  to  ries  they  have  proved  a  very  convenient  and 
economize  fuel  tbe  wflt«r  employed  is  the  hot  powerful  means  of  drainage,  the  pump  being 
water  from  the  exhaust  pipe.  The  plunger  is  set  in  the  bottom,  while  the  steam  may  be 
connected  with  tbe  lever  beam  of  the  engine,  conveyed  to  it  from  boilers  at  the  top  of  the 
or  with  a  crank  upon  one  of  the  shafts,  and  bank  or  other  point. — The  improvement  is  de- 
the  sliding  valves  for  admitting  the  water  and  signed  to  counteract  the  thumping  action  of 
regulating  its  exit  are  also  moved  by  the  ma-  the  piston,  which  sometimes  taiies  place  when 
cbinoi-y  of  the  en^ne.  The  need  of  an  inde-  the  pump  is  worked  too  rapidly  and  under 
pendent  steam  pump  for  this  purpose,  which  great  pressure — a  result  of  the  momentum  of 
might  be  set  in  operation  at  any  moment,  the  piston,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  with 
whether  the  main  engine  were  working  or  the  weighted  plunger  of  the  Cornish  pump, 
not,  and  which  moreover  might  be  conve-  To  produce  an  even,  smooth,  reciprocating 
niently  applied  to  other  purposes,  as  a  pump  motion  at  any  desired  speed,  two  double-acting 
for  rdsing  water,  as  a  fire  engine,  &c.,  has  led  pumps  are  employed  together  with  their  two 
to  the  invention  of  some  of  the  most  efDcient  steam  cylinders,  all  seated  firmly  together  in 
and  useful  pumps.  The  best  and  most  exten-  an  iron  casting  caOed  a  cradle.  The  two  steam 
sively  used  is  the  steam  pump  patented  by  cylinders  are  supplied  with  steam  indepen- 
Mesars.  Worthington  and  Baker  of  New  York  dently  of  each  other ;  and  the  slide  valve  of  each 
in  1849,  now  much  improved  by  Mr.  Worth-  of  them,  which  controls  the  admission  and  exit 
ington  in  what  is  callfti  the  dnplex  pumping  of  the  steam,  is  moved  not  by  the  action  of  its 
engine.    The  original  pump  is  of  itself  a  small  own  piston  rod,  but  by  that  of  the  other  cylin- 
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der,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by  a  rock  shaft,  eired.     For  punching   holes   in   the   plates  of 

By  this  arrangement,  hefore  the  strolie  of  one  steam  boilers  a  great  variety  of  powerful  ma- 

oylinder  is  completed  its  piston  rod  opens  tho  chines  have  been  invented  and  arc  in  nso,  some 

valTe  of  the  other  cylinder,  and  a  continnoua  of  which   also   combine  the  shearing   of  the 

motion  is  thus  kept  up.    Each  piston  reposes  platea  with  the  punching.    A  very  convenient 

for  a  perceptible  interval  at  the  termination  of  portable  punch  for  similar  application  is  made 

the  stroke,  during  which  quiet  time  the  water  of  a  bar  of  iron  an  inch  thick  and4  or  5  inches 

Talves  drop  to  Uieir  seats  by  gravity,  instead  wide,  which  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse 

of  being  forced  down  as  is  uanally  the  case  by  shoe,  and  perforated  in  one  of  its  ends  for  a 

the  return  motion.    The  current  of  water  in  screw,  which  at  the  outer  end  is  square  for  tie 

the  supply  pipe  is  moreover  always  unchecked,  fitting  on  of  a  lever  for  turning  it,  and  at  the 

"""  ihaniber  of  the  pump  being  ready  to  re-  other  end  is  pointed  to  act  as  a  punch.    On 


ceive  it  before  the  other  is  shut  off.    Tlie 
fioial  effect  of  this  is  to  render  the  machi 
most  noiseless,  removing  all  concussivo  action, 
together  with  the  usual  causes  of  rapid  " 


the  &ce  of  the  opposite  jaw  is  set  a  steel  ring  o: 
bed  panch,and  uponthis  is  laid  the  edge  of  the 
boiler  plate  whiek  is  to  be  perforated.     With 

._^ ,  this  simple  machine  holes  may  readily  be  made 

The  principle  has  been  Buceessfully  applied  to  of  J  inch  diameter  in  plates  f-  inch  thick ;  and 
high  pressure  and  condensing  pumping  engines  it  can  he  easily  taken  into  tlie  holds  of  steam 
of  all  sizes.  The  water  works  for  supplying  ships  or  to  work  upon  boilers  in  any  situation, 
the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  are  furnished  PUNCTUATION,  in  grammar,  the  art  of 
with  pumps  of  this  character,  the  working  of  dividing  a  written  or  printed  discourse  into  aen- 
which  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  fences  and  parts  of  sentences,  for  the  purpose 
PCIMPKIN.  See  Gtotjhd,  of  indicating  the  mntualrelationsof  theworda, 
PUNCH,  or  PuNOraNBLLO,  a  humorous  char-  by  means  of  points.  The  principal  points  used 
aoter  in  a  Species  of  puppet  show  eshibited  on  in  English  composition  are  the  comma  (,),  senii- 
the  Italian  stage  and  in  the  streets  of  European  colon  {;),  colon  (:),  period  (.),  note  of  interro- 
cities.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrup-  gation  (!),  note  of  exclamation  or  admiration 
tionof  Poiwjneto  or  PaMJnei&s,  which  in  turn,  (!),  dash( — ),  and  parenthesis  ( ),  Of  these,  only 
according  to  Gallani  in  his  Voeabolario  del  the  first  four  are  mai-ks  of  punctuation  as  the 
dialetto  Napolelano,  was  derived  from  Puccio  term  is  usually  understood,  or  grammatical 
d'Aniello,  a  peasant,  whose  humorous  eccen-  points  indicating  the  length  and  character  of  the 
trioities  were  in  the  17th  century  transferred  pauses  to  be  made  in  reading.  The  others  are 
to  the  Neapolitan  stage,  where  he  has  con-  mainlyrhetorical  orsyntactical  aids.regulating 
tinned  to  he  the  medium  of  local  and  political  the  modulation  of  the  tone  rather  than  the  sus- 
satire,  and  a  favorite  conventional  cliaracter  in  pension  of  the  voice ;  bnt  the  interrogation  or 
the  Italian  exhibitions  oi/antocciiii,  or  puppet  exclamation  point  may  take  the  place  of  either 
shows.  The  modern  puppet  show  of  "Punch  of  the  former,  according  to  tho  structure  of  the 
and  Judy"  embodies  a  domestic  tragedy  fol-  sentence ;  and  the  dash  partakes  of  both  char- 
lowed  by  a  supernatural  retribution,  the  whole  acteristics.  The  comma  marks  the  smallest 
of  which  b  treated  in  a  broadly  farcical  man-  grammatical  division  in  written  or  printed  lan- 
ner.  Punch  himself  is  represented  as  a  short  guage.  The  semicolon  separates  such  parts  of 
obese  personage,  with  an  enormous  hump  on  a  sentence  as  are  somewhat  less  closely  con- 
his  back,  a  wide  mouth,  long  chin,  and  hooked  nected  than  those  separated  by  a  comma.  The 
nose,  and  wearing  a  three-pointed  cap.  His  colon  denotes  a  still  longer  pause  than  the 
wife  Judy,  who  is  in  some  respects  his  coun-  semicolon,  Theperiod  indicates  the  end  of  an 
terport,  and  his  dog  Toby,  are  important  char-  assertive  sentence  which  is  independent  of  any 
acters  in  the  performance.  that  follows,  and  is  also  used  after  every  ah- 
PUiipH,  or  PuNomso  MAcnnra,  a  tool  for  breviated  word,  after  headings,  titles  of  books, 
striking  holes  in  any  thin  material,  as  leather,  &c.,  and  generally  after  Roman  numerals.  The 
iron,  &c.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  a  solid-  note  of  interrogation  is  placed  after  a  question, 
pointed  tool  of  steel,  which  is  held  in  the  hand  and  in  Spanish  is  also  placed  inverted  at  the 
and  struck  with  a  hammer.  With  this  tho  beginning  of  a  question  The  note  of  exola- 
biacksmiUt  makes  small  holes  in  iron.  For  mation  indicates  an  aident  wish,  admiration, 
larger  holes  the  punohisacircularhollowchis-  or  other  strong  emotiin  and  is  joined  to  in- 
el,  tapering  to  a  sharp  edge  all  around,  and  terjections,  words  used  as  mterjections,  and 
opening  above  in  an  annular  space  on  each  side  clauses  containing  them  it  is  also  duplicated 
through  which  the  blanks  or  cylindrical  bits  in  Spanish  like  the  preoedmg  The  dash  ia 
cut  from  the  material  are  dischai^ed.  Small  employed  where  a  sentence  breaks  off  abrupt- 
punches  for  making  holes  in  leather  are  fixed  ly  and  the  subject  is  changed ;  where  the  sense 
in  one  of  the  jaws  of  an  instrument  like  pliers,  is  suspended,  and  is  continued  after  a  short  jn- 
and  work  against  a  copper  disk  attached  to  terruption;  where  there  is  an  unexpected  or 
the  opposite  jaw.  In  an  American  improve-  e'pigrammatic  turn  in  the  sentiment;  after  a 
ment  of  this  tool  a  set  of  4  punches  of  differ-  long  member,  or  series  of  phrases  or  clauses, 
ent  sizes  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  leading  to  an  important  conclusion;  before  a 
and  set  so  as  to  revolve  in  one  of  the  jaws,  word  or  phrase  repeated  in  an  exclamatory  or 
either  punch  being  brought  into  action  as  de-  emphatic  inauuer — what  elocutionists  term  aa 
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echo ;  wliere  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  such  worils  lifo  to  the  Rtudy  and  interprotation  of  the  Ve- 
as  "namely"  aad  "that  is;"  where  ttiere  is  an  das  and  Shastras,  orall  written  lawandknowl- 
ellipsia  of  letters  or  figures,  and  in  numerous  edge.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Sanscrit,  Ilin- 
other  cases.  Sometimes,  as  in  this  work,  it  ia  dostanee,  and  Persian  languages,  and  is  very 
■used  instead  of  paragraphs.  The  parenthesis  nearly  equivalent  to  doctor, 
encloses  a  word  or  phrase  introduced  into  the  PUNJAUB  (conntry  of  the  five  rivers),  a  ter- 
body  of  a  sentence  with  which  it  has  no  gram-  ritory  of  British  India,  occupying  the  U.  W. 
matical  connection. — Other  marks  in  frequent  extremity  of  Ilindostan,  and  giving  its  name  to 
use,  and  generally  treated  under  the  head  of  a  lieutenant-governorship  lately  formed  out  of 
punctuation,  though  not  strictly  included  in  it,  thePunjaubandtheDelhi  division,  including  the 
are  the  apostrophe  ('),  used  to  indicate  the  districts  of  Faniput,  Hurriana,  Delhi,  Eohtuk, 
omission  of  a  letter  or  letters,  and  also  as  a  Goorgaon,  and  the  territories  of  Perozepoor, 
sign  of  the  possessive  case;  the  hyphen  (-),  Loodiana,  Umballa,  and  Kythul.  The  Punjauh 
placed  between  tjie  constituent  parts  of  a  com-  proper  is  honnded  N.  by  Koondooz,  H".  E,  and 
pound  word,  and  at  the  end  of  a  line  when  a  E,  by  Little  Thibet,  Cashmere,  and  Ladakh,  8. 
word  is  divided;  quotation  marks  {"  "),  placed  E.  and  S.  by  the  North- Western  provinces  and 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  extracted  passages,  Sinde,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Cabool ;  it  extends 
of  the  speeches  in  dialogue,  &c. ;  brackets  or  fromlat,29°to34°N.,  andfroniiong.  71°  to78° 
crotchets  [  ],  generally  enclosing  an  esplana-  E.,  and  is  of  triangular  shape,  the  sides  being 
tory  phrase  or  passage  inserted  by  one  writer  respectively  680  m.,  630  m,,  and  600  m.  long ; 
in- a  quotation  from  another;  and  references  area  about  130,000  sq.m.;  pop. 4,101,000.  The 
(consisting  of  the  characters*,  +,  J,  §,  |,  and  IT,  chief  towns  are  Lahore,  the  capital,  Peshawer, 
cjdied  respectively  asterisk  or  star,  dagger,  Mooltan,  Attock,  and  Dera-Ismael-Khan.  The 
double  dagger,  section,  parallel,  and  paragraph,  N.  part  is  monntainous,  being  traversed  by 
or  of  figures  or  letters  smaller  than  those  of  spurs  of  the  Himalaya ;  but  with  these  excep- 
the  test),  pointing  to  notes  correspondingly  tions  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  an  ex- 
marked  at  the  foot  or  margin  of  the  page. —  tensive  plain,  gradually  sloping  from  N,  E.  to 
The  ancients  were  in  t!ie  habit  of  writing  with-  S.  W.  in  the  direction  of  the  5  great  rivers  by 
out  distinction  of  either  sentences  or  words  which  it  is  watered,  which,  uniting  in  the  Ptiiy- 
until  the  104th  Olympiad.  Afterward  it  be-  nud,  flow  together  to  the  Indns,  These  rivers 
came  nsnal  to  place  a  mark  of  distinction  at  arc  the  Jhylum.  Ohenaub,  Eavee,  Beas,  and 
theendof  every  word,  aa  in  the  following  in-  Sutl^  ;  they  furnish  an  aggregate  navigation  of 
scription  found  near  Bath,  England:  nearly  2,000  m.,  and  divide  the  country  into 
IVLlvav  vitaliSt  fabki,  &c  6  districts  or  d<iaha.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands 
Sometimes,  aa  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  ^^  ^^  ?nd«s  and  Chenanb,  and  iron,  phimba- 
an  inscription  given  by  Montfaucon,  a  letter  laid  SO,  antmiony,  alnm  and  snlphnr  in  the  hill 
horiaontilly  was  used  as  an  interstitial  mark :  <^«»t"'y '  »»*''e,  i?  plentiful  in  the  plains  and 
there  are  coal  beds  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Indus, — The  population  ia  composed  of  va- 
rious races,  including  Jata,  Eajpoots,  and  Ca- 
NVMEKIAE  -^  j]jjgg^  ^f  Hmdoo  descent ;  ahont  350,000  Mo- 
rnero  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  some  hammedans,  of  A%haR  descent ;  and  Ehalsaa 
systemofpunetnation  wasknownto  theGreeka  or  Sikhs  proper,  who,  though  the  dominant 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  It  probably  consisted  race,  number  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  inhab- 
of  asingle  mark,  whichchangeditssigniflcation  itants.  The  people  are  generally  physically 
according  to  a  change  of  position.  At  the  hot-  superior  to  those  of  other  parts  of  Eindostan, 
tom  of  a  letter  (A.)  itwas  equivalent  to  a  com-  and  tlie  Sikh  soldiers  are  noted  for  bravery, 
ma ;  in  the  middle  {A'),  to  a  colon ;  and  at  the  The  manufactures  include  sUk  and  cotton  goods, 
top  (A'),  to  a  period ;  but  this  plan  could  only  and  shawls  of  superior  quality,  second  only  to 
be  followed  as  long  as  Greek  manuscripts  were  those  of  Caslimere ;  brocades,  tissues,  and  car- 
written  entirely  in  capitals.  St.  Jerome  in  his  pets  are  also  made ;  and  firearms  and  swords  of 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  nsed  certain  marks  excellent  temper  were  made  in  large  quantities 
of  distinction  or  division,  which  he  called  cow-  when  the  Sikhs  ruled  the  country.  An  ei- 
mata  and  eolfi;  but  it  has  been  thought  that  tensive  trade  is  carried  on  with  Cabool,  Bo- 
they  consisted  simply  in  writing  every  clause  khara,  Oandahar,  and  different  parts  of  central 
on  a  separate  line.  The  modern  points  came  Asia.  Public  scliools  have  been  established  for 
into  use  very  gradually  after  the  invention  of  both  sexes  by  the  British,  at  which  some  6  per 
printing,  the  comma,  parenthesis,  note  of  in-  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  receive  instruction,  ex- 
terrogation,  and  period  being  the  earliest  intro-  elusive  of  the  private  education  which  is  gen- 
duced,  and  the  note  of  exclamation  the  last,  era!  among  the  higher  classes.  The  govern- 
The  first  printed  books  have  only  arbitrary  ment  under  the  present  rulers  resembles  that 
marks  here  and  there,  and  it  was  not  until  the  established  in  the  Bengal  presidency.  In  1849 
16th  century  that  an  approach  was  made  to  a.  the  revenue  was  il,560,000.  Under  the  Sikhs 
regular  system  by  the  Manutii  of  Venice.  the  government  was  originally  a  sort  of  re- 
PUNDIT,  or  Pandit  (Pers.  jjawf,  learning),  public  or  confederation  of  sirdars  or  chiefs,  all 
in  Hindostan,  a  Brahmin  who  consecrates  his  holding  independent  away,  and  administering 
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their  own  laws  in  their  own  districfB. — Alex-  lation  from  the  Arabic;  and  though  he  neither 

ander  tho  Great  invaded  the  Ptnyaub.    About  understood  Greek,  in  which  the  worlt  was  otigi- 

A.  D.  920  it  was  conquered  by  Mahmond  of  nally  written,  nor  Arabic,  hia  knowledge  of 

Ghuznee,  whose  successors  made  Lahore  the  astronomy  enabled  him  to  make  his  edition 

seat  of  their  government.  It  afterward  became  much  better  than  previous  ones.    He  left  this 

subject  to  numerous  chieftains,  principally  Af-  work  nnfinished  to  his  pnpil  Kegiomontanus, 

ghans,  who  ruled  it  till  the  Mogul  conquerors  who  completed  it.     The  most  celebrated   of 

obtwned  possession  of  it  in  1519.    In  1748  it  Purbanh's  own  works  is  his  posthumous  Theo- 

was  overrun  by  the  Afghans,  to  whom  it  waa  rim  Nmim  Flanetarum  (1488),  which  served  as 

ceded  by  the  Great  Mogul  in  IT56.     In  17G8  an  introduction  to  Ptolemy,  and  as  a  test  book, 

the  Sikhs  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ter-  PUECELL,  Hbnbt,  an  English  composer, 

ritory  E.  of  the  Jhylum  ;  and  in  1809  Eumeet  born  in  London  in  1658,  died  Nov.  21,  1695. 

Singh  conqnerod  the  greater  part  of  the  Pun-  He  waa  the  son  of  Henry  PurceO,  one  of  the 

jaub,  including  the  hill  states,  and  afterward  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  probably 

extended  his  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  received  his  first  instructions  in  music  from 

country  of  the  five  rivers,  and  added  Ladakh  or  Capt.  Cook,  the  master  of  the  children  of  the 

Middle  Thibet  and  Bultistan  or  Little  Thibet  chapel  roynl.    Dr.  Blow  subsequently  gave  him 

to  his  dominions.    In  188S  Bunjeet  was  sac-  a  few  lessons  in  composition,  a  circumstance 

oeededby  MssonKhurukSingh,  whodiedafew  considered  of  so  mach, importance  in  the  life 

months  afterward,  when  a  period  of  anarchy  of  that  musician  that  an  inscription  on  his  tomb 

followed,  which  ended  in  the  Sikhs  invading  specially  mentions  him  as  "  master  to  the  i&- 

territory  nnder  the  protection  of  the  British,  mous  Mr.  Henry  Purcell."     While  a  sin^ng 

In  1845  were  fought  the  battles  known  as  those  boy  in  the  choir  of  the  king's  chapel,  he  com- 

of  the  Sutlej,  in  which  the  Sikh  forces  were  posed  several  anthems  still  occasionally  per- 

defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  English  took  formed ;  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  was  appoint- 

possession  of  the  Punjaub    and    constituted  ed  organist  of  Westminster  abbey,  a  position 

themselves    guardians  of  Dhuleep    Singh,  a  which  he  resigned  8  years  afterward  to  become 

minor,  and  grandson  of  Ennjeet.    In  1849  a  one  of  the  3  organists  of  the  chapel  royal.    He 

conspiracy  between  several  chiefs  and  the  Af-  had  previous  to  this  tjme  composed  a  number 

ghans  led  to  a  second  war  with  the  English,  in  of  anthems  of  great  popularity;  but  notwith- 

whioh,  the  Sikh  soldiers  displayed  their  usual  standing  his  ecdesiastical  training  and  occupa- 

bravery,   and  their  opponents  suffered  some  tions,  his  attention  seems  early  to  have  been 

heavy  losses;  but  the  result  was  the  annexa-  directed  to  secular  and  particularly  to  dramatic 

tiott  of  the  Punjaub  to  the  East  India  com-  music.    In  1677  he  composed  the  masio  for  an 

pany's  territory  in  March,  1849.    In  1859  it  operetta  by  Tate,  entitled  "Dido  and  jEneas," 

was  formed  into  a  new  lieutenant-governorship,  performed  by  the  pupils  of  a  female  boarding 

PUNTA  ARENAS,  the  sole  port  of  Costa  school.    The  success  of  this  work  encouraged 

Eioa,  on  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  established   in  him  to  become  a  regular  writer  for  the  stage, 

1847.    As  its  name  implies,  it  is  situated  on  a  and  for  the  play  of  "  Abelazor"  (1677),  for 

sandy  point  pi-ojecting  into  the  gulf    There  is  Shadwell's  adaptation  of  "  Timon  of  Athens" 

an  outer  and  an  inner  harbor,  the  latter  formed  (1678),  and  Lee's  "Theodosius"(1680),  heoom- 

between  the  saad  spit  and  the  mainland,  acces-  posed  tbe  overtures  and  act  tunes  or  pieces  to 

able  only  for  vesscB  of  very  light  draft.     The  bo  performed^  between  the  acts,  and  the  inci- 

forraer  is  an  indifferent  anchorage,  protected  dental  songs  which  it  was  then  customary  to 

by  two  islands  from  the  swell  of  the  Pacific,  introduce  into  plays.     A  number  of  these  in- 

Vessels  drawing  more  than  7  feet  of  water  sttumental  pieces  in  4  parts  were  pubhshed  by 

must  anchor  in  the  outer  harbor  3  m.  from  the  his  widow  in  1C97,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Col- 

sliore.    The  port  is  regarded  as  unhealthy,  but  lection  of  Ayres,  composed  for  the  Theatre  and 

not  in  the  same  degree  as  the  other  portions  on  other  occasions,  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pur- 

of  the  coast.    The  maritime  commerce  of  tho  cell."    Nest  in  order  of  his  compositions  was 

port  for  1855  was  as  follows;  vessels  entered,  a  series  of  12  sonatas  for  3  violins  and  a  base 

85 ;  cleared,  67 ;  value  of  exports  and  imports,  published  in  1683,  and  followed  shortly  after- 

$2,500,000.    A  good  road  leads  from  Punta  ward  hy  another  series  of  10.    Subsequent  to 

Arenas  to  the  capital  of  Oosta  Eioa,  San  Jos6,  this  period  he  produced  the  greater  part  of  his 

a  distance  of  75  m.  dramatic  music,  and  an  intimacy  contracted 

PUPA.     See  BtiTTKEFLT,  and  CnETSAua.  between  himself  and  Dryden  led  to  his  being 

PUEBAOII,  or  Pgubbaoh,  GBOBa,  a  German  employed  to  set  the  songs,  dialogues,  and  cho- 

aatronomer,  born  at  Peurbach,  Austria,  in  142S,  ruses  in  several  of  the  latter's  most  successful 

diedin  Vienna  in  1461.    Having  studied  astron-  plays.    In  1690  he  composed  new  music  for  tha 

omy  under  Gmnnden  at  the  university  of  Vien-  "  Tempest,"  as  adapted  for  the  stage  by  Dryden 

na,  he  went  to  Italy  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  and  Davenant,  and  within  the  next  two  years 

the  science,  and  upon  his  return  succeeded  his  he  similariy  embellished  Dryden's  "Eing  Ar- 

master  in  the  professorship  at  Vienna.     At  the  thur,"  "  Indian  Queen,"  and  "  Tyrannic  Love." 

timeofhisdeathhe  wasreputedthe  firstastron-  The  first  of  these  contains  the  duet,  "Two 

omer  in  Europe.     He  began  a  new  edition  of  daughters  of  this  aged  stream  are  we,"  and  the 

Ptolemy's  Almagest,  based  upon  the  Latin  trans-  charming  song,  "Fairest  isle,  all  isles  excelling." 
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Tho  incantation  scene  in  the  "Indian  Queen,"  IIealsowrot«"MicroeoBmua,  or  the  History  of 

commencing,  "Ye  twice  ten  hundred  deities,"  Man"  (1619),  and  "  The  King's  Tower,  andXri- 

in  tlie  opinion  of  Dr.  Burney,  opens  with  the  uinphant  Arch  of  London"  (1623).     It  haa  been 

best  piece  of  recitative  in  the  English  language,  said  that  Purchas  died  in  prison  incarcerated  for 

For  D'Urfej's  3  parts  of  "Don  Quisote,"  pro-  debts  contracted  in  the  publication  of  liis  "Pil- 

duced  in  ]694r-'6,  he  furnished  perhaps  the  ffrimage"  and  "Pilgrims;"  but  this  is  denied  by 

finest  of  all  his  dramatic  compositions,  the  two  Wood,  who  says  that  he  died  in  his  own  house, 

Bongs,  "Let  the  dreadful  engines"  and  "  From  PURGATORY,  in  the  belirf  of  the  Eomau 

rosy  bowers,"  the  latter  of  which,  it  is  said,  Catholic  chnrch,  a  state  of  temporary  suffering 

was  set  in  the  author's  last  sickness.    "Withina  in  the  nest  world,  where  the  souls  of  the  just 

few  months  before  his  death  he  also  furnished  espiate  the  offenc«a  committed  in  this  life.  Ao- 

the  music  for  "Bonduca,"  a  tragedy  by  Beau-  cording  to  Catholic  theologians,  every  sin,  no 

mont  and  Pletcher  made  into  an  opera  by  Dry-  matter  how  slight,  deserves  and  will  receive 

den,  and   which   the   well    known   duet  and  punishment  either  before  or  after  death.     The 

chorus,  "  Britons,  strike  home,"  will  preserve  absolution  of  a  priest  in  the  sacrament  of  pen- 

from  oblivion.    He  also  composed  vocal  pieces  nnce  washes  away  the  guilt  of  sin  and  remits 

for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's   "  Diocletian,"  the  eternal  punishment  dne  for  grave  offences, 

altered  by  Betterton,  Dryden's  "  Aurungzebe,"  but  not  the  temporal  penalty  which  has  to  be 

Shadwell's  "  Libertine,"  and  other  plays.    In  undergone  es  a  satisfaction  to  God's  justice, 

the  "Fool's  Preferment"  occurs  the  song,  "I'll  Baptism  alone  removes  both  tho  guilt  and  the 

sail  apon  the  Bog  Star,"  which  Dr.  Burney  de-  penalty ;  and  as  few  or  no  adult  persons  depart 

dares  haa  all  the  Are  of  Handel's  prime.    The  this  life  without  having  committed  sins  after 

pieces  above  cited,  together  with  the  best  of  baptism,  there  must  he  some  middle  state  for 

Lis  detached  and  incidental  songs,  dialogues,  such  as  do  not  deserve  hell  and  are  yet  not 

and  scenes,  were  published  by  his  widow  in  pure  enough  to  enter  heaven.    The  church  does 

1697  under  the  title  of  "  Orpheus  Britannicus."  not  teach  what  is  the  nature  and  dnration  of 

His  published  anthems  number  60,  beside  a  the  punishment  of  purgatory,  nor  that  it  is  sit- 

celebrated  Te  Bmm  aoA  Jubilate,  with  orcbes-  uated  in  any  particular  place.    She  believes  that 

(jal  accompaniments;  and  his  church  music  the  sufferings  of  souls  in  the  middle  state  may 

includes  a  complete  service  and  a  number  of  be  abridged  by  indulgences,  masses,  and  the 

hymns  and  psalms.    His  odes,  glees,  catches,  prayers  of  their  friends  on  earth;  and  one  day 

rounds,  i&c.,  were  also  numerous,  and  long  held  in  the  year  (All  Souls'  day,  Oct.  3)  is  specially 

their  popularity.    Purcell  died  of  consump-  devoted  to  services  and  prayers  for  thdr  bene- 

tion  after  an  illness  of  some  duration,  and  was  fit.    The  Greek  church,  like  some  of  the  east- 

bnried  in  Westminster  abbey.    His  dramatic  ern  sects,  prays  for  the  dead,  but  does  not  be- 

oompositions,  on  which  his  fame  mainly  rests,  lieve  in  purgatory.    Broughton  has  endeavored 

says  Hogai'th,  "  in  variety  of  character,  beauty  to  prove  that  the  notion  of  such  a  state  was 

of  melody,  truth  and  force  of  expression,  and  held  by  the  Jews,  pagans,  and  Mohammedans, 

nice  adaptation  to  the  genius  of  the  English  PUEG8TALL,  Hammeh.  See  Hammer-Pueo- 

language,  are  to  this  hour  unparalleled stali^ 

But  the  highest  quality  of  his  music  bits  genu-  PURITAN,  an  epithet  first  applied  in  1564 
ine  English  character.  In  this  respect  it  re-  to  English  nonconformists,  and  which  contin- 
mains  wholly  unrivalled."  For  many  years  ned  to  designate  them  during  the  reigns  of 
subsequent  to  the  close  of  the'  last  century  Elizabeth  and  the  two  first  Stuarts,  Such  per- 
Purcell's  musio  was  neglected  or  foi^otten ;  sons  only  as  desired  a  wider  separation  from 
but  within  the  present  century  a  revival  both  the  Roman  Catholic  church  than  the  estab- 
in  the  publication  and  the  performance  of  it  lished  church  of  England  seemed  to  afford 
has  been  attempted  with  considerable  success,  them,  and  professed  to  follow  the  pure  word 
PUECHA8,  SiMTjEL,  an  English  divine  and  of  God,  in  opposition  to  traditions,  human  con- 
author,  born  at  Thaxted,  Esses,  in  1577,  died  stitutions,  and  other  authorities,  were  at  first 
about  1628.  Ho  was  educated  at  St.  John's  called  puritans ;  but  subsequently,  says  Sylves- 
college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1604  was  instituted  ter,  "  the  vicious  multitude  of  the  ungodly 
to  the  vicarage  of  Eastwood  in  Essex.  Ke-  called  all  puritans  that  were  strict  and  serious 
moving  to  London,  he  received  the  rectory  of  in  a  holy  life,  were  they  ever  so  conformable." 
St.  Martin's  Ludgate,  and  became  chaplain  to  In  the  latter  part  of  Ehzabeth's  reign  a  portion 
Archbishop  Abbot.  He  compiled  from  more  of  the  nonconformists  began  to  dispute  the  pre- 
than  1,300  authorities  a  work  entitled  "Purchas  Tailing  opinions  concerning  predestination,  free 
his  Pilgrim^e,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  will,  and  other  doctrinal  points,  and  under  the 
the  Religions  observed  in  ail-  Ages,  and  Places  arbitrary  government  of  James  1.  and  Charles  I, 
discoveredjfromthe  Creation  unto  this  present"  all  persons  opposed  to  their  maxims  of  govem- 
(1  vol.  fol.,  1613) ;  and  a  collection  of  voyages  ment  were  classed  as  puritans ;  whence  Hume 
under  the  title,  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrimmes"  (4  has  applied  the  name  to  three  parties ;  the  po- 
vols.  fol.,  1625).  The  3d  and  4th  volumes  of  liticai  puritans,  who  maintained  the  highest 
this  collection  relate  to  America,  and  preserve  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  the  puritans  in  dis- 
the  original  narratives  of  the  earliest  English  cipline,  who  were  averse  to  the  ceremonies 
navigators  and  oxplorei's  of  the  western  world,  and  government  of  the  established  church ; 
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and  the  dcMjtriiial  puritans,  who  rigidly  de-  duoed  and  now  extensively  used  in  dyeing  and 
fended  the  9[>eculatiTe  system  of  the  first  re-  calico  printing,  is  aniline,  one  of  tho  products 
formers.  Eepresentativca  from  these  three  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  bituminous 
classes  formed  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  of  New  coal.  Other  methods  of  treating  the  aniline, 
England,  and  the  union  of  them  in  the  English  beside  that  of  Mr.  Perkins,  are  now  employed 
civil  wars  effected  the  overthrow  of  royalty  for  obtaining  a  color  of  this  character.  It  is 
and  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  produced  by  adding  acetic  acid  and  bleaching 
At  the  time  of  the  restoration  the  name  bo-  powder  to  a  saturated  eoiution  of  aniline  in 
came  one  of  reproach,  as  implying  an  unrea-  water;  and  the  shades  are  made  to  vary  irom 
sonable  degree  of  austerity  in  both  temporal  blue  to  lilac  by  modifying  the  strength  of  the 
and  Bpiritual  matters.  Since  tho  relaxation  in  fluids  employed.  Aniline,  in  combination  with 
1690  of  the  acts  against  the  nonconformists,  it  acetic,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is  oa- 
has  ceased  to  designate  any  particular  religioas  idized  and  made  to  produce  the  purple  of  va- 
sect.  Of  the  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  North  rions  shades  by  treatment  with  different  re- 
America,  and  whose  influence  has  been  so  agents,  as  peroxide  of  manganese,  peroxide  of 
strongly  manifested  in  the  civilization  of  the  lead,  chloride  of  lime,  or  the  green  manganate 
continent,  Bancroft  says :  "  They  were  formal  of  potash.  By  the  last  the  purple  color  is  pre- 
and  precise  in  their  manners ;  singular  in  the  cipitated  and  the  liquid  remains  red.  Silks  and 
forms  of  their  legislation ;  ri^d  in  the  observ-  wooUens  absorb  these  purples  without  the  use 
ance  of  their  principles.  Every  topic  of  tho  of  mordants;  bat  to  dye  or  print  vegetable 
day  found  a  place  in  their  extemporaneous  fabrics  with  them  mordants  are  required.  In 
prayers,  and  in  their  long  and  freq^uent  ser-  printing,  the  color  is  mixed  with  albumen  and 

mona But   these   were   only   the   out-  is  finally  fixed  by  steaming.    Very  fine  purples 

ward  forms  which  gave  to  the  new  sect  its  of  tolerably  permanent  eharaeter  are  also  ob- 

marked  exterior.     If  from  tho  outside  peculi-  tained  from  litmus.     The  so  called  "  French 

arities  which  so  eadly  excite  the  sneer  of  the  purple"  is  produced  hy  treating  the  lichena 

superficial  observer,  we  look  to  the  genius  of  (which  afford  litmus)  with  an  alkaline  base,  and 

the  sect  itself,  Puritanism  was  religion  strug-  precipitating  from  the  filtered  solution  with  an 

giiug  for  the  people." — The  leading  authority  acid.    The  precipitate  is  moistened  with  suffi- 

on  the  subject  is  Neal's  "  History  of  the  Puri-  cient  ammonia  to  dissolve  it.      When  hoUed 

tans"  (e^ted  by  J.  O.  Ohoules,  D.D.,  2  vols,  the  solution  is  orange  yellow,  becoming  red 

8vo.,  New  York).  when  exposed  cold  to  tho  (dr.     Heated  in  very 

PUBKINJE,  JoHANHES  EvANoELisTi,  a  Ger-  shallow  vessels  to  100°  to  140°  F.  it  becomes 
man  physiologist^  horn  in  Liboohowitz,  near  violet,  and  will  dye  permanently  silk  or  wool 
Leitmeritz,  Bohemia,  Dec.  IT,  1787.  He  was  without  mordants.  By  neutralizing  the  solu- 
at  first  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  pious  schools,  t!on  with  an  acid,  a  purple  precipitate  falls, 
then  went  to  Prague  to  study  medicine,  and  in  which  when  separated  and  dried  may  be  used 
1819  became  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  for  dyeing  or  printing.  Various  shades  are  ob- 
and  physiology  in  that  city,  and  in  this  position  tained  hy  combining  with  the  precipitate  car- 
remained  until  1823,  when  he  went  to  Breslau  mine  of  indigo  for  violets,  and  carthamns  or 
as  ordinary  professor  of  physiology  and  pathol-  cochineal  for  reds. 

ogy.    In  1849  he  returned  to  Prague,    lie  has  PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS.    See  Oabshis,  PtrB- 

written  numerous  physiological  works,  and  has  ple  of. 

also  paid  much  attention  to  Slavic  languages  PUKSH,  Fbedbeio,  an  American  botanist, 

and  literature.  horn  in  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  in  1774,  died  in  Mon- 

PDEPLE  (Gr.  iroprjivpa;  Lat.  purpura),  a  treal,  Canada,  June  Jl,  1820.  He  was  edu- 
oolor  produced  by  the  union  of  red  and  blue,  cated  at  Dresden,  came  to  America  in  1799, 
and  of  various  shades  as  one  or  the  other  of  and  remained  until  1811.  In  that  year  he 
these  predominates.  The  ancients  esteemed  it  visited  England,  where  he  pursued  his  stud- 
more  highly  than  any  other  color,  sometimes  ies,  and  in  1814  published  at  London  an  octavo 
making  it  a  distinctive  badge  of  royalty,  and  volume  entitled  J7ora.4nier40iB  SepCentrionalti. 
again  appropriating  it  to  religious  uses,  as  the  Afterward  he  returned  to  America,  and  was 
decorations  of  the  temple  and  the  garments  engaged  in  the  collection  of  matenals  for  a 
of  the  priests.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  re-  flora  of  Canada  when  he  died, 
ferred  to  in  Exod.  xxv.  4,  xxsv.  6,  xsxis.  29 ;  3  PUE8LANE,  the  name  of  a  succulent,  fleshy, 
Ohron.  iii.  14;  Jer.  x.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  &o.  prostrate  annual  plant,  formerly  introduced  in- 
It  is  however  supposed  that  the  purple  of  the  to  gardens  for  its  ase  at  table,  but  now  seldom 
Israelites  was  a  scarlet,  or  even  diat  the  term  seen  unless  as  a  troublesome  weed.  There 
was  nsed  generally  for  any  color  in  which  red  were  several  varieties,  such  as  the  golden,  the 
predominated.  The  source  ofthe  true  purple  of  green,  and  the  white,  which  were  carefully 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  noticed  in  the  articles  sown  and  cultivated  aa  spinach  is  now.  When 
BuooiNUM  and  Mdhbx  ;  and  in  the  article  Mauvb  fully  grown,  especially  in  a  light  rich  soil,  its 
an  account  is  ^ven  of  the  method  of  obtaining  stems  and  leaves  are  very  palatable  as  boiled 
the  beautiful  and  fixed  purple  dye  known  by  greens,  and  they  have  been  used  for  pickling, 
that  name,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Perkins  of  Eng-  or  to  garnish  dishes.  The  common  purslane 
land.    The  source  of  this  color,  recently  Intro-  (^portulaca  oUracea,  Linn.)  has  an  annutd  root, 
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a  stem  6  to  18  inches  long,  fleshy,  smooth,  moist  woods,  and  grows  well  in  the  garden, 
epreading  upon  the  ground,  branching  and  There  are  17  other  species  in  North  America, 
rooting  at  intervaJs  ;  the  leayes  thick  and  geographioallj  distributed  from  New  England 
fleshy,  half  an  inch  long,  alternate  and  oppo-  to  the  pine  woods  near  Fort  Vancouver.  The 
Bite ;  flowers  solitary,  sessile,  ephemeral ;  the  sea  purslane  (sesuvium  p&rt-alacatUvm,  Linn.) 
oaljK  has  3  bluntly  keeled  sepals ;  the  corolla  and  the  S.  pentandrum  of  Elliott  are  prostrate, 
has  5  petals  of  a  pale  yellow  color ;  the  seeds  maritime,  succnlcnt  plants,  with  asillary  or 
minnto  and  numorons. — The  common  purslane  terminal  apetalous  flowers,  and  are  found  from 
represents  the  natural  order  portulaciw,  com-  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  southward.  The  for- 
prising  both  succulent  herbs  and  shrubs  with  mer  has  been  employed  for  food  as  a  substitute 
fleshy,  entire,  simple  leaves,  which  are  usually  for  New  Zealand  spinach. — The  name  purslane 
alternate,  rarely  opposite,  and  commonly  deati-  has  been  likewise  applied  to  the  euphorbias, 
tute  of  stipules ;  the  inflorescence  terminal  or  with  which  the  true  purslanes  have  no  aifin- 
axillary  or  solitary,  and  in  spikes  and  panides ;  ity ;  the  spotted  euphorbia  or  spotted  spurge  is 
the  flowers  regular,  united,  and  usually  short-  called  milk  purslane,  and  another  species  bears 
lived ;  the  fruit  a  l-ceUed  capsule,  either  open-  the  name  of  the  black  purslane,  both  common 
ing  longitudinally  or  transversely,  and  many-  weeds  by  roadsides  and  in  waste  places, 
seeded,  sometimes  indehiscent  and  1-seeded  by  PUSEY,  Edwaed  Botjtkeie,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
fthortion;  placenta  central ;  seeds  albuminous,  lish  clergyman,  born  in  180O.  He  is  the  2d 
not  winged,  embryo  curved.  Several  species  son  of  the  Eon.  Philip  Bouverie  (who  assumed 
of  portulaca  are  known,  chiefly  natives  of  the  name  of  Pusey),  younger  brother  of  the 
Asia  and  South  America.  The  common  purs-  first  carl  of  Radnor.  Having  been  graduated 
lane  is  supjiosed  to  have  originated  iu  the  East  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  in  1822,  he  obtained 
Indies,  though  now  extensively  naturalized  in  a  feJlowsliip  in  Oriel  college,  took  orders,  and 
Europe  and  America.  Its  properties  are  mild  in  1828  became  canon  of  Christchurch  cathe- 
and  harmless,  though  its  seeds  were  oneo  re-  dral  and  re^us  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
pnted  antbelraintie.  The  P.  retusa  of  Dr.  Eng-  univcraty,  a.  position  which  he  still  holds.  He 
elmannclosely  resembles  it,  and  is  found  native  shares  with  Dr.  Newman  the  reputation  of 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  hairy  purslane  originating  the  so  called  Aaglo-Cadioliomove- 
{P.  pihm,  Linn.)  is  a  sonthern  and  western  ment  in  the  church  of  England  in  1833,  which 
species,  and  native  also  of  Mexico  and  South  finds  its  best  exponent  in  lie  celebrated  Oxford 
America.  It  is  a  low,  ditfuse  plant,  with  Ian-  "  Tracts  for  the  Times."  Many  of  these,  in- 
ceolato  or  linear  leaves,  having  long  tufts  of  eluding  an  elaborate  treatise  on  baptism,  were 
hairs  in  their  asils ;  flowers  larger,  crowded  written  by  Dr.  Pusej,  who  also  published  let- 
and  sessile  at  the  summit  of  the  branches  amid  ters  in  defence  of  his  views  to  tne  archbishop 
a  dense  tuft  of  haii-s,  with  5  purple  petals  and  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  Oxford  and 
about  20  stamens.  Several  other  species  with  London,  The  characteristic  tenets  of  the  "  Pu- 
terete  leaves,  pilose  axils,  and  large  showy  seyite"  party  are  Judgment  by  wor^a  equally 
flowers,  have  come  into  notice  within  a  few  as  by  faith,  baptismal  regeneration,  the  apos- 
years,  and  under  floricultural  care  varieties  tolic  succession  of  the  clergy,  the  supreme 
of  exceeding  beauty  have  sprung  li'om  them ;  authority  of  the  church,  the  expediency  of 
such  are  the  P.  Gilliesii,  grandijlora,  Tltellu-  auricular  confession  and  conventual  establish- 
sonii,  spl^tdetis,  &c.,  wiUi  crimson,  purple,  ments,  and  an  efficaey  in  the  sacraments  of  the 
scarlet,  rosy,  white,  yellow,  striped,  or  varie-  clmrch  not  inferior  to  that  claimed  exclusively 
gated  blossoms.  They  readily  sow  themselvea  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  church.  They  aimed 
after  a  year's  cultivation,  and  wiU  grow  upon  also  at  certain  innovations  in  the  ceremonies 
the  driest  and  poorest  soil,  bnt  flourish  in  the  of  public  worship,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
riclierflowerborder,and  are  admirably  adapted  Eev.  E,  H,  Fronde,  an  ardent  disciple  of  the 
for  bedding  or  sowing  in  large  patches. — To  party,  wished  "to  unprotestantize  the  church," 
this  order  belong  the  equally  charming  and  and  called  tlie  reformation  "  a  limb  badly  set, 
interesting  calandnniee,  natives  of  the  N.  W.  which  required  to  be  broken  again."  The  agi- 
coast  and  California,  with  oonspicnous  purple  tation  of  these  questions  caused  a  violent  con- 
flowers  and  thick  glaucous  foliage.  The  talina  troversy  in  the  church  of  England,  which  has 
have  low  leafy  stems,  linear,  cylindrical  leaves,  not  yet  died  away.  In  1843  Dr,  Pusey  preach- 
and  cymes  of  purple  flowers  expanding  for  a  ed  a  sermon  before  the  university,  in  which  he 
single  day.  The  terete-leaved  talinum  {T.  was  understood  to  confess  his  belief  in  the  doe- 
teTeti/olium.  Muhlenberg)  is  a  pretty  little  trine  of  transubstantiation;  and  after  an  exam- 
plant  occurring  on  rocks  from  Pennsylvania  to  ination  before  a  board  of  judges  he  was  accord- 
tha  falls  of  St.  Croix ;  it  is  capable  of  ciUtiva-  ingly  suspended  from  the  office  of  preacher 
tion,  and  suited  for  rockwork  where  it  can  within  the  precincts  of  the  nniveraity  for  S 
enjoy  the  full  annshine.  The  spring  beauty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  tie  "li- 
(Claytonia  Virginica,  linn.)  is  a  perennial  brary  of  Translations  from  the  Fathers"  and  of 
springing  from  a  small  tuber,  has  linear,  elon-  the  "  Anglo-Catholio  Library,"  and  has  adapted 
gated  leaves,  and  rose-colored  flowers  of  con-  to  the  use  of  the  church  of  England  several 
eiderable  size,  from  6  to  15  in  a  loose  raceme.  Eoman  Catholic  devotional  works,  and  pub- 
It  is  a  western  and  soatiem  plant  in  rich  listed  sermons,  treatises  on  the  "Eoyal  Su- 
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premac;  in  Spiritual  Matters"  and  "The  An- 
cient Doctrine  of  tlie  Bcai  Presence,  gathered 
from  the  Fathers,"  and  "  Patienca  and  Oon- 
fldcnce  the  Strength  of  the  Churoh"  (1837).  His 
moat  important  work,  the  result  of  30  years' 
study,  "A  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Proph- 
ets," ia  now  publishing;  2  portions  (Hoaea — 
Amos,  4to.,  Oxford)  have  appeared  (1861). 

PUSHKIN,     ALBSiHDEB      SERGEIEVITcn,      a 

Russian  poet,  horn  in  8t.  Petersburg,  May  26, 
irSB,  died  Feb.  10,  ISST.  He  was  educated  at 
the  imperial  lyceum  at  Tzarskoe-selo,  and  on 
leaving  it  obtained  an  office  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs ;  but 
having  given  offence  to  the  government  by  his 
"Ode  to  Liberty"  (1830),  he  was  exiled  from 
the  capital  and  sent  to  fill  a  subordinate  appoint- 
ment under  the  governor-geueraJ  of  Odessa, 
The  emperor  Nicholas  recalled  him  in  1825, 
and  appointed  him  historiographer  of  Peter  I,, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  6,000  rubles.  His  ac- 
ceptance of  this  position  was  regarded  by  the 
liberals  as  an  abandonment  of  his  principles. 
In  1829  he  accompanied  Field  Marshal  Paske- 
Titch  to  Erzroum.  He  died  from  a  wound 
received  in  a  duel.  His  first  poem,  "Ruslan 
and  Lyudmila,"  was  written  at  the  age  of  21 ; 
it  is  a  story  of  the  half  fabulous  time  of  "Vladi- 
mir, and  was  from  its  fii'st  publication  very 
snecessful.  His  Pktmib  Smkaslcoi  ("  Prisoner 
of  the  Caucasus,"  1B22)  is  a  vigorous  and  some- 
what fragmentary  sketch  of  the  escape  of  a 
yonng  Russian  captive  from  the  Circassians, 
For  his  next  poem,  the  "Fountain  of  Bakh- 
tchissarai,"  he  received  3,000  rubles;  it  is  a 
story  not  unlike  "The  Corsair"  of  Lord  Byron. 
Between  1825  and  1838  appeared  the  various 
parts  of  "Eugene  Onegm,"  a  novel  in  verse, 
■which  ia  considered  his  masterpiece.  His 
other  works  are:  the  "History  of  the  Insur- 
rection of  Pugatcheff "  (1827),  written  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  historiographer;  "Th 
Gypsies"  (I82T)  and  "  Piiltowa"  (1829),  both 
narrative  poems;  "Boris  Godunoff"  (1839) 
and  "The  Stone  Guest"  (1836),  dramat 
poems;  "The  Captive's  Daughter,"  a  novel 
and  numerous  tales  and  general  miscellanie 
published  in  the  Sotremennik  ("Oontempora 
ry"),  a  quarterly  miscellany,  which  he  estab 
lislied  in  1830.  His  "H^tory  of  Peter  the 
Great "  was  never  finished. 

PUSTULE,  Malibhant,  a  specific  disease, 
essentially  septic  and  gangrenous,  confined  to 
tlie  cutaneous  tissue,  and  generally  to  those 
parts  of  the  surface  that  are  habitually  uncov- 
ered.   It  appears  most  commonly  on  the  face, 
and  next  on  the  hands,  neck,  and  arms.    It 
first  appeai-9  in  the  form  of  a  painful 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  time  varying 
to  three  days,  rarely  more,  develop 
central  part  a  small  reddish  or  pu  p       p 
accompanied  with  itching.     In  the 
12  or  15  hours  more  this  spot  chau 
bleb  or  vesicle,  not  usually  larger    h        h 
head  of  a  pin,  containing  a  reddish        w 
yellowish  fluid.  Owing  to  continued  itching,  the 
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vedcle  is  ordinarily  ruptured  soon  after  its 
appearance ;  if  otherwise,  it  dries  up  in  about 
36  hours,  leaving  the  exposed  derma  dry,  and 
generally  of  a  livid  color.  Itching  now  ceases ; 
and,  after  a  time  varying  from  a  few  hours 
to  a  day,  the  centre  of  this  discolored  and  de- 
nuded surface  begins  to  grow  hard  and  becomes 
surrounded  by  an  inflamed  areola  covered 
with  numerous  small  vesicles  similar  to  the 
vesicle  which  first  appeared.  The  middle  of 
this  areola  is  depressed,  and  the  color  varies 
from  yellow  to  black.  It  is  now  hard  in  the 
centre  and  more  painfiil  than  at  any  other 
stage.  It  is  however  a  remarkable  feature  of 
malignant  pustule  that  severe  pain  is  generally 
absent;  and  this  character,  so  different  from 
all  other  acute  inflammations  of  the  skin,  is  a 
valuable  negative  diagnostic  of  the  disease. 
Daring  the  nest  24  or  48  hours  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue  becomes  involved ;  the  tumor 
strikes  deeper  and  rapidly  extends  in  all  direc- 
tions, yet  it  is  so  indurated  as  to  he  easily  cir- 
cumscribed, and  its  confines  determined  with- 
out difficulty.  Meanwhile  the  central  point, 
now  ofbrownorlivid  hue,  esceedingly  hard  and 
insensible,  becomes  gangrenous.  If  the  disease 
ceases  to  make  further  progress,  an  inflamed 
circle  of  vivid  redness  now  surrounds  the  gan- 
grenous portion;  the  tumefaction,  which  had 
before  rapidly  extended,  diminishes ;  and  the 
patient  es^eriences  somethmg  like  an  agree- 
able warmth  accompanied  by  a  pulsatory  mo- 
tion of  the  affected  part.  The  pulse,  which 
had  before  grown  irritable  and  feeble,  revives; 
strength  increases ;  if  there  has  been  some  de- 
gree of  fever,  as  occasionally  happens,  it  is 
now  resolved  into  a  gentle  perspiration ;  sup- 
puration sets  in  between  tne  living  and  the 
dead  parte,  and  the  detachment  of  the  gangre- 
nous portion  leaves  a  suppurating  surface  of 
variable  extent  in  different  cases.  Should  the 
d  se  h  ary  tend      an  unfavorable 

g  n    a      n        pp  takes  place; 

h    g    g  p    ad       p  d       om  the  centre 

h  n       n  h     umor ;  the  pulse 

b      m        mall       and   m  ntracted;    the 

p  m  f         m        situde  with  in- 

ahfl  p       atta  k  d  w       fainting  fits, 

and  becomes  passi\e  as  to  the  result;  there  is 
disinclination  to  take  food  or  medicine,  or  have 
any  thing  done,  and  a  total  loss  of  appetite ;  the 
tongue  is  dry  and  brown ;  the  features  shrink ; 
the  skin  is  parched ;  the  eyes  are  glassy ;  car- 
dialgia  and  low  delirium  premonish  the  fatal 
termination.  Such  are  in  general  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  malignant  pustule,  nsually  ter- 
minating in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  6  to 
8  s.  Exceptional  fatal  cases  have  heenre- 
rded  however,  varying  from  24  hours  to  16 
d  In  the  suddenly  fatal  cases,  the  forces 

he  constitution  are  so  quickly  and  entirely 
erted  by  the  malignancy  of  the  disease, 
few  symptoms  are  manifested ;  the  powers 
nnder  it,  as  it  were,  without  reastance.  It 
most  fatal  when  attacking  the  face  or  neck, 
— Anotlier  variety  of  malignant  pnstnle,  which 
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commonly  attacks  the  hands  or  arms,  Is  of  a  eihalca  a  peculiar  pntrid  odor.  Initspr<^esa 
less  regular  character,  in  some  cases  present-  it  turns  Llack  in  the  centre,  and  appears  as  if 
ing  an  appearance  and  running  a  course  very  burned  or  charred ;  it  is  infiltrated  with  a  yel- 
similar  to  a  circumscribed  phlegmon,  while  lowish  colored  fluid,  and  distended  with  a  fetid 
in  others  it  is  exceedingly  violent  and  tatoi  in  gas.  This  disease  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
a  few  hours,  and  in  others  stiil  runs  on  for  mitted  from  one  animal  to  another  by  inocula- 
several  weeks,  and  finally  proves  fatal  rather  tion,  and  by  absorption  toman,  in  whom  it  mns 
from  the  effects  of  the  disorder  than  fVom  the  a  violent  and  dangerous  course.  MM..  Salmon 
disease  itself.  In  the  m^ority  of  these  cases  and  Manoury  of  Prance  have  vainiy  attempted 
there  is  intense  local  pain  in  the  affected  part  to  limit  the  term  malignant  pustule  to  this 
from  the  commencement,  with  enormous  swell-  disease  only.  Malignant  carbuncle  and  other 
ing  and  more  or  less  redness.  A  small  vesicle  ulcers  which  occur  in  cattle  are  the  emp- 
or  pustule  forms  in  the  centre,  and  proceeds  to  tive  symptoms  of  grave  febrile  disorders  de- 
take  on  a  gangi'enous  character.  Sometimes  it  pending  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  and 
becomes  circumscribed  and  limits  its  action  to  always  consecutive  to  the  febrile  symptoms; 
the  skin;  but  at  other  times  numerous  phlyc-  and  the  inoculation  of  man  with  matter  from 
tinfe  cover  the  surface,  and  the  destructive  in-  such  an  ulcer  is  only  equally  dangerous  with 
flammation  burrows  into  the  cellular  tissue  the  blood,  and  possibly  the  milk,  of  the 
which  envelops  the  muscles,  completely  sur-  same  animal  in  the  febrile  state  before  the 
roundinganddisintegratingtheseoi^ans,  which  ulcer  appeared.  Indeed,  cases  have  occurred 
become  soft,  black,  and  gangrenous.  The  blood  where  the  blood  of  animals  not  previously 
vessels  and  nerves  also  become  involved,  and  known  to  have  been  diseased,  has  caused  ma- 
aaaneeeasaryconseqneneethedeathofthepart  lignant  pustule  in  man  by  absorption.  It  is 
ensues. — The  pathology  of  malignant  pustule  the  opinion  of  some  observers  that  malignant 
is  distinguished  by  a  fluid  state  of  the  blood,  pustule  may  occur  spontaneously,  without  any 
which  is  usually  very  dark-colored ;  the  testure  contact  with  poisonous  animal  matter.  Bat 
of  the  heart  is  softened,  and  its  surfkce  covered  from  the  fact  that  dweased  animal  matter  is 
with  eochymosed  spots;  the  veins  are  some-  known  to  eanae  the  great  mtyority  of  cases, 
times  softened  and  ewshymosed,  and  nsu-  many  ways  will  readily  suggest  themselves  by 
ally  contain  black  or  yellowish  white  clots  of  which  inoculation  might  take  place  without 
blood,  of  gelatinous  consistence.  The  lungs  are  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  on  the  part 
covered  with  superficial  ecehymoses,  present-  of  the  person  affected.  A  favorite  dog  or  cat 
ing  over  their  sur&ce  a  number  of  deeply  pen e-  (animals  not  subject  to  thedisease)  might  easily 
trating  black  spots,  produced  by  local  sangui-  transport  it ;  a  butcher's  knife  or  hook  might 
neous  infiltration.  The  inner  coat  of  the  convey  the  poison  from  diseased  to  otherwise 
Btomach  and  intestines  presents  in  diflerent  healthy  meat;  or  even  a  fly  might  carry  on  its 
places,  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  ves-  tiny  feet  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  fatal  inocu- 
sels,  promioent,  dark-colored  spots,  formed  by  lation.  As  a  general  rule,  cattle  which  feed  on 
blood  effused  between  the  inner  coata  and  the  prairie  meadows  are  exempt  frfmi  mahgnant 
peritoneal  covering.  The  vDlous  coat  of  the  disease ;  while  those  which  are  fed  upon 
stomach  is  also  occasionally  found  eochymosed ;  dried  clover,  lucern,  and  vetch,  are  peculiarly 
the  liver  and  spleen  are  gorged  with  dark-  liable  to  carbuncle.  The  same  may  be  said 
colored  blood,  and  the  kidneys  surrounded  by  of  cattle  that  arc  fed  upon  semi-decomposed 
emphysema. — Causes.  It  is  the  general  con-  grain,  the  refuse  of  distilleries  and  breweries, 
elusion  of  persons  who  have  investigated  the  AU  such  things  are  actively  predisposing 
nature  of  malignant  pustule,  that  the  germ  of  agents  to  the  blood  diseases  of  cattle,  and  lia- 
the  disease  consists  in  an  animal  poison,  usu-  ble  to  engender  malignant  pustule  in  man. — 
ally  contracted  by  man  from  cattle  or  their  re-  Treatment.  Promote  suppuration  m  the  pus- 
mains.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  found  tule  as  rapidly  as  pos&ible,  and  sustain  the  con- 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  disease  most  fre-  stitution:  To  this  end,  as  soon  as  Ihe  nature 
quently  occurs  among  knackers,  tanners,  vete-  of  the  disease  ia  ascertained,  tlie  vesication 
rinariana,  persons  eng^ed  in  the  removal  of  formed  on  its  surface  should  be  opened,  the 
offal,  and  stevedores,  particularly  those  em-  fluid  contents  removed,  and  the  denuded  part 
ployed  in  handling  hides  from  certain  districts  covered  with  a  dossil  of  lint  dipped  in  a  strong 
and  countries  where  the  diseases  of  cattle  most  solution  of  muriate  of  antimony  or  other  cans- 
prevail.  In  other  cases  it  has  been  attributed  tic.  Siihours  afterward  this  may  be  removed 
to  eating  diseased  animal  food.  Yet,  strange  and  a  poultice  applied;  and  34  hours  after  this, 
as  it  may  appear,  in  the  whole  scope  of  vete-  if  pain  and  burning  heat  have  nearly  or  quite 
rinary  medicine  no  disease  has  been  observed  ceased,  and  no  areola  has  formed,  it  may  be 
which  accurately  resembles  the  malignant  pus-  safely  concluded  thatthe  caustic  has  eifectnally 
tule  of  man.  Certain  herbivorous  animals,  permeated  thewholo  of  thediseaBedtissue,and 
especially  beasts  of  pasture,  are  subject  to  a  that  it  will  proceed  to  a  healthy  suppuration 
disease  called  malignant  carbuncle,  character-  by  the  continued  application  of  poultice.  But 
ized  by  the  occurrence  of  a  large  uncircum-  if,  oa  the  contrary,  a  hard  and  deep-seated 
scribed  emphysematous  tumor,  which  yields  to  painful  tumor  has  formed  around  the  primary 
pressore  and  crepitates  tmder  the  fingers,  and  seat  of  the  vesicle,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
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that  tlie  disease  is  oxtenJing  itself.  The  tumor  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  tlie  more  general 
should  be  forthwith  divided  through  its  whole  spread  of  epizootic  diseaaea,  particularly  in  the 
width  and  depth  by  a  crucial  incision,  the  gan-  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  malignant 
grenous  parts  removed  if  any  have  formed,  and  pnstule  has  become  a  more  common  disease, 
the  nitrateof  silver  or  fused  potassa  thoroughly  Both  of  the  epidemics  above  referred  to  were 
applied  to  the  freshly  divided  surfaces.  This  in  conjuuction  with  epizootics.  Essays  hove 
proceeding  is  equally  requisite  when  the  slough  been  published  in  the  United  States  by  Drs. 
which  fonns  on  the  centre  qnickly  becomes  W.  M.  Carpenter,  0.  W.  Pennoclt,  J.  H.  Bald- 
hard  and  impermeable,  like  &  piece  of  dry  ridge,  and  Wainwright;  and  sporadic  eases  have 
hide ;  this  mast  be  removed  to  admit  of  the  been  described  by  Drs.  E.  0.  Ayres,  J.  B.  "Wii- 
imimpeded  action  of  the  caustic.  Scarifications  kinson,  Pierson,  A.  H".  Boll,  D.  C.  Enos,  C.  E. 
and  oauterizations,  with  the  continued  applica-  Isaacs,  D.  Dana,  E.  M.  Snow,  S.  B,  Wells,  J.  J, 
tion  of  poultice,  should  be  repeated  ddly  until  Ellis,  and  J.  F.  Noyes. 

suppuration  is  established,  or  until  tiie  extent  PUTH'AM,  the  name  of  counties  in  9  of  the 
of  the  pustule  is  clearly  defined.  Internally,  United  States.  I.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  border- 
the  bowels  being  first  cleared  by  a  mild  cathar-  ed  W.  by  the  Iludson  river,  E.  by  Connecticut, 
tic,  quinia  (4  or  5  grains  every  8  or  4  honrs),  and  watered  by  Oroton  river  and  Peekskill 
with  wine  or  brandy,  and  as  much  food  as  the  creek ;  area,  334  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1860,  14,002. 
patient  can  be  induced  to  take  (there  being  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  a  number  of  ranges 
generally  disinclination  to  take  food),  and  opi-  crossing  the  county  from  8,  W.  to  N,  E.,  and 
ates  with  camphor,  as  much  as  may  bo  neces-  the  deep  valleys  which  lie  between  are  fertile. 
Baryto  allay  pain  and  producesleep,  constitute  There  are  several  beautiM  mountain  lakes, 
the  basis  of  treatment.  In  spite  of  every  the  principal  of  which  are  Mahopac,  Canopus, 
thing,  the  peonliar  contagion  of  malignant  pus-  and  Gleneida.  Iron,  granite,  limestone,  and 
tule,  being  in  the  blood,  frei^uently  proceeds  other  minerals  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
strmght  on  to  a  fatal  termination ;  and  thb  is  there  are  many  mines  and  quarries,  some  in 
sometimes  the  case  even  when  the  pustule  operation  and  others  that  have  been  abandon- 
seems  to  have  been  checked  in  its  progress.  On  ed.  It  contains  the  West  Point  fonndery,  in 
recovery  from  malignant  pustule,  the  deform-  the  village  of  Cold  Spring,  one  of  the  most 
ities  consequent  upon  its  ravages  sometimes  estensive  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
require  surgical  operations  for  their  relief. —  United  States.  The  works  consist  of  a  motdd- 
Biitory.  Malignant  pustule  was  not  unknown  ing  house  witJt  8  cupola  furnaces,  a  gun  fouu- 
to  the  ancients.  Celsus  and  Paulus  .^gineta  dery  with  3  air  furnaces,  2  boring  mills,  and 
both  described  it  under  the  head  of  carbuncle,  several  shops  connected  with  them.  From 
Ambroise  Pare,  in  the  16th  century,  distin-  400  to  60O  men  are  employed.  The  produc- 
guished  it  from  phigne.  Yet  it  was  not  until  tions  in  1655  were  224,259  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  that  phy-  64,604  of  potatoes,  37,158  of  apples,  and  493,- 
sioians  began  to  appreciate  its  nature.  Tho-  696  ibs.  of  butter.  There  were  31  churches, 
maasin,  Boyer,  Fonrnier,  Montfiels,  Veson,  San-  and  4,976  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It 
cerotte,  Chambon,  and  especially  Enaus  and  is  traversed  by  the  Hudson  river  and  the  New 
Chaussier,  contributed  to  make  the  medical  York  and  Hailem  railroads.  Capital,  Oarmel. 
world  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  malignant  II.  A  W.  co.  of  Va.,  touching  the  Ohio  with 

Eustule.    During  the  present  century,  Bayle,  its  W.  corner,  intersected  by  theGreatKanaw- 

lidault,  Villiers,  Eeynier,  Eayer,  Branell.Wag-  ha,  and  drained  by  its  tributaries ;  area,  about 

ner,  Raimbert,  Manoury,  and  Salmon,  and  re-  350  sq.  m.;  pott,  in  18S0,  6,801,  of  whom  680 

eently  Bourgeois  and  Gaiyot,  have  given  valua-  were  slaves.    It  has  a  rough  and  hilly  surface 

ble  monographs  of  cases  and  epidemics.      In  and  a  generally  fertile  soil,  and  contains  ex- 

the  United  States,  it  has  nt  least  twice  pre-  tensive  beds  of  iron  ore  and  bituminous  eoal. 

vailed  epidemically — in  the  vicinity  of  Pliila-  The  productions  in  1860  were  349,040  bushels 

delphia  in  1834-'6,  and  in  Louisiana  in  183T-'9.  of  Indian  corn,  50,079  of  oats,  14,373  of  wheat, 

It  is  also  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Louisiana  at  37,122  Ibs.  of  tobacco,    10,468  of  wool,  and 

an  earlier  period,  soon  after  its  settlement  by  59,863  of  butter.    There  were  6  grist  mills,  8 

the  French.    It  is  not  known  to  have  occurred  saw  mills,  and  13  churehoa.     Value  of  real 

in  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  estate  in  1856,  $1,048,982,  showing  an  increase 

otherwise  than  sporadically ;  unless,  possibly,  since  1850  of  46  per  cent.    Capital,  Winfield, 

the  "malignant  erysipelas"  which  prevailed  in  III,  A  central  co.  of  Ga.,  bordered  E.  by  the 

the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York  Oconee,  and  drained  by  Little  river  and  several 

in  1835  was  a  variety  of  malignant  pustule;  creeks;   area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18G0, 

it  was  immediately  preceded  by  a  fatal  epl-  10,130,  of  whom  7,143  were  slaves.    It  baa  a 

zootio  of  slavers  among  horses.    In  the  same  nearly  level  surface,  abounding  with  forests  of 

legion,  and  just  subsequent  to  an  epizootic  oak  and  pine,  and  a  soil  naturally  fertile.    The 

among  horned  cattle  in  1843,  there  were  sev-  productions  in  1850  were  393,831  bushels  of 

eral  caaes  of  genuine  malignant  pustule,  yet  no  Indian  com,  45,205  of  oats,, 63,689of  sweet  po- 

one  seems  to  have  recognized  its  source.    Since  tntoes,  and  8,621  bales  of  cotton.    There  were 

that  time,  and  it  may  be  added  since  the  com-  1  cotton  factory,  8  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  4 

mon  practice  of  feeding  cattle  on  the  refuse  of  tanneries,  13  churches,  and  197  pupils  attend- 
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ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Eatonton.  IV.  May  19,  lT90.  He  was  the  11th  in  a  family  of 
An  E.  CO.  of  Fla.,  bounded  8.  by  St.  John's  13  children,  and  in  his  boyhood  was  noted  for 
river,  and  drained  by  its  tribntaries ;  area,  about  his  physical  strength  and  bravery ;  but  his  lit- 
450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  687 ;  in  1860,  2,712,  erary  advantages  were  not  groat,_  nor  -were  the 
of  whom  1,047  were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  low  few  he  possessed  very  zealously  improved.  As 
and  level  and  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  minority  he  removed 
1850  were4,610bu3helsoflndian  corn,  82bales  to  Pomfret,  Conn.,  where  be  bought  a  farm, 
of  cotton,  7i  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  7,030  Here  occurred  the  famous  encounter  with  the 
gallons  of  molasses.  Capital,  Klatka.  V.  A  she  wolf,  which  made  the  name  of  Putnam  at 
N.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  drained  by  affluentsof  Cumber-  once  well  known  throughout  the  country, 
land  river;  area,  about  50O  sq.  ra. ;  pop,  in  This  animal  had  for  years  ravaged  the  property 
1860,  8,568,  of  whom  682  were  slaves.  It  has  of  the  farmers  in  that  region,  and  in  one  night 
a  hilly  surface,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  by  had  destroyed  70  sheep  and  goats  from  Put- 
forests.  It  has  been  recently  formed  from  nam's  flock.  A  strong  party  of  the  residents 
Jackson  and  White  counties.  Capital,  Monti-  of  the  neighborhood  at  last  I'esolved  to  continue 
cello.  VI.  A  IT.  W.  CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  pursuit  of  the  wolf  until  she  had  been  kiH- 
Auglaize  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  Ottawa  ed.  Having  followed  her  tracks  over  tlie  snow 
and  Blanchard's  fork ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  for  40  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
pop.  in  1860,  13,808.  It  has  a  level  surface,  and  then  back  again  to  Pomfret,  they  discover- 
is  covered  with  large  tracts  of  timber,  and  its  ed  her  den,  and  spent  the  whole  day  in  fruit- 
soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  18G0  were  less  efforts  to  suffocate  the  enemy  wiUi  burning 
189,165  bushels  of  Indian  com,  68,853  of  sulphur,  straw,  and  brushwood.  The  dogs  were 
wheat,  31,723  of  oats,  4,478  tons  of  hay,  and  repeatedly  sent  into  the  cave,  and  returned 
15,123  lbs.  ofwooL  There  were  2  grist  mills,  wounded  and  dismayed.  Putnam  now  declar- 
7  saw  mills,  11  churches,  and  3,063  pupils  at-  ed  his  pui'pose  of  destroying  the  beast  at  what- 
tending  public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  ever  cost.  The  entrance  to  the  cavern  was 
the  Dayton  and  Michigan  railroad.  Capital,  about  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  high,  and  the  pas.- 
Ealida.  YII.  A  TV.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  a  sage  continued  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
branch  of  Eel  river  and  several  creeks ;  area,  for  30  or  40  feet.  Providing  himself  with  a 
486  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1860,  20,729.  It  has  an  torch  of  birch  bark,  and  stripping  off  his  coat 
undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  pro-  and  vest,  Putnam  next  fastened  a  rope  about 
ductions  in  1850  were  1,313,209  bushels  of  his  legs,  in  order  that  he  might  be  drawn  out 
Indian  com,  82,965  of  wheat,  81,423  of  oats,  at  a  given  signal,  and  crept  slowly  in  until  he 
5,015  tons  of  hay,  and  85,837  lbs.  of  wool.  disMvered  at  the  further  extremity  tlie  glaring 
There  were  10  gristmills,  11  sawmills,  9  news-  eyes  of  the  wolf,  whose  growls  had  been  heard 
•papers,  62  churches,  and  4,311  pupils  attending  for  some  time.  Having  made  a  thorough  sur- 
public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Indiana  vey  of  the  situation,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his 
and  Illinois  cana!,  and  the  Indianapolis  and  friends,  who  drew  him  forth  with  such  celerity 
Terra  Haute  and  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  that  thefewelotheshehadonweretorn  to  rags 
railroads,  both  of  which  pass  through  the  capi-  and  his  skin  severely  lacerated.  He  then  load- 
taJ,  Greenoastle.  VIII.  A  N,  co.  of  111.,  inter-  ed  his  musket  with  9  buckshot,  and  with  torch 
Bected  by  the  Illinois  river  and  drfuned  by  its  and  gun  reentered  the  den,  and  adjusted  him- 
branches;  area.  aOOsq.m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,587.  self  for  the  onset  of  the  animal,  which.  howl- 
It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil,  ing,  rolling  her  eyes,  and  lashing  her  tail,  low- 
The  productions  in  1850  were  279,260  bushels  ered  her  head  to  spring.  At  this  instant,  aim- 
of  Indian  com,  88,771  of  wheat,  29,671  of  oats,  ing  at  the  eyes  of  the  wolf,  he  flred,  and  was 
8,782  tons  of  hay,  10,774  lbs.  of  wool,  and  48,-  instantly  drawn  out,  stunned  by  the  shock  and 
494  of  butter.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  8  saw  half  suffocated  by  the  smoke.  After  an  inter- 
mills,  8  churches,  and  880  pupils  attendingpnb-  val  of  rest  he  loaded  again,  entered  for  Oie  third 
lie  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Illinois  tune,  and  seeing  the  wolf  prostrate  on  the  floor 
centra!  railroad.  Capital,  Hennepin.  IX.  A  of  the  cave  applied  the  torch  to  her  nose.  Per- 
B.  CO.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  Iowa,  bounded  E.  by  oeiving  that  she  was  dead,  he  seized  her  by  the 
the  Chariton  river  and  drainedby  its  branches;  ears,  again  gave  the  signal,  and  the  hero  and 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,208,  of  tho  victim  were  drawn  forth  together.  This 
whom  31  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  adventure  took  place  when  Putnam  was  35 
surface,  diversified  by  prairies  and  forests,  and  years  old.  The  12  following  years  were  spent 
a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850,  since  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  and  with  such  suc- 
which  its  population  has  very  largely  increased,  cess  that  when  he  entered  the  military  service 
were  49,940  budieis  of  Indian  com,  680  of  he  was  enabled  to  leave  his  family  well  pro- 
wheat,  2,020  of  oats,  2,203  lbs.  of  wool,  and  vided  for  in  case  of  his  death.  In  1755  he  was 
9,843  of  butter.  There  were  200  pupils  at-  appointed  by  the  legislature  a  captain  in  Co!, 
tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Pntnamville.  Lyman's  regunent,  and  formed  a  strong  com- 
PUXN AM,  IsBAEL,  an  American  general  in  pany  from  among  his  neighborSj  who  were  em- 
the  revolutionary  war,  bom  in  the  part  of  Sa-  ployed  chiefly  on  S(pecial  service  as  rangers. 
lera  now  constituting  the  town  of  Danvers,  His  first  expedition  was  under  Sir  William 
Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1718,  died  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Johnson  against  Crown  Point,    In  1766  he 
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■Wfl3  reappointed  under  his  old  commander  Ly-  April,  1775,  at  the  nlarm  occasioned  by  the 
man,  and  in  1757  the  legislature  of  Oonneeticut  battle  of  Lexington,  he  left  his  plough  in  the 
gave  him  the  commission  of  m^or.  Perhaps  field,  turned  loose  the  oxen,  and  mounting  his 
the  most  important  service  rendered  by  him  horse  rode  to  Boston  in  one  day,  a  distance  of 
during  that  year  was  the  saving  of  the  powder  68  miles.  Learning  that  the  British  had  re- 
magazine  of  Fort  Edward  at  the  conflagration  treated  and  were  besieged  in  Boston  hy  the 
of  the  barracks.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  he  gathering  hosts  of  militia,  he  went  to  Hartford 
contended  with  the  fire  until  it  was  conquered,  to  meet  with  the  legislature,  of  which  he  was 
but  many  weelis  of  suffering  elapsed  before  he  a  member.  By  that  body  he  was  elected  briga- 
recovered  from  the  injuries  he  received.  In  dier-genera],  and  returning  home  he  promptly 
1758,  to  escape  from  a  sti-ong  party  of  Indians,  gathered  and  organized  a  regiment,  and  itlter 
he  was  obliged  with  a  few  men  to  descend  the  drilling  them  for  some  days  marched  with  his 
fails  of  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Miller  in  a  bateau,  men  to  Cambridge.  Arriving  there,  he  was 
The  savages  with  admiration  beheld  him  un-  soon  sought  aft«r  by  the  British  officers,  who 
harmed  by  their  balls  eteering  his  boat  down  offered  him  a  commission  as  miyor-general  in 
rapids  never  before  passed,  and  conceived  him  the  royal  service  and  a  large  pecuniary  com- 
to  be  an  especial  favorite  of  the  Great  Spirit,  pensation,  both  of  which  be  indignantly  reject- 
The  same  year,  when  returning  to  Fort  Ed-  ed.  In  May,  1775,  he  led  a  battalion  of  300 
ward  from  an  expedition  to  watch  the  enemy  men  to  Noddle's  island,  now  East  Boston,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ticonderoga,  his  corps  succeeded  in  burning  a  British  schooner,  cap- 
waa  surprised  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  tnring  a  sloop,  killing  and  wounding  70  of  the 
and  he  himself  captured  and  bound  to  a  tree,  enemy,  and  bringing  off  several  hundred  sheep 
While  in  this  situation  a  battle  between  his  and  neat  cattle.  It  was  in  great  measure 
own  party  and  the  enemy  raged  around  him  through  his  wish  to  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
for  ait  hour.  The  tree  against  which  he  was  ment,  while  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  high, 
placed  was  part  of  the  time  in  the  hottest  fire,  that  the  determination  was  taken  to  fortify 
A  French  officer,  posing  hy,  strack  him  in  the  Bunker  hill.  In  the  buttle  known  by  that 
jaw  with  the  butt  of  his  gun.-  An  Indian  name  he  acted  a  opnspicnons  part.  When 
amused  himself  for  some  time  hurling  his  toma-  Washington  arrived  at  the  camp  to  take  com- 
hawk  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  satisfy  him-  mand  in  July,  1776,  he  brought  with  him  com- 
self  how  near  he  could  come  to  the  prisoner's  missions  from  congress  forfour  m^or-generals, 
body  and  yet  miss  it.  At  length  the  party  of  one  of  whom  was  Putnam ;  and  to  him  alone 
French  and  Indians  were  forced  to  retreat^  but  did  he  deliver  his  commission,  the  others  being 
carried  with  them  their  captive,  whom  the  withheld  on  acconnt  of  the  general  diasatisfac- 
sflvages  determined  to  roast  alive.  He  was  tion  attending  these  appointments.  In  March, 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  fire  was  already  blazing  1776,  Washington  being  about  to  take  posses- 
furiously,  when  his  life  was  saved  by  the  inter-  sioa  of  Dorchester  heights,  Putnam  was  ordered 
vention  of  the  French  commander,  Molang.  to  attack  Boston  with  4,000  men  in  ease  the 
The  next  day  he  was  taken  to  Ticonderoga  and  enemy  should  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Ameri- 
afterward  to  Montreal,  where  amoDg  other  cans.  Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  that  city 
prisoners  he  met  Ooi.  Peter  Schuyler,  through  he  was  ordered  to  take  command  in  New  York, 
whose  intervention  he  was  treated  according  He  participated  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
to  his  mihtary  rank  and  suffered  to  be  es-  island,  Aug.  27,  1776,  and  afterward  went  to 
changed.  In  1759,  having  meanwhile  been  Philadelphia  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  that 
raised  to  the  position  of  lienten ant-colonel,  he  place  ag^nst  an  expected  attack.  After  com- 
served  under  Gen.  Amherst.  In  1762  he  com-  plating  the  necessary  fortifications,  he  was  sta- 
manded  a  Connecticut  regiment  in  the  eipedi-  tioned  at  Crosswick  and  subsequently  at  Prince- 
tion  against  Havana,  which  was  successful  in  ton,  where  he  remained  until  May,  1777,  In 
the  object  designed,  though  large  numbers  of  that  month  he  was  ordered  to  take  command-, 
troops  were  destroyed  hy  the  climate.  In  in  the  highlands  of  New  York.  While  there 
1764  Putnam,  who  had  now  received  a  com-  he  sent  back  the  following  famous  reply  to  Sir 
mission  as  colonel,  at  the  head  of  400  Connec-  Henry  Clinton,  who  cliulned  a  lieutenant  of  a. 
ticut  men  accompanied  Ooi.  Bradatreet  to  De-  tory  r^ment  as  an  officer  in  Hie  British  ser* 
troit  in  the  Pontiac  war.  The  Indians  however  vice:  "Edmund  Palmer,  anofBcerin  the  ene- 
retired  without  a  battle,  and  a  treaty  was  made,  my's  service,  was  taken  as  a  spy  lurking  within 
For  some  years  afterward  ho  kept  an  inn  at  our  lines;  he  has  been  tried  as  a  spy,  con- 
Brooklyn,  the  capital  of  Windham  county,  and  demned  as  a  spy,  and  shall  be  eieeuted  as  a 
during  the  same  period  frequently  represented  spy,  and  the  flag  ia  ordered  to  depart  immedi- 
the  town  in  the  legislature.  In  1778  he  was  ately.  Israel  Putnam.  P.  8.  He  has  been  ac- 
engaged  in  the  exi»dition  that  went  up  the  oordingly  executed."  In  the  summer  of  this 
Mississippi  to  survey  a  tract  above  Natchez  yearthe  British  troopssurprised  and  took  Forts 
for  settlement,  but  Putnam  himself  never  de-  Monlgomery  and  Clinton,  sand  obliged  Putnam 
rived  any  advantage  of  consequence  from  the  to  retire-to  Fisbkill.  Subsequently  he  was  re- 
undertaking.  The  revolutionary  war  was  now  moved  from  his  command  in  the  highlands,  as 
opening,  and  Putnam  from  the  beginning  em-  Washington  says,  "  on  account  of  the  preju- 
braced  zealously  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  In  dieea  of  the  people,"  and  the  dissatirfadjon  of 
VOL.  xni.^3 
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Hamilton  and  other  officers,  and  also  from  the  had  bought  and  remored  his  family  to  a  con- 
feet  that  a  court  of  inquiry  had  been  ordered  to  flscated  estate  of  Ool.  Mnrray  in  Kutland,  and 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  Forts  Mont-  there  lived  for  some  years,  serving  as  member 
gomery  and  Clinton,  This  court  decided  iinan-  of  the  legislature  and  engaged  in.  superintend- 
imously  that  no  blame  could  be  attributed  to  ing  surveys  ordered  by  the  state  of  Massacbu- 
Putnam,  who  not  long  afterward  was  stationed  setts  and  by  congress.  Early  in  1786,  in  con- 
in  Connecticut.  In  March,  1779,  a  corps  of  junction  with  Benjamin  Tupper,  he  published 
1,500  British  troops  imder  command  of  Tryon  a  notice  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  late 
made  an  incursion  into  that  state,  and  approach-  war,  that  from  personal  inspection  he  was  sat- 
ed Horseneck,  one  of  Putnam's  outposts.  To  isfied  that  the  land  in  the  Ohio  country  was  of 
oppose  him  were  150  men  with  two  pieces  of  a  much  better  quality  than  that  of  Now  Eng- 
artiHery,  and  with  these  Putnam  took  his  posi-  land,  and  that  with  others  he  had  determined 
tion  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill.  After  es-  to  form  a  settlement  there,  and  invited  all  who 
changing  shots,as  he  saw  theenemy'sdragoons  wished  to  do  the  same  in  the  several  counties 
were  about  to  charge,  he  ordered  his  men  to  of  Massachusetta  to  send  delegates  to  Boston, 
retire  to  a  swamp  inaccessible  to  cavalry.  He  A  convention  accordingly  met  in  that  city  on 
himself  was  hotly  pursned,  and  finding  that  the  March  1,  over  which  Putnam  presided,  and  the 
dragoons  were  gaining  upon  him,  he  rode  down  Ohio  company  was  formed.  At  a  subsequent 
a  steep  declivity,  receiving  on  his  passage  a  ball  meeting  3  directors,  of  whom  he  was  one,  were 
through  his  hat.  Eiding  on  to  Stamford,  he  appointed  tti  make  application  to  congress  for  a 
called  out  the  militia,  and  effecting  a  junction  private  purchase  of  lands,  and  the  committee 
with  his  little  party  he  hung  upon  the  rear  of  procured  from  that  body  1,500,000  acres  at  the 
Tryon  in  his  retreat  and  took  about  50  prison-  rate  of  66§  cts.  an  acre,  although  in  tJie  end 
ers,  whom  he  treated  with  a  humanity  custom-  they  became  possessed  of  somewhat  less  than 
ary  on  his  part,  but  so  iinespected  that  the  1,000,000.  A  city  was  projected  in  this  tract 
British  general  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio 
During  the  summer  of  1779  Putnam  held  com-  rivers,  and  Putnam  was  intrusted  witli  the  sn- 
mand  of  the  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir-  perintendence  of  the  survey.  On  April  7, 1788, 
^nia  troops  in  the  highlands  of  New  York,  and,  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mnskmgum,  and 
assisted  by  bis  cousin  Eufas  Putnam  and  others,  laid  out  the  city  of  Marietta,  the  first  perma- 
completed  the  foirtifications  at  West  Point,  nent  settlement  made  in  Ohio.  Fromthistune 
This  was  his  last  campdgn.  After  the  army  he  took  an  active  interest  in  every  thing  calcn- 
went  into  winter  quarters  he  returned  home,  lated  to  strengthen  the  infant  colony  and  de- 
and  on  setting  ont  again  for  camp  was  attacked  veiop  the  resources  of  the  country.  On  Sept. 
on  his  way  by  paralyas  of  his  left  side.  He  9, 1788,  he  presided  over  the  first  court  of  ^en- 
then  took  up  liis  residence  on  his  farm  in  Brook-  eral  quarter  sessions  which  satin  that  region, 
lyn,  and  there  remained  until  his  death.  He  On  March  81,  1790,  he  was  made  a  .judge  in 
was  of  medium  height,  of  great  physical  and  over  the  territory  of  the  United  States  N. 
strength,  and  hie  personal  daring  was  of  the  W.  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  1796  was  appointed 
most  marked  character.  "He  dared  to  lead  surveyor-general  of  United  States  lands,  and 
where  any  dawd  to  follow,"  is  the  inscription  held  the  office  until  removed  by  Jefferson  in 
upon  his  tombstone.  1803.     In  May,  1793,  he  was  also  created  a 

PUTNAM,  EuFUB,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  brigadier-general  in  the  U.  8.  army,  and  was 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  born  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  commissioned  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Indian 
April9,1738,diedinMariBtta,0.,May  1, 1824.  tribes  on  the  Wabash  river.  Tho  following 
At  the  age  of  10  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  miU-  year  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army, 
Wright,  but  by  bis  own  unaided  efforts  he  man-  as  his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  engaee  in 
aged  to  acquire  some  education.  In  1757  he  active  service.  In  1808  he  was  elected  a 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  war  agtunst  ber  from  Washington  county  of  the  convi 
the  French,  and  with  occasional  intervals  was  which  on  Nov.  29  of  that  year  formed  the  state 
in  active  service  nntil  the  close  of  1760,  in  the  constitution  at  Chillicothe. 
beginning  of  which  year  he  was  made  ensign.  PUTREFACTION  (Lat.  putrec,  to  be  rotten, 
The  following  years  he  spent  informing  and  and/acio,  to  make),  the  spontaneous  decompo- 
building  mills,  with  the  exception  of  about  8  sition  of  nitrogenous  bodies,  accompanied  with 
months  in  177S,  when  he  went  on  an  exploring  the  evolution  of  fetid  gases.  The  process  is 
espedition  to  the  newly  created  government  of  sometimes  treated  as  a  variety  of  fennentation. 
West  Florida.  In  1775  he  entered  the  conti-  and  c^ed  the  putrefactive  fermentation ;  but 
rental  army  as  lieutenant-coJonel,  was  employ-  itdiffersfromfermentation,  as  ordinarily  under- 
ed  chiefly  in  the  engineer  department,  and  in  stood,  in  commencing  and  continuing  without 
1770  was  appointed  by  congress  engineer  with  the  addition  of  any  other  substance  already  in 
the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1777  he  resigned  his  a  state  of  decomposition.  Putreflable  substan- 
position  as  engineer,  becoming  colonel  of  a  re-  ees,  when  used  to  induce  in  other  bodies  the 
giment  in  the  Massachiisetts  line ;  in  1778  su-  change  taking  place  in  themselves,  are  termed 
perinteuded  the  construction  of  the  fortifica-  ferments.  Putrefaction  is  either  limited  to 
tions  at  West  Point ;  and  in  Jan.  1783  received  those  organic  substances  which  contain  nitro- 
is  brigadier-general.    In  1783  he    gen,  or,  i£  it  occurs  in  others,  is  unattended  by 
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those  noxious  exhalations  which  most  striking-  to  secure  panes  of  jjlasa  in  the  sashes,  and  by 
ly  characterize  the  process.  Vegetable  sub-  carpenters  for  stopping  holes  in  their  work, 
stances  which  contain  much  nitrogen,  aa  the  J'UTTY  POWDER,  a  preparation  of  the  ox- 
cruciformplants,  are  subject  to  this  change,  hut  ides  of  tin  and  lead  used  tor  polishing  glass, 
animal  matters  of  an  albuminous  character  dis-  mineral,  and  metallic  surfaces.  The  best  kinds 
play  its  phenomena  in  tkc  most  marked  degree,  contain  the  least  oxide  of  lead ;  the  poorest  con- 
Flesh,  blood,  milk,  cheese,  and  wheaten  flour  aist  of  this  chiefly,  and  are  prepared  by  the  pro- 
in  the  moist  condition  of  dough  and  bread,  cess  described  in  the  article  Lithabob.  The 
when  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  moderately  lumps  of  oxide  obtained  are  ground  to  powder 
warm  and  damp,  soon  begin  to  experience  a  and  sifted.  They  are  of  various  colors.  That 
movement  in  the  molecules  of  their  elements,  preferred  by  opticians  and  marble  workers  is 
and  new  combinations  of  great  variety  are  pro-  a  heavy  white  powder ;  it  is  the  smoothest  and 
ducad,  both  liquid  and  gaseous.  The  active  at  the  same  time  the  most  cutting.  A  pure 
agent  in  this  movement  is  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  tin,  superior  to  any  other  eort  of  pol- 
air.  It  seizes  upon  some  of  the  elements  of  ishiug  putty,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  metallic 
the  nnstahle  compounds,  and,  breaking  up  the  tin  in  diluted  a^ua  regia,  and  after  filtering 
arrangements  in  which  they  were  loosely  held,  cansing  the  oxide  to  be  precipitated  by  ammo- 
gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of  new  mixtures,  some  nia.  It  is  then  collected,  washed  witi  water, 
of  them  of  extremely  evanescent  character,  and  pressed  dry  in  a  doth  filter.  The  mass  is 
existing  only  as  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  broken  up,  dried  in  the  air,  levigated  on  a  glass 
elements  back  from  their  complicated  ovganio  plate,  and  then  heated  in  a  crucible  to  a  low 
combinations  to  the  simpler  and  more  perma-  white  heat.  The  fine  particles  thus  assume 
nent  inorganic  compounds.  The  most  conspic-  crystalline  forms  with  cutting  edges, 
uous  among  these  products  are  the  noisome  PUT,  Lb  (anc.  ^nicjum  Fisiianorwm),  a  town 
gaseous  compounds  of  sulphnr,  hydrogen,  phos-  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
phorus,  ammonia,  and  carbon;  carbonic  acid  Loire,  2T0  m.  S.S.  E.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1806, 
also  is  largely  produced,  and  a  variety  of  or-  14,428.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturewjuo 
ganic  acids.  Beside  these  are  principles  not  townaof  France,  beir^  situated  at  tne  junction 
recognizable  by  their  chemical  reactions,  but  of  thevalleys  of  theLoire,Bome,aiidDolaison, 
whose  presence  is  made  known  by  their  teiTi-  and  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  upon 
biy  virulent  effects  upon  the  human  system,  the  steep  southern  acclivity  of  Mont  Ania, 
Such  are  the  poisons  developed  in  animal  bod-  which  is  crowned  by  a  mass  of  volcanic  rock 
ies  within  a  few  hours  after  death. induced  by  with  a  flat  top,  called  Eocher  de  Comeille. 
disease,  and  retained  within  the  tissues  and  The  Borne  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  near  which 
fluids  during  the  continuance  of  putrefaction,  is  the  Eocher  de  St.  Michel,  a  remarkable  con- 
The  effluvia  are  also  often  extremely  noxious  ical  rock  rising  to  the  height  of  265  feet  above 
and  infections,  but  for  the  most  part  their  effects  the  stream.  The  Rocher  de  Comeille  has  on 
are  easily  neutralized  by  chlorine  or  other  dis-  its  summit  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin,  cast 
infectants.  The  process  of  putrefaction  may  from  cannon  captured  at  Sebastopol  in  1855, 
be  chocked  in  various  ways,  as  by  perfect  ex-  and  the  Eooher  de  St.  Michel,  an  old  chapel 
elusion  of  oxygen  or  air.  The  presence  of  wa-  in  the  Romanesque  style.  The  principal  part 
fcr  or  moisture  being  essential  to  it,  the  rapid  of  the  town  occupies  a  series  of  terraces  upon 
removal  of  this  either  by  heat  or  absorption  which  the  honses  rise  one  above  another,  and 
prevents  its  initiation  or  continuance.  At  a  the  streets  in  many  places  are  impracticable 
temperature  as  low  as  the  freezing  point  the  for  wheeled  conveyances.  The  cathedral  is  a 
chemical  changes  cease  to  take  place,  the  ingre-  Gothic  structure  of  the  10th  century,  standing 
dients  remain  unaltered  for  any  length  of  time,  in  a  very  conspicuous  situation,  and  reached  by 
and  when  by  the  rise  of  temperature  they  are  a  stairway  of  118  steps.  The  manafactnres 
again  set  free,  putre&ction  may  ensue.  The  consist  of  lace,  woollen  goods,  leather,  and 
temperature  of  boiling  water  arrests  putrefac-  nails;  and  there  are  also  fulling  mills,  dye 
tion  by  coagulating  the  albumen ;  and  at  still  works,  and  a  bell  foundery.  It  is  a  place  of 
lower  degrees,  even  to  100°  F.,  it  is  doubtful  great  antiquity,  and  during  the  middle  ages 
whether  the  true  putrefactive  process  goes  on  several  ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  in  it. 
A  great  variety  of  antiseptica  or  ant  p  t  f  PUY-DE-DOME,  a  S.  E.  department  of 
tive  compounds  are  employed  to  ar  t  d  y  F  oe,  in  the  old  province  of  Auvergne,  bound- 
some  of  which,  as  salt,  sugar,  alcoh  i  &  d  d  H"  by  the  department  of  Allier,  E.  by  Loire, 
rive  their  efficacy  chiefly  from  thei  p  p  ty  &  by  Haute-LoJre  and  Oantal,  and  V.  by  Oor- 
of  absorbing  moisture,  and  others  t  m  th  £  e  and  Creuse;  area,  3,073  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
forming  with  the  organic  ingredient  mb  18  6  590,062.  It  is  divided  into  5  arrondisse- 
tions  of  a  more  stable  character.  Th  b  h  m  ts,  and  Clermont  is  the  capital.  With  the 
of  the  subject  is  furtlier  treated  in  th  t  1  ption  of  a  small  part  of  the  S.  W.,  which 
AunsBPnos  and  pKBSBEVAiiorf  of  5  d  ained  by  tributaries  of  the  Garonne,  tlie 
PUTTY,  a  composition  of  whiting  d  1  waters  of  the  department  flow  to  the  Allier, 
seed  oil  worked  by  hand  into  a  doi  hy  mass,  wh  h  traverses  it  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction  and 
and  then  beaten  with  a  mallet  until  Ijecomes  bel  gs  to  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  The  sur- 
of  uniform  consistency.    It  is  used  by  glaziers  face  consists  of  an  undulating  basin,  called  the 
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Tslley  of  lAiaagae,  with  a  general  inclinfitioii  the  fepnblio  in  1S4S  sided  with  the  socialists, 
toward  the  N.  The  moimtaina  of  Torez,  an  Eleoted  to  the  constituent  asaemhly,  he  he- 
oflset  of  the  C^vennes,  bound  the  valle7  on  the  eume  one  of  ita  secretaries,  and  voted  with  the 
E.,  and  are  covered  with  pine  forests  inter-  party  of  the  mountain.  After  his  reelection 
apersed  with  some  poor  pastnres,  and  a  few  in  1849,  he  signed  Ledru-Eollin'a  "  Appeal  to 
patches  of  oats  and  rye.  The  W.  limit  is  form-  Arms,"  June  13,  accompanied  hun  to  the  con- 
ed by  a  portion  of  the  Auvergne  mountains,  eercatoiTe  dm  arts  et  metien,  and  mating  his 
here  divided  into  two  principal  groups,  that  to  escape  first  toot  refuge  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  N.  being  known  as  the  Monts  Ddmes  and  then  removed  to  Belgium,  where  he  occasion- 
that  in  the  oppoato  direction  as  the  Monts  ally  wrote  political  pamphlets  in  the  form  of 
Dores.  The  most  elevated  point  in  the  first  of  letters  to  the  count  de  Chambord,  Barbfis,  the 
thcae  groups  is  Puy-de-Dtoe,  from  which  tho  princode  Joioville,  the  president  of  the  French 
department  takes  its  name,  and  of  the  last  Puj-  republic,  &c.  He  became  connected  with  the 
de-Sancy,  the  Jiighest  mountain  in  tho  interior  "  European  revolationary  aommittee,"  and  his 
of  France,  which  ore  respectively  4,849  and  last  pamphlet  was  an  apology  for  the  attempt 
6,225  feet  above  the  sea.  Iheae  mountains  are  to  assassinate  Napoleon  m.  He  is  one  of  those 
all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  many  of  the  extinct  who  refused  to  profit  by  the  amnesty  granted 
craters  and  the  course  of  the  lava  which  flowed  by  the  emperor  ia  1859. 
from  them  are  plainly  visible.  Mineral  springs  PYGMAUON,  in  Greek  legendary  history, 
ate  numerous,  and  traces  of  many  metals  are  a  king  of  Cyprus,  whom  the  licentious  conduct 
found,  but  the  only  mines  worked  are  lead,  an-  of  his  conntiywomen  so  disgusted  that  he  con- 
timony,  and  coal.  The  soil  of  the  Limagne  is  ceived  a  hatred  against  the  whole  sex. ,  Ac- 
fertile  ;  the  hillsides  are  covered  with  orchards  cording  to  Ovid,  ho  made  an  ivory  female 
and  vineyards;  there  are  extensive  chestnut  statne  of  such  exceeding  beauty  that  lie  fell 
plantations,  and  the  forests  contain  pine,  oak,  desperately  in  love  with  it  himself,  and  prayed 
and  beech.  The  manufactures  of  tiie  depart-  to  Venus  to  endow  it  with  life.  The  goddess 
ment  are  not  very  important.  Puy-do-D'trae  granted  his  request.  Pygmalion  then  married 
forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  has  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  by  her  had  a 
numerous  schools,  and  returns  Q  members  to  son  called  Paphus,  who  founded  the  city  of 
the  legislative  chamber  of  the  empire.  that  name.    Rousseau's  musical  play  of  Pyg^ 

PYAT,F£lis,  a  French  journalist,  dramatist,  muUon  is  founded  upon  this  legend, 
and  politician,  born  in  Vieraon,  department  of         PYLOS,  the   name  of  3   towns  of  ancient 

Cher,  Oct.  4, 1810.    He  studied  law  in  Pari",  Greece,  one  of  which  was  situated  in  Elis, 

and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  IR31,  hut  gave  another  in  Triphylia,  and  the  third  and  most 

up  his  profession  to  devote  himself  entirely  important  in  Messeuia,  on  the  promontory  of 

to  literatnre  and  polities.    He  contributed  to  Coryphasium.    The  last  was  probably  tho  Py- 

Figwro,  the  Charivari,  the   Eecwe   de  Park,  los  spoken  of  in  the  poems  of  Homer  as  the   ' 

Artkte,  Livre  des  eent-et-un,  ParU  rivohttion-  residence  of  Nestor.    The  earlier  city  on  the 

naire,  and  SalntigondU ;  furnished  Jules  Ja-  promontory  was  forsaken  by  the  inliabitants 

nin  with  one  of  tiae  most  striking  chapters  of  after  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war, 

his  Baraave;  and  was  connected  as  feuilUto-  and  the  promontory  remained  deserted  untii 

ni»te  with  the  Sikle,  and  afterward  for  several  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  in  424  B.  C.  it 

Stars  as  political  editor  with  the  Ifational.  was  taken  possession  of  and  fortified  by  the 

is  first  play,  which  he  composed  in  conjune-  Athenian  general  Demosthenes.     It  became 

tion  with  his  friend   Theodore  Burette,   Uhe  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  not 

riMluti&n  d!autT^oit,  was  brought  out  at  the  long  after,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  passed 

Odeon,  March  1,  1832,  but  was  suppressed  at  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Laeediemonians. 

once  on  account  of  its  bold  political  allusions.  The  modern  city  of  Navarino  is  situated  near 

Une  conjuration  d!av,tT^au,  printed  in  1888  in  the  site  of  the  old  town, 
the  Revue  det  deux  tnondea,  and  Arabella,  in        PYM,  Johk,  an  English  patriot  and  orator, 

which,  under  assumed  names,  he  branded  the  born  at  Brymmore,  Somersetshire,  in  1584,  died 

supposed  accomplices  in  the  death  of  the  duke  in  London,  Dec.  8,  1643.    He  was  of  a  good 

ofBourbon,  were  of  asimilarpolitical  character,  family,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke  college. 

In  conjunction  with  Luohet,  he  produced  in  Oxford,  but  left  without  taking  his  degree,  and 

1834  Le  brigand  et  It  pMlomphe,  and  in  1835  apphed  himself  to  the  study  of  common  law  in 

Artgo,    Politics  now  engaged  his  attention  for  one  of  the  inns  of  court.    He  became  a  clerk 

rf)out6years.  Eeturning  to  the  drama  in  1841,  in  tlie  office  of  the  eiohequer,  entered  par- 

his  BeiKC  aerriiriera  had  an  extraordinary  run ;  hament  in  1614,  and  in  1620  became  eonspicu- 

and  his  Cedrie  le  Nomigien  (1842),  Biogine  ous  as  a  leader  of  the  country  party.    In  1631 

(1846),  anA  Le  cUffonnier  (1847),  his  last  play,  he  was  one  of  the  13  commiswoners  sent  to 

were  also  auccessfuL    In  1844,  for  a  violent  James  I.  at  Newmarket  in  behalf  of  the  priv- 

pamphlet,  Marie  Joa^h  Chenier  et  le  prince  ileges  of  parliament,  and  at  the  close  of  that 

deg  critiques,  against  his  former  friend  Jules  year  was  sentenced  with  Coke,  Philips,  and 

Jaain,  he  was  sentenced  to  6  months' imprison-  Jiallory  to    imprisonment   for  his   opposition 

ment.    He  left  the  National  for  the  more  revo-  to  the  measures  of  the  court.     In  the  first  par- 

Intionary  H^orme,  and  on  the  proclamation  of  liament  of  Charles  I.  he  was  indefatigable  in 
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his  support  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  in  PTEAMID,  iu  mathematics,  a  solid  whose 
1S26  was  oao  of  the  managers  of  the  articles  hase  is  a  plane  figure  of  any  niunber  of  sides, 
of  impeachment  against  the  duke  of  Bncking-  and  whose  other  faces  are  plane  triangles  all 
ham.  In  1039  he  held  communioations  with  terminating  in  a  point  above  called  the  vertex, 
the  commissioners  sent  to  London  by  the  It  is  triangular,  quadrangular,  pentagonal,  and 
Scotch  Covenanters,  and  accompanied  Hamp-  so  on,  according  as  the  figure  of  the  base  is 
den  through  fie  country  to  incite  the  people  triangnlaj;  quadrangnlar,  pentagonal,  &c.  It 
to  send  in  petitions.  In  the  short  parUament  is  caJled  right  when,  having  for  its  base  a  regn- 
of  1640  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem-  lar  polygon,  a  perpendicular  from  its  vertex 
hers,  and  in  the  long  parliament  esorted  great  falls  upon  the  centre  of  the  polygon.  It  is 
influence  not  only  by  his  eloquence  and  knowl-  called  regular  when  it  is  bounded  by  4  eqnal 
edge  of  common  law,  but  by  his  zeal  in  re-  equilateral  triangles,  and  is  then  known  aa  a 
stricting  the  royal  authority.  At  the  opening  regular  tetrahedron.  The  pyramid  corresponds 
of  the  session  he  made  a  speech  npon  griev-  among  plane  solids  to  the  cone  among  curve 
ances,  as  regarded  the  privileges  of  parliament,  solids.  As  popularly  understood,  it  is  a  solid 
religion,  and  theliberty  of  thesnbject.  OnNov.  whose  base  is  a  square  and  its  faces  isosceles 
11  hemovedtoimpeach  the  earl  of  Strafford  for  triangles,  or  triangles  having  two  equal  sides, 
high  treason,  and  as  one  of  the  managers  ob  PYBAMID,  a  structure  in  masonry,  usually 
the  part  of  the  house  of  commons  he  bore  a  of  a  square  base  with  sides  meeting  in  a  point 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  which  led  at  the  top,  much  nsed  among  the  earliest  na- 
to  the  execution  of  that  minister.  In  the  snb-  tions  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  either  as 
sequent  trial  of  Laud  he  also  made  a  violent  a  sepulchral  monument  or  for  religious  pur- 
speeoh  against  the  prisoner,  and  was  the  mover  poses.  By  reason  of  the  simplicity  of  the  figure 
of  the  grand  remonstrance,  which  enumerated  such  edifices  were  easily  raised  of  the  largest 
the  feults  of  the  royal  administration  from  tho  dimensions;  and  owing  to  their  solidity,  a^ 
accession  of  Charles.  He  was  one  of  the  6  well  as  the  durability  of  the  materials  employ- 
raemhersof parliament  whomthekingatfempt-  ed,  they  have  stood  longer  than  any  *ther 
ed  in  person  to  seize ;  and  after  the  departure  works  of  man.  The  most  famous  pyramids  in 
of  Charles  from  London,  he  assisted  in  carrying  the  world  ai'e  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
on  the  eieoufive  branch  of  the  government,  standing  near  the  W.  margin  of  the  vaUey  of 
Yet  in  1643  he  put  forth  a  vindication  of  his  the  NOe,  a  few  miles  above  Cairo,  and  found 
conduct  in  answer  to  the  charges  brought  at  short  intervals  usually  in  groups  fbr  some 
against  him,  from  which  it  was  thought  doubt-  GO  or  70  m.  further  up  the  river,  and  not  far 
ful  with  which  of  the  two  parties  then  divid-  bacli:  from  it.  As  many  as  69  have  been  coant- 
ing  the  kingdom  he  would  go.  In  Nov.  1643,  ed,  the  ruins  of  many  more  are  to  be  seen,  and 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance ;  great  numbers  have  without  doubt  disappeared 
and  dying  not  long  after,  he  was  buried  in  in  the  long  period  of  nearly  40  centuries  since 
Westminster  abbey  "  with  wonderful  pomp  they  were  constructed.  In  the  early  Egyptian 
and  magnificence,"  10  members  of  the  house  dynasties  the  capital,  Memphis,  stood  about  10 
of  commons  carrying  his  bier.  Pym  was  in  re-  m.  above  Cairo  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river, 
ligious  sentiment  a  strong  Calvinist  and  zeal-  The  burial  places  of  the  multitudes  with  which 
ously  opposed  to  Arminianism.  In  consequence  the  valley  was  peopled  were  along  the  edge  of 
of  his  popularity  and  his  influence  he  was  nick-  the  rocky  tract  known  as  the  Gbyan  range, 
named  King  Pyra,  "Hi8parts,"saysLordClar-  which  intervenes  between  the  cultivated  lands 
endon,  "  were  rather  acquired  by  industry  than  of  the  Kile  and  the  great  desert,  whose  drifting 
suppliedbynatureoradornedbyart;  butbeside  sands  now  cover  the  region  around  the  pyra- 
his  exact  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  orders  mids.  In  the  rocks  they  excavated  their  tombs 
of  the  house  of  commons,  ho  had  a  very  comely  and  built  them  up  of  the  materials  at  hand,  and 
and  grave  way  of  expressing  himself,  with  great  over  those  designed  for  the  king  and  probably 
volubility  of  words,  natural  and  proper.  Ho  other  important  personages  they  rdsed  the 
understood  likewise  the  temper  and  affections  pyramids,  some  of  which  Irom  their  vast  size 
of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  any  man,  and  had  have  ranked  among  the  principal  wonders  of 
observed  the  errors  and  mistakes  in  govern-  the  world.  From  Cairo  several  groups  are  in 
menf,  and  knew  well  how  to  make  them  ap-  full  view.  The  nearest  group  is  that  of  Ghi- 
pear  greater  than  they  were."  zeh,  consisting  of  three  pyramids,  two  of  which 
PYNAKEE,  Adam,  a  Dutch  pdnter,  bom  exceed  all  others  in  their  dimensions.  Beyond 
in  Pynaker,  between  Delft  and  Schiedam,  in  these  are  seen  the  three  pyramids  of  Aboo  Seer, 
1621,  died  in  1673.  In  his  youth  he  resided  then  the  great  pyramid  of  Sakkarah,  show- 
for  saveral  years  at  Eome,  where  he  acquired  ing  its  construction  in  steps,  and  accompanied 
an  ideal  or  pastoral  style  of  landscape  painting,  by  several  smaller  pyramids.  Some  distance 
His  pictures  contain  charming  effects  of  sun-  beyond  tliese  are  discerned  the  two  mtyestic 
light,  with  clear,  warm  skies,  and  trees  and  pyramids  of  Dashoor,  and  others  still  appear 
other  natural  objects  are  painted  with  a  broad,  yet  further  to  the  8.  Prom  the  investigations 
free  pencO,  and  great  richness  of  color.  The  which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  char- 
best  of  his  works  .ire  of  cabinet  size,  and  many  acter  of  these  structures,  it  appears  that  fhey 
of  these  are  owned  in  En^md.  date  from  the  period  of  the  8d  dynasty  to  the 
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13th,  after  whicb  til e  EgyptiaiiB  ceased  to  build  edgesof  the  great  blocka,  till  reaching  the  base 
them.  Each  one  waa  commenced  over  a  sepul-  they  left  each  side  of  an  even  surfaoo  sloping 
chra!  chamber  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  dur-  at  an  angle  of  51°  50',  Bj  stripping  off  the 
ing  the  life  of  the  king  forwboni  it  waa  intend-  outer  casing  the  coursea  of  stone  appear  in  the 
ed  the  work  of  huUding  up  the  structiire  over  form  of  steps,  which,  though  ragged  and  un- 
this  chamber  went  on,  a  very  narrow  and  low  equal,  can  be  ascended  even  by  ladies.  The 
passage  way  being  kept  open  aa  the  courses  of  great  pjramid  bas  203  of  these  steps,  the  lower 
the  stone  were  added,  by  which  access  from  onesbeingift.  lOincheshigh.  Thehorizontal 
theoutside  was  secured  to  the  central  chamber,  surfaces  were  nicely  finished,  and  the  stonee 
At  the  death  of  the  monarch  the  work  ceased,  were  joined  together  with  a  cement  of  lime 
and  the  last  layers  were  then  finished  otf  and  without  sand.  The  structures  are  so  nearly  solid, 
the  passage  way  closed  up.  The  piles  were  that  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  chambers  and 
constructed  of  blocks  of  red  or  syenitio  granite  passages  are  of  little  account  In  estimating  their 
trom  the  quarries  of  Asswan,  and  also  of  others  contents.  Thoso  of  the  great  pyramid  amonnt 
of  a  hard  calcareons  stone  from  the  quarries  to  about  62,111,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry,  be- 
of  Mokattam  and  Tonrah,  Thoy  were  of  ex-  side  about  7,000,000  more  which  have  been  re- 
traordinary  dimensions,  and  their  transporta-  mored,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  stone  ia 
tion  to  the  pyramids  and  adjustment  in  their  estimated  at  6,316,000  tons.  The  only  entrance 
proper  places  indicate  a  surprising  degree  is  on  the  If.  face,  49  ft.  above  the  base,  and 
of  mechanical  skill.  Their  thickness  varied  about  24  ft.  E.  of  the  central  line.  Tlie  mason - 
from  more  than  4  to  less  than  3  feet,  and  ry  about  it  is  much  broken  away,  and  the  piles 
when  arranged  one  upon  another  forming  steps  of  broken  stones  reach  up  from  the  ground 
np  the  outer  slopes,  tiie  thickness  of  the  stones  nearly  to  its  level.  A  pass^e  way,  only  3  ft. 
determined  the  height  of  these  steps.  Those  11  in,  high  and  3  ft.  fi}  m.  wide,  leads  from  it 
near  the  top  are  of  the  tiicker  atones,  but  the  down  a  slope  at  an  angle  of  36'  41'  a  distance 
blocks  are  of  moderate  length  compared  with  of  320  ft.  10  in.  to  the  original  sepulchral  cham- 
those.near  the  base.  The  foundations  for  the  her,  commonly  known  as  the  subterraneous 
structures  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  apartment,  and  beyond  this  62  ft.  9  in,  into  the 
Bometimoa  to  the  depth  of  10  feet,  and  upon  rook,  with  an  area  in  this  portion  of  only  3  ft. 
this  the  great  stones  were  arranged  and  built  7  in.  in  width  and  2  ft.  8  in.  in  height.  It  is 
up  layer  upon  layer,  and  one  shell  succeeding  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  excavate  an- 
another,  the  spaces  within  being  filled  in  with  other  chamber  st  the  end  of  this  passage,  and 
smaller  stones  closely  packed.  To  quarry  and  that  it  was  not  done  on  account  of  the  monarch 
move  the  immense  blocks  to  the  pyramids  and  continuing  to  live  until  it  was  found  expedient 
then  raise  them  to  their  places  must  have  been  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  passage  with  the 
a  work  calling  in  ploy  no  little  engineering  external  casing  of  masonry.  The  sepulchral 
afcill,  notwithstanding  an  unlimited  amount  of  chamber  is  46  ft.  long  bj  ST  ft.  in  width,  and 
human  labor  was  at  command,  Nearthesum-  itsheight  is  llj  ft.  The  entrance  passage,  63 
mits  however  the  number  of  men  that  could  ft.  long,  connects  with  a  branch  pass^e,  which 
^d  in  raising  the  huge  stones  muat  have  been  rises  at  an  angle  of  26°  18',  and  thna  extenda 
comparatively  small  ifor  want  of  room,  and  it  124  ft.,  when  it  becomes  level  and  runs  109  ft. 
seems  that  some  mechanical  power  must  have  further.  This  connects  with  several  chambera 
been  employed  beside  any  which  we  know  they  and  passages,  the  position  and  nature  of  which 
possessed.  The  probability  of  this  is  confirm-  cannotbedescribedwithout  the  aid  of  illustrate 
cd  by  the  fact  tiat  cavities  in  the  stones  have  ed  plana.  One  of  the  former,  rftuated  nearly 
been  found,  which  appear  as  though  they  might  in  the  central  portion  of  the  pyramid,  and  6T 
havebeen  worn  by  the  foot  of  derricks  turning  ft.  above  its  base,  is  known  as  the  queen's 
in  them.  The  3  pyramids  of  the  Memphis  chamber.  Thb  measures  IT  ft,  by  18  ft.  9  in., 
group  stand  upon  a  plateau  about  1ST  feet  and  SO  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  has  a  groined  roof, 
above  the  level  of  the  highest  rise  of  the  Nile,  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  a  sarcoph- 
not  far  apart  from  each  other,  and  nearly  on  a  agus ;  but  the  only  one  found  was  in  what  is 
K,  E.  and  8.  W.  line.  Like  the  other  pyramids  called  the  grand  or  king's  chamber.  This  is  an 
of  Egypt,  their  4  sides  are  directed  toward  the  apartment  lined  with  red  granite  highly  pol- 
cardinal  points.  The  largest  of  them,  known  iahed,  single  stones  reaching  from  the  floor  to 
as  the  great  pyramid,  covers  at  present  an  area  the  coiling,  and  the  ceiling  is  formed  of  9  large 
of  between  13  and  13  acres,  the  side  of  its  slabs  of  polished  granite,  extending  from  wall 
square  measuring  T46  ft. ;  and  its  height  is  450  to  wall.  It  is  84  ft.  S  in.  long,  17  ft.  1  in.  wide, 
ft.  9  inches.  Its  dimensions  have  been  reduced  and  19  ft.  1  in.  high.  Over  it  are  5  small 
from  a  base  of  T64  ft-,  and  a  height  of  480  ft.  by  chambers  apparently  built  to  shelter  the  larger 
the  removal  of  the  outer  portions  to  furnish  room  beneath  from  the  weight  of  the  masonry, 
stone  for  the  city  of  Cairo.  Thus  despoiled.  The  room  is  perfectly  plain,  and  contains  only 
the  walls  have  lost  their  smooth  finished  aur-  a  sarcophagus  of  red  granite,  which  is  Ti  ft. 
face,  inwhich  state  they  were  left  by  their  build-  long,  3  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  3  ft.  5  in.  high,  too 
ers,  who,  commencing  at  the  top,  filled  in  with  large  to  have  been  introduced  through  the  en- 
small  stones  the  angles  formed  by  the  receswon  trance  passage,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
of  each  u^er  layer,  and  bevelled  off  the  upper  placed  in  the  room  when  this  was  built.    It  is 
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supposed  thatitcontaineda  wooden  coffin  with  a  figure  of  a  recumbent  lion  with  the  head  of  a 
the  mmnniy  of  the  king,  and  that  tliese  long  man  fashioned  out  of  a  projecting  rocliy  ledge, 
since  disappeared  when  the  pjraniidB  were  first  188  ft.  9  in.  long,  Some  defective  portions,  as 
opened  and  plundered.  In  the  construction  of  also  the  legs,  are  made  up  by  masonry.  In 
the  pyramids  arrangements  were  made  for  front  are  steps  leading  up  to  the  sanctuary  and 
blocking  up  the  hnportant  passages  with  huge  tablets ;  but  the  drifting  sauda  of  the  desert 
masses  of  granite,  and  the  obatftcles  thus  inter-  keep  those  mostly  concealed.  Of  the  other 
posed  have  greatly  impeded  their  exploration,  pyramids  furtlier  8.,  the  largest  are  of  the  Da- 
and  sometimes  rendered  it  necessary  to  open  shoor  group,  of  wlrich  there  are  5,  2  of  stone 
new  passages  past  the  obstructions.  It  is  prob-  and  3  of  rough  brick.  One  of  the  former  is 
able  that  on  account  of  these  extraordinary  pi-e-  now  reduced  from  7Ifli-  to  700  ft.  square,  and 
cautions  tiiere  are  yet  undiscovered  apartments  from  342i  to  320^  ft.  high,  and  the  other  b 
of  no  little  interest  in  the  immense  body  of  616^  ft.  square  and  819i  ft.  high.— The  pyr- 
thesa  sti'uctures.  Notwithstanding  they  have  amida  were  described  very  particularly  by 
for  centuries  been  objects  of  great  curiosity,  Herodotus,  to  whom  they  were  of  great  inter- 
aijd  have  been  visited,  explored,  and  plundered  est  for  their  antiquity  even  in  his  time,  and 
by  people  of  different  nations,  new  apartments  also  as  the  most  wonderful  monuments  of  hu- 
were  discovered  in  1835  by  Ool.  Howard  Vyse,  man  labor.  He  states  that  the  great  pyramid 
as  also  hieroglyphics  upon  the  stones,  made  by  was  bnilt  by  Oheops,  who  stopped  all  other 
the  quarrymen,  and  which  when  deciphered  works  connected  with  religions  rites,  and  com- 
proved  to  be  the  name  and  titles  of  the  rul-  pelled  hia  people  to  the  number  of  100,000  at 
ing  monarch  Shufu,  the  Oheops  of  Herodotus,  a  time  to  labor  in  this  undertaking,  and  at  the- 
The  second  pyramid  stands  on  a  base  83  ft.  end  of  3  months  their  places  were  supplied  by 
above  that  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  in  an  ex-  the  same  number  of  fresh  hands.  To  facilitate 
cavation  made  for  it  in  the  rock.  It  measured  the  transportation  of  the  stone  from  the  Tonrah 
originally  707  ft.  9  in.  square,  and  454  ft.  8  in.  quarries,  a  causeway  was  built  8,000  ft.  long, 
high  ;  but  those  dimensions  are  now  rednced  00  ft.  wide,  and  48  ft.  high,  which  required  10 
respectively  to  690  ft-.  9  in.  and  447-i  ft.  The  years  for  its  completion.  The  subterranean 
angle  of  its  slope  is  52°  20'.  The  upper  portion  chamber  was  in  an  artificial  island  formed  by 
of  its  easily  is  still  preserved,  and  persons  can  a  oanal  brought  np  from  the  Nile,  This  seems 
ascend  this,  though  not  without  danger,  espe-  improbable,  considering  the  eievation  of  the 
cially  if  liabie  to  become  dizzy  by  losing  sight  ground,  about  140  ft,  above  the  highest  rise  of 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  stmctnre.  This  tie  river.  The  construction  of  the  pyramid 
pyramid  has  two  entrances,  one  37  ft.  8  in.  reqnired,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  further 
above  the  base,  and  the  other  built  out  in  front  period  of  20  years,  and  he  describes  the  method 
of  the  base,  each  leading  by  an  inclined  pas-  of  building  by  steps  and  raising  the  stones 
sage  of  about  100  feet  in  length  to  the  same  from  layer  to  layer  by  machines,  and  finally 
sepulchral  chamber.  This  has  a  roof  of  the  of  facing  the  external  portion  from  the  top 
shape  of  the  pyramid  itself,  and  measures  46  down,  Diodorus  calls  this  monarch  Ohembea 
ft.  2  in.  by  16  ft.  2  in.,  and  is  19  ft.  3  in.  high,  or  Ohabryes,  and  Hanetho  and  Eratosthenes 
It  contains  a  granite  sarcophagus  8  ft.  7  in.  call  the  builder  of  this  pyramid  Supfais  or  Sao- 
long,  3^  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  high.  It  was  phis  I.  Pliny  makes  mention  or  the  great 
.reached  with  great  difficulty  by  Belzoni  in  pyramid  and  of  persons  ascending  it  in  his  day, 
1818,  who  found  a  Cuflc  inscription  recording  thougii  at  that  time  the  casing  had  not  been 
the  visit  of  the  caliph  Othman  and  the  open-  removed.  The  builder  of  the  2d  pyramid  is 
ing  by  him  of  the  pyramid,  A,  D,  ]196-'7.  said  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sieulns  to  have 
The  only  remains  met  with  were  those  of  a  been  the  brother  and  successor  of  Cheopa  and 
bnll.  The  third  pyramid  is  only  354i  ft,  square  named  Oephren.  The  builder  of  the  3d  pyra- 
and  203  ft.  high.  It  was  explored  in  1837  by  mid  was  King  Menkar^,  variously  given  by 
Ool,  Vyse,  who  discovered  several  apartments,  different  writers,  the  3d  king  of  the  4th  dy- 
in  one  of  which  were  a.  highly  finished  sar-  nasty.  The  date  of  these  structures  is  thus 
cophagus,  a  mummy  case,  bearing  the  name  not  far  from  S,BOO  B.  0,  When  they  were 
of  King  MenkarS,  and  the  body  of  a  workman,  first  explored  in  more  recent  times  is  not 
The  last  two  are  now  in  the  British  museum,  known ;  but  it  is  suggested  that  they  were 
but  the  sarcophagus  was  lost  on  the  passage,  rifled  by  Cambyses,  who  is  spoken  of  by  He- 
This  pymmid,  though  the  smallest,  is  the  best  rodotus  (iii.  27)  as  having  opened  ancient  sep- 
construeted  of  the  three,  and  indeed  the  style  nlchres  at  Memphis,  "Hiey  were  visited  and 
of  the  work  is  more  costly  than  that  of  any  of  described  by  Belonius,  A.  D,  1553 ;  and  more 
the  other  pyramids  o£  Egypt.  In  the  same  recently  by  numerous  travellers,  as  Belzoni, 
vicinity  are  6  smaller  pyramids,  snppoaed  to  Denon,  the  expedition  accompanying  the  ar- 
have  been  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  relatives  my  of  Napoleon,  Salt,  Oaviglia,  and  Ool.  How- 
of  the  kings  who  constructed  the  larger  pyra-  ard  Vjse,  who  spent  a  fortnno  in  their  explora- 
mids,  and  an  immense  number  of  tombs,  some  tion,  aided  by  Perring,  Many  of  the  works  in 
bnilt  np  above  the  snrfaoe,  some  excavated  in  which  they  are  describbd  are  referred  to  at 
the  rook,  and  some  subterranean  channels.  Near  the  close  of  the  article  Egypt,  to  which  may 
the  great  pyramids  is  also  the  famous  sphinx,    be  added  as  particnlarly  relating  to  this  sub- 
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ject  Vyse's  "  Operations  carried  on  at  Ghizeh  of  great  bulk,  carved  of  stone,  and  covered 
to  1837"  (3  Yoia.  8vo.,  London,  1837  et  aeir.)  with  gold,  sarmounted  both  structures;  and 
—Pyramids  are  frequently  met  with  in  tlie    that  the  breast  of  the  idol  of  the  sun  was  hoi- 


upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  There  lowed  out  so  as  to  contain  a  massive  image  of 
are  many  in  Nubia  about  lat,  17°  and  18°  N,,  the  planet  in  solid  gold.  lie  adds  that  the 
the  sepuJehros  of  the  monarohs  of  Meroe  and  couqaerors  immodiatoly  possessed  themselvea 
of  Ethiopia;  a  single  group  N.  of  Gebel  Bar-  of  tie  gold,  and  that  the  idol  was  destroyed 
kal  conipriseB  no  fewer  than  120.  Others  are  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Mexico, 
met  with  in  other  ancient  countries  of  the  PYKAMOS  and  THISBE,  a  youth  and  maid- 
East.  At  Birs  Nimroud  is  the  step-shaped  ea  of  Babylon,  whose  love  and  fate  are  cele- 
pjramid  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  bricks  of  brated  by  Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses.  Their 
different  colors,  known  as  the  temple  of  seven  parents  opposed  their  union,  but  the  lovers,  liv- 
spheres,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Belus,  ing  in  adjoining  houses,  fonnd  means  to  con- 
^^upLE  OP.  This  was  235  ft.  high  with  a  peri-  verse  with  each  other  through  a  hole  in  the 
meter  of  3,286  ft.    The  same  monarch  built  the  wall,  and  once  made  an  agreement  to  meet  at 

{lyramidal  brick  structure  of  Miyellibe  at  Baby-  thetombof  Kinus.  There  Thisbe  arrived  first, 
on,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  At  Bena-  but,  terrified  by  a  lioness  which  had  just  tora 
res  inlndiaare  also  the  ruins  of  pyramids ;  and  to  pieces  an  ox,  she  hid  herself  in  a  cave,  and 
others  were  bnUt  in  ancient  times  at  Peking,  in  her  flight  lost  her  mantle,  which  was  rent 
and  again  at  Suka  ia  Java.  At  Rome  one  was  by  the  lioness  and  soiled  with  blood.  When 
conatnioted  20  or  80  years  B.  C,  in  honor  of  0.  Pyraraus  came  and  found  the  garment  torn  and 
Certina ;  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  monu-  bloody,  he  imagined  that  "fiiisbe  had  been 
ments,  and  famished  with  a  sepulchral  chara-  killed,  and  thereupoa  fell  upon  his  sword, 
ber.  It  is  120  ft.  high  on  a  base  of  95  ft.  di-  When  Thisbe  returned  and  found  the  body  of 
ameter,  built  of  hewn  stone  and  marble-feced.  her  lover,  she  slew  herself  with  the  same  sword. 
— In  Mexico  are  similar  structures  far  exceeding  This  tragedy  was  enacted  under  a  mulberry 
in  the  area  they  cover  the  dimensions  even  of  tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  before  white,  has  ever 
the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  The  principal  one  since  been  of  the  color  of  blood, 
of  these  is  described  in  the  article  Oholttla.  PYEENEES,  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
The  two  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan,  in  the  samo  separates  France  from  Spain,  commeuciug  on 
country,  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  the  Mediterranean  at  Cape  Creux  and  running 
of  Otumba,  7  leagues  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mex-  out  to  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  the  hay  of  Biscay. 
ico,  and  called  respectively  tonatiuh  it^aqval,  Under  the  name  of  the  Oautabrian  mountains, 
and  meteli  itzagval,  or  "  honseB  of  the  flun  and  the  same  chain  continues  near  the  N.  border  of 
moon."  The  first  named  is  of  4  stages,  680  ft.  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  at 
square  at  its  base,  331  ft.  in  vertical  height,  Cape  Finisterre.  The  distance  from  the  Medi- 
with  a  level  area  at  its  summit,  where  was  terranean  to  the  hay  of  Biscay  is  270  m.  The 
anciently  a  great  statue  of  the  sun.  The  breadth  of  the  mountfdn  range  is  from  20  to 
house  of  the  moon  is  144  ft.  high,  with  relar  60  m.,  the  narrowest  portion  being  near  the 
tively  small  base,  but  with  the  same  number  Mediterranean,  and  here  it  is  crossed  by  the 
of  stages.  They  seem  to  have  been  built  of  carriage  road  through  Figueras.  At  the  W. 
sun-dried  bricks,  faced  with  stone,  and  finally  extremity  the  pass  is  through  the  town  of  Irun. 
covered  with  a  layer  several  inches  thick  of  ft  The  mountMna  consist  of  a  few  parallel  mma 
close  and  hard  cement.  The  lesser  pyramid  vidges,  with  numerons  spurs  and  transverse  ele- 
contains  a  number  of  chambers,  reached  by  an  vations,thechmn  being  unbroken  thronghout  its 
adit  which  enters  on  the  S.  side  between  the  length  i)y  the  passage  of  any  river  across  its  line. 
2d  and  3d  terraces,  and  descends  at  an  angle  of  The  mountdns  attain  their  greatest  height  and 
80°,  almost  precisely  as  In  the  oaso  of  the  great  breadth  near  the  central  portion  of  the  range. 
Egyptian  pyramid  of  Ghizeh.  The  sides  of  On  the  8.  aide  the  transverse  valleys  extend 
these  pyramids  coincide  with  the 'cardinal  down  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Ebro,  which 
points.  A  great  number  of  smaller  pyramidal  stream,  rising  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
stractures  or  mounds  are  scattered  over  the  chain,  receives  nearly  all  the  watera  whose 
plwn  around  them,  some  of  which  are  ranged  in  source  is  on  the  8.  side  of  the  mountains  and 
squares,  and  others  in  parallel  lines,  constitut-  discharges  them  into  the  Mediterranean.  These 
ing  what  the  Mexicans  called  mieoai^  or  "path  valleys,  traced  toward  their  head,  sometimes 
of  the  dead."  It  has  been  conjectured  from  terminate  ia  long  depressions  reaching  far  into 
this  name,  that  this  was  a  genera!  burial  place  the  axis  of  the  mwn  ridge,  the  height  of  which 
of  the  distinguished  dead  among  the  people  isthus  soreduced  thatthegapsorbreaks,ca]led 
who  built  the  great  pyramids,  Boturini,  how-  eols  (necks)  and  partes  (gates),  serve  for  passes, 
ever,  conjectures  that  as  the  larger  structures  rarelyhoweverfitted  for  carriage  roads.  Some- 
were  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  mpon,  the  small-  times  the  valleys  terminate  abruptly  in  the 
er  ones  were  dedicated  to  the  planets  and  stars,  heart  of  the  mountain,  where  they  are  bounded 
Kear  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  the  sun  lies  a  by  precipitous  walla  that  rise  to  great  heights, 
great  sculptured  stone,  10  ft.  6  in.  in  length  by  The  circular  basins  thus  formed  are  designated 
5  ft.  broad,  which  it  is  supposed  once  crowned  cirques  or  ovles.  The  height  of  the  chain  is  re- 
the  pyramid.    Clavigero  says  that  two  idols  laarkabty  uniform  for  long  distances.    Toward 
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the  extremities  it  falls  away,  but  in  the  interior  nibal  and  afterward  of  Cwsar  by  tbe  Col  de 
mudi  of  it  exceeds  8,000  or  9,000  feet,  within  Pertus,  and  the  defeat  of  CharlemBgne  in  7T8 
which  is  the  lino  of  perpetual  snow.  The  high-  by  tlie  Basmiea  near  the  pass  of  Eoncesvalles, 
est  peak  is  Netbou,  11,063  feet  above  the  sea ;  toward  the  W.  estremity  of  the  range.  By  the 
after  tbia  Mont  Perdu,  10,891  feet;  LeOylindre,  same  pass  the  Black  Prince  invaded  Kavarre 
10,798;  Maladetta,10,T64;  Vignemale,  10,718;  with  an  English  army,  and  Wellington  in  1813 
Montcalm,  10,663;  Pic  du  Midi,  9,350;  and  drove  the  French  back  into  their  own  country, 
many  others  above  9,000  feet.  The  mean  ele-  PYRENEES,  Basses.  See  BABHEB-pTHtr(£ea. 
vatioa  of  the  summit  line  is  estimated  at  7,990  PYRENEES,  HiurEs,  See  HAtrrBS-PYBtsiES. 
feet.  On  the  N.  side  glaciers  are  occasionally  PYEENEES-ORIENTALES,  a  S.  depart- 
met  with  upon  the  highest  slopes,  but  they  ment  of  France,  comprising  the  old  province 
do  not  fill  up  tbe  deep  valleys  as  do  those  of  the  of  JloussiUon,  bounded  N.  by  Aude,  E.  by  the 
Alps,  The  geological  formations  are  the  met-  Mediterranean  sea,  S.  by  Spain,  and  W.  by 
amorphic  granites  and  slates,  granular  lime-  Ariege;  area,  1,571  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 183,- 
stonea,  &c.  They  give  a  ragged  aspect  to  the  056.  Capital,  Perpignan.  A  wide  plain  streteh- 
higher  portions,  which,  seen  from  the  plains  es  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  French  side,  appear  notehed  and  ser-  the  Pyr^nSes,  which  extend  along  the  8.  and 
rated,  whence  the  term  sierra  applied  to  such  W.  boundary,  have  3  offsets  that  traverse  the 
forms.  On  tbe  Spanish  side  the  same  for-  department  in  a  general  E,  and  W.  direction, 
mationa  are  exposed  in  tbe  deep  precipitous  forming  valleys  that  are  drained  by  the  Agly, 
cross  valleys.  Among  the  mineral  prodnota  of  tbe  Te^  and  the  Tech,  all  of  which  flow  into  the 
these  rock  formations  are  ores  of  several  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  none  of  them  are  navigable, 
metals,  none  of  which  however  have  proved  The  Aude  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  Pyren^es- 
of  much  importance  except  those  of  iron.  Orientales  and  flows  N.  Mines  of  coal,  sul- 
From  remote  times  they  have  been  actively  phur,  and  alabaster  are  worked.  Iron  ore  is 
worked,  and  the  most  economical  method  of  abundant  and  is  extensively  smelted.  No  part 
producing  wrought  irondireot  from  the  ore  was  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  the  plain  border- 
lirst  practised  in  this  region  in  the  furnace  still  ing  the  sea  is  extensively  irrigated,  and  pro- 
known  as  the  Catalan  forge.  Beside  these  prod-  dnces  luxuriant  crops  of  grass,  grain,  and  vege- 
uets  the  mountains  have  afforded  lat^e  supplies  tables.  The  vine  and  olive  thrive  well  in  the 
of  timber  of  excellent  qualities  for  ship  build-  W.  part  ofthe  department,  and  nearly  9,000,000 
ing.  The  forests  are  still  extensive,  and  serve  gallons  of  wine  are  annnally  produced.  The 
as  haunts  for  bears,  wolves,  wild  boars,  foxes,  principal  manufactures  we  broadcloth,  hosiery, 
wild  goats,  and  other  animals.  On  the  French  moleskins,  leather,  iron,  tm,  and  pottery, 
side  are  numerous  mineral  springs,  hot  and  cold,  PYRITES  (Gr.  jn/p,  Are),  an  ancient  name  of 
some  of  -wbieli  are  famous  watering  places,  certain  stones  which  gave  fire  when  sti'uok  by 
known  as SojB^r^.  On  this  side  the  pasturage  steel;  applied  by  Pliny  to  millstones,  and  by 
is  most  excellent  and  extensive,  and  on  the  others  to  various  mbierils,  as  flint  and  the 
smoother  lands  near  tbe  base  of  the  mountains  bisulphurets  of  iron  and  of  copper.  Dioscoridea 
are  fine  orchards  and  vineyards.  On  the  otiier  describes  pyrites  aa  a  species  of  stone  from 
side  the  hardier  races  are  engaged  in  other  which  copper  ia  melted.  The  term  is  now  ap- 
oocupations,  among  which  smuggling  ia  almost  plied  to  a  variety  of  native  metallie  sulpburets, 
universal.  Beside  the  main  passes  which  con-  such  especially  as  have  a  decided  met^lic  1ns- 
nect  France  with  Spdn  near  the  Mediterranean  tre ;  and  particularly  to  lie  yellow  bisulphuret 
and  the  bay  of  Biscay,  there  are  several  seoon-  of  iron  and  that  of  copper.  (See  Copper,  and 
dary  passes  not  so  easily  accessible,  particularly  Ibon'.)  Iron  pyrites  is  a  very  common  mineral, 
with  carriages.  ThechiefofthesearethePuerto  of  golden  appearance,  and  is  freqnently  mis- 
de  Maya  and  the  Puerto  de  Roncesvalles  in  Na-  taken  by  those  unacquainted  with  minerals  for 
varre;  those  of  Oanfrano,  Panticoaa,  Gavarnie,  the  precious  metal.  Its  sulphurous  character 
Vielsa,  Br^ohe  de  Roland,  and  Marcandan  in  is  easily  shown  by  tbe  odor  given  out  when  the 
Aragon;andofPlandeAuse,Puigcerda,andGol  mineral  is  crushed  and  thrown  upon  a  red-hot 
de  Pertus  in  Catalonia. — 'The  inhabitants  of  tbe  shovel.  Its  composition  is :  sulphur  53.8,  iron 
Pyr6n6e3  comprise  a  variety  of  people  belong-  4fl.7.  Being  often  met  with  in  large  veins  and 
ing  to  originally  distinct  races,  several  of  wbioli  obtained  in  abundance  in  working  other  ores, 
vet  maintain  striking  characteristics.  On  the  of  which  it  serves  as  a  gangue.  It  is  profitably 
W.  part  of  the  range  are  the  Basques,  descend-  employed  for  the  production  of  sulphur, 
ants  of  the  ancient  Cantabrians,  stiU  retaining  PYR0LIGNE0U8  ACID  (Gr.  wvp,  Are,  and 
the  dress  and  manners  of  antiquity,  and  speak-  Lat.  lignum,  wood),  also  called  pyroligneons 
ing  a  peculiar  language.  (See  Basques.)  The  and  wood  vinegar,  the  compound  mixture  of 
Aragonese  are  also  a  peculiar  and  hardy  race,  re-  the  volatile  products  from  the  destructive  dis- 
puted for  their  obstinacy  of  character.  But  on  tillation  of  woody  matters,  and  which  when 
tbe  N.  aide  the  French  possess  the  more  ardent  purified  yield  acetic  acid,  wood  naphtha,  creo- 
and  volatile  disposition  belonging  to  their  na-  aote,  tar,  &c.  The  method  of  producing  it  is 
tioo.  From  early  periods  of  history  the  Pyre-  noticed  in  the  article  Aoktio  Acid,  vol.  i.  p, 
nfies  have  been  the  scene  of  interesting  military  67,  as  also  its  nse  in  the  crude  state  for  furnish- 
events.     Among  these  are  the  passage  of  Han-  ing   compounds  useful  as  mordants  in  calico 
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print  works,  as  pyrolignate  of  iron,  alTunina,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  otlier  long  arm 
&c.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  Tai-ious  other  10  times  the  change  in  length  wJiich  the  rod 
uses,  as  for  example,  ia  medicine  as  an  anti-  has  undergone.  The  degrees  on  the  ecale  he- 
septic  and  stimulant  in  a  wash  for  gangrene  ing  made  with  reference  to' the  mercurial  scale 
and  ulcera ;  and  its  antiseptic  qualities  have  led  of  the  thermometer,  the  amount  of  beat  to 
to  its  use  in  preserving  articles  of  food,  as  her-  which  tho  rod  has  been  exposed  mnj  be  imme- 
rings  and  other  fish.  The  process  is  an  auxil-  diately  expressed  in  degrees  of  Falirenheit. 
iary  one  to  drying  in  the  shade,  which  precedes  Ja  tho  construction  of  the  scale,  several  inge- 
tlie  dipping  of  tlie  articles  in  the  acid.  Her-  nious  contrivances  are  introduced  to  increase 
rings  flrst  cured  by  a  sprinkling  of  salt  left  its  delicacy,  which  cannot  be  intelligibly  ex- 
upon  them  for  6  hours,  and  then  drained,  being  plained  without  drawiags.  This  part  of  the  in- 
Immersed  a  few  seconds  in  pyroligneous  acid  strument  not  being  exposed  to  the  fire,  its  indi- 
and  then  dried  for  two  months,  are  in  an  ex-  cations' must  be  more  accnrato  than,  those  of 
cellent  condition  for  preservation  and  retain  a  other  pyrometers,  all  portions  of  which  are 
smoky  flavor.  Tlie  addition  of  a  quart  of  the  more  or  less  heated  in  the  trials.  M.  Brong- 
acidto  tho  common  pickle  for  a  barrel  of  hams  niart  employed  in  1805  a  pyrometer  of  some- 
will  cause  the  hams  to  acquire  this  flavor  as  if  what  similar  character  to  Prof.  Daniell's  for 
they  had  been  smoked  in  the  ordinary  way.  indicating  the  comparative  heat  of  the  porce- 
PYKOLUSITE.  See  Mahganssb.  lain  ovens,  and  tbns  the  osact  time  for  arrest- 
PYEOMETEB  {Gr.  irvp,  fire,  and  iitrpov,  ing  this  in  the  process  of  vitrifymg  the  ware  in 
measure),  a  thermometer  for  measuring  de-  coloriug.  Thoheatemployednotexceeding the 
groes  of  temperature  above  the  range  of  ordi-  fusing  point  of  silver,  this  metal  was  found  for 
nary  thermometers,  appropriate  for  indicating  several  reasons  to  be  the  best  for  the  pyrom- 
tiie  heat  of  furnaces,  tlie  molting  point  of  met-  eter.  A  bar  about  8  inches  long  was  inserted 
als  and  alloys,  &c.  The  principle  upon  which  in  a  groove  of  porcelain,  and  the  free  end  was 
most  of  the  various  forms  of  the  instrument  made  to  press  against  a  porcelmi  rod  which 
are  based  is  the  expansion  of  metals  by  heat^  moved  a  needle  upon  a  graduated  arc  100 
which,  for  want  of  any  other  standard  of  times  the  distance  traversed  by  the  rod.  Tiio 
comparison,  is  assumed  to  increase  proportion-  instrument  was  not  regarded  by  Brongniart  as 
ally  with  the  increase  of  temperature.  l£ua-  a  correct  measurer  of  degrees  of  temperature, 
achenbroek,  who  was  the  first  to  construct  but  only  of  the  difference  between  the  dilata- 
a  pyrometer,  and  introduced  the  name  about  tion  of  a  bar  of  silver  and  that  of  a  bar  of  hard 
the  year  1730,  employed  a  metallic  bar  fixed  porcelain  of  the  same  length.  The  latter  ele- 
at  one  end,  and  connected  at  the  other  ivitb  ment,  though  small,  still  amounts  to  a  certain 
wheel  work  which  multiplied  the  movement  unknownquantity.— Apyrometer wasinvented 
caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  bar,  as  this  by  Wedgwood,  and  described  in  the  "  Philo- 
was  heated.  This  was  improved  by  other  sophicalTransactiona"for  1782,1784,  and  1786, 
physicists  at  snbsequent  times,  their  attention  of  which  much  use  was  made  for  determining 
being  especially  directed  to  the  mechanism  by  the  fiising  points  of  metals;  and  for  a  longtime 
which  the  motion  was  communicated  through  these  were  regarded  as  established  by  its  very 
wheel  work  and  levers  to  the  index.  The  erroneous  indications.  On  this  account  it  is 
principle  of  this  instrument  is  still  retained  in  worthy  of  notice,  though  it  is  no  longer  used, 
thenioat  perfect  pyrometer  now  known,  which  Wedgwood  assumed  fliat  clay,  formed  into 
is  that  of  Professor  Daniell,  fli'st  described  in  cylinders,  contracted  in  its  dimensions  in  pro- 
the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1830,  and  portion  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  these 
a  modification  of  a  similar  instrument  previously  were  exposed ;  and  his  pyrometer  consisted  of 
used  by  Gnyton-Morveao.  Therod  of  platinum  such  cylinders  with  a  gauge  for  measuring 
or  of  iron  is  dropped  into  a  longitudinal  cav-  their  exact  length.  The  principle  was  proved 
ity  bored  nearly  through  a  bar  of  thoroughly  to  be  defective,  not  only  from  the  varia,ble  qual- 
baked  black  lead,  and  rests  upon  the  solid  por-  ities  of  the  clays,  and  thedifierent  methods  (as 
tion  at  the  bottom.  A  short  cyhndrical  piece  regai-ds  pressure  especially)  of  forming  the 
ofporcelmn  (called  the  index)  isset  on  the  top  cylinders,  but  most  decisively  from  the  fact 
of  the  platinum  rod,  and  projects  a  little  above  that  a  long  continued  moderate  degree  of  heat 
the  top  of  the  black  lead  bar,  to  which  it  is  produced  as  great  an  amount  of  shrinkage  as  a 
bound  by  a  strap  of  platinum,  the  front  half  of  higher  degree  of  shorter  continuance. — Owing 
the  rod  at  the  top  being  cut  away,  so  as  to  to  tho  uncertain  indications  of  pyrometers  in 
leave  the  porcelain  rod  partially  exposed,  and  furnace  operations,  and  the  inconveniences  at- 
present  a  shoulder  for  the  adjustment  of  the  tending  their  use,  the  condition  of  furnaces  as 
scale  by  which  the  exact  position  of  the  porce-  to  the  degree  of  heat  is  now  commonly  ascer- 
lain  bar  is  measured  before  and  after  the  heat-  tained  by  trial  pieces  of  the  material  operated 
ing  of  the  apparatus.  The  index  portion  of  upon,  which  pieces  are  so  placed  that  they  may 
this  scale  is  constructed  somewhat  like  a  pair  he  conveniently  taken  out  for  examination. 
of  proportional  dividers,  and  one  of  the  sliort  They  have  a  practical  value,  not  attainable  by 
arms  being  brought  to  the  same  point  on  the  instruments  that  merely  indicate  tho  degree 
porcelain  rods  at  the  two  observations,  the  long  of  temperature,  in  showing  the  eifect  already 
arm  marks  by  a  vernier  upon  a  graduated  are  produced  upon  the  articles  in  the  Aimace. 
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PYEOPHOBUS  (Gr.  Trup,  fire,  and  <()ipa,  to  treated  by  J.  Hanzelet  in  his  Trailes  miUtaire» 
bear),  a  substance  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  (1598).  This  writer  recommended  the  nse  of 
to  tlie  air,  Tliis  property  is  possessed  by  a  the  rooliet  in.  war,  thus  antidpating  Oongreve. 
number  of  snbstancea  and  of  mixtures  specially  The  Chinese,  however,  had  from  an  unknown 
prepared.  Tinelydivided  metals,  as  iron  when  period  employed  the  rocket  as  an  ofiensive 
reduced  from  the  oxide  at  the  lowest  possible  weapon,  affixing  to  its  front  end  a  pointed 
teraperatare  by  a  current  of  hydrogen,  exhibit  barb  like  that  of  an  arrow.  Among  Uie  ear- 
it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  efiect  appears  liest  pyrotechnic  displays  of  much  note  in  En- 
to  he  produced  in  all  cases  by  rapid  combina-  rope  were  the  exhibitions  at  rontaineblean  by 
tion  of  the  oiidizable  substance  with  the  oxy-  Sully  in  1606,  and  by  Morel,  commissary  of  ar- 
gon of  the  air.  An  excellent  pyrophorus  is  tillery,  in  1613,  The  rejoicings  at  the  estsblish- 
produeed  by  calcining  in  a  close  crucible  6  ment of peaceinl739gaveocoasionforBplendid 
parts  of  lampblack  mixed  with  H  of  sulphate  exhibitions  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Pont 
of  potash ;  the  product  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  Neuf  in  Paris,  and  at  Versaillea.  In  the  middle 
and  Bulphuret  of  potassium.  Hoinberg's  pyro-  of  the  18th  century  the  Euggieris,  father  and 
phorna  is  made  by  stirring  a  misture  of  equal  eon,  acquired  great  celebrity  as  artificers  of  fire- 
parts  of  alum  and  brown  sugar  in  an  iron  ladle  w^orks,  and  their  exhibitions  at  Eome  and  at 
over  the  fire  till  it  beoomea  dry;  then  heating  Paris  are  considered  to  have  been  among  the 
the  same  in  ared-hotvessel  nearly  closed  as  long  most  brilliant  ever  witnessed.  At  Rome  there 
as  a  flame  appears  at  the  aperture.  It  is  then  is  at  Easter  a  famous  annual  exhibition  of 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  carefully  stopped  fireworks  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  of  San 
nntil  required  for  the  experiment,  Tartrate  of  Angelo. — The  compositions  prepared  for  fire- 
lead  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  glass  tnbe  be-  works  are  too  numerous  to  be  even  named  in 
comes  a  brown  powder,  which  when  shaken  this  article,  and  reference  can  he  made  merely 
out  into  the  air  instantly  ignites.  It  is  pre-  to  the  materials  commonly  employed,  with  es- 
pared  from  the  solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  emplifioations  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
lead  by  adding  to  it  tartaric  acid  or  a  tartrate,  compounded  in  a  few  of  the  principal  pieces, 

PYEOTEOUNY  (Gr.  irup,  fire,  and  rfx'l^  Gunpowder  and  its  ingredients,  nitre,  sulphur, 
art),  the  art  of  making  fireworks  for  public  ex-  and  oharooal,  are  the  chief  constituents  of  flre- 
hibitions  or  for  military  purposes.  Until  the  works.  Iron  and  steel  filings  and  cast  iron 
invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  properties  borings,  which  mnst  be  free  from  rnst,  are 
of  saltpetre  were  understood,  fireworks  may  nsed  to  increase  the  vividness  of  the  combus- 
be  said  to  have  been  unknown  in  Europe,  tion,  and  produce  what  is  known  as  the  Chinese 
Bnt  the  Chinese  from  an  early  period  were  "  brilliant  fire."  It  is  these  which  are  thrown 
skilful  in  true  pyrotechnic  works.  Their  eshi-  out  by  rockets  as  they  explode,  and  produce 
bitions  of  fireworks  have  long  been  of  sim-  the  bright  sparlts  as  they  meet  the  osygen  of 
ilar  character  to  those  now  seen  among  the  the  air.  Copper  filings  and  the  salts  of  copper 
most  advanced  nations,  and  in  their  variety  and  give  a  greenish  tint  to  the  fire;  zinc  filings, 
thediversity  of  brilliant  colors  imparted  to  the  a  fine  blue;  sulphnret  of  antimony,  a  light 
liglits  they  are  still  unsurpassed.  Barrow  in  his  greenish  blue  with  much  smoke ;  amber,  rosin, 
"Travels  in  China"  notices  particularly  the  and  common  salt  protected  against  dampness, 
brilliant  pyrotechnic  exhibitions,  and  describes  are  nsed  to  ^ve  a  yellow  fire;  a  red  is  pro- 
pieces  unknown  in  Europe.  One  of  striking  duced  by  lampblack,  and  a  pink  by  nitre  in 
elfect  was  the  descent  from  a  boi  suspended  at  excess;  the  salts  of  strontian  a^o  give  a  red 
an  elevation  of  60  or  60  feet  of  strings  of  Ian-  color,  and  those  of  barytes  a  gi-een.  The  fine 
terns,  which  gradually  unfolded  themselves  to  seeds  of  lycopodium  cla'catum,  one  of  the  olub 
the  number  of  full  600,  each  one  having  a  light  mosses,  bum  with  a  vivid  flash  of  a  rose  color, 
of  beautifolly  colored  flame  burning  within  it.  and  are  used  in  theatres  to  represent  lightning, 
From  other  boxes  at  the  sides  descended  at  the  being  blown  from  a  tube  through  the  flame  of 
same  time  an  immense  network  of  fire  divided  a  lamp. — The  most  useful  piece  of  fireworks  is 
into  regular  figures  of  the  greatest  diveraity  of  the  sky  rocket,  employed  as  a  signal,  and  under 
form  and  colors,  flashing  iu  great  splendor  and  favorable  circumstances  visible  no  less  than  30 
constantly  changing,  "The  whole  concluded  leagues.  (BuUetind'cncouragemen,t,Axig.lfi2l.') 
with  a  volcano  or  general  eaplosion  and  dis-  As  a  warlike  missile  it  will  be  treated  under 
charge  of  suns  and  stars,  squibs,  crackers,  rock-  Eooket.  In  exiiibitions  of  fireworks  the  rocket 
eta,  and  granadoes,  which  involved  the  gardens  is  a  luminous  projectile,  made  to  dart  upward 
for  above  an  hour  in  a  cloud  of  intolerable  with  immense  velocity  and  a  loud  hissing 
smoke."  From  these  exhibitions  without  doubt  sound,  and  explode  at  the  top  of  its  flight.  It 
nseful  hints  have  been  afibrded  for  our  own  is  sentnp  singly  orin  volleys  of  great  numbers 
fireworks,  and  some  of  the  materials  employed,  ti^ether,  and  as  they  explode  each  one  com- 
as the  crackers  particularly,  liave  been  largely  monly  discharges  colored  lights  which  descend 
exported  from  China  to  other  conntries.— In  in  brilliant  showers,  or  dart  forth  in  every  di- 
Enropo  the  pyrotechnic  art  was  first  cultivated  rection  with  the  irregular  motions  of  the  so 
by  the  Italians ;  and  it  was  described  by  Birin-  called  fusees  and  serpents.  It  is  made  of  various 
gocci  Vanucoio  in  his  work,  De  la  piroteehnia,  compositions,  which  are  packed  in  tubes  formed 
published  in  1640.    In  France  the  subject  was  by  rolling  paper  hard  round  a  cylindrical  core 
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and  strongly  pasting.  The  following  are  the 
compositions  recommended  for  tubes  respects 
ively  of  f  (A),  f  to  1  inch  (B),  and  If  inches 
diameter  (C) 
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At  what  is  to  be  the  lower  end  the  tube  ia 
pinched  in  or  "  choked  "  to  one  third  its  diam- 
eter, and  in  this  end  ia  inaerted  a  long,  alightly 
conical  iron  spike,  ita  upper  pointed  end  reach- 
ing very  near  the  top  of  the  case.  The  spike 
is  merely  a  temporary  core,  around  which  the 
composition  ia  packed,  and  which  heing  finally 
removed  leaves  a  cavity  of  its  own  dimen- 
«ona  in  the  axis  of  the  rocket.  Sometimes 
the  case  is  filled  up  solid  and  the  cavity  ia 
bored  out  in  the  composition.    As  the  com- 

Eosition  mnst  be  powerfully  rammed,  the  case 
.  supported  in  a  cylindrical  monld  of  wood 
or  copper,  which  it  esactly  fits.  The  ram- 
mer is  of  gnn  metal  or  of  some  material  which 
will  not  strike  fire,  and  is  made  hollow  to  ad- 
mit the  spike.  It  is  driven  with  well  reg- 
ulated blows  upon  the  composition,  which  ia 
introduced  a  little  at  a  time.  The  regularity 
of  movement  of  the  rocket  depends  on  the 
charge  beiug  uniformly  compact  throughout. 
When  the  point  of  the  spike  has  been  entirely 
covered,  a  disk  of  doubled  paper  is  laid  over 
the  charge,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  case  pro- 
jecting above  is  turned  down  and  rammed, 
thna  making  a  close  cover.  This  is,  however, 
pierced  with  a  few  holes,  and  in  the  remaining 
receptacle  are  placed,  together  with  some  gun- 
powder, or  with  the  same  composition  already 
employed,  ornamental  objects,  aa  stara,  sparks, 
&c.,  or  for  signal  rockets  merely  gunpowiler 
slightly  ramped  and  connected  by  a  smgle 
hole  with  the  charge  below.  The  top  of  tha 
case  is  then  turned  in  and  securely  pasted  down. 
As  this  end  is  to  go  foremost,  a  cone  of  paper 
is  attached  to  it  to  lessen  tie  resistance  of  tha 
air.  Tor  rockets  carrying  more  of  the  "  deco- 
rations," as  serpents,  crackers,  &o.,  a  cylindri- 
cal case  of  greater  diameter  than  that  of  the 
rocket  itself  is  fitted  upon  the  upper  end,  which 
it  encloses,  and  to  winch  it  is  tightly  secured 
by  twine  and  paste.  The  match  by  which  the 
rocket  ia  to  be  flred  is  introduced  into  the 
cavity  at  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  exposed 
surface  of  the  composition  forming  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  is  instantly  ignited.  The  gaseous 
products,  being  violently  ejected  from  the  open 
end,  react  with  equal  force,  carrying  the  rocket 
forward  in  the  other  direction.  The  move- 
ment however  would  be  estremly  wild  if  not 
controlled  bysome  regulator.  This  is  furnish- 
ed in  a  long  balance  stick  firmly  tied  to  the 
rocket  and  projecting  several  feet  behind.  It 
is  made  of  light  wood,  and  when  it  is  set  free 


after  the  explosion  it  rarely  falls  with  sufficient 
velocity  to  do  any  harm.  Long  triangular 
pieces  of  pasteboard  have  been  secured  by  the 
edge  to  the  sides  of  the  rocket  as  a  substitute 
for  the  stick,  and  have  also  served  to  steady  its 
movement.  Among  the  decorations  or  garni- 
tures for  the  rockets  are  stars,  small  cylindrical 
or  cubical  bodies  variously  compounded,  as  of 
1  part  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  2  of  quartz,  2 
of  gunpowder,  15  of  nitre,  6  of  solphur,  and  3 
of  zinc  filings.  The  materials,  being  separate- 
ly pulverized,  arc  raised  into  a  stiff  paste  with 
gum  water  or  glue,  made  into  the  desired  shapes, 
rolled  in  gunpowder,  and  dried.  Other  compo- 
sitions, which  before  using  should  be  soaked  in 
alcohol,  are  nitre  16,  to  8  or  7  of  sulphur,  and  S 
or  4  of  gunpowder ;  or  for  golden  showers,  to 
the  same  proportion  of  nitre  may  be  added  sul- 
phur 10  or  8,  charcoal  i  or  2,  gunpowder  16 
or  8,  lampblack  2.  The  selection  of  the  latter 
figures,  where  there  is  a  choice,  will  give  show- 
ers more  yellow.— Roman,  candles  are  cylindri- 
cal cases  charged  with  stars  alternating  with  a 
composition  like  that  of  the  rockets,  and  with 
gunpowder,  A  small  quantity  of  the  composi- 
tion is  rammed  into  lie  bottom  of  the  case, 
upon  this  a  little  gunpowder,  and  a  star  is  then 
pushed  down  upon  tlie  powder.  These  charges 
are  repeated  in  the  aame  order  until  the  caao 
is  filled.  The  end  is  then  closed  with  a  piece 
of  match  paper  pasted  round  the  outside  and 
drawn  to  a  point  at  the  top.  When  this  ia  flred 
the  charges  are  shot  at  short  intervals  succes- 
sively from  the  tube  into  the  air.  The  efiect 
is  heightened  by  varying  the  compositions  and 
colors  of  the  stars.  A  red  fire  adapted  for  this 
or  other  pieces  may  bo  made  by  mixing  4  parts 
of  dry  nitrate  of  strontia  with  IS  of  pulverized 
gunpowder;  or  this  may  be  varied  with  40 
parts  of  the  sfrontia,  13  of  sulphur,  6  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  and  4  of  sulphuret  of  antimony. 
The  usual  precautions  should  be  observed  in 
pulverizing  and  mixing  the  chlorate  of  potash. 
A  green  fire  like  that  burned  in  theatres,  and 
wMch  gives  to  every  thing  upon  the  stage  a 
death-like  aspect,  ia  produced  by  t7  parta  of 
nitrate  of  barytes,  18  of  sulphur,  5  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  8  of  pulverized  charcoal,  and  3  of 
arsenic— -Bengal  lights,  also  called  bine  lights, 
and  used  by  ships  as  night  signals,  are  com- 
pounded of  nitre  7  or  5,  sulphur  3,  antimony 
1 ;  or  for  the  sparkling  ones,  4  each  of  sulphur 
and  nitre,  1  of  antimony,  and  3  of  fulminating 
composition  (of  fulminating  mercury  and  gun- 
powder). The  proportions  of  these  ingredients 
may  be  variously  modifled  from  those  given. — 
Some  of  the  most  brilliant  pyrotechnic  displaja 
are  of  wheels  affixed  to  frames  by  a  pin  upon 
which  they  turn  freely,  the  motion  being  caus- 
ed by  the  reaction  of  discharges  from  tobes  se- 
cured to  the  periphery  or  spokes.  By  varying 
the  charges  and  introducing  difierent  colors, 
and  by  combinations  of  wheels,  the  most  diver- 
sified and  curious  displays  are  produced.  The 
Euggieris  were  exceedingly  ingenious  in  their 
devices  of  this  character,  and  among  other  im- 
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pro veraents  tliey  invented  the  method  of  cans-  tions  overlime  or  chalk,  and  rq'ecting  the  latter 

mg  one  piece  to  ignit*  another  and  thus  keep  portions  in  the  distiUations,  it  was  ohtained  of 

np  a  siicceasion.  of  exhibitions. — The  publiahed  strength  varying  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  pure 

works  on  pyrotechcy  are  mostly  of  the  I'rth  spirit,  and  of  specilio  gravity  from  0,87  to  0.88, 

and  18th  centuries.    Those  of  more  recent  date  From  its  property  of  dissolving  the  resins  it 

are;  Uartdefaire  dpev.  defraia  leifevitd'ar-  was  much  used  in  the  production  of  yamiahea, 

tijiee  (Paris,  1828) ;  Manuel  de  Vartiflder,  by  lacquers,  ho.,  and  by  the  hattera  for  their  soln- 

A.  D.Vei^aud  (Paris,  1828);  and  "Pyrotech-  tions  of  shellac.    The  government  now  per- 

ny,"  by  &.  W.  Mortimer  (London,  18BS).     The  mittingthe  mixture  of  90  parts  of  alcohol  with 

fullest  work  in  English  is  an  American  book,  10  of  purified  wood  naphtha  to  bo  employed 

"System   of  Pyrotechny,  comprehending  the  free  of  duty  under  the  name  of," methylated 

Xlieory  and  Practice,  with  the  Application  of  spirit,"  the  demand  for  the  naphtha  has  greatly 

Chemistry,"  by  James   Outbush   (large   8vo.,  fallen  off.     The  medical   properties   of  wood 

Philadelphia,  1825).                 ^  naphthaare  narcotic,  sedative,  and  anti-emetic ; 

PYROXENE  (Gr.  imp,  fire,  and  ^(fot,   a  and  it  has  proved  ef&cient  in  arresting  or  greatly 

stranger),  a  mineral  species  of  Dana's  augite  mitigating  chronic  vomiting ;  also  aa  a  remedy 

section  of  the  silicates,  comprising  numerous  in  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  in  doses  of  10  to  4fi 

varieties.    That  to  which  the  name  was  first  drops  in  water  8  times  daily.  Though  formerly 

applied,  though  fomid  in  the  so  called  igneous  recommended  in  pulmonary  consumption,  it  ia 

rocks,  did  not  occur,  it  was  supposed,  in  mod-  fomid  to  have  no  further  effect  than  to  pdliate 

ern  lavas ;  whence  the  name.     The  specie  ia  the  lOugh  and  lessen  the  febrile  excitement, 

an  interesting  one  for  its  many  varieties  which  PYREHA,     See  Dhuoauon. 

differ  from  each  other  in  physical  <,haracters  PYEEHO,  a  Greek  sceptical  philosopher,  a 

and  chemical  constituents,  and  consequently  native  of  Elis,  born  probably  in  875  B.C.,  died 

have  been  separated  by  different  mmeralogists  m  285.    He  waa  successively  a  poor  painter, 

among  several  apecies.    They  were  first  brought  a  poet,  a  disciple  of  the   Megario  school,   a 

together  under  the  head  of  pyroxene  by  Hafly,  student  of  the  writings  of  Democritus,  and  a 

who  recognized  the  identity  of  the  crjstallme  companion  of  the   Democritean  philosopher 

form  common,  to  them  all ;  and  though  for  a  Anaxarohua,  under  whose  patron^e  he  Joined 

time  the  relationship  among  them  was  not  ad-  the  eastern  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

mitted  by  chemists,  it  waa  at  last  foand  that  He  addressed  a  poem  to  that  monarch,  which 

the  differences  in  their  composition  resulted  was  munificently  rewarded  with  10,000  pieces 

from  the  subatitntion  of  one  isomorphous  ele-  of  gold.    He  accompanied  the  Indian  campaign, 

mentfor  another,  and  that  one  general  formula  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 

might  be  used  to  express  the  combination  of  and  practices  of  the  Indian  gymnosophists,  as 

silicic  acid  with  one  ormoreof  the  following  well  as  those  of  thePersian  magi.    Inthemost 

bases  (one  replaced  for  another  in  any  pro-  active  and  important  period  of  Greek  pbiloso- 

portions),  viz.:  lime,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  phy  he  surveyed  the  results  alike  of  Greek  and 

iron,  or  manganese,  and  sometimes  soda.    Alu-  oriental  speculation  only  as  a  preparation  for 

mina  may  also  enter  into  the  compoaition,  re-  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of 

placing  it  may  be  a  portion  of  aUicio  acid,  with-  scepticism.    He  returned  to  Greece  weary  of 

out  essentially  changing    the  crystallization,  the  falsehood  and  vanity  of  the  camp  and  court, 

Among  the  varieties  comprised  in  this  species  and  cherishing  as  the  highest  good  tlie  utmost 

are  the   augites,   coccolite,  diopaide,   sahlite,  repoae  and  peace  of  mind.    He  lived  in  retire- 

Jeffersonite,  and  many  others.  ment,  probably  in  his  native  city,  and  appar- 

PYROSYLIC  SPIRIT  (also  known  as  pyro-  endy  in  indolence,  yet  was  honored   by  his 

ligneous  spirit  or  ether,  wood  spirit  or  naphtha,  countrymen  with  the  office  of  high  priest.    For 

methyUo  alcohol,  hydrate  of  methyle,  &c,),  a  his  sake,  also,  a  law  was  passed  exempting 

spirituous  liquid,  not  a  product  of  fermentation,  philosophers  from  the  pajinent  of  taxes.    Hia 

but  forming  one  of  the  most  volatile  constitu-  disciple  Timon,  who  reported  many  conversa- 

ents  of  pyroligneous  acid,  from  which  it  is  oh-  tions  with   him,  extols  with  admiration  his 

tainad  in  the  process  of  purifying  this  acid  by  divine  repose  of  soul,  his    independence  of 

distillation.    (See  Acetic  Acid,  and  Naphtha.)  every  thing  external,  and  hia  lofty  indifference 

When  purified,  wood  spirit  is  a  colorless  liquid  to  sophistry,  and  compares  hhn  to  the  imper- 

a  penetrating  empyreuraatio  odor,  and  a  dis-  turbablesun  god  dwellmgabove  the  earth.  The 
wable  burning  taste.  It  is  very  infiamma-  only  condition  which  he  deemed  worthy  of  a 
burning  like  alcohol  with  a  blue  flame.  It  philosopher  was  that  of  suspended  judgment, 
mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  pro-  He  would  neither  assert  nor  assent  to  any  prop- 
portions.  It  boilsatlSO",  andat  68°  itaspeciflo  osition.  He  and  Ma  followers  were  called 
gravity  ia  0.798;  at  83°,  0.8179.  The  suistanco  inquirers,  who  sought  the  truth;  sceptics  or 
was  first  recognized  by  P,  Taylor  in  1813 ;  but  examiners,  who  always  considered  and  never 
ite  properties  were  first  explained  by  Dumas  discovered ;  epHectica,  from  the  state  of  sua- 
and  Peligot  in  1835.  In  Great  Britain  wood  pense  which  they  cherished ;  and  doubters, 
naphtha,  not  being  subject  to  the  excise  duty,  from  the  logical  dilemmas  out  of  which  they 
has  been  a  valuable  substitute  for  alcohol  in  coiild  not  extricate  themselves.  Suspense  waa 
various  nianufftotures.    By  repeated  rectifica-  rather  a  practical  than  a  speculative  prineipla 
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with  him,  and  he  reftised  to  undertake  any  Maeedoiiian  king  in  his  European  dominionB. 
philosophical  justiflcatioa  of  it.  His  merit  as  a  Demetrius  was  forced  to  flee,  and  his  kingdom 
Boeptioal  philosopher  consists  only  in  his  rigor-  was  divided,  a  large  share  of  Macedonia  falling 
OU8  adherence  to  the  sceptical  idea,  which  he  into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhns.  Soon,  however, 
developed  into  no  system.  No  writings  are  at-  the  Macedonians  drove  him  oat  again,  and  pat 
tributed  to  him,  except  his  poem  addressed  to  themselves  under  Lysimachns.  In  281  an  em- 
Alexander,  His  doctrines  were  expounded  hy  hassy  from  the  Tarentines  implored  Pyrrhus  to 
Timon,  called  hy  Sestus  Empiricus  his  prophet,  qome  over  to  Italy  and  assist  the  Greek  inhahi- 

PYKRHU8,  son  of  Achilles.    SeeNEOPTOLE-  tants  against  the  Romans.    He  set  out  in  380 

Mcs.  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot,  3,000  horse,  2,000 

PYERHUS,  kii^  of  Epinis,  horn  about  818  archers,5008lingers,  and  anumher  of  elephants. 
B.  O.,  killed  at  Argos  in  2T3,  He  was  the  son  But  a  great  storm  arose  and  scattered  the  fleet, 
of  jEaoides  and  Phthia,  and  traced  his  descent  and  Pyrrhns  arrived  at  Tarentmn  after  nearly 
from  PyrrhuB,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  was  also  losing  his  own  life.  There,  while  waiting  for 
connected  with  the  royal  family  of  Macedon.  the  dispersed  ships  to  come  in,  finding  the  in- 
His  father  having  been  dethroned  by  the  Epi-  habitants  indisposed  to  take  their  proper  share 
rotes,  Pyrrhns  was  rescaed  and  brought  to  in  the  war,  he  compelled  them  to  enter  the 
GIaacias,kingof  thcTaulantians,  whoeducated  army,  closed  their  theatres,  and  soon  showed 
him  with  his  own  children.  When  Oassander's  himself  their  master  as  well  as  ally.  Failing  to 
power  in  Greece  was  we akeaed,  his  protector  negotiatewithM.  Valerias  IjsYinus,  the  Roman 
was  enabled  to  restore  Pyrrhus  to  his  throne;  general,  Pyrrhus  met  him  on  the  river  Siris,  and 
bnt  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  sovereignty,  as  he  won  a  victory  with  the  loss  of  a  largo  number 
was  again  expelled  by  the  Epirotes,  and  fled  to  of  his  best  troops.  "Another  such  victory,"  he 
his  brother-in-law  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  and  I  must  return  to 
was  then  in  Asia.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Epinis  alone."  He  now  sent  Oineas  to  Rome, 
the  battle  of  Ipsas  in  801,  and  subsequently  offering  peace  on  condition  that  the  indepen- 
went  into  Egypt  as  a  hostage  for  Demetrius,  dence  of  the  Italian  Greeks  should  be  recog- 
There  he  gained  the  good  will  of  Ptolemy's  nized,  and  that  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,ApnIi- 
wife,  Berenice,  married  her  daughter  Aatigone,  ans,  andBruttians  should  i-egain  the  possessions 
and  was  flimished  by  the  king  with  a  fleet  and  they  had  lost  in  war.  Although  many  of  their 
troops  to  recover  Epirus.  He  found  ITeoptole-  allies  had  deserted  them  at  this  time,  and  their 
mus  in  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the  two  condition  seemed  critical,  the  Roman  senate  re- 
consented  to  hold  it  in  common ;  but  presently,  jected  the  terms.  Hereupon  Pyrrhns  marched 
to  prevent  his  own  destruction,  Pyrrhus  put  to  within  2i  miles  of  Rome,  plundering  the 
Seoptolemus  to  death  (296).  He  now  inter-  country  as  he  went ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  Eo- 
fered  in  the  quarrels  of  Aatipater  and  Alexan-  man  army  from  Etraria  placed  him  under  the 
der,  the  two  sons  of  Oassander,  and  took  the  necessity  of  retiring.  Taking  up  his  winter 
part  of  the  lattor  on  condition  that  Acarnania,  quarters  in  Tarentum,  he  took  the  field  in  the 
Amphilochia,  and  Ambracia  should  bo  ceded  spring  of  273,  and  gained  a  hardly  won  victory 
to  himself,  with  the  Macedonian  districts  of  at  Ascninra.  Pew  of  his  Grecian  troops  were 
Tymphtea  and  Paraufea.  He  then  placed  now  left ;  and,  unable  to  obtain  reenforcements 
Alexander  on  the  throne  of  Macedon,  but  the  from  home,  he  was  willing  to  conclade  a  truce 
latter  was  soon  after  dethroned  and  put  to  in  oi-der  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  Bicily. 
death  by  Demetrius,  to  whom  he  had  idso  ap-  Previously  the  Roman  consuls  Fabricius  and 
plied  for  aid,  and  who  made  himself  king  ia  tiis  jEmilius  had  sent  back  to  Pyrrhus  a  servant 
plac«.  HostiUties  soon  arose  betweea  these  who  had  deserted  and  promised  to  poison  his 
two  powerful  neighbors,  who  had  formerly  master,  and  in  return  for  this  Pyrrhus  released 
been  close  friends.  War  broke  out  in  291,  in  all  the  Roman  prisoners.  He  now  passed  over 
which  year  Thebes  revolted  from  Demetiius ;  into  Sicily,  and  at  first  was  so  successful  that 
and  while  the  Macedonian  king  was  engaged  the  Carthaginians  agreed  to  assist  liim  with 
in  the  siege  of  that  place  Pyrrhus  marched  into  ships  aad  money  against  tlie  Romans  on  con- 
Thessaly,  but  was  forced  to  retire.  Thebea  dition  of  peace.  But  rejecting  this  offer,  and 
having  fallen  in  390,  Demetrius  invaded  Epirus  shortly  alter  failing  in  an  attack  upon  IJlybse- 
in  289,  leavmg  Pantauchus  in  iEtolia  with  a  um,  liis  credit  so  much  decliued,  and  with  it 
large  force  to  keep  the  jEtolians  in  subjection,  his  fortune,  that  ho  was  glad  to  return  to  Italy 
Pyrrhus,  advancing  to  meet  Demetrius,  but  ia  276.  His  fleet  was  attacked  by  the  Cartha- 
t^ing  a  difierent  route,  entered  jEtolia,  en-  ginians,  and  70  of  his  ships  destroyed.  He  re- 
oountered  Paatauchus,  and  defeated  his  army,  mained  in  Italy,  carrying  on  an  indecisive  war, 
vanquishing  him  in  single  combat.  The  nest  until  275,  when  he  was  routed  near  Beneven- 
year  he  invaded  Macedonia,  and  marched  as  turn  by  Curius  Dentatos,  and  obliged  to  return 
far  as  Edessa,  but  was  driven  back,  and  soon  to  Epirus,  having  become  poor  both  in  troops 
after  concluded  a  peace  with  Demetrius,  who  and  resources.  In  373  he  invaded  Macedonia, 
was  now  anxious  to  regain  his  father's  domin-  and  forthe  second  time  gained  possession  of  that 
ions  in  Asia.  Hereupon  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  country.  At  the  instance  of  Oleonymus,  who 
and  LjsimaehuB  entered  into  an  alliance  which  had  been  excluded  from  the  Spartan  throne, 
they  persuaded  Pyrrhus  to  join,  to  attack  the  he  marched  into  Laconia  in.  272  with  25,000 
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foot,  2,000  horse,  and  24  elephants.  Against  and  hearing  him  howl,  he  be^ed  the  etrilter 
SQch  a  force  resistance  seemed  useless.  He  or-  to  desist,  adding ;  "  It  is  the  sou!  of  a  friend  of 
rivod  before  Sparta  at  the  dose  of  day,  hut  de-  mine,  whom  I  recognized  by  his  voice."  Later 
ferred  the  attack  until  the  following  morning,  authorities  ascribe  to  him  the  discoveries  that 
During  the  night  the  Spartana  succeeded  ia  the  triangle  in  a  semicircle  is  right-angled,  and 
fortifying  themselves  so  strongly  as  to  be  able  that  the  square  on  tiie  hypothonnse  of  a  right- 
to  hold  the  city  until  reheved  by  the  arrival  of  angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  tho 
reEnforcements.  Taldng  up  his  winter  qnarters  squares  on  the  other  two  sides,  and  also  dis- 
in  Laoonia,  Pyrrliua  was  induced  to  interfere  ooveries  in  the  theoryof  music  and  in  medicine. 
in  the  affairs  of  Argos,  and  in  a  conflict  in  the  Apart  from  authentic  testimony,  it  is  probable 
streets  of  that  city  ho  received  a  slight  wound  from  the  characl«r  of  his  followers  that  he  waa 
from  a  javelin.  He  was  about  to  cut  down  the  especially  skilled  in  geometry  and  arithmetic, 
Argive  who  had  attacked  him,  when  the  mother  and  tliat  the  Pythagoreans  were  taught  by  him 
of  the  man,  seeing  the  danger  of  her  son,  hurl-  to  regard  numbers  as  in  some  mysterious  man- 
©d  down  from  the  roof  of  a  house  a  large  tile  ner  the  basis  and  essence  of  all  things.  It  was 
which  struck  Pyrrhus  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  however  rather  as  a  religious  teacher  than  a 
Stunned  by  the  blow,  he  fell  from  his  horse  philosopher  that  he  made  his  profound  impres- 
and  was  killed  by  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  sion  upon  his  contemporaries ;  and  while  the 
enemy,  by  whom  he  had  been  recognized.  Pyr-  druids  of  Gaul,  the  gymnosophists  of  India,  or 
rhus  wrote  commentaries,  which  were  used  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  Phrygia  have  been  re- 
Dionysius  and  Plutarch,  and  also  composed  a  garded  as  the  source  of  his  religions  doctrines, 
treatise  on  the  art  of  war,  which  was  estaut  in  it  is  supposed  by  Eitter  that  he  derived  by  tra- 
the  time  of  Cicero.  dition  a  secret  mystical  cultus  which  he  rather 
PYTHAGORAS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  found-  developed  tlian  modified.  He  is  said  to  h^ve 
er  of  a  philosophical,  religious,  and  jjoHtieal  as-  returned  to  Samos  when  about  40  years  of  age, 
sedation  in  southern  Italy,  born  in  Samos  about  with  religious  zeal  the  predominant  element  in 
680  B.  0.,  died  probably  in  Metapontum  abont  his  character.  Bis  native  island,  under  the 
504.  The  absence  of  any  writings  proceeding  despotism  of  Polycrates,  was  unfavorable  to 
from  himself,  the  few  contemporary  memorials  the  dissemination  of  his  doctrines,  and  he  emi- 
of  him,  the  mystery  which  veiled  the  eonstitu-  grated  to  Orotona  in  Italy,  then  distinguished 
tionaudconSttotofhiBbrotherhood,theextrav-  for  the  superiority  of  its  physicians  and  the 
agaut  legends  which  prevdled  coacerning  him  eseelient  phygigue  of  its  citizens.  There  is  no 
and  were  adopted  by  his  Keo-Platonio  biogra-  evidencetoconfirm  thostatementsof  Porpliyry 
phers,  and  the  consequent  confusion  of  differ-  and  lamblichus  that  he  withdrew  because  tlie 
ent  ages  of  Pythagoreanism,  make  him  one  of  public  honors  conferred  on  liira  by  the  Samites 
the  most  obscure  personages  in  Greek  history,  interfered  with  his  schemes  in  behalf  of  reli- 
A  uniformity,  however,  prevails  throughout  gion  and  philosophy.  He  immediately  acquired 
his  philosophy,  by  whomsoever  developed,  the  personal  ascendency  on  reaching  Orotona.  At 
germs  of  which,  at  least,  must  have  been  derived  his  first  eloquent  discourse  no  fewer  than,  2,000 
from  himself,  while  his  personal  authority  ap-  persons  are  said  to  liave  been,  converted,  and 
pears  also  in  the  sway  which  his  societies  long  the  aristocratic  council  of  1,000  persons,  in 
exercised  over  the  Italian  cities.  He  was  the  son  which  the  supreme  authority  was  vested,  of- 
of  Mnesarchus,  an  opulent  merchant,  was  a  dis-  fared  to  him  its  presidency.  Prom  the  marvel- 
ciple  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  perhaps  also  lous  stories  of  his  biographers  there  is  reason  to 
of  Thales  and  Anaiimander,  and  is  said  to  have  believe  tJiat  he  was  received  as  a  person  favor- 
spent  30  years  in  wide-reaching  travels  for  the  ed  by  tlie  gods  and  as  a  revealer  of  divine  so- 
purpose  of  coiiecting  all  attainable  knowledge,  erets;  that  he  was  at  once  revered  by  the 
especially  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  priests  con-  multitude  and  honored  and  obeyed  by  numer- 
cerniug  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Egypt,  Ara-  ous  adherents  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy 
bia,  Phoanioia,  Judtea,  Babylon,  and  even  Gaul  dasses ;  that  he  formed  a  brotherhood  of  300 
and  India,  are  mentioned  tanong  the  countries  bound  by  a  vow  to  a  peculiar  diet  and  by  oom- 
in  which  he  travelled.  Grote  decides  that  he  mon  religions  observances  and  hopes ;  and  that 
probably  visited  Egypt,  and  that  he  may  there  this  club  of  influential  men  gradually  and  suc- 
have  derived  from  conversation  with  the  priests,  cessfully  mingled  political  witli  religious  and 
and  from  initiation  into  the  various  mysteries,  scientific  motives.  That  he  required  a  long 
his  tnm  for  symbolical  ceremonials  and  ascetic  novitiale  of  silence,  possessed  a  remarkable 
practices.  It  is  asserted  by  a  few  scholars  that  skill  in  reading  character,  instituted  a  peculiar 
nothing  either  in  his  doctrine  or  institutions  diet  and  discipline,  rigidly  cared  for  sobriety  as 
implies  an  oriental  origin  or  any  foreign  in-  condudve  to  physical  vigor,  and  employed  mu- 
fluence.  His  contemporary  Heraclitus  swd  of  sicto  soothe  the  passions,  are  mentioned  among 
him:  "He  has  made  more  inquiries  than  any  thesourceaof  his  power.  The  whole  discipline 
other  man ;  he  has  acquired  wisdom,  knowl-  was  designed  to  produce  a  lofty  serenity  and. 
edge,  and  mischievous  refinement."  Xeno-  self-possession,  and  to  raise  its  votaries  above 
phanes,  also  his  contemporary,  related  that  he  the  level  of  mankind.  It  does  not  appear, 
believed  in  the  metempsycliosis,  or  transmi-  however,  that  all  were  subjected  to  the  same 
gratioa  of  souls,  and  that  seeing  a  dog  beaten,  trmning  or  studies,  smce  Milo,  the  most  famous 
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wrestler  of  hia  age,  was  among  them,  and  could  of-  the  espiring  sect,  from  whom  nearly  erery 
not  have  dispensed  with  animal  food.  ThePy-  thing  trustworthy  on  the  sahject  seems  to 
tliBgoreans  soon  became  ascendant  in  the  goy-  have  been  derived.  It  was  exaggerated  and 
emment  of  Orotona,  and  eserted  their  power  distorted  by  Apollouius  of  Tyana  and  other 
in  fevor  of  the  aristocratio  party.  Proud  of  Keo-Pythagoreans  from  the  age  of  Cicero,  who 
the  religious  ideas  and  ethical  tone  of  their  were  rather  thaumaturgietH  than  philosophers, 
master,  they  wore  haughtily  exclusive,  phyai-  and  wlio  were  gradually  confounded  with  the 
cally  and  intellectually  efficient,  and  politically  Neo-Platonists.  The  ftmdomental  doctrines 
domineering.  Kindred  clubs  were  established  are,  that  the  essences  of  all  things  rest  upon 
at  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and  other  numerical  relations;  that  nnmbers  are  the 
cities,  and  the  doctrines  and  influence  of  Py-  principle  of  all  that  exists ;  and  that  the  world 
thagoras  spread  rapidly  over  Magna  Grfecia.  subsists  by  the  rhythmical  order  of  its  different 
Concerning  the  internal  administration  of  the  elements.  Everywhere  in  nature  appear  the 
brotherhood  little  is  certainly  known,  since  two  elements  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
every  thing  that  was  done  and  taught  was  kept  which  give  rise  to  the  elementary  opposites  of 
a  profound  secret.  The  members  are  usually  the  universe,  the  odd  and  even,  one  and  many, 
divided  into  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric,  the  right  and  left,  male  and  female,  fixed  and. 
former  being,  according  to  Bitter,  specially  moved,  straight  and  curved,  light  and  darkness, 
instructed  in  the  religious  rites  and  doctrines,  square  and  oblong,  good  and  bad.  The  essence 
inthemorereconditePythagoreanspeculations.  of  number  is  unity,  which  is  atonceoddand 
The  daDy  routine,  as  given  by  lamblichus,  re-  even,  and  contains  in  itself  in  germ  all  the 
sembles  the  discipline  of  Spartan  citizens,  universe.  It  is  at  once  the  form  and  the  sub- 
Mttller  calls  the  Pythagorean  discipline  the  ex-  stance  of  all  things,  and  identical  with  the 
prossion  of  Grecian  Dorism  as  opposed  to  Ionic  Deity.  Proceeding  from  itself  it  begets  duality, 
tendencies.  Lobeck  maintains  the  identity  of  and  returning  upon  itself  it  begets  trinity, 
the  Pythagorean  and  the  Orphic  life,  regarding  Added  to  itself  it  produces  the  line ;  a  third 
the  latter  as  only  the  modification  of  the  former  point  placed  on  the  other  two  pves  the  snr- 
after  it  was  transplanted  to  Greece.  Thepoliti-  face;  and  a  fourth  point  placed  on  the  other 
cal  prominence  of  the  I^hagoreans,  and  the  three  gives  the  pyramid  or  solid.  The  quad- 
democratic  jealousy  caused  by  their  aristocrat-  rate  or  tetractys  and  the  decade  ai'e,  like  unity, 
ie  exelusiveness,  led  to  their  overthrow,  TJie  sacred  numbers  and  first  principles.  The  uni- 
war  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Sybnris  verse  was  produced  by  the breathingof  the  first 
(BIO  B.  0.)  was  undertaken  by  their  advice,  principle  into  the  infinite  void  of  the  world, 
and  the  Orotonian  forces  were  commanded  by  which  thus  became  both  finite  and  infinite, 
their  athlete  Milo,  The  victory  encouraged  and  therefore  capable  of  development  into  a 
them  to  resist  more  actively  than  before  the  multiplicity  of  numbers  or  things.  In  the 
attempt  of  the  popular  party  to  obtain  a  share  actual  world  every  single  whole  is  a  unit,  ca- 
in  the  government  of  Orotona,  and  tlioy  gave  pahle  of  further  development  by  the  vita!  pro- 
s^al  offence  by  refusing  to  divide  among  the  cess  of  breathing.  Every  abstract  idea  is  a 
people  the  territory  of  the  recently  conquered  number,  and  material  objects  are  symbols  of 
city.  Their  enemies  ventured  upon  determined  numbers.  There  are  5  elements,  the  earth, 
oppoeition  to  them,  and  the  result  was  a  revo-  fire,  air,  water,  and  ether,  represented  respect- 
Intion  by  which  a  now  senate  was  constituted,  ively  by  the  cube,  pyramid,  octahedron,  icosa- 
taken  by  lot  from  all  the  people.  The  popular  hedrou,  and  dodecahedron.  The  universe  is  a 
party  was  now  unrestrained,  and  the  Pythago-  harmonioiiswhole,consistingof  10  great  bodies 
reana  were  attacked  in  their  assembly  house,  revolving  in  a  choral  dance  around  a  common 
the  building  set  on  fire,  and  all  but  the  younger  centre,  and  producing  by  their  harmonious 
and  more  vigorous  members  perished.  The  movements  the  musio  of  the  spheres.  The 
order  was  in  like  manner  violently  suppressed  centre  is  the  sun,  the  seat  of  Jupiter,  the  prin- 
in  the  other  cities  of  Magna  Grfecia,  having  ciple  of  Hfe,  and  the  most  perfect  object  in 
endured  about  20  years.  Yet  it  continued  to  nature.  The  stars  also  are  divinities,  and  men 
exist  aa  a  philosophical  sect,  devoted  to  reli-  and  even  inferior  animals  are  akin  to  the  Su- 
gious  and  scientific  interests.  Pythagoras  preme  Being.  The  souls  of  men  are  moving 
himself  is  variously  stated  to  have  been  burned  numbers,  light  pai'ticles  from  the  universal 
in  the  temple  with  his  disciples,  to  have  died  a  soulj  capableof  combining  with  anybody,  and 
short  time  previously,  and  to  have  perished  destined  to  pass  successively  through  several, 
long  afterward  in  exile  atMetapontnm  after40  With  the  theory  of  metempsychosis  he  com- 
days  of  voluntary  abstinence  from  food.  Ac-  bined  the  doctrine  of  moral  retribution.  The 
cording  to  Muller,  "  the  influence  of  the  Pytha-  reason  and  understanding  have  their  seats  in 
gorean  league  upon  the  administration  of  the  the  brain ;  the  passions  are  placed  in  the  heart, 
Italian  states  was  of  the  most  beneficial  kind.  Mora!  gfiod  was  identified  with  unity,  evil  with 
which  continued  for  many  generations  after  the  multiplicity;  virtue  was  the  harmony  of  the 
dissolution  of  tiie  league  itself." — The  first  soul  and  its  similitude  to  God,  The  aim  of  life 
publication  ofthe  Pythagorean  philosophy  was  was  to  make  it  represent  the  beautiful  order 
made  by  Philolaus  and  Arehytas,  eontempo-  of  the  universe.  ITie  whole  practical  tendency 
raries  of  Plato,  and  among  the  last  members  of  Pythagoreanism  was  ascetic,  and  inculcated 
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a  strict  self-control  and  an  earnest  culture,  selves  decided  the  disputes  and  adjudged  the 
Though,  it  seema  to  have  been  founded  on  the  prices,  but  after  the  Griastean  war  the  nian- 
mysticism  of  numbers,  yet  it  was  regarded  as  agement  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Amphic- 
a  scientific  doctrine  by  Aristotlo,  who  called  tyons.  Once,  in  01. 133,  the  games  were  lield 
the  Pythagoreans  a  school  of  mathematicians,  in  Athens  by  the  advic«  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
— Pjthagoreanism  was  of  little  account  in  the  cetes.  They  appear  to  have  lasted  as  long  as  the 
seholaatic  philosophy,  but  its  doctrines  of  num-  Olympic  games,  or  till  about  A.  D,  39i.  They 
bera  were  recognized  in  the  mysteries  of  were  held  in  the  Crissiean  pMn,  which  had  a 
alchemy,  and  in  the  symbols  of  mystical  ar-  theatre  for  the  musical  contests,  a  race  course, 
chitecture.  To  Albert  of  Strasbourg  was  a  stadium  1,000  feet  long,  and  probably  a  gym- 
attributed  a  complete  scientrfio,  moral,  and  ar-  iiasium,prytanenm,  and  similar  buildings.  Some 
chiteotural  system  founded  on  numerical  rela-  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  they  were  first 
tiona.  At  the  reyival  of  learning  Pythagorean  called  Pythian  games  in  01.  48,  when  the  Am- 
teneta  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  speculations  of  phictyona  asaumed  their  management.  Pro- 
Kioholas  of  Ousa,  and  mingled  with  tliose  of  viously  they  had  been  held  at  the  end  of  every 
Giordano  Bruno.  la  the  present  century  8  years,  but  afterward  at  the  end  of  every  4. 
Joseph  de  Maistre  has  developed  anew  the  They  were  probably  solemnized  in  the  spring, 
mysterious  qualities  of  numbers,  and  Loroux'B  and  lasted  several  days.  There  were  other  Py- 
doctrines  of  the  triad  and  of  the  metempsy-  thian  games  of  less  importance  held  in  various 
chosis  recall  the  Kieculations  of  Pyth^oraa.  places  in  Greece,  in  Aaia  Minor,  and  Italy, 
PYTHEA8,  a  Greek  navigator  of  Marseilles,  where  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  established, 
who  flourished  about  the  age  of  Alexander  the  PYTHIAS,  See  Damon, 
Great.  He  is  said  to  have  made  two  voyages,  PYTHON  (Daudin),  a  genus  of  large  trop- 
in one  of  which  he  visited  Britain  and  Thule  ical,  non-venomous  serpents,  replacing  in  the 
(perhaps  Iceland),  and  in  the  second  passed  old  world  the  boas  of  the  new.  (See  Boa.) 
along  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  En-  The  pythons  differ  from  the  boas  in  having  4 
rope.  He  also  wrote  two  books,  one  of  which,  teeth  in  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  in  most 
describing  the  ocean,  was  probably  an  account  of  the  snbcaudal  scales  being  in  pairs.  Most 
of  his  first  voyage,  and  the  other,  entitled  Pe-  of  the  species  of  these  large  serpents  have  been 
ripiJM,  of  his  aecond.  In  these  works  he  stated  exhibited  alive  in  European  and  American 
that  he  had  visited  Britain,  and  that  it  was  zoolo^cal  gardens  and  menageries,  though  in 
40,000  stadia  in  circumference.  Moreover,  he  this  country  they  are  far  less  commonly  seen 
said  that  in  Thule  the  daya  and  nights  were  than  the  South  American  boas.  The  python 
6  months  long,  and  that  in  the  summer  solstice  of  Java  (P.  Tetieulatvs,  Gray)  is  one  of  the 
the  sun  never  disappeared  from  the  horizon,  handsomest  of  the  genua,  being  laced  with 
The  Tanais  to  which  Pytheas  refers  is  probably  brilliant  golden  and  black;  it  attains  a  length 
the  Elbe.  By  many  ancient  writers,  especially  of  30  feet,  and  possesses  sufficient  strength,  it 
Polybius  and  Strabo,  the  statements  of  Pytheas  is  said,  to  overcome  the  buffalo.  The  Lidian 
are  treated  with  contempt,  the  latter  in  several  rock  snake  (P.  molv/rus.  Gray)  attains  a  Bimilar 
places  calling  him  a  great  liar ;  but  in  modern  size ;  it  is  marked  above  with  yellow,  black, 
times  it  has  become  evident  that  he  was  a  bold  and  brown,  and  is  white  beneath  spotted  with 
navigator  and  sagacious  observer.  He  was  the  black ;  it  is  the  oulw  tavta  of  the  Malays;  it 
first  who  determined  the  latitude  of  a  place  frequents  rice  fields  and  marsliy  places,  and 
from  the  shadow  cast  by  the  sun,  obtaining  the  feeds  principally  on  hogs  and  muntjacs.  In 
position  of  Massilia  by  means  of  a  gnomon.  Africa  belongs  the  Natal  python  or  rock  snake 
He  was  also  aware  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  (P.  N'atali),  Smiti),  from  the  vicinity  of  Port 
upon  the  tides.  The  few  fragments  of  Pytheas  Natal ;  it  attidns  a  length  of  more  than  35  feet 
now  extant  were  collected  by  Arvedson  (Upsal,  and  the  thickness  of  aman's  body ;  the  SoulJi 
1824).  Africans  have  such  a  superstitious  dread  of  it 
PYTHIA.  See  Dklphi,  that  they  will  ^eld<an  attack  it  even  when 
PYTHIAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  4  great  na-  powerless  li-om  bemg  goi^ed  with  food,  Seba's 
tiona!  festivals  of  Greece,  held  at  Delphi,  which  or  the  two-banded  python  (P.  SiBittotos,  Kuhl) 
was  originally  called  Pytho  from  the  serpent  has  2  brownish  black  bands  along  the  sides  of 
Python  killed  by  Apollo  near  there.  The  le-  the  back ;  it  attains  a  length  of  more  than  20 
gendary  awHjunt  attributed  the  origin  of  these  feet,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Senegal 
game3toApollo,aIthoaghth6rewere  traditions  region.  The  royal  python  (P.  Bellii,  Gta-j), 
also  referring  them  to  Amphictyon,  Diomedes,  froio  the  same  localities,  is  a  brightly  marked 
and  other  heroes.    At  first  the  Delphians  them-  epeoiee,  of  a  shorter  and  thicker  form. 
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Qtho  17th  letter  and  ISth  consonant  of  the  (March  ?)  and  Cnans  (WaagT),  gave  the  crown 
•  English  alphabet.  It  corresponds  with  to  Vannius,  who  belonged  to  that  tribe,  and 
me'Hebrew  and  Phfenioian  ii^A,  and  as  it  ia  kept  it  for  a  long  time  under  their  protection; 
seldom  used  except  in  conjunction  with  «,m03t  but  in  the  reign  of  Marcns  Aurelius  the  Quadi 
grammarianB  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  su-  joined  the  great  German  confederacy  agwnst 
perflnoua  letter  whose  place  could  he  supplied  the  empire,  and  in  174  were  on  the  point  of 
by  *.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek,  old  Latm,  destroying  the  imperial  legions  in  a  great  battle 
Slavic,  Irish,  or  Saxon  alphabet,  though  it  was  when  a  sudden  storm,  attributed  to  the  prayers 
■  introduced  into  the  Latin  at  a  pretty  early  of  the  Christian  soldiers  in  theemperor'sarmy, 
period.  The  words  which  are  now  written  enabled  the  Romans  to  recover  from  their  con- 
witha^'wereBpeltbytheaQcientEomans  with  fusion  and  achieve  a  complete  victory.  The 
e,  as  antieua  for  amMquia,  cotidie  for  quotidie;  independence  of  the  Quadi  was  recognized  by 
and  some  words  are  still  spelt  indiscriminately  Commodus  in  180.  They  disappear  itom  his- 
with  either,  as  locutia  or  toqyMtuM.  Varro  and  tory  about  the  close  of  the  4th  century, 
some  other  grammarians  never  consented  to  QUADRANT,  the  fourth  part;  commonly 
admit  this  letter  into  the  Roman  alphabet,  applied  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  circle  or  an 
Othersregardedit  not  as  a  simple  letter,  but  as  arc  of  SO",  and  also  to  instruments  employed 
a  contractioa  of  co  or  cm/  thus  quu,  according  for  measuring  aoglesin  any  plane.  The  use  of 
to  them,  was  originally  e»u  or  qU.  The  Anglo-  c[uadranta  has  been  for  snrvejing  and  for  mak- 
Sasons  for  qu  wrote  ew.  Q  never  ends  a  word  ing  ostronomical  observations,  and  especiallyin 
in  English,  but  it  does  in  French,  as  ciwi,  and  navigation  for  determining  the  meridian  alti- 
!n.  other  modem  European  languages.  The  tude  of  the  sun  and  through  this  the  latitude 
letters  with  which  it  interchanges  are  &  and  h.  of  the  observer.  They  have  been  oonstrncted 
As  a  numeral  it  stands  for  600,  or  with  a  dash  of  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  dimensions 
over  it  (q)  for  500,000.  Used  as  an  ahbrevia-  adapted  for  their  several  nses ;  but  at  present 
(ion,  it  signifies  quantum,  quod,  qva,  que  (and),  the  iuterest  attached  to  them  is  historical  only, 
Quintus,  &c.  sstheyhave  been  entirely  superseded  either  by 
QUA  BIRD.  See  Night  Heron.  sestants  or  the  full  circle.  The  former,  of 
QUACKENB08,  Geoeob  Payn,  an  Ameri-  more  portable  form  than  the  quadrant,  by  the 
can  educator,  bom  in  New  York  in  1826.  He  nae  of  two  reflecting  mirrors  double  the  angle 
wta  graduated  at  Columbia  collie  in  I84S,  and  included  between  the  direct  and  reflected  line 
soon  after  commenced  teaching  in  North  Caro-  of  light,  and  thus  with  an  arc  of  00"  or  |  of 
lina.  He  has  continued  in  this  profession  with  the  circle  include  a  range  of  120°  ;  while  the 
a  brief  interval  ever  since,  having  in  1847  circle,  on  account  of  the  symmetry  of  its  form 
opened  a  private  school  ia  New  York  city,  and  and  the  corapleteneaa  of  its  graduated  arc  all 
has  be^de  been  connected  with  various  journals  around,  secures  greater  exactness  in  its  read- 
as  contributor,  correspondent,  and  editor.  In  iugs,  and  is  less  liable  to  the  introduction  of 
1848  he  established  the  "  Literary* American,"  any  unsuspected  source  of  error,  Quadranta 
which  he  conducted  for  two  years.  He  has  .were  employed  aa  far  back  as  the  time  of 
published  a  number  of  popular  school  books,  Ptolemy,  who  made  use  of  one  for  determining 
including  an  "Advanced  Course  of  Oompoai-  the  obUc[uity  of  the  ecliptic.  Tycho  Brahe 
tion  and  Rhetoric"  (1854) ;  "  Illustrated  School  had  a  large  mural  quadrant  (so  called  from  its 
History  of  the  United  States"  (-1857) ;  "  A  Nat-  being  suspended  npon  an  axis  secured  in  a  solid 
ural  Philosophy  for  Schools  and  Academies"  wall  of  masonry)  with  which  he  observed  alti- 
(1869)  ;  and  "Primary  History  of  the  United  tudes,  and  also  anoHier  on  a  vertical  axis  for 
States"  (1860) ;  and  has  prepared  an  American  measuring  horizontal  angles.  The  mural  quad- 
edition  of  Spiers  and  Surenne'a  French  and  rants  of  that  period  were  large  instruments  of 
English  dictionary  (1853).  6  or  8  feet  radius,  and  for  some  time  continued 
QUADI,  an  ancient  powerful  people  of  S.  E.  to  be  employed  in  the  principal  observatories. 
Germany,  of  the  Snevio  race.  They  inhabited  Sir  Isaao  Newten  is  stud  to  have  constructed  a 
the  country  between  Mount  Gabreta,  the  Her-  reflecting  quadrant  as  early  as  the  year  1673 ; 
cynian  forest,  Uie  Sarmatian  mountdns,  and  butthefirstinstrumentoffhischaracter brought 
the  Danube,  their  neighbors  being  the  Gothinl  before  the  public  was  that  afterward  known  as 
and  Osi  on  the  N.,  the  Jazyges  Metanastie  on  Hadley's,  the  invention  of  which  was  claimed 
the  E.,  the  Pannonians  on  the  S.,  and  the  Mar-  by  Godfrey,  a  mechanician  of  Philadelphia, 
eomanni  on  the  W.  With  the  last  named  peo-  (See  Godfeey,  Thomas,  and  Hadlet,  Joen.) 
pie  they  were  on  terms  of  alliance.  In  the  This  instrtunent,  which  has  been  in  general 
reign  of  Tiberius  the  Romans  erected  a  kmg-  use  in  navigation,  is  a  graduated  octant  of  90 
dom  of  the  Quadi  between  the  rivers  Mams  half  degrees,  reading  as  00°     With  tho  radial 
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bars  at  each  extremity  of  the  arc  it  forma  a  that  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  eircnm- 
triangular  frame,  which  is  made  of  convenient  ference  lay  between  1 ;  &}?,  and  1 :  85°,  and 
dimensions  for  holding  in  the  hands.  A  mov-  he  adopted  the  former,  which  is  also  expressed 
able  radial  bar  or  index  revolves  in  the  plane  7  :  23.  The  Hindoos  at  some  early  period— 
of  the  sector  npon  a  pin  passing  through  the  certainly  before  any  improvement  was  made 
centre.  At  the  centre  it  carries  a  mirror,  the  npon  thia  result  in  Europe — obtained  the  pro- 
face  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  thi»plane,  portion  1,260 :  8,927,  or  3. H16,  which  is  much 
and  which  in  making  an  observation  is  turned  more  exact  than  that  of  Archimedes,  Ptolemy 
toward  the  object,  aa  the  sun  or  a  star,  and  at  gives  S.I41552,  which  is  not  quite  bo  correct, 
the  otlier  end  it  carries  a  vernier  for  aubdivid-  In  modem  times  the  first  great  step  in  extend- 
ing the  angles  on  the  graduated  limb.  Upon  ing  this  calculation  was  made  by  Peter  Metius, 
the  outer  edge  of  the  radial  bar,  back  of  the  a  Hollander,  and  was  published  by  his  son  Adri- 
movable  mirror,  is  set  the  sight  vane,  which  is  an  Metius,  By  calculating  from  polygons  of 
directed  across  to  a  second  mirror  fixed  upoa  about  1,688  sides  he  found  that  the  proportion 
the  opposite  bar,  its  plane  perpendicular  to  was  less  than  S^Vn  and  greater  than  Sy',^;  and 
that  of  the  bar,  and  its  face  so  adjusted  that  a  presuming  that  the  mean  of  these  was  nearer 
ray  reflected  from  the  first  mirror  to  the  sec-  the  truth  than  either  limit,  he  happily  hit  thus 
ond  is  transmitted  from  this  to  the  eye  at  the  by  chance  on  a  near  approximation,  and  deter- 
sightvane.  Only  half  of  the  glassof  the  second  mined  a  ratio  convenient  for  practical  purposes, 
mirror,  called  the  fore  horizon  glass,  is  silvered,  and  easy  to  recollect  from  its  terms  being  made 
and  consequently  rays  passing  through  it  from  up  of  successive  pairs  of  the  first  8  odd  num- 
any  object,  as  the  horizon  at  sea,  meet  the  eye  in  bers,  viz.:  113:  855.  The  error  involved  in 
a  direot  line ;  and  if  at  the  same  instant,  while  this  espression  in  a  circle  of  1,900  miles  circum- 
the  instrument  is  held  to  this  position,  the  in-  ference  is  less  than  one  foot.  Ludolph  van 
dex  is  moved  so  as  to  bring  the  reflected  image  Ceulen,  another  Hollander,  in  1590,  about  the 
of  the  sun  upon  the  silvered  part  of  the  glass  same  time  that  Metius  made  his  calculations,  ex- 
and  from  this  to  the  eye,  the  reading  of  the  tended  the  calculation  to  86  figures,  which  are 
vernier  is  the  elevation  of  the  sun  above  the  engraved  upon  his  tombstone  in  Leyden,  These 
horizon.  Various  other  appendages  are  intro-  are  3.14159265358979323846284338337960289. 
duoed  in  the  quadrant,  as  a  telescope  for  the  The  last  figure  is  too  large,  and  8  would  be  too 
sight  vane,  colored  glasses  for  dimimshing  the  small.  This  was  obtained  by  calculating  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  and  a  third  mirror  called  chords  of  successive  arcs,  each  one  being  half 
the  back  horizon  glass,  with  its  sight  vane,  for  of  the  preoeding;  for  the  above  result  this  was 
taking  a  back  observation,  (For  Gunter  b  carr  ed  out  so  far,  that  the  last  arc  was  one 
quadrant,  see.&DNTBB.)— In  gunnery,  the  quid  side  of  a  polygon  of  36,893,488,147,419,103,233 
rant  or  gunner's  square  is  a  rectangular  frame  sides  The  method  of  cdoulation  was  greatly 
with  a  graduated  arc  between  the  two  hmbs  simplified  by  Snell,  who  carried  the  computa- 
One  of  the  limbs  is  extended  beyond  the  arc  tion  t>  66  decimal  places  by  means  of  a  poly- 
so  as  to  be  set  into  the  mouth  of  the  piece  the  gon  of  only  6,242,880  sides.  By  other  mathe- 
elevation  of  which  it  is  to  measure.  A  plummet  matioians  the  computation  was  carried  on, 
suspended  from  the  ^oint  of  meeting  of  the  two  reachmg  successively  during  the  last  century 
arms  marks  by  the  intersection  of  its  line  on  75, 100, 128,  and  140  places  of  decimals ;  and 
the  graduated  are  the  degree  of  elevation,  Montucla  received  from  Baron  Zach  164  figures, 
QUADBATUKE,  the  finding  of  a  square  stud  to  have  been  obtained  from  a  manuscript 
equal  in  area  to  that  of  any  given  figure.  No  in  the  Eadclifie  library  at  Oxford,  of  the  exisb- 
mathematical  problem  has  excited  so  great  in-  ence  of  which  there  is  no  other  evidence.  The 
terest  as  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  or  the  figures,  however,  except  the  last  two,  have 
determination  of  a  square  of  the  same  area,  since  been  proved  correct.  (See  Montucla, 
As  it  is  proved  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  Sislnire  des  recheTC^a  sur  la  quadrature  du 
tothatofarightangledtrianglcthealtitudeof  cerele,  1754.)  Notwithstanding  that  Lambert 
which  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  and  the  base  in  1761,  and  still  later  Legendre  in  his  Mimentt 
its  circumference,  and  as  the  side  of  the  square  d^  giomitrie,  proved  that  the  ratio  of  the  di- 
of  equal  surface  with  the  triangle  is  a  mean  ametertothecircumferencecannotbeeipressed 
proportional  between  the  height  and  half  the  by  any  numbers,  the  wish  to  satisfy  those  who 
base  of  the  triangle,  the  problem  would  be  still  sought  the  exact  expression  of  this  ratio 
solved  if  the  circumference  could  be  imme-  led  other  mathematicians  to  continue  to  add  to 
diately  calculated  from  the  radius  which  is  these  figures ;  and  some  must  have  derived  a 
known,^  Thus  the  question  of  the  quadrature  singular  gratification  ia  the  computation  itself 
of  the  circle  is  reduced  to  finding  the  proper-  and  its  never  terminating  result.  In  May, 
tion  between  the  diameter  and  circumference.  1841,  a  paper  was  communicated  to  the  royal 
Archimedes  undertook  the  solution  of  the  prob-  society  by  Dr.  Rutherford  of  "Woolwich,  pre- 
lem  on  the  principle  of  calculating  the  periph-  senting  308  figures  of  decimals,  of  which  how- 
ariea  of  two  polygons  of  many  sides  (aa  96),  ever  56  were  afterward  proved  to  be  wrong, 
one  circumscribed  about  the  circle  and  tiie  so  that  the  series  was  not  really  carried  be- 
other  inscribed,  between  which  must  lie  the  yond  the  result  obtained  from  the  Oxford  M8, 
circumference  of  the  circle.    He  thus  found  In  1840  200  decimals  were  correctly  made  out 
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V  Mr.  Dase ;  nnd  the  next  year  2S0  by  Dr,  Bcholar,  others,  lite  tho  lemurs,  seem  to  form 
laiisen  of  Dorpat.  In  1851  Mr.  "William  Shanks  the  links  between  bats,  eamivora,  or  insecti- 
of  Durham  calculated  315  decimals,  which  Dr.  vera,  and  the  monkeys  proper;  all  are  truly 
Eutherford  verified  and  extended  to  350.  Mr.  quadrupeds,  for  anatomical  reasona  given  un- 
Shanks  soon  carried  these  to  527  decimals,  of  der  Anthkopoloot  and  Ape.  For  details  on 
which  411  were  confirmed  by  Dr.  Eutherford.  the  anatomy  and  physiology  andestensive  bib- 
Finally  in  1853  Mr.  Shanks  reached  the  num-  Uography  of  the  order,  see  the  article  "  Quad- 
ber  of  60T  decimals,  and  gave  the  result  in  rnmana"  by  Vrolik  ia  vol.  iv.  of  Todd's  "  Cy- 
his  "  Contributions  to  Mathematics"  (London,  clopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  (Lon- 
1858), — When  it  was  made  evident  that  the  don,  1843).  They  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
aritbmetical  expression  was  impossible,  it  was  fined  to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
still  hoped  by  many  that  the  ratio  might  be  feed  mostly  on  vegetable  food  in  a  state  of  na- 
determined  by  geometrical  constrnction ;  and  ture,  even  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  spe- 
the  bare  possibilityof  this,  which  ft  fewmathe-  cies,  and  are  generally  arboreal  in  hahit  and 
maticians  have  admitted,  has  given  encourage-  gregarious.  Tho  quadramana  have  in  a  few 
ment  to  some  to  seek  the  solution  in  this  di-  iustancea  been  found  fossil,  in  the  tertiary 
reolion.  But  this,  too,  is  now  generally  ad-  strata  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  caverns 
mitted  to  be  impi-acticable. — Little  benefit  has  of  Brazil ;  their  remdns  have  been  discovered 
resulted  from  the  vast  amount  of  time  and  in  England  and  France,  in  a  climate  where  now 
labor  that  have  been  expended  upon  this  fa-  they  could  not  exist  in  a  wild  state ;  it  is  wor- 
mous  problem.  "Wallia,  investigating  it  at  a  thy  of  notice  that  their  fossil  distribution  is 
time  when  the  nature  of  the  subject  was  not  in  one  respect  the  same  as  the  present,  the 
80  well  understood,  and  the  investigation  was  eatarrhini,  or  those  with  a  thin  pariiition  he- 
oonsequently  a  proper  one,  was  led  to  the  dis-  tween  the  nostrils  and  32  teeth,  being  peculiar 
covery  of  the  binomial  theorem ;  but  most  of  to  the  old  world,  and  the  platyrrhim,  with 
those  who  have  since  interested  themselves  in  more  widely  separated  nostrils  and  86  teeth, 
the  question  understood  too  little  of  the  mathe-  to  America.  In  1860  two  new  varieties,  if  not 
matical  sciences  to  avail  themselves  of  any  op-  species,  of  large  anthropoid  apes  were  described 
portunity  that  might  be  presented  of  increas-  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Du  Ohaillu,  who  discovered  them 
ing  the  means  of  mathematical  research.  The  in  equatorial  Africa,  One  of  these  is  a  chim- 
aoademy  of  staences  at  Paris  in  1775,  and  soon  panzee-like  animal, 'called  Itooloo-htniba  by  the 
after  the  royal  society  in  London,  to  discourage  natives  from  its  peculiar  cry,  and  found  in  the 
this  and  other  similarly  futile  researches,  de-  mountMuous  region  of  the  interior  near  the 
elined  to  examine  in  future  any  paper  pretend-  head  waters  of  the  Ovenga  river,  in  the  almost 
ing  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  trisec-  uninhabited  Ashankolo  range.  The  height  is 
tion  of  an  angle,  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  about  4i  feet,  and  the  general  color  is  black ; 
or  the  discovery  of  pei-petual  motion. — The  the  features  are  more  human  than  in  the  chim- 
fiillest  and  latest  resumS  of  the  history  of  panzee  or  gorilla,  the  head  being  rounded,  the 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  to  be  found  frontal  ridge  not  very  prominent,  the  cheeks 
in  Knight's  "English  Cyclopffldia"  (London,  rather  hollow  with  projecting  malar  hones,  the 
1861).  muzzle  not  very  ftdl,  and  the  chin  rounded, 

QtlADEIO,  Eeanoksco  Saveeio,  an  Ttalian  resembling  very  much  a  black  Chinaman ;  the 

scholar,  bom  in  the  province  of  Valtellina  in  face  ie  surrgunded  by  whiskers  meeting  un- 

1695,  died  inMilaa  in  1758.     At  the  age  of  30  der  the  chin,  adding  still  more  to  the  human 

he  entered  the  society  of  Jesus,  taught  philolo-  eipreswon;    chest  broad;  the  arms  reaching 

gy  at  Padua  and  theology  at  Bologna,  preached  below  the  knee  and  indicating  great  muscular 

at  Venice  and  Modena,  and  at  Padua  engaged  strength,   the  hands   long    and    narrow,   the 

in  the  work  of  writing  a  general  history  of  po-  thumb  very  short,  and  the  knuckles  callous  as 

etry  in  al!  ages  and  countries,  which  was  com-  in  the  gorilla;  legs  short  and  without  calf,  and 

pleted  aftermanyyears  under  the  title  of  Sftin'tt  toesfiree  like  the  fingers,  indicating  its  arboreal 

«  ragione  d'ogni  poesia  (7  vols.  4to.,  Bologna  habits.     This  rare  animal  its  discoverer  names 

and  Milan,  1741-'52).  troglodytes  Jcooloo-kamha.    The  other  large  ape 

QUADEUMANA  (Lat  qvatvor^  four,  and  is  the  bald-headed  nshiego,  named  T.  cahna 

manus,  hand),  a  division  of  mammals  including  by  Mr.  Du  Chaillu;  it  is  about  41  feet  high,  of 

the  apes  or  monkeys  and  lemurs,  so  called  from  a  general  blackish  color,  with  the  lower  part 

their  having  a  grasping  hand  on  each  of  the  4  of  the  back  grayish,  and  a  tendency  to  the  lat- 

estremities,  as  distinguished  from  the  Mmana  ter  color  in  old  age ;  the  most  striking  peeuliar- 

or  the  human  races  in  which  the  anterior  limbs  ity  is  the  baldness  of  the  top  of  the  head,  found 

only  have  hands.  The  characters  of  the  different  even  in  young  specimens;  a  very  scanty  beard 

families  are  given  in  the  articles  Ape,  Baboon,  under  the  chin ;  the  face  is  black  in  the  adult, 

Ohimpahzee,  GoBii.LA,  Lbmte,  Lori,  Macaqtjb,  but  pale  in  the  young.    It  is  found  in  the  inte- 

Makmosbt,    Monkey,    and     Orako-Outabg.  rior  of  Africa,  south  of  Cape  Lopez,  especially 

While  the   chimpanzee  and   gorilla  approach  in  the  Gamma  country ;  it  builds  a  shelter  in 

thehuman  type  in  manypointaof  organization,  trees  20  to  30  foot  from  the  ground;  it  ties 

being  however  more  distant  from  man  than  is  branches  together  with  wild  vines  and  attaches 

the  rudest  savage  from   the   most   cultivated  them  in  en  untJireUu-like  form  to  the  trunk  at 
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a  convenient  distance  above  a  horizontal  branch  nnder  the  ohai^a  of  the  praators,  sometimes  of 

on  which  it  rests  and  sleeps ;  the  male  lives  prefects  of  the  treasury,  and  sometiraes  again 

under  one  shelter,  and  the  female  under  another,  of  the  ([Useators.     During  the  empire  the  num- 

on  a  neighboring  but  not  contigaous  tree ;  the  her  of  quaistors  varied,  and  among  them  are 

horizontal  branch  is  always  high,  and  the  first  mentioned  those  entitled  eandidati  prindpia, 

from  the  ground,  probably  to  secure  the  ani-  whose  sole  duty  was  to  read  to  the  senate  the 

mal  against  the  leopard  of  tlie  conntry.    Both  commnnicationa  which  the  emperor  made  to 

of  these  aniinals  will  be  found  more  minute-  that  body.    From  the  reign  of  the  emperor 

ly  described   in  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu's   "Explora^  Claudius  it  became  the  custom  of  qniestors  on 

tions  in  Equatorial  Africa"  (8vo.,  New  York,  assuming  their  office  to  give  gladiatorial  spec- 

1861).  tacles  to  the  people,  so  that  none  but  wealthy 

QUjESTOE(Lat.  jwETO, toBCcnsej.thename  men  were  eligible;  and  the  custom  also  pre- 

given  t«  two  classes  of  officers  at  Rome,  the  vailed  in  Constantinople,  after  it  became  a  cap- 

gwestOT^  parrieidii  and  the  qiueatorea  elaasiai.  ita!  of  the  empire. — Every  prsetor  or  proconsul 

The  former  of  these,  who  have  sometimes  been  was  attended  in  his  province  by  a  qn»stor, 

confounded  with  the  perdMelUonU  duumviTi,  who,  beside  being  paymaster  of  the  army,  waa 

had  their  origin  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  al-  chai^d  with  the  raising  of  that  portion  of  the 

though  nnder  which  monarch  is  uncertain,  revenue  which  was  not  farmed  out  to  the  pub- 

Their  duty  was  to  bring  accusations  against  lieani,  and  with  the  control  of  the  latter  also, 

any  person  charged  with  a  capital  otfence,  and  When  the  quEBstor  died  in  the  province,  the 

if  he  were  found  guilty  to  execute  the  sentence,  prator  appointed  a  proqutestor  in  his  stead ; 

After  the  establi^raent  of  the  republic,  omta-  and  when  the  prsetor  was  away,  the  quiestor 

tores  parrvAdii,  who  seem  before  to  have  oeen  took  his  place,  in  which  case  he  was  attended 

appointed  only  at  critical  periods,  were  elected  by  lictors.    In  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 

regularly  every  year  by  the  curies,  on  presen-  people,  the  qnajstot  had  the  same  jurisdiction 

tation  of  the  consuls.    After  the  decemvirate  as  the  curule  jedilea  at  Rome,  and  therefora 

they  were  appointed  by  the  centuries,  and  at  the  power  to  promulgate  edicts ;  but  in  the 

the  passage  of  the  Lieinian  laws  they  ceased  to  provinces  of  the  emperor  there  were  no  quas- 

eiist,  their  functions  being  transferred  to  the  tors,  their  places 'being  suppfied  by  prooura- 

triumviri  eapitalea  and  also  to  the  tediles  and  tors.    During  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the 

tribnnes.    imm  their  early  disappearance  from  title  of  quimtar  saeri  palatii  was  given  to  an 

history  they  were  frequently  confounded  with  officer  in  the  imperial  court,  whose  fiinctiona 

tlie  qiuMtores  elamci,  the  officers  who  had  the  were  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  a  mod- 

chai^  of  the  public  money.    These  registered  em  chancellor. — Any  person  who  had  held  the 

and  exacted  all  fines,  provided  accommoda-  office  of  qumstor  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 

tions  for  foreign  ambassadors  and  for  persons  senate,  unless  excluded  by  the  next  censors, 

connected  with  the  republic  by  the  ties  of  boa-  QUAGGA,  a  species  of  zebra,  belonging  to 

pitality,  took  charge  of  the  fimerals  and  monu-  the  asinine  division  of  the  horse  fondly,  and 

ments  of  illustrious  men  who  were  buried  at  to  the  genus  iwtniM  as  defined  by  Gray,  charac- 

the  public   expense,  and   kept  the  books   in  terized  by  a  twl  furnished  with  long  hair  only 

which  the  copies  of  the  senate  decrees  were  at  the  tip,  the  absence  of  horny  warts  on  the 

registered,  the  original  documents  being  in  the  hind  legs,  and  a  short  and  upright  mane.     The 

care  of  the  tediles  nnti!  the  time  of  Augustus,  quagga  (A.  quagga,  Gray)  is  about  4  feet  high 

when  they  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  at  iJie  shoulders ;  the  neck  and  anterior  parts 

qufestors.    This  office  is  said  to  have  been  in-  of  the  body  are  dark  brown,  elegantly  striped 

stituted  by  Valerius  Publicola,  and  could  only  with  broad  black  bands;  the  rest  of  the  body 

be  held  by  patricians  until  421  B.  0,,  when  the  paler  brown,  belly  and  legs  white;  a  dark  me- 

number,  which  previously  had  been  two,  waa  dian  line  on  the  back  extending  to  the  tail, 

doubled,  and  the  choice  was  not  confined  to  This  beautiful  species  associates  in  large  herds 

Qjtlier  order.    It  was  not  nntil  10  years  later,  with  the  gnn  and  ostrich,  but  not  with  other 

however,  that    any  plebeians  were   elected,  zebras,  on  the  plains  of  8.  Africa,  and  is  rarely 

Afterward  the  consuls  in  theu-  campaigns  were  found  north  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river ;  it 

attended  each  by  one  quiestor,  who  ori^nally  is  the  most  horse-like  in  structure  of  any  of  tha 

took  charge  only  of  the  sale  of  the  spoHs,  but  groop,  having  the  form,  light  figure,  and  small 

subsequently  became   the   paymaster   of   the  head  and  ears  of  the  horse,  with  the  tail  of  the 

army.    The  two  qutestors  who  remained  at  ass;  its  appearance  is  so  equine  that  Bafibn 

Rome  were  distinguished  by  the  title  vrhani,  regarded  it  as  a  hybrid  between  a  horse  and  a 

In  265  B.  C.  the  number  of  qutestors  was  zebra.    It  is  swift,  and  rather  shy  in  its  native 

raised  to  8,  one  of  whom  resided  at  Ostia  and  state,  strong,  robust,  and  bold  when  attacked 

had  the  important  duty  of  supplying  Rome  by  hyfenas  or  dogs ;  the  voice  resembles  a 

with  com.      After  this  the  number  varied,  barking  neigh  more  than  a  bray,  and  has  given 

By  Sylla  it  was  raised  to  20,  and  by  Julius  to  the  animal  the  Hottentot  name  of  quagga. 

Cassar  to  40.    In  49  B.  C.  the  latter  also  trans-  It  is  the  most  easily  domesticated  of  the  zebras, 

ferred  the  administration  of  the  public  treas-  and  is  docile,  generally  good-natured,  and  obe- 

ury  to  the  ffidiies,  no  qnsestoi-s  being  elected ;  dient,  disposed  to  kick,  however,  at  the  sight 

and  thenceforth  the  treasury  waa  sometimes  of  a  dog ;  in  1827  a  curricle  cb:awn  by  two 
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qBaggas  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  eqni-  plnmage,  pair,  and  breed;  only  one  brood  ia 
pages  in  Hyde  park,  London.  A  little  care  on  raised  in  a  season.  They  rest  on  the  groand 
the  part  of  man  would  probably  render  the  at  night  arranged  in  a  circle  with  their  heads 
quagga  a  very  serviceable  beast  of  burden,  and  outward,  so  that  each  can  fly  off  in  a  straight 
nnder  a  climate  where  horses  suffer  both  from  line,  if  alarmed,  without  interfering  with  the 
the  heat  and  nosious  insects.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  others ;  they  are  easCy  caught  in  snares  and 
by  the  natives  and  by  hunters,  and  is  consid-  traps  or  driven  into  neta;  they  are  diflicult  to 
ered  very  good,  though  the  fibre  ia  coarse.  raise  froxa  the  egg,  chiefly  on  account  of  tho 
QUAIL,  the  common  name  of  several  genera  impoasibiKty  of  obtaining  the  insects  on  w  hich 
of  the  partridge  division  of  gailioacoous  birds,  the  young  feed,  but  adults  fatten  well  m  cap 
The  American  qnwls  constitute  the  sub-family  tivitj,  eatiug  grain,  seeds,  and  berries ,  their 
of  odontopkorince  or  orl^ginm,  wliich  Jiave  a  flesh  toward  autumn  is  fat,  juicy,  and  bender, 
short,  hign,  and  arched  bifi,  compressed  on  the  white  and  highly  esteemed ;  many  perish  from 
sides,  with  obtuse  tip,  the  npper  overhanging  cold  and  hunger  and  from  being  imprisoned 
the  lower  mandible,  and  the  latter  with  two  nnder  the  snow  during  severe  winters  There 
teeth  on  eaeh  side  concealed  when  the  mandi'  is  great  confusion  about  the  name  of  this  bird , 
bles  are  closed ;  the  wings  moderate,  concave,  it  is  called  qud!  in  the  northern  states,  but  in 
and  rounded ;  tarsi  generally  slender,  shorter  the  middle  and  southern  partridge ;  where  the 
than  the  middle  toe,  and  covered  with  divided  former  name  prevails  the  ruffed  grouse  is  called 
aealea ;  toes  long,  tlie  inner  shorter  than  the  partridge,  and  where  tho  latter  this  grouse  m 
outer;  claws  slightly  curved  and  acute.  In  styled  pheasant;  as  neither  the  name  quail, 
the  genus  ortyx  (Steph.)  the  head  is  without  partridge,  nor  pheasant  is  properly  given  to 
crest,  the  bill  broad,  the  8d  quill  nearly  as  long  any  American  bird,  Mr.  Baird  proposes  to  call 
as  the  4th,  5tb,  and  Sth,  which  are  longest;  this  species  Bob  "VFhite,  and  the  other  moun- 
taU  short,  broad,  and  rounded ;  toes  slender,  tain  grouse. — T^e  genus  lophortyx  (Boaap.) 
slightly  united  at  the  base  by  membrane ;  hind  has  a  crest  of  about  half  a  dozen  lengthened 
toe  moderate  and  slightly  elevated.  There  feathers,  the  shafts  in  the  same  vertic^  plane 
are  abont  a  dozen  species,  found  in  Korth  and  the  recurvedwebsoverlappingeach  other; 
and  Central  America  and  in  the  West  Indies;  the  bill  weak;  tail  lengthened  and  graduated, 
they  seek  their  food  on  the  ground  among  the  of  12  stiff  feathers,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  eating  grains,  seeds,  berries,  and  insects,  wings.  Here  belongs  the  beauiifu]  California 
which  they  swallow  with  small  pebbles  or  fine  qnaU  (£.  Califomicus,  Bonap.),  about  9^  inches 
Band.  The  common  qaail,  or  Bob  "White  {0.  long,  with  back  and  wings  olivaceous  brown, 
YiTginianns,  Bonap.),  is  about  10  inches  long,  tho  secondariis  and  tertiaries  edged  with  buff; 
with  an  alar  extent  of  15 ;  the  general  color  breast  and  neck  above  plumbeous,  the  irabri- 
above  is  brownish  red,  especially  on  the  wing  cated  feathers  on  the  latter  with  an  edge  and 
coverts,  tinged  with  gray  and  mottled  with  middle  stripe  of  black ;  topof  head  brown,  and 
dusky  on  the  upper  back;  chin,  throat,  fore-  crestblack;  throat  black  edged  with  white.  This 
head,  and  line  through  the  eyes  and  along  the  takes  the  place  of  the  Bob  White  in  California 
Mdes  of  the  neck,  white ;  a  bkck  band  across  and  Oregon. — The  genus  callipepla  (Wagl.) 
the  top  of  the  head,  extending  backward  on  resembles  the  last,  but  has  the  crest  of  broad, 
the  sides,  and  from  the  bill  below  the  eyes  short,  soft,  and  depressed  feathers.  The  scaled 
croawjg  on  the  lower  part  of  the  throat ;  be-  or  blue  quail  (C.  sguamata,  Gray)  as  9i  inches 
low  white,  tinged  with  brown  anteriorly,  each  long;  the  general  color  is  plumbeous  gray, 
feather  with  black  bands;  the  female  has  not  whitish  below ;  the  feathers  of  the  neck,  upper 
the  black  marks,  and  the  white  on  the  head  is  back,  and  lower  parts  edged  with  blad;,  pro- 
replaced  by  brownish  yellow.  It  ia  found  dudng  the  effect  of  imbricated  scales;  tt  ia 
abundant  in  the  eastern  United  States  to  the  found  in  Texas.  In  this  genus  Gray  places  the 
high  central  plains;  the  uorthem  birds  are  plumed  quail  {C.  p^ftt,  Gould),  for  which  Mr. 
largest  aud  lighter  colored,  the  southern  with  Baird  has  establirfied  the  genus  oreortyx;  it  is 
more  black  on  the  head,  wings,  and  back ;  a  about  lOJ  inches  long,  with  stout  bill,  crest  of 
smaller  and  more  grayish  variety  in  Texas  has  two  straight  feathers,  and  short  broad  tail ; 
been  separated  as  a  species.  The  flight  is  rap-  the  general  color  is  olivaceous  brown,  tinged 
id,  low,  and  with  numerous  quick  flappings,  above  with  rufona,  and  anterior  part  of  the 
It  takes  to  trees  when  alarmed,  a  flock  dispers-  body  grayish  plumbeous ;  throat  orange  chest- 
ing in  all  directions  and  afterward  coming  to-  nut ;  posterior  half  of  body  beneath  white, 
gether  at  the  call  of  the  leader.  The  males  with  chestnut  brown  central  patch.  It  is  found 
are  very  pugnacious,  and  in  the  breeding  season  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  California  and  Ore- 
utter  the  well  known  notes,  "  Ah  Bob  White,"  gon,  toward  the  coast.  The  genua  t^rtonyx 
the  first  syllable  rather  low,  but  the  others  (Gould)  has  a  very  stout  and  robust  bill,  and 
loud  and  clear;  bysome  these  notes  are  thought  the  head  with  a  broad  soft  crest  of  feathers; 
to  resemble  "more  wet,"  and  are  therefore  the  tail  ia  very  abort  and  of  soft  feathers; 
regarded  aa  omens  of  rainy  weather.  The  wings  long  and  broad,  the  coverts  and  tertials 
eggs  are  10  to  18,  pure  white ;  the  young  run  concealing  the  quills ;  feet  strong,  toes  short, 
about  as  soon  as  hatched,  but  follow  the  old  and  claws  long.  Massena's  quail  fC  MoHiena, 
birds  till  spring,  when  they  acquire  their  full  Gould)  is  aboutr9  inches  long,  having  the  head 
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striped  with  white,  black,  and   lead  color;  spicnous  is  the  5.  Jraorima,  a  native  of  Europe, 

ehin  black;  feathers  above  streaked  centrally  very  handsome  and  much  cultivated ;  it  is  an 

with  whitish ;  wings  with  two  series  of  round-  annual,  with  softish,  light  green  leaves,  and  nu- 

ed  black  spots,  and  lower  parts  and  sides  with  merous  large  and  many-flowered  spikea.    An- 

roiind  white  spots  on  a  plumbeous  ground.    It  other  species  is  the  S.  media,  a  perennial,  with 

is  found  on  the  upper  Eio  Grande.— The  Euro-  slender,  tall  stalks,  darker  green  leaves,  and 

pean  qaail  belongs  to  the  genne(;(i(urftis(MOhr.)  many  small,  purplish  spikelets,  which  hang  in. 

of  the  partridge  sub-family ;  in  this  the  bill  is  a  graceful  nodding  manner.    It  occurs  sparingly 

short,  elevated  at  the  base  and  arched  to  the  ob-  in  pastures  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  not  uncrtn- 

tuse  tip ;  wings  moderate,  with  the  2d  to  the  mon  in  the  rocky  lands  near  Salem,  Mass. 

4th  qnills  the  longest ;  tail  very  short,  pendant,  Other  species  are  known,  but  these  are  the 

and  mostly  bidden  by  the  coverts.    There  are  principal  introduced  into  floriculture, 

about  20  species,  scattered  over  Europe,  Asia,  QUAEANTIFE  (It.  quarantina,  Er.  quaran- 

and  Australia,  migrating  in  large  flocks  to  taine,  a  space  of  40  days),  a  police  regulation 

warm  regions  ia  winter ;  some  prefer  cultivat-  for  the  eaclusion  of  contagious  diseases  from  a 

ed  districts,  among  tufts  of  grass,  others  rooky  city  or  state.     Quarantines  of  O  partial  charao- 

plaoes,  and  others  elevated  table  lands;  the  food  ter  were  used  in  the  maritime  towns  of  Italy  in 

and  habits  are  as  in  other  partridges.    The  En-  the  I5th  century  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 

ropean  quail  {0.  comm-anu,  Bonn.)  is  8  inches  importation  of  the  plague.    In  1720,  when  the 

long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  14 ;  the  upper  same  disease  ravaged  Marseilles,  the  French 

parts  are  variegated  with  reddish,  gray,  and  government  established  a  rigorous  quarantine, 

brownish    bla  ^    w  th    whitish    longitudinal  and  the  usage  is  now  general  ia  all  commercial 

streaks     tl     at  of    nale  dark  brown,  and  a  countries.    The  introdaction  from  foreign  porta 

double  m  errupt  d  bla  k  band  on  the  fore  of  yellow  fever,  cholera,  the  small  pes,  and 

neck;  tl     at    t  1  nil    yellowish  gray;  head  other  epidemics,  is  thus  resisted  by  detaining 

completely  f  ath    ed  w  h  a  white  streak  over  ships,  passengers,  and  goods  at  the  frontiers, 

the  eyes     It       ab  nd  nt  in  southern  Europe,  without  communication  with  the  people,  until 

India,  and  H"  Af    a      t  was  well  known  to  they  are  believed  to  be  no  longer  capable  of 

the   ancients,  who  employed  it  as  a  fighting  communicating    the   disease,    "flie   period   of 

bird  for  their  amusement ;  if  the  quails  which  such  detention  varies   according   to  circum- 

served  aa  food  for  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  stances  and  special  laws,  and  by  no  means  ei- 

were  birds,  and  not  locusts  (as  some  mMntwn),  tends  in  all  cases  to  the  original  40  days  from 

they  probably  belonged  to  this  species.    The  which  the  name  of  the  regulation  is  derived, 

notes   of   the  male,   espeoiaUy  in   moonlight  QUAELES,  Frakcis,  an  Enghsh  poet   and 

nights  in  summer,  are  very  clear  and  pleasing,  prose  writer,  bom  at  Stewards,  Esses,  in  1693, 

and  have  acquired  for  it  the  specific  name  of  died  Sept.  8, 1644.    He  was  educated  at  Christ's 

dactylosonans.     The  Ohinese  quail  (P,  Chinen-  college,  Cambridge,  studied  law  at  Lincoln's 

tis,  Edw.)  is  a  smaller  species,  used  in  the  East  Inn,  was  cup-bearer  for  a  while  to  the  queen 

Indies  as  a  fighting  bird,  and  also  for  the  singu-  of  Bohemia,  and  in  1621  went  to  Dublin,  where 

lar  purpose  of  warming  their  owners'  hands  in  he  became  secretary  to  Bishop  Usher.    Beturn- 

winter. — The  turnidruB  or  bush  quails  of  the  ing  to  England  after  several  years'  absence,  he 

old  world  have  a  moderate  and  usually  straight  was  appointed  chronologer  to  the  city  of  Lon- 

bill,  short  wings,  and  tail  almost  concealed  by  don,  and  devoted  hiraeetf  to  literary  labors  un- 

the  dorsal  feathere ;  tarsi  strong ;  toes  usually  til  the  revolution  plunged  him  into  difficulties 

3,  long,  and  free  at  the  base.    In  the  genua  from  which  he  never  recovered.     Hla  best 

(jB-fttx  (Bonn.)  the  bill  is  curved,  the  tertials  known  writings  are  his  "Divine  Emblems" 

shorter  than  the  primaries,  and  the  1st,  2d,  and  (1685)  and  "  Enchiridion"  (1641).  The  former, 

3d  quills  equal  and  longest.     There  are  more  imitated  from  the  Fia  Dedderia  of  the  Jesuit 

than  30  species  of  small  size,  found  in  southern  Herman  Hugo,  consists  of  symbolical  pictures 

Europe,  India  and  its  islands,  Africa,  Madagas-  with  short  moral  lessons  in  verse;  tlie  latter 

car,  and  Australia ;  they  frequent  open  places  is  a  collection  of  brief  essays  and  aphorisms,  in 

near  rivers,  keeping  near  the  ground  when  fly-  vigorous  and  occasionally  eloquent  language, 

ing,  and  running  rapidly  among  the  grasses;  Among  his  poetical  works  are:   "Feast  for 

the  eggs  are  nsuaUy  4.    The  F.  pugtioa:  (Lath.)  Worms,  or  the  History  of  Jonah  ;"  "  Argalua 

of  Java  has  the  body  varied  with  reddish,  black,  and  Parthenia;"  "  Quintessence  of  Meditation;" 

and  white,  beneath  streaked  with  white  and  "History  of  Queen  Esther ;"  an  "Alphabet  of 

black,  and  throat  black.  Elegies,"  in  memory  of  his  friend  Archdeacon 

QUAKERS.    See Feibnds, and  also  appendix  Aylmer;  "Hieroglyphics;"  "The  Vir^n  "Wid- 

to  this  volume.  ow,"  a.  comedy ;   "  The  Shepherd's  Oracles ;" 

QUAKItJG  GBASS  (Srisa),  a  genus  of  oma-  "  The  School  of  the  Heart,"  &c.    In  most  of 

mental  grasses  of  little  agricultural  value,  but  these  works  he  evinces  strength  of  thought  and 

esteemed  in  gardensonacoount  of  their  elegant  considerable  wit,  but  in  his  excessive  eagerness 

spikelets,  which,  many-flowered,  ovate  or  heart-  for  eifect  he  frequently  becomes  absurd  and 

shaped,  flatlish,  tumid,  the  florets  closely  imbri-  grotesque.  -  His  "Enchiridion"  has  been  repub- 

oated,  are  suspended  on  delicate  pedicels  and  iished  in  Smith's  "Library  of  Old  Authors;" 

are  ea^ly  agitated  by  the  wind.   The  most  con-  the  "School  of  the  Heart"  and  "Hieroglyph- 
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ics"  were  reprinted  in  London  in  1858,  and  the  rubbed  together  in  the  dark.  The  primary 
"Emblems"  in  1859.^ — Jobs,  son  of  tlie  preced-  form  of  tlie  crystal,  which  is  verj  rarely  seen, 
ing,  bom  in  Essex  la  1624,  died  of  the  plague  is  a  rhomboid.  The  common  form  is  a  hex- 
in  London  in  1665.  He  was  educated  at  Ox-  agonal  prism  terminated  by  hesagonal  pyr- 
ford,  where  he  assisted  in  defending  the  town  amids.  %ii6  crystals  occur  in  groaps  of  great 
against  the  parliamentarians,  was  afterward  a  beauty  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  siuglo  crystals  of 
captain  of  the  royal  forces,  and  retiring  to  Lon-  several  hundred  pounds'  we^iit.  In  the  mn- 
don  after  the  king's  final  OTerttrow  commenced  seum  of  the  university  at  Naples  is  a  group  of 
author  for  a  living.  He  wrote  "  Regale  Lectum  nearly  half  a  ton  weight.  In  Milan  is  a  crystal 
Miserife,  or  a  Kingly  Bed  of  Misery ;"  "  Eng-  8J  feet  long  and  5i  in  circumference,  estimated 
land's  Sonnets;"  ''Pons  Lachrymarum,  or  a  to  weigh  870  lbs.  A  crystal  in  the  museum 
Fountwn  of  Tears;"  a  continuation  of  the  "His-  of  natural  history  in  Paris  is  3  feet  in  diameter 
tory  of  Argalus  and  Parthenia ;"  "  Divine  Med-  and  the  same  in  length,  and  weighs  800  lbs. 
itations,"  and  other  works  in  verse  and  prose.  Occasionally  immense  quantities  of  crystals  are 
Some  of  his  poetry  is  well  worth  preserving,  found  collected  together  in  cavities  in  the  rooks 
though  inferior  to  his  father's  in  originality.  and  in  caves,  loose  and  incrustang  the  walla. 

QUARRY,  an  open  escavation  made  for  oh-  Such  a  collection,  discovered  at  Zinken  more 

taining  rocks,  as   granite,  sandstone,  marble,  than  a  century  ago,  produced  1,000  cwt,  of 

limestone,  and  slates ;  so  named  from  the  fact  rock  crystal,  which  at  that  period,  when  the 

that  the  stones  are  usually  squared  (old  Fr.  article  was  more  highly  valued  than  at  the 

guarre)  for  their  use  in  building.  present  time,  brought  $800,000.    In  the  Untted 

QUART,  a  measure  of  capacity,  the  fourth  States  some  rich  deposits  have  been  met  with 

part  of  a  gallon.    (See  Gallon.)  in  the  EUenville  lead  mine,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y., 

QUARTZ,  the  most  abundant  of  all  minerals,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  gold  mines ;  and 
existing  as  a  constituent  of  many  rocks,  as  the  large  groups  of  fine  crystals  have  been  found 
granitic,  the  micaceous  and  silicious  slates,  com-  in  Moose  mountain,  N.  H.,  and  in  Waterbury, 
posing  of  itself  the  rock  known  as  quartzite  or  Vt.  Little  Falls  on  the  Mohawk  in  Wew  York 
quarts  rock,  and  some  of  the  sandstones  and  is  a  famous  locality  for  the  purest  transparent 
pure  sand,  forming  the  chief  portion  of  most  crystals  of  complete  forms,  and  they  are  met 
mineral  veins,  and  found  interspersed  in  erys-  with  in  other  places  aigo  in  the  same  region, 
tals  and  crystalline  fragments  throughout  many  occurring  in  the  cavities  of  the  calciferous  sand 
rocks,  and  especially  in  their  fissures  and  oav-  rock,  which  overlies  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
ities.  In  composition  it  is  silica  in  that  state  Trenton  Falls  also  furnishes  perfect  transpar- 
in  which  it  is  insoluble  in  strong  potash  solu-  ent  crystals,  which  are  sometimes  5  inches 
tiona.  CMlen  the  mineral  is  uncontaminated  long  and  contain  drops  of  water.  These  are 
with  any  foreign  intermixture,  and  then  appears  occasionally  recognized  in  quartz  crystals  of 
in  clear  transparent  crystals  like  glass  or  ice.  various  localities.  In  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefier- 
The  presence  of  a  little  oxide  of  manganese  son  cos.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
gives  to  these  a  violet  tinge,  and  they  are  tlien  quartz  crystals  are  found  of  dodecabedral 
known  as  amethyst.  Otiier  impurities  whieli  forms.  In  Orange  co.,  4  m.  E.  of  Warwick, 
variously  afl'ect  the  appearance  and  properties  they  occur  in  the  primary  form.  Many  of  the 
of  quartz,  even  in  the  small  quantities  in  which  varieties  of  quartz  are  known  by  other  names, 
tiiey  enter  into  its  composition,  are  oxide  of  under  which  they  have  been  particularly  de- 
iron,  alumina,  oxide  of  nickel,  &c.  Through  scribed  in  this  work.  (See  Amethyst,  Ag4tk, 
all  its  varieties  quartz  is  distinguished  by  the  Cakbeuan,  Cats'  Etb,  Ohalcbdobt,  Flibt, 
same  chemical  properties  and  degree  of  hard-  Geode,  Jaspeb,  &c.) — Clear  crystalline  quartz, 
ness.  This,  which  enables  the  mineral  to  called  rock  crystal,  was  in  former  times  es- 
Bcratch  glass  and  to  give  fire  when  struck  with  teemed  as  a  beautifal  material  for  ornamental 
steel,  is  represented  by  7  of  the  scale  of  hard-  objects.  It  was  cut  into  vases,  cups,  lustres, 
ness.  Ita  specific  gravity  is  2.5  to  2.8.  Its  &c.,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved  as  cu- 
luBtre  is  vitreous,  its  colors  various  according  ■  riosities.  In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  arei 
to  the  impurities  present,  and  its  fracture  con-  great  numbers  of  them,  some  belonging  to  the 
choidal.  It  is  fusible  only  at  the  intense  heat  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but 
of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  aud  of  the  fur-  more  generally  of  the  period  of  the  middle 
naces  lately  invented  by  M.  H.  St.  Claire  De-  ages.  The  perfection  to  which  the  manufec- 
ville ;  but  it  is  readily  fluxed  with  soda  or  lime,  tare  of  glass  and  pastes  has  been  brought  and 
The  quartz  glass  obtained  by  Deville,  amount-  the  cheapness  of  these  materials  have  almost 
ing  to  30  grammes,  possessed  a  density  of  only  completely  taken  away  the  value  of  rock  crys- 
2.2,  or  about  4  less  tnan  that  of  the  crystallized  tal,  which  requires  a  great  amount  of  labor  in 
quartz  fi-om  which  it  was  melted.  The  color-  its  cutting  and  polishing,  and  after  all  is  not 
less  transparent  crystals  impress  circular  po-  reallysnperiorto  the  artificial  products.  Some 
larization  upon  a  ray  of  plane-polarized  light,  use  is  however  still  made  of  it,  as  for  buttons. 
They  exhibit  double  refraction  when  the  ob-  seals,  breast  pins,  4c.  It  is  procured  from 
ject  is  observed  through  two  faces  which  are  Madagascar,  Switzerland,  and  Brazil.  InSwitz- 
not  parallel  to  each  otiier.  Milk-wliite  varie-  erland  quartz  veins  which  occasionally  yield 
ties  often  give  a  phosphorescent   ligJit  when  rich  cavities  of  crystals  are  regularly  mined 
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forthiaproduct.  Prom  Madagascar  large  clear  nated  doctor  in  medicine  and  snience  at  Stras- 
masses  are  received  which  sell  for  from  $1  to  bourg  ia  1829,  published  papers  Sut  lea  ah-o- 
JIO  per  pound.  When  out  and  set  by  the  jew-  Uthei  (1830),  and  Be  Fextraveraion  de  la  vessie 
ellers  the  stone  is  commonly  sold  as  white  topaz,  (1832),  and,  while  asaistant  professor  of  chem- 
and  sometunea  as  "  Oalifornia  diamonds."  In  istry  in  the  medical  faculty  at  Strasbourg, 
the  arts  lenseaof  pure  quartz  are  used  for  object  wrote  estensivcly  for  acieatiflc  periodicals.  In 
glassea  of  astronomical  telescopes ;  and  by  the  1839  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
French  lenses  are  cut  to  give  the  double  image  zoology  at  Toulouse,  but  soon  resigned  it  to  re- 
by  refraction,  and  set  in  telescopes  for  eatiraat-  pair  to  Paris,  where  he  found  great  facilities  for 
ing  distances  by  means  of  this  property.  Pure  stndy.  Among  his  publications,  most  of  which 
quartz  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  have  appeared  in  the  jinmifesii«s««enw8no(M- 
of  glass,  and  is  commonly  obtained  for  this  Tellei,aie:  CcnddirationsBurleteaTaeth-etzoolo- 
purpose  in  the  form  of  sand.  Quartz  rock  of  giquu  dea  rongewra  (4to.,  18tO) ;  De  Vorganuiv 
the  metamorphic  group  is  sometimes  found  of  Uon  Ae»  animaax  «an»  vertebres  dea  cotet  de  la 
a  granular  structure  and  crumbly  consistency,  Manche  (1844) ;  Seeherehes  »ur  le  systime  iier- 
and  of  great  purity,  well  adapted  for  this  ap-  iieux,  V^niryogenie,  leg  organes  dea  Hem  et  la 
plication,  (See  Glass.)  Varieties  of  quartz  of  eiTculaUon  de»an7tilidei{\%Ur-''5ii);  SurPkia- 
a  cellular  texture  and  great  tenacity  are  nsed  toire  naturelle  dea  tareta  (18t8-'9) ;  and  Svr  lea 
for  miUatones,  the  roughness  and  hardness  of  affnithet  le*  analogies  dea  lomhHca  et  deaaang- 
their  surfece  and  sharpness  of  the  edges  of  the  awea  (1852).  He  published  in  the  Rerme  dea 
cells  giving  them  a  powerful  grinding  capacity  devxmondea,  nnder  the  title  of  Souvenira  d^un 
combined  with  great  durability.  (See  Bdhb-  maftiraJisfe,  a  narrative  of  scientific  travels  along 
STONE.)  Sandstones  and  conglomerates  com-  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterra- 
posed  of  quartg  pebbles  are  refractory  fire  nean.  Part  of  these  Sirajj^ra  have  been  print- 
stones,  and  are  hsed  for  the  hearths  and  inner  ed  separately  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1854 ;  English 
walls  of  furnaces,  translation,  2  vols.,  London,  ISST).  In  1850 
QUASSIA,  the  wood  of  the  dma/taba  excelaa  he  became  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
Pe  Oand.),  quaaaia  excelaa  (Willd.),  or  picTcena  lyeie  S'apoUon,  in  1852  member  of  the  acad- 
exeeUa  (Lindley),  a  lofty  tree  growing  in  Ja-  emy  of  sciences,  and  in  1855  professor  of  anat- 
maica  and  the  Caribbean  islands,  where  it  is  orny  and  ethnology  in  the  museum  of  natural 
known  as  the  bitter  ash.    Quassia  waa  ori^-  history. 

nally  obtained  in  Surinam  from  the  quasaia       QUATREMfiEE,  Etibnhe  Maeo,  a  French 

amara,  a.  small  branching  tree  or  shrub,  all  orientalist,  horn  in  Paris,  July  12,   1783,  died 

parts  of  which  are  excessively  bitter,  and  of  Sept.  18,  185T.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Sylveatre 

which  die  root  bark  and  wood  were  formerly  de  Sacy  and  OhSzy,  acquired  a  knowledge  of 

officinal  for  their  tonic  properties.    The  sub-  the  Hebrew,  Ohaldaic,  Coptic,  Syriac,  Persian, 

stance  was  brought  into  notice  as  a  medicine  Turkish,  and  Annenian  languages,  in  1807  re- 

about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  a  negro  ceived  a  subordinate  ofloe  in  tie  MS.  depart- 

of  Surinam  named  Quassi,  and  being  taken  ment  of  the  imperial  library,  in  1809  was  ap- 

thence  to  Stockholm  in  1756  it  soon  became  a  pointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  faculty  of 

■very  popular  medicine  in  Europe.    But  as  the  letters  at  Rouen,  in  1815  succeeded  Laporte- 

original  source  of  supply  failed,  reconrae  waa  Dutheil  as  amember  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 

had  to  the  simUar  product  of  the  qtia^iaex-  tions,  in  1819  wascalledtothecollegeof  France 

eelea^  with  which  the  demand  has  since  been  to  teach  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac,  and  in 

met.    It  is  received  in  sticks  of  an  inch  to  1837  became  professor  of  Persian  at  the  school 

nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  are  pieces  of  of  the  living  eastern  languages.     He  left  many 

the  branches  and  stem ;  and  in  the  shops  these  valuable  works.    To  him  ia  mainly  owing  the 

are  kept  split  in  small  pieces  or  rasped.    The  identification  of  the  modern  Coptic  with  the 

wood  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  imparts  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  which  gave 

its  properties  to  water  and  alcohol;  and  of  the  first  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  hiero- 

late  years  drinking  enpa  have  been  made  of  it  glyphics.    His  library,  one  of  the  most  com- 

for  the  use  of  invalids.    Its  decoction  yields  a  plete  in  oriental  literature  ever  collected,  waa 

peculiar  bitter  crystallizable  principle,  named  bought  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  and  removed  to 

quassine.    The  properties  of  quassia  are  those  Munich. 

of  the  simple  bitters,  and  as  a  medicine  it  is         QUATEEMfeRE    DE    QUIKCY,    Antoibk 

adapted  to  cases  of  dyspepaa  and  the  debili-  OnBY80STOME,aPrencharchieologi8t  and  writer 

tated  state  of  the  digestive  organs  which  some-  on  (esthetics,  second  cousin  of  the  preceding, 

times  succeeds  acute  disease.    The  decoction  born  in  Paris  in  1755,  died  in  1849.    In  1785  a 

was  formerly  used  in  England  by  some  of  the  paper  Sur  Varchiteeture  ^yptienne  secured  for 

brewers  aa  a  substitute  for  hops,  but  this  is  him  a  prize  from  the  academy  of  inscriptions ; 

now  prohibited  nnder  severe  penalties.    When  he  was  then  engaged  as  a  contributor  to  the 

sweetened  it  makes  an  effioaceous  fly  water.  Eneyelopidie  mithodique,  for  which  he  wrote 

QUATEE  BRAS.    See  Waterloo.  a  "Dictionary  of  Architecture"  (3  vols.  4to., 

QUATREFAGE9,  Jeas  Loms  AnMAND  db,  1795-1825).  On  thebreaking  outof  theFrench 

a  French  naturalist,  bom  in  Vailorangue,  de-  revolution  he  sided  with  the  moderate  party, 

partment  of  Gard,  Feb.  6,  1810.  He  was  grad-  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  c 
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of  Paris,  and  elected  a  depnty  to  tlio  legislative  faubonrga  two  commemoratiTe  columns  rise  on 

assembly  in  1791.    Imprianned  for  13  months  the  celebrated  plains  of  Abraham ;   one,  of 

during  the  reign  of  terror,  he  owed  his  life  to  stone,  surmounted  by  a  fescicnlns  of  arms,  is 

the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  became  one  of  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  "Vfolfe,  who 

the  council  of  600  in  1T97,  and  was  suspected  fell  at  this  point ;  the  other,  of  bronze,  is  conse- 

of  being  an  active  royalist.    On  the  18th  Fmc-  crated  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiei-s  who  shed 

tidor  his  name  was  placed  on  the  proscribed  their  blood  in  the  second  battle  on  the  plains 

list  by  the  repubhcan  directors ;  but  he  avoided  of  Abraham.    The  citadel,  which  is  buUt  npon 

transportation  by  concealment.  He  reappeared,  the  onhninating  point  of  the  cape  and  com- 

nnder  the  consulate,  became  first  a  member  mands  the  whoio  city,  is  345  feet  above  the 

and  then  chief  secretary  of  the  municipal  coun-  level  of  the  river.    It  covers  about  40  acres, 

cil  of  the  Seine,  and  under  the  Bourbons  was  and  is  regarded  ns  the  Gibraltar  of  America, 

appointed  superintendent  of  public  monuments  The  approach  from  the  west,  in  the  direction 

in  1815,  and  in  ISlSprofesaor  of  arobseology  in  of  the  plainsof  Abraham,  is  defended  byimar- 

the  royal  library.    In  1890  be  took  his  seat  in  tello  towers  500  or  600  rods  apart,  and  placed 

thechamber  ofdeputieSjbuthesoonabandoned  about  f  of  a  mUe  from  the  waUaof  the  city, 

politics.    He  had  early  been  admitted  to  the  The  lower  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  cape, 

academy  of  inscriptions,  and  afterward  to  that  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  upon  an  alluvial 

of  fine  arts,  of  which  from  1816  to  1839  he  was  soil,  and  is  bordered  with  wooden  quays.  This 

Becretary-general.  Among  his  voluminous  works  ia  the  seat  of  the  principal  business  of  the  city, 

are;  Le  Jupiter  Olympien  (foL,  Paris,  1814),  a  and  here  are  to  be  found  the  great  commercial 

restoration  of  the  great  work  of  Phidias;  De  houses,  banks,  insurance  offices,  the  exchange, 

I'imitaUon  dan»  lea  beawe  arts  (1823 ;  English  the  custom  house,  &c.    During  the  season  of 

.  translation  by  J.  0.  Kent,  8vo.,  1837) ;  and  His-  navigation,  this  quarter  of  the  city  presents  a 

ioiredelavie  etdes <»ivragetdeSaphail(l&2i).  scene  of  great  activity.    The'docks  for  the 

QUEBEO,afortifiedcityanJportof  entryof  river  vessels,  the  breweries,  distilleries,  foun- 

Oanada  East,  now  (1861)  actual  capital  of  Can-  deries,  gasivorks,  tanneries,  soap  manufactories, 

ada  and  tlie  residence  of  the  governor-general  and  ship  yards  are  npon  the  banks  of  the  St, 

of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  Charles,  in  the  faubourg  of  6t,  Eoch,     This 

rituated  on  the  N.  W.  bank  of  the  river  St.  large  qnarter,  though  inhabited  mainly  by  the 

IiBWrence,  atitsconfluence  with  the  St.  Charles,  working  population,  has  some  fine  Streets  and 

about  360  m,  from  the  gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  elegant  stores.    The  ascent  from  the  lower  to 

and  180  m.  N.  E.  from  Montreal,  in  lat.  46°  the  upper  town  is  made  by  flights  of  steps, 

49'  12"  N.,  long.  ?1°   16'  W,;  pop.  in  1961,  and  by  steep  winding  streets. — Quebec  has  many 

exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  51,134,  nearly  -J  of  fine  buildings.  The  custom  house,  on  the  bank 

whom  are  of  French  extraction,  and  f  Roman  of  the  river,  is  an  imposing  Doric  edifice  with 

Catholics.    The  French  is  the  prevaiUng  Ian-  a  dome  and  a  facade  of  noble  columns,  ap- 

guage  here  as  in  Lower  Canada   generally,  preached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.    Quebec  is 

Quebec  is  built  upon  the  slope  of  an  elevated  the  seit  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and 

iiromontory  or  table  land,  which  forms  the  of  an  Anglican  bishop.  The  interior  of  the 
eft  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  about  8  m,,  Catholic  cathedral,  the  chancel  of  which  is 
and  has  on  that  side  an  almost  precipitous  face,  copied  from  the  apsis  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, " 
but  declines  more  gradually  to  the  St.  Charles,  is  ranch  admired  the  walls  are  adorned  with 
This  promontory  is  called  Cape  Diamond,  paintings,  one  ot  which  is  a  superb  Vandyke, 
from  tiie  numerous  quartz  crystals  found  in  its  The  chapel  of  the  seminary,  near  the  church, 
rocks.  The  city  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  has  the  best  collection  of  religious  paintings  in 
lower  towns.  The  upper  town  extends  along  America.  The  Protestant  cathedral,  a  plfun 
the  table  land  already  mentioned,  and  inclines  gray  edifice  surmounted  by  a  tall  spire,  stands 
toward  the  river  St.  Charles,  in  a  N.  "W.  direc-  in  ttie  centre  of  a  large  square,  enclosed  with  an 
tion.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  SJ  m.  in  cir-  iron  fence.  To  the  S.  E.  is  the  parade  ground, 
cult,  mounted  with  cannon  and  having  5  gates,  a  central  point,  adorned  with  a  fine  fountain; 
nere  are  situated  the  great  hotels,  the  finest  and  to  the  S.  of  this  is  the  Dunham  terrace, 
stores,  the  theatre,  the  parliament  house,  the  whicli  travellers  pronounce  the  finest  point  of 
bureauxof  the  ofBoers  of  state,  the  courthouse,  view  in  the  world.  The  garden  of  the  for- 
the  city  hall,  &c.  It  is  the  quarter  of  fashion,  tress,  another  fine  promenade,  has  an  obelisk 
and  the  residence  of  capitalists  and  officers  of  erected  in  1828  to  the  memory  of  the  two 
government.  From  its  ramparts  and  terraces,  heroes,  "Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Montcalm's  re- 
the  views  of  the  lower  town,  the  rivers,  the  mains  are  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent 
island  of  Orleans,  Point  Levi,  and  the  adja-  of  the  Ursulines,  but  the  body  of  Wolfe  was 
cent  country  are  among  the  finest  in  America,  conveyed  to  Westminster  abbey.  The  Chal- 
To  the  W.  of  the  walls,  and  extending  along  mors  cbnrch,  the  Wesleyan  church  (in  the  flam- 
the  heights,  lie  the  populous  faubourgs  of  St.  boyant  style),  and  the  chapel  of  the  gray  sis- 
Louis  and  St.  John,  reaching  far  beyond  the  ters,  are  good  specimens  of  Gothic  church 
official  limits  of  the  city,  in  lines  of  elegant  architecture.  The  marine  hospital,  built  after 
country  seats,  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens,  the  model  of  the  temple  of  the  Muses  on  the 
At  some  distance  from  the  barriers  of  these  banksof  thellissus)  the  archbiahop'spalaoejthe 
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nn  e  ty  of  Laval,  the  theatre,  and  the  city  terminua  of  the  rwlroad  S,  to  Point  Levi  and 
liall  are  Iso  worthy  of  notice, — Quebec  has  Eichmond, whichiaabranohofthcgrandtrunlt 
se  al  s  entiflc  and  literary  societies  and  in-  line.  TelEgraphio  lines  also  connect  it  with 
B  t  The  literary  and  historical  society,  the  principal  cities  of  Canada,  the  gulf  colonies, 
f  d  d  n  1824,  has  a  good  library,  and  a  col-  and  the  United  States. — Quebec  is  a  free  port. 
!  t  f  ecords  of  the  re^ui  in  80  or  00  folio  From  the  annua!  official  "  Tables  of  the  Trade 
1  m  with  many  historical  manuscripts ;  and  Navigation  of  the  PrOTinee  of  Canada," 
b  t  t  IF  red  a  severe  loss  in  the  burning  of  a  we  compile  the  following  statistics  of  its  com- 
part of  its  museum  and  library  in  the  fire  of  merce  for  1858,  18S9,  and  1860 : 
Feb.  1854.  There  are  beside  this  several  insti- 
tutes, reading  rooms,  and  library  associations. 
Tlie  merchants'  exchange  has  a  large  reading 
room,  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals. The  legislative  library  has  over  50,000 
volumes,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  historical 
manuscripts.  The  educational  institutions  are  Of  the  arrivals  in  I860,  886  vessels  came  from 
numerous,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  city.  Great  Britain,  ITS  from  the  English  colonies, 
The  university  of  Laval,  opened  in  1864  in  con-  34  from  the  United  States,  and  206  from  other 
neclion  with  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  an  old  foreign  countries;  648  brought  cargoes,  and 
theological  institution  founded  in  1663  by  the  704  were  in  ballast.  Of  the  departures,  1,136 
first  Catholic  bishop,  Mgr.  Laval,  has  buildings  were  destined  to  the  British  islands,  144  to 
valued  at  $400,000,  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  English  colonies,  4  to  the  United  States,  and  9 
acabinetof  physical  science,  an  anatomical  mu-  to  other  foreign  countries.  Beside  this  move- 
aeum,  &0.  The  law  department  has  6  profea-  ment  by  sea,  there  came  from  the  United  States 
aors,  and  the  medica]  8.  The  faculties  of  arts  in  i860,  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  river,  3  steam- 
and  theology,  not  yet  fully  organized,  are  to  boats  and  23  barks,  with  a  tonnage  of  about 
have  16  chairs.  The  high  school  of  Quebec  4,119;  and  the  departures  by  the  same  interior 
(Protestant)  has  6  professors,  200  students,  and  roiit«  were  3  steamboats  and  2T  barks,  ton- 
a.  library  of  1,200  volumes.  The  college  of  St.  nage  5,427.  Quebec  is  the  principal  centre  of 
Michel  has  5  lay  Catholic  professors  and  142  maritime  commerce  in  British  North  America, 
students;  and  the  college  of  Notre  Dame  do  la  and  one  of  the  largest  tunber  and  lumber  ports 
Viotoire,  conducted  by  the  order  of  Christian  on  the  American  continent.  But  while  its  ex- 
brothers,  has  13  professors  and  245  students,  ports  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  city  in 
There  are  5  ooaventa  with  64  teachers  and  Canada,  its  imports  are  below  those  of  Mon- 
over  1,900  female  pupils,  and  22  academies  treal  and  Toronto.  The  following  are  the  im- 
and  private  schools.  There  are  8  newspapers  ports  and  exports  of  the  last  4  years : 
published  in  Quebec,  2  of  which  are  daily,  5  rnpmw       Eipwu. 

tri-weekly,  and  1  semi-weekly;  there  is  also  a         1S57 *J35IS  *?-i^iS 

monthly  literary  journal.    The  principal  be-         S' '::':::'": '.'.:'.::' '.".'.'.    gjMm    S^^ 

nevolent  institutions  are  the  lunatic  asylum,         i860 !^*3,67B    i,sii,96B 

the  marine  hospital,  and  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The  TJie  principal*  articles  of  importation  are 
city  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  iron,  hard- 
water  from  Lake  8t.  Charles,  just  above  the  ware,  coal,  groceries,  and  salt.  More  than  f  of 
fall  of  Lorette,  9  m.  distant. — The  St.  Lawrence  the  whole  amount  of  imports  comes  from  Great 
is  about  I  of  a  mile  (1,314  yards)  wide  op-  Britain;  the  goods  brought  from  the  United 
posite  Cape  Diamond,  but  the  month  of  the  St.  States  amounted  in  1860  to  $687,567.  The  es- 
Charles  forms  with  it  a  basin  nearly  4  m.  long  ports  consist  principally  of  ships,  lumber,  and 
and  more  than  li  m.  wide:  The  depth  of  the  grain.  The  ships  built  at  Quebec  are  renowned 
water  is  about  28  fathoms.  The  ordinary  tide  for  their  beauty,  solidity,  and  sailing  qualities. 
is  17  or  18  feet  at  new  and  full  moon ;  but  the  The  numl  er  and  tonnage  of  ve»>s>els  propelled 
spring  tides  attain  a  height  of  23  or  24  feet,  j^y  gaiig  and  steam  budt  at  Quebei,  for  the 
The  harbor  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  the  last  4  year"  are  83  follows 
lai^est  vessels  can  lie  at  the  wharfs.  The  stip*  tdm 
steamship  G-reat  Eastern  during  the  summer  of  '"  J^  ^  i^T\ 
1861  visited  Quebec,  and  lay  at  anchor  at  the  "  isM  43  15043 
foot  of  the  citadel.  In  the  latter  part  of  De-  law  M  2°bss 
oember  the  river  is  closed  by  ice,  and  naviga-  In  1860  the  amount  of  lumber  exported  was 
tion  ceases  till  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  698,905  tons,  of  the  followmgkmdsand  values: 
the  ice  usually  disappears  very  suddenly ;  white  pine,  $2,468,788 ;  red  pine,  $507,603 ; 
steamers  arrive  from  Montreal  about  April  26,  oak,  $371,480 ;  elm,  $206,607,  &c.  The  aver- 
and  sea-going  vessels  about  a  week  later,  age  exportation  of  lumber  during  the  last  6 
There  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers  plying  be-  years  has  been  about  600,000  tons.  The  other 
tween  Quebec  and  Gaspfi  and  the  provinces  of  principal  exports  were ;  deals,  $1,591,143 ; 
the  gulf,  and  two  lines  of  royal  mail  steamers  standard  staves,  $810,600;  masts,  $73,420; 
between  the  city  and  British  ports.  There  is  laths,  $36,264;  spars,  $24,096;  fiour,  ^88,- 
also  a  steam  ferry  connectii%  the  city  with  tha  724;  wheat,  $88,183 ;  coin  and  bullion,  $89,- 
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178.    Tlie  timber,  deals,  and  cabioet  'wort  are  erafely  rapid ;    in   1844   its    population  waB 

sent  mainly  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  bread-  83,876,  beside  3,797  in  the  Biihurbs.     Twi>  ter- 

stuffsto  the  English  colonies  of  North  America,  rible  firee  occurred  in  1845,  at  a  month's  in- 

There  are  some  manufactories  of  distilled  and  terval,  in  the  faubourgs  of  St.  Eoch  and  St. 

fermented  liquors,  leather,  tobacco,  soap,  &o.  John;   Bearly  3,000  houses  were  burned,  and 

The  city  Las  two  banks  of  circulation,  with  a  property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  J8,000,- 

paid-up  capital  of  $1,682,863,  and  authorized  OOO  was  destroyed.    These  quarters  have  since 

14,000,000;  circulation,  8878,838.     It  has  also  been  rebuUt  of  brick  and  stone.     In  1851  the 

branches  of  6  foreign  hanks,  and  16  insurance  seat  of  government  was  returned  to  Quebec 

offices. — The  municipal  goyernment  of  the  city  for  4  years,  under  the  arrangement  for  alter- 

consists  of  a  mayor  and  24  councillors.    It  has  nating  capitals  adopted  in  1849.    It  is  still  the 

onerepresentativein  the  legislative  council,  and  capital,  and  will  probably  remain  so  till  the 

8  deputies  in  the  house  of  assembly.    Qaebeo  new  buildings  are  completed  at  Ottawa, 

isalso  theeounty  seat  of  thecounty  of  Quebec;  QUEDA,  or  Kkdda,  a  native  state  on  the 

area,  16,440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  37,861,  aside  from  W^  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  bounded  N. 

that    of  the  city. — Quebec  was  founded  by  by  the  Siamese  territory  of  ligor,  E.  by  the 

Samuel  Champlain  in  1608.    It  was  taken  by  Malay  state  of  Patani,  8.  by  the  state  of  Perak 

the  English  in  1G29,  and  restored  to  Erance  by  and  the  British  proviuce  of  Wellesley,  and  W. 

the  treaty  of  1632.     In  1633  it  had  100  inhab-  by  the  strait  of  Malacca ;  extreme  length  about 

itants.    It  was  the  colony  of  a  concessionary  150  m.,  average  breadth  60  m. ;  area,  7,500  sq. 

company,  who  did  not  fulfil  their  promises  to  m. ;  pop.  about  31,000.     A  chain  of  islands  ex- 

the   set&ers,  and   hence  its  growth  waa  slow,  tends  along  the  coast,  the  largest  of  which  are 

The  magistrate,  named  by  the  company,  was  Lang-kaive  and  Trutao;  bnt  large  vessels  are 

called  a  syndic,  and  had  powers  similar  to  those  ohUged  to  anchor  about  4  m.  from  the  shore, 

of  a  mayor.    The  king,  dissatisfied  with  the  The  country  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers,  6 

management  of  the  company,  took  the  colony  of  which  are  navigable  by  boats  of  considerable 

into  his  own  hands,  and  in  1663  appointed  a  size.buttheyareall  obstructed  by  barsat  their 

governor,  and  created  the  sovereign  conneil  of  mouths.    Agreat  deal  of  the  surface  is  level,  but 

Quebec,  who  were  charged  with  its  govern-  there  are  several  mountains,  the  most  elevated 

ment.    During  the  war  of  the  league  of  Augs-  of  which  is  Queda  peak,  5,000  feet  above  the 

burg,  the  neighboring  English  colonies  made  sea.    Gold,  tin,  and  iron  are  found.    The  soil 

an  unsuccessful  maritime  expedition  against  it  is  particularly  fertile.     Elephants  are  Tery  nu- 

(1690).     In  1711   the   attempt  was   renewed,  merous,  and  are  frequently  exported  to  India, 

with  no  better  success.    The  first  attempt  at  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Malays,   Siamese, 

erecting  stone  fortifications  was  made  after  the  nepritos,  and  some  immigrants  from  the  E,  coast 

first  of  these  attacks,  the  place  having  been  of  Hindostan  and  China.    Queda  had  formerly 

previously  protected  only  by  palisades.      In  a  considerable  trade,  the  chief  exports  being 

1734  it  had,  induding  its  suburbs,  only  4,603  pepper,  rice,  and  about  150  tonsof  tin  annually, 

inhabitants.     In  1759,  during  the  7  years' war,  The  country  was  overrun  by  the  Siamese  in 

the  English  Gen.  James  Wolfe  attacked  the  1831,  who  occupied  it  for  several  years,  and 

city  and  bombarded  it.     On   Sept.  13,  1759,  then  abandoned  it  after  ^  of  the  population  had 

took  place  the  first'  battle  of  the  plains  of  been  killed  or  driven  into  ezile.    Capital,  Que- 

Abraham,  in  which  both  the  contending  gen-  da ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

erals  fell,  and  England  gained  at  one  blow  an  QUEEIT  (Goth,  queins,  quern,  a  woman,  a 

American  empire.     On  Sept.  18  Quebec oapitu-  wife;  Sas.  cwem,  queaa;  Gr.  yuwj,  a  woman), 

Itted  after  a  siege  of  69  days.    The  French  at-  the  wife  of  a  king,  or  e.  woman  who  is  the 

tempted  its  recapture,  and  in  the  following  sovereign  of  a  kingdom.    In  the  former  capa- 

spring  the  2d  battle  of  the  pldns  of  Abraham  city  she  is  regarded  in  most  countries  as  a  per- 

was  fought,  and  victory  sided  with  the  French  son  of  dignity  only  inferior  to  that  of  her  bus- 

colonists;  but  at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763  band,andpossesse8all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 

Louis  XV.  ceded  the  whole  of  New  France  to  a  feme  sole.    Thus  m  England  she  can  receive 

the  English.      Quebec  rose  slowly  from  its  grants  from  or  make  them  to  her  husband,  can 

ashes,  though  its  commerce    increased.      In  purchase  or  convey  land  without  his  concur- 

1784  the  first  newspaper,  the  "  Quebec  Ga-  rence,  can  sue  and  he  sued  alone,  and  dispose 

zette,"  published  in  two  languages,  made  its  of  her  property  by  will.    She  has  a  separate 

appearance.    In  1775  the  city  had  only  5,000  household  and  separate  courts  and  ofBcers,  is 

inhabitants.    In  177G  a  small  American  force  exempted  from  paying  tolls  and  amercements, 

under  Gen.  Montgomery  attempted  its  capture,  and  has  other  extraordinary  privileges;  and  to 

but  feilod,  with  the  loss  of  about  700  men  and  compass  or  imagine  her  death,  or  to  violate  or 

their  commander.    In  1793,  the  year  of  the  defile  her  person,  even  with  her  consent,  is 

inauguration  of  the  representative  system  in  treason.    If  accused  of  treason  herself,  she  is 

Canada,  the  first  Lower  Canadian  parliament  tried  by  the  peers  of  parliament.    She  is  also 

was  convoked  at  Quebec,  and  the  city  remained  entitled  to  be  crowned  with  full  regal  solemni- 

the  seat  of  government  for  the  lower  province  ties.    In  other  respects  she  is  on  a  footing  of 

till  tie  union  of  the  Canadas  in  1840.    During  equality  with  the  subjects  of  her  husband,  in 

this  period  its  growth  was  steady  and  mod-  accordance  with  th»  maxim  of  the  Roman  law : 
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AupMta  hgibm eoluta non  est.    As  a  sovereiga  QUEEN'8,fl8.  co.  of  NewBninswiok;  area, 

princess — a  signiflcation  not  originally  oompre-  about  3,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  10,li34.     It  is 

hended  in  the  term  queen—she  possesses  all  intersected  by  the  river  St.  John,  and  flraiiied 

tiie  attributes  of  a  king.    In  France,  where  hy  by  several  of  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  more 

the  Salic  law  a  female  cannot  succeed  to  the  important  are  the  Salmon  river,  the  Washadon- 

throne,  the  mother  of  a  sovereign  has  some-  rook,  and  the  Nerepia.    The  8t.  John  is  navi- 

times  eierciaed  royal  authority  during  the  mi-  gable  to  Frederioton,   90   m.  from  its  mouth, 

aority  of  her  son,  in  which  case  she  has  been  The  Salmon  flows  into  Grand  lake,  a  beautiful 

called  the  queen  regent.    The  queen  dowager  sheet  of  water  about  30  m.  long  and  from  3  to 

is  the  widow  of  a  king,  and  as  such  oujoys  moat  10  m.  broad.    Capital,  Gagetown. 

of  ^e  privileges  accorded  to  her  during  the  QUEEN'S,  a  S.  E,  county  of  Ireland,  prov- 

lifetirae  of  her  husband.    In  England  she  does  ince  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  King's  coun- 

not  lose  her  rank,  althongh  she  marry  with  a  ty,  E.  by  Kildare,  8.  by  Carlow  and  Kilkenny, 

commoner ;  but  no  one  can  contract  a  marriage  and  W.  by  Tipperary ;  area,  664  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

with  her  without  a  special  license   from  the  in   1851,   111,623.     The   principal   towns  are 

sovereign.  When  the  queen  dowi^r  is  mother  Monntmellick,  Monntrath,  Maryborough,  and 

of  the  sovereign,  she  ia  commonly  called  the  Portariington.    The  surface  is  generally  nndu- 

qneen  mother.  lating,  rising  toward  the  N.  W.  into  the  Slieve- 

QUEEF  ANNE,  an  E.  co.  of  Md.,  bordered  Bloom  mountains,  the  highest  summit  of  which 

E.  by  Delaware,  W.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  and  is  1,T34  feet  above  the  sea.   The  principal  rivers 

N.  W.  by  Chester  river,  and  drained  bya  nam-  are  the  Barrow  and  Nore;  and  there  is  only 

ber  of  creeps,  among  which  Tuokahoe  is  the  one  small  lake  in  the  county.    Iro»and  copper 

largest;  area,  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 15,961,  ore  are  found;  and  anthracite  coal  mines  axe 

of  whom  4,174  were  slaves.    It  has  a  rolling  extensively  worked.    With  the  exception  of 

surface  and  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  where  there  are  es- 

1850  wore  697,159  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  tensivebogs,thesoili8generallyfertile.  Queen's 

173,003  of  wheat,  59,885  of  oats,  9,614  of  rye,  county  returns  3  members  to  pariiament,  3  for 

38,7301bs.  of  wool,  and  97,183  of  butter.  There  the  county  and  one  for  Portariington. 

were  8  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  QTrEENSTOWN,orCoyKOF0oBE,atownof 

ofBees,  23  churches,  and  729  pupils  attending  Ireland,  county  Cork,  situated  on  the  N.  side 

public  schools.    Capital,  Centreville.  of  Cork  harbor,  9  m.  S.  W.  fi'om  Cork;  pop. 

QUEENS,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  in  the  W.  in  1851,  11,428.    There  are  no  manufactures, 

part  of  Long  island,  bordered  N.  by  Long  and  the  town  is  supported  principally  by  the 

Island  sound  and  B.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  naval  and  military  establishments  in  its  vioini- 

area,  410  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  57,391.    Its  sur-  ty.    The  harbor  is  excellent.    The  name  was 

face  is  somewhat  hilly ;  mnch  of  the  soil  is  fer-  changed  from  Cove  to  Queenstown  in  honor  of 

tile,  and  nearly  all  is  highly  cultivated.    The  a  visit  paid  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1849, 

shores  are  much  indented  by  bays  and  inlets,  QUERARD,  Joseph  Maeib,  a  French  bibli- 

and  on  the  S.  beach  there  are  many  small  ographer,  bom  in  Eennes,  Dec.  25,  1795.    He 

islands.    The  prodactions  in  1855  were  887,685  was  placed  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at  the  age  of 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  102,217  of  wheat,  199,-  12,  and  afterward  was  employed  in  the  same 

518  of  oats,  71,019  of  rye,  21,224  of  buckwheat,  business  in  Paris  and  Tienna,  where  he  col- 

291,135  of  potatoes,  51,395  tons  of  hay,  and  leoted  the  materials  for  his  first  bibliographi- 

441,988  lbs.  of  butter.     There  were  24  grist  cal  work.  La  France  UUeraire  (10  vols.  8vo., 

mills,   7  saw  mills,    5  newspaper  offices,  73  1826-'43).    This  with  its  complementary  pnb- 

churohes,  and   17,365  pupils  attending  public  lication,  La  lUterature  Fran^ise  ecntemporaiD^ 

schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Long  island  (183T-'44),  comprised  a  list  of  works  pnnted  in 

railroad,  and  the  riushing  railroad  lies  wholly  French  since  1700,  with  biographical  notices  of 

within  the  county.    Capital,  North  Hempstead,  the  authors.   So  far,  however,  didthecontinua- 

QUEEN'8,  a  middle  co.  of  Prince  Edward  tion  promise  to  exceed  its  projected  size,  that 

island,  bounded  N.  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the  publisher  took  it  by  legal  process,  unfin- 

and  8.  by  Northumberland  strait ;  area,  756  ished,  out  of  QuSrard's  hands,  and  it  was  com- 

sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1848,  32,111.    It  is  deeply  in-  pleted  by  others  ;   and  Querard,  mulcted  in 

dented  by  a  number  of  inlets  and  bays,  by  one  damages,  passed  several  months  in  prison.    He 

of  which,  Hillsborough  bay,  it  is  nearly  inter-  has  since  published  various  works,  and  project- 

sected.     This  bay  affords  a  safe  harbor  for  the  ed   an  En^ydopedie  du   iibUothicaire,  upon  a 

largest  ships.    The  surface  is  diversified  and  very  extensive  plan.    His  most  carious  work 

the  soil  very  fertile.     Capital,  Oharlottetown.  is  Lea  eupercheriei  Uftirairea  dewilees  (5  vols., 

QUEEN'S,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bor-  1845-'5fl),  exposing  the  impostures,  apocryphal 

dered  8.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  drained  authors,  and  plagiarisms  in  modem  French  lit- 

by  Broad,  Mersey,  and  Port  Medway  rivers ;  erature. 

area,  950  sq. TO. ;  pop.in  1861,7,256.    Its  coast  QUEECITEON,  the  bark  of  the  blackoak, 

ia  indented  by  a  number  of  bays,  and  the  in-  guercus  tinetoria,  used  as  a  dye  stuff.     The 

tenor  contains  several  beautiful  lakes.    Its  sur-  black  outer  portion  of  the  bark  being  removed, 

face  is  rugged,  and  the  soil  along  the  streams  is  the  inner  portion  is  found  to  contain  a  coloring 

fertile.    Capital,  Liverpool.  principle  which  ataios  the  saliva  yellow  whea 
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the  bark  is  diewed ;  this  is  extracted  by  boil-  The  remainder  of  bis  life  was  spent  ia  Bresoia. 
ing  water,  giving  to  it  a  brownish  yellow  eol-  Voltaire  dedicated  to  bim  bia  "  Semiramis." 
or,  which  is  deepened  by  alkalies  aud  bright-  QUESAUA.  See  Simbnbs  de  Quksada. 
ened  by  acids.  The  bark  is  largely  employed  QDESNAY,  EfiANgois,  a  French  physician 
in  the  United  States  as  a  dye,  and  it  is  also  re-  and  political  economist,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
dnced  to  a  coarse  powder  aad  shipped  to  En-  the  pbysiocrats,  born  near  Montfort  rAmaury, 
rope  in  great  ijuantities  for  the  same  use,  par-  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  June  4,  1694,  died 
tioularly  in  calico  printing.  When  its  decoc-  in.  Versailles,  Dec.  10,  1774.  Although  the 
tion  has  been  deprived  of  tannin  by  means  of  son  of  an  advocate,  bia  early  edncation  was 
glue,  a  fine  yellow  color  ia  obtwn'ed  upon  fab-  entirely  neglected ;  but  having  ft  strong  love 
rios  mordanted  with  alum,  and  various  shades  of  study,  he  found  moana  to  acqnire  a  knowl 
of  olive  with  iron  mordants.  The  coloring  edge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  an  early  age 
principle  is  called  qnercitrine,  or  from  its  acid  began  the  study  of  medicine.  He  first  ©stab- 
reaction  quercifric  acid.  Black  oak  bark  is  lished  himself  in  Mantes,  from  which  place  he 
used  for  tanning  also,  bat  the  yellow  color  is  returned  to  Paris  about  1739  or  1730.  There 
an  objection  to  this  use.  Ita  astringent  and  he  became  physician  to  Mme.  d'Etioles,  after- 
tonic  properties  have  led  to  its  use  in  medicine,  ward  the  marehioness  de  Pompadour.  In  1T87 
but  white  oak  bark,  having  similar  medical  he  was  made  anrgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
propertiea  without  the  color,  is  preferred.  On  then  secretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  surgery, 
account  of  its  tendency  to  irritate  the  bowels  and  in  1744  consulting  physician  to  the  king, 
it  ia  generally  applied  externally  aa  a  bath  Hewroteanumber  of  medical  works,  and  flnaJ- 
ratherthan4nternally,andispresoribed,partic-  ly  devoted  his  attention  to  political  economy, 
ularly  for  children,  in  cases  of  cholera  infan-  (See  AoiiiorrLTiTEiL  System,  vol,  i.  p.  324,  and 
tmn,  scrofula,  intermittent  fevers,  &o,  PoLmoAL  Economy,  vol.  siii.  p.  448.) 

QUERETAEO,  a  8,  state  of  Mexico,  bounded        QUEXELET,  Lambbkt  Adolphe  Jacqces,  a 

K,  bythestateof  SanLuisPotosi,  E.  andS.  by  Belgian  astronomer,  statistician,  and   moral 

Mexico,  and  W.  by  Iticboacan  and  Guanajuato;  philosopher,  bom  in  Ghent,  Feb,  33,  1796. 

area,  1,830  aq,  m, ;  pop.  180,000.    It  occupies  Wben  scarcely  IS  years  old  he  was  appointed 

a  part  of  the  plateau  of  the  Cordillera,  and  is  professor  of  mathematics  in  his  native  town, 

traversed  by  numerous  mountain  spurs;  but  and  5  yearslaterat  the  Athenieum  in  Brussels, 

though  its  general  character  is  rugged,  it  con-  In  1834  the  king  of  the  H^ctberlands  sent  him 

tains  much  fertile  laiid.     The  rivers  are  all  to  Paris  to  complete  his  astronomical  studies ; 

srnall,  and  the  Tula  and   Eio  de  Montezuma,  and  on  his  return  home  in  1826,  he  was  cbarg- 

which  flow  on  the  eastern  frontier,  are  the  only  od  with  superintending  the  building  of  an  ob- 

Streams  that  deserve  notice.    Gold,  silver,  cop-  servatory,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  direc- 

Sier,  quicksilver,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony  are  all  torship  of  that  institution,  which  he  still  holds, 
ound.  Grain  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  con-  Between  1837  and  1839  he  visited  England, 
fiiderablenumbersofoattlearereared.  Woollen  Scotland,  Germany,  Switzerland, and  Italy.  He 
and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  from  ma-  is  now  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy  of 
terials  produced  within  thestate.— Quehetaro,  sciences  of  Belgium,  and  corresponding  member 
the  capital,  is  situated  oa  a  plateau  6,365  feet  of  the  Prench  institute.  He  has  published  As- 
Above  the  level  of  the  sea,  110  m.  N.  W.  from  tronomie  Uknentaire  (1836) ;  Eevherchea  statis- 
Mexioo;  pop.  47,670.  It  occupies  the  sides  Uqwes  mir  le  rof/avme  dea  Payt  Bat  (18&0) ;  He- 
and  aummits  of  several  bills.  The  streets  are  ekereket  eur  la  Teproductian  et  la  mortaUCe,  et 
welllaid  out,  the  houses  regular,  and  the  city  mr  la  population  delaSel^igtie  (183S)\  Statit- 
is  considered  next  in.  rank  to  Mexico.  The  tique  criminelle  de  la  Belgtgue  (1833) ;  De  IHn- 
principal  charoh  is  magnificently  decorated.  Jlueaee  des  >aUons  auT  la  mortaliU  aux  d^^ 
The  city  ia  supplied,with  water  by  an  aqueduct  ren(»t(?e»(1838);  But  la  tMorie  de»  yrohaliUtii 
2  m.  long,  which  crosses  a  plain  upon  arches  appliqu&ea  aux  gcience»  morales  et  polUique» 
BO  feet  high,  and  in  connection  with  a  tunnel  (1846);  Du  »ystkne  social  etdes  loisqui  fere- 
brings  the  water  a  distance  of  6  m.  The  man-  gment  (1848) ;  Sur  la  statutigue  morale  et  le» 
ufactures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  cotton  prineipea  qui  doivent  en  former  la  base  (1848); 
goods  and  leather.  In  1848  the  Mexican  con-  and  since  1833  the  Annuaire  de  Poiaervatoire 
gress  ratified  the  peace  between  Mexico  and  de  Sruxellea. 
the  United  States  at  Queretaro.  QUETZALCOATL.    See  HtTASTHOAS. 

QDERrNI,ANOELoMAEiA,anItalianscholar,  QUEVEDO  Y  VILLEGA8,  Francisco  Go- 
bom  in  Venice  in  1680,  died  in  1755,  He  was  mez  de,  a  Spanish  author,  bora  in  Madrid  in 
of  a  patrician  family,  was  educated  at  the  col-  1580,  died  at  Villanueva  de  loa  Infantes,  Sept. 
lege  of  the  Jesuits  in  Brescia,  and  at  the  age  8, 1846.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
of  17  became  a  Benedictine  monk  in  Florence.  Aloala,  and  took  a  degree  in  theology  at  the 
In  I7I0  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  age  of  15.  Having  killed  a  nobleman  m  a  duel 
and  travelled  4  years  in  France,  England,  Hoi-  for  insulting  a  lady,  he  fled  to  Sicily,  where 
land,  and  Germany.  In  1731  he  was  made  the  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Oaauna,  gave  him  lion- 
archbishop  of  Corfu,  and  in  1738  was  trans-  orable  employment,  and  on  his  removal  to 
ferred  t      '               -  " ,t     .      .      >,    ,...._..._._.__  _^^ h 
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■was  pardoned  for  his  former  offence  and  re-  feated  and  driven  into  the  sea  by  Gen.  Hoche, 
ceived  a  pension.  He  was  concerned  in  the  con-  and  the  prisoners  massacred  after  capitulating, 
Bpiracy  of  the  duke  of  Bedmar  against  Venice,  QUIOHES,  KicHfe,  or  UiLATEOAfi,  a  semi- 
and  being  in  that  city  when  the  plot  was  dis-  civilized  nation  of  Guatemala,  which  was  allied 
covered  narrowly  escaped  witi  his  life.  After  in  blood  and  language  with  the  Kachiquels 
the  disgrace  of  Ms  patron  (1620)  he  was  k^pt  a  and  ZutugUs,  and  connected  more  or  less  inti- 
prisoner  at  his  country  seat,  La  Torre  de  Juan  mately  with,  all  the  members  of  the  great  Tzen- 
Abad,  for  3i  years,  on  charee  of  libelling  the  dal  or  Maya  family.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
government,  but  was  released  without  trial.  He  quest,  the  Quiches  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
EuWished  in  1631  a  collection  of  the  poetry  of  what  is  now  called  Los  Altos,  or  the  bighlanda 
uisdeLeon,  and  a  volume  of  "Poems  by  the  of  Guatemala,  including  the  djstricts'of  Quiche, 
Bachiller  Francisco  de  la  Torre,"  consisting  of  Totonicapam,  and  Qaesaltenango.  The  tradi- 
flonnets,  odes,  caneionei,  elegies,  and  eclogaes,  tions  of  the  Quiches  indicate  that  they  sprnng 
forming  on  the  whole  one  of  the  best  collec-  from  the  Toltecan  stock,  either  as  a  colony  or 
tions  of  miscellaneous  poetry  in  the  Spanish  as  a  fragment  thrown  off  at  the  time  of  the 
language,  and  being  probably  the  work  of  disruption  of  the  Toltecan  power,  which  had 
Quevedo  himself.  In  1639,  having  made  an-  its  seafcin  the  centre  of  Chiapas,  and  of  which 
other  visit  to  Madrid,  he  was  seized  one  night  Palenque  was  probably  the  capital.  Their  reo- 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  and  thrown  into  a  ords,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  members  of  tho 
damp  dungeon  in  a  convent.  His  alleged  of-  royal  house,  who  wrote  them  out  immediately 
fence  was  the  composition  of  some  satirical  after  the  conquest,  give  a  long  array  of  kings, 
verses  which  had  been  laid  under  the  king's  and  imply  a  high  antiquity  for  the  nation.  It 
napkin  at  dinner;  and  though  it  was  soon  dis-  seems  that  the  Kachiquels  and  Zntagils  were 
covered  that  another  had  written  them,  he  was  once  embraced  in  the  Quiche  kingdom,  and 
kept  for  4  years  in  rigorous  confinement.  His  that  their  separation  was  the  act  of  the  king 
papers  having  been  twice  seized  by  the  govern-  Acxopi!,  who  had  two  sons,  between  whom  he 
ment,  the  greater  part  of  his  works  have  never  divided  hia  power,  retaining  to  himself  the 
been  printed.  Among  hia  published  writings  capital  and  surrounding  regions,  which  pre- 
are ;  "  On  the  Providence  of  God ;"  "  God's  served  the  name  of  Quidi^.  These  three  divi- 
Politics  and  Christ's  Government,"  in  which  he  sions,  subsequently  becoming  hostile,  were 
endeavors  to  collect  a  complete  body  of  pohti-  easily  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  Alvarado 
cal  philosophy  from  the  example  of  the  Sav-  encountered  his  most  vigorous  resistance  in 
ionr ;  "  On  a  Holy  Life ;"  "  The  Militant  Life  Quich6,  where  the  king,  Tecum-TJmam,  went 
ofaOhristian,"&c.  His  most  celebrated  works  outto  meet  him,  according  to  the  chroniclers, 
are  his  prose  satires,  in  which  he  exhibits  more  with  232,000  men.  They  fought  with  great 
wit  than  delicacy.  Of  these  we  may  mention  bravery,  but  musketry  and  cannon,  and  above 
his  "History  and  Life  of  the  great  Sharper,  all  the  terror  inspired  by  tho  Spanish  horse, 
Paul  of  Segovia"  (1627) ;  his  treatise  "  On  all  proved  too  powerful  for  resistance  with  the 
Things,  and  many  more ;"  "  The  Tale  of  Tales ; "  rude  means  at  their  command.  The  battle  Jast- 
and  "  Letters  of  the  Knight  of  the  Forceps"  ed  6  days,  the  Indians  fighting  as  they  fell  back 
(Gartai  del  canallero  de  la  Tenaza,  1636),  His  with  furious  desperation.  The  king  at  lastwaa 
Saefloa,  or  "  Visious,"perhaps  themost  popular  slain  by  Alvarado,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
and  effective  of  his  satires,  were  published  col-  Quiches  was  completed. — The  ruins  of  the  city 
leclively  in  1685  and  J^anslated  into  Bi^lish  of  Quiche,  described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  attest  the 
by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  in  1708.  They  dis-  grandeur  and  power  of  this  people,  and  give  a 
play  a  great  deal  of  bold  and  original  thought,  fair  support  to  the  early  accounts  of  their  nnm- 
but  are  coarse,  overdrawn,  and  affectedly  cpi-  bers.  The  district  which  they  occupied  is  the 
io.  A  collection  of  Quevedo's  poetry  best  populated  portion  of  Guatemala,  and  is  al- 
a  made  by  Salas  in  1648,  and  another  by  Al-  most  purely  Indian,  the  ancient  language  being 
aerete  in  1670,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Spanish  still  in  general  use.  The  people  are  described 
Parnassus,  divided  into  its  two  Summits,  with  by  M.  Arthur  Morelet  as  "an  active,  courageous 
the  Nina  Caatilian  Muses."  The  best  edition  race,  whose  heads  never  grow  gray,  persever- 
of  hig  works  is  that  of  Sancho  (11  vols.  8vo.,  ing  in  their  industry,  skilful  in  almost  every 
Madrid,  1790-'94).  A  translation  of  the  satir-  department  of  art,  good  workers  in  iron  and 
ical  works  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1798.  -  the  precious  metals,  generally  well  dressed, 
QUIBERON",  ft  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  neat  in  person,  with  a  firm  step  and  indepen- 
partment  of  Morbihan,  Mtuated  on  a  peninsula  dentbearing,  and  altogether  constituting  a  class 
of  the  same  name,  which  forms  with  several  of  citizens  who  only  require  to  be  better  edu- 
small  islands  a  fine  bay;  pop.  about  8,000,  In  cated  to  rise  equal  to  the  best."  Their  language 
1746,duringthe  warof  the  Austrianauccession,  is  regarded  as  a  purer  dialect  than  either  the 
the  English  attempted  a  landing  here,  but  were  Kachiquel  or  Zntugil,  with  which  it  is  compared 
Impulsed  with  great  loss.  On  June  27, 1795,  a  by  Fray  Ildefonso  Flores,  in  his  Arte  de  la  leu- 
body  of  French  royalists  under  D'Hervilly  and  gua  Kachigvel  (Guatemala,  17BS). 
Puisaye'landed  here  from  an  English  fleet,  and  QUICHUAS,  one  of  the  four  great  families 
took  possession  of  Fort  Penthievre,  by  which  into  which  the  aboriginal  Peruvians  were  di- 
the  peninsula  is  defended ;  but  they  were  de-  vided,  the  others  being  the  Ajmares  (Incas), 
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the  Atacamas,  and  the  Changos,  each  speaking  E.  coast  of  Africa,  sitnated  on  the  left  bank  of 

distinct  languages,  hut  those  of  tlie  Quiciiuaa  the  river  Quilimane,  the  N.  arm  of  the  Zam- 

and  Aymares  having  so  many  affinities  as  to  he  hesi,  16  m.  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  17°53'S.,  long, 

regarded  as  dialects  of  a  common  tongue.   The  37°  1'  E. ;  pop.  ahout  15,000.    It  is  irregularly 

Qnichuaswerethcespecialsubjectsof thelncas,  built,  some  of  the  dwellings  being  of  brick, 

and  the  nucleus  of  their  empire,  ocoupjing  the  some  of  mud,  and  many  of  reedsand  grass.  The 

capital,  Cuzco,  and  a  vast  extent  of  the  sur-  chief  exports  are  gold  and  ivory, 
rounding  country.    Numerically  they  were  the       QUILLWORT,  a  submerged  agnatic  plant 

dominant  race  of  Peru,  and  their  language  was  with  rush-like  or  quiUed  leaves,  proceeding 

the  most  widely  diffused  of  any  spoken  in  the  from  a  common  contracted  stem  (eoTmut),  which 

empire.  At  this  day  they  compose  nearly  three  emits  roots  from  beneath.    From  itsevergreen 

fourths  of  the  Indian  population  of  Peru  and  condition  throughout  the  yeai",  it  has  received 

Bolivia.    Physically  they  are  short,  with  broad  the  generic  name  of  isoete»  (Gr.  icrot,  equal,  and 

chests,  Mid  capable  of  long  and  severe  exertion,  trot,  year).     Its  organs  of  propagation  are 

Their  complexion  has  not  the  coppery  hue  of  lodged  in  chambered  conceptacles  (sporocarps), 

the  North  American  Indians,  nor  the  yellow  enclosed  in  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  and  filled 

tinge  of  the  Indians  occupying  the  lowerre^ons  with    minute,    irregularly    spherical    bodies 

of  South  America,  but  may  be  described  as  (oopTuiridia),  which  at  first  cohere  in  fours, 

olivo-brown  or  bronze.    Their  color  as  well  as  The  quillworts  belong  to  the  natural  order  hy- 

their  physical  peculiarities  have  been  ascribed  dropterides   or  water  ferns,   and  are  cellular, 

to  the  fact  of  their  occupying  a  country  ele-  cryptogamous  plants.     The  lake  qnillwort  (J. 

vated  from  7,500  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  lacvstrU,  Linn.)  is  the  most  common  form,  and 

where  the  chmate   is   always   cool   and  dry.  is  found  on  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  in  slow 

Their  features  are  strongly  marked,   and  ac-  streams  in  New  England.     Other  species  are 

cording  to  D'Orblgny  have  a  closer  resemblance  known  in  the  southern  and  western  states. 
to  those  of  the  Mexicans  than  those  of  any        QUILOA,  a  town  of  E.  Africa,  on  an  island 

other  American  nations,  from  which  they  are  of  the  same  name  off  the  coast  of  Zanguehar, 

further  distinguished  as  having  the  least  beard,  in  iat.  8°  57'  S.,  long.  89°  37' E.;  pop.  about 

What  is  known  as  Peruvian  civilization,  art,  7,000,     It  has  a  fort  built  of  mud  and  bricks 

and  religion,  attests  their  intellectual  and  moral  and  whitewashed,  and  is  partly  surrounded 

characteristics  and  capabilities.   Previous  to  the  with  walls.     The  streets  are  narrow,  and  many 

conquest  they  had  made  considerable  advances  of  the  houses  are  two  stories  high ;  and  tliere 

in  science,  apparently  without  foreign  aid  or  is  a  large  mosque  with  25  domes.    At  one 

suggestions.    They  had  a  decimal  system  of  time  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on,  hut  it 

numeration,  a  circumstance  which  widely  dis-  is 'of  little  importance  now.     Quiloa  forms  a 

tingaishes   them    from  the  Mexicans,  whose  dependency  of  the  sultan  of  Zanribar.    When 

system  was  viginteMmal.     They  had  observed  the  Portuguesenavigatorsflrstvisitedtbat  part 

the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  accurately  de-  of  the  world,  Quiloa  was  a  large  town,  and  the 

termined  the  length  of  the  solar  year.     "  They  capital  of  a  prince  who  ruled  over  Sofala  and 

cultivated  poetry  and  music,"  says  Prichard,  Mozambique.    In  1605  it  was  taken  and  burned 

"and  the  roimdelays  of  thelncas  were  cele-  byErancisco  de  Almeida,  and  the  Portuguese 

brated  by  the  Spanish  writers  for  their  pathetic  afterward  built  a  fort,  but  were  compelled  to 

and  beautiful  simplicity.    Their  language  was  abandon  it  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy 

harmonious,  graceful,  and  formed  by  the  most  nature  of  the  climate.     It  subsequently  became 

artificial  system  of  inflections  and  combinations,  a  slave  depot,  and  continued  to  be  enriched  by 

Their  rehgion  was,  if  we  may  apply  such  epi-  that  traffic  till  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 

thets  to  any  uninspired  f^ith,  the  mere  result  tury,  when  the  island  was  captured  by  pirates 

of  the  inward  light  of  an  untaught  human  from  Madagascar,  who  held  it  until  they  were 

mind,inthehighestdegreespiritualandsublime.  expelled  by  a  force  sent  from  Zanzibar  by  the 

They  recognized  in  Paohacamac  the  invisible  imam  of  Muscat. 

God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  supreme  over  QUTtT,  James,  an  English  actor,  bom  in 
all,  who  governed  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  London,  Feb.  24,  1693,  died  in  Bath,  Jan.  31, 
bodies,  and  whom  they  worshipped  witliout  1768.  His  grandfatlier  had  been  lord  mayor 
image  or  temple  in  the  open  air ;  while  to  the  of  Dublin,  and  his  father  removing  to  that  city 
sun,  his  visible  creature,  they  erected  temples,  after  his  birth,  James  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
honored  him  with  costly  gifts,  and  with  rites  versity  there,  and  when  20  years  old  went  to 
performed  by  consecrated  virpns."  Some  au-  London,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
thors  classify  the  ancient  Peruvians  under  three  in  the  Temple.  Having  obtained  an  engage- 
heads  :  the  Aymares  (including  the  Quichuas  ment  at  Drury  Lane  in  1717,  he  at  first  acted 
and  Aymares),  the  Ohinchas  (corresponding  subordinate  parts,  but  gained  some  reputation 
with  the  Changes  of  Prichard),  and  the  Euan-  in  the  character  of  B^azet.  In  1721  he  se- 
caa  or  Atacamas.  cured  his  femeby  acting  Eabtaff  in  the  "Merry 
QUICKSILVER.  See  Mebcuky.  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  greatly  increased  it 
QUIETISM.  See  Molinos.  in  1781  by  excelling  Barton  Booth  in  the  part 
QUILIMANE,  or  Kiliuane,  a  town  of  the  of  Cato ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  Garrick  in 
Portuguese  territory  of  Mozambique,  on  the  1741,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
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la  1748  he  retired  from  the  stage,  thereafter  veneration  among  the  ancients,  and  was  re- 

residin^at  Bath,  bul> in  1749  appeared  in  Tliom-  garded  as  emblematic  of  love  and  happiness, 

eon's  tragedy  of  "  Ooriolanns,"     Ho  played  for  ManymythBareconnectedwithit,  andfromthe 

the  last  time,  aa  Falstatf,  on  Maruh  19,  1753,  rabbinical  writings  it  is  even  thought  to  hava 

refusing  to  play  afterward  because  be  had  lost  been  the  forbiddeo  frnit.    The  earliest  berbal- 

his  voice.     He  received  a  pension  from  George  ists  malte  mention  of  the  quince  tree  as  very 

III.,  whom  in  his  youth  he  had  instructed  in  common  in  the  gardens  of  England.    There' 

elocution.     He  once  releaaed  Thomson  the  poet  are  several  varieties,  but  the  most  distinct  are 

from  imprisonment  in  a  sponging  house,  pay-  the  pear-shaped,  which  is  donbtless  the  typical 

ing  his  debts  to  the  amount  of  ilOO,  although  form,  the  apple-shaped,  and  the  Portugal.   The 

be  was  personally  nnacquainted  with  him  at  first  is  the  most  abundant  bearer,  but  its  fruit  ia 

the  time.  not  so  ranch  esteemed  as  that  of  the  second; 

QUINARY  SYSTEM.  See  EjfioMOtOGT,  and  this  however  is  only  a  seedling  variation,  and 

Oenituologt.  its  seeds  when  sown  produce  the  pear-shaped 

QUINAULT,  PnitiPPE,  a  French  dramatist,  quince  as  frequently  as  its  own  form.     To  re- 

liorn  in  Paris,  June  3,  1635,  died  there,  Nov.  produce  it  with  certainty,  recourse  must  be  bad 

28,1688.    He  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  was  to  other  means.    The  Portugal  is  not  so  good  a 

patronized  by  the  dramatist  Tristan  I'Hermite.  bearer  as  the  others,  nor  is  the  color  of  its  fruit 

When  about  18  years  old  he  produced  on  the  of  so  depp  an  orange.    The  orange  qnince  is  a 

stage  a  5-act  comedy,  Le»  rieales,  which  was  local  sub-variety,  and  so   is  the  large-frnited 

received  with  applause.    He  studied  law,  got  quince  of  the  fruit  catalogues, — The  quince  tree 

rich  by  marriage,  assumed  the  title  of  conn-  is  readily  propagated  by  its  seeds,  which,  ripen 

cillor  before  fie  parliament,  and  bought  an  as  well  as  those  of  the  apple,  and  can  be  sown 

office  as  auditor  ia  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  in  the  same  manner;  layers  produce  fine  plants, 

afterward  a  post  in  the  royal  household.    In  and  even  cuttings,  put  in  the  ground  in  autumn 

16G5  he  produced  hia  best  comedy.  La  mire  or  early  in  the  spring  ia  some  moist  shady 

coquette,  ou  lea  amanta  corrigh.    He  was  less  situation,  root  easily.    The  better  sorts  can  be 

fortunate  in  the  serious  drama,  Astarte,  his  also  budded,  using  the  inferior  kinds  for  stocks, 

only  tragedy  which  is  now  remembered,  owing  or  even  the  common  thorn.     The  tree  used  as 

its  notoriety  to  the  ridicnle  of  Boileau.    In  a  standard  needs  little  pruning,  Femoving  the 

1672  he  became  acquainted   with  Lnlly  the  lateral  branches  merely,  or  thinning  the  top  to 

composer,  and  wrote  lyrical  tragedies  to  which  secure  larger  fruit.    It  delights  in  a  rich  mel- 

Lnlly  furnished  the  music.     In  conjunction  low  soil,  and  will  repay  the  cost  of  annual  top- 

witb  MoliJre  and  Corneille,  he  wrote  some  dressing  with  manures.    Care  should  be  taken 

parts  of  FmjiM,  an  operatic  ballet  extempo-  to  examine  the  base  of  the  trunk  for  the  rav- 

rized  for  one  of  the  royal  festivals  at  Versailles,  ages  of  the  borer    (aaperda  bimttata,  Say), 

He  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy.  Hia  which  prove  very  destructive.    A  remarkable 

complete  works  were  published  in  1739  and  jellow  taagas(eentridmm  C^(?OTii(e)  sometimes 

1778  (5  vols.l2mo.)i  his  (Euvrea  ehoisies  in  attacks  the  young  fruit  and  canaes  a  considera- 

1843  (2  vols.  8vo.),  ble  loss.    The  quince  tree  is  used  for  stocks  for 

QUINCE,  the  fruit  of  a  low,  straggling  tree  budding  or  engrafting  the  pear  when  needed 

( Gydcnia  'Bulgaris,  Fersoon),  belonging  to  the  for  dwarfs ;  the  best  sorts  of  qnince  stock  are 

natural  order  p<)mojW(E,  which  likewise  includes  the  Portugal,  which  has  a  more  vigorous  and 

the  medlar,  apple,  pear,  &c.    (See  Fbab.)    The  free  growth,  and  a  variety  called  the  Angers, 

common  quince  tree  has  a  crooked  stem,  rising  As  a  fruit  the  qnince  is  chiefly  used  for  pre- 

to  the  height  of  8  to  15  feet;  in-egular  and  serving  with  sugar,  and  in  making  marma- 

twisted  branches,  its  bark  smooth  and  brown-  lades,  jellies,  &c,    A  wine  fa  made  of  it  in 

\Ai  black ;  leaves  ovate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  en-  England.    The  mucilage  which  envelopes  the 

tiro,  dusiy  green  above,  tomentose  beneath;  seeds  is  useful  in  relieving  sore  throat. — The 

the  flowers  large,  the  calyx  tomentose,  and  the  Chinese  quince  (G  Sinensu,  Thouin)  ia  a  very 

sepals  serrulated  and  somewhat    leaiy ;    the  handsome  species,  growing  SO  feet  high  in 

corolla  of  5  pale  red  or  white  petals,  which  are  an  arborescent  manner;  its  leaves  are  ovate, 

no  longer  than  the  sepals ;  stamens  20  or  more  acuminated  at  both  ends,  acutely  serrate  and 

in  a  single  row ;  fruit  large,  globular,  oblong  shining,  smooth  when  full  grown ;  the  flowers 

or  pear-shaped,  of  a  nob  orange  or  yellow  color  rosy,  becoming  red;  fruit  e^-shaped,   large, 

when  ripe,  and  emitting  a  peculiarly  pleasant  hard,  almost  juiceless,  and  of  a  greenish  color, 

smell,  but  which  to  many  persons  is  disagree-  The  Japan  quince  ((7.  Jamnica,  Pcrs.)  is  one  of 

ably  strong.    The  classical  generic  name  of  the  the  most  desirable  shrubs  in  cultivation,  and  is 

quince  tree  indicates  its  connection  with  Cydon,  conspicuous  for  its  rich  and  abundant  crimson 

a  city  of  Crete,  but  it  is  thought  not  to  have  blossoms  in  early  spring.    It  was  known  in 

been  indigenous  to  that  country.    Atthepres-  England  about  50  years  ago,'  and  has  found 

ent  day  it  occurs  spontaneously  in  the  south  favor  widely  in  America  for  nearly  the  same 

of  France  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. —  period.    Its  stem  is  low,  straggling,  and  bush- 

The  quince  is  mentioned  by  Columella  and  by  like,   throwing   up   numerons   spiny    suckers, 

Pliny,  who  gives  directions  how  it  can  be  kept  which  fit  it  for  use  in  making  live  hedges ;  its 

for  winter  use.  It  was  in  much  esteem  and  leaves  are  oval,  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  cre- 
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nately  serrated,  emooth  on  botli  sides,  stipulea  the  British,  he  fearleasly  denounced  the  op- 

reniform  and  serrated;   flowers  mostly  2  or  8  pressions  of  the  parMaineoi  and  its  violations 

together,  calys  smooth,  the  sepals  short,  oh-  of  therightaof  the  colonists, inpnblic  meetings 

tuse,  entire;  corollawith5 rich crirasoa petals;  and  through  the  press.    Though  of  a  slender 

etamens  in  3  rows ;  fniit  small,  hard,  austere,  frame  and  imperfect  health,  he  had  a  voice  of 

with  a,  singular  aromatic  and  peppery  perfume,  great  compass  and  heanty,  a  graceful  and  pas- 

and  of  a  greenish  yellow  color.    The  Japan  sionate  delivery,  and  a  flow  of  thought  at  once 

quince  trained  to  a  wall  or  upon  a  framework  ferrid  and  logical,  which  placed  him  in  the 

produces  a  very  fine  effect,  and  when  trained  first  rank  of  the  orators  of  tnat  day.    His  name 

to  a  single  stem  its  drooping  branches  are  very  was  always  joined  by  his  contemporaries,  and 

picturesque.    It  is  propagated  from  pieces  of  still  contmues  to  be  BO,  with  those  of  James 

its  roots,  from  suckers  and  layers,  or  from  out-  Otis  and  Joseph  "Warren,  as  men  who  were 

tings.    A  very  distinct  variety  with  creamy  and  most  powerfully  influent!^  in  causing  the  revo- 

blush-tinted  flowers,  and  another  with  semi-  lution,  thongli  death  or  calamity  hindered  them 

double  red  flowers,  are  known  to  gardeners,  from  assisting  in  its  progress  and  its  triumph. 

Other  superior  varieties  are  the  results  of  the  Beside  his  speeches  ia  town  meetings  and  other 

labors  of  floriculturista.  public  assemblies,  in  FaneuU  Lai!  and  the  Old 

QUINOY.  I.  A  township  of  Norfolk  co..  South  church,  he  inflamed  and  directed  the 
Mass.,  8  m.  S.  byE.  from  Boston,  bordering  on  public  sentiment  of  that  critical  time  by  his 
Quincy  bay,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Old  Colony  bold  and  animated  appeals  through  the  news- 
and  Tall  Eiver  rwlroad;  pop.  in  1860,  6,788.  papersof  the  day, under  varioussignatures, but 
About  3  m.  from  the  bay,  in  an  elevated  range,  with  no  real  concealment  of  authorship.  In 
areimmense  quarries  of  granite,  employingover  May,  17M,  he  published  his  principal  political 
800  men,  and  yielding  to  the  annual  value  of  work,  "Observations  on  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
about  1250,000.  The  village  is  beautifully  sit-  with  Thoughts  on  Civil  Government  and  Stand- 
nated  on  a  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  ing  Annies."  This  was  published  with  hb  own 
It  contains  a  town  house,  a  newspaper  office,  2  name  on  the  title  page,  and  produced  a  strong 
banks,  and  8  churches,  viz. :  2  Congregational,  and  permanent  influence  on  the  opinions  and 
1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  2  Roman  Catholic,  purposes  of  the  period.  In  it,  as  in  his  anony- 
and  1  Universalist,  It  was  formerly  called  mous  writings,  he  distinctly  states  the  inevita- 
Braintree,  and  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  ble  necessity  of  the  appeal  to  arms  which  soon 
Gov.  John  Hancock,  and  Presidents  John  followed,  but  which  few  were  then  ready  to 
Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  1828  a  regard  as  unavoidable,  and  plainly  shadows 
stone  church  was  erected,  containing  monu-  forth  independence  as  the  necessary  result, 
ments  to  the  memory  of  John  Adams  and  his  which  slall  fewer  were .  then  ready  to  con- 
wife,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his  wife,  template.  This  work  was  republished  in  Lon- 
A  horse  railroad  is  in  process  of  construction  don,  and  excited  much  attention  on  the  part 
connecting  Quincy  with  Boston,  II.  The  cap-  both  of  ministerialists  and  the  opposition.  It 
ital  of  Adams  co..  111.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  bears  marks  of  having  been  written  in  fervid 
160  m.  from  St.  Louis,  110  m,  W.  from  Spring-  haste  at  momenta  snatched  from  profession^ 
field,  and  368  m.  S.  W,  from  Chicago ;  pop.  in  avocations.  He  had  not  even  time  to  cor- 
1860, 13,718.  It  is  handsomely  situated  on  an  rect  the  proofs,  which  service  was  performed 
elevated  bluff  commanding  an  extensive  view  for  him  by  Samuel  Adams.  An  attempt 
of  the  river  and  country  around,  and  has  an  ac-  was  made  to  deter  him  from  publishing 
tive  trade.  It  contains  the  court  house,  a  num-  this  work  by  an  elaborate  and  well  written 
her  of  manufacturing  establishments,  3  banks,  letter  sent  to  him  anonymously,  but  believed 
5  newspaper  offices,  and  21  churches.  It  has  to  have  proceeded  from  a  high  functiouaiy  of 
very  extensive  railroad  communications,  being  the  government.  To  this  letter  he  made  a  brief 
the  W.  terminus  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  but  spirited  reply  through  the  "Massachusetts 
and  Quincy,  and  the  Quincy  and  Toledo  rail-  Gazette,"  and  forthwith  proceeded  with  the 
roads,  and  is  also  connected  with  St.  Joseph,  publication.  Previously  to  this,  however,  af- 
on  the  Missouri,  by  a  rwlroad  to  FalmjTa.  ter  the  "Boston  massacre"  of  March  6,  ItVO, 

QUINOT.  I.  JosiAH,  jr.  (so  known  to  his  he  gave  the  strongest  proof  possible  of  his 
contemporaries  to  distinguish  him  from  his  moral  courage  and  sense  of  professional  duty, 
father  of  the  same  name,  who  survived  him).  Immediately  upon  the  arrest  of  Oapt.  Preston 
an  American  lawyer,  orator,  and  political  and  the  soldiers  who  fired  upon  me  people, 
writer  of  the  period  just  preceding  the  revo-  application  was  made  on  their  behalf  to  Mr. 
lution,  bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  23, 1744,  died  at  Quincy  and  to  John  Adams  to  act  as  their 
sea  off  Gloucester,  Mass.,  April  26, 1775.  He  counsel.  This  duty  they  accepted  in  the  face 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1763,  and  of  the  strongest  popular  opprobrium,  and  in 
studied  law  with  Osenbridge  Thacher,  jr.,  a  the  case  of  the  former  of  an  impassioned  re- 
barrister  in  large  practice,  whom  on  his  death  monstrance  from  his  father.  They  were  not  de- 
in  1765  he  succeeded  in  his  business  and  took  terred  from  their  duty,  however,  and  on  the 
at  once  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  trials  the  next  autumn  the  acquittal  of  the 
After  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  notwith-  prisoners  justified  their  course,  and  did  honor 
standing  the  miUtai-y  occupation  of  Boston  by  to  the  sense  of  justioe  and  self-control  of  the 
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people  of  Boston.  In  1773  the  severity  of  his  the  turn  of  hia  tftlenfa  and  studies  for  pnblio 
professional  labors  iind  the  political  excitements  life.  He  was  a  candidate  for  congress  in  1799, 
of  the  time  told  so  powerfully  on  Mr.  Qain-  bat  waa  defeated  in  tiiat  year  and  twice  after- 
cy's  health,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  ward  by  the  democratic  candidate.  In  1805 
himself  from  both  for  a  time.  He  accordingly  he  was  elected  and  served  until  1818.  During 
sailed  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  paid  a  visit  of  the  whole  t*rm  of  his  parliamentary  life  the 
a  few  weeks  to  that  city,  retarning  on  horse-  federal  party  was  iu  a  hopeless  minority.  Its 
back  in  the  spring.  During  this  tour  he  put  only  service  was  one  of  protest,  and  Mr.  Quin- 
himself  in  communication  with  the  principal  cy  waa  its  most  promiuent  and  efficient  mem- 
■whigs  of  the  southern  and  middle  states,  and  ber  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  With  great 
established  a  plan  of  correspondence  between  readiness  in  debate,  eamEstness  and  fervoi- 
them  and  the  Massachusetts  patriots  which  waa  of  speech,  qniokness  of  wit,  keenness  of  satire, 
of  material  service  in  organizing  the  revolu-  and  the  most  thorough  personal  intrepidity,  he 
tbtt.  The  health  of  Mr,  Qnincy  again  yield-  was  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  tlie  adminis- 
ingtohis  severe  application  to  affairs,  he  was  trations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  The  embar- 
prevailed  upon  in  Sept,  1774,  by  the  urgency  go,  the  war  of  1812,  the  erection  of  the  Orleans 
of  political  as  well  as  personal  friends,  to  pro-  territory  into  a  state,  which  were  the  chief 
ceed  to  England  on  a  private  mission  for  the  publiomeasuresof  that  period,  he  encountered 
popular  cause,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  his  with  the  most  untiring  hostility.  He  was  one  of 
health.  This  visit,  occurring  at  so  critical  a  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  among  northern  men  to 
moment,  excited  considerable  notice  in  London,  denounce  the  slaveholding  interest  as  a  rising 
He  had  interviews,  at  their  own  request,  with  and  dangerous  tyranny.  In  1813  he  declined 
Lord  Korth  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  was  in  a  reelection,  and  returned  to  private  life,  divid- 
oonstant  intercourse  with  Dr.  Franklin,  Ool.  ing  bis  year  between  Boston  and  his  country 
Hartley,  Gov.  Pownall,  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  seat  at  Quincy,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
Col.  BarrS,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Price,  and  other  energy  to  scientific  tonning.  He  was  immedi- 
prominent  friends  of  America.  Lord  HiUs-  ately  elected  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
borough  denounced  him  with  Dr.  Franklin,  in  where  his  opposition  to  the  war  was  as  earnest 
his  place  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  a  man  who,  as  in  congress,  and  qaite  as  annoying  to  the 
if  the  government  did  its  daty,  "  would  be  in  administration,  inasmuch  as  the  federalists  had 
Newgate  or  at  Tyburn."  The  results  of  his  a  large  majority  in  both  houses.  He  joined  in 
mission  he  and  the  English  whigs  regarded  as  the  protest  of  the  legislature  against  the  war 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  American,  and  the  admission  of  Louisiana,  and  reported 
cause;  but  they  were  of  a  nature  that  could  the  famous  resolution,  occasioned  by  a  pro- 
not  be  committed  to  writing  with  safety  to  the  posed  vote  of  thanks  to  Capt.  Lawrence  for  the 
parties  concerned.  He  accordingly  prepared  capture  of  the  Peacock,  to  the  effect  that  in  a 
to  return  early  in  the  spring  of  1775,  against  war  waged  without  justifiable  cause  and  for 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Pothergill,  postponing  hia  conquest  and  ambition,  it  was  not  becoming  a 
chances  of  recovery  to  the  discharge  of  a  pub-  moral  and  religious  people  to  express  approba- 
Uo  daty.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  grow  tion  of  exploits  not  immediately  connected  with 
worse  and  died  just  before  arriving.  Almost  the  defence  of  the  seacoast  and  harbor.  He 
his  last  words  were  that  he  should  die  content  remained  in  the  state  senate  until  1821,  when 
could  he  have  but  an  hour's  interview  with  he  was  dropped  by  the  federal  managers  nn- 
Samuel  Adams  or  Joseph  Warren.  The  revo-  der  an  impression  that  his  uncompromising 
lutien  had  been  begun  at  Lexington,  but  he  had  course  had  weakened  his  popularity.  His  im- 
not  the  consolation  of  knowing  it.  His  death  mediate  election  to  the  house  of  representa- 
caused  a  general  grief  throughout  the  country,  tivea  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  showed  that 
as  his  labors  in  exciting  the  revolution  were  they  misunderstood  the  people,  and  he  was 
universally  acknowledged,  and  the  loss  of  the  elected  speaker,  which  office  he  held  while  in 
serviceahewasexpectedtorenderinitaprosecu-  the  house.  In  1823,  however,  he  resigned  to 
Hon,  had  he  survived,  as  universally  lamented,  take  the  office  of  judge  of  the  municipal  court 
n,  JosiAH,  on  American  statesman,  son  of  of  Boston,  During  his  short  term  of  judicial 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston,  Feb,  4,  1773,  office  he  first  Md  down  the  law  in  the  case  of 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Phillips  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  indicted  for  a  libel  on 
academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated  John  N.  Maffitt,  that  the  publication  of  the 
at  Harvard  college  in  1790.  He  studied  law  truth,  with  a  good  intention  and  for  a  jnstifia- 
■with  Judge  William  Tudor  of  Boston,  but  the  ble  end,  is  not  libellous.  This  ruling  escited 
practice  of  the  profession  had  fewer  atti'actiona  great  discussion  and  no  small  censure  at  the 
for  him  than  the  stirring  politics  of  that  day,  time,  but  is  now  the  acknowledged  rule  of 
when  the  people  of  the  countryhadjuat  begun  law  in  this  country  and  in  Englani  The  nest 
to  organize  themselves  into  parties,  under  the  year,  1823,  he  left  the  bench  to  become  the 
fierce  excitement  of  the  French  revolution,  mayor  of  Boston,  being  the  second  incumbent 
He  joined  the  federalists  at  the  birth  of  the  of  that  office.  In  its  administration  he  con- 
party,  and  remained  constant  in  his  allegiance  ducted  himself  with  preeminent  decision,  ener- 
to  it  to  the  last.  He  was  early  selected  as  one  gy,  and  capacity,  and  left  to  municipal  magis- 
fitted  by  hereditary  dispositions  as  well  as  by  trates  everywhere  an  excellent  example  of  in- 
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3113(17,  disinterestedness,  and  fidelity.    In  1828  troduction,  and  in  1828  accompanied  a.  acien- 

he  lost  his  election  through,  the  influence  of  tific  commisBion  to  the  Morea,  whore  he  col- 

the  Are  department,  which  he  had  reorganized,  lected  material  for  Lia  Grice  moderne  et  seg  rap- 

in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  appoint  a  per-  ports  amec  Vantiquiti  (8to.,  18S0),  Becoming  a 

son  he  deemed  incompetent  as  the  chief  engi-  contributor  to  the  Eevue  dea  deux  mondes,  he 

aeer.    The  presidency  of  Harvard  university  published  in  it  in  18S1-'S  a  number  of  papers, 

■was  then  vacant  through  the  resignation  of  beside  an  ambitious  poem  entitled  Aha^cerm, 

Kr,  Kirtland,  and  the  corporation  at  once  and  which  was  reprinted   in   book  form  in  1838. 

unanimously   offered  it   to   him.     Ihere  was  He  also  contributed  to  the  same  periodical  .£«* 

some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  the  poeteade  VAllemagne  (1834);  Lapohie  ipique, 

aipointment  of  a  layman  to  a  post  which  had  Somire,  L'^opee  Latins  (1836),  and  Vipopee 

most  always  been  filled  by  one  of  their  or-  Franfaise  (1837),  and  published  Voyages  d^vn 

der;  but  the  voice  of  the  general  public  ap-  solitaire  (1886),  and  two   poems;    JfapoUon 

proved  the  selection,  and  the  result  jnstified  it.  (1836),  and  Promitliee  (183^,  in  which  he  at- 

He  was  inaugurated  in  June,  1829,  and  held  tempted  to  realize  what  he  conceived  to  be 

the  post  uotil  Aug.  1846,  when  he  resigned,  the  "democratic  epopee."  The  mythical  shape 

followed  by  the  regrets  of  all  the  members  and  and  philosophical  pretensions  of  these  poems 

friends  of  the  college.    A  man  of  the  world  being  little  in  accordance  witli  ^French  taste, 

and  of  business,  as  well  as  a  lover  of  letters,  they  had  but  moderate  success.    He  continued 

he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  college  and  ad-  his  studies  on  epic  poetry  in  a  brilliant  essay 

ministered  its  discipline  in  a  manner  which  Sur  r^>opSe  Indimine,  and,  under  the  title  of 

left  it  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity.    Since  then  Allemagne  et  Ifalie,  published  a  collection  of 

he  has  lived  a  strictly  private  life,  except  in  philosophioal  and  poetical  compositions  (2  vols, 

the  year  1856,  when  he  took  a  promiaent  and  8yo.,  1839),     Although  appointed  in  1889  prcf- 

influential  part,  by  speech  and  through  the  fessorof  foreign  literature  at  Lyons,  he  wrote  in 

press,  being  then  in  his  85th  year,  in  the  efibrt  1840  a  sharp  pamphlet  against  the  policy  of  the 

to  elect  Ool.  Fremont  to  tlie  presidency.     He  government  and  the  war  in  the  East,  under  the 

is  still  living  (1801)  in  full  possession  of  all  his  title  of  1815  et  1840,  which  was  followed  by  an 

mental  faculties  and  the  thorough  enjoyment  Avertissement  mt  pays  in  1841.     This  did  not 

of  life,  the  patriarch  of  the  public  men  of  prevent  his  appointment  in  18i2  to  the  profes- 

Amorica.     Beside  many  speeches  in  congress  sorship  of  the  literature  of  southern  Europe, 

and  orations  on  particular  occasions,  the  chief  just  established  at  the  college  of  France.    He 

fwh'  hare  those  on  July  4,  1826,  the  jubilee  now  produced  Ze  ginie  des  religions,  and  with 

f     dp    dence,  on  the  second  centennial  cele-  Mchelet  began  a   vigorous  crusade    against 

b    ti       f  the  settlement  of  Bosten,  Sept  1830,  the  Jesuits,  whom  they  both  assailed  uuspar- 

and  th     second  centennial  of  Harvard  nni-  inglj  in  their  public  lectures.    Les  Jesuitei,  a 

ty  Sept.  1886,  Mr.  Quincy  has  published  summary  of  these  lectnfes,  which  Oiey  pnb- 

th    w    k    named  below:  "Memoir  of  Josiah  lished  in  conjunction  in  1843,  had  an  immense 

Q       y  J-.,  of  Massachusetts"  (Boston,  1835);  sale;  and Quinet's  own  pamphlets, ile ?a iiSisrie 

H  t    y  of  Harvard  University"  (2  vols.,  Cam-  de  diicusdon  en  matih'e  Teligietise,  E^anse  A 

h  d      1840);  "The  Journals  of  Mnjor  Samuel  ([uelqueg  observations  de  Mgr.  Varchevlqve  de 

Sh  w    h    first  American  Consul  at  Canton,  Paris  (1848),  Z'ultramontanisme,  ou  la  sodeti 

w  h      L  fe  of  the  Author"  (Boston,  1847) ;  moderne  et  Viglise  moderne,  and  VinqiiititUm 

Th  H  story  of  the  Boston  Athenrenm"  et  leg  soeiith  secrites  eit  league  (1844),  were 
(Cambridge,  1851) ;  "  The  Municipal  History  scarcely  less  succeasftil.  But  the  war  had  been 
of  the  Town  and  City  of  Boston  during  two  pushed  too  far  for  the  government  to  overlook 
Centuries"  (Boston,  1852) ;  "  The  Life  of  John  it,  and  Quinot  was  suspended  from  his  profes- 
Quincy  Adams"  (Boston,  1858) ;  "  Essays  on  sorship.  He  occupied  his  leisure  in  visiting 
the  Soiling  of  Cattle"  (Boston,  1859).  III.  Spain,  and  printed  on  his  return  Mes  tacanees 
Edmund,  a  political  and  miscellaneous  author,  en  E^gne,  and  Le  Christianisme  et  la  rSvolu- 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Boston,  Feb,  1,  tion  Franfaise  (1846),  The  next  year,  being 
1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  elected  a  deputy  by  his  native  town,  he  par- 
in  1827.  He  has  published  "  Wensley,  a  Story  tieipated  in  the  reform  manifestations,  took 
without  a  Moral"  (Boston,  1854),  and  has  been  up  arms  in  Feb.  1848,  and  triumphantly  re- 
ft frequent  contributor  to  literary  periodicals  sumedhisprofessorshipatthecollegeofrranoe, 
and  political  newspapers.  He  has  long  been  where  he  was  proud  "  to  inaugurate  the  re- 
prominent  among  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists,  public  in  the  very  chair  of  a  king's  lecturer." 

QUIKOY,  QuATBEMfcEB  DB.     Scc  QuATRB-  He  was  oloctcd  colouel  of  the  11th  le^ou  of  the 

Mfens  DE  QpitroT,  national  guard  of  Paris,  and  sent  by  his  depai-t- 

QUINET,  Edoab,  a  French  historian,  poet,  ment  to  the  constituent  and  legislative  assem- 

and  philosopher,  born  at  Bourg-en-Bresse,  de-  blies,  where  he  took  his  seat  among  the  nltra 

partment  of  Ain,  in  1803.    Having  visited  Ger-  radicals.    In  the  mean  time  he  published  hia 

many  and  acquainted  himself  with  German  Evolutions  d'ltalie  (1848),  and  on  the  French 

Shilosnphy,    he   published   a   translation   of  expedition  toBome  issned  a  pamphlet,  Oroisade 

[ei'der's  Ideeg  swr  la  pMloaopMe  de  Vhistoire  AiitrifJtienne,  ^anfaiee,  NapoUtaine  et  £apa- 

de  I'AumamtS  (3  vols.  8vo,,  1827),  with  an  in-  gnole  eontre  la  r^publi^ne  Eomaine.    This  was 
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followed  b7  Vetat  de  aUge  (1849),  Vetmigne-  cipitated  by  addition  of  lime  water;  some  lima 
iaent  du  peaple  (1850),  and  Rethi/yn,  (1851).  combined  with  coloring  matter  falls  with  it. 
By  the  decree  of  Jan.  9,  1862,  he  was  exiled  The  precipitates  are  well  washed  with  water, 
from  France,  and  retired  to  Brussels,  where  he  and  the  residuum  is  pressed,  dried,  and  pulver- 
married  the  daughter  of  Assaki  the  Moldavian  ized.  It  is  then  repeatedly  treated  with  alco- 
poet.  His  dramatic  poem.  Lea  escla/ces,  ap-  hoi,  which  dissolves  the  quinine  and  leaves 
peared  in  1858,  and  a  historical  essay,  Fendor-  moat  of  the  impurities.  These  heing  separated, 
Uon  de  la  r&puhUque  de»  &ats  VhU,  in  1854.  the  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  to 
In  18B5  he  published  a  remarkable  article  in  a  brown  viscid  mass,  which  is  impure  qninia; 
the  Sevue  des  deux  nwndeg,  entitled  PhiloeopMe  or  the  tincture  in  the  distilling  vessel  may  be 
de  VhUtoire  de  France.  He  ha«  since  prepared  neutralized  with  sulphurio  acid,  and  the  alcohol 
an  edition  of  his  (Ev.vre»  eomj>letes  in  10  vols,  being  then  distilled  olF,  an  impure  sulphate  is 
8vo.  and  13mo.,  and  to  these  in  1860  he  added  obtained  which  crystallizes  on  cooling.  This  is 
the  last  of  his  philosophico-poetical  perform-  expressed,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
ances,  Merlin  Venehanteur  (3  vols.  8to.).  to  which  purified  animal  charcoal  has  been 
QUINTC  AOID.  See  Kisio  Acid.  added.  It  is  filtered  while  hot,  and  then  al- 
QUININE,  or  Quinia,  an  alkaline  substance  lowed  to  cool  and  crystallize.  The  purificatioa 
discovered  by  Pelletier  in  1820,  and  procured  is  completed  by  again  dissolving  and  oryatalliz- 
from  that  variety  of  the  yellow  bark  of  tl:o  ing.  Sulphate  of  cinchonia  is  commonly  pres- 
cinchona  tree  known  as  ealUaya.  This  bark  ent,  but  being  more  soluble  does  not  crystallize 
is  the  product  of  the  cinehoTut  ealuaya,  and  so  readily  as  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  re- 
is  exclusively  obtained  from  Bolivia  and  the  mains  in  the  mother  liquor.  This  also  contains 
S.  pari;  of  the  adjoining  Peruvian  province  of  what  Liebig  regards  as  an  amorphous  variety 
Carabaya.  This  yellow  bark  has  been  com-  of  quinine,  which  is  analogous  in  its  properties 
monly  referred  to  th«  einchona  eardifoUa,  but  to  uncrystallizable  sugar;  it  is  known  as  qni- 
it  is  ascertained  that  this  species  of  the  tree,  noidine,  and  possesses  the  same  medical  prop- 
which  is  common  in  New  Granada,  is  unknown  erties  as  the  sulphate.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  or 
in  the  region  where  the  true  quinine  bark  is  more  properly  the  disulphate,  is  the  medicine 
obtained.  Several  other  species  afford  some  commonly  known  as  quinine.  It  consists  of 
quinine,  but  the  other  alkaloid,  cinchonia,  being  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  40,  two  of 
more  abundant  in  their  bark,  they  are  less  valu-  quinine,  S34,  and  8  of  water,  73=436.  It  is 
able  than  the  G.  mlisaya.  The  forests  in  which  in  fine,  white,  silky  crystals,  which  on  exposure 
this  tree  is  found  are  in  the  Bolivian  provinces,  to  the  air  effloresce  and  lose  their  form  together 
Enqaisivi,  Yungos,  Larec^a,  and  Caupolican,  with  their  water  of  crystallization.  It  dis- 
at  distances  of  8  or  10  days'  journey  from  in-  solves  'in  30  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  sep- 
habited  places.  They  are  visited  by  parties  of  arates  on  cooling.  In  ether  it  is  slightly  solu- 
Cascarillos,  men  devoted  to  this  business,  who  ble  Alcohol  when  cold  takes  up  one  part  in 
make  an  encampment  and  roam,  through  the  60,  and  the  diluted  acids,  tartaric  and  oxalic, 
region  around,  cutting  down  the  trees  thej  find  disiohe  it  freely.  In  water  acidulated  with 
and  gathering  the  bark.  That  of  the  bran(,he8,  sulphuiii,  or  other  acid  it  readily  dissolves,  and 
being  laid  in  the  sun,  rolls  up  and  forms  the  this  property  is  taken  advantage  of  in  admin- 
qailled  variety ;  the  larger  pieces  from  the  istermg  the  medicine  in  a  liquid  form.— The 
trunk  are  piled  up  together  and  pressed  flat  by  efiects  of  sulphate  of  qninine  upon  the  system 
weights.  When  dry  they  are  carried  into  the  are  similar  to  ijiose  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  it 
camp,  where  they  are  assorted  for  transporta-  is  now  in  general  use  as  a  substitute  for  this 
tion.  La  Paz  is  the  principal  town  in  the  in-  drug,  being  not  only  more  easily  administered 
terior  where  the  bark  is  collected.  It  is  thence  in  large  doses,  and  better  retained  by  the  stom- 
sent  to  Arica  on  the  coast,  and  fi-om  this  and  ach,  but  also  acting  when  required  through  the 
other  ports  is  largely  exported  to  Europe  and  pores  of  the  skin.  It  is  a  very  powerful  tonio 
the  United  States, — The  manufacture  of  quinine  and  the  most  valuable  i-emedy  in  intermittent 
is  extensively  carried  on  in  Paris,  in  Stratford,  and  remittent  fevers.  It  is  exhibited  in  pills 
England,  and  in  Frankfort^  from  which  place  and  also  in  solution,  and  it  is  found  that  its  ei- 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  are  chiefly  supplied  tremely  bitter  taste  may  bo  neutralized  with- 
with  this  medicine.  In  Philadelphia  the  bnsi-  out  affecting  its  medicinal  efficacy  by  the  addi-- 
ness  of  extracting  it  from  the  hark  is  conduct-  tion  of  ^  of  its  weight  of  tannic  acid.  In  ma- 
ed  in  chemical  establishments  also  upon  a  very  lignant  intermittents  it  has  also  been  applied 
large  scale.  The  quinine  in  the  process  of  its  externally  in  tlie  form  of  an  ointment.  Qmnine 
extraction  is  commonly  converted  into  the  in  large  doses  powerfully  afifeets  the  brain,  and 
sulphate,  which  is  the  salt  chiefly  employed  in  even  as  ordinarily  administered  its  effects  are 
medicine,  and  of  which  from  3.5  to  8  per  cent,  soon  manifest  in  a  feeling  of  lightnessordistea- 
is  usually  Obtained  from  the  yeilow  bark.  The  tion  of  the  head,  ringii^  or  buzzing  sounds,  and 
processes  employed  vary  somewhat  in  differ-  dalness  of  hearing.  Deafness  is  often  induced, 
ent  countries.  Fi-om  a  strong  decoction  of  the  which  however  passes  off;  but  in  very  large 
bar'k  in  water,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  doses  the  most  serious  effects  have  followed  its 
acid  and  filtered,  the  quinine  may  be  set  free  use. — Quinine  is  often  adulterated,  chiefly  with 
from  its  combination  with  kinio  acid  and  pre-  gypsum  and  other  alkaline  or  earthy  salts,  also 
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with  Biigar,  girni,  starcli,  stearine,  caffeine,  and  prodneed  a  small  volume  of  lyric  poems  whose 
Tai-iou3  other  substances.  Any  mineral  sub-  patriotic  spirit  imraetl lately  brought  them  into 
stance  not  Tolatizablo  is  detected  by  exposing  &Tor,  and  in  1805  placed  upon  the  stage  his 
tlie  quinine  to  a  red  iieat,  by  which  the  pure  S'elayo,  intended  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to 
salt  is  entirely  dissipated.  Treatment  with  al-  resist  foreign  oppression,  which  was  equally 
cohol  and  other  solvents  exposes  those  impnri-  well  received.  His  "  Lives  of  Distinguished 
ties  which  are  not  also  soluble  in  them.  Spaniards"  (iBOT),  and  8  volumes  of  selections 
QVISSY(tonaitlitis,amygdaUtJs,oreynani!ht  from  Spanish  poets,  with  critical  notes,  were 
totmllaria;  Fr.  eaqtiinanek),  common  inflam-  prepared  with  the  same  patriotic  motive.  On 
matory  sore  throat,  Thongh  colled  tonalliUs,  the  revolution  of  1808  he  published  his  "  Odea 
the  mHammation  is  rarely  confined  to  the  ton-  to  Emancipated  Spain,"  and,  both  through  the 
Bils  themselves,  bat  involves  the  pharyns,  the  press  and  as  secretary  to  the  eortea  and  the 
Boft  palate,  and  the  uvula,  and  sometimeB  ex-  regency,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  be- 
tends.to  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Itconunences  hidf  of  his  country ;  but  after  the  return  of 
with  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  discomfort  about  Terdinand  VII.  from  France  in  1814,  Quintana 
the  throat,  and  with  pain  in  swallowing.  On  was  confined  for  C  years  in  the  fortress  of  Pam- 
esamination  the  mucous  membrane  lining  tho  peluna.  After  the  revolution  of  1823  he  re- 
throat  is  found  to  be  reddened  and  the  tonsils  maincd  in  Estremadura  until  the  accession  of 
more  or  less  swoilen.  As  the  disease  advances,  Isabella  II.,'  whose  education  he  had  superin- 
the  inflamed  parts,  at  first  pretematurally  tended,  when  lie  was  recalled  to  office,  created 
dry,  become  covered  with  viscid  mucus,  and  a  peer,  and  crowned  with  laurel.  His  com- 
the  distress  of  the  patient  is  greatly  enhanced  plete  works  have  been  published  in  Bivsde- 
by  the  efforts  which  he  is  tempted  to  make  to  neyra's  Bibliotcca  de  autores  Mpafiolet  (1852). 
remove  this  secretion.  In  many  cases  suppura-  QUINTILIAN  (QriSTiLiANre),  Maecub  Fa- 
tion  occurs  in  one  or  both  tonsils;  when  this  bius,  a  Eomaa  rhetorician,  bom  probably  at 
takes  place  those  organs  are  often  enormously  Oalagurris  in  Spain  about  A.  D.  40,  died  about 
swollen,  and  together  with  the  swollen  and  in-  118.  He  was  educated  at  Eome,  etndying  un- 
flamed  palate  may  render  the  breathing  difii-  der  Douiitius  Afer,  and  after  revisiting  his  na- 
cult  and  painfai.  In  such  cases  the  febrile  reao-  tive  country  returned  with  Galba,  and  began 
tion  is  strongly  marked,  the  skin  being  hot  and  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  and  also  be- 
the  pulse  full  and  frequent ;  the  patient  is  en-  came  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence, 
tirely  unable  to  take  nourishment,  and  the  Among  his  pupils  were  the  youn^r  Pliny  and 
voice  becomes  thick  and  characteristic  of  the  the  two  grand-nephews  of  Domitian,  by  which 
disease.  The  pain,  exceedingly  acnte  when  monarch  he  was  invested  with  the  consular 
the  patient  attempts  to  swallow,  or  to  clear  his  honors  and  title.  He  was  the  first  who  re- 
throat  of  the  viscid  mucus  which  adheres  to  it,  ceived  from  the  imperial  treasury  a  regular 
often  extends  to  the  ear,  and  sometimes  is  at-  salary  of  100,000  sesterces  a  year,  which  was 
tended  with  partial  deafness.  The  bursting  of  given  him  by  Vespasian.  For  20  years  he 
the  httle  abscess  formed  in  the  tonsil  is  at  once  taught  oratory  with  such  success,  that  his  name 
followed  by  great  relief  to  the  patient ;  the  became  synonymous  with  excellence  in  the  art. 
matter  has  a  nauseous  taste  and  often  an  ex-  His  great  work  was  a  treatise  on  the  education 
ceedingly  offensive  smell.  The  disease,  though  of  an  orator,  entitled  De  InstituMone  Oratoria 
very  painful,  is  attended  with  little  or  no  LilriXII.  Therearel64declamationsBseribed 
danger;  it  mast  be  remembered,  however,  to  him;  and  he  wrote  also  a  work  De  Cauiit 
that  the  inflammation  may  by  extension  in-  CorruptBi  Eloquentice.  The  first  complete  MS. 
Tolve  the  larynx  and  thus  prove  fatal,  and  of  the  "Institutes"  was  discovered  byPogglo 
eases  are  on  record  in  which  death  has  occur-  Bracciolini  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  while 
red  from  the  nlceration  having  involved  a  attending  the  council  of  Constance.  The  edi- 
branch  of  the  carotid  artery. — The  disease  re-  tioprinceps  was  printed  at  Eome  by  PhU.  de 
quires  but  little  treatment.  A  mild  purgative  Lignamine  (foi,,  14Y0) ;  the  best  edition  is  that 
in  the  commencement  and  the  use  of  warm  begun  by  Spalding  and  finished  by  Zumpt  (8 
water  as  a  gargle  are  all  that  are  necessary,  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1798-1829),  The  "Insti- 
Early  in  the  attack  powdered  guaiao  resin  in  tutes"  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
doses  of  20  or  30  grains,  suspended  in  muci-  Guthrie  (3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1756),  by  Pat- 
lage  or  simp,  several  times  a  day,  often  gives  sail  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1774),  and  by  Watson  (3 
great  relief  and  seems  to  cut  short  the  attack,  vols.,  London,  1856). 

Late  in  the  disease  stimulant  and  astringent  QUTNTUS  CUETIUS  EUFTIS.  See  CnMina, 

gai^les  may  be  advisable.  QUINTUS  ICILIU8.    See  GuiscnAEo. 

QUINTiNA,  Manuel  Josfi,  a  Spanish  poet  QUIPJNT8.  See  Eomcltts. 
and  patriot,  born  in  Madrid  in  1772,  died  there,  QUITCLAIM,  a  word  often  used  in  deeds, 
March  11,  1857.  lie  was  educated  at  Sala-  and  usually  in  connection  with  words  of  grant 
manca  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he  and  conveyance,  when  the  grantor  or  seller  in- 
practised  for  a  time  at  Madrid.  His  tragedy  tends  to  convey  to  the  grantee  or  buyer  all  the 
of  "  The  Duke  of  Viseo,"  imitated  from  "  The  right,  title,  interest,  and  estate  of  the  grantor. 
Castle  Spectre"  of  M.  G.  Lewis,  was  performed  bnt  without  any  warranty  whatever,  whether 
in  1801,  and  was  not  successfuL     In  1802  he  of  title,  quantity,or  any  thing  else.    Sometimes 
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a  deed  purports  to, be  &  deed  of  "grant  and  superintending  several  large  sugar  and  cotton 
qnitclaim,"  when  the  grantor  adds  to  the  words  estates.  In  July,  1846,  he  was  appointed  brig- 
of  grant  aud  conveyance,  words  of  limited  war-  adior-general  in  the  IJ.  8,  army,  and  ordered 
ranty;  as,  for  instance,  warranty  against  him-  to  report  to  Gen.  Taylor  at  Camai^.  Quit- 
aelf  and  all  persona  claiming  by,  from,  through,  man's  brigade  consisted  of  the  lat  Mississippi 
or  under  liim.  Even  this  limited  warranty,  and  1st  Tennessee  regiments.  At  the  battle  of 
and  still  more  a  general  warranty,  wonJd  estop  Monterey,  which  soon  followed,  he  disUnguish- 
tiie  grantor  from  ousting  the  grantee  by  any  ed  himself  by  Jiis  successful  assault  on  Fort 
better  title,  not  coming  through  the  grantee,  Tenerice,  and  his  daring  advance  into  the  heart 
which  the  grantor  might  acquire  subsequently  of  the  city,  fighting  from  house  to  house,  and 
to  his  deed.  But  if  the  deed  were  one  of  grant  driving  the  Mexicans  from  barricades  and  bat- 
and  quitclaim  only,  without  any  warranty,  the  teries.  Soon  after  the  capitulation  of  Monterey, 
grantor  might  then  assort  sudi  a  title.  For  at  his  own  request,  he  was  ordered  to  report 
eiamplo,  A  selb  and  conveys  to  B,  by  grant  to  M^or-Gen.  Scott  at  Tampico.  At  the  siege 
and  quitclaim  only,  for  a  full  price,  an  estate  of  Vera  Crua,  he  commanded  in  the  first  sharp 
to  which  it  turns  out  that  A  has  no  title.  But  engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  subsequently 
A  subsequently  acquires  title  to  it  by  inhori-  led  an  expedition  against  Alvarado,  in  oonjunc- 
tance  from  the  true  owner,  A  may  now  get  tion  with  the  na^al  forces  under  Com.  Perry, 
the  estate  from  B;  but  not  if  he  granted  with  He  rqoined  the  army  soon  after  the  battle  of 
■warranty,  because  if  he  then  took  the  estate  Cerro  Gordo,  and  formed  part  of  the  advance 
by  his  better  title,  B  would  turn  round  upon  under  Gen.  Worth  that  took  possession  of  the 
him  on  the  warranty  and  get  the  estate  back  city  of  Pueblo.  Here  he  was  breveted  major- 
again.  Quitclaim  is  also  used  in  receipts,  usu-  general  for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  and  received 
ally  with  such  words  as  release  and  discharge,  a  sword  voted  him  by  congress.  In  the  attack 
when  it  is  intended  to  signify  that  the  party  on  Chapultepec  his  division  formed  one  of  the 
(^ving  the  receipt  or  release  agrees  never  to  assaulting  columns.  He  stormed  the  forraida- 
make  any  claim  against  the  other  party  for  any  bie  works  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  promptly 
existing  debt.  pushed  forward  to  the  Helen  gate,  which  ho 
QCnTMAN",  JoHK  AsTnoNT,  an  American  carried  byassault,and  planted  thecolors  of  the 
politician  and  soldier,  born  in  Ehinebeck,  South  Carolina  regiment,  thus  taking  posses- 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y,,  Sept,  I,  1790,  died  in  sion  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  advance  of  the 
Natchez,  Miss.,  July  17,  1853.  His  father  was  general-in-chief,  who,  with  "Worth's  division, 
a  nativeof  Prussia,  his  motherofCuragoa.  In  was  approaching  by  the  San  Cosme  road, 
his  16th  year  he  was  employed  as  tutor  at  During  the  night,  in  the  face  of  a  tromendoua 
Hartwick  academy,  near  Ooopcrstown ;  at  18  fire,  he  erected  batteries  to  support  an  attack 
as  professor  of  English  literature  at  Mount  upon  the  citadel,  a  formidable  work  immedi- 
Airy  college,  Germantown,  Penn. ;  and  at  19  ately  in  his  front ;  but  early  in  the  morning  it 
he  travelled  on  foot  to  Ohillicothe,  where  he  surrendered.  "When  the  gencral-in-ehief  ar- 
entered  a  law  ofBoe,  supporting  himself  mean-  rived,  ho  appointed  Quitman  governor  of  the 
■while  by  teaching.  He  subsequently  accepted  city.  He  retained  the  office  until  he  had  thor* 
a  clerkship  in  the  H.  S.  land  office,  Delaware,  oaghlyestablishodorderanddiscipline,andthen 
0.,  where  he  was  licensed  to  practise  law.  In  solicited  leave  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
I83I  he  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  became  a  He  was  soon  after,  and  almost  by  acclamation, 

Eartner  of  Mr.  William  B.  Griffith,  a  prominent  elected  governor  of  Mississippi.  "While  eser- 
iwyer,  was  elected  member  of  the  legisla-  cising  the  duties  of  this  oflice,  upon  the  finding 
ture  in  1827,  appointed  chancellor  of  the  state  of  a  federal  grand  jury  in  Louisiana,  he  waa 
in  1838,  and  subsequently  continued  in  that  threatened  with  ai-reat  for  alleged  complicity 
ofQce  by  election,  and  was  chosen  a  delegate  with  Gen.  Lopez  in  organizing  an  expedition 
to  the  convention  for  revising  the  state  consti-  to  Cuba,  Denying  the  right  of  the  federal 
tution.  Resigning  the  chancellorship  in  1834,  government  to  arrest  the  chief  magistral*  of  a 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  chosen  state,  he  urged  a  suspension  of  proceedings 
its  presiding  officer.  While  performing  this  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  pledg- 
dnty,  a  vacancy  happening  in  the  executive  of-  ing  himself  then  to  demand  a  trial ;  but  this 
fice,  its  functions  devolved  on  him  in  1886 ;  but  being  refused,  he  resigned  his  office,  not  wish- 
he  soon  after  withdrew  from  political  life,  and  ing  to  provoke  a  collision  with  the  federal  au- 
raised  a  small  body  of  men  with  whom  he  thorities.  He  went  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
joined  the  Texans  in  their  struggle  for  inde-  custody  of  the  U.  8.  marshal,  but  after  an 
pendenoe.  .  He  remained  in  the  field  until  the  abortive  effort  to  obtain  evidence,  the  prosecu- 
capture  of  Santa  Anna,  when,  ponsidering  the  tion  was  abandoned.  The  democratic  party 
war  at  aa  end,  he  returned  to  Natchez  and  re-  in  Mississippi  immediately  renominated  liim 
Bumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  At  the  for  governor,  and  he  entered  upon  the  canvass, 
same  time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  m!(jor-  his  opponent  being  Gen.  H.  S.  Foote.  The  ad- 
general  in  the  militia,  director  of  the  state  jnstment  or  compromise  measures  of  1850  con- 
hospital  and  of  the  Natchez  lyoeum,  trustee  stituted  the  issue,  Quitman  being  strongly  ad- 
for  the  state  university,  and  president  of  the  verse  to  them.  While  this  canvass  was  pro- 
board  of  trustees  for  Jefferson,  college,  beside  grossing,  the  people  of  Mississippi  having,  at  an 
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intermediate  election  for  delegates  to  a  state  racks  and  armory.    Qoitoas  the  residence  of 

convention  called  to  consider  tliese  measures,  the  sole  archbishop  of  the  couatry,  and  has, 

condemned  the  political  views  he  was  known  beside  the  nniversitj  and  the  seminary  of  San 

to  entertain,  Quitman  withdrew  from  the  con-  Luis,  a  national  college,  a   number  of  otlier 

teat,  and  retired  once  more  to  private  life.    In  educational  establishments,  2   hospitals,  and 

1856  he  was  elected  to  congress  by  a  largo  asylums  for  tho  jneace  and  blind.    The  manu- 

majority,  and  in  1857  was  reelected  without  factiires    include    coarse   cotton   and   woollen 

opposition.     During  hia  whole  term  he  re-  goods,  lace,  hosiery,  confectionery,  and  jewel- 

mained  at  the  head  of  the  military  committee,  ry.     There  is  a  large  traffic  in  grain,  indigo. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  general  business  iron,  steel,  precious  metals,  wine,  brandy,  and 

and  debates,  but  his  parliamentary  fame  rests  oii,  witi.  Central  America  and  Peru ;  and  Euro- 

diiefly  on  his  celebrated  speech  for  the  repeal  pean  raanufaetnres  are  extensively  imported. — 

of  the  neutrality  laws,  and  his  argument  oa  The  history  of  Quito  goes  back  to  a  remote 

the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  which  antiquity.     Of  its   primitive   rulera,   tradition 

gave  him  a  position  aa  the  recognized  head  of  preserves  the  names  of  a  number  who  were 

the  state  rights  party.    He  had  never  ceased  called  Quita.    About  A.  D.  280  the  city  is  said 

to  contemplate  armed  intervention  in  behalf  to  liave  been  captured  by  certain  foreign  in- 

of  the  Cubans  oa  a  duty,  and  he  aympathized  vaders,  who,  under  the  name  of  Siris,  maJa- 

wili  every  movement  for  the  estonsion  of  tained  their  dominion  until  the  invasion  of  the 

American  institutions  in  the  western  hemi-  inca  Huayna  Oapac,  who  subdued  the  entire 

sphere.     Eis  life  has  been  written  by  J.  F.  H.  kingdom,  destroying  the  last  of  the  Siris  in 

Claiborne  (3  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1860).  the  saa^inary  battle  of  Hatnntnati,    Huayna 

QUITO,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Ecua-  Capao,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  kingdom, 

dor,  and  of  a  district  of  its  own  name,  formed  married  the  daughter  of  the  Siri,  and  added  to 

by  a  valley  in  the  Andes,  situated  in  lat.  0°  the  red  tassel  of  the  incas  the  emerald  which 

13'  8.  and  long.   78°  48'  W.,  on  the  E.  flank  was  the  insignia  of  the  kings  of  Quito.     At  his 

of  the  volcano  of  Pichincha,  10,238  feet  above  death  he  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two 

the  sea,  being  one  of  lie  highest  inhabited  sons,  Atahuallpa  and  Huascar,  leaving  to  the 

points  of  the  globe ;  pop.  80,000.     Although  first  the  sceptre  of  Quito,  and  to  the  second 

iJmost   immediately   under   the  equator,  its  that  of  Cuzco.    War  however  ensued  between 

elevation  imparts  a  degree  of  mildness  and  thebrother3,inwhichAtahuaIlpaohtainedcon- 

salubrity  to  its  climate  rarely  found  under  tlie  trol  of  tlie  wiiole  empire.    But  his  triumph 

tropics.     Its  temperature  averages  about  60°  was  of  shortduration,and  helived  tofindhim- 

P.,  and  may  be  truly  described  as  that  of  eter-  self  the  prisoner  of  the  Spanish  adventurer 

Did  spring.     Pencod  round  by  distant  moun-  Pizarro.     Taking  advantage  of  the  capture  of 

tains,  and  immediately  surroanded  by  plains  his  king,  Eumifiagui,  one  of  the  inca  generals, 

and  fertile  valleys,  the  city  forms  the  centre  of  usurped  regal  authority  in  Quito,  but  fled  to 

one  of  the  finest  landscapes  of  the  globe,  the  mountains  on  the  approach  of  Sebastiaa 

Skirting  the  horizon  may  be  discerned  8  snowy  Bonalcazar.   Under  the  Spanish  dominion  Qiii- 

peaks  of  the  Andes ;  and  to  the  H".  and  B.  of  to,  erected  into  a  presidency,  first  formed  part 

the  city  are  the  broad  and  beautiful  plains  of  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru ;  afterwai-d  it  was 

Atlaquito  and  Turuhamba,  the  first  celebrated  attached  to  that  of  Santa  PS,  and  subsequently 

as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  Gon-  restored  to  that  of  Peru,  to  which  it  remained 

zalo  Pizarro  and  the  viceroy  of  Pern,  Blanco  attached  until  the  independence  of  the  country, 

Uuflez  de  Vela,  in  which  the  latter  was  de-  when  it  was  a^egated  with  Venezuela  and 

feated.    Quito   has  a  number  of  large  and  New  Granada  in  the  republic  of  Colombia, 

beantifiil  public  squares,  of  which  the  most  On  the  dissolution  of  that  repnblio  in  1881,  it 

celebrated  are  those  of  San  Francisco,  Santo  was  organized,  with  the  districts  of  Azuay  and 

Domingo,  and  Plaza  Mayor,  the  last  surround-  Guyaquil,  in  a  new  republic  imder  the  name  of 

ed  by  the  cathedral  and  government  buildings.  Ecuador. 

Each  square  has  a  stone  fountain  in  its  centre,  QUITEEKT,  certain  kinds  of  rent,  called 

supplied  by  subterranean  aqueducts.    There  are  quitronts,  according  to  Biackstone,  because  the 

many  fine  churches,  of  which  the  most  famous  tenant  thereby  went  quit  and  free  of  all  other 

are  that  of  the  Jesuits,  adorned  with  columns,  services.    But  this  is  the  ease  with  most  rents ; 

statues,  and  rich  sculptures,  and  those  of  San  and  the  word  came  to  be  used  generally  ia 

Francisco  and  La  Merced.     The  principal  other  England  to  designate  a  small  or  merely  nomi- 

edifices  are  the  palace  of  the  government,  that  nal  rent  reserved,  when  the  tenant  or  hirer 

of  the  archbishop,and  the  houseof  theJesuita,  paid  in  gross  for  the  leaseakrge  sum,  about 

now  dedicated  to  various  naea ;    one  portion  equal  to  the  value  of  the  land.     The  word  is 

being  occupied  by  the  university ;  anotlier  by  not  much  used  in  the  United  States,  and  can- 

the  seminary  of  San  Luis,  in  which  there  is  a  not  be  said  to  have  now  any  precise  and  defi- 

pnblic  library  of  15,000  volumes  and  a  museum ;  nite  technical  meaning. 

a  third  by  the  idiat ;  and  a  fourth  by  the  bar-  QUOEEA,    See  Nigee, 
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Rtlie  18th  letter  and  14tli  consonant  of  the  defence  by  the  HTHigarian  kings,  but  after  the 
f  English  alphabet.  It  is  a  lingual  and  a  battle  of  Mohfios  was  twice  taken  by  tho  Tnrlis. 
liquid,  or  semi-vowel,  being  pronounced  both  A  battle  waa  fought  under  its  walls  m  1809, 
before  and  after  most  other  consonants.  It  is  in  which  the  French  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
found  in  all  languages  except  the  Chinese  and  Hungarian  nobles.  The  fonner  fortifications 
the  tongues  of  some  of  the  North  American  of  the  town  were  raaed  after  the  Trench  war. 
Indians.  The  Romana  borrowed  it  from  the  In  the  war  of  1848-'9  the  place  was  again  very 
Greek  rfio  (P,  p),  which  ia  derived  from  tho  conspicuous.  The  Hungarians  were  defeated 
Hebrew  and  Phconician  resA.  It  is  one  of  the  before  it  by  Haynan,  June  28,  1849. 
last  which  children  learn  to  pronounce,  and  EABATT,  a  town  of  Morocco,  in  Fez,  at 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  per-  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boo-Eegreb,  jmine- 
Bona  deaf  from  birth  to  orticnlate,  find  the  diately  opposite  Sal^,  in  lat.  Si°  5'  N.,  long, 
greatest  difficulty  in  conveying  any  idea  of  ita  6°  46'  W. ;  pop.  21,000,  The  houses  are  well 
Bonnd  to  their  pupils.  The  most  common  built,  and  it  baa  some  manufactures  and  trade, 
mode  of  pronouncing  it  is  by  an  ospiration  The  environs  are  fertile,  and  figs,  grapes,  or- 
while  the  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the  mouth  anges,  and  cotton  are  produced, 
with  a  tremulous  motion,  as  in  tho  word  rhet-  EABI5I  (ITeb.,  my  master,  lord,  or  teacher), 
oric.  The  tremulous  sound  is  more  distinct  a  title  of  honor  bestowed  on  the  doctors  of  the 
in  the  Spanish  rr,  which  indeed  is  not  readily  Jewish  law  since  the  1st  century  B.  0.  The 
learned  by  Englislimea  or  Americans.  It  is  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  words  rab,  robin,  rab- 
frequently  exaggerated  by  the  Irish  and  soft-  Ian  (master),  rahhoni  (my  master),  and  raS- 
eneddownby  the  English,  who  ai-e  more  easily  ienu  (our  master),  have  also  been  employed 
distinguished  by  their  peculiar  pronunciation  in  the  same  sense.  In  modem  usage  the  title 
of  this  letter  than  by  that  of  any  other.— The  rabbi  or  rabbin  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
Eomans  often  added  an  r  to  words  which  they  diatinguiahed  Talmudio  writers  in  general,  in- 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  aa  mnt,  nurus ;  doding  the  anthers  of  the  Mishna  and  Gema 
liva^,  murex  ;  and  on  the  other  hand'  often  ras,  and  somctimea  in  a  more  limited  se  e  to 
dropped  it  from'tho  nominative  case  of  nouns  the  Jewish  theological  writers  of  post-Tain  ud  o 
and  retwned  it  in  the  oblique  oases,  as  <es,(eW»,'  times,  oapecially  of  the  later  periods  of  he 
OS,  orU.  It  was  interchanged  sometimes  with  middle  ages,  whose  common  dialect,  a  n  xt  ire 
t,  the  words  aretut,  liiribue,  pignora,  Furii,  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  ia  therefo  e  ■Uled 
Taleriii  and  Papirii  having  been  anciently  rabbinical.  Tho  modem  religious  heads  of 
written  a»ena,  lasibus,  pignota,  Fudi,  Valeiii,  Jewish  communitiea  or  congregation  a  e  also 
and  Papiaii.  The  aame  change  is  observed  called  rabbis  or  rabbins,  in  which  sense  alone 
in  some  modern  languages,  as  Eng.  hare,  Ger.  the  title  is  sometimes  used  by  the  persona  thus 
haase ;   Eng.  luaa,  Ger.  war.     It   is  most  fre-  distinguished  themselves.     ^5  is  also  uaed  by 

2uently  interchanged  however  with  I.    The  the  Jewa  of  eaatera  Europe  and  others  in  the 

!hinese,  who  cannot  pronounce  r,  alwaya  use  sense  of  the  English  Mr.  or  German  Herr,  be- 

l  in  its  place ;  the  Japanese  do  exactly  the  re-  ing  attached,  both  in  conversation  and  writing, 

verse.    (See  L.) — Aa  a  Roman  numeral  E  de-  to  the  name  of  every  married  Jew  enjoying  a 

notes  80,  or  with  a  dash  over  it  (k)  80,000.  good  reputation. 

The  Greek  P  with  a  dash  over  it  stands  for  EABBIT,  the  common  name  of  several 
100,  and  with  a  dash  nador  it  for  100,000.  As  species  of  the  hare  family,  especially  the  Upua 
an  abbreviation,  E  signifies  ifojni»,  Eomanut;  cuniculm  of  Eiwope  and  the  L.  tphatieiia  ot 
E.  P.,  r^piiMka;  R.  0.,  Soma  candita.  North  America;  the  family  and  generic  char- 
EAAB  (Hung.  Oyor  or  JVapy  Gy6r ;  anc.  acters  have  been  given  under  Habe.  The  En- 
Arrabona),  a  city  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  ropean  rabbit  or  cony  (Z.  cumjffuiws,  Linn.),  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  marshy  lapin  of  the  French,  is  about  16  J  inches  long, 
plain  at  the  Junction  of  the  Eabnitz  and  Eaab,  with  the  tail  3  inches  additional,  and  the  ears 
near  theentranceofthelatterinto  the  Danube,  also  3  inches;  the  tarsus  shortertian  in  the 
84  m.  8.  E.  from  Presburg  and  6T  m.  TV.  N.  hare ;  the  general  color  gray  brown,  white  he- 
TV.  ii-om  Buda;  pop.  18,000.  It  is  the  seat  low,  the  back  of  the  neck  rufona;  tail  white 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  has  a  cathedral  below,  blackish  above,  but  pencilled  with  dirty 
and  several  other  churches,  and  a  number  of  white ;  ears  not  tippai  with  black ;  compared 
higher  institutions  for  education,  and  carries  on  with  that  of  the  hare,  the  skull  has  the  muzzle, 
a  very  active  trade.  Tobacco  and  cutlery,  in-  interorbital  space,  and  incisive  openings  nar- 
cluding  swords,  ai'e  manufactured.  Tlie  town  rower ;  the  mammffi  are  5  pairs,  2  pectoral  and 
waa  a  place  of  importance  in  the  tlmo  of  the  3  ventral.  In  the  wild  state  the  rabbit  in- 
Bomaus,    It  waa  generally  kept  in  a  state  of  habits  Europe,  except  the  more  northern  por- 
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tions,  and  N.  Afrioa ;  it  is  thought  to  bo  origi-  American  ^ay  rabbit  (Z.  tyltatieua.  Bach.)  ia 
nallyfrom  Spain,  but,  being  hardy,  has  been  about  16J  inches  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  26i 
carried  to  most  parts  of  the  world;  it  is  easily  to  the  end  of  the  outstretched  legs,  the  tail  to 
distinguished  from  the  hare  by  its  smaller  size,  the  end  of  the  hairs  SJ^  inches ;  fur  and  pada 
grayisli  color,  and  short  feet  and  ears ;  it  also  of  the  feet  full  and  soft ;  on  the  back  light  yel- 
differs  from  the  hares  in  its  burrowing  habits,  lowish  brown,  lined  with  black,  grayer  on  the 
Unable  to  escape  from  its  enemies  by  speed,  it  sides ;  on  the  rump  mixed  arfi,  gray,  and  black, 
seeks  safety  in  deep  holes  dug  in  dry  sandy  pure  white  below ;  upper  surface  of  tail  like 
places,  living  in  society  in  what  are  called  war-  the  back,  below  pure  cottony  white ;  posterior 
rens,  with  an  ample  supply  of  food  at  hand,  edge  of  ears  whitish,  edges  of  the  dorsal  surface 
in  places  suitable  for  burrows,  such  as  sandy  toward  the  tip  black,  the  rest  ashy  brown ;  fur 
heaths  covered  by  a  prickly  furze.  Remaining  lead-colored  at  the  base,  Tliia  is  among  the 
concealed  by  day,  they  come  out  at  twilight  in  largest  of  the  short-eared  UporidtE  of  America, 
search  of  food,  and  often  do  considerable  mis-  being  largest  in  the  west  and  smallest  and 
chief  by  dig^ng  up  the  newly  sprouted  corn  coarsest-haired  in  the  south;  it  is  found  almost 
and  gnawing  the  bark  from  young  trees;  these  throughout  the  United  States,  from  the  south- 
warrens  are  often  of  large  extent,  and  a  source  ern  parts  ofNewHampdtire  to  PJorida,  and  west 
of  great  profit  from  the  flesh  and  skins  of  the  to  the  upper  Missouri,  being  most  abundant  in 
animals,  which  are  caught  in  snares  and  traps,  sandy  regions  covered  with  pines.  It  also  fi'e- 
dug  or  drowned  out,  and  hunted  by  dogs  and  quents  woods  and  thickets,  concealing  itself  in 
ferrets.  They  are  very  prolific,  beginning  to  its  form,  in  thick  bashes,  or  in  holes  iu  trees 
breed  at  the  age  of  6  months,  having  several  or  under  stones  by  da^,  coming  out  at  night  to 
litters  in  a  year  and  5  to  8  at  a  time;  the  feed;  it  is  fond  of  visiting  clover  and  com 
period  of  gestation  is  about  3  weeks,  hnt,  as  the  fields,  v^etable  gardens,  and  nnraeries  of  young 
uterus  is  donble,  there  may  be  two  distinct  lit-  trees,  where  it  does  mnch  mischief.  It  does 
ters  at  an  interval  of  a  few  days ;  the  young  ai-e  not  dig  burrows  like  the  European  rabbit,  and 
born  blind  and  naked,  in  a  nest  lined  with  comes  rather  in  the  class  of  hares ;  when  pnr- 
the  mother's  soft  far ;  they  are  said  to  live  8  or  sued  it  runs  with  great  swiltaess  and  with  few 
9  years.  They  seem  to  have  social  laws,  the  doublings  to  its  hole  in  a  tree  or  rock ;  though 
same  burrow  being  transmitted  from  parent  to  it  will  breed  in  enclosed  warrens,  it  does  not 
children,  and  enlarged  as  the  ftanily  increaaes.  become  tame,  and  has  not  been  domesticated. 
Rabbits  and  hares  appear  to  be  natural  ene-  It  is  very  prolific,  or  else  it  would  bo  exter- 
mies;  they  are  not  met  with  in  the  same  locali-  minatcd  by  its  numerous  enemies;  it  often 
ties,  and  when  they  meet  with  each  other  al-  runs  into  the  hole  of  the  woodchuck,  skunk, 
most  always  engage  in  deadly  combat ;  when  foi,  or  weasel,  m  the  last  3  cases  often  falling 
brought  up  together  they  do  not  produce  a  a  victim  to  the  carnivorous  inhabitant  of  the 
fertile  ofispring  inter  m,  and  hybrids  probably  burrow ;  it  is  hunted  by  dogs,  shot  from  its 
never  occur  between  them  in  the  natural  state,  fomi,  and  caught  in  snares  and  traps ;  its  flesh 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  4  years  a  single  is  much  esteemed.  Itsomewhat  resembles  the 
l)air  of  rabbits  would,  if  unmolested,  become  European  rabbit  in  its  gray  color,  but  it  does 
the  progenitors  of  more  than  1,350,000 ;  hnt  to  not  change  its  colors  like  the  latter ;  it  is  also 
check  this  increase  we  have  the  persecution  smaller  and  more  slender.  The  sage  rabbit 
of  man  and  of  carnivorous  beasts  and  birds;  (i.  arteitmin,  Bach.),  from  the  west  and  the 
their  ravages  are  more  than  counterbalanced  pl«ns  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  cannot  be  satisfao- 
by  their  flesh,  which  forms  a  nutritious  and  torily  distinguished  from  the  last  species.  The 
easily  digested  article  of  food,  and  by  their  jackass  rabbit  or  Texan  hare  (X.  ca^Wis, 'Wagl.) 
skins,  which  are  used  in  making  hats  and  are  is  so  named  from  its  very  long  ears,  measuring 
dyed  to  imitate  more  expensive  fiirs.  The  about  5  inches,  though  the  animal  is  rather 
name  rabbit  or  cony  is  erroneoualy  applied  in  smaller  than  the  European  hare;  itia  jellow- 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  the  ish  gray  above,  waved  irregularly  with  black, 
ska/an,  a  small  pachyderm  with  burrowing  upper  part  of  tail  black,  sides  gray,  and  dull 
habits,  described  under  Htkak.  Eabbita  are  whitish  below ;  nape  sooty  black ;  it  is  found 
easily  domesticated,  and  in  this  state  vary  ia  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Oregon.  The  long  and 
greatly  in  colors,  size,  and  character  of  fur ;  slender  legs  indicate  rapid  locomotion  and  a 
black,  white,  and  gray  are  the  prevailing  capacity  for  making  long  leaps;  it  ia  a  solitary 
colors;  in  the  silver-gray  variety  the  hairs  are  and  not  very  common  species,  and  has  not  been 
white  and  black ;  the  Angora  rabbit  is  noted    found  in  California. 

for  the  length  and  softness  of  its  white  fur;  in  RABELAIS,  Eeancois,  a  Trench  author, 
the  lop-eared  varieties  the  size  is  3  or  4  times  born  in  Chinon,  Touraine,  in  1483,  or  perhaps 
that  of  the  wild  animal,  and  the  ears  are  more  a  little  earlier,  died  in  1568.  The  son  of  an 
or  less  bent  downward  from  the  base.  When  apothecary  or  an  innkeeper,  apparently  In  good 
tame  they  do  not  pair  like  those  in  a  wild  state,  circumstances,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  10  to 
and  lose  more  or  less  the  instinct  of  bur-  the  convent  of  Seuillfi  to  be  educated,  but 
rowing ;  their  flesh  is  also  inferior  in  flavor,  proved  an  idle  pupil.  At  the  monastery  of  La 
though  more  delicate  and  digestible ;  tlie  tame  Baumette,  where  he  was  next  placed,  he 
males  not  unfrequently  kill  the  young. — The    showed  equal  distaste  for  study;  but  here  he 
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beoftme  acquainted  with  the  brothers  Du  Bol-  in  eomparatiYe  ease  and  tranquillity  until  1542, 
lay,  the  younger  of  whom  was  a  fast  friend  when  he  was  presented  by  liis  protector  with 
and  protector  to  him  in  after  life.  How  it  the  comfortable  living  of  Meudon.  Here  he 
happened  that  Buch  a  graceless  young  vagabond  applied  himself  faitifully  to  the  duties  of  his 
entered  the  order  of  Franciscaaa  is  not  clear,  ministry,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
but  probably  it  was  in  obedience  to  his  father,  completion  of  his  great  work,  8  hooks  of  which 
Admitted  as  a  novice  at  Fontenay-le-Comte,  he  had  already  appeared.  This  being  done  in 
passed  through  the  usual  studies  and  ordeals,  1551,  heoncemore  repdredto  Psris,published 
was  ordained  priest  in  1511,  and  made  up  for  his  4th  book,  and  spent  his  later  years  in  de- 
his  past  laziness  by  devoting  himself  to  the  votional  exercises  at  Meudon. — Such  are  the 
study  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  mas-  ascertained  facts  of  a  life  which  has  been  em- 
tering  the  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  Ger-  bellisbed  by  the  most  egregious  Actions,  ori- 
man,  English,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  Greek  ginating  generally  in  the  idea  that  Eabelais 
had  especial  attraction  for  him;  and  this  in-  was  of  necessity  much  hke  some  of  the  charac- 
volved  him  in  serious  quarrels  with  his  fellow  ters  he  has  depicted.  He  has  been  represented 
monks,  who  cherished  such  animosity  toward  as  a  jolly  buffoon,  dreaming  of  nothing  but 
that  language  that  in  1523  the  cells  of  Rabelais  good  cheer  and  an  easy  life.  There  is  not  a  par- 
and  his  friend  Ami  were  ransacked,  and  their  tide  of  proof  to  substantiate  this  notion,  while 
precious  G-reek  volumes  confiscated.  The  ill  his  profound  and  varied  knowledge,  the  scien- 
feeling  grew  so  strong  that  the  removal  of  the  tifioworkswhich  he  published,  and  his  scholarly 
Hellenist  became  a  necessity,  and  in  1534  ho  habits,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  their  falseness, 
obtained  permission  from  Pope  Clement  VH.  The  fanciful  image  of  Rabelais  that  has  lately 
to  enter  the  order  of  Benedictines.-  He  spent  been  current  must  be  set  aside,  and  the  writer 
several  years  at  their  house  at  Maillezais,  but  must  not  bemistakenforoneof  hisownheroes. 
was  no  better  satisfied  than  before,  and  in  No  porformanceinrrenchliteraturehadgroat- 
1530  abandoned  the  monastic  life  altogether,  er  success  in  its  time,  or  has  since  attracted  so 
and  repaired  to  Montpellier,  the  seat  of  the  much  attention,  as  his  "  Gargantua  and  Pante- 
most  celebrated  medical  school  in  France,  gruel."  Itcannotbeolassedwithanyroc^nizad 
Here  he  attended  lectures,  and  in  1530  was  order  of  works.  It  is  a  merciless  attack  upon 
graduated  aa  a  bachelor  in  medicine  and  in  1537  monks,  piinces,  kings,  and  all  religious  and 
as  a  doctor.  In  1533  we  find  him  a  hospital  political  authorities.  Amid  its  chaos  of  eccen- 
physician  at  Lyons,  and  engaged  in  publishing  tricities  and  allusions  to  persons  and  events,  of 
annotated  and  corrected  editions  of  variousmed-  good  sense  and  folly,  of  delicate  thoughts  and 
ical  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  othera.  gross  obscenities,  commentators  have  tried 
From  1S33  to  1550  he  published  several  editions  in  vain  to  find  a  historlcEd  explanation  of  the 
of  a  facetious  production,  in  which  he  endeav-  work.  According  to  the  most  approved  key, 
ored  to  destroy  the  faith  in  astrology  Vhich  Gargantua  stands  for  King  Francis  I.;  Grand- 
still  prevailed  among  the  people.  At  Lyons  gonsiervfor  Louis  XII. ;  Pant^rnel  for  Henry 
also  he  published  the  first  rough  sketch  of -the  II.;  Pichrocole  for  Maximilian  Sforza,  duke  of 
strange  work  upon  which  his  fame  rests :  Zes  Milan ;  Gargamelle  for  Anno  of  Brittany,  the 
/aita  et  diets  du  giant  Gargantua  et  de  mn  fila  queen  of  Louis  XH. ;  Badebeo  for  Claude  of 
Pawtagruel  (1533).  Jean  Du  Bellay,  his  old  France,  queen  of  Francis  L ;  Grandqnment 
schoolmate,  now  bishop  of  Paris,  being  on  his  de  Gargantua  for  Diana  of  Poitiers ;  Panurg© 
way  to  Rome,  where  he  had  been  appointed  for  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  and  Frere  Jean 
French  ambassador,  took  him  in  the  capacity  des  Entemeura  for  Cardinal  Du  Bellay.  Be 
of  his  physician,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  grat-  this  as  it  may,  "  the  work  was  entirely  in  ao- 
ify  a  long-felt  desire  of  visiting  Italy.  In  cordance  with  the  taste  of  his  age,"  as  Yinet 
1534  he  went  back  to  Lyons  for  a  short  time  properly  remarks;  "and  excellent  minds  which 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  his  edition  of  could  appreciate  its  fine  pai-ts  were  also  de- 
Marliani's  Antiquitntss  Romm  Antiqum.  On  lighted  with  those  that  are  repulsive  to  our 
his  return  to  Rome  he  found  that  his  patron  taste."  Lord  Bacon  styled  Rabelais  "  the 
had  been  promoted  to  a  cardinalship ;  and  great  jester  of  France ;"  whOe  more  recent 
through  his  influence,  aided  by  that  of  several  judges  have  called  him  a  "comic  Homer," 
otiier  high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  he  sue-  More  than  60  etUtiens  of  his  great  work  have 
ceedod  in  obtaining  from  Pope  Paul  HI.  ahull,  been  published;  the  first  complete  one,  con- 
dated  Jan.  17,  1536,  which  released  him  from  taining  the  5  books,  speared  at  Lyons  in  1558. 
the  penalties  he  had  incurred  by  the  abandon-  Among  the  subsequent  editions,  we  may  men- 
mant  of  his  order.  This  instrument,  which,  tion  the  two  printed  at  Ajnsterdam  in  1711 
contrary  to  us^e,  was  delivered  to  him  gratis,  and  1741,  with  annotations  by  Le  Duchnt  and 
allowed  him  "  to  return  into  any  house  of  the  La  Monnoye  (3  vols.  4to.) ;  the  standard  mod- 
Benedictine  order  which  would  receive  him,  ern  variorum  edition  by  Esmangart  dc  Bour- 
and  to  practise  physic  on  condition  of  doing  so  nonville  and  Eloy  Johanneau  (9  vols.  8vo., 
without  hope  of  fee  or  reward."  He  now  re-  Paris,  I833-'6) ;  those  of  De  I'Aulnay  (3  vols, 
turned  home  and  entered  the  abbey  of  St.  Maur  8vo.,  1833),  of  P.  Lacroix  (Bibliophile  Jacob, 
des  Fosses  at  Paris,  which  was  under  the  con-  12n]o.,  1843,  several  times  reprinted),  and  of 
trolof  Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  and  remained  there  Burgaud   Des  Marets  and  Eathery  (2  voli 
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12mo.,  Paris,  1857),  the  most  convenient  and  birds;  watching  the  soft-shelled  turtle  lay  her 

acceptable  of  all,  with  a  good  hiographical  and  e^s  in.  the  sand,  it  uncovers  and  devours  them ; 

critical  notice,  explanations,  notes,  &c.    There  it  seizes  ducks  as  they  come  to  the  water,  and 

are  several  English  translations.   That  of  Sir  T.  is  extremely  fond  of  ripe  and  juicy  com,  as 

Urqnhart,  first  published  in  1658  (reprinted  by  well  as  of  frogs  and  shell  fish.    It  is  not  cn- 

the  Maitland  club,  4to.,  1888),  was  adopted  by  tirely  nocturnal,  and  sometimes  visits  the  com 

both  Ozell  and  Motteus  as  a  basis.    Their  fields  and  tie  poultry  yard  at  midday;  it  feeds 

united  translation  is  often  reprinted;  the  last  much  on  an  inferior  oyster  in  the  southern 

edition  is  hy  Bohn  (2  vols.,  London,  18S0).  states,  hence  called  theraccoon  oyster;  in  fact. 

Sixteen  private  letters  of  Eabelaia  written  while  the  animal  is  truly  omnivorons,  eating,  beside 

travelling  in  Itdy  were  published  in  1651.  the  above,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  other  rodents, 

KABUN,  a  co.  at  the  N.  E.  extrenlity  of  flsh,  nuts,  and  honey.     It  has  been  generally 

Ga.,  separated  from  South  Carolina  on  the  8.  E.  supposed  to  dip  its  food  in  water  before  eating 

by  the  Chattooga  river,  bordered  N.  by  North  it,  hence  its  specific  name  of  lolur  or  washer; 

Carolina,  and  drained  by  several  small  streams;  this  it  does  not  generally  do  in  captivity,  ao- 

area,  about  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,371,  of  cording  to  Bachman,  and  it  is  probably  only  an 

whom  206  were  slaves.    It  has  an  elevated  oc«a6ional  habit  of  the  animo!.    It  hibernates 

surface,  the  Blue  ridge  extending  along  its  8.  E.  during  the  coldest  weather  in  the  northern 

border,  and  a  considerable  pori^ion  is  covered  states;  it  is  shy,  and  has   an   acute  sense  of 

■with  forests.    The  productions  in  1850  were  smell;  it  brings  forth  about  the  month  of  May, 

64,699  bu^els  of  Indian  com,  9,771  of  oats,  4  to  6  at  a  time,  in  a  nest  in  a  hollow  tree, 

and  9,868  of  sweet   potatoes.     There    were  about  the  size  of  half-grown  rats,  which  utter 

13  churches,  and  644  pupils  attending  public  a  plaintive'  infant-like  cry.     It  is  a  favorite 

schools.    Capital,  Clayton.  sportof  the  southern  negroes  in  winterto  hunt 

BACOOON(pwcyon., Storr), agenusofAme-  "coons,"  driving  Ihem  to  a  tree,  and  then, 
rioan  plantigrade  mammals  of  the  bear  family,  climbing  up  and  shaking  them  off,  or  felling  the 
of  the  section  auburtince.  In  this  genus  the  size  tree  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  the  dogs ; 
is  comparatively  small,  the  body  stout,  and  the  they  sell  the  skin  to  the  hatters,  and  eat  the 
taUmoderately  long,  bushy,  andnotprehensile;  fledi,  which  is  generailly  very  fat  and  tender, 
the  munzle  is  pointed,  and  the  end  very  mova-  with  a  flavor  of  pig.  Many  are  canght  also  ia 
ble  and  slightly  projecting;  the  teeth  are:  log  and  other  traps,  and  are  hunted  by  torch- 
incisors  |ri,  canines  \l\,  premolars  jrj,  and  light.  In  captivity  it  makes  a  very  cunning 
molars  frf,  in  all  40,  or  with  one  upper  true  and  interesting  pet,  being  easily  tamed  so  as  to 
roolai-  on  each  side  less  than  in  the  bears.  The  foliow  its  master  even  into  the  crowded  street, 
shape  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  badger,  though  ambling  along  in  the  manner  of  a  bear,  and 
the  legs  are  longer ;  ears  moderate,  erect,  and  picking  his  pockets  adroitly  of  dainties.— The 
covered  with  hair ;  head  broad  behind  and  flat,  black-footed  raccoon  {P.  Uemandem,  Wagl.), 
with  naked  and  large  muffle;  whiskers  in  4  from  Oregon,  California,  Mexico,  and  Texas,  is 
principal  horizontal  series,  5  or  6  bristles  in  somewhat  larger,  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
each ;  feet  6-toed,  with  naked  soles  and  no  in-  hind  feet  dark  brown.  The  crab-eating  raccoon 
dication  of  webs ;  claws  curved,  not  retractile,  (P.  canerhoni),  Illig.),  from  Brazil  and  the 
and  shwp ;  though  plantigrade  when  standing,  northern  parts  of  South  America,  is  longer  and 
the  gait  is  rather  digitigrade.  The  common  more  slender  than  the  common  species,  grayish 
raccoon  (P.  lotor,  Storr)  is  22  or  23  inches  long,  above  shaded  with  brown  and  black,  and  yel- 
with  the  tail  about  a  foot  additional ;  the  gen-  lowish  below ;  the  fece  ia  whitish,  with  a  black 
eral  color  is  grayish  white,  the  tips  of  the  long  band  surrounding  each  eye ;  tail  less  distinctly 
hairs  black  and  giving  this  tint  to  the  back ;  annulated.  Its  habits  are  nearly  the  same  as 
under  surface  dark  brown;  an  oblique  black  in  the  other  species,  but  it  is  more  arboreal ;  it 
patch  on  the  cheeks,  continuous  with  a  paler  is  equally  omnivorons,  obtaining  frogs,  fish, 
one  beneath  the  jaw,  and  another  behind  the  and  crustaceans  when  practicable ;  its  flesh  is 
ears ;  the  end  of  muzzle,  ears,  and  posterior  also  used  as  food.  It  is  found  on  the  sea  coast 
part  of  cheek  patch  whitish ;  tail  bushy,  with  and  in  the  interior,  and  as  far  south  as  Para- 
tho  tips  and  Srings  black,  and  the  nearly  equal  guay;  ithas  received  its  common  name  from 
interspaces  rusty  white;  hind  feet  4  inches  one  of  its  favorite  articles  of  food, 
long,  dirty  white  above,  the  fore  feet  21  inch-  EAOIIEL  (Elisa  Rachel  Klix),  a  French 
es;  mammnt  8,  ventral;  there  are  anal  glands  actress,  of  Jewish  parentage,  bom  in  Munf, 
which  secrete  a  somewhat  offensive  fluid,  Switzerland,  Peb.  28,  1820,  died  at  Cannet, 
Some  varieties  occur  nearly  black,  others  are  near  Toulon,  Jan.  3,  1858.  Her  fether,  a  ped- 
nearly  white.  The  raccoon  is  found  generally  dler,  pursued  bis  calling  in  various  parts  of 
over  the  United  States,  as  far  north  as  lat.  60°  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  was  followed  in 
in  the  interior,  as  high  as  Newfoundland  on  his  wanderings  by  his  family,  conaisting  of  hia 
the  Atlantic,  and  further  north  on  the  Pacific ;  wife,  4  daughters,  of  whom  Rachel  was  the 
it  is  most  abundant  in  the  southern  states,  fre-  second,  and  a  son.  At  Lyons,  where  they  took 
qnenting  retired  swamps  covered  with  high  up  their  residence  temporarily,  Rachel  and  her 
trees  and  well  watered.  It  is  an  excellent  elder  sister  Sarah  contributed  to  the  common 
climber,  in  this  way  obtaining  eggs  and  young  support  by  singing  at  the  caf^  and  other  pub- 
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lie  resorta;  and  at  Paris,  whither  the  family  and  hatred  were  eo  suhtly  interpreted,  that 
remoyed  ia  1&31,  the  two  sisters  similarly  em-  tho  mind  was  even  less  afl'eoted  Ly  what  she 
ployed  themselves  on  the  boulevards.  Ohoron,  espressed  than  by  what  she  left  to  tho  imagi- 
the  founder  of  the  royal  institution  for  the  nation.  A  circarastance  which  contributed 
study  of  sacred  mnsic,  struck  by  tlieir  perform-  powerfully  to  her  success  was  the  rapidity 
ance,  took  them  both  under  his  instruction ;  with  which  she  reached  the  full  development 
hat  finding  that  the  talent  of  Eachel,  to  whom  of  her  powers ;  and  othere  beside  Janin  wero 
he  gave  the  name  of  Elisa,  was  dramatic  rither  astonished  that  an  obscure  young  Jewess,  with- 
than.  voeal,  he  transferred  her  to  the  care  of  it.  out  education  or  assistance,  should,  as  if  by  in- 
8t.  Anlaire,  a  teacher  of  declamation,  who  care-  stinct,  suddenly  master  the  chief  productions 
fiilly  grounded  her  in  the  chief  female  parts  of  of  French  dramatic  literature,  and  reveal  in 
the  standard  classical  drama.  Her  admirable  them  beauties  previously  nnsuspectcd.  For 
personation  of  Hermione  at  a  private  per-  several  years  she  contented  herself  with  per- 
formance of  Andromaqiie  procured  her  admis-  forming  in  the  old  classic  drama ;  but  finding 
eion  in  1886  asapupilof  thecoTwenKstoire;  and  that  the  limited  round  of  characters  she  aa- 
shortly  after  she  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  sumed  afforded  her  rivals  a  pretest  for  deaying 
Gymnase,  where  on  April  24,  18S7,  she  made  her  the  comprehensiveness  and  versatility  of  a 
her  public  debut  under  the  name  of  Rachel  in  great  actress,  she  gradually  formed  a_  distinct 
Za  Vendieane,  a  vaudeville  written  for  her  by  rSpertoire  from  the  works  of  modern  and  con- 
Paul  Dufort.  Whether  the  part  was  not  adapt-  temporary  dramatists,  in  which  she  appeared 
ed  to  her,  or  she  had  not  yet  acquired  confl-  with  varying  success.  In  Judith,  by  Mme.  da 
denee  in  her  own  powers,  the  performance  at-  Girardin,  Catherine  II.,  Vvrginie,  and  Le  vieux 
tracted  litde  attention,  and  for  upward  of  a  <?e?awion(a?n^  she  made  little  impression;  but 
year  she  did  not  again  appear  prominently  be-  in  Jeanne  d'Are,  Marie  Stuart,  and  particularly 
fore  the  public.  In  the  mean  time  she  studied  in  Adrienne  Leeoworeur.,  a  play  adapted  ezpress- 
assiduously  nnder  Samson,  an  actor  and  author  ly  to  her  talents  by  Scribe  and  Legouv^  she 
of  great  experience,  and  on  Sept.  7,  1838,  star-  renewed  the  triumphs  of  Camillo  and  PhSdre. 
tied  the  Parisian  publio  by  a  personation  of  The  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1848  afforded 
Oamille  in  Let  Horaces  at  the  tJiedtre  Fran^aU,  her  an  opportunity  for  a  remarkable  perform- 
80  f  nil  of  ori^nality  and  tra^o  intensity  as  al-  ance,  half  spoken,  half  sung,  of  the  Marseillaise. 
most  to  obliterate  the  traditions  of  former  ac-  Subsequently  she  appeared  in  Cleopatre  and 
tresses  in  the  same  part.  Her  merit,  however,  Lady  Tarti^e,  written  for  her  by  Mme.  de 
might  not  have  been  immediately  appreciated  Girardin,  in  Victor  Hugo's  Angdo,  in  Dumas' 
had  not  Jules  Janin,  in  the  feuilleton  of  the  Mile,  de  Selle-Me,  in  Diane,  LouUe  de  Ligne- 
Jov.mal  de»  dibats  of  Sept.  10,  declared  that  rollea,  and  in  Scribe's  Ckarim,  which  was  the 
the  tragedies  of  Oorneille  and  Racine  had  be-  lost  new  part  studied  by  her.  In  none  of  these 
come  reanimated  by  the  genius  of  Mile.  Eachel.  perhaps  did  she  so  completely  satisfy  her  audi 
At  her  tliird  appearance  the  receipts  rose  from  tors  as  in  the  se^oti.  and  lofty  trujiedv  of  the 
about  BOO  francs  on  the  first  night  to  2,048,  a  classic  period,  with  which  her  genius  seemed 
fabulous  sum  for  a  performance  of  a  classical  to  have  a  close  sympathy  Her  theatiical  m 
drama;  and  thenceforth  she  stood aleneoa  the  come,  originally  4  000  francs,  soon  roie  to 
French  stage,  confessedly  the  first  actress  of  80,000 ;  and  in  1849  she  effei,ted  a  i  arrange 
the  day,  and  never  probably  rivalled  in  Jier  ment  at  the  tMatre  Frangais  by  which  6 
peculiar  walk  of  tragedy.  The  long  neglected  months  of  absence  m  each  jeir  were  allowed 
plays  of  Oorneille,  Racme,  and  Voltaire  were  her.  The  receipts  from  her  perform.ince3  m 
speedily  revived  for  her,  and  she  appeared  with  the  provinces  and  in  England  reached  enor- 
peculiar  success  as  Emilie  in  Ginna,  Hermione  mous  sums,  and  during  an  engagement  in  Eus- 
in  Andromaq'ae,  firiphils  in  Iphigiide,  Monime  sia  in  1853  she  received  400,000  francs  as  her 
in  Mithridate,  ArafinaJde  in,  Tancrhde,  Eoxane  share.  These  emoluments,  however,  were 
in  Bajazet,  Pauline  in  Polyeuete,  AgrippLne  in  gained  at  the  expense  of  her  health,  which  suf- 
Britannicus,  Electro,  Athalie,  and  Phedre,  the  fered  under  the  fatigues  of  so  arduous  a  life, 
lastbeingone  of  her  greatest  triumphs.  In  per-  In  1855,  in  company  with  her  brother  Raphael 
Bonating  these  characters  she  paid  little  regard  F^lix  and  her  sisters  Sarah,  Lia,  and  Dinah,  and 
to  the  cherished  traditions  of  the  stage,  and  tho  a  complete  troupe  of  actors  and  actresses,  she 
actors  performing  with  her  were  frequently  made  a  professional  visit  to  the  United  States, 
confused  and  even  startled  by  tones  and  ges-  and  first  appeared  before  an  American  andience 
tures  so  different  from  those  established  by  at  l^ew  York  as  Camillo  in  Les  Horaces.  She 
custom  as  to  appear  to  them  wholly  fore^  to  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  great  success 
the  play.  The  studied  declamation  of  the  old  by  the  failure  of  her  health ;  having  played 
school  was  exchanged  for  an  utterance  at  once  many  times  in  Sew  York  and  Boston,  in  which 
natural  and  impressive,  and  tho  ezpression  of  two  places  she  cleared  some  $60,000,  and  then 
her  face,  her  gesture  or  attitude,  scarcely  leas  once  in  Philadelphia  and  once  in  Charleston, 
eloquent  than  her  voice,  conveyed  a  fulness  and  she  went  to  Havana  in  a  vain  effort  to  regain 
force  of  meaning  which  made  each  part  a  new  her  strength  through  the  mildness  of  the  oli- 
creation  in  her  hands.  She  excelled  in  the  de-  mate,  bnt  finally  returned  to  Prance  a  heavy 
lineatiou  of  the  fiercer  passions,  bnt  jealousy  loser  and  with  little  hope  of  recovery.    She 
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spent  die  following  winter  in  Egypt,  bnt  all  ably  received.    Alexandre,  brought  out  ia  the 

attcmpta  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ner  disease  following  year,  was  still  more  successful.     But 

(consumption)  proved  unavailing.    Rachel  was  in  bis  Andromaque  (1667)  he  first  proved  his 

slender,  rather  tall,  and  exceedingly  graceful,  real  genius.    In  1668  his  3-act  comedy  oi  La 

with  a  finely  modelled  head,  clear,  pale  com-  plaideurs,    a    very    lively    imitation    of    the 

plexion,  and  features  full  of  expression.    Her  "Wasps"  of  Aristophanes,  was    performed; 

attitudes  and  movement*!  were  of  surpassing  and  ia  1669  Britannicus,  a  masterly  adaptation, 

beauty,  and  her  voice  was  singularly  deep,  rioL,  of  some  of  the  moat  powerful  pictures  of  Ta- 

arid  atfecting.    Though  never  married,  she  left  citus.    About  this  time  Henrietta  of  England, 

two  sons,  one  of  whom,  acknowledged  as  the  wishing  to  plaee  the  veteran  Corneille  and  his 

son  of  M.  Walowski,  himself  an  illegitimate  son  yonng  rival  in  competition  with  each  other, 

of  Napoleon  I.,  has  been  ennobled  as  the  count  privately  requested  each  to  write  a  tragedy 

of  Etiolles  by  Napoleon  III.  founded  upon  the  illicit  love  of  the  emperor 

EACINE,  a  S.  E,  co.  of  Wisconsin,  bordered  Titus  and  Queen  Berenice.  Unfit  for  the  stage 
E,  by  I«ke  Michigan  and  drained  by  Dea  as  such  a  subject  was,  the  two  poets  eagerly 
Plaines,  Fox,  Pike,  and  Eoot  rivers;  area,  accepted  it.  Eacine  succeeded  in  producing  a 
abont  350  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 21,363.  It  has  series  of  touching  scenes,  embellished  by  the 
a  nearly  level  surface,  principally  prairie,  and  most  exquisite  poetry,  so  that  his  JBerhiice  has 
a  very  fertile  soil,  Tlie  productions  in  18B0  been  properly  styled  a  beautiful  elegy  in  5  acts ; 
were  218,149  bushels  of  wheat,  78,847  of  In-  but  the  Tite  et  Birinice  of  Corneille  was  a  com- 
dian  corn,  175,655  of  oats,  68,379  of  potatoes,  plete  failure.  Eacine  now  wrote  in  succession 
and  232,486  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  6  saw  3  other  tragedies  :  Bajaset  (1672),  which,  con- 
mills,  2  tanneries,  5  newspaper  offices,  18  trary  to  all  precedents,  was  founded  on  a  con- 
churchea,  and  3,756  pupils  attending  public  temporary  occurrence  in  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
schools. — Eacine,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  Mithridate  (1673) ;  and  Ipkiginis  en  Aulide 
mouth  of  Eoot  river  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  (1674),  a  remodelling  of  one  of  the  plays  of 
the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  rail-  Euripides,  which  was  pronounced  by  Voltaire 
road,  23  m.  8.  from  the  latter  and  62  m.  N,  the  masterpiece  of  the  French  stage.  Phedre, 
from  the  former;  pop.  in  1860,  7,822.  It  ia  which  was  produced  thi-ee  years  later,  is  con- 
built  on  a  plain  about  30  feet  high,  and  has  one  sidered  by  some  critics  superior  to  Iphigenie. 
of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lake,  admitting  ves-  The  duke  of  Nevers,  the  duchess  of  Bouillon, 
sels  drawing  12  feet  of  water.  Thecityisregu-  Mme.  Deshoulifires,  and  several  other  literary 
larly  laid  out  and  well  built.  It  contains  a  nuia-  characters  now  put  forwai'd  as  a  competitor  to 
ber  of  public  ofBoes,  and  is  the  seat  of  Eacine  Eacine  a  third  rate  x>oet  named  Pradon,  for 
college  (Episcopal),  founded  in  1852.  There  are  whose  Fhidre  et  Hippolyte  they  secured  popn- 
a  number  of  manufactories,  furnaces,  machine  larity,  while  they  managed  to  keep  the  public 
rfiops,  S  ship  yards,  and  14  churches,  viz.  r  3  away  from  the  feoatre  in  which  the  true  Phi- 
Eaptist,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Gei--  dm  was  performed.  This  injustice  inflicted  a 
man  Evangdical,  1  German  Lutheran,  3  Lu-  severe  wound  upon  Eacine's  sensibility ;  and 
theran,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Eoman  Catholic,  and  haviMg  married  a  very  devout  wife,  and  pos- 
1  Uuiversalist,  sessing  in  his  ofSee  as  royal  historiographer  a 

EACINE,  Jean,  a  French  tragic  poet,  born  comfortable  means  of  support,  he  resolved  to 
at  Lafert^-Milon,  Deo.  21,  1639,  died  in  Palis,  cease  writing  for  the  stage,  and  devote  his 
April  22, 1099.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  ad-  time  to  religious  exercises,  the  education  of  his 
nutted  to  the  select  school  under  the  direction  children,  and  thepreparationof  ahistoryof  the 
of  tiie  recluses  of  Port  Eoyal,  where  he  re-  reign  of  Louis  XlV,  The  manuscript  of  this 
mained  for  8  years  studying  the  classics,  and  work,  which  was  never  quite  completed,  was 
especifdly  Greek,  with  eagerness.  In  1660,  lost  in  a  Are  in  1726,  wilii  the  eiception  of  a 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Spanish  infanta  Maria  fi-agment  including  6  years,  from  1673  to  1678. 
Theresa  to  Louis  XIV.,  he  dedicated  to  her  an  In  the  mean  time  Eacine  had  acquired  the  favor 
ode  entitled  La  nymphe  de  la  Seine,  for  which  of  Mme.  de  Mdntenon,  who  persuaded  him  to 
he  received  100  louis  and  a  pension  of  600  compose  a  drama  to  be  acted  by  the  pupils  of 
livres.  His  relations  insisted  upon  his  becora-  the  royal  female  seminary  of  St.  Cyr.  He 
ing  a  priest;  and  accordingly  he  repaired  to  therefore  wrote  in  1689  his  biblical  drama  of 
TTz^s,  where  for  several  months  he  lived  with  Mther,  in  which  he  introduced  choruses,  and 
his  uncle,  a  canon,  who  promised  him  a  bene-  the  performance  was  a  decided  success.  The 
flee.  But  he  could  not  give  up  poetry,  and  at  poet,  encouraged  by  Mme.  deMmntenon,  under- 
lost  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  published,  took  another  play  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  wi- 
toward  the  end  of  1668,  an  ode.  La  BeTWinmee  der  scope  and  proportions ;  the  subject  he  chose 
aux  Muses,  which  introduced  him  to  the  ac-  was  the  fall  of  Athaliah.  This  was  his  last 
quaintanoe  of  Boiloan,  A  little  before  this  he  dramatic  composition.  Mme.deMaintenonnow 
had  been  encouraged  by  MoliSre,  who  surest-  had  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  dramatic  per- 
ed  the  plan  of  his  first  tragfAj,  La  ThSbaMe,  formances  by  the  young  ladies  nnderher  care; 
<ni  leijreres  en/nemU.  This  play,  performed  in  and  when  Athalie  was  completed  in  1691,  she 
1664,  although  it  showed  no  striking  merits  caused  it  to  be  recited  merely  twice  in  a  private 
either  In  constmetion  or  execution,  was  favor-  room  without  costumes  or  scenery.   "When  the 
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piece  was  printed,  it  was  scarcely  noticed  by  of  power,  greatness   and   imagination.    The 

the  pnblio.    Boileau  conaoled  his  friend  nnder  same  may  be  said  of  hia  Odes  merees  and  Poesies 

his  disappointment.  "  This  is  your  finest  work,"  diverees.    He  wrote  Memoirei  fur  la  vie  et  le» 

he  said,  "  and  the  public  will  actnowledge  it  in  ouvmges  de  Jean  Badne  (2  vols.  12mo.,  IHt), 

the  end."    The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  but  not  decidedly  to  us  his  most  valuable  performance, 

during  the  poet's  life.    itAaiJ«  had  to  wait  25  aprosetranslationof  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost," 

jea.rs  to  be  performed  at  the  thidtre  Franfait,  and  other  works.    The  best  edition  of  his  worts 

and  it  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  is  that  of  Lenonnand  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1808). 

18th  century  that  full  justice  was  done  to  it.  His  poems  have  been  published  separately,  and 

By  the  advice  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  Kacine  are  still  reprinted. 

now  wrote  a  memoir  in  which  he  vividly  de-  EADAOK  and  BALICK,  names  given  by  the 
picted  the  nnhappy  condition  of  France,  and  natives  to  two  chtuna  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
suggested  some  reforms  at  which  Louis  SIY.  ocean,  which,  together  with  Brown's  range, 
was  higlily  offended ;  and  his  displeasure  is  form  the  Marshall  archipelago,  extending  from 
said  to  have  weighed  so  heavily  npon  Racine's  lat  4°  45'  to  12'  N.,  and  from  long.  160°  to 
mind  aa  seriously  to  aggravate  a  disease  of  the  17T°  E.,  and  separated  from  the  Gilbert  or 
liver  nnder  which  he  had  been  suffering  for  Kingsmill  group  by  a  channel  abont  ISO  milea 
several  years.  He  pined  away,  and  at  the  wide.  The  Radack  chain  inc]udes  among  other 
end  of  a  year  or  two  breathed  his  last.  Ho  islands  the  Mulgrave,  Miadi,  Tagia,  and  Daw- 
was  buried,  according  to  his  desire,  in  the  son  gronps;  and  the  Ealick  comprehends  the 
cemetery  of  Port  Eoyal;  and  on  the  destruction  Boston,  Banham,  Elmore,  Schantz,  and  Esch- 
of  the  convent  in  1711,  his  remains  were  trans-  oltz.  Most  of  these  groups  are  composed  of 
ferred  to  the  church  of  St.  fitienne  du  Mont,  atolls  connected  at  low  water  and  separated  by 
at  Paris,  where  they  now  rest,— Beside  his  the  sea  at  high  tides;  and  the  whole  have  the 
dramatic  works,  Racine  left  prose  writings  usual  character  of  coral  islands.  The  enter 
marked  by  terseness,  perspicnity,  and  elo-  side  of  the  reefs  is  nnfiithomable,  and  the  la- 
quence.  This  last  quality  is  peculiarly  strik-  goons  within  are  more  or  less  shallow.  Some 
ing  in  his  speech  before  the  French  academy  of  these  lagoons  are  very  extensive,  and  are 
on  the  reception  of  Thomas  Oorneille  on  Jan.  navigable  for  vessels  of  every  description ;  but 
2,  1685,  when  he  paid  a  magnificent  tribute  of  there  are  few  passes  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
admiration  to  the  genius  of  the  latter's  great  ships  drawing  much  water.  The  principal 
brother.  He  also  wrote  a  short  sketch  of  the  productions  of  the  islands  are  the  conoanut, 
history  of  Port  Royal,  and  two  satirical  letters  breadfruit,  pandamis,  and  tare.  The  Marshall 
in  answer  to  certain  strictures  of  his  old  mas-  archipelago  is  well  peopled,  and  on  some  of 
ters  upon  dramatic  poets.  His  familiar  letters,  the  groups  the  inhabitants  are  very  numerous, 
most  of  them  addressed  to  his  son  or  to  Boi-  They  are  an  able-bodied  race  of  a  copper  color, 
leau,  are  couched  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style,  and  in  general  appearance  have  a  strong  re- 
Most  of  his  miscellaneous  poems,  consisting  of  semblance  to  Malays.  They  have  large  canoes, 
odes,  eantiques  gpiHtueU,  and  epigrams,  are  and  upon  several  occasions  have  made  combin- 
of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  The  editions  ed  attacks  upon  vessels. — These  islands  were 
of  his  complete  works  are  many,  and  those  of  discovered  by  Captains  Marshall  and-Gilbert, 
his  tragedies  are  numberless.  The  most  con-  of  the  British  navy,  in  1T88,  on  the  passage 
venient  of  the  latter  are  those  published  by  from  Sydney  to  China,  after  having  landed  the 
Didot  under  Uie  supervision  of  Leffivre,  in  the  fii-st  settlers  in  Australia;  and  as  Capt.  Mar- 
Chefs  d'tswre  du  17'  si&&  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  shall  was  the  principal  officer  of  the  expedi- 
in  the  Ghefs  d'murrede  la  litterature  Franpaiae  tion,  his  name  has  been  applied  byKmsenstern 
(1  vol.  lamo.),  and  the  iiariorum  edition  by  and  others  to  the  whole  archipelago,  while  that 
Xouandre.  The  most  valuable  editions  of  1ik  of  Capt  Gilbert  has  been  given  to  the  group 
(Emres  computes  are  those  of  Pierre  Didot  the  lying  to  the  8.  There  is  considerable  confu- 
elder  (3  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1801-'5),  with  57  en-  sion  in  the  original  accounts,  Gilbert  having 
gravings  by  the  first  artists  of  the  time,  form-  named  some  of  the  islanda  already  named  by 
ittg  a  part  of  that  magnificent  collection  known  Marshall;  and  Capt.  Bishop,  who  10  years  af- 
as  the  Editions  duLowtre;  LaHarpe  (7  vols,  terward  visited  them  and  also  named  them, 
8vo.,  Paris,  ISO'O;  Geoffroy  (7  vols.  8vo.,  added  thereby  to  the  difficulty,  which  has  been 
1808);  and  Aimfi  Martin,  with  notes  selected  augmented  by  discrepancies  in  the  longitudes 
froin  all  the  commentators  (7  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  given  by  all  these  officers. 
1820). — Louis,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  a  BADOLIFFE,  Ann,  an  English  novelist,  born 
French  poet  and  miseellaneous  writer,  born  ia  in  London,  July  9,  1764,  died  there,  Feb.  7, 
Paris  in  1893,  died  in  1763,  He  was  a  pnpil  1823.  Her  maiden  name  was  Ward,  At  tha 
of  Roilin  and  a  man  of  great  piety.  He  wrote  age  of  33  she  married  Mr,  "William  Eadcliffe,  a 
two  didactic  poems:  La  gr&ee  (1723  or  1736),  stndent  of  law,  who  afterward  became  the  edi- 
which  embodied  the  principles  of  Jansenism  torandproprietorof"  The  English  Chronicle," 
upon  the  subject;  and  La  religum  (1742).  a  weekly  newspaper.  Her  first  novel,  "The 
Both  these  poems,  the  latter  especially,  are  re-  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne"  (1789),  gave 
markable  for  clearness  of  composition  and  ele-  little  indication  of  her  future  powers,  though 
gance  of  style,  but  are  Badly  deficient  in  point  it  possessed  the  wild  and  improbable  plot  and 
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the  TiDnatnral  characters  whicli  distinguish  her  services,  especially  at  the  battle  ofWagram,  ■was 

later  writings.  The  "  Sicilian  Romance"  (1790)  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal, 

is  much  bett«r,  and  the  "  Eoinanec  of  the  For-  After  the  peace  ho  was  made  chief  of  the  quar- 

eat"  (1791)  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  place  her  at  termaster-general's  staff,  and  councillor  of  the 

theheadofallwritersofmelodramaticromance.  minister  of  war,  in  which  capacity  he  had  a 

"The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho"  (1794)  is  gener-  large  share  in  the  reorganization  of  the  army, 

ally  r^rded  as  her  masterpiece.     Abont  the  In  the  campaigns  of  1813-'14  and  1815  he  was 

time  this  work  was  produced  she  made  a  tour  chief  of  the  staff  of  Field  Marshal  ScLwarzen- 

through  Germany,  and  in  1795  published  her  berg,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Kulm,  the 

"  Journey  through  Holland,"  &c.,  with  some  success  of  which  was  in  great  measure  due  to 

observations  on  the  lake  district  of  England,  his  conduct,  and  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  battle 

Her  last  novel,  "Theltalian,"  which  deals  with  of  Leipsic,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded, 

racks,  tortures,  dungeons,  confes^onals,  monks.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  stationed  in 

and  inquisitors,  appeared  in  1797.     One  of  her  Oedenburg,  subsequently  in  Buda,  and  in  Nov, 

peculiarities  is  the  carewith  which  toward  the  1831  was  appointed  commander  of  Olmfita, 

close  of  her  stories  she  usually  explains  all  having  a  short  time  previous  been  made  gen- 

tlieir  mysterious  incidents  by  natural  and  pu-  eral  of  cavalry.    There  he  remained  until  1831, 

erile  agencies.    A  posthumous  romance,  "  Gas-  when  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  take  command  of 

ton  de   Blondeville,"  was  edited  by  Thomas  the  Austrian  troops  in  that  country,  and  in 

Noon  Talfourd  (1826);  and  a  collection  of  1838  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  iield  marshal, 

her  poems,  of  which  there  are  many  scattered  It  was  here  that  he  made  himself  more  espe- 

through  her  novels,  appeared  in  1834.  cially  famous  by  his  conduct  in  suppressing  the 

EADOLIFFE,  Johk,  an  English  phyweian,  Italian  rebelhon  which  broke  out  in  1848.  The 
bom  in  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1650,  died  news  of  the  revolution  in  Paris  and  tJie  over- 
Uov.  1, 1714.  He  was  graduated  at  University  tlirow  of  the  government  at  Vienna  immedi- 
college,  Oxford,  in  1691,  studied  medicine,  and  ately  stirred  up  an  insurrection  in  Milan,  and 
in  1675  began  to  practise  in  Oxford.  In  1683  from  March  18  to  March  S3  combats  between 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  1684  the  Austrian  troops  and  the  insurgents  con- 
removed  to  London,  where  he  soon  acquired  an  stantly  took  place  in  the  streets.  On  the  last 
extensive  practice.  He  was  appointed  princi-  mentioned  day  Eadetzky,  finding  his  troops 
pal  physician  to  the  princess  Anne  in  1686,  and  worn  out  and  overborne,  evacuated  Milan  and 
m  1718  was  elected  to  parliament  by  the  town  began  liis  retreat  to  Crema.  Nothing  daunted 
of  Buclringham,  Many  anecdotes  are  recorded  by  an  equally  successfui  outbreak  in  Venice, 
of  his  wit  and  rudeness  of  speech,  which  some-  he  hoped  to  maintdn  himself  on  the  line  of 
times  verged  upon  brutality.  He  was  sent  for  the  Adda ;  but  the  spread  of  tJie  insurrection 
to  attend  Queen  Anne  when  she  lay  at  the  point  throughout  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the  junction 
of  death;  hut  knowing  the  case  to  be  desperate,  of  the  revolutionists  with  the  anny  of  Charles 
and  being  himself  iJl,  he  did  not  go.  The  feel-  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  which  had  been  long 
ing  this  excited  against  him  is  thought  to  have  preparing  for  an  attack  on  the  Austrians, 
hastened  his  death.  He  bequeathed  nearly  his  rendered  it  necessaiy  to  retreat  behind  the 
whole  fortune  to  public  uses,  dividing  it  mostly  Mincio,  head-quarters  being  established  at  Ve- 
between  University  college,  Oxford,  and  the  ronn.  The  advance  of  Charles  Albert  at  the 
foundation  at  Oxford  of  a  library  with  especial  head  of  a  large  army  compelled  him  to  retire 
reference  to  medical  science.  This  is  known  behind  the  Adige,  Here  an  indecisive  aclion 
as  the  Eadcliffe  library.  was  fought  at  the  village  of  Santa  Lucia  on 

RADETZKY,  Josbph  Wenzel,  count,  an  May  6,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Austrian 
Austrian  general,  boi-n  at  Trzebnitz,  Bohemia,  reserve  he  endeavored,  hut  in  vain,  to  raise  the 
Nov.  3, 1766,  died  in  Milan,  Jan.  5,  3358.  He  siege  of  Pescldera,  closely  invested  by  the 
entered  the  Austrian  armyin  1784  as  cadet  in  a  troopsof  the  kingof  Sardinia.  The  fall  of  that 
regiment  of  Hungarian  cavalry,  and  served  in  fortress  on  May  81  rendered  his  position  exoeed- 
thecampaignsofl788-'9  against  the  Turks,  and  ingly  critical,  and  his  embarrassment  was  still 
of  1783-'o  against  the  French  in  the  Nether-  furlier  increased  by  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
lands  and  on  tJie  Ehine,  In  179G  he  was  aide-  tion  in  Vienna.  lu  this  situation  the  general- 
de-camp  of  Beaulien  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  ship  of  Eadetzky  showed  itself  in  a  most 
on  May  39  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  m^or  and  marked  manner.  Feigning  a  general  retreat, 
commander  of  tlie  pioneer  corps.  On  the  re-  he  took  the  road  to  Vioenza,  rrfuced  that  city, 
newal  of  the  war  in  1799  he  agdn  served  in  Treviso,  and  Padua,  thus  securing  his  rear,  and 
Italy  as  «de  of  Melas,  and  for  his  ability  and  rapidly  returned  to  Verona.  After  a  short  de- 
gallanti-y  was  made  lieutenant-colonel.  Ee-  lay  offensive  operations  were  b^un  on  both 
called  from  Italy  in  Sept.  1800,  he  was  placed  sides.  The  victory  of  Oustozza  (July  25)  forced 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Archduke  Albert  the  Piedmonfese  to  retreat,  and  from  this  time 
cuirassiers,  and  witli  them  was  engaged  in  the  the  success  of  the  Austrians  was  assured,  Milan 
battle  of  Hohenlinden.  In  1805  he  web  made  a  capitulated  on  Ang.  6,  and  an  armistice  of  6 
TOi^ior-general,  and  acted  under  Davidovitch  in  weeks  was  agreed  upon  between  Sardinia  and 
Italy.  In  the  campaign  of  1809  he  commanded  Austria.  Charles  Albert  Jiaving  resumed  lios- 
the  5th  division  of  the  army,  and  for  his  great  tjlities,  Eadetzky  invaded  Piedmont,  and  on 
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March  23, 1840,  a  battle  took  place  at  Novara  nameB  indicate  some  of  the  beat  kinda  of  fusi- 
betweon  the  contending  forces,  in  which  the  form  radishes,  viz. :  early  frame,  eliort  top, 
Austriaus  were  entirely  victorious.  The  result  long  aalmon,  long  purple,  long  white,  &c.  The 
of  this  conflict  decided  the  war,  and  from  this  globular  are  known  aa  scarlet  turnip,  white 
point  Eadetzky  marched  agtunst  Venice,  which  Dutch  tnrnip,  purple  tnmip,  &c.;  the  autumn 
after  a  protracted  siege  finally  surrendered,  radishes  are  sab-varieties  of  the  hlack  Spanish 
Aug.  23.-  Eadetzky  was  made  governor-gea-  radish,  the  leaves  of  which  are  long  and  spread- 
eral  and  military  cominander  of  the  whole  ing,  the  root  of  an  oval  shape  and  of  large  size, 
oountiy,  the  duties  of  which  situation  he  per-  its  color  black,  its  flesh  solid,  white,  and  of  a 
formed  with  zeal  and  unmitigated  rigor.  When  hot  flavor.  There  are  several  kinds  of  this  in 
war  was  imminent  between  Austria  and  Prua-  much  esteem  as  being  more  or  leas  hardy,  of  a 
sia  in  1850,  he  was  called  to  Vienna  to  pre-  more  pungent  or  of  a  milder  taste,  and  of  dif- 
pai-6  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  but  soon  re-  ferent  color  of  the  skin,  A  tendency  in  all 
tmTied.  In  1850,  at  the  age  of  90,  he  was  cruciferous  plants  to  run  into  each  other  or 
released  at  his  own  request  from  his  command,  hybridize,  suggests  the  importimce  of  keeping 
the  duties  of  which  he  had  become  too  feeble  to  the  aorta  apart,  if  pure  varieties  are  desired, 
disohai-ge.  He  hore  the  reputation  of  a  brave  — A  distinct  variety  known  as  oil  radisli  (B.  b. 
soldier  and  a  consummate  tactician,  and  was  oUifer,  De  0.),  growing  6  to  34  inches  high,  is 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  nearly  oil  the  very  much  branched,  with  abundance  of  pods, 
military  orders  in  Europe.  His  only  surviving  from  the  seeds  of  which  is  expressed  an  oil 
children  are  the  count  Theodore  de  Eadetakj,  aimilar  to  that  of  the  rape,  but  not  so  readily 
a  colonel  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  the  bar-  obtained.  It  is  however  extensively  cultivated 
oneas  "Wenkheim.  in  China  for  this  purpose.  The  tree  radish  (JR. 
EADISH  (Lat.  radix,  root),  the  name  of  a  caudatm,  Linn.),  a  native  of  Java,  is  remarka- 
salad  plant,  a  native  of  Ohina,  belonging  to  the  ble  for  the  length  of  the  pods,  which  measure 
natural  order  of  eruciferm,  which  comprises  a  more  than  the  plant.  The  roots  of  the  sea 
gi'eatnumberof  useful  species,  all  distinguished  radish  (5.  wjoriiiMMS,  Smith)  are  preferred  to 
by  the  form  of  their  flowers.  The  petals  are  4  those  of  horse  radish  for  pungency ;  its  leaves 
in  number  and  arranged  crosswise,  the  stamens  are  liked  by  cattle.  In  the  United  States  the 
6,  the  2  lower  shorter,  and  the  fruit  either  a  flat  radish  shows  atendenoy  to  become  naturalized, 
andcircular,  or  else  along,  tapering,  cylindrical,  while  the  charlock  or  wild  radish  (fi.TOyAan.M- 
and  jointed  pod.  The  radish  was  introduced  trwra,  Linn.)  is  a  troublesome  weed, 
into  England  daring  the  16th  century,  4  sorts  EADN0E8HIRE,  a  county  of  S.  Wales, 
being  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  the  latter  part  bounded  N.  E.  by  Montgomery,  N.  by  Shrop- 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  stem  of  shire,  E.  by  Hereford,  S.  by  Brecknock,  and 
the  garden  radish  (ra^hanits  mthus,  Ijnn.)  W.  by  Cardiganshire ;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
grows  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  branches  outward-  1851,34,716.  The  chief  towns  are  Presteigne, 
ly ;  its  leaves  are  lyrate,  sublyrate,  and  rough ;  Knighton,  Radnor,  and  Ehayadar.  The  Wye 
its  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  purple;  its  and  ite  tributary  the  Elan  are  the  principal  riv- 
pod  uneven,  tapering  to  a  point,  of  S  or  8  cells,  ers.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  highest 
and  as  long  aa  the  stalk.  In  shape  the  root  is  point  being;  3,163  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the 
either  fusiform  or  globular.  As  this  is  usually  S.  E.  part  is  in  general  level.  A  great  portion 
eaten  in  a  raw  state,  it  is  desirable  that  it  of  the  county  consists  of  common  bog  and  moor 
should  have  a  crisp  and  clear  flesh,  which  can  land.  Numbers  of  small  ponies  are  reared, 
be  produced  by  growing  rapidly.  Sometimes  The  county  contains  many  remains  of  antiquity, 
however  the  root  is  boiled  and  served  like  as-  It  ori^naflyformedpartof  the  territory  inhab- 
paragus.  The  young  leaves  make  a  very  good  ited  bj^  the  SOnres,  and,  after  its  subjugation 
pot  herb  when  boiled,  and  the  tender  pods  are  and  ultimate  abandonment  by  the  Romans,  was 
employed  in  making  pickles.  There  are  a  great  included  in  one  of  the  petty  principalities  into 
many  varieties  and  sub-varieties  suitable  to  which  Wales  was  divided.  It  was  formed  into 
every  season  of  the  year.  Those  called  spring  a  county  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
and  summer  kinds  may  be  brought  forward  ear-  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  and 
ly  by  forcing  in  hot-beds  or  sowing  in  frames,  one  for  the  principal  towns. 
The  antnmn  and  winter  kinds  are  sown  in  EADOM,  a  government  of  Eussian  Poland, 
July  and  taken  from  the  ground  before  the  separated  W.  and  N.  from  the  government  of 
frosts  spoil  them,  and  stored  away  like  carrots.  Warsaw  by  the  PiJica,  and  E.  from  that  of  Lub- 
When  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  private  gar-  lin  and  S.  fromGalioiaby  the  Vistula,  and  with 
dens,  a  warm,  moist,  good,  well  pulverized  its  S.  W.  comer  bordering  on  Prussian  Silesia; 
soil,  that  is  free  from  stones,  should  fae  selected,  area,  about  9,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  950,000,  It  ia 
and  the  seed  sown  in  drills ;  or  the  seeds  may  drained  by  the  affluents  of  the  Pilica  and  Vis- 
be  sown  between  the  rows  of  asparagus  beds,  tula.  The  soil  is  diversified,  and  the  surface 
and  when  the  young  plants  show  the  rougli  the  most  elevated  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
leaves  they  should  be  thinned  and  kept  clear  being  slightly  moantainons  in  the  8.  E.  part, 
of  weeds.  If  continuous  crops  are  needed  The  capital,  Eadom,  is  situated  in  the  N".  E. 
through  the  season,  renewed  sowings  every  part  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Vistula;  pop. 
fortnight  may  be  resorted  to.  The  following  8,000. 
VOL.  XIII. — 46 
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EADOWITZ,  JoaKPH  yon,  a  Pmssian  genera,  themaelses  widely  known,  but  the  most  distin- 
and  statesman,  born  in  Biankonbvirg,  Feb.  6,  guisied  in  later  times  are  tic  three  follow- 
1797,  died  in  Berlin,  Dec.  35,1853.  Here-  ing.  I.  Akteony  Henby,  printe  of  Olyfca  and 
ceived  his  military  education  in  Paris  and  in  Hieswiez,  born  June  13,  1775,  died  in  Ber- 
Weatpbalian  schools,  and  on  account  of  his  lin,  April  7,  1833.  He  married  in  1796  the 
proficiency  in  mathematics  was  appointed  in  only  ^nghter  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prus- 
1813  an  officer  in  the  Wesl^halian  artillery,  sia,  and  became  in  1815  Prussian  governor  of 
At  the  battle  of  Loipsic  he  was  wonnded  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen.  He  was  distln- 
taken  prisoner.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  guished  for  his  acquaintance  with  mathematics 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  he  entered  the  service  and  mnsie,  and  the  music  to  which  he  set  the 
of  the  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  partook  in  poetry  of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  gained  him  much 
the  campaign  against  France  with  the  Hessian  ret)Utation.  His  two  sons  are  now  in  the 
artillery.  After  the  peace  he  wasmade  teacher  Prussian  service.  II.  Michael  Gbbon,  brother 
of  maUiematics  and  military  science  at  the  of  the  preceding,  born  Sept,  24, 1778,  died  May 
Bchoolof  cadets  in  Cassel,  but  finally  quitted  the  21, 1850.  He  served  under  Poniatowski  (1702), 
Hessian  service  for  that  of  Prnesia.  There  he  Kosciuszko  (179i),  and  Dombrowski  (ISOT), 
becfune  captain  in  the  general  staff,  teacher  of  and  in  the  campaign  of  1813  against  Russia 
Prince  Albert,  in  1828  mwor,  and  in  1830  chief  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  gi'and  army.  At 
of  the  general  staff  of  the  artillery.  By  his  Smolensk  and  in  the  battles  of  Vitepsk  and  Po- 
marriage  witli  the  countess  Maria  von  Voss,  he  lot^  he  manifested  such  daring  courage  that 
became  a  member  of  the  highest  aristocracy  of  Napoleon  made  him  a  brigadier-general.  In 
Prussia,  and  also  a  favorite  of  the  crown  prince,  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830-'3I,  when  Ohio- 
afterward  Frederic  William  IV, .  In  1836  Ka-  picki  had  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  he  was 
dowitz  was  made  minister  plenipotentiary  to  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Jan.  1881;  but 
the  Germanic  diet  at  Frankfort,  but  in  1839  he  distrusted  his  own  abilities,  and  tbe  fame 
the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France  led  to  his  re-  of  the  battles  of  Dobre,  Grochow,  and  others, 
call  to  Berlin,  and  to  his  being  sent  to  the  court  whichfollon-ed,belongsmore  to  his  subordinates 
of  Vienna.  In  1843  he  was  made  ambassador  than  to  himself.  At  his  own  wish,  on  Feb.  25, 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Skrzyneeki  w^as  made  commander,  and  Eadzi- 
tho  courts  of  Oarlsruhe,  Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  will  entered  the  ranks.  After  the  capture  of 
and  in  1845  was  created  major-general.  After  Wai'saw  he  was  conveyed  into  the  interior  of 
ttie  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Eussia  and  there  held  until  1836,  and  after  that 
Frankfort  parliament,  and  there  bocarao  the  time  lived  in  Dresden.  IIL  Leo,  nephew  of  the 
leader  of  the  extreme  conservatives.  After  the  preceding,  bom  March  10,  1808,  was  an  officer 
revolution  he  entered  the  Prussian  cabinet  as  in  the  Polish  guard  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Po- 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  adoption  by  lish  revolution  of  1830-'8I.  but  remained  falth- 
the  king  of  his  political  views,  which  aimed  at  fill  to  Russia,  and  during  tne  campaign  of  1831 
a  consolidation  of  northern  Germany  under  served  against  his  countrymen.  As  a  reward 
the  lead  of  Prussia,  led  to  a  diflerence  between  he  was  promoted  in  the  army,  and  when  in  1833 
that  power  and  Austria,  which  in  the  autumn  he  married  the  princess  Sophia  Uronssoff  here- 
of 1850  came  near  leading  to  an  open  war.  ceived  the  confiscated  estates  of  his  uncle  Mi- 
At  length  Pmssia  retreated  from  its  position,  chael.  His  property,  now  immense,  was  valued 
and  Eadowitz  left  the  ministry.  In  Jan.  1851,  at  10,000,000  rubles.  In  Aug.  1849,  he  was 
he  retired  to  Erfurt,  and  in  1852  was  recalled  sent  to  Ckinstantinople  on  a  special  mission  to 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  and  made  director  of  obtun  from  the  Porte  the  surrender  of  the 
military  studies,  but  took  no  part  in  political  Hungarian  refugees  who  had  fled  to  Turkey, 
life.  He  wrote  on  mathematical,  military,  and  RAEBURS",  Sib  Hbhrt,  a  Scottish  painter, 
political  subjects.  His  "  Collected  Works"  ap-  born  in  that  part  of  Edinburgh  formerly  called 
peared  in  Berlin  in  5  vols,  in  18e2-'3.  Stockbridge,  March  4,  1756,  died  July  8,  1823. 

EADZIWILL,  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  In  early  life  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith, 
and  most  distinguished  princely  famOies  of  but  evincing  a  great  taste  for  art  he  was  en- 
Lithuania.'  The  first  of  the  family  appears  in  abled  to  cancel  his  articles,  and  to  commence 
1405  as  marshal  of  Lithuania,  and  in  1518  the  the  practice  of  portrait  painting  in  Edinburgh, 
emperor  Maximilian  L  made  the  palatine  of  where  he  soon  became  a  rival  of  David  Martin, 
"Wilna  and  chancellor  of  Lithuania,  Nicholas  who  then  stflod  at  the  head  of  this  branch  of 
III.  Radziwill,  a  prince  of  the  empire;  and  in  the  art.  Subsequently,  by  the  advice  of  Sir 
this  station  he  was  confirmed  by  Sigismund  I.,  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  made  a  visit  to  Rome, 
king  of  Poland.  When  this  line  died  out,  the  Retm-ning  to  Edinburgh  in  1787,  he  at  once 
same  honor  was  Conferred  upon  the  members  became  the  leading  portrait  painter  of  the 
of  another  branch,  Nicholas  the  prince  of  Birze  Scottish  metropolis,  a  supremacy  which  he 
and  Dalimki,  and  Nicholas  iV.  and  John,  maintained  until  the  close  of  his  life.  Among 
princes  of  Oiyka  and  Nieswiez;  and  from  Nich-  his  sitters  were  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  whom  he 
olas  IV.,  surnamed  the  Black,  who  is  renown-  pwnted  several  portraits,  Henry  Mackenae, 
ed  as  a  promoter  of  the  reformation  in  his  coun-  Dugald  Stewart,  Loiil  Eldin,  Georgo  IV.,  Pro- 
ti-j-,  and  died  in  1566,  the  present  house  is  fessor  HayfaJr,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Jeffrey,  Ali- 
descended.    Many  of  the  f»nily  have  made  son,  and  many  others  distinguished  in  litera- 
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tnre  and  in  political  life.  In  1814  he  was  Bailing  for  New  York  in  1815,  he  was  ship- 
elected  an  associate  and  in  1815  a  moniber  of  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Long  island,  and  lost, 
the  royal  academy ;  aiid  in  1823  he  wa3  knight-  as  he  saya,  "  my  fortune,  my  share  of  the 
ed  by  George  IV.  cargo,  my  collecdons  and  labors  for  20  years 

KAFFAELLE.     See  Eaphakl.  paat^  my  books,  my  manuscripts,  my  drawings, 

RAFFLES,  Thomas,  an  English  dissenting  even  my  clothes."  He  became  teacher  in  a, 
dergymao,  born  in  London,  May  IT,  1788.  family,  and  in  1818  made  a  tour  to  the  West, 
He  studied  theology  at  Homerton  college  near  and  was  for  a  time  professor  of  botany  in  Tran- 
London,  and  in  1809  was  ordained  minis-  sylvania university,  Lexington,  Ky.  Finallyha 
ter  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Hammer-  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  established  in  1832 
smith.  Here  he  remained  8  years,  at  tlie  end  a  periodical  called  "  The  Atlantic  Jonrnal  and 
of  which  time  he  was  called  to  take  charge  Friend  of  Knowledge,  a  Oyclopeedie  Journal 
of  Great  George  street  chapel  in  Liverpool,  and  Beview,"  which,  according  to  the  prospec- 
He  has  written  a  number  of  popular  works,  tus,  was  to  "  contain  every  thing  calculated  to 
among  which  are  some  poems,  a  memoir  of  enlighten,  instruct,  and  improve  the  mind." 
his  predecessor  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  Only  8  numbers  were  published.  In  1836  sp- 
end "  Letters  daring  a  Tour  through  some  part  peared  his  "  Life  of  Travels  and  Researches," 
of  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  places  he  had  visited, 
the  Netherlands''  (1817).  He  has  also  pub-  He  also  wrote  several  botanical  works, 
lished  sermons,  and  a  large  number  of  fngi-  RAFN,  Oahi.  Christian,  a  Danish  arcHe- 
tive  articles.  He  retired  from  the  pulpit  in  ologist,  bom  in  Brahesborg,  island  of  Fflnen, 
Dec.  1860.  Jan.  16,  1796.      He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 

RAFFLES,.  SiE  Thomas  STAMPonn,  an  Eng-  vei-aity  of  Copenhagen,  of  which  in  1821  he 
lish  official,  born  at  sea,  off  Jamaica,  July  5,  was  made  an  assistant  librarian;  and  while  in 
1781,  died  July  6, 1826.  He  was  an  assistant  that  position  he  undertook  a  genera!  revision 
clerk  in  the  India  house  at  the  age  of  15,  and  of  all  the  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  manuscripts 
in  1805  was  appointed  under  secretary  to  the  yet  unpublished,  belonging  to  the  collection, 
new  government  formed  by  the  East  India  Through  his  exertions  the  "Society  for  North- 
company  at  Penang.  He  afterward  became  ern  Antiquities"  was  founded,  the  principal  ob- 
chief  secretary;  but  intense  application  to  busi-  ject  of  which  was  to  publish  those  manuscripts 
ness  atfeeted  his  health,  and  in  1808  he  was  which  couldthrowanylightontheobscure  pas- 
compelled  to  go  to  Malacca.  In  1809  he  pub-  sages  of  Scandinavian  history.  It  has  already 
lished  an  essay  "On  the  Malay  Nation."  It  published  abont  70  volumes  on  the  history 
was  by  his  advice  that  the  expedition  was  fitted  and  antiquity  of  the  North.  The  work  which 
Out  against  Batavia  in  1811,  and  when  that  excited  ttie  moat  attention  was  the  Antiqui- 
plaoewasoapturedhe  was  appointed  lieutenant-     tates  America/nm,  seu  Seriplores  Septetth-vmales 

fovemor  of  Java  and  its  dependencies.  He  Eerum  AnU-Golunthianarum,  in  Amerka  {Oo- 
eld  this  office  for  5  years,  during  which  slavery  penhagen,  1837),  prefaced  by  a  summary  in 
wasabolished;  and  uponhisretumtoEugland  Engli^,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that 
he  published  a  "History  of  Java"  (1817).  In  the  Scandinavians  discovered  America  in  the 
1818  he  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  Fort  10th  century,  and  that  from  the  11th  to  the 
Marlborough,  the  seat  of  tiie  English  govern-  14th  they  made  freqnent  voyages  to  the  western 
ment  at  Bencoolen,  Sumatra,  and  remained  6  hemisphere,  and  effected  settlements  in  what 
years  in  this  position,  emancipating  the  slaves  is  now  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  An 
herealso.  He  established  the  British  settlement  important  sequel  to  this  work  is  the  "  Histori- 
at  Sngapore,  and  founded  a  college  there  for  cal  Monuments  of  Greenland"  (8  vols.,  Copen- 
theenconragementof  Anglo-ChineseandMalay  hagen,  1888-45),  (X  his  AntiguiU^  Bmaea  3 
JUerature.  The  state  of  his  health  compelled  volumes  appeared  in  1850-'52.  As  secretary 
him  in  1834  to  resign  and  return  to  England,  of  the  society  for  northern  antiquities  he  has 
where  he  founded  the  present  zoological  so-  had  much  to  do  with  preparing  its  various  pub- 
ciety,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  His  lieations  for  the  press,  and  has  also  been  the 
"Life  and  Remains"  were  edited  by  his  widow  translator  and^editor  of  other  works. 
(4to..  London,  1830).  EAGLAN,  James  HEtTRT  Fitzbot,  baron,  an 

EAFINESQUE,  0.  8.,  an  American  botanist,  English  general,  born  Sept.  80,  1788,  died  in 
born  in  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  in  camp  before  Sebastopoi,  June  38,  1855.  He 
1784,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  18,  1843.  ffis  was  the  8th  and  youngest  son  of  the  5th  duke 
father  was  amerchant  in  the  Levant  from  Mar-  of  Beaufort,  and  grandson  on  his  mother's  side 
seUles,  and  the  son  was  carried  to  that  city  of  Admiral  Boscawen.  He  was  educated  at 
when  7  years  of  age,  thencetaken  to  Italy,  and,  Westminster  school,  and  at  the  ageoflG,  being 
after  resiiUng  in  various  cities  in  the  northern  then  known  as  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  entered 
partof  that  country,  came  in  1803  to  America,  the4thregimentof  dragoons  asensign,  Inl805 
Having  collected  a  largo  number  of  botanical  he  became  lieutenant,  in  1807  accompanied  Sir 
specimens,  he  returned  in  1805  to  Leghorn,  Arthur  Paget  in  the  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
whence  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  remained  and  subsequently  became  attach^  to  the  staff 
10  years.  While  there  he  published  a  work  in  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  aide-de-camp  and 
French,  entitled  "The  Analysis  of  Nature."    military  secretary.    In  this  position  he  partici- 
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pated  in  (d!  the  duke's  enssgementa  during  the  President  Adama  was  made  chargS  d'affaires 
peninaniar  war,  manifesting  great  intrepidity  to  that  country.  There  he  remained  5  years, 
on  various  occasions,  especially  at  SaJamanca,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  edited 
Tittoria,  Orthez,  and  Toulouse.  At  Basaca  he  several  .journals  devoted  to  free  trade  doctrines, 
was  wounded,  and  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz  He  puHislied  "  Principles  of  Free  Trade"  (8vo,, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  tlie'town.  At  Philadelphia,  1885),  and  a  treatise  "On  Cur- 
Waterloo  he  lost  his  right  arm.  In  return  for  rency  and  Banking"  (1839),  which  was  repub- 
his  services  he  was  made  colonel  and  knight  liahed  the  same  year  in  England,  and  was  also 
commander  of  the  hath.    In  1814  he  was  for  a  translated  into  French. 

short  time  secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris;  from  EAGUSA  (Slav,  Duhrovnilc),  a  fortified  sea- 
January  to  March,  1815,  he  acted  as  minister  port  city  of  Austria,  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
plenipotentiary,  and  subsequently  he  was  secre-  same  name,  province  of  Dalmatia,  situated  on  a 
tary  again  until  1819,  when  he  became  military  small  peninsula  of  the  Adriatic,  ahout  40  m, 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  held  H".  K  W.  from  Cattaro,  in  lat.  43°  38'  9"  K., 
this  post  until  182T,  when  in  the  same  capa-  long.  18°  T  E. ;  pop.  6,000.  It  is  huilt  partly 
city  he  followed  the  duke  to  the  horse  guania,  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  llount 
From  1818  to  1826  he  represented  the  horough  Sergio,  so  that  the  upper  streets  are  connected 
of  Truro  in  parliament,  where  he  acted  with  wiUi  the  lower  by  steps.  The  harbor  on  the 
the  moderate  tories.  After  the  death  of  the  S.  is  small  and  exposed  to  the  sirocco ;  but  on 
duke  of  Wellington  he  was  made  master-gen-  the  M".  side  of  the  peninsula,  2  m.  distant,  is  the 
era]  of  the  ordnance,  and  elevated  to  the  peer-  harbor  of  Gravosa,  which  is  large  enough  to 
age  (1852),  with  the  title  of  Baron  Kaglan.  admit  ships  of  the  line. — Eagusa  was  founded 
When  the  war  with  Russia  broke  out,  he  was  in  the  7th  century,  being  peopled  by  Slavic  and 
appointed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  command  the  Italian  settlers,  and  formed  down  to  recent 
army  sent  to  the  East,  and  promoted  to  the  times  an  aristocratic  republic,  which  flourished 
rank  of  field  marshal.  In  March,  1854,  he  left  successively  under  Greek,  Venetian,  Hungarian, 
England,  iu  September  reached  the  Crimea,  and  Turkish  protection.  After  the  peace  of 
and  on  Sept.  20  fought  in  conjunction  with  Prraburg  in  1805  it  was  occupied  by  the  Prenoh. 
Marshal  St.  Amaud  tlje  battle  of  the  Alma.  Inl806  the  Montenegrins  and  Eussians  overran 
During  the  following  winter  the  allied  troops  its  territory,  and  besieged  the  French  within  its 
perished  in  large  numbers  in  the  trenches  be-  walls.  It  was  subsequently  created  by  Napo- 
lore  Sebaatopol,  and  his  anxiety  in  regard  to  leon  a  dukedom  for  Marmont,  and  incorporated 
the  condition  of  the  men  and  the  attacks  of  the  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Illyria,  with  which 
English  press  upon  his  military  movements  in  1814  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria, 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  In  this  state  The  city  has  been  frequently  injured  by  earth- 
of  mind  he  was  seized  with  the  cholera,  and  quakes.  The  latest  earthquake  was  that  of 
Boon  died.    His  body  was  taken  to  England  1850. 

and  buried  in  Badminton  church,  Gloucester-  EAHBEOE,  Knttd  Ltbe,  a  Danish  author, 
shire.  A  pension  of  £1,000  was  settled  for  life  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Dec.  18, 1Y60,  died  April 
upon  his  widow,  and  £3,000  upon  his  son.  22,  1830.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
EAGUET,  CoNDT,  an  American  merchant  of  Copenhagen,  where  in  ITOO  he  became  pro- 
end  politieai  economist,  bom,  in  Philadelphia,  fessor  of  esthetics.  From  1798  to  1806  he  was 
Jan.  28, 1784,  died  there,  March  22, 1842.  lie  teacher  of  history  in  Christian's  institute,  from 
was  of  French  descent,  was  educated  at  the  1806  to  1816  lectured  to  actors  on  the  dramatic 
Dniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  18  months  art,  and  in  1809  became  an  active  member  of 
after  his  graduation  pursued  the  study  of  law ;  the  managing  committee  of  the  theatre.  In 
but  the  death  of  Ms  father  leaving  him  depcn-  1816  he  was  again  a  teacher  in  the  university, 
dent  upon  his  own  exertions,  he  entered  the  He  was  the  most  active  and  influential  of  the 
counting  house  of  a  merchant,  and  at  the  age  literary  men  of  Denmark,  and  wrote  plays, 
of  SO  was  sent  to  St.  Domingo  as  supercargo  tales,  lyric  poems,  essays,  and  translations, 
of  a  vessel.  There  he  spent  4  months,  and  on.  The  Daiuke  TiUkuer  ("Danish  Spectator," 
his  retum  published  a  work  entitled  "A  Short  1?91-1806),  an  imitation  of  Addison's  "Specta- 
Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Affairs  in  St.  tor,"  is  generally  regarded  as  his  best  work. 
Domingo."  After  a  second  voyage  to  the  same  BAHWAT,  a  city  of  Union  co.,  W.  J.,  on 
island  in  1805,  when  he  remained  there  8  the  Eahway  river,  6  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  on 
months,  he  published  "  A  Oiroumstantial  Ac-  the  New  Jersey  railroad,  19  m.  W.  from  New 
count  of  the  Massacre  iii  St,  Domingo."  In  York  and  9  m.  W.  from  Newark ;  pop.  in  1860, 
1806  he  went  into  business  on  Mb  own  account,  7,130.  It  was  formerly  divided  by  the  river 
was  highly  successful,  and  became  manager  or  into  Upper  Eahway,  in  Eahway  township, 
president  of  several  important  commercial  in-  Essex  co.,  and  Lower  Eahway  (formerly 
stitutions.  In  1615  he  was  elected  a  member  Eridgeton),  in  Woodbridge  township,  Middlesex 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  legiala-  co. ;  but  it  has  now  been  consolidated  and  is 
lure,  and  subsequently  of  the  senate,  and  in  in  Union  co.,  which  has  recently  been  formed. 
1822  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  con-  There  are  87  different  manufacturing  estab- 
Bul  at  Eio  Janeiro.  Not  long  after  he  nego-  lishments,  producing  annually  to  the  value  of 
tiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  Brazil,  and  by  $1 ,553,700 ;  of  these,  39  manufacture  carriages 
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to  the  annual  valne  of  $803,900,  andS  clothing  in  their  cackling  notes.  The  largest  of  the  ITorth 
to  the  amount  of  $339,000.  It  oontaina  the  American  rails,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
Athenian  academy,  the  Rahway  female  inati-  the  genua,  ia  the  red-breaeted  rail  or  the  fresh 
tote,  6  public  schools,  a  bank,  3  newspaper  water  marsh  hen  (£^  e^^aTW,  And.) ;  it  is  about 
offices,  and  13  churches,  viz. :  1  African,  1  Bap-  18  inches  long,  the  bill  3,  and  24  in  alar  extent, 
tist,  1  Episcopal,  STViends^lGermanEeformed,  with  a  weight  of  about  li  Iba.;  the  color  above 
4  Methodist,  2  Preahjterian,  and  1  Roman  ia  olive  brown,  with  longitudinal  stripea  of 
Catholic.  The  river,  a  very  amall  stream,  will  brownish  black,  especially  on  the  back ;  throat 
admit  of  the  passage  of  vesaels  not  exceeding  aud  lower  lid  white ;  neck  before  and  breast 
50  or  60  tons.  The  settlement  of  this  town  rufous  chestnut ;  sides,  lower  parts,  and  under 
was  comraencwd  about  the  year  1720.  tail  coverts  with  transverse  bands  of  browniah 
EAIKES,  RoBKRT,  aaEnglish  philanthropist,  black  and  white;  upper  wing  coverts  reddish 
the  originator  of  Sunday  schools  in  England,  chestnut,  the  under  black  with  white  lines.  It 
bom  ia  Gloucester  in  1735,  died  April  6,  1811.  is  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  on 
He  received  a  liberal  education,  became  aaao-  the  Atlantic  coastu  probably  estending  aorosa 
dated  with  his  father  as  publisher  and  editor  to  the  Pacific,  and  chiefly  on  the  margin  of 
of  the  "Glonceater  Journal,"  and  eventually  fresh  waters;  it  hegina  to  breed  in  the  southern 
euceeedcd  to  the  business.  The  state  of  the  states  about  the  middle  of  April  in  its  favorite 
county  bridewell  attracted  his  attention,  and  marshes,  surrounded  by  alligators  and  myriada 
he  made  a  strong  and  in  some  degree  success-  of  frogs,  in  places  almost  inaccessible  and  ex- 
ftil  effort  to  ameliorate  the  physical  condition  ceedingly  uoiealthy  to  man;  the  young  leave 
of  offenders  of  all  grades  confined  there.  But  the  nest  as  soon  as  born,  safe  from  man,  bat  not 
his  most  earnest  efforts  were  esoited  in  favor  from  minks,  wild  cats,  raccoons,  owls,  snakes, 
of  the  maititudes  of  poor  children  whom  he  turtles,  and  other  cwnivorous  animus.  The 
found  in  the  streets  of  the  town  abandoned  to  female  are  like  the  males,  but  smaller ;  they 
tie  practice  of  every  vice.  In  1781  he  hired  do  not  take  to  the  water  willmgly,  and  are 
rooms  for  Sunday  schools,  employed  poor  wo-  rather  poor  divers;  the  flesh  is  good,  especial- 
men  at  a  shilling  a  day  to  teach  the  children  ly  in  antumn,  and  their  eggs  at-Q  said  to  be  de- 
to  read,  and  was  successful  in  indnoing  them  lioious.  The  clapper  rail  or  salt  water  marsh 
to  attend.  The  movement  became  popular,  hen  (It.  crepitans,  Gmel.)  is  about  14  inches 
and  in  ashort  time  Sunday  schools  were  eatab-  long,  witl»  an  alar  extent  of  20,  and  a  weight 
liahed  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  England.  of  |^  of  a  lb. ;  the  adult  plumage  is  considerably 
KAIL,  the  proper  name  of  theraWinre,  a  sub-  like  that  of  the  last  species,  but  the  upper  parts 
fliraily  of  wading  birds  of  the  family  rallitlm.  have  a  light  ashy  olive  tint,  and  the  neck  and 
The  genus  rallua  (Linn.)  is  characterized  by  a  breast  are  more  yellowish.  It  is  abundant 
hill  longer  than  the  head,  nearly  straight  and  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  extending  also  to 
slender,  with  tlie  culmen  a  little  curved,  and  South  America,  and  is  rarely  found  far  from 
tip  obtuse  and  slightly  notched;  nostrils  in  a  the  sea;  tlie  nest  is  deep  and  funnel-shaped, 
membranous  groovewhioh  extends  for  J  of  the  made  of  marsh  plants  and  fastened  to  reeda 
bill ;  wings  short,  with  the  2d  and  3d  quills  above  the  ordinary  high  tide  level ;  incubation 
eqaal  and  longest;  isM  short  and  rounded;  lasts  14  days;  the  eggs  are  also  excellent,  and 
t  sh  ter  tlian  the  middle  toe,  covered  with  are  collected  by  hundreds  in  New  Jersey  to- 
ns 6  cales ;  toes  long  and  slender,  free  ward  the  end  of  spring.  Following  the  edge 
a  has  the  hind  one  short;  claws  short  of  the  tide,  it  searches  among  the  reeds  for 
and  ha  p  forehead,  as  in  all  the  sub-family,  small  crabs  (fiddlers),  mollusks,  the  fry  of 
fa  d  to  base  of  bill,  tlio  eulmen  parting  fialiea,  aquatic  inaects,  and  the  seeds  of  water 
he  nta  feathers  for  a  short  distance  and  in  plants ;  it  makes  a  loud  cackhng  noise ;  it  ia 
an  an  Tiiere  are  about  SO  species,  found  not  a  rapid  swimmer,  but  is  a  good  diver,  and 
m  ^1  tlie  temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  resem-  a  very  swift  runner  either  on  the  ground  or 
bling  each  other  in  habits  and  much  alike  in  on  floating  weeds ;  its  fiight  is  slow  and  gen- 
plumage  ;  they  inhabit  marshes  and  borders  of  erally  strmght ;  though  esteemed  as  food,  other 
rivers,  among  reeds  and  aquatic  plants,  which  species  are  more  sought  after,  espewally  the 
their  long  toes,  sharp  claws,  and  compressed  sora,  in  the  middle  states.  The  Vii^nia  rail 
bodies  enable  them  to  climb  and  run  over  or  (R,  Piri/mjanus,  Linn.)  is  about  10  inches  long, 
between  with  great  facility ;  the  flight  is  awk-  with  an  alar  extent  of  14 ;  it  ia  like  the  others 
ward  and  slow,  with  the  legs  hanging  down,  in  form,  and  resembles  M.  elegant  in  color, 
and  for  short  distances  only  except  during  mi-  hardly  differing  from  it  except  in  size.  It  ia 
gration ;  they  are  good  swimmers  and  divers,  found  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of 
and  very  rapid  runners  on  the  ground.  Their  North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
food  consisbi  of  worms,  sluga,  crustaceans,  tad-  most  abundantly  along  the  margins  of  rivers 
poles,  insects,  leaves,  and  seeds  of  water  plants;  and  bays  on  the  Atlantic,  migrating  south  in 
the  nest  is  made  of  coarse  grasses,  and  placed  autumn ;  it  is  a  very  rapid  runner  and  good 
in  retired  marches,  and  the  eggs  are  10  to  12.  swimmer,  feeding  both  on  salt  marshes  and 
They  are  very  generally  called  marsh  hens,  as  fresh  meadows,  by  day  and  night.  It  breeds 
they  resemble  domestic  fowls  in  their  manner  li'om  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
ofcarryingthehet^,  in  someof  their  habits,  and  June,  according  to  latitude;  like  the  other  spe- 
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oieB  it  is  a  good  Tentriloquist,  seeming  often  to  was  regarded  by  Audubon  as  one  of  tho  con- 
be  far  off  wten  close  at  hand;  the  flest  is  good  necting  links  between  land  and  water  birds; 
eating  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  European  tie  flcrfi  is  delicate. — In  the  genus  erex  (Bechat.) 
■water  rail  (fl.ojiiaiJciM,  Linn.)  ia  fulvous  brown  the  bill  is  conical,  shorter  than  tho  head,  and 
spotted  with  black  above,  bluish  ash  below,  imd  the  whole  appearance  and  habits  ai-e  much  liko 
barredblaekandwhiteonthesides.Thehabils  those  of  gallinaceous  birds.  The  European 
are  the  same  as  in  other  species ;  the  flesh  is  es-  land  rail  or  corn  crake  (C,  praienaU,  Bechst.) 
teemed,  thongh  having  rather  a  marshy  flavor,  is  about  10  inches  long ;  the  general  color 
— The  genus  ortygometva  (Linn.)  has  been  sub-  above  is  blackish  brown,  with  lighter  edges, 
divided  into  ))(TZ((m<i(Vieill.)  and  w^ir  (Bechst.).  but  without  whito  spots;  grajish  below.  It 
InjjDrwmothe  biU  isshorterthanthe  head,  the  lives  and  nestles  in  fields  and  meadows,  running 
primaries  longer  than  the  tertiaries,  the  tail  with  great  rapidity ;  its  cry  resembles  the  sjl- 
short,  and  the  legs  robust ;  there  are  about  20  lables  "crex,  ores,"  causing  a  disagreeable 
species  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  rattling  in  the  throat,  whence  the  name  rail, 
with  habits  similar  to  those  of  rallus.  Among  derived  itom  the  French  rdfe,  according  to 
the  North  American  species  may  be  mentioned  Bulfon.  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  remaining  con- 
the  Cai'olina  or  sora  rail  (P.  GaroliTien»is,  cealed  during  the  day,  and  seeking  its  food  at 
Vieill.),  so  well  tnown  and  so  abundant  as  to  morning  and  evening;  it  is  a  noi'tbem  species, 
he  called  "  the  rail "  in  the  middle  stat«a ;  the  migrating  to  central  Europe  in  spring  and  re- 
length  isobont  9  inchesandtliealarextent  14;  turning  in  October;  the  Fi'ench  call  it"king 
the  color  is  greenish  brown  above,  with  longi-  of  the  quails"  from  its  coming  and  going  about 
tudinal  lines  of  black ;  behind  the  eyes,  sides  the  same  time  with  that  bird ;  in  summer  it 
©f  neck,  and  breast  bluish  ashy,  with  round  seems  to  be  a  constant  visitor  to  Greenland, 
white  spots  on  the  latter ;  middle  of  abdomen  and  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
white.  It  occurs  throughout  temperate  Koi-th  United  States ;  it  feeds  principally  on  grwns, 
America  on  both  sliores,  migrating  sonthward  insects,  and  worms.*— The  following  genera  are 
in  winter;  it  is  rarely  seen  east  of  New  York,  less  known,  Aramides  (Pueh.)  has  about  a 
though  capable  of  rapid  and  protracted  iiight ;  dozen  species  in  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
in  autnma  it  is  abundant  in  the  rice  fields  and  America,  inhabiting  thick  woods  and  perching 
fteshwatermar8hesofSonthC3rolina,skulking  at  night;  the  notesof  one  species  (A.  Cayen- 
among  the  grasses  and  reeds  in  search  of  food,  nensis,  Gmel.)  are  so  loud  and  clear  that  they 
dimbing  with  ease  to  tlie  top  of  plants  when  may  be  heard  for  more  tban  a  mile ;  this  is  a 
forced  by  the  tide ;  thousands  ai'e  shot  at  this  large  bird,  18  inches  long  with  a  bill  of  8  inch- 
season  on  the  James  and  Delaware  rivers  from  cs ;  it  feeds  on  small  mammals,  birds,  fish,  eggs, 
boats,  near  the  height  of  flood  tide,  and  nsu-  insects,  and  fruits,  and  is  useful  about  houses 
ally  singly;  sometimes  they  are  knocked  down  by  destroying  rats  and  mice.  Eulab<ornu 
by  poles  when  dazzled  by  a  bright  light  in  the  (Gould)  is  fonnd  in  Australia  and  the  Moluc- 
bowofacanoe.  It  is  semi-noctm-nai  in  habit ;  cas;  there  are  about  half  a.  dozen  species, 
when  migrating  the  flight  is  low  and  in  com-  Corethira  (Reich.)  has  about  80  species  in  most 
pact  flocks ;  instinct  teaches  tjiem  the  last  mo-    parts  of  the  globe. 

meat  at  which  they  can  remain  in  the  autumn,  EAILROAD,  or  EAiLWAT,-aroad  constructed 
all  migrating  in  a  single  day  or  night,  whence  of  two  parallel  bai's  of  iron,  upon  which  the 
the  once  prevalent  idea  that  they  dived  under  wheels  of  carriages  run.  Various  devices  have 
the  mnd  to  pass  the  winter.  The  little  black  been  employed  from  the  time  when  wheel  car- 
rw!  (P.  Jantaicensia,  Vieill.)  is  about  6  inches  riageswerefirstusedfor  facilitating  their  move- 
long,  the  smallest  of  the  North  Americas  spe-  ment  over  the  ground.  These  have  been,  how- 
cies  of  the  family;  the  head  and  lower  p^s  ever,  mostly  limited  to  the  smoothing  and  hard- 
are  slate-colored,  nearly  black  on  the  top  of  the  ening  of  the  road  bed.  The  Egyptians  learned, 
head;  abdomen  banded  with  white;  upper  parts  in  moving  the  great  stones  for  their  pyramids 
brownish  black  with  white  stripes,  and  reddish  from  the  quarries,  the  advantage  of  solid  track 
chestnut  on  the  upper  back;  the  young  aro  ways,  and  theremains  of  suchformedofblocka 
wholly  bluish  black.  It  is  rare  on  the  continent,  of  stone  are  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  line 
but  more  abundant  in  Ibe  West  Indies;  it  is  high-  of  the  great  roads  they  consti-ucted  for  this 
ly  prized  by  collectors.  The  yellow-breasted  purpose.  The  ancient  Eoraans  made  an  ap- 
rail  (P.  Ntmeloracenaii,  Vieill.)  is  about  7  inches  proaoh  to  the  invention  of  railroads  in  the  Ap- 
long  and  18  in  alar  estent ;  the  color  is  ochre  pian  way,  which  was  formed  of  blocks  of  stone 
yellow  above,  with  brownish  black  and  white  closely  fitted  together,  tbeii-  surface  presenting 
stripes;  neck  and  breast  tinged  with  reddish;  a  smooth  and  bard  track  for  the  wheels.  Bi 
middle  of  abdomen  white,  sides  banded  with  modern  times  snch  tracks  have  been  made  in 
reddish  brown  and  white ;  under  tail  coverts  several  European  cities,  as  Pisa,  Milan,  London, 
rufous,  white-spotted,  and  under  wing  coverts  &e.  The  first  instance  of  the  use  of  rails  ap- 
white.  This  pretty  bird,  resembling  a  young  pears  to  have  been  some  time  previous  to  the 
chicken,  is  found,  though  not  abundantly,  in  year  1679  at  the  collieries  near  Newcastle- 
damp  meadows  in  the  eastern  and  southern  npon-Tyne,  England.  At  that  time,  as  narrat- 
states ;  it  approaches  in  habit  the  corn  crake  ed  by  Eoger  North  in  his  life  of  Lord  Koepei 
and  in  some  respects  the  European  qu^,  and    North,  the  coals  were  conveyed  from  the  mines 
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to  ths  banks  of  the  river  "by  laying  rails  of  the  safety  of  the  carriage.  They  moreover  add 
timber  exactly  straight  and  parallel;  and  bulky  unnecessarily  to  the  weight  of  the  rail.  A 
carts  were  made  with  4  rollers  fitting  those  great  step  in  advance  was  made  in  1789  by 
rails,  whereby  the  carriage  waa  made  so  easy  Jessop,  who  laid  down  at  lioughborough  cast 
that  one  horse  would  draw  4  or  6  chaldrons  iron  "  edge  rails,"  of  even  snrfece  at  iJie  top, 
of  coal."  This  great  improvement  was  slowly  the  ledge  being  transferred  round  the  edge  of 
appreciated,  and  its  adoption  was  for  a  long  the  wheel  and  forming  a  flange,  which  was 
time  confined  to  tJie  coal  districts  of  Northum-  kept  above  the  ground  by  the  elevation  of  the 
berland  and  Durham.  Changes,  however,  were  rail.  The  rails. are  said  to  have  been  set  and 
introduced  in  the  construction  of  the  track,  bolted  in  cast  iron  chairs  and  on  deepers.  The 
and,  according  to  a  description  of  the  road  importance  of  these  improvements,  which  corn- 
made  about  the  year  1766,  it  had  already  as-  prised  some  of  the  essential  features  of  modern 
sumed  the  principal  features  of  railroads,  even  roads,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  immedi- 
inoluding  the  use  of  flanges  upon  the  wheels,  ately  appreciated.  Edge  rails  were  again  in 
bnt  not  an  iron  surface  for  the  wheels  to  roll  nse,  however,  in  1801  at  the  slato  quarries  of 
upon.  The  following  was  the  method  of  con-  Lord  Penrhyn,  made  of  oval  section  with  the 
stractton.  The  road  being  brought  to  as  uni-  longer  diameter  vertical.  They  were  4i-  feet 
form  an  inclination  as  practicable,  squared  blocks  long,  and  each  end  terminated  in  a  block  of 
of  wood,  called  sleepers,  about  6  feet  long,  were  the  shape  of  an  inverted  wedge,  which  fitted  a 
laid  3  or  8  feet  apart  across  the  track.  Upon  cavity  in  an  iron  sill  imbedded  in  the  road, 
these  two  long  strips  of  wood,  6  or  7  inches  The  tire  of  the  wheel  was  hollowed  out  to  fit 
wide  and  5  inches  deep,  were  fastened  by  pegs  the  convex  surface  of  the  rail ;  but  as  the  ft 
parallel  to  each  other  and  about  4  feet  apart,  became  too  tight  by  wear,  it  was  afterward 
and  those  lines  were  thus  extended  the  full  found  expedient  to  make  the  surface  of  the  rail 
length  of  the  road.  The  track  was  then  filled  flat,  and  that  of  the  wheel  the  same  with  a 
in  witli  gra\'el,  ashes,  or  other  road  material,  flange  around  each  edge  of  it.  So  greatanim- 
■WagonscaiTying2or8  tons  of  coal  were  used  provement  was  this,  that  it  was  found  10  horses 
to  run  on  the  track,  their  wheels  provided  with  could  do  the  work  that  had  employed  400  upon 
flanges  which  pressed  s^ainst  the  edges  of  the  a  common  road.  Edge  rails  were  soon  after 
rails,  and  prevented  their  slipping  off.  The  introducedat  the  coilieriesiathenorthof  Eng- 
structure  was  improved  by  securing  a  second  land,  and  a  new  form  was  there  adopted  with 
set  of  rails  upon  the  top  of  the  first,  thus  in-  the  view  of  securing  increased  strength  with- 
creasing  the  facility  of  removing  and  replacing  out  proportional  increase  of  weight.  They 
the  wearing  surface  in  any  portion  without  were  made  thin,  spreading  in  thickness  at  the 
affecting  the  remainder  of  the  road.  Even  at  top,  and  the  under  edge  was  curved,  giving  the 
this  time  straps  of  iron  were  nailed  upon  the  greatest  depth  midway  between  the  ends  or 
rails  to  diminish  the  friction  wherever  the  as-  points  of  support  of  the  rail.  This  was  known 
cent  was  steep  or  sharp  curves  made  the  from  its  form  as  the  "fish-bellied"  rail,  and 
draught  more  difficult.  The  next  improve  long  continued  in  use  even  after  wrought  iron 
ment  was  introduced  in  1787  at  the  iron  wtiks  rolled  rails  were  substituted  for  those  of  cast 
of  Oolebrook  Dale,  at  a  time  when  pig  iron  was  iron  It  was  in  1808  that  this  improvement 
very  cheap,  and  the  metal  might  advantageous  was  introduced;  but  flat  bars  only  could  be 
ly  be  applied  in  the  way  of  experiment  to  new  used,  and  it  was  not  until  1830  that  machinery 
uses.  The  proprietors  made  iron  bars  to  take  was  constructed  for  rolling  iron  into  suitable 
the  place  of  the  upper  rail  of  the  road,  castmg  shapes  for  rails.  The  substitution  was  very 
them  5  feet  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  If  inches  important,  as  the  cast  iron  rails  could  be  made 
thick,  with  holes  for  the  spikes  by  which  they  stratglit  only  3  or  4  feet  long,  and  consequently 
should  be  secured  tothe  lowerrail.  Sometime  required  frequent  points  of  sapport,  and  the 
after  this,  about  the  year  1776,  the  iron  raUs  joints  were  numerous.  The  material  more- 
were  cast  with  a  perpendicular  ledge  upon  the  over  is  brittle  compared  with  wrought  iron, 
outer  edge,  in  order  to  keep  the  wheels  from  and  altogether  unsuitable  on  this  account  for 
running  off  the  track;  and  after  a  time  the  ledge  heaiy  loads  and  high  speed.  The  motive  pow- 
was  transferred  to  the  inner  side  of  tlie  rad  er  employed  was  almost  exclusively  that  of 
These  were  called  tram  roads  and  plate  road*:,  horses  On  inclined  planes  gravity  was  made 
the  former  name  being  derived  from  a  Mr  use  of  for  descending  wagons,  and  these  were 
Outram,  who  was  connected  with  the  collieries  sometimes  made  to  draw  up  others  by  means 
Tram  is  also  the  name  of  the  wagons  run  on  ot  a  rope  passed  aronnd  a  wheel  at  the  summit, 
these  roads.  The  success  of  this  improvement  — Thepossibilityofconstructingsteamcarriages 
led  to  its  general  introduction  in  mines,  and  for  had  been  su^ested  by  "Watt  in  the  course  of 
a  long  period  the  rails  were  made  altogether  his  early  investigationB  of  the  properties  and 
of  cast  iron ;  but  since  the  construction  of  the  applications  of  steam ;  and  in  1783  Oliver  Evana 
new  machinery  for  rolling  malleaMe  iron,  this  of  Philadelphia  patented  a  steam  wagon,  the 
has  been  in  great  measure  substituted  for  it.  drawings  and  specifications  of  which  were  sent 
The  objection  to  tram  roads  is  the  liability  of  toEngland  in  1787,  and  agwn  in  1794-'5.  A 
the  rml  to  get  obstructed  with  stones  and  dirt,  locomotive  carriage  was  also  patented  in  1784 
and  thus  impede  the  urogress  and  endanger  by  Watt;  and  anoa-coDdensiogworkingmodel 
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was  constmeted  the  same  year  by  his  assistant,  fore  known,  destined  to  be  rapidly  extended 
Wm.  Murdooli,  In  1802  Richard  Trevithick  pat-  and  to  exert  an  extraordinary  and  moat  heucfl- 
ented  a  high  pressure  locomotive  engine,  and  dal  inflnenoe  upon  human  affairs.  The  small 
in  1804  constructed  oac  for  the  iTerthyr  Tydvil  engine  that  determined  the  questioa  of  their 
railway  in  S.Wales.  Lightly  loaded,  it  did  very  use  soon  gave  place  to  more  powerful  machines, 
well  upon  a  level  surface  or  moderate  grade ;  till  some  of  those  employed  upon  tLe  English 
but  more  severely  tasked,  the  wheels  would  slip  roads  have  attained  a  weight  exceeding  30 
round  without  advancing.  A  check  was  thus  tons;  on  the  great  western  line  are  some  of  81 
put  upon  their  use  until  some  method  could  he  tons,  and  on  the  Scemering  liue  of  48  tons,  hav- 
devised  by  which  they  might  obtain  a  hold  ing  6  coupled  wheels.  The  road  upon_  which 
upon  the  tracker  otherwise  push  themselves  thisgreatresult wasaccomplishedwaslaidwith 
forward.  A  rack  laid  along  the  side  of  the  rail  wrought  iron  rails  of  the  "fish  belly"  form, 
into  which  worked  a  toothed  wheel  fitted  to  the  Several  of  the  curves  or  spans  woreincluded  iu 
locomotive  was  tried  in  181!  on  a  colliery  line  each  rail,  and  they  were  stiffened  by  projecting 
near  Leeds,  but  the  friction  was  too  great,  and  ledges  or  rims  on  the  under  side.  Their  weight 
it  was  abandoned.  The  next  year  engines  was  83  lbs.  to  the  yard;  and  they  were  sup- 
were  tried  with  8  driving  wheels  for  securing  ported  in  cast  iron  chairs,  which  were  spiked 
the  required  adhesion;  and  about  the  same  dowa  to  square  stone  blocks  between  the 
time  oUier  engines  were  constructed  with  le-  spans,  or  at  every  three  feet^  The  gauge  or 
vers  projecting  behind  and  working  alternately  distance  apart  of  the  two  rails  was  ifeetSJ 
like  the  hind  legs  of  ahorse.  In  1814  and  1815  inches,  which,  having  been  afterward  gen- 
engines  with  plMn  wheels  were  found  to  work  erally  adopted  in  England,  is  considered  as  the 
auccessfully  on  some  of  the  nortberu  roads;  national  gauge,  New  roads  were  immediately 
but  no  other  application  was  made  of  them  projected  in  England,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
than  for  transporting  the  coal  and  ore  wagons  part,  connecting  together  its  principal  cities, 
of  the  mines.  The  first  railroad  opened  for  or  adding  to  the  numbers  already  constructed 
conveying  passengers  was  the  Stockton  and  in  the  mining  counties.  The  capacity  of  the 
Darlington  road  in  1825,  and  this  was  worked  locomotive  was  not  however  yet  appreciated, 
wi^  horse  power.  The  French  en^neer,  JI.  and  upon  most  of  the  roads  it  was  considered 
Segoin,  in  1826  successfully  introduced  locomo-  necessary  to  build  inclined  planes  for  over- 
tives  upon  the  railw^s  from  Eoanne  to  St.  coming  the  ascents,  and  upon  these  employ 
Etienne,  and  from  St.  Etienne  to  Lyons,  and  to  stationary  engines  to  draw  the  trains  to  the 
Andrezieus ;  and  in  these  he  first  constructed  summit.  Upon  these  and  upon  tunnels,  both 
small  tubes  passing  from  the  fire  box  to  the  designed  to  reduce  curvatures  to  the  least  pos- 
chimney,  an  arrangement  of  the  greatest  im-  eible  amount,  and  also  the  grades  upon  the 
portance  for  increasing  the  evaporative  power  running  portions  of  the  roads,  money  was  most 
of  the  engine,  and  whidi  was  adopted  by  Messi-s.  freely  espended;  and  as  a  measure  of  safety 
Stephenson  and  Booth  in  their  engines.  He  the  more  important  roads  were  from  the  iirst 
alsoincreasedthedraught  of  the  fire  by  means  built  with  double  tracks. — The  advantages 
ofaventilator,aneffectwhich  Robert  Stephen-  secured  bythese  improvements  were  too  im- 
son  better  accomplished  in  1829  bj  the  action  of  portant  to  be  overlooked  iu  the  United  States, 
the  steam.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  Before  the  application  of  steam  to  railroad  pur- 
waa  commenced  in  1825,  and  it  was  the  inten-  poses  was  established,  a  horse  railroad  was  par- 
tionof  its  projectors  torun  the  carriages  upon  it  tially  built  in  1826  and  completedln  1827,  from 
at  high  rates  of  speed.  To  do  this  with  horses  the  granite  quarries  of  Qnmcy,  Mass.,  a  distance 
was  expensive,  and  to  work  it  by  steam  power  of  3  m.  to  the  Neponset  river.  Tliis  terminated 
it  was  supposed  that  stationary  engines  would  atthe  quarrieswitha  self-actinginclincd  plane, 
be  required  at  short  intervals  along  the  road  The  road  was  built  upon  granite  sleepers  1i 
to  draw  the  trmns  by  ropes  from  one  station  to  feet  long,  laid  8  feet  apart.  The  raUs,  5  feet 
another.  A  pi-ominm  of  £500  was  offered  for  apart,  were  of -pine,  a  foot  deep,  covered  with 
the  best  engine— one  that  should  not  produce  an  oak  plate,  and  this  with  flat  bars  of  iron, 
smoke,  should  draw  3  times  its  own  weight  The  second  road  was  laid  out  in  Jan.  1827, 
at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  should  be  snp-  and  was  completed  in  May  of  Oie  same  year, 
ported  upon  springs,  should  not  weigh  more  from  the  coal  mines  of  Maaoh  Chunk,  Penn.,  to 
than  6  tons,  or  4J  tons  if  it  ran  on  4  wheels  tie  Lehigh  river,  a  distance  of  9  m.,  and  with 
only,  and  should  not  cost  more  than  f  5B0.  In  the  turn-outs  and  branches  the  whole  length 
Oct,  1829,  4  locomotives  were  presented  for  exceeded  13  m,  From  the  summit  within 
trial,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rocket^  half  a  mile  of  the  mines  the  descent  to  the 
weighing  4  tons  5  cwL,  built  by  Messrs.  Robert  river  was  982  feet,  of  which  235  were  included 
Stephenson  and  Booth,  which  ran  at  an  average  in  a  self-acting  plane  at  the  river,  and  25  feet 
speed  of  14  miles  an  hour,  with  a  gross  load  more  in  a  shute  by  which  the  coal  was  dis- 
of  17  tons,  and  under  certain  circumstances  charged  into  the  boats.  The  remainder  was 
doubled  this  speed.  The  next  year  steam  car-  in  a  continual  descending  grade,  down  which 
Images  were  in  regular  operation  upon  this  road,  the  loaded  wagons  ran  by  gravity,  one  of  them 
Thus  was  established  a  new  system  of  locomo-  being  appropriated  to  the  mules  by  which 
tion,  vastly  escee^ng  in  capacity  ail  others  be-  the  empty  wagons  were  drawn  back.    The 
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rails  were  of  timber  Idd  on  ■wooden  sleepers  two  years,  when  it  exploded,  and  was  rebuilt 
and  strapped  witi,  flat  iron.  In  otlier  states  at  witli  a  flue  boiler.  Upon  tiiis  road,  in  1631, 
this  time  an  extraordinary  activity  began  to  be  waa  first  introdaced  on  any  railroad  either 
aroused  and  measures  set  on  foot  to  introduce  abroad  or  ia  the  United  States  the  important 
tie  improved  means  of  conveyance  and  trans-  arrangement  of  two  4-wheeled  truclts  for 
portation  of  freight  upon  the  principal  lines  of  locomotives  and  long  passenger  cars.  These 
communication.  Charters  were  obtained  in  were  built  from  plana  designed  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Masaaehusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn-  Allen  in  1830 ;  and  with  no  essential  change  hie 
syivania,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  other  system  of  double  truelt  running  gear,  including 
states  for  numerous  roads,  some  of  which  were  the  application  of  pedestals  to  the  springs,  has 
designed  upon  a  grand  system,  favored  by  tlie  ever  since  been  adopted  upon  all  the  roads  of 
peculiar  features  of  the  conntryand  the  success  the  country. — Of  the  great  railroad  enterprises, 
which  had  attended  the  Erie  canal  and  other  one  of  the  principal' was  the  Baltimore  and 
works  of  internal  improvement.  The  Dels-  Ohio  road,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  on 
ware  and  Hudson  canal  company  in  1828  con-  July  4, 1828,  and  which  was  gradually  extended 
structed  a  railroad  from  their  coal  mines  to  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  across  the  Patapsco, 
Honesdale,  the  terminus  of  the  canal ;  and  had  and  np  this  stream  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  13  m. 
already  commissioned  Mr.  Horatio  Alien,  who  from  Baltimore.  It  was  thence  projected  to 
hadgonein  the  autumn  of  1827  to  England  for  the  Potomac  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  67  m.  from 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  railroads  of  the  city,  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac  valley, 
that  Amatfy,  to  purchase  their  railroad  iron  to  the  coal  region  of  Maryland  and  to  the  Ohio 
and S locomotives.  Oneofthoengines, built  by  river.  The  road  was  originally  planned  for 
George  Stephenson  at  his  works  at  Newcastle-  horse  cars  only ;  but  the  successful  introduc- 
upon-Tjne,  arrived  in  New  York  in  tbe  spring  tion  of  steam  locomotives  in  England  encour- 
of  1839,  and  was  to  be  seen  for  some  time  in  aged  the  attempt  to  run  them  here,  and  in  1830 
the  yard  of  E.  Dunscomb  in  Water  street,  its  a  small  locomotive,  built  in  Baltimore  by  Mr. 
wheels  raised  above  the  ground  and  kept  run-  Peter  Cooper,  was  put  upon  the  road,  and  by 
ning  for  the  gratification  of  those  interested,  this  and  alao  by  horses  trains  were  regularly 
Another  engine,  built  by  Foster,  Eastrick  and  run  in  that  year  to  Ellicott's  Mills.  From  Jan. 
CO.  of  Stourbridge,  arrived  soon  after,  and  was  1  to  hept.  1,  1831,  the  number  of  passengers 
put  on  the  road  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  transported  was  81,905,  beside  6,931  tons  of 
of  1839,  This  was  the  first  use  of  a  locomotn  o  freight  The  road  was  constmeted  of  longi- 
in  this  country.  It  was  an  engine  on  4  wl  eels  tudmal  rwls  pinned  down  to  the  wooden  oe 
furniglied  with  the  multitubular  boiler  and  stone  cr>as  ties,  which  were  imbedded  in  the 
the  exhaust  blast.  In  South  Carolina  opera  ground  and  upon  the  rmls  were  fastened  flat 
tions  were  commenced  in  1839  upon  the  roai  bars  of  iron  J  and  |  inch  thick  and  SJ-  to  4J 
designed  to  connect  Charleston  with  Hamburg  inches  wide  by  spikes,  their  heads  eonntersunk 
on  the  Savannah  river;  and  6  m.  were  coraplet-  in  the  iron.  This  method,  which  was  generally 
ed  from  Charleston  in  that  year.  It  is  a  note-  adopted  upon  the  early  American  roads  from 
worthy  fact  that  before  the  nse  of  locomotives  considerations  of  economy,  and  with  the  view 
was  established  in  Great  Britain,  or  they  were  of  extending  the  lines  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
known  in  the  United  States,  the  directors  of  the  capital  provided,  was  soon  found  to  involve 
this  road  determined,  under  the  advice  of  their  great  danger  and  consequent  expense.  The 
en^neer,  Mr.  Horatio  Allen,  as  given  in  his  ends  of  the  rails  became  loose,  and  starting  up 
oommnnication  to  the  board  in  November,  1839,  wore  occasionally  caught  by  the  wheels  and 
to  make  them  exclnsively  the  motive  power,  thrust  up  through  the  bottom  of  the  cars.  It 
and  the  road  was  constructed  in  such  a  manner  was  found  necessary  to  run  tlie  trains  with 
as  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  them,  being  great  caution  upon  the  roads  thus  constructed, 
bnilt  upon  piles,  often  at  a  great  height  above  and  the  passenger  traffic  was  seriously  diverted 
the  ground.  The  company  ofiered  a  premium  from  those  lines  that  had  acquired  a  notoriety 
of  $500  for  the  best  plan  of  horse  locomotive,  for  "  snake  heads."  In  Aug.  1830,  the  Hndson 
and  this  was  awai-ded  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Detmoid,  and  Mohawk  railroad,  from  Albany  to  Sche- 
afterward  of  New  York,  who  constructed  one  neotady,  N,  Y.,  16  m.,  was  commenced,  a  char- 
with  the  horse  working  on  an  endless  chain  ter  for  which  had  been  granted  in  1836.  In 
platform.  It  carried  13  passengers  at  the  rate  Oct.  1831,  the  number  of  passengers  upon  it 
of  13  m.  an  hour.  The  same  gentleman,  in  the  was  stated  to  bo  387  a  day,  and  in  1882  a  loco- 
winter  of  1829-'30,  made  the  drawings  of  the  motive  with  a  load  of  8  tons  travelled  on  it  at 
first  American  steam  iooomotive,  called  the  the  rate  of  30  m.  an  hour.  Several  other 
"Best  Friend,"  which  was  planned  by  Mr.  railroad  enterprises  were  undertaken  in  tlio 
E.  L.  Miller,  then  residing  in  Charleston,  made  Pennsylvania  coal  region  in  1830,  and  in  the 
by  the  Kembles  at  their  shop  in  West  street,  session  of  the  legislature  of  1880-'81  no  fewer 
New  York,  and  placed  on  the  road  late  in  the  than  12  railroad  companies  were  incorporated. 
summer  of  1830.  It  was  a  small  4-wheeied  In  1830  operations  were  commenced  upon  the 
engine  with  upright  boiler  and  water  flues  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad.  In  1831 
close  at  bottom,  and  the  flame  circulating  a  road  was  completed  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Uound  them.    It  worked  eueeessfuUy  for  about  James  river  in  Virginia,  from  Manchester,  op- 
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posite  Eichmond,  13  m.  up  the  rirer  to  the  satonic  road,  though  perhaps  not  huilt  specially 
coal  mines  ;  and  on  April  16  of  the  same  year  on  this  accouat,  also  benefited  New  York  in  ^e 
the  Lake  Pontohartraiii  road  in  Louisiana,  4J  winter,  particularly  in  this  competition  with 
m.  long  from  the  lake  to  New  Orleans,  waa  Boston,  But  before  these  enterprises  were 
opened.  From  this  timetieseenterpriseawere  completed  the  latter  city  had  furnished  the 
multiplied  with  great  rapidity.  In  Pennsyl-  means  for  opening  the  Michigan  central  road, 
vania,  it  is  stated,  67  railroads  were  in  opera-  extending  it  from  Detroit  to  Giicago,  that  the 
tion  in  1832;  and  in  that  year  were  com-  products  of  the  West  might  more  readily  reach 
menced  the  most  important  lines  of  Massachu-  Albany ;  and  it  waa  also  sending  out  ita  long 
setts  and  New  Jeraey.  In  a  very  short  time  arms  toward  the  N.  W,,  reaching  the  outlet  of' 
the  roads  outstripped  in  length  those  of  Great  the  great  lakes  at  Ogdensburg,  before  this  point 
Britain,  and  have  ever  sluce  far  exceeded  in  was  connected  by  railroad  with  the  metropolis 
numbers  and  extent  thoae  of  other  countries,  of  its  own  state.  These  enterprises  stimulated 
They  have  however  been  planned  and  con-  Pennsylvania  to  perfect  her  line  of  communi- 
Btructed  in  great  measure  independently  of  each  cation  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
other,  without  regard  to  any  great  aystem;  and  which  from  Ilarrisburg  to  Hollidaysburg  waa 
as  the  charters  are  granted  by  each  state  for'  by  canal,  and  thence  over  the  AEeghanymonn- 
the  roads  in  its  own  territory,  a  single  state  has  tains  by  a  succession  of  5  inclined  planes  and 
Bometimes,  by  refusing  to  authorize  the  con-  intervening  levels  up  the  mountain  on  one  side, 
Btructiott  of  a  proposed  road,  succeeded  in  pre-  then  by  a  long  level  to  the  5  Inclined  planea 
venting  the  eatablishment  of  an  important  line,  and  levels  which  terminated  below  at  Johns- 
the  opening  of  which,  it  was  supposed,  might  town,  where  another  canal  took  the  boats  that 
injuriously  affect  the  whole  or  a  favored  pai't  had  been  brought  over  the  mountain  in  aec- 
of^  such  state.  This  want  of  system  is  per-  tions,  and  conveyed  them  to  Pittsburg.  The 
ceived  and  its  evils  are  experienced  in  the  canals  and  inclined  planea  were  done  away 
various  gauges  adopted  by  different  roads,  with,  and  a  continuous  road  was  opened  across 
rendering  necessary  frequent  transshipment  of  the  state.  This  has  been  made  to  connect  with 
passengers  and  freight.  The  eariy  roads  using  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie,  with  Chicago,  and 
English  locomotives  were  constructed  for  a  throngh  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  with  the  sya- 
gauge  of  4  feet  6^  inchea,  that  being  the  chance  tem  of  roada  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Balti- 
width  of  the  old  tram  roads  of  the  north  of  more,  feeling  the  effects  of  these  advances,  waa 
England,  and  retained  upon  the  newer  roads,  impelled  to  push  forward  the  Baltimore  and 
In  the  XTnited  States  independent  gauges  were  Ohio  road,  which  had  long  stopped  in  the 
afterward  introdnced,  as  of  4  feet  10  ioches  m  Cumbcriand  coal  region  and  it  was  at  laat 
New  Jeraey  and  Ohio;  5  feet,  which  is  the  ctmpleted  to  'Wheelmg  on  the  Ohio.  Charles- 
gauge  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  road  and  ton  and  feavannah  eaily  appreciated  the  im- 
other  southern  roads ;  5  feet  4  inches,  that  of  poitance  of  connecting  their  hai'bora  with 
two  roada  in  Ohio;  Sj  feet,  that  "of  the  Atlantic  the  productive  districts  of  the  interior  by  rail- 
and  St.  Lawrence  road,  Maine,  also  eetatlished  roads  and  when  these  had  penetrated  their 
by  law  in  Missouri,  and  aftei-ward  in  Canada  own  state"  the  line  of  equal  importance  to 
and  8  feet,  which  is  that  of  the  New  Yoik  and  both  waa  extended  through  N.  Georgia  into 
Erieroad.  Inorderthatthobusineasof Ihelaat  Tennessee  connecting  in  1849  Chattanooga 
of  these  roads  might  be  brought  to  New  "ioik  'with  those  cities  All  these  advances  into  the 
city  through  New  Jeraey  on  the  line  of  the  Pat  vallejsof  the  branchea  of  tie  Mississippi  af- 
erson  road,  it  waa  found  necessary  to  add  a  third  ftUed  the  cities  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
rail  to  the  narrow  track  for  the  special  accom  Molile  and  New  Orleans  hastened  forwwd  the 
modation  of  tiie  Erie  trains.  Notwithstanding  lines  which  m  the  early  history  of  American 
the  original  want  of  system,  several  important  railroads  they  had  projected  for  securing  to 
continuous  lines  have  been  developed,  in  part  themselves  the  trade  of  these  valleys.  iRom 
by  bringing  together  detached  and  indepen-  Mobile  a  road  directed  toward  the  mouth  of 
dent  roads,  and  in  part  by  tie  construction  of  the  Ohio  has  been  completed  into  N.  Mississip- 
long  roads  looking  specially  to  this  end.  The  pi ;  and  from  New  Orleans,  through  the  cen- 
first  great  lines  were  established  to  secure  to  tral  part  of  Mississippi  and  across  W.  Tenneasee 
the  cities  on  the  seaboard  from  which  they  and  Kentucky,  theOhioriverhas been  reached 
emanated  a  latter  share  of  the  business  from  at  Paducah,  a  few  milea  above  its  mouth.  Vir- 
the  western  states.  The  advantage  secured  to  ginia,  seeking  the  trade  of  the  same  region,  has 
Boston  by  the  opening  of  the  weatem  road  ter-  also  reached  E.  Tennessee  by  the  roads  from 
minating  at  Albany,  and  taking  thence  into  Mas-  Eichmond  througli  Lynchbnrg  to  Knoxville  and 
sachnsetts  at  all  seasons,  and  especially  in  the  Chattanooga,  whence  the  western  line  already 
winter  when  the  Hudson  river  was  closed,  prod-  completed  to  Memphis  on  the  Mississippi  crosses 
uce  brought  by  canal  and  by  the  New  York  cen-  the  Missiaaippi  railroad  at  Grand  Junction  on 
tral  roads  from  Buffalo,  compelled  New  York  the  southern  line  of  Tennessee,  and  with  this 
to  open  a  route  direct  from  the  city  to  Lake  makes  the  communication  complete  from  Alex- 
Erie  ;  and  the  Erie  road,  commenced  in  1833,  andria,  Norfolk,  and  Eichmond  to  New  Or- 
was  pushed  forward  tfl  its  completion,  which  leans.  The  connection  between  the  cities  on 
howeverwaanotreached until  1851.  The  Hou-  the  Atlantic  coast,  witi  the  exception  of  the 
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sliort  break  between  "Washington  and  Ales- 
aodria,  is  complete  by  independent  roads, 
planned  originally  tVom  one  city  to  tbe  nest ; 
and  from  Philadelphia  to  Portland,  Me.,  by 
numerous  parallel  routes.  In  the  !N.  W.  states 
railroad  enterprise  has  been  developed  to  an 
extent  hardly  snrpassed  in  the  most  populous 
districts  of  Sew  England,  the  constmction  of 
roads  being  there  greatly  fsoilitated  by  dona- 
tions of  land  by  the  government.  The  longest 
of  these  lines  is  the  IQiaois  central  railroad,  es- 
tending  from  Cairo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
to  Danleith  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  ex- 
treme N.  W.  corner  of  the  state,  a  distance  of 
455  m.,  with  a  branch  of  352  ni.  from  Oontralia 
to  Chicago.  On  both  sides  of  this  road  and  its 
branch  the  company  was  endowed,  with  alter- 
nate sections  of  land,  of  the  total  width  of  6 
sections  or  miles  and  length  of  706  m.  Where 
the  lands  were  already  taken  up,  the  company 
was  privileged  to  select  any  others  within  15 
m.  of  the  line  of  the  road.  It  thus  acquired 
2,595,000  acres  in  an  excellent  farming  region, 
and  from  the  sale  of  these  the  expenses  of  con- 
struction, amounting  to  $23,437,669,  are  met. 
In  this  state,  where  in  1850  there  were  only  22 
m.  of  railroad,  in  1856  there  were  2,T50  m.  In 
"Wisconsin  three  ports  on  Lake  Michigan  are 
connected  by  as  niauy  lines  of  roads  with  tlie 
Mississippi  river,  the  most  northern  reaching 
it  at  La  Crosse  near  lat.  44°  N.,  whence  it  is 
to  ha  continued  to  St.  Paul  and  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony.  In  Iowa  several  lines  are  directed 
"W.  from  the  Mississippi,  destined  to  reach  the 
Missouri  river,  and  in  H".  Missouri  the  Ilanni- 


bal  and  St.  Joseph,  206  m.  long,  and  the  N". 
Missonri  railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Joseph, 
304  m.  long,  already  make  this  connection.  S. 
of  the  Missouri  river,  what  is  called  the  Pacific 
railroad  is  completed  from  St.  Louis  to  Syra- 
cuse, Mo.,  168  m.  In  the  wonderftil  progress 
of  railroads  throughout  the  country,  the  great 
and  unsurpassed  natural  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  interior  and  the  seaboard 
have  been  found  wholly  incompetent  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  people  for  the 
most  nnobstracted  and  rapid  means  of  trans- 
portation. Railroads  are  built  along  the  banks 
of  navigable  rivers  and  the  great  lakes,  and 
from  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  draw  away 
to  the  distant  shores  of  New  England  and  of 
the  middle  states  the  products  that  should  nat- 
nrally  follow  the  river  to  the  sea.  The  most 
important  natural  routes  of  the  N.  E.,  whers 
they  lie  on  a  direct  course,  as  the  two  lower 
lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  are  bordered 
on  both  sides  with  lines  of  railroads  that  ex- 
tend from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie  to  Quebec ; 
and  where  the  inland  seas  present  circuitous 
routes,  as  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Geor^an  bay 
and  Lake  Huron,  and  from  Lakes  Erie  and  St. 
Clair  to  Lake  ffichigan,  these  are  cut  off  by 
varioas  direct  railroads  across  the  peninsulas. 
— The  progress  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  in  periods  of  3  years  each,  from  the  year 
1838,  when  the  number  of  miles  completed 
amounted  to  1,843,  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1860,  is  represented  in  the  following  table, 
which  also  designates  the  lengths  of  road  ia 
each  state  for  the  same  years  :* 
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The  total  length  of  rOads  projected  and  eon- 
Btrueted  in  t)ie  sereral  diviBions  of  the  United 

states,  and  cost  of  the  same  up  to  Jan.  1, 1861, 
are  given  in  tlie  following  table : 

s«,.. 

^Tii::"' 

HU..il> 

c™.  of  rMdi 

a.». 

Toui  Imgth 

<T...ti™. 

Jiorlk-eaitera  Hiiies 

833.86 
1,386.68 

6S7b3 

4188,838 

Ou(fa,aie8 
AUbama 
Mtasfatlppi 

Texas 

Total 
Soilh  tTitatar  stales 
ArksDsaa 
Miesonri 
TenIle^i*8 
K  fltucliy 

Total 
iorlh  inlfrioT  ehlt,i 

aTidCal^omta 
Ohio 
MIchiBin 

MtMcsoa 

Total 

Total  I  n  ted  States, 

T'^"^"''u?ited  States, 
Janoarr  1669 

143899 
BOSO 

%667m 

294:60 

S,".?"'*" 

aslselsfo 

SXSS;:::;:;: 

9;2oo;ooo 

666770 

j,06a.45 

38,50 

eis.io 

4,165.37 

8,4CK,3T 
8,972.26 

701.81 
B,144.8B 

its 

i724a> 

3,735^ 

2,811896 
2,943"* 

405'^! 

tU7014,iuS 

(145=59  793 

a  SOvOBl 

Ijl  u29  ^9 

4,8  0  766 

19  9-9  284 

j361  584,50" 

(696806^8 
170M/K) 
S"  043435 

Middle  AllanUB 

M,BOO,000 
85,398,098 
*0,793,1SO 
16,651,600 

|m|pa;:.:::;- 

4,133  25 

hi 

2,66834 
8,057.03 

a,05s!ii 

Z,92«0O 
648:80 

}a4,E42,878 

Hacyliuu)  and  District 
ofCulumWl 

1117,853,116 

6,921  BS 

1,80504 
978.47 

SoaHi  Atlanlla 

Korth  Carotins 
Boatb  Caralins 

as 

843  iJS 
46,100  89 

10,882.99 
S7J!5J.O0 

*386,IB0,913 
8,600,009 

tl,I77,994,S2S 

Total 

-2bO.S3       5,39848 

?lt,904,S21 

(961,047,364 

[6  comparative  statement  of  the  extent  and  the  tJn  ted  Statei 
rioua  conditions  as  to  cost  and  profit  of  the  name  1  is  puecate 
ads  of  the  principal  ccuntrics  of  Europe  of     gnen  hj  English  a 


and  of  India  for  the  years 
1  in  the  foEowing  table  as 


T.,l 

R,.     U 

HI 

P«p«ti«. 

"tpZ' 

Ing  ie» 

«.p,ad,d. 

The  total  number  ot  miles  of  railway  open  for 
traiho  in  Groat  Bntan  in  1851  accDrliii„  to 
the  refort  ot  the  department  ot  radwajB,  was 

In  Enplani  and      , 
Walos T,217iniles;   reeefpts,  £0,989,959  17«,    6i;. 


— Althongh,  before  deciding  upon  the  eonstmc- 
tion  of  a  railroad,  the  first  requisite  would  seem 
to  be  a  careful  computation  of  the  amotmt  of 
busiucES  already  done  upon  the  route  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  with 
the  view  of  determining  whether  this  would  jua- 
tily  the  proposed  expenditure,  estimates  of  this 
character  have  been  found  by  experience  to  af- 
ford a  very  uncertaiii  index  aa  to  the  actual  busi- 


ness that  would  result  under  the  new  circum 
etanee*:  A  more  enlarged  view  of  the  conditions 
of  the  country  through  which  the  road  is  to  pass 
19  consequently  necessary,  and  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  effects  already  experienced  from 
the  opening  of  new  roads  in  other  similar  regions. 
New  branches  of  trade  may  he  stimulated  by  the 
greater  economy  of  transportation  offered  by 
the  new  road,  inducing  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  of  the  travel  of  passengers,  and  these 
as  well  as  freight  may  moreover  be  drawn  in 
from  other  channels  of  travel.  The  construc- 
tion of  most  of  the  roads  of  New  England,  and 
to  a  less  striking  extent  of  roads  in  other  parts 
of  the  TTnited  States,  lias  developed  in  a  won- 
derful manner  what  has  been  called  the  travel- 
ling propensities  of  the  people.    This  is  shown 
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third  (c),  the  number 

in  the  year  1848 

n™,oi™^ 

. 

» 

c 

BoatoQ  >nd  Woroesler. . . . 
BdstaniiadbnraU 

If 

288,830 

eoT.148 
025,JM 

Boston  and  Msine 

by  the  following  esamplea,  the  first  column  of  constructed  by  a  partial  abandonment  of  the 

figures  (a)  representing  tlie  estimated  number  old  routes  under  more  judicious  surveys,  or 

of  passengers  before  the  road  was  buiit;  the  from  the  increase  in  the  business  justifying  the 

second  (h),  the  number  soon  after;   and  the  adoption  of  a  more  perfect  line.    As  already  re- 

'            '      '"                   "  marked,  the  old  system  of  occasional  inclined 

planes  is  almost  wholly  abandoned  for  roada  of 
general  travel,  and  the  consti-uction  and  capa- 
city of  locomotives  and  carriages  is  so  much  bet- 
ter understood,  that  a  much  greater  range  in 
cnrvatures  and  grades  is  now  fonnd  practicable 

__^^_^________„_  than  was  formerly  ever  thought  of.   As  regards 

A  similar  increase  has  been  experienced  also  curves,  it  was  formerly  recommended  in  Eng- 

upon  most  of  the  roads  m.  the  amount  of  freight  land  to  fix  lie  minimum  radius  that  should  be 

trauaported.    Bnt  as  railroads  have  been  raulti-  allowed  at  one  mile,  and  in  1846  it  was  one  of 

plied  and  an  active  competition  has  grown  up  the  "standing  orders"  of  parliament  that  no 

among  them,  such  resnits  cs»  now  rarely  be  curve  could  be  made  less  than  with  a  radius  of 

counted  on  in  short  periods.   Another  consider-  half  a  mile  (2,640  feet)  without  special  permis- 

ation,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  a  very  sion  of  parliament.    In  France  a  minimum  was 

important  one,  and  which  now  often  induces  established  by  "theadministrationofroadsand 

the  construction  of  railroads,  is  the  influence  bridges"  of  2,700feet,orabout2°.   OntheHud- 

whioh  these  are  likely  to  have  upon  the  value  son  river  railroad  the  minimum  curve  has  a  radi- 

of  real  estate  along  their  line,  and  even  in  the  usof  2,062  feet  =3.75".    But  the  Baltimore  and 

cities  where  they  terminate.      Again,  as  the  Ohio  road  was  built  with  several  curves  of  40O 

prosperity  of  one  city  is  found  to  advance  rap-  feet  radius  (14.25°),  and  with  one  of  818  feet 

idly  from  the  efiect  of  its  railroads,  property  (18°),  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  nm- 

holders  in  others,  which  are  injnrioualy  afiected  ning  over  them  at  15  m.  an  hour.    The  objec- 

bythe  diversion  of  trade, arecompelled  toopen  tionable  features  of  the  curves  are  avoided  by 

rimilar  avenues  for  their  own  protection.    Thus  making  the  wheels  conical,  of  greater  diameter 

it  has  been  in  the  United  States  that  many  of  within  than  at  their  outer  edge ;  the  effect  of 

the  roada  have  been  projected,  not  with  refer-  this  in  running  on  a  curve,  when  the  wheels 

ence  to  direct  remuneration  by  the  business  done  on  the  oatcr  side  are  pushed  by  the  centrifugal 

npon  them,  but  to  iudirect  returns,  in  which  force  outwardly,  is  to  make  them  roll  on  their 

many  who  ignorantly  subscribe  to  the  stock  can  larger  diameter,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

havenoimmediateinterest. — Preparatory  to  the  wheels  oa  the  other  side,  drawn  in  toward  the 

location  of  a  railroad,  surveys  are  made  along  centre  of  the  track,  roll  on  their  smaller  diam- 

the  several  routes  the  road  may  follow,  and  eter.    On  each  side  they  are  thus  accommo- 

plans  are  constructed  representing  the  exact  dis-  dated  to  the  different  lengths  they  have  to 

tanoes  and  grades  or  the  amount  of  deviation  traverse,  without  straining  the  axles  and  with- 

frora  a  level  at  all  the  points.    From  these  plana  out  greatly  increased  friction  or  slipping  of 

are  calculated  the  amount  of  excavation  and  em     '^'  -  ' — '-    '        -    ■'         ''     ""      "'  " 

bankment,  of  tunnelling,  bridging,  &c.,  neee^ 

sarytohringtheroadwithintherequireddegre.       __     ___,    ^ __^  ^ 

of  straiglitness  and  level.  Thus  the  estimates  outer  raih  The  object  of  attaching  the  wheels 
are  obtained,  by  comparison  of  which,  includ-  to  their  axles  instead  of  letting  them  turn  upon 
ing  with  each  also  the  ascertained  amount  to  be  these,  is  to  secure  greater  steadiness  at  high 
paid  for  right  of  way,  the  location  of  the  road  is  speed.  The  requiring  of  minimum  degrees  of 
determined.  The  importance  of  the  road  and  curvature  has  been  abandoned  npon  the  English 
the  special  purpose  for  which  it  is  deMgned,  as  and  French  roads,  and  occasional  instances  are 
for  transportation  chiefly  in  one  direction  only,  now  noted  of  very  short  curves,  aa  of  830  feet 
or  in  both,  whether  it  is  to  be  run  at  moderate  radius  on  the  Woolwidi  lino  near  London,  and 
or  high  rates  of  speed,  &o.,  are  to  be  duly  con-  of  528  feet  on  the  great  western,  great  north- 
sidered  in  deciding  upon  saving  of  distance  and  crn,  and  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  lines.  Itt 
reduction  of  grades  by  heavier  expenditures.  France,  npon  the  Paris  and  Orsay  and  Paris 
Eoads  upon  which  numerous  trains  are  to  pass  and  Seeaux  railroads,  there  are  curves  of  83 
daily,  each  one  of  which  will  incur  a  certain  feet  radius,  and  trains,  the  engines  and  car- 
additional  expense  for  every  additional  mile,  riages  of  which  are  provided  with  loose  wheels 
and  each  mile  wUl  involve  a  certain  annual  ex-  and  guide  rollers,  run  through  complete  semi- 

Eense  for  keeping  in  repair,  may  economically  circles  at  20  m.  an  hour. — Upon  the  earlier 

e  shortened  at  increased  outlays  that  would  roads  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States 

be  entirely  inadmissible  in  securing  a  similar  grades  of  80  or  40  feet  to  the  mile  were  cousid- 

roduction  of  distance  to  less  traveUed  routes.  eredheavy,at  the  lastfigurenearlytriplingtha 

So  upon  roads  that  are  to  be  run  at  high  rates  power  that  was  required  to  draw  a  load  upon 

of  speed  short  curves  must  be  avoided  at  any  a  level.    Grades  of  70  to  80  teet  were  regarded 

expense.   It  has  happened,  from  the  experience  as  almost  impracticable,  as  they  would  compel 

gained  in  the  working  of  railroads,  that  some  tlie  carryingof  light  loads  over  the  whole  line; 

of  the  earlier  lines  have  been  economically  re-  and  therefore,  when  such  grades  could  not  be 
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otherwise  avoided,  inclined  planea  worked  by  displaced  in  the  Spring  tliawa ;  in  wet  weather 
stationary  engines  were  adopted.  The  Hudson  it  must  prove  very  insecure,  and  in  dry  weath- 
and  Mohawk  railroad,  in  a  length  of  16  m.,  was  er  very  dusty.  The  sleepers  soon  settle  irreg- 
built  with  one  such  plane  at  Albany,  and  an-  nlarly,  placing  the  raib  out  of  line,  and  thus 
other  at  Schenectady.  ThePhUadelphiaandCo-  are  involved  rapid  wear,  deterioration,  acci- 
lumbia  rdlroad  waaalso  built  with  two  planes,  dents,  and  loss  to  the  rolling  stock  and  to  the 
one  at  Columbia  and  the  other  near  Philadel-  road.  The  dust  rises  in  clouds,  to  the  great 
phia,  and  there  were  10  on  the  Alleghany  port-  injury  of  the  machinery  and  of  the  passenger 
age  road  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  all  of  cars,  and  seriously  incommoding  the  passengers 
which  have  been  displaced  by  the  substitution  themselves.  The  effects  of  water  abont  the 
of  heavier  grades  on  more  extended  lines.  But  earthwork  of  railroads  are  regarded  as  so  inju- 
as  experience  was  acquired  in  the  working  of  nous  that  an  eminent  English  anthority  says : 
railroads,  it  was  found  Uiat  locomotives  rarely  "  Wherever  it  is  known  or  suspected  to  exist,  ita 
carried  maximum  loads  for  the  moderate  grades,  immediate  source  should  be_  traced,  and  every 
and  that  a  temporary  slackening  of  the  speed  possible  means  adopted  for  diverting  it  from  the 
upon  the  steep  grades  rendered  a  further  por-  elopes  andadjacentsmfaces."  Not  only  are  ca- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  locomotive  available  pacions  and  permanent  culverts,  ditches,  and 
for  overcoming  the  increased  resistance.  Thus,  drains  abundantly  provided,  hot  enb-drainage  by 
when  the  doubtful  point  as  to  the  adhesion  of  tile  drains  is  also  employed  to  great  advantage ; 
tlie  driving  wheels  to  the  rails  was  satisfacto-  andasaflnalprecautiontheroadbedis ballasted, 
rily  determined,  and  the  common  law  of  me-  usually  a  foot  deep  beneath  the  sleepers  and 
dianics,  that  power  can  be  gained  at  the  ex-  another  foot  around  and  over  them,  and  for  a 
pense  of  time,  was  found  to  be  applicable  to  width  on  double  tracks  of  26  feet,  the  quantity 
ascending  grades  of  a  railroad,  these  were  in-  per  mile  amounting  to  10,000  or  13,000  cubic 
creased  much  beyond  their  former  limits,  feet.  The  material  preferred  for  ballast  is  grav- 
Higli  grades  were  sooner  introduced  in  this  el  containing  a  natural  mixture  of  clean  sand, 
conntry  tlian  in  Europe,  bnt  they  have  recently  and  next  to  this  broken  stone  in  pieces  not  ex- 
been  adopted  there  also.  On  the  Mount  Sav-  ceeding  SJ  inches  in  diameter.  Limestone  is 
age  and  George's  creek  railroads  in  Maryland  not  so  good  as  gneiss,  as  it  packs  too  densely, 
grades  of  140  feet  to  tie  mile  have  long  been  and  trap  rock  also  is  likely  to  become  too  solid 
nsed;  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  and  rigid.  A  certain  elasticity  in  the  bed  is 
through  the  Alleghany  mountains,  of  114  feet,  essential  for  the  durability  of  the  rails ;  and 
In  England  those  of  100  feet  to  the  mile  are  where  no  other  suitable  materia  is  at  hand, 
not  uncommon,  and  there  are  several  from  130  common  clay  burned  in  lumps  in  great  heaps 
to  150  feet.  AtShefBeldisagradcof  196  feet  intennixed  with  bituminous  coal  has  been 
to  the  mile,  and  the  same  is  seen  at  Oldham  on  found  to  answer  very  well,  especially  if  hard- 
tbe  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  road,  extending  burned.  Cmders  and  small  coal  are  excellent 
for  li  m.  In  France  on  the  St.  Germain  rail-  materials,  and  in  Holland  shells  and  broken 
roadisagradoof  123  feet  to  the  mile  for  about  bricks  are  extensively  nsed.  The  French 
li  m.— In  the  construction  of  railroads  the  double  track  roads,  from  the  reports  of  1857, 
proper  preparation  of  the  road  bed  should  be  expended  115,000  francs  per  kilometre  {equal 
an  object  of  the  most  particular  care.  Being  to  $6,089  per  mile)  for  ballast,  or  17  per  cent, 
the  foundation  and  support  of  the  whole  super-  of  the  whole  cost  of  "way."  The  road  bed 
structure,  it  should  as  a  matter  of  economy  be  through  the  long  English  tunnels,  and  also 
made  as  firm  and  durable  aa  possible.  But  it  upon  the  viadncts,  Js  well  ballasted,  and  the 
is  in  this  that  the  American  roads  are  most  wear  of  the  rails  is  thereby  materially  de- 
defective.  The  least  width  of  embankraenta  creased.  The  wooden  sleepers  on  the  Euro- 
"for  double  tracks  (and  roads  of  importance  pean  roads  are  also  very  commonly  protected 
should  always  be  laid  out  for  these)  ought  not  by  some  chemical  application.  (See  Presebva- 
to  be  less  tlian  the  width  of  the  two  tracks,  Tioif  op  Wood.*)  The  ordinary  duration  of 
witli  6  feet  between  them,  and  6  feet  outside  of  sleepers  npon  American  roads  is  hardly  7  years, 
eadi.  In  excavations  the  width  of  ditches  on  but  upon  English  roads  it  is  15  years  and  up- 
each  side  should  be  added.  A  common  width  ward.  By  the  scrupulous  attention  directed 
of  embankments  in  England  ia  88  feet,  while  to  those  details  in  building  the  European  roads 
on  the  principal  American  roada  it  is  about  a  great  saving  is  effected  in  the  cost  of  "  main- 
27  feet.  The  transverse  slopes  of  the  English  tenance  of  way,"  endues,  and  working.  From 
roads  are  much  flatter  than  ours,  and  are  com-  the  report  of  Messrs.  Colbum  and  HoUey  (*'Per- 
monly  well  protected  with  a  good  grass  sod.  ___ — . 

But  tie  most  essential  difference  is  in  the  drain-  *  a  method  of  preserrlng  the  sleepera,  not  menlioneil  In 

age  up„.  which  ™r.th„  "J  thiog  •!«>  ^  &' "S' "iATSSpS  S  MSaS.'.S'JS 

pends  the  durability  of  the  earthwork  and  of  machinery  to  tnsnro  a  smooth  bearloe  for  the  i^l,  are  ex- 

the  sleepers  and  rails.      Upon  some  American  posed  tor  48  honn  in  oy?ng  to  aa  U^  heat  ss  they  wiU  bear 

roads  the  sleepers  are  laid  directly  upon  the  p„^ddi^"tiy  J^^^Th™ 

natural  soil,  or  upon  this  thrown  up  in  a  bank,  their  ends  immedlatslydlppedin  hot  coal  tar.    Each  elocper 

Where  the  ground  freezes,  any  superstructure  ;?,"£=^^1U^^rVi,VMrf  V^X'?-^''"oW^ 

on  such  a  basis  is  certmntobe  more  or  lees  oak,  sie  used. 
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naanent  "Wftj,"  New  York,  18B8)  it  appears  the  eic«ssiye  wear  upon  the  rails  thus  placed, 
that  these  items  on  English  lines  flverage  less  Thegreat  western  road  in  England  is  construct- 
than  one  half  the  amount  of  similar  expenses  ed.  with  longitudinal  hearing  or  sills  measuring 
on  the  railroads  of  New  York  and  Massachu-  10  inches  square,  and  framed  together  bj  cross 
setts.  Only  one  half  as  much  fuel  is  consumed  ties  of  6  by  4  inches  every  6  feet.  The  ar- 
to  tke  mile  run  on  the  English  and  French  rangement  is  said  to  he  easy  on  the  rolling 
roadsason  thoseof  the  northern  TJnitedStates;  stock,  hut  as  regards  cost  of  maintenance  of 
and  the  consumption  of  fuel  may  be  taken  as  a  way  this  is  one  of  the  most  espensive  roads  in 
measure  of  the  resistances  overcome.  If  the  England. — The  rails,  which  are  straight  bars 
English  trmns  are  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  lighter  of  wrought  iron,  differ  greatly  in  the  shape  of 
than  those  of  American  lines,  they  are  run  25  their  cross  section,  their  weighty  quality,  and 
per  cent,  faster,  thus  requiring  about  the  same  the  manner  in  which  they  are  secured  to  the 
power.  The  cost  per  mile  of  maintenance  of  road  bed.  Almost  the  first  form  was  the  fish- 
way  on  the  London  and  north-western  railway  bellied  rail,  made  about  the  year  1820.  This 
in  1855  is  said  to  have  been  only  one  fourth  as  soon  gave  place  to  others  of  more  economical 
muchasontheNewTorkcentral.  Ifthepropor-  shape,  as  the  T  and  the  X  rails,  and  to  these 
tion  had  been  one  half,  the  saving  to  the  latter  was  added  the  bridge  or  hollow  rail,  the  form 
road  would  have  been  $418,281.  Proper  ori^nal  of  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  letter  C  inverted, 
conatruotion  as  regards  earthwork,  drainage,  These  have  been  varionsly  modified  in  their 
and  ballast,  would  without  donbt  have  efiect-  figures  and  proportions,  and  a  great  number  of 
ed  this  saving. — The  superstructure  of  railroads  other  forms  that  may  not  bo  referred  to  either 
is  almost  universally  upon  transverse  wooden  of  these  have  been  introduced  upon  different 
sleepers,  the  primary  object  of  which  ia  to  give  roads.  In  tlie  United  States  an  inverted  T 
a  steady  bearing  upon  the  road  bed.  Seasoned  rail  has  been  in  very  general  use,  so  as  to  bo 
white  oak  is  preferable  to  any  other  wood  for  known  as  the  American  rail.  It  has  a  broad 
strength  and  for  holding  the  spikes.  Hemlock  bearing  foot,  and  is  easily  secured  to  the  sleep- 
is  better  than  chestnnt,  and  both  these  are  ex-'  ers  by  hook-headed  spikes  driven  into  elongat- 
tensively  used  in  the  United  States.  Their  di-  ed  slots  in  the  edge  of  the  flwige,  or  merely 
mensions  are  commonly  8  feet  long  and  T,  8,  or  overthe  edge,  thus  allowing  ezpansiQn  and  con- 
9  inches  width  of  bearing  surface,  and  their  dis-  traction  of  the  rail  with  chan^g  temperatures 
tance  apart  from  centre  to  centre  is  from  3  feet  without  disturbing  the  fastenings.  With  this 
1-^  inclioa,  as  on  the  Erie  road,  to  2  feet  6  rail  cast  iron  chairs,  employed  for  seating  and 
inches.  Upon  the  English  roads  they  ore  com-  holding  almost  all  other  rails,  are  not  required 
moniy  9  feet  long,  10  inches  wide,  often  squar-  except  at  the  joints,  and  the  additional  cost 
ed,  and  5  inches  thick.  They  are  usually  laid  of  the  iron,  which  is  an  important  considera- 
3  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre ;  and  that  a  tion  on  American  roads,  is  saTcd.  A  favorite 
uniform  bearii^  may  be  secured,  particular  rail  in  England  b  the  I  or  donble-headed  rail, 
care  is  taken  that  the  sleepers  are  alike  in  size  which  has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  two 
and  regularly  spaced  in  their  beds.  In  France  sides  for  wear,  being  easily  taken  out  of  its 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  cutting  the  chairs  and  turned  over  when  one  side  is  worn 
sleepers  in  two  in  the  middle,  leaving  one  in  out.  Professor  Barlow's  modification  of  this 
every  10  or  13  feet  to  bind  the  two  rails  to-  is  also  much  used,  the  foot  of  which  is  mudi 
gether.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory,  the  smaller  than  the  head.  The  saddle-back  rail 
object  being  to  prevent  the  spring  of  the  full-  of  the  same  inventor  has  a  split  foot  its  whole 
length  sleepers  or  the  movement  they  some-  length,  the  parts  spreading  like  a  saddle, 
times  acquire  on  their  centre.  But  for  these  It  was  designed  to  be  imbedded  in  the  ballast 
and  detached  rectangular  blocks  of  any  mate-  without  sleepers,  and  with  occasional  ties  of 
rial,eithertransverseorlongitndina!,itise33en-  iron  rnds,  connecting  the  two  rails.  About 
tial  that  the  supports  should  be  well  packed.  800  m.  of  track  were  laid  with  this  rail  in 
npon  a  thoroughly  ballasted  road  bed.  InEng-  1863,  but  it  did  not  prove  altogether  salis- 
Iftnd,  where  wood  is  expensive  and  iron  com-  factory,  and  cross  sleepers  were  found  to  be 
paratively  cheap,  rectangular  blocks  of  cast  essential  for  its  stability.  It  is  remarkable 
iron  have  been  tried  upon  some  of  the  roads,  that  in  the  long  lengths  of  5  or  6  m.  in  which 
and  with  good  results;  but  the  conditions  of  the  rails  were  firmly  riveted  together  no  ao- 
costare  altogether  unfavorable  to  their  adoption  cumulated  motion  by  expansion  and  contrac- 
in  the  United  States.  Granite  sleepers  have  tion  has  been  observed.  Compound  rails,  pat- 
been  tried  and  have  continued  in  use  upon  one  ented  in  England  in  1847,  have  not  beea 
of  the  tracks  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road,  adopted  there.  A  form  is  in  use  in  this  coun- 
They  make  a  very  hard  and  rigid  support,  and  try,  in  which  the  portion  of  the  rail  beneath 
cannot  be  used  in  connection  with  wooden  the  head  appears  as  if  split  its  whole  length 
sleepere  interspersed  or  alternating  with  them,  into  two  parts,  and  these  being  placed  so  as 
unevenness  in  the  track  soon  resulting.  The  to  break  joints  are  rivet«d  or  bolted  together 
smooth  face  of  a  rock  ledge  has  been  tried  npon  through  their  sides.  Up  to  about  the  year 
the  Manchester  and  Leeda  road,  the  rails  being  1854  the  weight  of  rails  had  been  steadily  in- 
spiked  directly  down  upon  it.  It  was  soon  creasing  from  about  35  lbs.  to  the  lineal  yard, 
foand  necessary  to  take  them  up  on  aeconnt  of  tJU  it  had  reached  in  England  85  to  100  lbs. 
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So  advantage  was  found  in  the  very  heavy  manylowraila  nowin  nse;  for  the  latter  often 
rails,  however,  but  on  the  contrary  the  iron  in  contain  a  useless  amonnt  of  iron,  especially  in 
Buch  large  piles  was  necessarily  less  worked  the  bulge  beneath  the  "pear-shaped"  head, 
in  the  manufacture  and  was  in  a,  poor  condi-  and  also  in  the  thickness  of  the  web,  which 
tion  for  wear.  The  tendency  has  since  been  need  not  exceed  f  of  an  inch.  The  excess  of 
to  return  to  lighter  rails,  of  65  to  65  lbs.  to  metd  which  does  not  add  to  the  strength,  and 
the  yard,  and  to  require  these  to  be  made  of  the  presence  of  which  actually  interferes  with 
iron  originally  good,  the  piles  to  be  first  roEed  the  proper  working  of  the  iron  to  make  rails 
into  blooms,  and  these  to  be  again  brought  to  of  good  wear,  may  amount  to  12  tons  or  more 
a  welding  heat,  and  then  rolled  into  rails,  to  the  mile ;  a  saving  well  worthy  of  considera- 
The  miserable  quality  of  much  of  the  iron  ou  tion,  especially  where  iron,  commands  a  high 
American  roads  is  due  to  deficient  working,  price. — The  securing  of  rails  to  the  track  and 
the  fibres  of  the  iron  as  it  wears  showing  that  keeping  their  ends  together  are  provided  for 
they  have  never  been  thoroughly  incorporated  by  a  variety  of  expedients.  In  aU  of  them  it 
together.  In  bargaining  for  it  no  test  and  no  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  principle  of  con- 
particular  conditions  of  manufacture  were  re-  traction  and  expansion  of  the  rails  by  changes 
quired,  as  is  customary  in  other  countries,  of  temperature,  and  in  the  laying  of  the  rails  a 
Emls  of  45  lbs,  have  worn  under  the  heaviest  proper  allowance  is  always  made  for  this;  thus 
traffic  for  20  years,  aa  those  laid  in  1837  on  rails  20  feet  long,  at  the  temperature  of  100° 
the  Reading  railroad,  while  others  of  nearly  JT.,  may  be  set  close  together  at  the  ends.  If 
double  the  weight  have  given  out  on  other  laid  at  80°,  a  space  should  be  left  of  .033  inch; 
roads  in  1, 2,  or  3  years.  The  first  rails  employ-  at  60°,  .065 ;  at  40°,  ,098 ;  at  20°  181 ;  at  10°, 
ed  on  the  Stonington  railroad,  of  64  lbs.  to  the  .147 ;  at  0°,  .168  ;  and  so  on.  By  neglect  of 
yard,  also  lasted  30  years.  Ktuls  have  been  this  precantion  it  has  happened  diat  the  rails 
made  in  lengths  of  16, 16,  18,  and  20  feet,  and  heated  by  the  sun  have  expanded  so  as  to  be 
recently  of  21;  on  one  road  in  England  30  feet  thrust  npward,  lifting  the  sleepers  out  of  the 
rails  have  been  used.  An  important  feature  ground  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet.  From 
in  the  rail  is  its  height  or  depth.  Its  stiffness,  this  cause,  a  train  i-unning  in  Jnno,  1856,  on 
if  the  raO  could  he  regarded  as  a  rectangular  the  north-eastern  railway  in  England,  at  40 
beam,  increases  as  the  square  of  the  depth ;  m.  an  hour,  was  thrown  off  the  inside  of  a 
thus  donbling  the  height  and  retaining  the  curve,  tliongh  the  82  lb.  rail  was  fastened 
same  weight  of  material  quadruples  the  stiff-  every  3  feet  in  heavy  chairs  and  "  fished  "  at 
ness,  hnt  doubling  the  height  and  weight  also  the  jointa.  Almost  tlie  universal  fastenings  in 
increases  its  stifihess  8  times.  The  effect  of  a  England  used  to  be  cast  iron  chairs,  made  to 
want  of  stiffness  in  the  rail  is  deflection  be-  hold  the  rail  in  an  opening  in  the  top,  into 
tween  the  supports  under  the  weight  and  a  which  it  was  seated  and  keyed  by  a  wooden 
mashing  of  the  iron  into  the  wood  of  the  sleep-  wedge.  The  chairs  were  themselves  strongly 
ers,  which  continually  increases  the  mischief,  bolted  down  upon  the  sleepers.  Those  for  re- 
Even  between  rigid  supports  the  temporary  ceiving  the  two  ends  of  a^oining  rails  are 
depression  of  the  rail  is  such  as  to  present  a  much  heavier  and  stronger  than  tiie  others, 
Gontinualascendingplanein&ontof  the  wheels,  weighing  from  36  to  89  lbs.,  the  others  18  to 
which  the  descent  of  the  slope  from  behind  36  lbs.  It  is  of  great  conseijueuce  to  keep  the 
does  not  in  any  measure  compensate,  the  ad-  ends  of  the  rails  securely  upon  the  san^e  hori- 
vantage  of  this  being  wholly  balanced  by  other  zontal  line.  If  one  end  is  depressed  by  the 
considerations.  But  high  raile  require  strong  weight  coming  upon  it,  the  wheel  strikes  the 
lateral  supports.  These  on  the  Enghsh  roads  end  of  the  nest  rail  with  a  concussion  that 
are  fumi^ed  in  the  oast  iron  chairs  on  every  soon  shatters  the  rail,  and  being  repeated  at 
sleeper,  and  by  the  stiffening  of  the  rails  at  other  joints  serionaly  injures  the  rolling  stock, 
the  ends  by  the  peculiar  joint  in  use ;  and  the  Various  methods  of  keying  the  ends  in  liie 
English  are  thus  able  to  employ  much  deeper  chair  are  in  nse,  one  of  Uie  strongest  of  which 
roils  than  ore  seen  upon  our  roads.  Unless  of  is  that  known  as  Burleigh's,  with  a  tapering 
the  n  form  (and  this  is  now  little  used),  their  iron  key  14  inches  long.  What  are  called  fish 
rails  are  rarely  so  low  as  4^  inches.  They  run  joints  were  designed  in  1847  to  keep  the  ends 
from  this  to  6J  inches,  and  present  a  head  of  in  line.  As  first  proposed,  two  sleepers  were 
about  Scinches,  the  surface  of  which  is  convex,  to  be  placed  6  inches  apart  at  the  joints,  and 
the  fflirve  having  a  radius  of  about  the  height  two  plates  of  iron  slightly  wedging  were  to  be 
of  the  rail.  The  American  tails  differ  from  driven  one  on  each  side  between  the  jaws  of  the 
these  chiefly  in  the  height,  which  is  rarely  chairs  flat  against  the  sides  of  the  two  rails.  In- 
so  much  as  4  inches,  but  commonly  about  3  J,  stead  of  this,  however,  a  pair  of  plates  18  inches 
On  the  Oamden  and  Amboy  road  was  laid  a  long,  f  of  an  inch  thick,  and  about  3  inches 
rail  of  92  lbs.  to  the  yard,  with  a  broad  foot  wide,  are  bolted  tn^ther  through  the  mis  with 
to  seonre  lateral  support,  and  of  the  extreme  f  or  |  inch  bolts,  the  holes  in  the  rait  being 
height,  first  introduce  in  England,  of  7  inches;  elongated  to  allow  for  contraction  and  expan- 
but  the  use  of  such  a  rail  has  not  been  adopted  sion.  The  same  plan  was  tried  in  1843  at 
on  other  roads.  High  rails  do  not  necessarily  New  Oaatle,  Del, ;  but  it  was  found  incom- 
involve  a  great  weight  compared  witlt  that  of  patible  with  low  rails  such  as  are  used  iu  this 
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conatry.  Thongli  extensively  used  in  Earope  them  passing  throngli  vertical  slots,  and  held 
tie  arrangement  is  open  to  serious  object  tni  at  t!  e  en3a  by  keys.  At  the  joints  of  the  rail 
and  the  angle  bracket  was  patented  in  1853  as  angle  brackets  are  used  ]8  inches  long  bolted 
a  substitute.  Thia  consists  of  two  braces  either  down  to  a  cross  sleeper. — In  order  that  trains 
of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  each  made  with  a  of  cars  may  pass  from  one  track  to  another 
flat  foot,  which  is  spiked  to  the  sleeper  upon  an  extra  pair  of  rails  are  laid  down,  which 
which  the  joint  comes,  one  on.  eacli  side  of  tl  e  can  he  moved  so  as  to  complete  the  connection 
rail,  and  tiieir  upper  edges  fitting  under  its  with  either  one  of  tie  lines  as  desired  and 
head  are  bolted  together  through  the  web  of  break  it  with  the  other.  These  movable  rails 
the  rail.  The  wedge  method  in  chau-s  is  pre  are  ealkd  switches,  and  are  controlled  by  a 
feri'ed  on  American  roads,  thongb  the  angle  long  bar  nnder  the  surface  connecting  with  an 
bracket  is  well  adapted  for  the  riuls  in  i«e  upright  lever  at  the  side  of  the  road.  This  is 
Upon  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road  a  sm-  in thecareofthemenknowcasswitch tenders, 
gnlar  connection  called  a  ring  joint  is  made  whoso  duty  it  is  to  see  before  the  approach  of 
tfl  hold  the  ends  of  the  rails.  The  fiice  of  every  train  that  the  rails  are  so  placed  as  to 
the  Tails  for  two  inches  at  each  end  is  cut  carry  it  upon  the  right  track.  Turn  tables  are 
down  so  as  to  reoeiTe  a  strap,  which  is  shrunk  circular  platforms  which  can  be  pushed  ronnd 
over  tliem;  the  width  of  the  strap  is  about  4  upon  a  circular  track  sunk  bdow  the  level  of 
inches,  and  its  thickness  is  just  equal  to  the  the  ground.  A  locomotive  or  car  being  run  on 
depth  of  the  portion  cut  out.  Eails  are  some-  to  the  platform,  it  is  thus  easily  turned  about 
times  relieved  ftom  violent  jarring  by  means  or  directed  upon  any  other  diverging  track, 
of  a  oushion  or  spring  of  India  rubber  placed  numbers  of  WQich  usually  concentrate  around 
either  under  the  rail  or  under  the  chair  which  the  turn  tables.- — In  treating  upon  railroads  nn- 
holds  it.  A  method  of  suspending  the  rails  by  merous  important  considerations  present  them- 
a  continuous  bearing  applied  on  each  side  un-  selves  beside  those  already  noticed,  each  of 
derthe  head  and  bolted  through  the  rail  has  which  should  receive  particular  attention.  Such 
been  introduced  in  England  within  a  few  years  especially  are  the  viaducts,  bridges,  and  tun- 
past  by  Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams,  and  is  regard-  nels,  and  the  immense  cuts  or  excavations  and 
ed  by  many  as  likely  to  supersede  all  the  other  embankments ;  also  the  processes  employed  by 
methods  of  supporting  the  rails.  It  is  known  the  engineers  in  laying  out  the  road,  their  seek- 
as  the  suspended  girder  rail,  and  is  used  either  ing  for  the  most  level  and  the  strmghtest  line 
with  angle  iron  brackets  or  with  timber  bear-  while  restricted  by  the  amount  of  means  pro- 
era,  one  laid  along  each  side  the  rail  and  bolted  vided,  and  planning  tjie  eseavations  and  em- 
through.  The  angle  brackets  have  the  form  hankments,  bo  that  the  materiid  supplied  by 
of  long  flat  strips  of  iron  turned  up  iongitu-  the  former  shall  amount  as  near  as  may  be  to 
dinally  at  right  angles.  They  are  placed  with  that  required  by  the  latter.  The  station  houses, 
the  angle  under  the  head  of  the  rail,  the  nar-  which  in  themselves  are  an  important  class  of 
rower  part  of  3  or  8  mches  width  fitting  in  the  atmctnros  peculiar  to  this  new  improvement, 
space  between  the  head  and  foot  of  the  rail,  merit  a  particular  description ;  as  also  the  va- 
and  the  wider  sti'ip  extending  out  horizontally  rieties  of  carriages  in  use  upon  the  road,  the 
from  the  under  side  of  the  head  to  a  distance  locomotives,  &c.  The  last  named  will  be  no- 
of  4  to  6  inches.  Bolts  pass  through  every  3  ticed  in  the  article  Stbam  Oaebiaob.  Mention 
or  3  feet.  No  two  joints  are  allowed  to  come  ismadeof  some  of  the  priucipd  railroad  bridges 
opposite  eaeh  other,  and  the  three  pieces  are  in  tho  general  article  Bridob.  A  passing  notice 
thus  firmly  secured  together.  The  two  rai]s  only  may  be  given  to  the  tunnels,  always  a  re- 
are  held  to  their  gauge  by  occasional  tie  bars,  markable  feature  of  engineermg,  but  especially 
which  are  fastened  at  their  ends  by  some  of  so  inthelarge  scale  upon  which  they  have  been 
the  bolts  which  secure  the  brackets  to  the  rails,  constructed  for  railroads.  In  Great  Brittun 
The  rail  is  of  the  common  double-headed  form,  they  amount  to  about  jO  m,  in  lengtli,  which 
1  inches  deep,  and  is  laid  directly  in  the  ballast,  is  equal  to  about  yjj  of  the  whole  length  of  aH 
It  derives  its  main  support  from  the  horizontal  the  roads ;  and  the  total  cost  is  estimated  to 
wings  or  brackets,  and  also  bears  upon  its  average  £102  for  every  mile  of  railroad.  In 
under  surface.  This  arrangement  secures  great  the  United  States,  in  a  total  length  of  over 
stifl'ness  both  vertically  and  laterally,  and  the  81,000  m.,  there  are  only  about  13  m.  of  ftm- 
load  being  taken  directly  under  the  head  of  nel.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  considered  cheaper 
tho  rail  the  web  between  tlie  top  and  bottom  to  tunnel  through  rock  than  to  make  open  cuta 
may  be  of  much  thinner  iron  than  is  ordina-  deeper  than  SO  feet.  "Where  the  rock  is  inse- 
rily  used.  In  using  timber  hearers  instead  of  cure  at  the  sides  and  top  the  tunnel  is  lined 
continuous  ajigle  iron  brackets,  considerable  with  brick  in  several  successive  rings,  and  the 
eaving  is  eftected  in  the  first  cost,  and  an  upright  arch  is  sometimes  supported  upon  an 
equally  stable  support  is  obtained.  The  timbers  inverted  arch  built  under  the  rails.  The  long- 
are  scantling  of  equal  depth  to  tho  side  chan-  est  tunnel  is  the  Woodliead,  at  the  summit  of 
nel  between  the  head  and  foot  of  the  rail  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
about  6  inches  width,  thus  making  with  the  railway,  its  length  being  8  m,  60  ft.  The  Stan- 
rail  a  bearing  width  of  lOi  inches.  Instead  edge  on  the  London  and  north-western  rail- 
aecure  way  is  3  m.  long;  and  12  others  oa  other 
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roada  esceod  1  in.  each.  The  Box  tunnel  on  Blue  ridgo  railroad  In  South  Carolina  three 
the  great  western  railway,  between  Bath  and  tunnels  are  nearly  or  quite  completed  in  Pick- 
Chippenhaia,  ia  8,123  yards  long,  or  rather  ens  district,  of  which  the  shortest  is  616  ft. 
more  tlian  If  m.  It  is  30  ft.  wide,  25  ft.  high,  long,  and.  the  longest,  the  Stump  House  monn- 
and  70  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  is  ventilated  twn  tunnel,  is  6,864  ft.  Four  shafts  are  snnk 
by  11  air  shafts,  roost  of  which  are  abont  25  from  the  summit  to  expedite  the  work.  In  the 
&.  diameter.  The  Kilsby  tunnel  on  the  London  N.  E.  comer  of  Georgia,  on  the  same  road,  ore 
flndnorth-weaternrailwayislm.  1,914ft.  long,  two  tannels.  The  long  dock  tunnel  in  Bergen, 
80  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  high,  160  it.  below  the  N.  J.,  opposite  Wow  York  city,  was  completed 
surface,  and  is  aired  and  partially  lighted  by  2  in  1860.  It  passes  through  the  trap  hills  that 
Bhafts  of  60  ft.  diameter.  The  total  cost  was  extend  from  the  Palisades  8.,  and  is  4,311  ft. 
£820,000,,  though  contracted  for  at  £90,000.  )ong,  28  ft.  high,  and  30  ft.  wide.  Eight  large 
The  increased  expense  over  the  estimates  was  shafts  70  to  90  ft.  deep  were  sunk  from  the 
eanaed  by  quicksands.  The  Shakespeare  tunnel  summit  down  to  its  level.  The  longest  tunnel 
through  the  chalk  cliffs  near  Dover,  on  the  south  projected  in  tlie  United  States  is  that  through 
eastpmrailwfty,iBC0mposedof2narrowtunne!3  the  Hoosio  mountain  in  Massachusetts,  be- 
each  12  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  high,  separated  by  tween  the  heads  of  the  Housatonie  and  Deer- 
B.  solid  pier  of  chalk  10  ft.  thick.  It  is  1,430  field  rivers.  Tlie  total  length  is  24,500  ft.,  or 
yards  long,  and  is  provided  with  7  Tertica!  740  ft.  over  44-  m. ;  the  height  is  18  ft.  and 
shafts  from  the  surface  averaging  180  ft.  deep,  width  14ft.  The  mountain  is  of  mica  slateand 
The  tunnel  laid  out  under  the  Alps  between  quartz  rock,  and  rises  1,700  ft.  above  the  level 
Modane  in  Savoy  and  Bardonecchia  in  Pied-  of  the  tunnel,  so  that  shafts  have  been  consid- 
mont,  to  connect  Italy  with  France,  wUl  when  ered  entirely  out  of  the  question.  One,  how- 
completed  be  about  8  m.  in  length,  and  at  such  ever,  was  started  ia  1861.  In  May,  1860,  the 
a  depth  beneath  the  surface  as  to  render  shafts  work  had  been  pushed  in  1,683  ft.  on  the  E. 
impracticable.  It  can  therefore  be  worked  side  and  800  ft.  on  the  W.  With  snch  means 
from  each  end  only,  and  serious  difficulties  as  are  at  command  for  ventilating,  it  would 
must  be  encountered  in  ventilating  as  well  as  seem  to  be  almost  a  hopeless  imdertaking  to 
expediting  the  operation,  which  at  the  usual  endeavor  to  penetrate  this  mountain.  Should 
rate  of  excavation  would  occupy  at  least  40  the  task  ever  be  accomplished,  the  distance  from 
years.  Anew  method  of  ventilating  and  driv-  Troy  to  Boston  will  be  reduced  from  208  to  165 
ing  has  been  applied  to  this  work,  and  by  the  m.,  with  an  important  reduolion  also  of  high 
machines  now  in  use,  according  to  reports  re-  grades  and  curves. — The  comparative  economy 
ceived  in  July,  1861,  the  tunnel  is  extended  on  in  the  construction  and  working  of  railroads  in 
the  Italian  side  rather  more  than  8  feet  per  day  different  countries  is  a  subject  of  the  first  im- 
to  a  width  of  about  10  feet.  Most  of  the  tun-  portance,  and  one  to  which  many  competent  en- 
nels  upon  American  roads  are  on  the  lines  gineers  have  given  particular  attention.  While 
crossing  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Through  the  English  roads  exhibit  an  estraordinary 
the  main  Alleghany  ridge,  near  its  summit,  a  amount  of  first  cost,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
tunnel  was  completed  in  Jan.  1854,  for  the  expenditures  for  aetnal  construction  have  been 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  the  length  of  which  is  in  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  United 
8,612  ft.,  width  24  ft.,  height  23  ft.  To  expedite  States,  but  it  is  the  extremely  heavy  outside 
the  work  and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  expenses  that  absorb  the  capital.  Still,  though 
rocky  materials,  three  shafts,  e&ch  measuring  6  the  same  amount  to  the  mile  should  be  expend- 
by  10  ft.  and  of  the  respective  depths  of  150,  ed  for  the  construction  of  the  road  in  both 
196,  and  154  ft.,  were  sunk  from  the  surface  countries,  a  great  difference  would  be  observed 
down  to  its  level;  and  a  fourth  of  larger  dimen-  in  theresnlt  from  the  greater  cheapness  of  labor 
sions,  8  by  13  ft.,  was  afterward  found  necea-  and  materials  in  England.  This  is  shown  by 
Bary ;  this  was  194  ft.  deep.  The  rooks  arc  the  following  estimates,  one  for  each  country, 
the  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  the  coal  meas-  The  former  is  for  a  thoroughly  first  class  road 
nres,  the  tunnel  in  great  part  lying  along  a  bed  with  ample  elopes  and  ditches,  deep  ballast,  a 
of  fire  clay,  which,  though  easily  excavated,  70  lb.  rail,  fish-jointed,  and  the  sleepers  chemi- 
caused  considerable  expense  in  properly  secur-  caUy  preserved  to  last  15  years.  The  second, 
ing  the  walls  and  roof.  The  work  was  done  or  American  line,  has  scanty  earthwork,  thin 
in  2  years  at  a  cost  of  $450,000.  A  great  num-  ballast,  a  60  lb.  rail,  with  open  joints,  and  the 
ber  of  short  tunnels  are  found  on  the  line  of  sleepers  destined  to  decayin  from  fi  to  7  years, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  partioularly  on  Ehqiish  Eoad  to  lb  Eail. 
its  extension,  the  north-western  road  of  Vir-  ' 


«.i..a.     The  Blue  ridge  railroad  crosses  the  S5,ouooubiojraHi8MriiiworkM.. 

Blue  ridge  in  Virginia  by  a  tunnel  4,2TS  ft.  Tiot.r>ofrdi8,S 

long  on  a  grade  ascending  west  of  70  ft.  to  the  50  "      aist  cWre 

mile.    Its  height  is  21  ft.,  greatest  width  16  ft.  '■**6t'^of4,iE^.?!!T^".:: 

The  work  was  carried  on  from  each  end  at  tlie  Eton9i3cwt.flBh'^it«a"!'! 

rnte  of  nearlya  foot  every  24  hours.     Itwas  ,     1  ton  Scwt.Biqr»,  Vita  and: 

commenced  in  1850  and  finished  in  1857,  with-    "^"^ 

*nt  shafts,  at  a  cost  of  about  $464,000,    On  the         ToM 
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t4O,OO0  per  mile.  The  effect  of  the  more  fin- 
ished condition  of  Eaglish  roads  is  sluurn  in  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  comparative  cost  of 
maintenance  of  way,  or  of  keeping  the  roads 
in  working  order,  and  of  the  running  expenses, 
as  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  prepared 
from  the  results  of  the  working  for  1865 ; 


Among  the  great  items  of  cost  apon  English 
roads,  the  first  in  imonnt  is  compensation  for 
land,  the  most  extravagant  pncos  being  award- 
ed ind  largely  increased  by  numerous  heavy 
charges  Tneftverageuponallthelinesbftsbeen 
rated  at  $43,000  per  mde  or  more  than  the  en- 
tire arerage  coit  ol  American  roads  The  "par- 
hamentary  esponses"  mourrtd  m  obfaming  a 
charter  are  also  enormous.  Upon  6  lines  these 
have  amounted  to  an  average  of  |7,S54  per 
mile,  while  on  several  others  this  amount  has 
been  very  far  exceeded ;  the  great  northern, 
for  example,  having  paid  about  J5,O0O,O0O, 
which  for  314  m.  of  road  is  about  $16,000  per 
mile.  The  several  items  included  in  financial 
management,  as  interest,  discount  on  loans, 
bonuse^  &c.,  are  estimated  at  fuU  $20,000  per 
mile.  Larger  expenditures  than  are  usual  in 
the  United  States  are  involved  from  the  more 
onfavorable  physical  features  of  the  country, 
the  topography  presenting  no  long  lines  of  wa- 
ter courses,  nor  wide  table  lands,  both  which 
are  common  in  this  country.  Boggy  districts 
are  also  more  frequent  in  England,  and  the 
construction  of  a  permanent  road  across  these 
has  often  cost  immense  sums.  Even  when  the 
embaukraenta  through  them  have  been  ap- 
parently completed,  as  much  more  material 
has  in  seine  cases  been  required  fortheir  main- 
tenance in  consequence  of  their  subsidence. 
The  bridges,  Tiadueta,  tunnels,  &c.,  are  much 
more  numerous  and  expensive  strnctures  upon 
English  dian  American  roads.  The  superior 
eqnipraont  of  engines  and  carriages  adds  a  con- 
siderable amount  to  cost  per  mile,  some  of  the 
roads  haying  even  more  than  a  locomotive  for 
every  mile,  the  cost  of  which  averages  about 
$12,000  each.  Among  the  heavier  items  of 
expense  are  the  approaches  to  the  cities,  Lon- 
don particnlai-ly.  The  roads  for  several  miles 
are  frequently  constructed  npon  arched  via- 
ducts of  brick.  The  London  and  Greenwich 
line,  3|  m.  long,  thus  buUt,  cost  $1,299,651  per 
mile;  the  London  and  Blackwall,  of  the  same 
character,  coat  $1,406,304  per  mile.  From 
such  causes  the  total  cost  of  English  roads  has 
amounted  to  about  $170,000  per  mile.  The 
French  double  track  roads  in  1857  were  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  $101,877  per  mile ;  about 
i  of  the  whole  waa  for  earthwork  and  "  works 
of  art,"  as  bridges,  viaducts,  and  tunnels;  i 
for  rails,  chairs,  ties,  and  keys ;  and  $6,089  for 
ballast,  mnch  more  even  than  upon  the  English 
roads  Few  roadi  m  the  United  States  have 
reached  an  espinditnre  fbr  constraction  equal 
to  thit  at  the  leait  expensive  roads  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  a^erage  cost  of  all  those  of 
the  United  Statea  is  estimated  at  less  than 
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In  1857  the  average  expenditures  for  m^nta- 
nance  of  way  per  mile  run  on  the  English  roads 
were  estimated  at  10.06  cts.,  in  France  at  7.8 
cts.,  and  in  the  United  States  at  25  cts.  In 
the  consumption  of  fuel  a  difference  quite  aa 
striking  is  observed.  In  Great  Britain  thedia- 
tance  run  to  the  ton  of  bituminous  coal  or  of 
coke  varies  fi-om  73  to  118  m.,  the  latter  having 
been  attained  for  a  ftill  year  on  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  line  in  Ireland,  the  fuel  being  coke.  A 
fair  average  is  considered  to  be  77  m.  On  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  in  1857,  for  every  ton 
of  bituminous  coal  consumed  the  number  of 
milea  run  was  83^- ;  and  oa  the  Eeading  road, 
for  every  ton  of  anthracite,  19.1  m.  Allowing 
IJ  cords  of  wood  as  an  equivalent  to  a  ton  of 
coal  or  coke,  the  comparative  numing  of  the 
trains  on  the  roads  of  the  northern  states  is 
about  25  m.  As  regards  loads,  the  English 
trains,  though  drawn  by  heavier  engines,  are 
lighter  than  the  average  of  American  trains; 
but  this  is  offset  as  to  cost  and  wear  by  the 
greater  speed  at  which  they  run.  The  estt- 
mated  number  of  passengers  to  the  train  in 
1855  was  46,  upon  the  Massachusetts  roads  55, 
and  upon  those  of  New  York  72.6.  On  the 
S&w  York  roads  the  number  of  tons  to  each 
freight  train  was  71.2,  The  rate  at  which 
trains  are  run  upon  the  English  roads  is  not 
so  high  as  it  was  formerly.  Passenger  traiuB 
run  from  18  to  40  m.  an  hour,  the  latter  being 
the  speed  of  some  of  the  express  trains ;  the 
average  rate  is  about  ^7  m.  Freight  trains 
average  about  15  m.,  including  all  stops.  The 
highest  rate  attained  for  a  few  miles  together 
has  been  S3  m.  per  hour.  A  speed  of  60  m.  is 
made  daily  for  short  distances,  and  sometimes 
even  of  78  m.  an  honr.  The  average  speed  is 
considerably  greater  than  on  the  French  roads, 
and  full  25  per  cent,  greater  than  on  the  Ameri- 
can. In  1851,  when  the  trains  were  run  at  the 
highest  speed  in  Massachusetts,  passenger  trains 
averaged  for  the  year  about  24  m.  an  hour,  and 
freight  trains  13J  m.  The  same  was  the  aver- 
age rate  of  passenger  trains  in  New  York  in 
1865;  expresstrainsrimning23m. anhour and 
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accommodation  trains  33  in.,  and  the  average  Venice  to  procure  redress,  and  succeeded  in 
being  34  m.  In  1861  the  rates  of  the  esprees  preventing  the  further  surreptitious  use  of  his 
trains  between  New  York  and  Boston  are  29^  monogram.  The  career  of  Raimondi  properly 
m.  an  hour,  distance  236  m. ;  on  the  New  York  eomiaeneea  in  Rome,  whither  he  next  pro- 
central  road  26  m.  an  hour,  distance  290  m. ;  ceeded,  and  where  lie  was  employed  during 
on  the  Hndson  river  road  24  m.  an  hour,  dis-  the  lifetime  of  Kaphael  in  engraving  the  choieo 
tance  144  m. ;  on  the  Erie  road  23  m.,  distance  works  of  that  master.  Among  the  first  of 
459  m.  The  last  is  the  rate  between  New  York  these  were  the  "  Death  of  Lucretia"  and  tlie 
and  Philadelphia;  and  Ijetween  Philadelphia  "Judgment  of  Paris;"  and  as  JRaimondi  gained 
and  Baltimore  it  is  24  m. — City  Sailroade.  in  boldness  and  feoility  of  execution,  the  pro- 
Although  railroads  were  long  used  in  Great  fessional  relations  of  the  two  artists  became 
Britain  with  horse  power  only,  this  method  of  very  intimate.  After  the  death  of  Raphael  he 
working  tlem  has  been  there  generally  aban-  was  employed  for  some  time  in  engraving  the 
doned ;  but  in  the  United  States  their  peculiar  works  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  he  is  also  said  to 
adaptation  for  the  streets  of  cities  was  early  have  excited  the  wrath  of  Pope  Clement  VII, 
perceived,  and  they  are  now  in  use  upon  the  by  esecnting  a  set  of  obscene  prints,  for  which 
principal  thoronghfares  of  most  of  the  cities,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Having  appeased 
Oars  carrying  from  25  to  40  passengers  arc  easily  the  pontiff  by  an  admirably  executed  plate  after 
drawn  by  two  horses  at  the  rate  of  6  or  6  m,  Bandinelli's  picture  of  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St. 
an  hour,  and  take  tke  place  of  a  mnch  larger  Lawrence,"  he  pursued  his  art  in  Rome  with 
number  of  omnibnses,  running  at  the  same  time  nndiminisked  success  until  the  sack  of  the  city 
at  considerably  leas  expense.  The  trucks  turn-  by  the  constable  de  Bourbon  in  162T,  by  which 
!ng  upon  pivots,  the  carriages  turn  round  the  he  was  reduced  to  poverty.  He  returned  to 
corners  of  the  streets  without  difficulty;  and  Bologna,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
the  rails  being  laid  nearly  flush  with  the  sur-  actively  employed  in  engraving,  lor  purity 
face,  no  obstmction  is  presented  by  them  to  the  of  outUne,  correct  expression,  and  drawing,  he 
passage  of  veliides  across  the  track.  The  im-  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  engravers  on 
portance  of  this  application  of  railroads  being  record.  The  British  mnseum  has  500  of  bia 
fully  established  by  long  trials,  an  American  choicest  prodncfions. 

(Mr.  O.  F.  Train)  undertook  in  1859  to  intro-        EAIH",  the  moistureof  the  atmosphere  con- 

dnee  them  into  England,  and  in  1861  the  first  densed  and  falling  in  drops  to  the  earth.   Some 

roads  of  this  character  were  in  anccessful  oper-  of  the  principles  connected  with  the  formation 

ation  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool  and  London,  of  rfun  have  been  treated  in  the  articles  Clocd, 

RAILWAY,  Atmospdekio,  See  Atmosphekio  Dew,  and  Fog.   (See  also  Abdks,  Atmosphbee, 

KiiLWAi.  Hail,  Metbok,  and  Meteoeology.)    Little  was 

RAIMBACH,AnEAirAM,  an  English  engraver  known  of  the  agencies  by  which  the  waters 

of  Swiss  extraction,  bom  in  London  in  1776,  of  the  earth  are  raised  np  and  form  clouds, 

died  m  1848.    His  plates  after  Smirke  for  Fos-  which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  at  last  pre- 

ter's  illustrated  editJon  of  the  "Arabian  Kights"  cipitate  their  waters  back  to  the  earth,  until  the 

first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  subsequent  enunciation  of  the  theory  of  rain  by  Dr.  James 

to  1812  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  Ilutton  in  1787.    The  principle  thus  announced 

for  his  line  engravings  from  the  chief  pictures  was  mainly  that  when  air  is  suddenly  chilled 

ofWilkie.  Among  these  were  the  "RentDay,"  its  capacity  of  holding  moisture  in  the  state 

the  "Village  Politicians,"  the  "Out  Finger,"  of  invisible  vapor  is  diminished,  and  tlie  es- 

"DistrainingforKent,"&o.  His autobio^aphy  cess  of  moisture  present  becomes  visible  and 

was  printed  for  private  circulation  by  his  son,  is  set  free  in  particles  which  coalesce  and  form 

nnder  the  title  of  "Memoirs  and  Recollections  raindrops.    Sir  John  Leslie  illustrated  and  ap- 

of  the  late  Abraham  Rtumbaoh,  including  a  plied  this  principle  as  follows  :  "  Suppose  equal 

Memoir  of  Sir  D.  Wdkie,  R.A."  bulks  of  air  in  a  state  of  saturation,  and  at  the 

RAIMOHIH,  Mabo'  Astokio,  an  Italian  en-  different  temperatures  of  15°  and  45°,  were 
graver,  born  in  Bologna  in  1487  or  1488,  died  intermixed,  the  compound  arising  from  such 
eubseqnent  to  1E39.  He  was  instructed  in  de-  union  will  evidently  have  the  mean  tempera- 
sign  and  nkllo  work  by  the  Bolognese  painter  ture  of  30°,  But  since  at  these  temperatures 
Francesoo  Francia,  some  of  whose  pictures  he  the  one  portion  held  200  parts  of  humidity  and 
engraved  as  early  as  in  his  15th  year.  Sub-  the  other  800,  the  aggregate  must  contam  1,000 
eequently  he  imitated  Mantegna  and  Albert  partss,  or  either  half  of  it,  500;  at  the  mean  or 
Dllrer,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  Venice  made  resulting  temperature,  however,  this  portion 
facsimile  copies  on  copper  of  the  latter's  set  of  could  oiy  suspend  400  parts  of  humidity,  and 
S6  woodcuts  representing  the  life  and  passion  consequently  the  difference,  or  100  parts, 
of  the  Saviour,  to  which,  accordii^  to  Vasari,  amounting  to  the  300th  part  of  the  whole 
he  attached  Dilrer's  monogram.  The  plates  weight  of  sir,  must  be  precipitated  from  the 
however  are  without  the  mark  of  that  master;  compound  mass."  For  air  not  entirely  satu- 
but  another  set  of  17,  representing  the  life  of  rated  with  moisture  the  amount  set  free  wou]d 
the  Virgin,  have  his  mark,  and  the  imitation  obriously  be  proportionally  less.  On  account 
was  so  exact  that  Raimondi's  prints  readily  of  tho  greater  proportional  capacity  of  air  at 
sold  for  originals,    Darer  was  obliged  to  visit  high  temperatures  for  holding  watw,  it  is  also 
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obTiona  that  the  higher  the  temperature  at  seasona,  passing  in  our  springtime  TS.  from  the 
which  the  change  takes  place  the  greater  is  equator  to  their  N.  limit  at  the  summer  sol- 
likely  to  he  the  &11  of  rain,  and  such  is  oh-  stice,  when  the  belt  swings  back  agaiii  with 
served  to  he  the  case  in  the  heavier  showers  the  san,  carrying  over  the  regions  which  it 
of  sumraer  and  of  tropical  climates.  The  cause  twice  crosses  entirely  a  second  rainy  season, 
of  the  chilling  is  supposed  to  be  the  meeting  and  at  the  winter  solstice  it  reaches  its  sonth- 
and  intermixing  of  currents  of  air  of  different  em  terminus.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls 
temperatures ;  and  the  amount  of  rain  pro-  is  so  great,  that  in  the  78  or  80  days  in  which 
dnced  by  this  intermistnre  will  depend  upon  the  belt  is  passing  over  the  equator  the  total 
the  degree  of  saturation  with  moisture  of  the  amount  is  estimated  at  95  inches,  or  an  average 
currents,  the  elevation  of  their  mean  tempera-  of  1.14  inches  dwly,  A  better  idea  is  had  of 
ture,  and  the  difference  of  their  respective  tem-  this  vast  amount  hy  comparing  it  with  the  fall 
peraturea.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  es-  intherainydaysof  0therplace3,asinSt.Peter8- 
planation  did  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  burg,  where  the  yearly  rains,  occurring  in  169 
magnitude  of  the  phenomena  as  often  exhibit-  days,  reach  only  to  17  inches,  or  to  a  daily  aver- 
ed,  somelimes  even  unaccompanied  with  any  age  of  about  ^  inch.  The  width  of  the  rainy 
appearance  of  oommingUng  currents ;  and  eleo-  belt  is  greater  than  that  of  the  equatorial  calms, 
trioal  action  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  as  the  rains  encroach  to  some  estent  upon  the 
means  of  ret^ning  the  particles  of  moisture  in  bordering  belts  of  the  trade  winds,  as  would 
the  air  by  repulsion  among  themselves,  and  occur  by  the  lifting  up  of  the  sur-saturatod  airs 
that  when  freed  from  this  influence  they  coa-  into  the  elevated  regions  above  the  calm  belt, 
lesced  and  fell  as  rain.  While  it  is  very  possi-  and  there  overspreading  to  the  N.  and  S.  The 
ble  that  there  may  be  some  other  .agency  by  exact  limits  of  the  belts  cannot  be  defined 
which  the  air  is  chilled  beside  that  of  an  ap-  even  on  the  ocean ;  but  the  calm  belt  has  been 

{roaching  current  of  colder  air,  the  electrical  observed  in  July  and  August  between  lat.  7° 

ypothesia  cannot  bo  admitted  until  sustdned  and  12°  K,  or  occasionally  further  in  that  di- 

hy  positive  proofs. — The  distribution  of  rain  rection,  while  in  March  and  April  it  is  between 

over  the  earth  is  governed  by  the  winds  and  lat.  6°  S.  and  2°  N.    The  whole  sweep  of  the 

the  local  conditions  of  the  surface.    The  chief  ramy  belt  from  N.  to  S.  is  usually  estimated  at 

source  of  the  supply  being  the  great  oceans,  more  than  1,000  miles.    Upon  the  land  the  po- 

and  the  winds  sweeping  over  these  and  becom-  sition  of  the  belt  is  stUl  more  uncertain,  the 

ing  charged  with  moisture,  the   precipitation  influence  of  the  topographical  features  of  the 

must  take  place  wherever  it  is   gathered   in  country  very  materially  modifying  the  extent 

quantities  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  air  at  its  of  the  phenomena.    Eanges  of  mountains  cov- 

exiating  temperature  to  retain  it;  and  thus  it  ered  with  snow  cause  a  sudden  precipitation 

is  along  the  equatorial  belt  that  the  rainy  re-  of  aU  the  moisture  in  the  clouds,  while  exten- 

gions  of  the  earth  are  in  great  measure  found,  sive  regions  under  the  lee  of  the  mountains 

For  toward  this  belt  in  the  northern  hemi-  receive  no  rtun  for  years.    The  arid  deserts 

sphere  the  trade  winds  almost  universally  blow  too,  by  the  strong  heat  reflected  from  their 

from  the  N.  E.,  and  in  the    southern   iierai-  surface,  disperse  the  rain  clouds;  and  though, 

spherefrom  the  8.  E.    As  they  meet  under  the  like  the  southern  border  of  the  great  desert  of 

equator  the  airs,  intensely  heated  by  the  sua  Sahara,  they  may  lie  in  close  proximity  to  the 

and  charged   to    their  fullest  capacity  with  rainy  belt,  little  or  no  water  may  fall  upon 

moisture,  are  turned  upward,  and  ascend  into  them.    The  great«unless  districtsof  the  globe 

the  cool  regions  of  the  higher  atmosphere,  comprise ;  1,  the  whole  N.  portion  of  Africa 

Here,  being  chilled,  vast  bodies  of  water  are  (except  a  narrow  margin  on  the  Atlantic  and 

set  free  and  fall  back  to  the  earth  in  torrents  the    contiguous    regions    along  the  Mediter- 

of  rain.    The  frequent  changes  of  temperature  ranean),  thence    extending    tlirough   Arabia, 

involved  by  these  movements  occasion  violent  a  part  of  Persia  or  Iran,   and  a  part  of  Be- 

equalls,  tornadoes,  and  thunder  storms,  with-  loochistan,  to  the  N.  borders  of  Ilindostan,  a 

out  the  occurrence  of  which  scarcely  a  day  territory  altogether  of  about  3,000,000  sq.  m.; 

passes.     The  rains  however  are  not  constant,  3,  the   desert  of  Gobi  and  the  table  land  of 

and  in  some  portions  of  the  rainy  zone  their  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  which  carry  the  same 

fall  is  very  generally  limited  to  a  few  hours  in  desert  range  on  to  the  N.  E.  into  the  borders 

tlie  afternoon,  the  morning  and  evening  being  of  China  and  Tartary,  and  include  2,000,000 

bright  and  clear  and  the  nights  cloudless.   But  sq,  m.  more ;  8,  on  the  American  continent, 

in  the  East  Indies,  the  Chinese  seas,  and  about  the  desert  region  nnder  the  W.  slope  of  tha 

Sumatra  and  Java,  the  tropical  rains  are  some-  Andes  along  the  Pacific  in  Chili,  Bolivia,  and 

times  most  frequent   at   night.     The   belt  in  Peru ;  4,  the  small  district  of  Oumana,  the  N, 

which  this  operation  goea  on,  and  which  en-  extremity  of  South  America ;  6,  the  W.  coast 

circles  the  whole  earth,  as  the  rings  of  Saturn  of  Mexico  and  a  belt  of  country  thence  extend- 

encirole  that  planet,  moves  H".  and  S,  with  the  ing  N".  uito  Arizona.    In  other  regions  are 

progress  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  forming  a  numerous  districts  subject  to  droughts  from 

thick  and  protecting  curtain  against  its  rays  for  their  peculiar  positions,  such   as   being  sepa- 

all  those  places  over  which  its  path  is  in  the  rated  from  the  great  sources  of  i-upp!y  of 

zenith.   Tbns  the  tropical  rmns  move  with  the  rdn  by  intervening  mountain    ranges,  whiot 
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«lso  lie  in  the  direction  whence  como  the 
prevailiDg  winds.  All  the  rainlesB  regions 
are  not  necessarily  deserts,  the  moisture  held 
in  the  atmosphere  and  deposited  as  dew  being 
sufBcient  to  sustain  vegetation.  This  is  the 
case  at  Cumana,  and  various  places  on  the  W, 
coast  of  America;  and  also  in  upper  Egypt  and 
other  portions  of  the  dry  re^ona  of  the  East. 
Fertilizing  streains  moreover  may  have  their 
Bonrces,  like  the  Nile,  ia  the  districts  of 
the  tropical  rmna. — Nowhere  is  the  effect  of 
the  winds  upon  the  distribution  of  rain  more 
marked  than  in  the  Indian  ocean  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  monsoons.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  S.  W.  monsoons  from  April  to  October, 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  tropical  rains  is  dis- 
turbed, and  the  parched  deserts  to  the  N".  draw- 
ing the  air  in  that  direction,  torrents  of  water 
are  poured  down  upon  the  W.  coast  and  the 
mountains  of  Hindostan  ;  but  the  N".  E.  mon- 
soons succeed  and  blow  from  October  to  April, 
bringing  down  upon  the  eastern  coasts  the  wa- 
ters raised  up  from  the  bay  of  Bengal.  In 
temperate  regions  the  distribution  of  rain,  lite 
the  winds  upon  which  it  depends  and  the  geo- 
graphical features  which  affect  its  precipitation, 
IS  much  more  irregular,  and,  though  in  some 
localities  fiuctuating  more  or  less  with  the  sea- 
sons, cannot  be  referred,  like  the  rains  of  the 
tropics,  to  weU.  defined  periods.  In  general 
the  rain  falls  at  all  seasons,  and  the  zones  out- 
ride of  the  tropics  are  consequently  known  as 
those  of  "continuous"  rains,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  inner  zone  of  "periodical"  rains; 
but  inthoselocalitieswhereit  is  most  frequent, 
it  oftcQ  happens  that  the  quantity  precipitated 
during  the  year  is  less  than  in  other  places 
where  showers  are  more  rare,  but  heavier. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  corapari- 
Bon  is  made  between  the  rains  of  the  tropics 
and  of  the  temperate  latitudes.  A  diminution 
in  the  quantity  is  experienced  in  passing  from 
the  tropics  toward  the  polar  regions;  and,  as 
roughly  estimated  by  Humboldt,  the  averse 
depth  which  falls  in  the  latitudes  0°,  19°,  45°, 
and  60°  may  be  taken  respectively  at  88,  80, 
29,  and  17  inches.  So  from  the  coasts  into  the 
interior  of  countries,  at  least  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  a  like  falling  off  is  observed  in  the 
supply  of  rain ;  and  so  far  as  observations  have 
been  made  simUar  results  are  found  to  obtain 
in  North  America,  though  from  the  confignra- 
tJon  of  the  sea  and  land  the  interior  of  this  con- 
tinent is  open  to  supplies  brought  by  the  winds 
from  the  8.  as  well  as  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  and  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  are  thus  pven,  as  observed 
ia  different  parts  of  the  world : 
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Fort  Crawftira,  Wtsconain BO 

PhJ1ade1pbi&.  Feon.,  and  LsmbertTltb,  S.  J.....    46 

Marietta,  Ohio 41 

et  Lob1b,Mo 82 

That  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  npon  par- 
ticular localities,  though  dependent  npon  the 
general  laws  of  the  distribntion  of  rain,  is  ma- 
terially affected  by  local  features  of  topography 
and  temperature,  is  shown  by  records  of  the 
annual  fall.  In  the  tropics  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
spliere  this  is  estimated  at  77  inches  of  water, 
and  in  the  western  hemisphere  at  115  inches; 
but  at  Paramaribo,  Dutdi  Guiana,  in  lat.  6° 
49'  N.,  it  amoimts  to  229  ihches ;  at  Maranhao, 
Brazil,  in  lat.  3°  33'  S.,  27f(  inches  have  been 
observed;  and  at  Mahableshwur  on  the  W. 
Ghauts,  in  lat.  18°  N.,  303  inches,  which  is  the 
largest  quantity  ever  noticed.  At  Singapore 
the  annual  mean  is  190  inches;  at  Matouba, 
Guadelonpfe,  lat.  16°  N.,  286  inches.  At  other 
places  in  latitudes  crossed  by  the  rainy  belt  a 
striking  contrast  to  these  figures  is  observed. 
At  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  lat.  4°  36',  the  fall  ia 
39  inches;  this  is  at  an  elevation  of  8,684:  feet 
and  mean  temperature  of  68°  T. ;  at  Marmato, 
lat.  5°  37',  64  inches,  elevation  4,G74  feet,  mean 
temperature  68°  F.  At  localides  within  the 
tropics  but  outside  of  the  rainy  belt,  where 

iieriodical  rains  following  the  snn  prevail  at 
east  upon  the  land,  but  with  less  violence  than 
in  the  equatorial  belt,  the  differences  observed 
are  less  marked.  At  Vera  Ornz,  lat.  19°  11'  N., 
the  annual  fall  was  found  to  be  64  inches ;  at 
Havana,  lat.  23°  9'  N.,  01  inches;  at  Calcutta, 
lat.  22°  85',  76  to  118  inches.  In  the  temperate 
regions  the  mean  annual  amount  of  rain  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere  is  34  inches,  and  in  the 
western  39 ;  considerable  differences,  however, 
exist  in  different  places.  At  Brussels  and 
Paris  the  fall  is  19  inches;  at  Florence,  41.3 ; 
Lyons,  89.6;  Marseilles,  18.4;  Rome,  81  to 
38 ;  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  60 ;  London,  20 
to  25;  Glasgow,  21.38 ;  Edinburgh,  25 ;  Hver- 

?ool,  33.3;  Manchester,  36.14;  S.  W.  coast  of 
ortugal,  at  Lisbon,  2T ;  Madrid,  not  more  than 
10.  In  contrast  with  this  minimum  amount, 
Ooimbra,  at  the  W.  foot  of  the  Sierra  d'Estrel- 
la,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  in  Portugal, 
receives  more  rain  than  any  other  place  in  Eu- 
rope, the  quantity  observed  having  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  118,  123,  135,  and  225 
inches. — In  other  latitudes  beside  the  tropics 
the  fall  of  rain  is  not  uniformly  greater  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter  monfiis,  but  some- 
times the  opposite.  In  London,  from  January 
to  July  inclusive  the  results  of  40  years'  obser- 
vations give  a  fall  of  8.529  inches,  and  from  July 
to  December  inclusive  13.147  inches.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  by  Prof.  Daniell  of  the 
amount  that  fell  each  month  of  the  year: 

Jan I.4831April..l.T9B|  JnlT..,3,5I6|Oct...S.0T3 

Feb O.J4a    Msy...l.afl3    Aug....  1.463    Nov...,  2.400 

Uuch..l.4Mljuna..l.e80    Sept....  2.19a  I I)e<i....2J^ 
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Usually  in  temperate  regions  tTie  greater  por-  month,  of  the  vessel  being  formed  of  vertical 
tion  of  the  rain  falls  in  the  antnmnal  months,  sides,  against  whieli  the  -winds  that  often,  ac- 
and  nntil  therirers  have  been  filled  hj  them  company  showers  cause  eddying  currents  of  air, 
the  cold  weather  of  winter  rarely  sets  in.  Ex-  which  seriously  affect  the  amount  of  rain  re- 
cessive rains  occasionally  occur  even  in  reruns  ceived  in  the  apertnra.  To  guard  against  tlie 
where  moderate  rains  only  prevtdi,  and  a  large  loss  by  evaporation,  funnels  are  employed  to 
portion  of  the  year's  supply  has  been  known  receive  Uie  rain  and  convey  it  into  some  nar- 
to  fall  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  hours.  At  Oats-  row-necked  vessel  beneath,  which  may  be 
Hli,  N".  Y.,  on  July  26;  1819,  the  extraordinary  graduated  eitlier  upon  its  own  surfece,  if  of 
fall  of  18  inches  oocnwed  in  7i  hours.  ("  Amer-  glass,  or  npoa  an  npright  glass  tube,  connected 
ioan  Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  iv.)  In  a  day  at  bottom  witb  the  receivmg  vessel,  so  that  the 
and  night,  Oct.  35,  1825,  a  f^U  of  rain  at  Ge-  water  shall  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both; 
noa  amounted  to  33  inches.  At  Joyeuse  in.  the  and  the  divisions  of  the  scale  should  he  such 
S.  of  France,  Oct.  9,  1837,  in  23  hours  the  fall  that  the  unit  may  represent  a  quantity  equal 
amounted  to  31  inches.  But  m  the  tropics  to  the  capacity  of  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  and 
such  excessive  floods  are  not  so  rare.  In  the  one  inch  depth.  The  funnels  are  commonly 
month  of  July,  1825,  nearly  60  inches  fell  at  made  of  the  area  of  100  inches.  The  apparatus 
Aracan  in  Burmah,  lat.  20°  30',  and  in  August  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  institution  consists 
about  43  inches;  and  at  Cayenne,  lat.  4°  66'  ofawater-tightc^ksunkinthegroundtowith- 
H.,  as  stated  by  Oapt,  Boussin,  there  fell  151  in  3  inches  of  its  upper  edge;  this  is  covered 
inches  from  the  1st  to  the  24th  of  Feb  1820  w'th  b  ard  wh'  h  slope  away  from  the  centre 
From  such  ertraordiiiary  rains  there  It  dj  j  t  f  t  or  more  beyond  thebarrel, 
disastrous  floods,  accounts  of  which  and  th  b  rds  are  placed  sods  to  imitate 
corded  in  the  annals  of  most  count  th  tig  nd.  In  the  centre  is  left  a 
having  occurred  at  intervals  from  very  ^m  1  p  rt  for  the  funnel,  which  is  se- 
times ;  and  on  the  other  hand  much  m  d  d  by  t  clasps"  to  the  board  cover, 
.astrous  effects  are  recorded  as  occurring  f  m  Th  f  1  p  jeots  a  few  inches  above  the 
droughts,  the  resnit  of  long  continued  want  t  dm  Her  at  the  mouth,  which  pre- 
r^n. — As  rdn  is  a  product  of  distillation,  car-  senta  an  area  ot  100  inches,  than  it  is  at  the  level 
ried  on  by  nature,  the  water  that  fiills  should  of  the  cover.  The  sides  are  thus  sloped  out- 
be  pure  unless  it  meets  in  its  progress  to  the  ward  down  from  the  mouth  to  lessen  the  influ- 
earth  foreign  snbstances  which  it  may  tahe  ence  of  eddying  currents.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
along  either  mechanicaJly  or  in  solution.  The  barrel  is  placed  an  eai'thenjug,  into  the  mouth 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ammonia  of  which  is  introduced  the  spout  of  the  funnel, 
also  which  often  exists  in  the  air,  are  the  most  exactly  filling  the  opening.  Two  graduated 
frequent  impurities  present  in  rain,  both  which,  measuring  glasses  are  also  kept  in  the  barrel, 
if  at  ail  objectionable,  are  expelled  by  boihng.  inverted  upon  two  long  wooden  pins  set  in  the 
Nitric  acid  is  sometimes  detected  in  it,  particu-  bottom.  To  determine  the  amount  of  rain  that 
larly  in  thunder  storms,  and  is  supposed  to  be  has  fallen,  the  funnel  is  lifted  oat,  and  then  the 
a  product  of  the  combination  of  the  nitrogen  jug  and  the  measuring  glasses.  The  divisiona 
of  the  ammonia  with  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  of  the  larger  one  containing  each  a  cubic  inch 
union  induced  by  the  electrical  discharges,  of  water,  every  one  of  these  represents  tJt- of 
Many  instances  are  recorded  of  solid  bodies  an  inch  fallen  into  the  rain  gauge,  and  they  are 
common  to  the  earth  being  brought  down  by  large  enough  to  admit  mi  approximate  estimate 
the  rain,  such  as  fish,  frogs,  a  great  variety  of  of  the  thousandths,  which,  however,  can  be 
vegetable  substances,  as  pollen,  &o.,  and  also  exactly  measured  by  the  smaller  glass,  that 
minerd  substances.  All  these,  it  is  now  well  is  graduated  for  this  purpose.  It  is  sometimes 
understood,  are  firet  raised  up  by  whiilwmds  desirable  to  try  the  rain  gauge  upon  elevated 
or  water  spouts,  and  being  carried  by  the  lush  situations.  Whenever  this  is  done  upon  a  roof, 
of  the  winds  to  such  distances  as  thene  are  it  should  be  placed  several  feet  above  the  top 
capable  of  supporting  them,  tliey  then  fall  to  and  away  from  corners  and  the  edge.  In  some 
the  earth  by  their  own  gravity.  of  the  observations  made  in  Europe  with  the 
KAIN"  CROW,  or  Eaiit  Bird.  See  CioKoo  rain  gauge,  a  singular  difference  has  been  no- 
RAIN  GAUGE.  For  ascertaining  the  amount  ticed  m  the  quantity  of  rwn  which  falls  at  dif- 
of  rain  which  fells  npon  any  locality,  instru  ferent  elevations  in  the  same  locality.  Tor  a 
ments  are  employed  called  rain  gauges,  ombro-  period  of  13  years  at  the  observatory  at  Paria 
meters  (Gr.  o/i^pot,  rain,  and  iitrpor,  measure),  the  excess  of  rmn  falling  in  the  court  over  that 
orpluviaraeters(Lat.yfe«ta,rain,and,me()Tim  a  falimg  on  the  terrace,  93  feet  above  this,  was 
measure).  For  a  rough  estimate  any  cyhndii  estimated  to  amount  to  about  J  the  larger  quan- 
cal  vessel,  as  a  tub,  presenting  equal  areas  at  t  ty  and  fromsimilar  observations  in  England 
all  points,  might  answer  this  purpose,  the  depth  it  appealed  to  be  established  that  the  quantity 
of  water  that  felb  being  measured  before  any  received  atthelowestlevelswasalwaysgreatec 
material  diminution  couH  have  occurred  by  than  tliat  in  superior  elevations.  This  was  ac- 
evaporation.  But  beside  this  source  of  error  counted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  lowest 
another  is  involved  {from  which  indeed  most  strata  of  air  were  highly  charged  with  moisture 
of  the  rain  gauges  in  use  are  not  free)  in  the  and  added  their  quota  to  the  rain,  drops  until 
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these  reached  the  earth.  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache  planation  of  it  is  that  of  Aristotle.  He  oh- 
threw  milch  doubt  upon  these  conelusionB  by  Eerved  that  from  a  glasa  globe  filled  with  water, 
his  experiments  in  Philadelphia  in  1833,  in  and  set  in  the  sun,  certain  colors  were  alwajs 
which  he  proved  the  estraordioary  influence  returned  at  certwn  angles  with  the  course  of 
of  the  currents  of  air  deflected  from  the  walls  the  sun's  beams ;  and  he  properly  explained  the 
of  buildings  in  modifying  the  amount  of  water  circular  form  of  the  bow,  by  saying  that  if  the 
received  in  the  rain  gauge.  This  was  strikingly  sunbeam  passing  through  the  observer's  eye  be 
eihibited  in  trials  made  upon  the  top  of  a  shot  taken  aa  an  axis,  and  the  globe  be  revolved 
tower  163  feet  high,  the  rain  collected  at  tie  round  this  asis,  and  at  the  same  distance  from 
same  time  at  the  different  angles  varying  it  in  all  parts  of  its  course,  the  same  colors,  pre- 
greatly  in  quantity.  In  gener^  the  gauges  ta  serving  their  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  sun- 
leeward  received  more  rain  than  those  to  wind-  beams  or  of  the  axis,  would  be  visible  through 
ward ;  and  in  one  extreme  case  the  qtmutity  all  parts  of  this  course ;  and  hence  it  followed 
collected  at  the  S.  E.  angle  was  SJ  times  that  that  a  rainbow  would  result  if  there  were  globes 
at  the  N,  W.  angle.  enough,  and  so  pkced  as  to  reflect  colors  at 
RAINBOW,  a  circular  arch  of  variously  the  same  time  from  all  parts  of  an  arc  of  such 
coloi-ed  light,  visible  usually  on  a  portion  of  a  circle.  The  colors,  however,  were  supposed 
sky  overspread  with  falling  rain  drops,  and  ia  to  be  merely  reflected  from  the  globe,  or  (in 
its  ordinary  forms  always  opposite  to  the  place  the  sky)  from  the  drop  of  water,  until  Fleischer 
from  which  the  sun  or  moon  is  shining  at  the  of  Breslaii  (1571),  coneludmg  that  reflected 
time.  When  the  field,  of  falling  drops  is  large,  light  does  not  give  colors,  stated  as  a  conse- 
and  the  illumination  thrown  on  it  is  bright,  a  quence  that  the  rays  must  enter  the  drops, 
second  bow,  exterior  to  and  concentric  with  Of  the  light  falling  on.  the  presented  side  of  die 
the  Jirst,  appears.  The  inner,  or  most  usual,  drop&  of  course  part  will  bo  reflected,  but  an- 
is  termed  the  primary,  the  outer  the  secondary  otheirpart  will  enter  and  be  refracted  at  the 
bow.  Each  shows  the  same  colors,  and  in  the  same  time ;  striking  on  the  inner  opposite  sur- 
same  succession,  aa  those  obtained  in  decom-  face  of  the  drop,  part  of  this  beam  wfll  emerge 
posing  a  beam  of  sunlight;  the  difference  be-  and  escape,  while  another  part  will  be  reflect- 
ing, that  the  spectrum  constituting  the  rain-  cd;  and  on  agiun  striking  tie  side  of  the  drop 
bow  may  be  regarded  as  wonderfolly  extended  toward  the  spectator,  though  a  portion  of  this 
on  both  sides,  and  curved  into  a  circular  form,  residue  of  tlie  first  beam  undergoes  a  second 
In  fict,  the  bow  is  always  part  or  the  whole  reflection,  another  portion  emerges,  again  re- 
of  a  complete  circular  spectrum ;  and  it  can  be  fracted,  and,  if  at  a  proper  angle,  then  passes  to 
exactly  imitated  bypassing  an  intense  beam  the  eye.  Kopleragreed  in  tiisview,  but  erred 
of  light  through  the  entire  refracting  edge  or  insnpposingtheentering  light  tobethatof  raja 
angle  of  a  circular  glass  prism,  and  receiving  grazing  or  tangent  to  the  upper  sides  of  the 
tie  miniature  rainbow  thus  formed  on  a  white  drops.  Antonio  de  Dominis,  m  1611,  carefully 
screen.  The  eye,  however,  does  not  readily  repeated  the  experiments  witL  the  glass  sphere 
discern  in  it  all  the  prismatic  colors,  the  breadth  filled  with  water — these  being  easily  perfonned, 
being  limited,  and  the  gradation  of  colors  quite  and  showing  in  sunlight  very  vivid  colors  to 
insensible.  In  the  two  bows,  the  colors  lie  ia  great  distance,  and  each  at  an  angle  of  its  own. 
opposite  order;  in  the  primary  the  red  is  out-  Newton,  however,  gives  to  De  Dominis  undue 
ermost;  in  the  secondary  it  is  innermost.  The  credit,  and  unquestionably  through  his  jeal- 
primary  is  always  the  brighter,  and  distinctly  ousy  of  Descartes,  who  in  fact  completed  the 
the  narrower.  When  the  light  is  abundant,  explanation  of  the  rainbow,  with  the  exception 
this  bow  is  often  accompanied  with  successive  of  a  single  link,  finally  added  by  Newton  him- 
bands  of  red  and  green,  lying  just  within  it  or  self.  JDesoartes  showed :  1,  why  there  must  be 
overlapping  its  violet  edge,  concentric  with  it,  on  the  illuminated  field  of  falling  drops  a  cir- 
though  usually  through  parts  of  its  course  only,  cular  belt  of  colors  bright  enough  to  be  seen, 
and  especially  where  it  nears  the  horizon,  and  always  of  a  definite  diameter ;  and  2,  that 
These  are  called  supernumerary  bows.  The  the  colors  are  in  separate  bands  or  stripes  in 
writer  has  observed  one  distinct  red  and  green  tliis,  because  they  are  not  equally  refracted, 
band,  andvery  bright,  lying  within  the  primary  He  gave  the  reasons  why  the  colors  must  be 
bow  and  continuous  through  its  whole  extent,  just  where  they  were,  and  in  bands  just  so 
when,  the  sun  having  nearly  set,  the  bow  had  broad,  if  they  ijl  appeared ;  he  could  not  tell 
risen  to  near  its  greatest  altitude.  The  com-  why  they  all  mnst  appear.  This  element  New- 
mon  centre  of  the  two  bows  is  always  in  the  ton  supplied,  when  he  discovered  (1672)  that 
Btrdght  line,  prolonged,  that  passes  through  sunlight  is  decomposable  into  a  fixed  number 
the  centre  of  the  sun  and  the  eye  of  the  spec-  of  different  colored  rays,  refracted  or  bent  at 
tator ;  so  that,  of  course,  the  rainbow  rises  at  the  same  time  in  different  but  definite  degrees, 
the  same  rate  as  the  sun  declines,  and  declines  so  that  they  must  appear,  under  given  circum- 
if,  the  time  being  morning,  the  sun  is  rising,  stances,  separated  just  so  much,  and  always  in 
— The  conditions  requisite  to  produce  the  rain-  the  same  successive  order.  This  resnlt  will  fol- 
bow  have  been  in  a  general  way  understood  low,  then,  whether  sunlight  is  dispersed  by 
from  aa  early  period,  though  its  causes  were  prisms,  or  by  transparent  spheres,  as  water 
aot  so.    The  earliest  known  attempt  at  an.  ex-  drops  are.    The  mathematical  theory,  which 
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belongs  to  Descartes,  may  T>e  found  in  the  after  two  refientiona,  emerge  in  a  pardlel  and 
higW  test  books  of  optics.  It  is  very  clearly  relatively  bright  beam,  have  also  their  limit 
stated  in  Olmsted's  " Philosophy"  (revised  of  divergence  within  lie  drop;  and  they  are 
od.,  Kew  York,  1860).  It  will  he  proper  to  those  entering  at  an  arc  of  71"  and  ^3°  from 
give  a  brief  outline  of  it  in  this  place.  If  a  its  axis ;  when  they  emerge,  the  angle  the  oom- 
ray  of  light  pass  through  the  centre  of  a  sphere  pact  red  beam  makes  with  the  axis  is  50°  57'; 
or  drop,  its  course  is  in  an  axis  of  the  sphere  or  the  other  colors  following  in  order  to  the  violet, 
drop ;  it  ia  not  refracted.  A  ray  parallel  with  whose  angle  is  54°  7'.  The  breadth  of  this 
this,  and  very  near  it,  is  refracted  within  the  bow  is  thus  3"  10'.  The  colors  are  reversed 
drop,  toward  the  axis,  hut  very  slightly.  Other  because  the  rays  tinder  two  reflections  have 
rays,  further  and  further  from  the  asis,  are  re-  been  made  to  cross  themselves.  The  how  ia 
fracted  more  and  more  toward  it,  but  yet  so  as  more  faint,  in  part  owing  to  its  greater  width, 
to  fall,  by  lessening  degrees,  further  from  it  on  and  in  part  to  loss  of  light  by  an  additional  re- 
the  inner  or  second  sur&ce  of  the  drop;  until,  flection.  The  breadth  of  the  space  between 
as  Descartes  proved,  a  ray  entering  the  upper  the  two  bows  is  8°  55'.  But  though  the  an- 
side  of  the  drop,  when  this  is  above  the  eye,  gles  stated  above  for  the  primary  How  are  those 
and  at  a  point  on  it  distant  by  an  arc  of  60"  of  the  greatest  deviations  for  the  red  and  violet 
from  the  asis,  will  strilte,  on  the  inner  surface,  by  one  reflection,  yet,  within  41"  17',  all  the 
as  far  aa  any  ray  can  do  from  the  axis;  the  rays  colors  may  emerge,  and  do  so,  though  in  more 
incident  at  greater  arcs  than  this,  up  to  90°,  feebledegrees,at  ail  angle9downto0°.  Again, 
deviating  again  toward  the  axis.  Of  course,  while  the  angles  given  for  the  secondary  bow 
near  this  limit,  the  deviation  is  very  slight  for  are  those  of  least  possible  deviation  within  the 
rays  coming  on  either  side,  so  that  much  more  drop,  yet  in  a  more  feeble  degree  all  the  colors 
light  within  the  drop  will  be  accumulated  just  may  emerge  at  all  anglesfrom  54°  7' up  to  180°. 
at  this  point  of  the  second  surface  than  at  any  The  consequence  is,  that  the  whole  visible 
other;  and  though  part  of  it  emerges  here,  a  sky,  if  the  whole  ceuld  be  overcast  with 
Buf&eient  qnantity  is  reflected,  and  that  in  rays  drops,  save  the  point  at  which  the  sun  shone, 
which  preserve  a  parallel  course  after  leaving  would  bo  faintly  lighted  up  with  white  light, 
(he  drop  in  the  direction  toward  the  spectator,  save  the  bows  themselves,  and  the  space  be- 
to  form  a  compact,  parallel  beam,  bright  enougii  tween  them;  and  from  this  last  space  all 
to  affect  the  eye  at  a  great  distance.  Light  fdl-  light  would  be  excluded.  And  it  is  easily  ob- 
ing  on  other  parts  of  the  drop  is  reflected,  served  that  this  belt  of  sky  between  the  two 
transmitted,  or  refracted  so  irregularly,  that  it  bows  is  quite  dark,  while  within  the  inner  and 
is  diffused  and  feeble,  and  but  slightly  affects  without  the  outer  bow  a  diifused  illumination 
the  eye.  Now  all  the  rays  thus  entering  the  really  exists.  Thus,  rainbows  are  the  colored 
upper  or  outer  sides  of  myriads  of  rain  drops  borders  of  illuminated  segments  of  the  sky ; 
are  sensibly  parallel  with  a  ray  or  line— the  or  they  are  concentric  hollow  cones  of  colored 
axisof  the  bow— from  the  sun's  centre  through  light,  the  intersections  only  of  whose  bases  by 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Calculation  shows  the  plane  of  the  falling  rain  appear  visible  to 
that  the  angle  which  the  compact  and  visible  us.  A  third  or  "  tertiary"  bow,  due  to  three 
emergent  beam  of  red  rays  wiU  make  with  the  reflections,  and  situated  on  the  side  toward  the 
incident  sunbeam,  and  hence  with  the  axis  sun,  at  an  angle  of  40°  40'  from  it,  may  be 
of  the  rainbows,  or  line  through  the  eye,  is  formed ;  hut  from  its  extreme  f^ntness  and 
42"  2' ;  that  for  the  violet  light  41°  17' ;  the  unfavorable  position,  it  is  but  seldom  seen.  It 
other  colors  being  at  angles  between  these,  is  stated  that  with  a  cylinder  of  water  within 
Hence,  all  the  other  colors  must  be  seen,  in  glass,  the  bows  have  been  distinctly  traced  and 
their  order,  upon  drops  lower  and  lower  down,  measured,  growing  successively  broader  and 
compared  with  the  place  of  the  red  band ;  and  fainter,  up  to  the  13th  order. — From  the  above 
the  breadth  of  this  bow  will  be  1°  45'.  If;  explanation,  the  following  consequences  are 
now,  these  rays,  coming  to  the  eye  at  such  obvious :  that  the  ordinary  rainbows  must  be 
angles  with  the  asis  or  coarse  of  a  sunbeam  at  on  the  side  of  the  observer  opposite  the  sun; 
the  time,  be  for  the  moment  imagined  to  be  that  their  centre  must  be  in  that  line  already 
inflexible  wires,  reaching  from  the  eye  out  to  described  as  the  axis ;  that  they  must  move 
the  cloud,  and  (remembering  that  the  angles  with  the  motion  of  the  sun,  declining  in  the 
musteontinually  tie  the  same)  be  revolved  com-  morning,  and  rising  if  seen  at  evening;  that 
pleteiy  round  the  axis  of  the  bow,  there  will  when  the  sun  and  the  observer  ai'e  both  in 
result  a  complete  circle,  the  larger  portion  of  the  same  horizontal  piane,  as  at  sunset,  the 
it  usually  below  the  horizon;  tiie  part  above  bows  will  be  semicircles,  and  their  altitudes 
the  horizon,  and  so  visible,  is  the  primary  bow,  then  about  43°  and  64"  ;  that  they  can  never 
The  eiplaoation  of  the  secondary  bow  is  in  approach  nearer  than  this  to  the  zenith,  unless 
principle  the  same,  with  the  difference  that  the  observer  be  on  an  elevated  position,  so  that 
this  is  formed  by  light  entering  the  drops  near  the  sun  can  shine  from  below  the  horizontal 
their  lower  side,  or  that  toward  the  axis  of  the  plane  in  which  he  is;  that  at  the  tops  of  high 
bows,  which  undergoes  two  reflections  and  mountwns  they  may  be  seen  as  complete  cir- 
emerges  from  the  upper  near  side  of  the  drop  cles ;  and  that,  to  one  at  the  ordinary  level,  in 
toward  the  spectator.    The  rays  that  can  still,  the  low  and  middle  latitudes,  they  are  never 
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Been  between  abont  9  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  Ktrock  into  the  die;  and  if  the  metal  is  BOt 
and  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  while  in  higher  Kufficiently  ductile  to  take  the  shape  without 
latitudes,  where  the  sun  is  often  very  low  in  tearing,  it  must  be  annealed,  a  process  which 
the  sky,  they  may  occur  even  at  midday.  If  in  many  operations  of  this  character  requires 
the  rain  is  near,  tlie  bows  may  sometimes  bo  to  be  several  times  repeated.  Thimbles  are 
Been  prolonged  upon  the  landscape.  The  small  struck  between  conical-shaped  dies,  of  which 
water  drops  constituting  spray  may  afford  a  several  poirs  are  used,  each  snccessive  pair  ap- 
rainbow.  Hence,  it  is  seen  in  the  mist  arising  preaching  more  nearly  the  final  form.  The 
near  cataracts,  and,  becausenear,  is  then  small,  metal  may  require  several  annealings  in  this 
and  may  appear  as  a  complete  cirde.  A  par-  process,— Another  method  which  is  practised' 
tial  bow  may  be  observed  in  the  mist  created  for  such  hollow  articles  as  tea  pots,  deep  pans, 
by  whirling  a  wet  broom;  in  the  spray  driven  crucibles,  &c.,  is  that  known  as  spinning  or 
by  the  wind  from  the  crests  of  waves ;  in  that  "  bumialung  to  form."  In  this  process  the  disk 
thrown  up  by  the  paddle  wheels  of  steamers ;  of  metal  is  held  between  two  blocks  applied  to 
and  at  times  in  drops  of  dew  or  rain  npon  itscentre,andsecuredtothemandrelof alathe, 
herbage  or  grass.  The  formation  of  the  super-  so  as  to  revolve  with  it.  A  smooth,  hard,  and 
nnmerary  bows  was  explained  by  Young  (1804),  rounded  point  held  in  a,  rest  is  then  pressed 
as  due  to  interference  of  sets  of  rays  eraer-  against  the  middle  portion  of  the  disk  as  it 
ging  at  angles  very  nearly  those  of  the  proper  revolves,  and  a  wooden  rod  at  the  same  time  is 
colors  of  the  bows.  Biot,  and  afterward  held  against  the  edge  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Brewst«r,  have  shown  that  the  light  of  both  the  disk  to  regulate  the  form  into  which  the 
the  bows  is  polarized  in  a  plane  cntting  the  metal  is  bent  back.  The  shape  is  also  con- 
sun  and  the  eye,  hence  polarized  by  reflee-  trolled  in  part  by  that  of  the  block  against 
tion. — The  Innar  rainbow  is  usnaUy  single,  the  which  it  is  bent,  and  which  thus  serves  as  a 
primary  bow  only,  and  is  often  white;  when  mould.  "When  the  sides  have  thus  been  bent  in 
colored,  it  is  but  fwntly  so.  Very  rarely,  also,  to  fit  this  block,  the  piece  is  taken  off  from  the 
the  solar  rainbow  is  produced  on  cloud,  i.  e.,  on  mandrel,  and  if  the  article  to  be  made  is  a  tea- 
vesicular  drops,  when  it  is  called  a  "fog-bow;"  pot  of  which  the  neck  is  to  be  drawn  in,  a 
and  its  diameter  is  variable,  sometimes  34°,  hut  plain  cylindrical  block  of  the  diameter  of  the 
always  less  than  that  of  the  proper  rainbow,  required  neck  is  substituted,  and  the  partially 
Col.  8ykes("PhUosopMcal  Transactions,"  1835)  hollowed  sheet  is  attached  to  this  as  it  was  to 
saw  such  a  bow  from  the  top  of  a  precipice  the  other.  Being  again  made  to  revolve,  the 
2,500  feet  high,  among  the  Ghauta,  formed  edge  is  turned  down  to  the  cylinder  by  means 
wponafog  cloud,  while  the  snn  behind  him  was  of  burnishers  of  proper  shapes,  leaving  the  body 
low.  It  was  near  to  him,  a  complete  circle,  of  its  full  size;  and  with  ahookedstick  the  ex- 
apparentiy  not  more  than  50  or  60  feet  in  di-  treme  edge  is  made  to  turn  back  and  curl  over 
ameter,  and  of  most  vivid  colors;  and  in  its  in  the  hollow  bead  which  gives  the  finish  and 
centre,  as  in  a  spleudid  frame,  appeared  dis-  stiffness  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  Borne- 
tinct  images,  in  shadow,  of  himself^  his  com-  times  a  mould  is  employed  of  the  exact  shape 
panions,  and  horse.  An  outer  faint  bow  was  of  the  interior,  formed  of  several  pieces,  which 
also  seen.  At  another  time,  in  India,  he  saw  a  can  be  fitted  together  after  they  are  introduced 
bow  upon  3  fog  bank,  perfectly  white.  Such  a  into  the  vessel,  in  the  same  way  that  the  parts 
bow  was  once  observed  by  Niebuhr,  and  once  of  a  hat  block  or  boot  tree  are  fitted.  The 
by  M.  St.  John.  spmnrag  process  is  very  expeditious,  and  when 
RAISED  "WORK  IS"  METAL.  Hollow  arti-  uniiormly  conducted  the  form  is  perfect.  For 
cles  in  sheet  metal,  as  tea  and  coffee  pots,  cru-  merely  turning  up  the  edges  of  metallic  sheets 
cibles,  thimbles,  covers  of  vessels,  ifec,  are  gen-  machmes  are  employed  by  silver  and  tin  smiths, 
erally  produced  from  ilat  sheets,  raised  into  the  Tvhicb,  on  turning  a  winch  with  one  hand  and 
required  forms  by  a  variety  of  methods  One  holdmg  the  disk  with  the  other,  take  the  edge 
of  theseforarticles  onlypartiaUyhollowedont,  of  the  disk  between  two  wheels  and  by  one 
which  are  to  be  produced  in  great  nnmbers,  revolution  bend  it  into  the  required  form. — 
is  by  means  of  dies  made  of  hardened  steel,  A  third  method  of  raising  tho  snrface  of  metal- 
into  which  the  metal  is  forced  by  a  succcsjon  he  disks  is  by  the  hammer ;  and  by  this  means 
of  blows  from  a  drop  hammer.  These  may  be  the  largest  vessels  constructed  by  the  copper 
applied  upon  an  upper  hardened  die  having  the  smith  are  fashioned,  aa  the  great  pans  and  stills 
same  figure  in  reverse,  and  thus  exactly  fitting  of  many  hundred  pounds  weight  each  used  by 
into  the  lower  one.  By  this  process,  known  as  the  sugar  refiners.  The  method  is  also  applied 
swaging,  the  gold  plates  for  artificial  teeth  are  by  silver  smiths  to  shaping  most  of  the  hollow 
formed  between  dies  of  lead  and  zinc.  (See  articles  of  their  manufacture.  The  action  of 
Dbhtistbt.)  For  more  complicated  work,  re-  the  hammer  is  really  like  that  of  the  burnisher, 
quiring  a  slowly  progressive  adaptation  of  the  the  blows  being  applied  in  successive  circles 
metal  to  the  irregularities  of  the  dies,  several  round  the  metajlio  sheet,  with  the  object  of 
sheets  are  laid  one  upon  another  between  them,  regularly  approaching  the  desired  end.  Vari- 
ftnd  after  each  blow  the  bottom  plate  is  taken  ous  sorts  of  hammers  are  used  with  faces  spe- 
out,  and  a  fresh  one  is  put  in  at  top.  Each  daily  adapted  for  the  sort  of  curved  surface  to 
plate  is  afterward  finished  singly  by  being  be  produced,  and  the  anvil  or  bed  upon  whioh 
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the  articles  are  supported  is  shaped  with  refer-  grapes,  hut  also  from  the  methods  of  drying, 

ence  to  the  same  object.    Every  blow  given  Among  the  best  sorts  are  those  kttown  as  the 

with  the  hammer  is  either  intended  for  stretch-  Malaga,  Muscatel,  or  "sun  raisins."     These 

ittg  the  sheet,  as  when  it  strikes  fdr  upon  tha  are  dried  upon  the  vinos,  the  stem  of  each 

metal,  then  supported  upon  a  full  bearing  sur-  bunch  when  ripe  being  partially  severed,  and 

face,  or  it  is  intended  to  bend  it,  when  it  rests  the  leavesthat  shade  it  being  picked  off.    Thus 

over  an  edge  of  the  anvil,  or  is  placed  over  a  exposed,  the  grapes  soon  shrivel  bythe  evapo- 

cavity  into  which  it  is  to  be  driven  by  swaging,  ration  of  the  water  they  contain,  and  become 

It  is  extraordinary  with  what  accuracy  this  sweeter  by  the  consequent  concentration  of  the 

work  is  conducted;  thus  a  skilful  workman  pulp.    When  dried  the  bunches  are  taken  off 

knows  exactly  the  size  of  the  disk  which  will  and  carefully  placed  in  boxes  with  sheets  of 

suffice  to  produce  any  required  object  without  paper  separating  the  layers.     These  raisins, 

any  deficiency  or  excess.     For  example,  in  better  than  any  other  sort,  retain  the  freshness 

making  a  hollow  ball  6  inches  in  diameter,  2  and  bloom  of  the  fruit,  and  acquire  less  of  the 

disks  of  copper  are  required,  each  of  7i  inches  saccharine  deposit  which  is  found  upon  most 

diameter,  or  (roi^hly  estimated)  22i  inches  of  the  other  varieties.    Other  raisins  are  pre- 

cirouraference.    Each  one  is  to  make  one  of  the  pared  by  drying  the  ripe  grapes  after  they  are 

hemispheres  of  the  ball.    By  hammering  jndi-  picked,  either  in  the  sun  or  in  heated  rooms, 

ciously  the  diameter  of  the  disk  is  increased  by  and  while  they  are  drying  sprinkling  an  alkaline 

the  stretching  or  hollowing  out  of  the  sheet  to  lye  over  them.    The  effect  of  this  is  to  cause 

8  inches,  while  the  circumference  at  the  same  a  sacdiarine  exudation   to  take   place,  which 

time  becomes  contracted  to  18  inches,  which  forms  concretions  upon  the  raisins  and  coatg 

gives  the  required  diameter  of  the  ball.     The  them  with  a  thin  varnish.     The  raisins  known 

great  art  of  the  wortman  consists  in  correctly  aa  lexiag  are  so  called  from  the  lye  employed, 

estimating  these  effects  and  bringing  out  the  and  include  the  varieties  called  Valencia  and 

result  in  a  sheet  of  uniform  thickness  and  with  Denia.    The  best  of  these  are  hung  on  lines 

the  least  possible  number  of  blows.    In  articlea  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  as  they  begin  to  shrivel 

of  complicated  figure  it  is  evident  that  long  they  are  dipped  in  the  lye  once  or  twice  and 

practice  is  required  to  attain  this  skill ;  and  the  hung  up   again  to  complete  the  drying.     Of 

methods  are  of  a  nature  impossible  to  explain  Turkish  raisins  two  varieties,  the  sultanas  and 

without  the  aid  of  illustrations.  Reference  may  black  Smyrnas,  are  the  best  tnown.    The  for- 

be  made  to  Holtzapffel's  ^'  Mechanical  Manip-  mer  are  from  a  small  delicious  grape  without 

nlations,"  vol.  i.  p.  398,  where  the  subject  is  seeds,  and  come  packed  in  drums.    The  latter 

fully  treated.    A  remarkable  example  of  this  are  a!so  small  rmsins,  hut  have  very  large 

kind  of  work  is  the  ball  and  cross  of  St.  Paul's  seeds.    They  are  generally  free  from  the  sugary 

cathedral,  London.    The  copper  ball  is  6  feet  concretions  which  are  common  to  the  other 

in  diameter  and  \  inch  thick,  and  is  raised  in  sorts. — A  very  important  variety  of  raisins, 

two  pieces  only.    The  metal  was  first  thinned  and  one  rarely  understood  to  be  the  fruit  of 

and  partly  formed  under  a  tilt  hammer  at  the  the  vine,  is  the  "dried  currant"  of  commerce, 

copper  mills,  and  sunk  in  a  concave  bed ;  the  This  is  a  very  small-sized  grape,  largely  cuiti- 

raising  was  effected  with  hammers  but  little  vated  at  Patras,  in  Zante,  Ithaca,  and  Cophalo- 

larger  than  usual;  the  two  parts  were  riveted  nia,  and  in  the  Grecian  archipelago;  its  name  ia 

together  in  their  place,  and  the  joint  is  con-  a  corruption  of  Corinth  or  Corinthian  grape, 

eealed  by  the  ornamental  band.    The  work  on  The  grapes  are  no  larger  than  peas,  and  tha 

the  cross  also  is  hammered  up.    The  consoles  hunches  are  only  about  3  inches  long.    They 

beneath  the  ball  are  of  gun  metal.    The  whole  are  laid  up  to  dry  in  the  sun,  in  heaps  called 

height  of  this  metallic  structure  is  29  feet,  and  ecuehei,  and  are  liien  deposited  in  large  quanti- 

it  contains  SJ  tons  of  copper,  beside  about  2  ties  in  rooms  called  sera^^iM,  where  the  masses 

tons  of  iron  nsed  in  framing  and  bracing  within,  become  so  compact  from  the  sticky  quality  of 

In  the  gilding  38  ounces  of  gold  were  used. —  the  sugar  which  exudes  from  them,  that  they 

Eaised  work  in  the  precious  metals  b  called  have  to  be  forcibly  dug  apart  for  packing.  For 

chasing,  and  is  effected  by  hammering,  by  shipment  they  are  placed  in  casks,  and  made 

punches,  &c.,  furnished  with  grooves,  and  bmr-  into  a  solid  mass  by  treading.    The  demand 

nishing  tools.     (See  Eschasino.)     ■  for  these  is  Tory  large  in  the   TTnited  States, 

BAISIN  (Ft.,  a  grape),  the  dried  fruit  of  tha  — Baiains  are  sometimes  employed  instead  of 

grape  vine.    In  various  countries  where  the  grapes  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  among 

grape  is  lai^ely  cultivated,  and  especially  in  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks  some  of  the 

theregionsaroundthoMediterranean,  thefruit,  best  wines  were   of  this   character.      Malaga 

after  ripening,  is  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  in  wine  has  also  been  produced  iathismanner,  and 

ovens,  and  is  then  packed  in  boxes  or  casks  for  the  Hungarian  Tokay  is  made  from  half-dried 

domestic  use  and  tbreign  export.    It  has  long  grapes. — The  importation  of  raisins  into  the 

been  a  commercial  product  of  no  small  impor-  TTnited  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 

tance.     The  varieties  recognized  in  trade  are  1859,  amounted  to  24,448,630  lbs.,  chiefly  from 

not  very  numerous,  but  their  differences  firova  Spain,  valued  at  ^1,420,980 ;  and  of  currants, 

each  other  are  strongly  marked.    Tliese  arise  7,149,363  lbs.,  chiefly  from  England,  Greece, 

not  mwelf  from  the  original  differences  in  the  and  Austria,  valued  at  $819,326. 
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EAJAH,  a  Sanscrit  word  signifjing  king,  tains  there  are  several  Kinall  lakes;    and  in 

and  applied  to  many  princes,  mlers,  and  petty  many  places  abundant  crops  are  raised  by  irri- 

ckiefa  of  Hindostan,  the  countries  lying  E.  of  gating  the  sandy  soil  with  water  taken  from 

the  hay  of  Bengal,  various  islands  in  the  Indian  the  lakes  or  drawn  from  wells,  some  of  which 

ocean,  and  throughout  the  Indian  archipelago,  are  300  feet  deep.     Wheat,  cotton,  bariey, 

EAJAHMUNDEY,  a  province  of  British  In-  millet,  inferior  opium,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  in- 
dia,  presidency  of  Madras,  bounded  N.  by  digo  are  cultivated  in  diiferent  localities. 
Orissa,  H".  E.  by  Vizagapatam,  8.  E,  and  8.  by  Cloth,  swords,  aad  firearms  are  manafactured. 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  W.  by  Masulipatam,  and  —-The  inhabitauts  oonsiat  principally  of  Raj- 
S".  W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Nizam ;  area,  poots,  who  are  Hindoos,  and  of  Mohammedans. 
4,501  sq,  m. ;  pop.  1,013,086.  The  coast  is  Jow,  The  remainder  of  the  population  is  made  up  of 
and  the  port  of  Ooringa  is  considered  one  of  Bheels,  Jains,  Jauts,  and  Mdrs.  The  Kajpoota, 
the  best  upon  the  E.  shore  of  Hindostan,  The  by  far  the  most  numerous,  are  supposed  to  be 
only  river  of  importance  is  the  Godavery,  descended  from  the  Kshattriyas,  one  of  the  4 
■which  enters  the  province  from  the  N.,  and  original  castes  into  which  the  Hindoos  were 
after  flowing  about  half  its  length  divides  into  divided.  Their  empire  appears  to  have  been 
two  branches,  one  of  which  runs  8.  and  8.  W.  most  powerful  about  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
for  45  m.,  and  the  other  S.  E.  and  E.  for  52  m.,  tury,  when  Delhi,  Ajmeer,  Knnnonj,  and  Guze- 
fonning  a  delta  that  contains  some  of  the  most  rat  formed  parts  of  it.  In  1198-'4  they  were 
fertile  land  in  India.  The  water  of  the  Goda-  several  times  severely  defeated  by  the  Jtoham- 
very  ia  used  for  irrigation,  and  the  river'  itself  medans.  In  several  other  parts  of  India,  as  in 
is  navigated  by  boats  and  small  steamers  for  Bnndeleund,  Eewa,  Cutch,  and  Gurhwal,  the 
some  distance  into  the  interior.  In  the  neigh-  race  is  still  met  with.  They  are  all  soldiers ; 
borhood  of  the  coast  the  surface  is  level  and  each  division  has  its  military  leader,  and  each 
thesoilfopthemost  part  fertile,  but  the  N.  and  forms  a  separate  communi^.  Some  of  the 
K.  W.  portions  are  hilly.  The  principal  crops  Ewpoot  states  became  connected  with  the  Eng- 
raised  are  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  maize,  lish  East  India  company  early  in  the  present 
mUlet,  various  kinds  of  pulse,  oil  seeds,  and  century,  and  since  then  the  others  have  sub- 
sugar  cane.  Many  cocoanut  and  other  paha  mitted  to  British  protection, 
trees  growin  the  sandysoil  alongthe  seashore.  EAKOOZY,  a  princely  family  of  Transylva- 
Cotton  goods  in  imitation  of  those  of  Europe  nia,  distinguished  for  its  opposition  to  the  house 
and  America  are  successfully  made  at  8amul-  of  Austria,  and  several  members  of  whom  were 
cottah,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried  onto  aeon-  princes  of  Transylvania.  Its  most  celebrated 
BJderable  cstont  at  Ooringa.— Rajahmtjhdrt,  member  was  Ferbnoz  II.,  born  in  1615,  died  in 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  the  castle  of  Eodosto  in  Turkey,  on  the  sea  of 
Godavery,  385  m.  N.  E.  from  Madras;  pop.  Mannora,  April  8, 1785.  After  Uie  death  of  his 
about  80,000.    It  has  a  fort  with  mud  walls.  father  and  the  surrender  of  Uunk&cs  after  a  2 

EAJPOOTANA,  RiJASTHAN,  or  Kajpoot  years'  heroic  defence  by  his  mother,  he  was 
States,  an  extensive  territory  of  Hindostan,  brought  up  under  the  care  of  the  Austrian 
bounded  N.  E.  by  the  British  districts  of  But-  court,  and  during  the  insurrection  under  Toko- 
teeana  and  Kurreeana,  and  the  native  state  of  lyi  was  placed  under  the  Jesuits  in  Bohemia, 
Jhujhur;  E.  by  Gooi^aon,  Bhurtpoor,  Dhol-  who  strove  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
poor,  and  Gwalior ;  8.  by  the  province  of  Omut-  religion.  Subsequently  he  received  part  of  the 
wara,  the  territories  known  aa  Sindia's,  Hoi-  Hungarian  estates  of  his  relatives,  and  was  per- 
kar's,  and  the  Guicowar's,  by  Jaboah,  and  My-  mitted  to  reside  in  that  country.  The  disgrace 
hee  Oaunta ;  W,  by  Sinde ;  and  N,  W.  by  Bha-  of  his  family  and  the  degradation  of  his  coun- 
wulpoor.  It  comprises  the  British  d&triota  try  had  sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  and,  accused 
of  Mairwarra  and  Ajmeer  (area,  2,300  sq.  ni.,  of  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  excite  re- 
pop,  362,000),  and  the  native  states  of  Alwur,  bellion,  he  was  taken  in  May,  1701,  to  Austria, 
Banswara,  Bikaneer,  Doongerpore,  Jeasuimeer,  and  confined  in  the  same  dungeon  at  Koustadt 
Joodpoor  or  Marwar,  Jeypoor,  Jhallawar,  from  which,  80  years  before,  his  maternal  grand- 
Odeypoor  or  Mewar,  Tonk,  Serohee,  Kerowlee,  father,  Peter  Zrinyi,  had  been  taken  to  the 
Kishenagur,  Pertaubgheer,  Kotah,  and  Boon-  scaffold;  but  he  succeeded  in  escapingfrom  con- 
dee  (area  116,000  sq.  m.,  pop,  7,560,000),  The  finement,  and  fled  to  Poland,  where  he  remained 
Aravulli  mountains  stretch  across  Eqpootana  a  year  and  a  half.  Here  he  completed  his  ar- 
in  a  N.  E.  and  8.  W.  direction.  The  greater  rangomonts  with  tho  disaffect«d  Hungarians, 
part  of  the  country  lying  W.  and  N.  W.  of  and  in  1703  suddenly  appeared  in  the  vicinity 
this  range  is  a  sandy  waste  presenting  an  aspect  of  Munkacs,  collected  an  insurrectionary  band, 
nearly  similar  to  the  most  desert  tracts  of  and  on  June  7  issued  a  hitter  manifesto  against 
Arabia  and  Africa.  Oases  occur  at  Intervals,  Austria.  In  this  work  he  was  supplied  with 
in  the  largest  of  which  are  the  towns  of  Bika-  money  by  France,  then  engaged  in  the  war  of 
neer,  Joodpoor,  Jessulmeer,  Nagore,  and  Ohoo-  'the  Spanish  ^accession,  and  was  so  successful 
TOO,  The  river  Ohumbul  flows  along  the  8.  E.  that  after  a  short  time  he  had  almost  all  Hun- 
frontier,  and  the  Louee  has  a  course  of  about  gary  and  Transylvania  in  his  power,  and  even 
200  m.  toward  the  8,  W.,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  threatened  Vienna,  Kegotiationa  were  opened 
Eunn  of  Cutch.    S,  E,  of  the  Aravulli  moim-  with  the  insurgents  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I. 
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and  hia  successor  Joseph  I.,  but,  in  spite  of  the  the  Abnaki  language,  which  ia  aow  preserved 

noblemoderationofKak6ozy,  were  all  fruitless  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college,  and  haa 

in  consequence  of  the  high  demands  made  by  been  printed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  American 

the  more  sanguine  patriots.     A  diet  was  held  academy  of  arts  and  Boienoes,  with  an  iatro- 

at  8zScs6ny,  and  the  revolted  provinces  and  duction  and  notes  by  John  Pickering  (4to., 

cities  instituted  a  regular  confederation  similar  Cambridge,  1833).    In  1724  a  party  of  208 

to  tbose  of  Poland,  R&koozj,  who  had  previous-  men  from  Fort  Richmond  surprised  Norridge- 

ly  been  elected  prince  of  Transylvania,  being  wook,  killed  a  number  of  the  Indians,  and 

intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  league  with  sliot  Father  Ealo  at  the  foot  of  the  missioa 

the  title  of  dux  (Hung,  iieier).     In  Aug.  1708,  cross,  7  chiefs  who  endeavored  to  protect  bim 

the  Hungarian  leader  while  investing  Ti-ent-  sharing  his  fate.    Hia  body  was  afterward  dia- 

schin  waa  surprised  and  badly  defeated  by  the  gracefully  mutilated. — See  a  memoir  of  bim  by 

Austrian  general  Hoister,  and  Eakoozy  himself  Oonvers  Francis,  D.D.,  in  Sparka's  "  American 

escaped  with  diffioulty.     From  this  time  the  Bit^raphy," 

arms  of  Austria  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  her  RALEIGH,  a  "W.  co.*of  Va.,  bordered  E.  by 

victories  in  the  field  were  assisted  by  the  dis-  Wew  river  and  drained  by  its  tributaries;  area, 

aen^ons  which  long  before  had   manifested  abont  600  sq.  m. ; "  pop.    in  1860,  3,367,  of 

themselves  among  the  confederates.    Eak6czy  whom  57  were  slaves.    It  has  a  mountwnona 

having  gone  to  Poland,  in  order  to  meet  with  surface,  and  in  the  valleys  a  fertile  soil.    The 

Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  a  peace  was  conolud-  productions  in  1850  were  49,511   bushels  of 

ed  in  his  absence  between  Austria  and  the  con-  Indian  corn,  19,263  of  oats,  2,893  of  wheat, 

federates  at  Saatmi'ir  in  Jan.  1711.     E^6czy  4,92S  lbs.  of  wool,  and   81,289  lbs,  of  butter, 

went  first  to  France,  in  1718  repaired  to  Spain,  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $510,260,  showing 

and  from  that  country  went  to  Turkey,  and,  an  increase  since  1850  of  112  per  cent.     Oapi- 

accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  fellow  refu-  tal,  Bockley. 

gees,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  the  cas-  EALEIGH,  the  capital  of  N.  0.  and  seat  of 
tie  of  Eodosto.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  justice  of  "Wake  co.,  6  m.  W.  from  Neuse  river, 
stru^le  in  Hungary  under  the  title  of  Mimoires  m  lat  B5°  47'  N.,  long.  78"  48'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
sur  le»rholutio7is  deHbngrie  (the 'S.agae,  1858).  4,780.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  cleva- 
He  also  composed  meditations,  hymns,  soiilo-  tion,  and  ia  very  regularly  laid  out.  In  the 
guiea,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  centre  isapark  of  10  acres  called  Union  square, 
Tiie  name  of  Eiik^czy  has  been  given  to  the  from  which  estend  4  streets,  99  feet  wide,  di- 
principai  Hungarian  national  march.  viding  the  city  into  4  parts,  in  each  of  which 
EAKOS.  See  Pbsth.  ia  a  square  of  4  acres.  The  stat«  house,  one  of 
RALE,  or  Easles,  8i;BAaTiE!T,  a  French  mia-  the  most  splendid  eapitols  in  the  United  States, 
sionaryto  the  North  American  Indians,  born  isbuiltof granite,166feetlongand90feetwide, 
in  Tranche  Oomtfi  in  1658,  killed  at  Norridge-  surmount^  by  a  dome,  and  surrounded  by  eol- 
wock,  Maine,  Aug.  12,  1724.  Having  joined  umna  54  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high.  It 
the  Jesnits,  he  waa  engaged  for  a  time  in  teach-  is  generally  modelled  after  the  Parthenon,  and 
ing  Greek  at  a  college  in  Nimes.  In  1689  he  was  erectedat  a  cost  of  $500,000.  The  old  state 
came  to  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  house,  conttuning  Oanova'a  statue  of  Washing- 
himseif  to  the  Indians,  and  was  atatioued  sue-  ton,  was  burned  in  1831.  Raleigh  also  con- 
cessively at  the  Abnaki  mission  of  St.  Francis  tains  a  court  house,  gaol,  2  banks,  9  newspaper 
near  the  falls  of  the  Ohaudifire,  then  in  the  II-  offices,  5  chnrches  (Baptist,  Episcopal,  Metho- 
linois  country,  and  finally  at  Norridgewock  on  dist,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic),  and 
the  Kennebec.  He  arrived  here  at  least  aa  is  the  seat  of  the  North  Carolina  institution  for 
early  as  1696.  Most  of  the  Indians  were  al-  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
ready  Christiana,  and  they  even  had  a  small  By  the  North  Carolina  railroad  it  has  commu- 
church  in  their  village,  where  the  missionary  nication  with  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  the 
remwned  with  the  tribe  during  a  part  of  each  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  oonneots  it  direct- 
year,  accompanying  them  in  all  their  hunt-  ly  with  Richmond,  Va. 

ing  and  fishing  excursions,  and  winning  their  EALEIGH,  or  EiLBGH,  Sm  Valtbr,  an  Eng- 

eonfidence  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Eng-  lish  courtier,  author,  and  adventurer,  born  at 

lish  settlers  ascribed  their  quarrels  with  the  Hayes,  Devonshire,  in  1552,  beheaded  at  Old 

Abnakis  to  his  influence.    They  accused  him  Palace  yard,  Westminater,  Oct.  29,  1618.    He 

of  instigating  the  forays  of  the  savages  upon  waa  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family, 

tlie  settlements  along  the  coast,  and  finally  re-  and  was  sent  to  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  about  the 

solved  to  destroy  him,  and  set  a  price  npon  ageoflB.  He  seems  to  have  been  distinguished 

his  head.    A  party  of  ITew  Englanders  mider  in  his  studies,  but  he  had  been  there  barely  a 

Capt.  Hilton  attacked  Norridgewock  in  1705,  year  when  he  volunteered  under  Ilcnry  Cham- 

but  withdrew  after  bnming  the  church,    A  pernon,  who  commanded  a  small    body  of 

second  expedition  in  1722  pillaged  his  cabin  troops  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  assist  the 

and-  the  church,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  but  Huguenots  of  France.     After  serving  about  5 

failed  to  secure  the  missionary  himself,  who  years  nnder  Admiral  Coligni,  he  proceeded  to 

escaped  to   the   woods.     Among  the  papers  the  Motherlands,  and  fought  under  the  prince  of 

which  they  carried  oS  was  hia  dictionary  of  Orange  against  the  Spaniards.    On  lus  return 
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to  England  he  found  people's  minda  filled  with  had  been  appointed  seneschal  of  the  dnehiea 
projects  for  colonizing  the  new  world.  His  of  Devon  'and  Cornwall  and  lord  warden  of 
half  brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  had  just  the  stannarieH,  and  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
obtained  a  liberal  patent  (June,  16T8)  for  estab-  12,000  acres  of  forfeited  land  m  Ireland,  which 
lishing  a  plantation  in  America,  and  had  httle  he  sold  to  Eichard  Boyle,  afterward  earl  of 
difBculty  in  persuading  Ealeigh  to  enter  into  Cork.  His  fayor  at  court  continued  to  increase, 
the  scheme.  They  put  to  sea  in  W!9 ;  one  of  and  was  even  noticed  on  the  stage  in  terms 
their  ships  was  lost,  the  remainder,  it  is  said,  which  gave  Elizabeth  great  offence.  Among 
were  crippled  in  an  engagement  with  a  Span-  the  multitude  he  was  one  of  the  most  cordially 
ish  fleet,  and  they  returned  without  mating  hated  persons  in  England ;  and  the  elder  Lord 
land.  The  nest  year  Ealeigh  distinguished  Burleigh,  advising  his  son  to  avoid  the  haughty 
himself  in  Ireland,  where  he  held  a  captain's  carriage  of  Raleigh  and  the  dangerous  popu- 
commission  in  the  force  employed  in  putting  larity  of  his  rival,  urged  him  to  "  seek  not  to 
down  the  rebellion  of  the  Desmonds.  At  the  he  Esses  and  shnn  to  be  Ealeigh."  In  158B 
surrender  of  SmerwickTie  caused,  under  orders  two  parties  were  sent  out  to  Virginia  with  re- 
from  hifl  commander,  several  hundred  Span-  enforcements,  bnt  they  found  the  settJement 
ish  allies  of  the  Irish  to  be  massacred.  On  abandoned.  The  disheartened  colonists  had 
his  return,  to  England,  meeting  the  queen  one  gone  home  in  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship,  and  the 
day  as  she  was  walking,  he  spread  hia  mantle  fruit  of  their  expedition  had  been  little  more 
over  a  wet  place  in  the  path  for  her  to  tread  than  the  introduction  into  England  of  tobacco 
upon  it.  Struck  by  his  gallantry,  Elizabeth  and  potatoes.  Banishing  the  vi^ons  of  gold 
admitted  him  to  court,  loaded  him  with  atten-  and  silver  mines,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  so 
tions,  and  employed  him  to  attend  the  French  many  of  the  early  American  colonies  were  de- 
ambassador  Simier  on  hia  return  to  France,  stroyed,  Raleigh  now  determined  to  fonnd  an 
and  afterward  to  escort  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  agricultural  state,  and  in  April,  1587,  despatdi- 
Antwerp.  In  her  favor  however  he  had  a  pow-  ed  a  considerabJe  body  of  emigrants  with  their 
erfulrival  intheaccomplishedEsser,  and  many  wives  and  families  to  make  a  settlement  on 
romantic  stories  are  related  of  the  assiduity  Chesapeake  bay.  He  granted  them  a  charter 
with  which  the  two  conrtiers  endeavored  to  of  incorporation,  and  appointed  a  munieip^ 
snppJant  each  other.  Ealeigh  soon  tired  of  an  government  for  "  the  city  of  Ealeigh,"  intrust- 
inactive  life,  and  made  use  of  his  infiuenoe  to  ing  the  administration  to  John  White,  with  H 
promote  a  second  expedition  to  America.  Pre-  assistanta.  They  founded  their  city  not  on  the 
vented  by  an  accident  irom  going  in  person,  bay,  but  on  the  site  of  the  former  settlement  at 
he  left  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Sir  Hum-  Eoanoke  island,  and  when  their  ship  returned 
phrey  Gilbert,  who  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  sent  Gov.  White  back  to  England  to  expedite 
6  ships  in  Jnne,  1583,  and  reached  Newfound-  reinforcements.  But  the  reenforcements  never 
land,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  the  name  came,  and  two  ships  which  Ealeigh  sent  out 
of  the  queen.  One  of  his  vessels  had  tnmed  with  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
back  when  only  two  days  out;  another  was  man-of-war  while  they  were  looking  for  prizes, 
abandoned  at  Newfoundland;  athirdwas  lost,  Ealeigh'smeanswerenoweshausted;  the  Eng- 
with  nearly  100  men ;  and  Gilbert  himself^  on  lish  public  were  busied  with  other  matters,  and 
the  voyage  home,  went  down  with  one  of  the  the  colonials  ali  perished,  in  what  precise  man- 
remainingtwo.  Ealeigh  however  was  not  dis-  ner  is  not  known.  Having  expended  £40,000 
heartened.  Obtainingfrom  Elizabeth  an  ample  in  his  attempts  at  colonization,  Ealeigh  in  1589 
patent  and  the  title  of  lord  proprietor  over  an  formed  nnder  his  patent  a  company  of  '■  mer- 
exten8ivoregion,hefitted  outtwovesselsnnder  chants  and  adventurers"  to  continue  them, 
the  command  of  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Bar-  Meanwhile  he  had  eierted  himself  to  assist  the 
low,  who  reached  Ocracoke  inlet  on  the  shoreof  preparations  for  resisting  an  expected  Spanish 
North  Carolina,  July  13,  1584,  and  after  being  invasion ;  and  when  the  great  armada  appeared 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  savages  on  Eoan-  in  the  channel,  he  hung  upon  its  rear  in  a  ves- 
oke  island,  and  exploring  Pamlico  and  Albe-  sel  of  his  own,  annoying  it  by  quick  and  nnex- 
marle  sounds,  returned  to  England  in  Septem-  pected  movements,  which  resembled,  said  Sir 
her  with  the  moat  glowing  account  of  their  Henry  Wotton,  "a  morrice  danc«  upon  the 
discoveries.  Elizabeth,  as  a  memorial  of  her  water,"  He  was  in  Drake's  expedition  to  restore 
state  of  life,  called  the  newly  found  region  Dom  Antonio  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  (1589), 
Vii^inia,  and  conferred  upon  Ealeigh  the  honor  and  before  his  return  captured  some  Spanish 
of  knighthood,  with  a  lucrative  monopoly  of  vesselsintendedfor  a  fresh  invasion  of  England, 
wines.  Ealeigh,  now  a  member  of  parliament  Visiting  Ireland,  he  saw  Edmund  Spenser,  with 
for  Devonshire,  obtained  a  bill  confirming  his  whom  he  had  already  contracted  a  friendship, 
patent,  raised  a  company  of  colonists,  and  in  and  brought  him  to  Ehzabeth's  court  to  present 
1585  sent  out  under  command  of  Sir  iUehard  to  her  m^esty  three  bgoks  of  the  "  Faery 
GrenvUle  a  ileet  of  7  vessels  with  108  emigrants.  Queen."  He  failed  to  procure  for  the  poor  poet 
The  colony  landed  at  Eoanoke  island  about  the  substantial  advantages  which  he  coveted, 
July  1,  and  Grenville  soon  afterward  returned  but  he  himself  v/&b  loaded  with  favors.  In  the 
home  with  the  ships,  capturing  on  his  way  a  hope  of  shattering  the  power  of  Spain  in  the 
rich  Spanish  prize.    In  the  mean  time  Ealeigh    West  Indies,  he  coOected,  mostly  at  his  own 
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expense,  a  fleet  of  13  vessels,  with  which  he  Villiers  having  supplanted  Somerset  in  tha 
Bafled  from  the  west  of  England.  With  the  royal  favor,  Ealeigh  bribed  the  uncles  of  the 
coiiperatbii  of  Frobisher  he  captured  the  lar-  new  favorite  to  obtain  hia  release,  aq^  he  was 
gest  Spanish  prize  that  had  ever  been  bronght  accordingly  liberated  in  March,  1615,  but  not 
to  an  English  port,  bat  he  seems  to  have  dona  pardoned.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  king  . 
no  more.  Soon  after  this  (1591)  it  waa  dis-  had  an  eye  to  the  possible  profits  of  a  fresh 
covered  that  he  had  debauched  one  of  the  voyage  to  Gniana  which  Ealeigh  had  pro- 
queen's  maids  of  honor,  the  daughter  of  Sir  posed  making,  and  to  which  he  immediately 
Nicholas  Throgmorton ;  and  though  he  mar-  devoted  the  remnant  of  his  own  and  his  wife's 
ried  the  lady  and  lived  with  her  happily  till  hia  property.  Obtaining  from  James  a  eommis- 
death,  such  an  offence  to  hermajesty.  especially  sion  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  with  ample  privi- 
from  one  who  had  been  so  long  her  own  pro-  leges,  he  fitted  out  14  ships,  and  reached  Gui- 
fessed  admirer,  was  not  to  be  overlooked,  Im-  ana  with  the  loss  of  two,  Nov.  12, 1617.  Key- 
prisoned  for  two  months  and  banished  from  mis  ivas  sent  up  the  Orinoco  with  250  men 
court,  he  employed  the  period  of  his  disgrace  in  boats,  landed  at  the  Spanish  settlement  of 
in  planning  aa  expedition  to  G-uiana  in  the  St.  Thomas,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  peaceable 
hope  of  discovering  the  golden  region  of  El  instrucdona  of  James,  killed  the  governor  and 
Dorado.  He  set  saC  with  5  ships  in  1595,  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Ealeigh'a  eldest  aon 
returned  the  same  year,  after  exploring  a  con-  was  fcUled  in  the  action.  Unable  either  to 
siderable  extent  of  country  about  the  Orinoco  advance  or  maintain  their  position,  they  re- 
and  destroying  the  Spanish  settlement  of  San  treated  in  haste  to  the  ships,  a  Spanish  fleet 
Josfi.  His  "Discovery  of  the  large,  rich,  and  hoveringnearthem,  whichhodbeeninformedof 
beautiilil  Empire  of  Gniana,"  in  which  he  pub-  their  intended  movements.  The  leader  of  this 
lished  an  account  of  this  voyage,  might  almost  unfortunate  party  committed  suicide ;  many  of 
be  styled  a  spirited  work  of  fiction.  In  the  the  sailors  mutinied;  the  ships  scattered ;  and 
following  year  he  cooperated  with  Lord  How-  Ealeigh  landed  at  Plymouth  in  July,  1618, 
ard  of  Effingham,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  and  completely  broken  in  fortune  and  reputation. 
Esses  in  the  capture  of  Cadiz,  where  he  waa  He  was  immediately  arrested,  and  faOing  in  an 
wounded.  His  only  reward  was  a  restor^ion  attempt,  by  feigning  madness,  to  escape  to 
to  the  queen's  favor.  In  1597  he  sailed  under  France,  waa  committed  to  the  tower.  Th« 
Essex  against  the  Azores,  quarrelled  with  hia  Spanish  ambassador  demanded  his  punishment, 
commander,  and  returned  to  find  the  partial  and  Jamea  was  not  reluctant  to  grant  it.  The 
failure  of  the  espedition  ascribed  by  the  public  judges  deciding  that,  being  still  under  judg- 
to  hia  misconduct.  The  court  however  judged  ment  of  death  pronounced  in  1603,  he  could 
differently.  He  had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  not  be  tried  again,  it  waa  resolved  to  execute 
manor  of  Sherboma  in  Dorsetshire,  which  he  the  former  sentence.  From  the  moment  that 
magnificently  embellished,  was  sent  with  Lord  his  fate  became  certdn,  the  fortitude  which 
Oobham  on  a  joint  embassy  to  the  Nether-  had  failed  him  on  his  arrest  returned.  On  iha 
Jands  in  1 600,  and  on  his  return  waa  made  gov-  eoaflold  ha  asked  for  the  axe,  and  feelii^  tha 
emor  of  Jersey.  The  execution  of  Essex,  which  edge  observed  with  a  smile  :  "This  is  a  Siarp 
he  was  supposed  to  have  had  an  agency  m  medicme,  but  it  is  a  cnre  for  all  diso^es." — 
effecting,  added  greatly  to  the  public  odium  Ealeigh  was  a  man  of  imposing  person,  daunt- 
with  which  he  was  regarded,  and  the  death  less  courage,  extensive  knowledge,  and  varied 
of  Elizabeth  in  1603  proved  a  final  blow  to  acciimphshments.  His  literary  productions, 
his  fortunes.  On  the  accession  of  James  he  hc'nde  those  already  mentioned,  include  some 
was  stripped  of  his  preferments,  forbidden  the  short  poems,  "  Maxima  of  State,"  "  The  Oahi- 
royai  presence,  and  shortly  afterward  arrested  net  Council,"  "The  Sceptic,"  and  "Advice  to 
on  charge  of  conspiring  to  place  Lady  Arabella  his  Son;"  and  he  is  also 'remembered  in  the 
Stuart  on  the  throne.  He  made  an  attempt,  world  of  letters  as  the  founder  of  the  "ifer- 
probahly  a  feigned  one,  to  commit  suicide,  de-  maid  club."  His  life  has  been  written  by 
daring  hia  persuasion  that  he  was  doomed  to  "William  Oldys,  Arthur  Cayley  (2  vols,  4to., 
fall  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  hia  enemies.  Con-  London,  1806),  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson  (8vo.,  Lon- 
Ticted  on  the  slightest  evidence,  after  a  rancor-  don,  1830),  and  P.  P.  Tytler  (Edinburgh,  1838). 
ous  speech  from  Attorney-General  Coke,  who  His  poems  were  collected  by  Sir  E.  Brydg^ 
styled  him  a  "  damnable  atheist,"  a  "  spider  of  (London,  1814),  his  "  Miscellaneous  Writings" 
hell,"  a  "viperous  trMtor,"  he  was  reprieved  byDr.  Birch  (3  vols.,  1751),  and  his  "Complete 
and  sent  to  the  tijwer,  and  his  estates  were  Works"werepublishedatOsford(8vols.,1829). 
given  to  Csrr,  afterward  earl  of  Somerset.  BALLS,  a  M".  E.  co.  of  Mo,,  separated  from 
During  the  13  years  which  he  passed  in  confine-  Elinois  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Mississippi  and  in- 
ment  he  composed  his  "  History  of  the  World  "  tersected  by  Salt  river ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m. ; 
(1614),  from  the  creation  to  the  fall  of  the  pop.  in  3860,  8,593,  of  whom  1,791  were  slaves. 
Macedonian  empire,  a  work  greatly  superior  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  generally 
both  in  style  and  matter  to  the  English  his-  fertile  soil,  underlaid  by  limestone.  The  pro- 
torical  compositions  which  had  preceded  it,  duetions  in  1850were495,435bushelsof  Indian 
During  6  years  of  his  imprisonment  his  wife  com,  61,427  of  wheat,  49,603  of  oats,  2,291 
waa  permitted  to  bear  him  company.    At  last,  tone  of  hay,  29,388  lbs.  of  wool,  and  78,274  of 
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better.    There  were  ]5  churches,  and  1,438  the  head-quarters  of  the  highest  fashionable 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  New  and  literary  society  of  Paris  during  the  first 

London.  half  of  the  ITth  century.  It  was  situated  near- 

EAXPH,  James,  an  English  author,  bom  in  ly  half  way  between  the  Palais  Eoyal  and  the 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  died  in  Ohiswick,  Eng-  Louvre,  and  was  embelUshed,  if  not  entirely 

land,  in  1763.    He  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Phil-  built,  by  Catharine  de  Vivonno,  marchioness 

adelphia,  and  went  to    England  in  company  of  Rambouillet,  who  soon  made  her  drawing 

with  Beiyainin  Franklin  in  1724.    In  the  first  room,  known  as  the  ehambre  ilmte  d'Arthmie^, 

book  of  the  "Dunciad"  he  is   called   one  df  the  centre  of  tho  most  refined  and  brilliant  so- 

Walpole's  gazetteers.    In  1728  he  published  a  oiety  of  the  capital.    Here  might  be  seen  the 

poem  entitled  "  Night."     He  wrote  "  The  Fash-  highest   among  the  nobility,  as  the   princess 

ionableLady,  or  Harlequin's  Opera,"  performed  of  Oondfi,  Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  with  her 

in  1730,  and  altered  several  old  plays.     Most  daughter  Anne  Geneyifive  de  Bourbon,  after- 

of  his    separate    publieationa  were    political  ward  duchess  of  Longuevillo,  and  her  son  the 

pamphlets  on  current  topics.      He  attached  duke  d'Enghien,  afterwMd  the  great  Cond6; 

himself  to  the  faction  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  most  accomplished  and  virtuous  ladies  of 

and  Horace  Walpole  mentions  his  having,  in  the  time,  who  were  styled ?!™ciej!B(;s,the  coun- 

June,  1763,  "had   the    good  fortune   to  bo  tess  de  la  Suzc,  Mme.  d'AiguiUon,  Mme.  do 

bought  off  from  his   last  journal,  '  The  Pro-  SabM,  Mile.   8cnd6ry,  Mile.  Paulet,  Mme.  de 

tester,'  for  the  only  paper  that  he  did  not  write  Lafayette,  and  Mine,  de  S6vign6 ;  and  the  most 

in  it."     His  only  political  work  now  remem-  celebrated witsandauthors,inelndingLaEoche- 

bered  is  an  octavo  volume  in  answer  to  the  fouoauld,  Balzac,  Voiture,  Patru,  Godeau,  M^ 

duchess  of  Marlborough's  "  Account  of  her  nage,  and  St.  Evremond.    Here  MaJherbe,  the 

Conduct,"  in  which  he  defended  the  memory  poet,  was  respectfully  welcomed  in  his  latter 

of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne.     He  con-  years ;  here  Comeille  read  his  maaterpieces, 

tinned  anonymously  Guthrie's  history,  under  Le  Cid,  Horace,  Oinna,  Poh/eucte,  and  others; 

the  title  of  a  "History  of  England  during  the  here  Bossuet,  scarcely  16  years  old  and  still  a 

Eeigns  of  King  WUliam,  Queen  Anne,  and  pupil  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  preached  hia 

George  I."  firstsermon;  ■whileDescartes'^«(Ao(iewa8hera 

HAM,  Battbriho.    See  Battekins  Eam.  received  with  applause  and  eagerly  discussed. 

RAMADAN  (Arab.,  a  consuming  heat),  the  Sudi  society  could  not  failtoeserciae  a  marked 

9th  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  during  infiuenoe,  and  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  im- 

the  whole  of  which  a  rigorous  fast  is  com-  provement  of  the  French  language.    Durmg 

manded  by  the  Koran.     No  one  is  allowed  food  its  palmiest  days,  from  1624  to  1648,  it  waa 

or  drink  from  sunrise  until  the  appearance  of  considered  the  "  oracle  of  good  taste ;"  but  its 

the  stars;  and  those  who  are  unable  to  observe  nicety  gradually  degenerated  into  fastidious- 

the  ordinance  on  account  of  sickness,  must  fast  ness,  and  ite  wit  into  mannerism  and  affecta- 

during  the  month  immediately  succeeding  their  tion.    The  priewutea  fell  into  such  disrepute 

recovery.     The  Moslems   compensate  them-  that  in  1659  Moli^re,  who  had  just  arrived  in 

selves  for  this  rigor  during  the  day  by  feasting  Paris,  satirized  them  in  his  bttle  comedy  Ze» 

at  its  close,  frequently  carried  to  great  esoess  preckvses  Hdieulet.    On  the  death  of  the  mar- 

and  continued  through  t!ie  whole  night;  and  chioness  in  1655,  the  reKnioraa  ceased.     Avery 

Eamadan  iasncceeded  by  a  month  of  feasting  interesting  account  of  them  was  given  by  Count 

called  the  Bairam,  the  two  corresponding  to  Ecederer  in  h\s  MimoiretpoursemiTAl'Mttoire 

the  Christian  Lent  and  Easter.     (See  Badum.)  de  la  societe  polie  en  France  (Pans,  1S35). 

RAMBOUILLET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  EAMEAU,  Jean  Philippe,  a  French  musical 

department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  33  m.  S.  W.  from  composer,  bom  in  Dijon,  Sept,  36, 1683,  died 

Pai-is ;  pop.  in  1856,  3,023.    It  is  situated  in  a,  in  1764.    He  was  the  son  of  an  organist,  and 

fine  valley,  at  the  8.'  end  of  the  forest  of  the  was  educated  for  the  bar ;  but  he  had  no  taste 

same  name.    It  contains  a  massive  chateau,  for  any  study  but  music,  and  at  the  age  of  18 

bailt  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  protected  by  went  to  Italy  as  a  violinist,  returned  to  Paris 

ditches  and  flanked  with  5  strong  towers,  in  in  1717,  and  was  organist  in  several  churches, 

one  of  which  Francis  I.  breathed  his  last.    It  He  composed  anthems,  cantatas,  and  pieces  for 

is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  planned  by  the  organ   and   the  harpsichord,  published  a 

Le  Natre  and  a  large  park  and  forest.    In  the  Traite  de  Vharmonw  (17^2)  and  Novveau  »ye- 

part  is  a  model  farm  estabhshed  here  by  Louis  thne  de  m,v»ique   thiorique  (1736),  and  com- 

XVI.  in  1786,  for  the  improvement  of  the  posed  pieces  of  m.usio  for  several  of  Piron'a 

breed  of  sheep,  which  in  1811  received  the  me-  light  comedies.    He  wrote  the  mnsic  for  Vol- 

rinos  that  had  been  imported  from  Spain,  by  taire's  Sam»on  (1732)  and  Pellegrin's  Eippo- 

Napoleon,    The  seigneury  of  Rambouillet  was  lyte  et  Aricie  (1738),  the  second  of  which  was 

purchased  in  1711  by  the  count  of  Toulouse,  very  successful.    During  lie  next  30  years  he 

8d  son  of  Louis  SIV,  by  Mme.  de  Montespan,  wrote  no  fewer  than  22  operas,  now  obsolete, 

and  in  1714  was  erected  into  a  dukedom.    In  and  various  theoretjoal  works. 

1778  it  waa  bought  by  Louis  XVI,  RAMILLIES,  a  village  of  Belgium,  province 

RAMBOUILLET,  H6tbl  de,  the  residence  of  of  South  Brabant,  16  m.  8.  by  E.  from  Louvain ; 

the  noble  family  of  Eambouillet,  celebrated  as  pop.  400.    It  is  famous  for  a  victory  won  by 
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the  dako  of  Marlborough  over  the  French  dur-  a  representation  of  grievanees ;  and  though  not 

ing  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.    Mar-  recognized  officially,  he  was  sncoeasful  in  hia 

shat  Vaieroy,  a  favorite  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  the  mission. 

most  presumptuona  and  mcapable  of  hia  gen-  EAMOEINO,  Gieolamo,  a  military  adven- 

erals,  had  placed  the  French  army  ia  snch  a  turer,  born  in  Genoa  in  1T93,  executed  in  Turin, 

position  as  to  render  defeat  inevitable.    The  May  22,  1849.    He  waa  a  natural  son  of  the 

duke,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  forces  of  the  French  marshal  Lannes,  entered  the  ranks  of 

English  and  the  unperialiata,  attacked  him,  the  French  army,  and  ia  the  campaign  of  1809 

May  23,  1706,  and  within  a  few  hours  secured  against  Austria  served  as  a  common  soldier, 

a  complete  triumph.    The  loss  of  the  French  and  in  that  of  1812  against  Russia  as  captain 

amounted  to  5,000  killed  or  wounded  and  15,-  of  artillery.    In  1815  the  emperor  appointed 

000  prisoners,  while  Marlborough  lost  fewer  him  officer  of  ordnance,  and  ^er  the  second 

thao  3,000,  and  was  enabled  at  once  to  take  restoration  he  retired  to  Savoy.    During  the 

possession  of  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Ostend.  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Piedmont  in 

KAMISSERAM,  an  island  between  Ceylon  1831,  he  along  with  the  count  of  Santa  Eosa 
and  the  continent  of  India,  at  the  W.  extrera-  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent 
ity  of  the  chain  of  rocka  and  sand  banks,  troops,  and  by  a  desterous  retreat  from  Casale 
called  Adam's  Bridge,  tiiat  stretch  across  from  toAlessandriasavedthemfrom  being  destroyed 
Oeylon  and  separate  Palk'a  bay  from  the  gulf  by  the  Austrians.  After  the  failure  of  the 
of  Manaar,  The  island  is  of  irregular  shape,  movement  he  fled  to  France,  and  at  the  begin- 
about  12  ra.  long  and  6  m.  broad.  The  surface  ning  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830  hastened 
is  generally  low,  and  there  are  tracts  of  consid-  to  Warsaw  to  offer  his  services.  He  waa  first 
erable  extent  covered  by  swamps.  It  is  well  made  colonel,  and  then  general  of  a  corps  with 
watered,  and  there  is  a  fresh  water  lake  nearly  which  he  gained  numerous  advantages,  and  his 
3  m.  in  circumference.  It  has  on  its  E.  «do  succcssalone  saved  him  from  the  condemnation 
a  town  named  Ramisseram,  containing  about  of  a  court  martial  on  account  of  his  frequent 
1,000  houses,  and  a  magnificent  pagoda  built  disobedience  of  oi'ders.  After  the  fall  of  War- 
of  immense  blocks  of  granite ;  its  inhabitants  saw  he  retired  to  the  upper  Vistula,  refused 
are  principally  Brahmins.  The  island  is  looked  the  Russian  summons  to  surrender,  but  finally 
upon  as  a  place  of  great  sanctity  by  the  Hin-  crossed  the  frontier  and  laid  down  his  arms  in 
doos,  and  pilgrimages  are  undertaken  to  it  Gaiioia,  whence  he  went  to  France.  For  a 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  India,  the  an-  short  time  he  served  in  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
nual  number  visiting  the  great  pagoda  being  andin  1833-'4engflged in theinvasionof  Savoy 
estimated  at  30,000.  planned  by  Mazzini.    After  the  failure  of  this 

EAMMOHITN  EOT,  rajah,  a  Hindoo  scholar  expedition  (see  Mazziki)  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  reformer,  bom  in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  whore  he  lived  in  poverty  and  isolation  until 
Bengal,  about  17T4,  died  near  Bristol,  England,  1848,  when  he  went  to  Italy  to  serve  against 
Sept.  37,  1833.  His  family  were  strict  Brah-  Austria,  At  the  beginning  of  Charles  Albert's 
mins,  but  having  studied  the  Koran  he  early  second  caniptugn,  in  the  following  year,  Chrza- 
renonnced  polytheism,  and  hia  father  waa  com-  nowski  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  5th  divi- 
pelled  to  withdraw  his  countenance  from  hun,  sion,  with  orders  to  occupy  a  position  on  the- 
though  he  contributed  secretly  to  hia  support,  right  bank  of  the  Fo,  and,  should  the  enemy 
In  1803,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Eammo-  advance  from  Pavia,  to  cross  the  rivet  and  pre- 
hun  Roy  published  several  pamphlets  in  the  vent  his  march.  Eamorino,  mistaking-the  de- 
native  and  foreign  languages,  to  show  that  the  sign  of  the  Austrians,  commanded  by  Eadetzky, 
Brahmins  had  fallen  away  from  their  original  acted  directly  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  leflu 
faith,  for  which  an  unsuccessful  attempt  waa  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  undefended  and  the  di- 
made  to  deprive  him  of  caste.  lie  translated  rect  road  from  Pavia  to  Turin  open.  The  fatal 
into  Bengalee  and  Hindostanee  the  Vedanta,  issue  of  the  battle  of  Novara,  March  33,  1849, 
or  body  of  Hindoo  theology  as  contained  in  the  was  the  consequence.  For  shis .  conduct  he 
Vedas,  afterward  prepared  an  abridgment  of  was  deprived  of  his  command,  snd  was  Bus- 
it,  and  in  1816  translated  the  abridgment  into  pected  of  treason.  He  retired  to  Borgomanero, 
English.  Inco!\3unction  with  two  other  natives  which  ho  believed  or  affected  to  believe  waa 
he  published  the  "  Bengal  Herald,"  an  Eng-  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sardinian  army,  but 
lish  newspaper,  and  in  1820  published  in  Eng-  was  arrested  at  Arena,  by  the  national  guards, 
lish,  Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee  a  series  of  seleo-  tried  before  a  court  martial  on  a  charge  of  in- 
tions  from  the  New  Testament,  entitled  "  The  subordination,  and  sentenced  to  death.  He 
Precepts  of  Jeaua  the  Guide  fo  Peace  and  Hap-  justified  hia  course  «ttthe  ground  of  the  feebie- 
piness."  In  this  he  advanced  Unitarian  opin-  ness  of  his  division,  6,000  strong,  which  ren- 
ions  which  involved  him  for  several  years  in  dered  it  impossible  fOE  him  to  resist  the  advance 
controversy  with  Dr.  Marshman  and  other  mis-  of  the  Anstriatt-anny.  The  sentence  waa  car- 
sionaries.  He  believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  ried  into  execution,  although  he  stoutly  main- 
Christ,  and  considered  Christianity  consistent  tained  his  innocence  and  died  bravely, 
with  Brahminism  as  it  ia  in  the  ancient  Ban-  EAMSAY,  Allais!,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  ia 
sorit  authorities.  In  1830  he  was  accredited  to  Leadhilla,  Lanarkshire,  Oct.  15,  1686,  died  in 
the  British  court  by  the  king  of  Delhi,  to  make  Edinhiivgh,  Jan.  7, 1757.  His  father,  who  was 
VOL.  xirr.— 48 
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manager  of  the  lead  mines  of  Lord  Hopetoun,  failed  tlirough  the  action  of  the  magistrates, 
claimed  descent  from  the  earls  of  Dalhousie,  who  enforced  against  him  the  act  for  licensing 
and  collateral  relationship  with  the  Douglases,  theatrical  performances.  By  careful  attention 
a  circumstance  referred  to  with  considerahle  to  his  business  he  repaired  his  losses,  and  when 
complacency  by  his  son  in  various  passages  of  near  his  60th  year  built  a  house  on  the  Castle 
his  writings.  Allan  ia  said  to  have  been  em-  hill,inwhiohhepassedthercroainderof  his  life 
ployed  when  a  child  as  a  washer  of  ore,  but  ia  easy  circumstances.  In  1T28  he  published  by 
he  acquired  a  tolerable  education  at  the  vil-  subscription  a  second  volume  of  his  poems  in 
lage  school  of  Leadhills,  where  he  learned,  quarto  (including  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd"), 
among  other  things,  to  read  Horace  "  faintly  which  proved  equally  successful  with  the  first; 
in  the  original."  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  ap-  and  his  entire  poems  were  republished  in  Lon- 
prenticed  toawigmakerinEdinbui^h,  anem-  don  in  1731  aad  in  Dublin  in  1733.  His  last 
ployment  in  which  he  continued  for  several  original  work  of  importance  was  a  collection 
years  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  of  fables  published  in  1730.  A  complete  edi- 
His  poetic  talent  did  not  develop  itself  until  he  tion  of  his  poems,  with  a  biography  by  Geoi^e 
wasabont  26yearHold,andhis£rstprodnction  Chalmers,  was  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in 
in  verse  was  an  address  "  To  the  most  happy  1800,  and  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd"  is  frequently 
Members  of  the  Easy  Club,"  a  convivial  asso-  republished.  A  vei-j  correct  edition  was  print- 
dation  of  Jacobites.  As  poet  laureate  of  the  ed  by  W.  Gowans  (New  York,  1854). — Allah, 
club  he  produced  a  number  of  light  and  hn-  son  of  the  preceding,  a  portrait  painter,  bom 
morous  pieces  for  their  edification ;  and  he  in  Edinburgh  ia  1713,  died  in  Dover,  Aug.  10, 
subsequently  published  on  single  or  half  sheets  1784.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  cnltore,  settled 
many  poems  on  local  or  familiar  topics,  which  In  London,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
at  the  moderate  price  of  a  penny  each,  found  house  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Though  raised  by  politi- 
a  ready  sale  among  the  citizens  of  Edin-  calpartisanshiptoamomentaryrivalry withSir 
bargh,  who  were  ia  tlie  habit  of  sending  J.Keynolds.hisworksarenotabovemediocrity, 
their  children  with  a  penny  for  "  Allan  Kam-  EAMSAY,  Andbew  Michael,  better  known 
say's  last  piece."  His  first  poem  of  consid-  by  the  name  of  the  chevalier  de  Eamsay,  a 
erable  length  was  a  continuation  of  King  Scottish  author,  bom  in  Ayr,  June  9,  1686, 
James's  "  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  pub-  died  in  St.  Germain-ea-Laye,  France,  May  6, 
Jished  ia  1716,  and  of  which  in  1718  he  pub-  1743.  He  was  educated  at  die  university  of 
lished  a  second  edition  with  an  additional  can-  Edinburgh,  and  in  his  23d  year,  becoming  un- 
to. A  short  time  previous  to  the  latter  date  settled  in  his  religous  convictions,  lie  r^aired 
he  exchanged  his  employment  of  peruke  mak-  to  the  univemty  of  Leyden  to  consult  Poiret, 
ing  for  the  more  coageaial  one  of  bookseller,  a  leading  advocate  of  the  mystical  theology 
and  at  the  Mercury  opposite  to  the  head  of  then  popular  on  the  contioent.  He  next  visit- 
Kiddry's  wynd  he  prosecuted  his  business,  ed  F6n61on  at  Cambray,  and  during  a  6  months' 
which  included  that  of  author  and  editor,  with  rewdence  in  the  house  of  the  archbishop  was 
industry  and  success.  In  1730  appeared  a  4to.  by  him  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Eo- 
edition  of  his  collected  poems,  which  brought  man  Catholic  church,  which  he  ever  afterward 
the  author  the  very  considerable  sum  of  £400.  professed.  He  mastered  the  French  language, 
Ihcited  by  this  success,  Eamsay  produced  in  which  ho  wrote  with  great  purity,  and  through 
the  course  of  the  nest  few  years  a  volume  of  the  exertions  of  F^niSlon  was  appointed  tutor 
"Fables  and  Tales,"  the  "Fair  Assembly,"  to  the  duke  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  afterward 
"Health,"  a  poem  inscribed  to  the  earl  of  to  the  prince  de  Turenne.  Subsequently  he 
Stair,  and  the  "  Tea  Table  Miscellany,"  a  col-  had  chaise  for  a  year  at  Rome  of  the  education 
lection  of  songs,  Scottish  and  English,  with  of  the  two  sons  of  the  pretender,  Charles  Ed- 
many  of  his  own  composition,  which  was  ex-  ward  and  Henry,  afterward  Cardinal  York, 
tended  to  4  volumes.  This  was  suggested  by  a  He  revisited  Scotland  ia  1726,  and  for  several 
volume  of  Scottish  songs  published  by  him  in  years  was  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  duke 
1719,  and  was  in  such  demand  that  in  a  com-  of  Ai^Ie,  and  ia  1730  he  received  the  degree 
paratively  short  time  it  ran  through  12  edi-  of  LL.D.  from  Oxford  university.  His  largest 
tions.  In  1734  he  also  published  "  The  Ever-  work  is  "  On  the  Principles  of  Natural  and  Ee- 
greea,  being  a  Collection  of  Scots  Poems  wrote  vealed  Eeligion,"  published  posthumously  in 
by  the  Ingenious  before  1600,"  into  which  is  1749(2vols.4to.,  Glasgow).  His  Voyages  de  Oy- 
introduced  a  poem  by  himself  entitled  the  nts,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  a  palpable 
"Vision,"  a  Jacobite  allegory.  His  mostim-  imitation  of  the  Telimagiie  ot  T^ailon.  It  haa 
portant  work  was  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd "  been  frequently  repruited,  the  best  edition  in 
(1735),  portions  of  which  had  appeared  in  his  French  being  that  of  1737  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris 
first  volume  of  poems.  He  now  removed  his  and  London),  and  was  translated  by  Nathaniel 
business  to  a  larger  shop,  which  soon  became  Hooke.  He  also  wrote  a  biography  of  his 
the  resort  of  the  wits  and  literary  men  of  Edin-  friend  and  benefactor,  Feneloa  (the  Hague, 
bargh,  aad  m  which  he  established  the  first  1723),  and  one  of  Marshal  Turenne,  both  of 
circulating  library  ever  opeacd  ia  Scotland,  which  were  translated  and  republished  in  Eng- 
In  an  evil  hour  he  was  tempted  into  building  land.  His  renunciation  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
ttt  great  expense  a  theatre,  an  enterprise  which  creed,  in  which  he  had  been  strictly  reared, 
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severed  completely  hi3  relatiooa  with  his  fami-  He  has  also  written  several  theological  and 

ly,  who  refused  to  receive  an  annuity  which  he  devotional  worki,  aa  "  Diversities  ot  Christian 

wished  to  settle  on  them ;  and  it  is  said  that  Character    (Edinburgh,  1868),   '  Advent  bor- 

his  father,  an  old-fashioned  Covenanter,  m-  mens,"  &<? 

dignantly  declined  a  present  of  money  from  BAMSDEN",    Jessb,  an  Enslish  malter  of 

his  son,  eiclairoing:    "It  cam'  by  the  beast,  philosophical  instruments,  horn  near  Halifax, 

and  let  it  gang  to  the  beast."  Yorkshire,  m  1736,  died  in  1800     He  first  sen- 

EAMSAY,  Da-VID,  aa  American  physician  ed  an  appienticeship  to  a  cloth  dresser  in 
and  historian,  born  in  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  Halifax,  but  his  mathematical  tastee  led  him 
April  2,  1749,  assassinated  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  afterward  to  hind  himself  to  an  instrument 
May  8,  1815.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince-  maker,  and  he  early  opened  a  shop  of  his  own 
ton  college  in  1766,  studied  medicine  in  Phfla-  in  London.  Ho  improved  the  construction  of 
delphia,  and  in  1773  commenced  practice  in  the  sestant  so  oa  to  reduce  the  limit  of  error 
Maryland,  whence  in  the  succeeding  year  ha  from  5'  to  30".  The  telescopes  erected  by  him 
removed  to  Charleston,  8.  0,  He  took  the  field  at  the  observatories  of  Blenheim,  Mannheim, 
aa  a  surgeon  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Gotha  were  remarkable  for 
was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  the  superiority  of  their  object  glasses;  and  in 
andof  the  privy  council  or  council  of  sfrfety,  and  his  mural  quadrants  furnished  to  the  observa- 
in  the  latter  capacity  became  so  obnoxious  to  toriea  of  Padua  and  Wilna,  it  was  not  possible 
tiie  British  authorities,  that  after  the  capture  of  to  detect  an  error  amounting  to  2  J  seconds. 
Charleston  he  was  included  among  the  40  inhab-  One  of  his  most  celebrated  productions  was  a 
itants  of  that  place  who  were  held  in  close  con-  dividing  machine  of  great  perfection.  (See 
flnement  at  St.  Augustine  as  hostages.  In  1758  DmniNa  Engine.)  By  his  will  a  large  portion 
he  waa  elected  to  congress  ftom  the  Charles-  of  his  fortune  was  distributed  among  the  work- 
ton  district,  and  held  for  a  year  the  offloe  of  men  whom  he  had  employed, 
president  of  that  body.  In  1786  he  published  RAMSEY,  anB,  co.  of  Minn.,  bordered  S.  W. 
his  "History  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Oaro-  and  partly  IT.  by  the  Mississippi,  and  drained 
Una,"  and  in  1790  his  "  History  of  the  Ameri-  by  Rum  river ;  area,  about  3,800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
can  Revolution."  Both  were  republished  in  in  1860, 13,150.  It  has  an  elevated  surface, 
Europe,  and  were  translated  into  French.  In  with  prairies  and  forests.  Capital,  St.  Paul. 
1801  he  published  a  "  Life  of  Washington,"  and  EAMSGATE,  a  seaport  town  of  Kent,  Eng- 
in  1808  a  "  History  of  South  Carolina"  (2  vols,  land,  situated  at  the  S,  E.  comer  of  the  isle  of 
8vo.),  founded  upon  a  previous  "Sketch  of  the  Thanet,  67  m.  E.  from  London;  pop.  in  1851, 
Soil,  Climate,  Weather,  and  Diseases  of  South  11,838.  The  harbor  is  artificial,  and  nearly  cir- 
Carolina."  His  nest  production  was  a  "History  cular,  comprising  an  area  of  48  acres,  and  in- 
of  the  United  States,"  from  their  settlement  as  eluding  a  dry  dock  and  ship  railway.  Ship 
Ecglish  colonies  to  the  close  of  1808,  which  building  and  rope  making  are  carried  on, 
was  published  posthumously,  with  a  continua-  Ramagate  b  a  dependency  of  Sandwich,  and 
tion  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  a  fashionable  watering  place. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  in  1817  (3  vols.  8vo.).  RAMUS,  Peter  (Pikrkb  db  la  Ram6e),  a 
Another  work  upon  a  more  comprehensive  French  grammarian  and  logician,  born  in  Cuth, 
plan,  which  had  engaged  his  attention  at  inter-  Picardy,  in  1B02  or  1515,  killed  in  the  massacre 
vals  during  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  was  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  at  Paris,  Aug.  24, 
published  in  1819  under  the  title  of  "Univer-  1573.  He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  at  the 
sal  History  Americanized  "  (13  vols.  8vo.).  It  age  of  13  entered  the  college  of  Navarre  at 
purported  to  give  ahistorical  view  of  the  world  Paris  as  a  servant,  spending  the  day  in  labor 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  19th  century,  and  a  good  part  of  the  night  in  study.  Ho 
Apart  from  his  literary  labors,  he  practised  his  made  rapid  progress,  and  conceived  a  great  love 
profession  with  success  in  Charleston,  and  waa  for  logic  with  a  profound  contempt  for  the  way 
engaged  in  many  public  proceedings  of  impor-  in  which  it  was  taught.  When  his  course  waa 
tance.  He  seldom  devoted  more  than  4  hours  finished,  and  he  presented  himself  for  examina- 
out  of  the  34  to  sleep ;  but  notwithstanding  lion  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1536, 
this  small  allowance  of  time  for  rest,  his  health  he  chose  for  his  exercise  the  following  subject: 
was  vigorous.  He  was  shot  in  the  street  by  a  QwBcumque  ab  ArUtotele  dicta  esse  eommentieia 
lunatic,  of  whose  mental  unsoundness  he  had  eue  ("All  that  has  been  affirmed  by  Aristotle 
given  evidence  before  a  commission  de  hmatico  is  a  fabrication").  So  bold  a  denial  of  the  in- 
inguirendo.  fallibility  of  Aristotle  startled  the  judges,  but 

RAMSAY,  EuMUND  Bannkbman,  a  Scottish  the  young  candidate  maintained  his  aide  with 
author,  born  in  1773,  was  graduated  at  St.  so  much  skill,  that  he  was  admitted  to  his  de- 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  became  incumbent  gree.  He  afterward  taught  in  the  college  of 
of  St.  John's  ohurch  in  Minburgh  in  1830,  and  Ave  Maria,  and  when  about  38  years  old  pub- 
was  appointed  dean  of  the  diocese  in  1838,  He  liahed  two  works  iu  Latin  entitled  respectively 
is  author  of  "  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  JHalectwrn  Partitiones  odAcademiamParisien- 
and  Character"  (Edinburgh,  1858),  which  pass-  sem,  and  Animad<i>ersitin4a  in  Dialeetieam  AtU- 
ed  through  8  editions  in  2  years,  beside  3  in  totelis.  Thesebookshadscareelyappearedwhen 
America;  a  second  series  appeared  in  1S61.  they  were  attacked  by  the  officers  of  the  uni- 
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Tersitj  of  Paris,  and  an  order  for  their  suppres-  with  liot«s  and  comments.  Though  a  priest 
won  was  obtained  from  the  magistrates,  Theau-  in  1651,  he  led  a  rather  dissipat^id  hfe,  and 
thor  was  represented  as  impious  and  seditious,  was  an  assiduous  visitor  at  the  H6tel  de  Ram- 
and  as  aiming  to  destroy  all  science  and  religion'  bouillet,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  the  duchess 
nnder  the  pretence  of  assailing  Aristotle.  The  of  Montbanon,  On  her  death  some  years  later 
quarrel  between  the  rival  systems  of  logic  was  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  religion,  submitted 
at  last  settled  by  the  king,  Francis  I.,  who  or-  himself  to  severe  penances,  gave  all  his  prop- 
dered  a  trial  in  which  two  of  the  judges  were  erty  to  the  poor,  and  resigned  all  his  benefices 
to  be  nominated  by  Banins,  two  by  Govea,  escept  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  to  which  he 
his  chief  accnser,  and  one  by  the  king.  After  ,Tetired  in  1662.  The  disorders  that  prevailed 
ft  regular,  though  it  is  charged  an  unfair  hear-  here  strongly  impressed  him  with  the  neeos- 
iQg,Eamus,  on  March  1,1544,  wascondemned  as  sity  of  a  reform  m  monastic  life,  and  he  went 
having  "acted  rashly,  arrogantly,  and  impu-  t  e  to  Pnmem  IceB  toobtan  from  the  pope 
dently,"  and  was  prohibited  from  teaching  and  p  miss  a  to  cnlorce  Franco  the  rules  of 
his  book  suppressed.  Soon  after  ho  lectured  the  former  stnet  observance  of  Citcaux 
on  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Presles,  and  in  Ho  f  iled  nhsms  nbt  nevertl  ele  s  n 
1545  returned  to  Paris,  where  by  the  influence  troduced  the  most  gorons  regul  tions  mto 
of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  the  royal  prohib-  h  s  own  commumty  and  brought  it  back  to 
itory  decree  had  been  cancelled.  Turning  liis  its  or  g  nal  severity  EaneS  a  doctr  nes  w  r 
attention  to  mathematJcs,  he  began  acourse,  denounced,and  inl6T3  arb  terswereappomted 
which  was  continued  until  1561,  when  Henry  by  the  king,  who  came  to  no  decision.  In  1C83 
II.  appointed  him  professor  of  philosophy  and  he  published  a  treatise  De  la  aaintete  el  dea  dc- 
eloquence  in  the  college  of  France.  During  the  voirgdeln  tie  monasHque,  and  in  1690  assumed 
10  following  years,  which  were  the  most  tran-  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  convent  of  Les 
quil  of  his  life,  he  published  a  Greek,  &  Latin,  Clairets,  a  female  community  dependent  on 
and  a  French  grammar,  and  treatises  on  mathe-  that  of  La  Trappe,  and  composed  his  Eejiex- 
matics,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  In  1561  he  em-  ions  mir  let  quatre  &cangUi»te».  In  1695,  hav- 
braced  Protestantism,  and  advocated  his  opin-  ing  brought  on  a  severe  disease  by  his  austeri- 
ions  with  great  zeal.  In  July,  1562,  he  was  ties,  he  resigned  his  abbacy  and  remained  a 
forced  to  flee,  hnt  was  offered  by  Charles  IX.  private  monk  in  the  convent,  redoubling  his 
a  refuge  at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  while  penances,  and  finally  breathing  his  last  upon  a 
his  own  house  was  pillaged  and  his  library  de-  hed  of  sb-aw  and  ashes.  His  life  was  written 
Btroyed.  In  1568,  after  the  treaty  of  Amboise,  by  his  contemporaries  Maupeau,  Marsollier,  and 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  for  a  time  occupied  Lenain  de  Tillemont,  by  Chflteaubriand  (Paris, 
his  professor's  chair;  but  in  1568  he  reoeived  1844),  and  by  0.  Butler  (London,  1814). 
permission  to  travel  on  account  of  the  civil  RANDOLPH,  the  name  of  counties  in  8  of 
troubles.  In  Heidelberg  he  lectured  on  mathe-  the  United  States.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Ta.,  drained 
matics,  and  in  Geneva  and  Lausanne  on  logic,  by  the  sources  of  the  Monongahela  river ;  area. 
His  assassination  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholo-  about  2,000  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 4,990,  of  whom 
mew  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  one  183  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
Jacques  Charpentier,  whose  appointment  to  the  ons,  a  range  of  the  Alieghanies  running  along 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  he  had  its  E.  border,  and  several  parallel  ranges  ei- 
opposed.  His  followers  were  called  KamistB  or  tending  within  its  limits;  the  soil  in  the  val- 
Rameans.  A  catalogue  of  his  works  may  be  leys  is  fertile.  Coal,  iron,  salt,  limestone,  and 
found  in  Earmts,  ta  tie,  »e»  icHts  et  ses  opinions,  other  minerals  abound.  The  productions  in 
by  Waddington-Ka8tus(8vo.,  Paris,  1855).  1850  were  11,740  bushels  of  wheat,  87,468  of 

RAMUSIO,  GiAMBATTisTA,  an  Italian  travel-  Indian  com,  44,789  of  oats,  6,480  tons  of  hay, 

ler  and  scholar,  bom  in  Treviso  in  1485,  died  1,844  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,395  of  wool,  and  56,- 

in  1567.    He  held  many  offices  under  the  re-  339  of  butter.    There  were  10  churches,  and 

public  of  Venice,  was  secretary  of  the  council  380  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of 

of  ten,  and  travelled  as  an  ambassador  through  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,287,652,  showii^  an  in- 

France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.     In  1550  he  crease  since  1850  of  14  per  cent.    Oai>itaI, 

began  to  publish,  under  the  title  of  Baneolta  di  Beverly.    H.  A  central  co.  of  N.  C,  drained 

Tioftigoiioni  e  tiaggi,  a  collection  of  the  most  by  Deep  river  and  branches  of  the  Yadkin; 

important  voyages  and  travels  to  distant  conn-  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,793, 

tries  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  which  is  of  of  whom  1,645  were  slaves.    It  has  a  diversi- 

valne  to  the  American  historian,  as  it  possesses  fied  surface  and  fertile  soil.     The  productions 

some  relations  of  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  in  1850  were  83,364  bushels  of  wheat,  440,086 

new  world,  not  elsewhere  extant.  Two  volumes  of  Indian  corn,  38  bales  of  cotton,  and  1,915 

were  published  during  his  lifetime  and  a  third  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  20  grist  mills,  a 

after  his  death.  woollen  factory,  6  cotton  fectories,  5  tanneries, 

EANO^,  Abmahd  Jean  Lb  Botithii-lier  de,  1  newspaper  office,  49  churches,  and  1,550  pu- 
the  reformer  of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  pils  attesding  public  schools.  Capital,  Ash- 
born  in  Paris,  Jan.  9,  1626,  died  Oct.  26,  1700.  borough.  III.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  separated 
He  was  a  godson  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  at  from  Alabama  by  the  Chattahoochee,  inter- 
the  age  of  12  published  an  edition  of  Anacreon,  sected   by    Pataula   creek,  and   drained    by 
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f  Flint  river ;  area,  about  700  sq.  EANDOLPH,  Jomr,  of  Eoanoto,  an  Ameri- 

m. ;  pop.  in  1880,  9,571,  of  whom  4,467  were  can  statesman,  born  at  Cawsons^hesterfield 

slaves.    It  has  a  nearly  level  surface,  and  a  co.,  Va.,  June  S,  .1773,  died  in  Pbiladelphia, 

very  fertile  soil  in  the  river  bottoms.    The  June  24,  1883.    Hia  parents  were  of  ancient 

productions  in  1850  were  454,583  bushels  of  and  wealthy  families,  and  on  hia  father's  aide 

Indian  com,  151,132  of  sweet  potatoes,  56,959  he  was  descended  from  Pocahontas  the  Indian 

of  oats,  and  10,533  bales  of  cotton.    There  princess — a  descent  in  which  he  always  took 

■were  8  grist  milJs,  12  saw  mills,  3  tanneries,  great  pride.     His  esrly  education  was  eondnct- 

44  churches,  and  715  pupils  attending  publio  ed  at  home,  but  about  his  35th  year  he  spent  a 

Bchools.     Capital,   Cuthbert.     IV.  An  E.  co.  few  months  in  study  at  Princeton,  and  at  Oo- 

of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Georgia,  intersected  by  lumbia  college,  New  Yorit.    He  studied  law  at 

the  Tallapoosa  river ;  area,  about  900  sq.  ui. ;  Philadelphia,  but  never  engaged  in  the  practice 

pop.  ill  1860,  20,059,  of  whom  1,904  were  of  the  profession.    In  1799  he  was  elected  a 

slaves.    It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  gener-  representative  in  congreaa,  and  soon  became 

ally  fertile  aoil.    Gold  is  found  in  the  county,  conspicuous,  in  the  language  of  the  historian 

The  productions  in  1850  were  319,183  bushels  Hildreth,  as  "a  smgnlar  mixture  of  the  aristo- 

of  Indian  corn,  60,930  of  sweet  potatoes,  7,185  crat  and  the  Jacobin;  an  aristocrat  by  birth, 

lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,986  bales  of  cotton.    There  education,  and  temperament;  a  Jacobin  at  this 

were  40  churches,  and  1,829  pupils  attending  time  out  of  enthusiasm  for  Prance,  and  during 

Sublic  schools,  Capitalj  McDonald.  V.  A  all  his  life  out  of  a  sort  of  Ishmaelitish  opposi- 
'.  E.  CO.  of  Ark.,  bordermg  on  Missouri,  and  tion  to  the  exercise  of  authority  by  anybody 
drained  by  Eleven  Point,  Big  Black,  Little  bat  himself,"  In  a  debate,  Jan.  10,  1800,  on 
Black,  and  Cache  rivers,  branches  of  Black  the  army  bill,  ho  spoke  of  the  officers  of  the 
river;  area,  about  850  sq,  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  army  and  navy  as  "a  handful  of  ragamnfflns," 
6,261,  of  whom  359  were  slaves.  Its  surface  and  was  in  consoijuence  insulted  at  the  theatre 
is  generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  a  few  nights  afterward  by  some  young  military 
productions  in  1854  were  202,013  bushels  of  ofBcers.  He  wrote  next  day  a  violent  letter  to 
Indian  corn,  6,728  of  wheat,  16,342  of  oats,  the  president  demanding  the  punishment  of  the 
and  375  bales  of  cotton.  In  1850  there  were  8  offenders.  The  president  referred  the  matter 
grist  mills,  18  saw  mills,  a  woollen  fectory,  and  to  congress,  and  an  investigation  was  ordered, 
2  tanneries.  Capital,  Pocahontas,  VI.  An  E.  which  resulted  only  in  severe  censure  by  a 
CO,  of  Ind.,  bordering  oa  Ohio,  and  drained  by  committee  of  Randolph's  letter.  He  was  re- 
White,  Mississinewa,  and  Whitewater  rivers ;  elected  in  the  following  year,  and,  there  being 
area,  about  460  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1860, 19,016  It  a  republican  m^ority  in  the  house,  was  made 
has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
productions  in  18B0  were  526,197  bushels  of  in  which  position  hia  fluency,  skill  at  retort, 
Indian  com,  67,048  of  wheat,  75,290  of  oats,  and  acrimonious  wit  made  him  the  acknowl- 
60,125  lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,361  tons  of  hay,  edged  leader  in  debate  of  the  administration 
There  were  32  churches.  It  is  intersected  by  party.  In  1806,  however,  he  quarrelled  with 
the  Bellefontaine  railroad  line,  which  passes  the  administration  and  assailed  President  Jef- 
through  the  capital,  Winchester.  VII.  A  S,  ferson  and  his  supporters  with  great  virulence. 
W,  CO.  of  m,,  separated  from  Missouri  by  the  He  also  attacked  Madison's  administration,  and 
Mississippi  river,  intersected  by  the  Kaskaskia,  opposed  vigorously  the  declaration  of  war 
and  drained  by  various  small  streams ;  area,  against  Great  Britain  in  1812.  His  opposition 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1860,  17,205.  It  caused  his  defeat  at  the  nest  election,  and  he 
has  an  undulating  and  hilly  surface  and  a  gen-  retu-ed  from  the  house,  of  which  he  had  been 
eraily  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  a  member  for  12  years.  He  was,  however, 
were  443,491  bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,914  reelected  in  1814  and  again  in  1818,  having  de- 
of  wheat,  125,130  of  oats,  1,296  tons  of  liay,  dined  to  be  a  oandidate  in  1816.  In  the  con- 
and  17,751  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  12  saw  gress  of  1819-'20  he  vehemently  opposed  the 
mills,  3  tanneries,  3  newspaper  offices,  24  ifissouri  compromise,  stigmatizing  the  north- 
churches,  and  1,414  pupils  attending  public  em  members  by  whose  coSperation  it  was  car- 
schools.  Capital,  Chester.  VIII.  A  H".  co.  of  ried  as  "  donghfaces,"  an  epithet  at  once  adopt- 
Jto,,  intersected  by  the  East  fork  of  Chariton  ed  into  the  politick  vocabulary  of  the  United 
river  and  drained  by  Silver  creek,  the  Elk  fork  States,  and  still  in  use.  In  1822,  and  again  in 
of  Salt  river,  and  the  head  waters  of  Bonce  1824,  he  visited  England,  where  his  ecoentrioi- 
Femme  river;  area,  about  450  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  ties  and  strange  figure  and  costume  attracted 
1860,  11,408,  of  whom  2,619  were  slaves.  It  considerable  attention.  From  1835  to  1827  he 
has  a  nearly  level  surface  and  very  fertile  soil,  was  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  He  sup- 
The  productions  in  1860  were  668,195  bushels  ported  Mr.  Crawford  for  president  in  1824,  and 
of  Indian  corn,  60,914  of  wheat,  135,130  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  1828,  In  1829  he  was  a  mem- 
oats,  2,362,796  lbs.  of  tobacco,  38,309  of  wool,  ber  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution 
and  138,768  of  butter.  There  were  9  saw  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
mills,  S  tanneries,  14  churches,  and  607  pupils  pointed  minister  to  Russia,  an  office  which  he 
attending  public  schools.  The  capital,  Hunts-  accepted  on  condition  that  he  might  spend  the 
Tille,  is  situated  78  m,  N.  W.  of  Jefferson  City,  winter  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  his  health, 
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which  for  some  years  had  heen  seriously  im-  after  havJDg  been  graduated  at  the  college  of 
paired,  was  now  esccedingly  fe«ble.  Soon  'William  and  Mary,  he  was  sent,  Hke  most 
after  his  reception  hy  the  eniperor,  he  departed  young  roen  of  the  aristocracy,  to  complete  his 
abruptly  for  England,  where  he  remained  for  education  in  England,  and  studied  law  at  the 
nearly  a  year,  and  returned  home  without  re-  Temple.  In  1748  he  was  appointed  king's  at- 
visiting  Russia.  Hia  district  again  elected  him  tomey  for  the  colony,  and  the  same  year  was 
to  congress,  hut  he  was  too  ill  to  take  his  seat,  chosen  amember  of  the  house  of  bui^esses  from 
Exhausted  with  consumption,  he  died  in  a  ho-  the  city  of  WOliamsbiirg.  During  tiiat,  session 
tel  at  Philadelphia,  whither  he  had  gone  on  he  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  author- 
his  way  to  take  passage  agwn  across  the  ocean,  ized  to  prepare  a  general  revisal  of  the  laws 
— During  his  life  Mr.  Randolph's  speeches  were  of  the  colony,  and  from  this  time  continued  one 
more  fully  reported  and  more  generally  read  of  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of 
thau  those  of  any  other  member  of  congress,  the  assembly.  In  1T53  lieut.  Gov.  Dinwiddle 
In  the  house  he  was  always  listened  to  with  in-  came  into  conflict  with  the  Virginia  house  of 
tenseinterest,  and  theforce  of  his  eloquence  was  burgesses  by  imposing  afee  equivalent  to$8.G0 
heightened  by  his  personal  appearance,  which  for  every  seal  annex^  to  a  grant  of  land,  and 
was  singularly  striking.  He  was  tall  and  very  Randolph  was  sent  by  that  body  as  their  agent 
slender  and  cadaverous,  with  long,  skinny  fin-  to  England  to  procure  redress  for  their  griev- 
gers,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pointing  auces,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  mission.  In 
and  shaJdngexpressivelyat  those  against  whom  1756,  after  the  defeat  ofBraddock,  heandsome 
he  spoke.  His  voicewas  shrill  and  piping,  but  other  gentlemen  formed  a  regiment  for  the 
nnderperfectcommandandmusical  mitslower  purpose  of  joining  at  the  frontier  tho  colonial 
tones.  His  favorite  weapons  in  debate  were  ibroe  under  Washington ;  but  as  the  enemy  re- 
invective  and  sarcasm,  and  for  many  years  his  treated  to  Fort  Dnquesne,  no  engagement  took 
sharp  and  reckless  wit  made  him  a  terror  to  place.  In  176i  the  Vii^nia  honse  of  bur- 
hia  opponents  m  the  house.  "For  more  than  80  gosaes  voted  an  address  to  the  king  against  the 
years,"  says  Mr.  Benton,  "he  was  the  political  passage  of 'the  stamp  act,  and  Randolph  drew 
meteor  of  congress,  blazing  with  undiminished  it  up.  When  in  1765  that  act  became  a  law, 
splendor  during  the  whole  time,  and  often  ap-  Patrick  Henry  moved  on  May  BO  his  celebrated 
pearing  as  the  'planetary  plague'  which  shed,  6  resolutions,  which  Randolph  strongly  oppos- 
not  war  and  pestilence  on  nations,  but  agony  ed,  not  however  on  any  question  of  our  rights, 
and  fear  on  members.  Wit  and  genius  all  al-  "  bat  on  the  ground,"  says  Jefferson,  "  that  the 
lowed  him ;  sagacity  was  a  quality  of  Lis  mind  same  sentiments  had  been  at  the  preceding  ses- 
visible  to  all  observers,  and  which  gave  him  an  sion  expressed  in  a  more  conciliatory  form,  to 
intuitive  insight  into  the  effect  of  measures.  Ho  which  the  answers  were  not  yet  received."  (See 
waslongtheehairmanofthecommitteeof  ways  Heset,  Patbick.)  When  in  the  same  year  a 
and  means — a  place  always  of  labor  and  re-  congress  met  at  New  York,  and  Tirgmia  was 
sponsibility,  and  of  more  then  than  now  when  prevented  by  her  governor  from  sending  depu- 
theelementsofrevenuewerelessabundant;  and  ties,  the  assembly  of  that  state  forwarded  to 
no  man  could  have  been  placed  in  that  situa-  England  petitions  of  a  character  similar  to  those 
tion  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  whose  known  adopted  by  the  congress.  The  address  to  the 
sagacity  was  not  a  pledge  for  the  safety  of  his  king  was  written  by  Randolph.  On  April  13, 
lead  in  the  most  sudden  and  critical  circum-  1706,  on  the  death  of  Speaker  Robinson,  Ran- 
stanoes.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  that  emi-  dolph  was  made  speaker  of  the  house  of  bur- 
nent  statesman  habitually  consulted  during  tho  gesses,  resigning  about  the  same  time  his  office 
period  of  their  friendship,  and  to  whom  he  care-  of  attorney-general.  In  the  measures  of  oppo- 
flilly  communicated  his  plana  before  they  were  sition  to  the  Snglish  government  he  now  took 
given  to  the  public."  Randolph  was  one  of  the  a  conspicuous  part.  In  March,  1773,  on  the 
largest  slaveholders  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  time  reception  of  copies  of  an  address  and  resolution 
of  his  death  possessed  318  slaves,  whom  by  his  from  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  Randolph 
will  he  manumitted,  at  the  same  time  beqneath-  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  urging  m- 
ing  funds  for  their  settlement  and  mwntenance  stant  and  bold  action.  A  committee  of  vi^- 
in  a  free  state.  In  1803,  as  chairman  of  the  lance  was  appointed,  of  which  he  was  one,  to 
committee  upon  a  memorial  ftiDm  Indiana  ask-  obtain  the  most  aeonrate  and  clear  intelligence 
ing  for  permission  to  introduce  slaves  into  that  of  all  acts  of  parliament  affecting  the  rights  of 
territory  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  ordi-  tlie  colonies;  and  it  was  also  anthorized  to 
nance  of  1787,  he  reported  adversely  to  tho  open  a  correspondence  with  the  other  colonies, 
petition  on  the  ground  that  the  ordinance  was  In  the  convention  which  met  in  Aug.  1774,  at 
"  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  Williamsburg,  Randolph  presided,  and  was  one 
and  prosperity  of  the  north-western  country."  of  the  delegates  elected  to  the  continental  con- 
— See  "  Life  of  John  Randolph,"  by  Hugh  A,  gress  appointed  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
Garland  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Sew  York,  1850).  following  September  On  the  assembling  of 
RANDOLPH,  Peyton,  an  American  p  t  t  that  b  d  he  wa.  unan  m  nsly  elected  its  pres- 
president  of  the  first  congress,  bom  in  Vi  gm  a  d  nt,  h  t  m  n  qn  n  e  of  ill  health  held 
in  1733,  diedin  Philadelphm,  Oct.23, 1775  H  that  p  ti  n  nly  5  6  weeks.  In  1775  he 
was  the  second  Bon  of  Sir  John  Randolph  and  p      ded  o       the         nd    onvention  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  which  assembled  at  Richmond  on  March  diaeontinued   in  1836,     Hia  next  work  waa 

20,  and  was  elected  again  as  a  delegate  to  con-  BeuUcheGeieMchteimZeitalteTderSeforTnation 

gress,  with  the  substitulion  of  Jefferson  in  his  ("  History  of  Germany  in  the  Time  of  the  Rof- 

place   in   ease   of   his    non-attendance.     That  ormation,"  6  vols.,  Berlin,  I839-'47),  in  which 

body  mot  at  Philadelphia  on  May  10,  1775,  and  he  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  of  Protestantism. 

Eandolph  was  re§lected  president;  but  finding  This  worli,  which  has  also  been  translated  into 

it  necessary  to  retarn  to  Vir^ia  to  resume  English  by  Mi's.  Austin,  is  considered  liis  best, 

the  duties  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  It  was  followed  by  Neun  BOcher  Freamtclier 

he  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  John  Ilaa-  Oemhichten  {3  vols.,  Berlin,  I8i7-'8),  for  aid  in 

ooolt.     He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy.     He  was  writing  which  the  Prussian  archives  were  for 

a  man  of  esoeilent  judgment,  though  without  the  first  time  opened.    This  work  has  been 

genina,  of  imposing  presence,  incorruptible  in-  translated  by  Sir  A.  and  Lady  Duff  Gordon, 

tegrity,  and  extremely  intolerant  to  religious  nnder  the  title  of  "Memoirs  of  the  House  of 

dissenters.    He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Brandenburg,  and  History  of  Prussia  during 

"William  and  Mary.  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries."    Turning  his  at- 

EANGOON,  the  commercial  capital  of  Pegu,  tention  to  French  histoiy,  he  wrote  Franadmoke 

situated  on  the  left  bank  of  thoE.  branch  of  6eschiehtevor7uh3alichim,16teitundl8t^tJahr- 

the  Irrawaddy,  about  2G  m.  from  the  sea,  in  hundert  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1853-'6),  which  con- 

lat.  16"  47'  N.,  long.  96°  18' E;  pop.  20,000.  tains  an  account  of  Protestant  struggles  in  that 

About  3  m.  below  the  town  the  river  divides  country.    Beside  these  he  has  written  JahrM- 

iuto  two  arma,  both  of  which  are  navigable,  cher  dea  Hetitscheit  Seic^  unter  dem  SiicTisiicken 

but  the  W.  branch,  caDed  the  Rangoon  river,  is  Manse  ^3  vols.,  Berlin,  1837-'40),  and  several 

generally  preferred.     The  town  extends  about  other  historical  works. 

a  mile  along  the  river,  and  the  streets  arc  nar-  EANKIF ,  a  central  co.  of  Miss.,  bordered 
row  bnt  clean  and  well  paved.  The  houses  are  V.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Pearl  river  and  drained 
raised  on  posts,  but  there  are  a  few  built  of  by  its  branches ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
brick,  chiefly  belonging  to  Europeans,  and  since  in  1860,  13,637,  of  whom  7,105  were  slaves, 
jupation  by  the  British  the  place  has  been  Its  surface  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  ita 
There  are  some  curious  Buddhist  soU  is  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
pagooas  and  monuments.  Rangoon  was  built  1850  were  217,678  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  68,- 
in  1755,  when  the  Burmese  conquered  Pegu.  208  of  sweet  potatoes,  66,105  lbs,  of  rice,  and 
It  is  well  suited  for  ship  building,  as  the  tide  2, 676  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  15  churches, 
rises  from  18  to  24  feet,  auda  largo  quantity  of  and  349  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is 
teak  timber  is  floated  down  the  Irrawaddy,  In  intersected  by  the  southern  Miasisappi  railroad, 
Jan,  1852,  Rangoon  was  taken  by  the  British,  which  passes  through  the  capital,  Brandon. 
In  1853  it  suffered  from  a  severe  fire  which  EANTOUL,  PlObeut,  jr.,  an  American  states- 
burned  a  great  part  of  the  town ;  and  ^ain  in  man,  born  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  May  13, 1805,  died 
1855  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  Aug.  7, 1862,  His  father, 

EANXE,  Leopold,  a  German  historian,  born  who  survived  him  for  several  years,  was  long 
in  Wiehe,  near  Naumburg,  Dec.  21, 1795,  In  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  The  son 
1818  he  became  principal  teacher  of  the  gym-  was  educated  at  Phillips  academy,  Andover, 
nasium  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  but  occupied  and  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  was  gradu- 
himself  chiefly  with  historical  studies.  In  1824  ated  in  1826.  He  studied  law  with  John  Pick- 
appeared  at  Berlin  the  Ist  volume  of  his  Qe-  ering  in  Salem,  was  admitted  to  the  Esses  bar 
tchiiAtederBomanMekewnd&ermarmeheVolher-  in  1837,  and  for  several  years  practised  in 
-non  1494-1555,  He  was  in  1825  made  profes-  Gloucester,  from  which  town  he  was  in  1834 
Bor  of  history  in  Berlin,  and  soon  afterwas  sent  and  in  3  succeeding  years  elected  a  member  of 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  Vienna,  Venice,  the  legislature,  where  he  distinguished  himsdf 
Eome,  and  Florence,  to  search  for  iiistorical  as  a  refonner  and  as  an  advocate  of  the  rights 
materials  in  the  archives  of  those  cities.  The  and  interests  of  the  common  people.  He  ex- 
results  of  his  labors  were  first  made  manifest  erted  himself  for  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
in  a  work  entitled  FUraten  und  Yolhm-  voa  Sud-  ishment,  and  made  a  report  to  tlie  legislature 
euTopa  im  ISten  wad  Vltenjahrhuvdert  (1837).  on  that  subject,  which  is  stUl  one  of  the  stan- 
In  1829  he  published  Die  Serbuehe  BeniAution,  dard  authorities  of  the  opponents  of  the  prac- 
in  1831  Ueoer  die  Ver»^K5mng  aw  Vene&ig,  tice.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
and  in  1834  YorUsungea  ear  Qesdiiehte  der  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  and  gave 
Italienigche  Paede.  His  work  entitled  Die  much  lime  and  attention  to  the  advancement 
SdmUchen  S'^pite,  ihre  Kircke  und  ihr  Stoat  of  the  system  of  public  instruction.  In  1848 
("ThePopesoiEome,  their  ChurchandState,"  tha  president  appointed  him  collector  of  the 
3  vols.,  Berlin,  1884~'6)  has  been  three  times  port  of  Boston,  and  in  1845  he  was  made  U.  S. 
translated  into  Engliah;  by  Mrs.  Austin  in  1840;  district  attorney.  In  1851  he  was  elected  U.  S. 
by  Scott,  with  an  introductory  essay  by  Merle  senator  to  succeed  Daniel  Webster  for  the  short 
D'Anbign^,  in  1846;  and  by  E.  Foster  in  1848;  remainder  of  his  term;  and  in  the  same  year. 
In  1833  he  began  the  SialOTiseh-poUtische  ZeiU  having  taken  his  position  prominently  among 
tchrift  (vol.  i.,  Hamburg,  1883 ;  vol,  ii.,  Berlin,  the  opponents  of  the  estension  of  slavery,  ttie 
1833-'B),  whidi  being  decried  as  illiberal  waa  freesoilers  of  his  district  united  with  the  demo- 
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crats  in  electing  him  to  the  TT,  S.  honse  of  rep-  era,  and  a  cyhndrical  spiked  fruit.    Maddock, 

resentatjves,  of  which  he  was  a  member  at  the  a  celebrated  florist,  enumerates  800  sorts  with 

time  of  his  sudden  death.    A  volume  of  Jiia  proper  names  and  ranged  in  groups  according 

speeches  and  writings,  with  a  memoir,  was  to  their  several  colors,  as  purple,  gray,  crim- 

pablished  in  Boston  in  1864.  son,  red,  rosy,  orange,  yellow,  white.    Tliese 

EANUNOULUS  (Lat.,  a  little  frog),  the  bo-  have  some  characteristic  mark  by  which  they 

tanical  name  of  certain  herbaceous  plants  with  are  known,  and  were  produced  by  sowing  the 

more  or  less  divided  leaves  and  showy  flowera,  seeds  of  the  finest  semi-double  varieties.  What- 

which  grow  in  places  frequented  by  the  frog,  ever  is  the  parent  plant,  none  of  its  offspring, 

The  ranunculi  are  either  perennial  or  annufd,  however  numerous,  resemble  it.    Thus  an  end- 

with  mostly  radical  leaves,  and  flowers  either  less  variety  can  be  expected,  and  ont  of  a  large 

solitary  or  somewhat  corymbed,  the  prevalent  number  only  the  very  best  are  selected..   To 

color  yellow,   though  sometimes  white ;    the  increase  these,  the  roots  are  carefully  divided, 

cfllyr  has  5  sepals,  and  the  corolla  5  petals,  each  division  flowering  in  the  second  year, 

with  a  scale  or  pit  inside  each  petal  at  base ;  There  are  two  distinct  sorts  known  as  the 

the  stamens  are  numerous ;  the  fruit  (acAenes)  Turkey  and  the  Persian,  both  of  which  require 

many,  compressed,  ovate,  pointed,  and  dis-  a  rich  loamy  soil  that  is  well  mannred.    They 

posed  in  roundish  or  cylindrical  heads.    They  are  planted  in  the  antumn,  by  placing  their 

bear  the  names  of  spearworts,  crowfoots,  but-  smalt,  forked,  tuberous  roots   6   or   8   inches 

tercaps,  kingcups,  and  the  like,  in  reference  apart  in  beds  of  soil  free  from  stones,  it  being 

to  the  form  of  the  fol'  g         th     b   ght  h  f      dthtt       gbl           'ng  is  thereby  se- 

and  shape  of  the  bios,  m       Th                dus  ur  d  — Th         p     es     f      nunculus,  known 

is  the  type  of  the  natural      d                    /  aa  b             p           k          p     adventitious  from 

which  embraces  herbs  wdyv]            dbEi  mwdin  our  pastures, 

shrubby  plants,  all  con  p              f       h    b       ty  fi  Id      and  m     d            Th  y  are  conspicuous 
of  their  flowers    and   th           dtyfthttf     th      irf,        plpd  golden-hued  blos- 

juioes,  found   growing  f       h     m    t  part  m         d  ar      ttr            pi     ts  in  the  garden 

northern  frigid  and  t     p      te                  Th  wh          th  ir  d    bl    fl  w      d  form,  requiring 

number  of  species  of  ran        1             rd    g  t  1                  al  takm       p  of  the  roots  and 

Persoon's  Synopm  in  1807       86    b  t       th  t       pi    t          Th  j         h    bulbous  crowfoot 

Sbrtus  Brita,nnicv9,  p  bl  h  d       18S0   th  {R  J>  lit         L       )  w  h      solid  fleshy  root, 

are  96  enumerated ;  th        mb     f  nnd       th  nm                d   Im    t        tic ;  the  tall  erow- 

United  States  alone,  according  to  Torrey  and  foot  (S.  acris,  Linn.),  with  a  fleshy,  fibrous 

Gray's  "  Flora  of  North  America,"  is  44,  in-  root ;  and  the  creeping  crowfoot  (R.  repent, 

eluding  a  few  that  are  considered  doubtful;  Linn.),  with  a  prostrate  stem  and  numerous 

several  are  regarded  as  adventitious  from  Eu-  runners.   A  widely  distributed  species,  ranging 

rope.    A  few  are  remarkable  for  beauty,  such  from  extreme  arctic  America  to  the  Ebeky 

as  the  alpine  crowfoot  (E.  a^estrig,  Lina,),  a  mountains,  and  appearing  in  other  parts  of  the 

little  plant  8  to  8  inches  high,  with  thickened  United  States,  is  Pursh's  crowfoot  (S.  Purshii, 

fibrous  roots,  smooth  leaves  with  3  to  5  lobes,  Eiehardson),  and  the  R.  Sabinii  of  E.  Brown  is 

flower  8t«ms  either  Bolitary  or  several ;  flow-  one  of  the  few  plante  that  constitute  the  scanty 

era  1  or  3  at  the  summit,  white;  petals  re-  flora  of  Melville's  island.    The  early  crowfoot 

carved,  heart-shaped.  It  is  found  on  the  highest  (E.faaeiealaria,  Muhlenberg)  is  one  of  the  first 

summits  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  on  the  Jura,  harbingers  of  a  New  England  spring ;  its  flow- 

hloomJQg  in  June  and  July.    The  fair  maids  of  ers  are  small  and  yellow.    The  smSl-flowered 

France  (E.  aconitifoliua,  Linn.)  is  of  a  different  crowfoot  (E.  aboTtivvt,  Linn.)  blossoms  early  in 

style,  having  a  stem  2  or  S  feet  high,  palmipar-  shady  places,  and  ventures  into  the  garden  as  a 

tite,  toothed,  andincised  leaves,  and  white  bios-/  weei    A  curious  variety  known  as  the  E.  a. 

Boms  of  6  or  6  petals  and  pubescent  sepals,  var.  micranthua  is  byno  means  common.    The 

There   is   a   multiplex-petallod   variety  much  sea  crowfoot  (if.  eym&aferi'a,  Pursh)  prefers  the 

cultivated  in  Europe,  under  the  above  fanoiftil  seaside  or  the  vicinity  of  salt  springs ;  it  has 

name,  as  a  choice  border  perennial ;  and  an-  been  found  from  the  Arctic  sea,  in  lat.  68°,  and 

other  variety  is  known  in  the  wild  state,  in  met  with  on  saline  spots  across  the  continent  to 

which  the  leaves  differ  permanently  in  their  the  Pacific  ocean. — The  order  Tanuneuiaeem 

shape.    Several  aquatic  species  with  finely  cut  comprises  many  other  beautiful  flowering  plante, 

leaves  have  very  pretty  white  flowers,  which  such  as  the  anemone,  elematit,  adonis,  ealtha, 

rise  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  per-  froUim^  delpkinhim,  and  aquilegia,;  and  many 

haps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  crowfoots  nsefiil  m  medicine,  such  as  helleborua,  eoptis, 

is  the  common  garden  ranunculus  (.S.  jlsiatii™*,  aconitam,  sai  podophyllum.    In  geographical 

Willd.),  frois  the  fact  that  it  is  the  original  type  distribution,  the  largest  proportion  is  found  in 

and  parent  of  innumerable  superb  forms  with  Europe,  which  contains  more  than  J  of  the 

double  and  mnltiplex-petalled  flowers  of  every  whole ;  very  few  are  found  in  Africa,  and  North 

shade  and  hue.    This  species,  indigenous  to  the  America  possesses  about  J. 

Levant,  is  a  low  plant  with  temate  or  bitemate  EANZ  DES  VAOHES,  the  name  applied  to 

radical  leaves,   an  erect,  simple  or  branched  cert^n  simple  melodies  played  by  the  mountain 

flower  stalk,  variously  colored,  6-petaJled  flow-  shepherds  of  Switzerland  upon  the  Alpine  horn, 
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and  which  are  identified  TTith  the  scenes  and  cieat  and  modem,  has  declared  by  ita  criminal 

pursuits  incidental  to  pastoral  Jifo.    The  term,  ccnle  its  abhorrence  of  this  oftente  and  afti\od 

which  ia  rendered  in  German  by  Kuhreihen,  to  its  doramission  the  severest  pumshmints   By 

means  literally  cow  rows,  and  is  ao  called  from  the  Mosaic  law,  to  rarish  a  dam  el  w  ho  w  as 

the  fact  that  tbe  cattle,  when  answering  the  betrothed  to  another  was  a  trune  puni  hiblo 

musical  call  of  the  shepherd,  move  toward  him  with  death ;  and  in  case  of  one  not  bUrotbe  1 

in  a  row,  preceded  by  those  wearing  bells,  the  offender  was  compelled  to  take  the  damsel 

The  character  of  theae  melodies,  which  are  to  wife  and  pay  her  father  a  fine  of  50  sheki.ls 

scarcely  Buch  in  fact,  as  they  a*e  not  governed  By  the  civil  law  rape  was  punishable  with  death 

by  the  ordinary  rules  of  music,  varies  m  differ-  and  confiscation  of  goods.     Unlike  our  law, 

ent  parts  of  Switzerland.    They  are  in  general  however,  the  civilians  made  no  distinction  be 

without  words.     A  collection  of  the  various  tween  rape  as  defined  by  ns,  of  which  force  is 

£ang  des  Vaehes  and  other  Swiss  Mrs  was  pub-  the  characteristic  element,  and  seduction  with- 

lished  in  1818  under  the  title  of  Sammlung  von  out  force,  of  which  the  criminal  law  of  Eng- 

Sehweher  Kuhreihen  und  Volkaliedern  (Bern),  land  and  of  the  United  States  takes  no  cogni- 

They  are  also  incorporated  in  the  Allgetminei  zance ;  and  bythe  civil  law  the  unlawful  carnal 

Sefiweher  lA^derhuck,  published  in  18B1.  knowledge  of  a  woman  with  her  consent  was 

BAIfZANI,  Cauillo,  an  Italian  naturalist,  subject  to  the  same  severity  of  pnnisbment  as 
born  in  Bologna,  June  22,  17T5,  died  there,  if  obtained  forcibly  and  against  her  will.  This, 
April  33,  1841.  At  the  age  of  32  he  became  we  aretold,  was  because  the  Roman  lawenter- 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  tained  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  virtue  and 
Fano,  where  he  received  holy  orders,  and  chastity  of  woman,  that  it  wonld  not  presume 
taught  until  1798.  Political  disturbances  com-  her  to  be  capable  of  a  violation  of  those  quali- 
pelling  him  then  to  return  to  Bologna,  he  was  ties,  unless  induced  thereto  by  the  evil  arts  and 
appointed  keeper  of  the  botanical  garden  of  solicitations  of  man;  and  in  order  to  secure 
that  city,  and  in  1803  professor  of  natural  his-  her  the  more  effectually  from  the  danger  of 
tory  in  the  university,  of  which  he  became  rec-  these,  it  made  such  a  violation  of  chastity,  how- 
tor  in  1824.  In  1839  he  introduced  a  course  ever  consummated,  equally  a  crime  in  him,  and 
of  lectures  on  geology,  a  study  which  had  re-  visited  its  penalties  upon  him  alone.  By  the 
ceived  little  favor  in.  Italian  schools.  His  prin-  Saxons,  rape  was  also  esteemed  a  felony  and 
cipa!  work  ia  his  j^femenft  rij  gooZoyw,  of  which  punished  with  death,  though  the  woman  rav- 
10  volumes  were  published,  and  which  his  ished  (if  single)  might  redeem  the  offender  ftom 
death  left  incomplete.  -execution  if  she  were  willing  to  accept  htm  as 

RAOUL-ROOHETTE,  Dgaritfe,  a  French  ar-  hor  husband,  and  he  were  willing  to  be  so  re- 
chiBolo^st,  born  at  St.  Amand,  department  of  deemed.  But  William  the  Conqueror,  probably 
Oher,  March  9,  1790,  died  July  5,  1854.  Ho  deeming  the  punishment  of  death  too  severe, 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  Bourges,  re-  altered  it  to  castration  and  loss  of  the  eyes.  In 
paired  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  21,  and  in  1813  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  law  was  still  further 
obtained  a  prize  at  the  institute  for  a  work  modified,  and  rape  was  declared  to  be,  and  was 
upon  the  "History  of  the  Greek  Colonies."  punished  as,  a  misdemeanor  only;  but  the  con- 
In  1815  he  succeeded  M.  Gnizot  in  the  profes-  sequences  of  this  amelioration  proving  disas- 
Borshipofhistoryat  the  faculty  of  letters.  He  trous  and  inducing  a  fearful  increase  of  the 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip-  crime,  10  years  afterward,  during  the  same 
tions,  and  one  of  the  contributors  tO'the  Jour-  reign,  it  was  restored  to  the  rank  of  felony  and 
Tial  de»  sccoanti  in  1816 ;  succeeded  Millin  as  punished  as  before  with  death  ;  but  by  9  George 
keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  modals  in  the  royal  IV.  and  4  and  5  Victoria  it  was  made  a  non- 
library  in  181B ;  held  the  office  of  royal  censor  capital  felony,  punishable  by  transportation  for 
of  newspapers  ii)  1830 ;  and  was  assistant  of  life,  instead  of  death,  as  formerly.  In  the  Uni- 
Quatremire  de  Quinoy  in  the  chwr  of  archm-  ted  States,  although  by  statute  the  punishment 
ologyin  1824,  and  succeeded  him  in  1836.  In  varies  somewhat  in  different  states,  it  is  by  all 
1828  he  was  one  of  the  scientific  commission  treated  asfelony  and  punished  either  with  death 
sent  by  the  French  government  to  the  Morea.  or  imprisonment  for  life. — It  was  for  a  long 
He  wasadmitted  ia  1838  totheacademy  of  fine  time  an  unsettled  question  what  was  requisite 
arts,  of  which  he  became  perpetual  secretary  to  constitnto  this  offence,  and  proof  of  the  full 
in  the  following  year.  The  government  of  accomplisbmentof  the  act  was  once  considered 
1848  deprived  him  of  his  office  as  keeper  of  the  indispensable  in  order  to  secure  a  conviction, 
cabinet  of  medals.  His  works  on  arobMoIogi-  As  far  as  the  wrong  and  outrage  to  the  indi- 
ca!  subjects  are  extremely  numerous.  vidual  is  concerned,  the  crime  is  perhapsequally 

RAPE  (law  French,  rapt ;  law  Latin,  rap-  entire  where  the  offence  is  imperfectly  com- 
(us),  the  violation  or  carnal  knowledge  of  a  mitted.  But  the  physical  completion  of  the 
woman,  forcibly  and  agmiat  her  will.  Early  offence  is  not  now  necessary,  in  law,  to  corn- 
English  statutM,  which  have  perhaps  in  the  plete  the  guilt  of  the  offender;  for  it  is  not  the 
United  States  the  force  of  common  law,  extend  degreeof  gratification  to  the  lust  of  the  ravisher 
this  to  the  case  of  a  woman  child  under  the  age  which  gauges  the  degree  of  criminality,  but  the 
of  10  years  carnally  known  either  with  or  iijjury  done  to  the  person  and  feelings  of  the 
against  her  will.    Every  civilized  natJon,  an-  victim,  and  the  dastardlyviolationof  that  mod- 
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estj  and  sense  of  delicacy  which  nature  has  eTidenceofgnilfbeforeeonvictin^the  accused; 
implanted  ia  the  female  heart.  Force,  as  we  for,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  further  remarks:  "It 
have  before  olmerved,  is  a  necessary  element,  is  true  rape  is  a  moat  detestable  crime,  and 
and  the  offence  must  be  perpetrated  against  the  therefore  ought  severely  and  impartially  to  be 
will  of  the  party  ravished.  Though  the  wo-  punished  with  death;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
man  at  first  consent,  yet  if  she  is  afterward  bered  that'  it  is  an  accusation  easily  made  and 
forced,  or  if  her  consent  is  obtained  tJirough  hard  to  be  proved,  and  harder  to  be  defended 
dnress  or  fear  of  death,  it  is  equally  a  rape;  by  the  party  accused,  though  never  so  inno- 
aod  so  careful  is  our  law  of  the  rights  and  cent;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  state  several 
safety  of  all  classes  and  persons,  that  even  a  singolar  cases,  which  came  under  his  own  judi- 
coramoaprostitutemaybetliesubject  of  arape,  cial  observation,  and  in  which  innocent  parties 
though  by  the  civil  law  she  could  not  be.  But  falsely  and  maliciously  accused  of  this  crime 
fraud  is  not  equivalent  to  force,  and  in  the  case  narrowly  escaped  conviction.  The  defendant 
of  Jackson,  who  aecompJished  his  purpose  by  may  impeach  the  character  of  the  prosecutrix 
personating  the  woman's  husband  during  his  by  general  evidence,  but  particular  acts  of  mis- 
absence,  it  was  held,  after  careful  consideration  conduct  or  immorality  ai'e  inadmissible.  As 
by  the  judges,  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  regards  the  testimony  of  children  under  10 
of  rape,  but  simply  of  an  assault.  A  husband  years  of  ^e,  upon  whom  this  offence  has  been 
cannot  conunit  a  rape  upon  his  wife,  for  by  the  committed,  it  is  admissible  where  the  witness 
marriage  contract  she  yieldsherself  to  him,  and  is  old  enough  and  possesses  sufficient  i nstruc- 
she  cannot  afterward  retract  her  assent ;  but  if  tion  and  intelligence  to  understand  the  rela- 
he  is  present,  and  aids  in  prostituting  her  unto  tions  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  nature  of  an 
another  against  her  will,  he  becomes  thereby  oath ;  but,  like  that  of  older  oompiainants,  its 
equally  guilty  with  the  principal,  and  is  liable  credibility  depends  upon  similar  supporting 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  actual  perpetra-  circumstances.^As  in  other  felonies,  there 
tor  of  the  outrage.  An  infant  under  14  years  may  be  acce^ories  before  snd  after  the  fact; 
of  age  is  presumed  in  law,  on  the  ground  of  a  but  all  persons  actually  present,  aiding  and 
supposed  imbecility  of  body  if  not  of  mind,  to  abetting  its  eommisa.on,  are  principals,  and  are 
bemcapable  of  committing  a  rape;  and  though  hable  to  the  same  punishment  as  that  awarded 
as  to  other  felonies  the  miasiin  malitia  ^applet  to  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  outrage.  An 
atatein  holds,  it  isnot  so  as  regards  this  offence,  attempt  to  commit  a  rape,  which  is  usually  in- 
That  this  incapacity  in  either  respect,  physical  dieted  as  "  an  assault  with  an  attempt,"  &c., 
or  mental,  always  exists  prior  to  that  age  is  by  is  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  is  severely  punish- 
no  means  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  instances  ed  by  the  laws  of  the  vajioua  United  States, 
arenot  rare  in  whidi  the  child  has  reached  the  RAPE,  a  biennial  plant  which  is  cultivated 
age  of  puberty,  and  certainly  ia  which  the  mis-  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves  as  fodder 
ehievous  propensities  of  the  mind  have  been  for  sheep,  and  its  seed  for  furnishing  oil.  It 
fully  developed,  at  a  much  earlier  period;  hut  belongs  to  the  cabbage  or  turnip  family,  and 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  relating  to  per-  its  root  like  that  of  the  turnip  is  esculent,  and 
Bonal  responsibility,  the  law  must  draw  a  divid-  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  an  article  of 
ing  line  somewhere,  and  has  accordingly  fixed  food,  especially  by  the  French.  Two  species 
uponthisiimitationasbeiugmost  in  conformity  are  well  known  in  England;  Iramca,  rapa  or 
with  the  law  of  nature.  An  infant  may,  how-  prmcox,  the  summer  rape ;  and  B.  napus,  or  win- 
ever,  where  the  mischievous  intention  and  ca-  ter  rape.  In  France  the  so  called  colza  oil  is 
pacity  are  evident,  become  a  principal  in  the  obtained  from  the  brasiwa  campe»tria  olei/era. 
second  degree,  or  suffer  conviction  for  an  as-  This  oil  is  largely  employed  for  illuminating 
sault  with  intent. — The  party  ravished  is  acorn-  purposes,  and  particularly  for  lighthouses.  For 
petent  witness  against  the  accused;  but  her  preparing  the  oil  the  seeds  are  kept  stored 
credibility  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  some  months  until  they  are  perfectly  dry ;  and 
the  jury;  and  if  unsupported  by  other  direct  they  are  then  advantageously  submitted  to 
testimony,  it  must  depend  on  concurrent  steam  heat  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albumen, 
circumstances  for  confirmation;  aa  "for  in-  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  exists  in  the 
stance,"  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  "if  thewituess  seeds  together  with  muoUaginous  substances, 
be  of  good  tame,  if  she  presently  discovered  the  By  this  precaution  more  oil  is  obtained  and  of 
offence,  made  pursuit  after  the  offender,  showed  much  purer  character  than  the  green  seeds 
circumstances  and  signs  of  the  injury,  whereof  would  produce,  though  still  not  free  from  mu- 
many  are  of  that  nature  that  only  women  are  cus  and  coloring  matter.  It  is  purified  by  agi- 
the  most  proper  examiners  and  inspectors,  if  fating  it  with  about  ^^j  part  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  place  where  the  tact  was  done  was  remote  and  leaving  it  to  repose.  Other  methods  are 
from  people,  inhabitants,  or  passengers,  if  the  also  used,  Eape  oil  is  of  a  light  yellow  color, 
offender  fled  for  it;  these  and  the  liie  are  con-  and  has  a  peculiar  taste  and  smell.  It  contains 
curring  evidences  to  give  greater  probability  to  46  per  cent,  of  solid  fat,  which  congeals  at  about 
her  testimony,  when  proved  by  others  as  well  28  F,,  but  requires  a  heat  of  43°  to  melt  it 
as  herself."  In  charges  of  this  nature  the  again.  Beside  illumination,  its  uses  are  for  In- 
oourts  are  compelled  to  proceed  with  the  ut-  bricating  machinery,  especially  locomotive  and 
most  caution  and  care,  and  to  require  convinong  marine  engines,  and  after  thorough  purification 
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BO  Oil  appears  to  be  better  suited  for  thia  pur-  finest  works  of  both.    PreSniinent  among  the 

pose.    It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacturs  of  productions  of  Raphael  at  this  time  were  those 

woollen  goods,  and  of  some  kinds  of  leather,  testiljing  liis  devotion  for  the  Virpn,  to  whom 

and  in  soap  making.    The  residue  which  re-  he  in  afterlife  dedicated  a  chapel  in  the  church 

mains  afterthe  oil  is  expressed  b  known  aa  of  BantaMariadella  Kotouda  InEome.    "The 

rape  cake,  and  in  Great  Britdn  thia  is  esten-  mere  collection  of  all  the  Virgins  panted  or 

Mvely  used  as  a  manure,  being  even  imported  eyen  simply  designed  by  Raphael,"  says  Qna- 

from  the  continent  for  thia  purpose.     It  con-  trem^re  de  Quinoy,  "  and  the  detail  of  the  Ta- 

tains,  in  3,240  !ba.,  ammonia  340  ibs.,  phos-  riations  which  he  introdnced  into  his  composi- 

Ehorio  acid  43.7  lbs.,  potash  2T  lbs.  Pulver-  tions,  would  form  an  abridged  history  of  his 
■sA  and  drilled  in  wiUi  the  seed,  5S0  lbs,  are  genius."  The  Madonna  del  granduca,  recently 
Buffleient  to  the  acre ;  or  it  is  applied  to  good  in  the  Pitti  palace,  painted  either  during  hb 
advantage  in  a  compost  with  farmyard  ma-  first  visit  to  Florence  or  in  the  early  part  of 
nure.  It  is  particularly  benefloial  in  the  culture  his  longer  sojourn  there,  represents  the  liighest 
of  wheat,  and  also  of  turnips.  perfection  of  which  Pemgino's  type  was  capa- 
EAPHAEL  (Eaftabllo  Sanzio,  or  Sabti  ble.  Immediately  succeeding  this  in  date  were 
d'Cbbino),  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  TJrbino,  the  "  Madonna  of  the  Palm  Tree,"  now  in  the 
March  38  (Good  Friday),  1483,  died  in  Rome,  Ellesmere  coilection ;  the  Madmna  del  cardel- 
April  6  (Good  Friday),  1620.  He  belonged  lino  (of  the  goldfinch)  in  the  Florentine  gal- 
to  a  family  of  artists,  and  his  father,  a  man  of  lery,  so  called  because  the  little  St.  John  is 
moderate  ability,  was  his  firet  instructo  At  i  nfng  a  goldfinch  to  the  infant  Christ ; 
the  age  of  13  he  was  placed  in  the  sch  I  of  and  the  picture  in  the  Louvre  known  as  La 
Pemgino,  and  remained  with  him  nntU  n  a  1  h  lU  ya  dinUre,  in  which  the  Madonna  is  sit- 
30th  year,  assisting  him  in  many  of  his  m  ra  tmg  w  th  the  two  children  in  a  landscape  of 
portant  works,  but  attempting  nothing  wh  1  ur^a^  ng  beauty.  To  this  Florentine  period 
cannowbeanthenticatedashisownnnt  lab  t  bl  n  also  the  "  St.  Catharine"  in  the  British 
1500.  His  first  original  works  reflect  th  nan  n  t  nal  gallery,  the  two  little  "  St.  Georges" 
ner  of  Perngino,  bnt  eshihit  at  the  san  t  nbt  PetersbnrgandtheLouvre,  the  "Entomb- 
on  individuality  which  ripened  with  each  per-  ment"  in  the  Borghese  gallery,  and  the  well 
formanoe.  After  leaving  the  school  of  Peru-  known  portrait  of  himself,  "  the  mirror  of  the 
gino,  he  practised  his  art  for  about  a  year  in  pure  mi^d  from  which  emanated  his  earlier 
Perugia  and  its  neighborhood;  and  among  his  works,"  in  the  TJfiizi  at  Florence.  The  pro- 
pictures  of  this  period  are  the  "  Marriage  duction  of  works  like  those  made  Raphael's 
of  the  Virgin,"  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  name  famouSoverall  Ita!y,and  Pope  Juliusll., 
and  well  known  by  Longhi's  engraving,  the  who  was  contemplating  the  decoration  with 
"Knight's  Dream,"  in  the  British  national  gal-  frescoes  of  those  halls  of  the  Vatican  which 
lery,  the  "  Agony  in  the  Garden,"  "  St.  Michael  had  been  commenced  and  left  unfinished  by  bis 
and  St.  George,"  all  of  which  are  executed  in  predecessors,  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  IV.,  selected 
what  is  known  as  his  first  or  Peruginesque  him  for  the  task ;  and  so  peremptory  was  the 
manner.  In  1504  Raphael  visited  Florence  for  order  of  the  impatient  pontiif,  that  the  pjunter 
the  first  time,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  of  was  obliged  to  proceed  at  once  to  Rome,  leav- 
recommendation  from  the  duchess  of  Sora,  sis-  ing  several  of  his  pictures  to  be  finished  by 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  to  the  gonfaloniers  Ghirlaudaio  and  Fra  Bartolomeo.  In  the  mid- 
Soderini,  in  which  he  is  described  as  "  a  dis-  die  of  the  year  1508  Raphael  arrived  at  the 
erect  and  amiable  youth."  The  famous  compo-  papal  court,  and  forthwith  commenced  that 
sitionsbyLeonardodaVinciandMichol  Angelo,  grand  series  of  works  which  develop  hia  third 
known  as  the  "Battle  for  the  Standard  "and  the  or  Roman  manner.  His  frescoes,  covering  the 
"  Cartoon  of  Pisa,"  iUnstrating  passages  in  the  ceilingt  and  walls  of  three  chambers  or  eamere 
Florentine  wars,  had  recently  been  opened  to  and  a  large  saloon,  known  collectively  as  tie 
public  inspection,  and  to  their  influence,  proba-  "  Stan/e  of  Raphael,"  were  intended  to  glorify 
bly,  more  than  to  any  other  works  Raphael  con-  the  power  of  the  chnrch,  and  to  represent 
templated,  wag  due  the  new  era  which  thence-  Rome  as  the  centre  of  spiritnal  culture.  The 
forth  commences  in  his  development.  He  re-  first  saloon,  called  the  camera  delta  gegnatura, 
turned  in  the  same  year  to  Perugia,  and  for  he  dedicated  to  representations  of  theology, 
several  months  was  employed  in  painting  altar-  poetry,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence,  each  of 

Eleces  for  churches  in  that  city ;  after  which  which  is  personified  by  an  allegorical  fignre 

e  revisited  Florence,  where  he  remained  nntil  on  the  ceiling,  while  beneath,  on  the  4  sides 

the  middle  of  1508.    During  this  period  he  of  the  apartment,  are  painted  the  principal 

painted  about  30  pJctnres,  the  latest  of  which  subjeeK    "Theology,"  sometimes  cnlled  the 

were  essentially  after  the  general  style  of  the  "Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,"  consists  of  an 

Florentines,  and  particularly  of  Leonardo  da  assembli^e  of  doctors  and  dignitaries  of  tho 

Vinei.  Among  his  intimate  acquaintances  were  church  seated  in  council,  above  whom  is  repre- 

Ridolfo  GhirIandaio,the  Bon  of  Michel  Angelo's  sented,  in  the  symmetrical   and   conventional 

master,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo,  with  the  latter  of  manner  of  the  early  painters,  a  heavenly  glory, 

whom  he  maintained  a  friendship  which  ended  with   Christ  throned  on  clouds  and  presiding 

only  with  death,  and  to  which  we  partly  owe  the  over  a  host  of  patriardis,  saints,  and  angela. 
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This,  the  first  work  executed  by  Raphael  in  gaged  on  these  works  Raphael  execnted  in 

Rome,  is  also  the  last  of  hia  lirge  compoaitions  fresco  for  Agoatino  Chigi,  a  banker  of  Eome, 

which  contains  traces  of  hia  early  religious,  the  4  grand  figures  of  tha  Sibyls  in  the  Chigi 

Pernginesque  manner.    Tho  influence  of  the  chapel  of  Sta.  ifaria  della  Pace,  and  the  well 

antique,  which  he  here  first  felt  in  its  fulness,  known  "Trinmph  of  Galatea,"  beside   many 

the  proximity  of  Michel  Angelo,  who  was  then  Madonnas  and  other  easel  pictures.    His  ibr- 

painting  his  sublime  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  tnne  kept  pace  with  hia  celebrity,  and  ho  lived 

chapel,  and  the  importance  and  grandeur  of  in  princely  magnificence,  honored  by  tke  chief 

the  aubjects  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  garo  statesmen  and  authors  of  the  day,  and  admired 

a  new  impulse  to  his  genius,  and  he  reached  and  beloved  by  all  contemporary  artists,  ex- 

almost  at  a  single  step  the  limit  of  his  style,  cepting  Michel  Angelo,  whose  haughty  spirit 

His  nest  work  in  point  of  date,  "  Poetry"  or  ill  endured  the  fame  of  his  young  rival.    Dur- 

"  Parnassus,"    representing    an    assembly    of  ing  the  progresaof  the  later  works  in  tho  atante 

Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  poets  on  Mount  Leo  X.  employed  Raphael  on  two  other  im- 

Farna^Bus,  with  Apollo  and  the  Muses  in  the  portant  nndertakings,  the  decoration  of  the 

centre,  marks  perhaps  the  transition  period ;  loggU,  or  open  galleries  I'unning  round  3  sides 

but  in  "Philosophy"orth.e  "School  of  Athens,"  of  the  court  of  St.  Damasns(tne  older  portion 

which  followed,  the  Roman  style  is  matured,  of  the  Vatican),  and  the  designs  for  the  tapes- 

The  composition  represents  a  grand  hall  or  tries  of  the  Sistine  chapel.    For  the  log^e  he 

portico,  in  which  are  oliaracteristically  group-  forniahed  a  celebrated  series  of  designs  from 

ed  the  ^|eat  philosophers  and  sages  of  anti-  the  Old  Testament,  known  as  "  Raphael's  Bi- 

quity.     The   remMuing  fresco   in  this  stanza,  ble,"  and  which    were  executed  in   13  small 

"Jurisprudence,"  owing  to  the  peculiar  con-  cupolas  on  the  gallery  on  tho  3d  story  by  Giu- 

strnetion  of  the  wall,  is  divided  into  3  com-  lio  Romano,  IVanceseo  Penni,  Pellegrino   da 

Eositions,  Gregory  delivering  the  ecclesiastical  Modena,  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  others  of  his 
Lw  and  Justinian  promulgating  his  code  of  pupils.  A  variety  of  beautiful  arabesque  orna- 
civil  law,  above  which  are  female  personifica"  ments  and  stuccoes  in  the  same  gallery  were 
tions  of  prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance,  executed  from  his  designs  by  Giovanni  da 
These  frescoes  were  finished  in  1511,  and  ap-  Udine,  The  cartoons  for  tapestries,  prepared 
pear  to  have  been  immediately  succeeded  by  probably  between  1518  and  1516,  represent 
those  in  the  »tansa  of  Heliodorus,  so  called  the  highest  efforts  of  Raphael's  genius  in  his- 
from  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  Heliodoms  torieal  composition.  Tliey  are  fi'om  14  to  18 
from  the  temple,  as  related  in  the  2d  book  of  feet  in  length  by  13  in  height,  and  are  color- 
Maccabees,  which  is  painted  on  oOe  of  its  walb.  ed  in  distemper.  The  subjects  illustrated  are 
]ji  this  composition  the  group  of  Heliodorus  and  the  "Death  of  Ananias,"  '"Elymas  the  Sor- 
the  pursuing  angels  is  especially  noticeable  for  cerer  struck  with  Blindness,"  "The  Healing 
its  supernatural  power.  The  "Mass  at  Boi-  of  the  Lame  Man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
eena,"  "  Attila  terrified  by  a  Celestial  Vision,"  Temple,"  "  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishe%" 
and  "St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison"  occupy  "Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,"  "Paul  preach- 
the  remMning  walls  of  this  stanza  ;  and  on  the  ing  at  Athens,"  and  "  The  Charge  to  Peter ;" 
ceiling  are  representations  of  the  promises  of  these  cartoons,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rubens, 
God  to  the  fonr  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  were  purchased  by  Charles  I.  of  England,  and 
Jacob,  and  Moses.  Julius  died  during  the  prog-  are  now  deposited  in  Hampton  Court  pal- 
ress  of  the  work,  but  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  ace.  The  remninins  cartoons  of  the  series, 
directed  its  completion,  as  also  that  of  the  other  representing  tho  "Stoning  of  Stephen,"  the 
works  in  the  Vatican  on  which  Raphael  was  "  Converaion  of  St.  Paul,"  and  "Paul  in  the 
engaged,  beside  intrusting  htm  with  now  ones.  PiTson  of  Philippi,"  are  lost.  The  original  tap- 
Before  this  time,  however,  commissions  mnlti-  estries,  for  which  the  pope  paid  the  maonfae- 
Elied  so  greatly  upon  the  painter's  hands,  that  tui-ers  in  Arras  60,000  gold  ducats,  after  various 
e  was  obliged  to  commit  to  the  best  of  tho  nratations  of  fortune,  are  now  in  the  Vatican, 
numerous  selioJara  who  now  resorted  to  him  bnt  are  so  injured  and  faded  that  the  general 
from  allpai'ts  of  Italy  the  execution  of  portions  effect  of  the  coloring  is  destroyed.  Raphael 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  remmning  itanze  from  his  also  furnbhed  the  designs,  but  not  the  cartoons, 
cartoons  and  designs.  In  this  manner  was  for  a  second  series  of  10  tapestries,  which  are 
painted  thesfanso&W'j'nceji^ii),  which  takesits  also  in  the  Vatican.  Amid  these  great  under- 
name from  the  principal  subject  illustrated,  the  takings  he  did  not  neglect  the  subjects  which 
"  Fire  in  tlie  Borgo,"  and  in  which  are  repre-  had  first  inspii-ed  his  pencil,  and  the  nnmerona 
eented  the  prominent  events  in  the  lives  of  Madonnas  and  holy  families  produced  during 
Popes  Leo  III.  and  IV.  The  frescoes  in  the  aala  his  residence  in  Rome  include  some  of  the  most 
di  Uoslantino,  the  last  of  the  series,  were  exo-  characteristic  and  admirable  of  his  works.  Dis- 
onted  after  his  death  under  the  direction  of  tinguished  among  them  is  the  wonderful  Ma- 
Giulio  Romano,  his  most  eminent  pupil.  They  donna  di  Sire  Sisto  (painted  lietween  1517  and 
all  suffered  from  neglect  after  the  removal  of  1530)  in  the  Dresden  gailery,  representing  the 
the  popes  to  the  Quirinal  palace,  and  were  Virgin  standing  in  a  miyestic  attitude  with  the 
cleaned  and  in  some  instances  restored  by  child  in  her  arms.  It  is  said  to  Iiave  been 
Carlo  Maratti  ia  the  18th  century.    While  en-  punted  at  once  on  the  canvas,  without  any 
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preliminarj  study,  and  has  been  engraved  in  a,  admirable  qualitiea  of  Raphael ;  that  no  earthly 

style  not  unworthyof  the  original  hyi'riedrich  renown  was  ever  bo  unsullied  hy  reproach,  so 

MllUer.     Other  celebrated  Madonnas  of  this  jastifled  by  merit,  so  confirmed  by  concurrent 

period  are  the  Aldobrandini  Madonna,  in  the  opinion,  so  established  by  time,"    His  life  has 

possession  of  Lord  Garvagh,  that  known  as  been  written  by  Quatremere  de  Quincy  and 

the  Bridgewater,  the  Vierge  au  diadirae  in  the  Passavant,  the  work  of  the  latter  being  the 

Louvre,  the  lovely  Madonna  delta  mdia  or  geg-  latest  and  fullest ;  and  more  briefly  by  Mrs. 

giola  ia  the  Pitti  palace,  the  Madonna  di  Foli-  Jameson  in  her  "Memoirs  of  the  early  Italian 

gno  in  the  Vatican,  that  called  the  "Pearl"  Painters."    Bee  also  Kugier's  "Handbook  of 

at  Madrid,  and  the  Madonna  del  pesce  in  the  Italian  Schools." 

Escurial,  the  two  laat  mentioned  being  altar-  EAPHALL,  Moeris  Jacob,  Ph.D.,  a  Jewish 

S'ecea  with  saints  assembled  around  the  Virgin,  rabbi  and  author,  born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
f  several  of  these  duplicates  exist,  and  all  ot  in  Si-jt  1T98,  Being  designed  by  his  parents 
them  have  been  repeatedly  engraved.  Among  lor  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
his  remaining  easel  pictures  are  the  St.  Cecilia  to  the  Jewish  college  at  Copenhagen,  where, 
now  in  Bologna;  the  "Archangel  Michael  when  but  13  years  old,  he  received  the  degree 
overcoming  the  Devil,"  in  the  Louvre;  "Chnst  of  chdbir  or  sociv4,  which  entitled  him  to  the 
bearing  the  Gross,"  known  aa  Zi>  spammt  di  designation  of  rabbi.  In  1812  lie  went  to 
Sieilia,  in  Madrid ;  and  his  last,  and  by  many  England,  and  there  acquired  so  complete  a 
considered  his  grandest  work,  the  "  Transtigu  masterj  of  English  as  to  speak  it  witli  the  flu- 
tation,"  in  the  Vatican,  painted  in  compet  tion  encr  ot  a  native.  In  1818-'20  he  made  a  tour 
with  Sebastian  del  Piombo's  "Raising  ot  Laz  of  the  continent,  and  In  1821  entered  the  nni- 
arua,"  of  which.  Michel  Angelo  ia  said  to  have  ^  eriitj  of  Giessen,  where  he  remained  nearly  4 
furnished  the  design.  Ofhisporti'aits,  of  which  year-,  In  1825  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  executed  npward  of  80,  the  most  famous  are  he  married  and  took  up  his  residence,  distin- 
those  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  S.,  the  origlnils  ot  gniAing  himself  as  a  lecturer  on  Hebrew  bibli- 
bothofwliichareinFlorence|Cardinals Libb  e  cd  poetry.  In  1834  he  commenced  a  weekly 
na,  Bembo,  de'  Medici,  anS  de'Eossi,  Joanna  of  pi„nodioal,  "The  Hebrew  Review,  or  Magazine 
Aragon,  and  the  "  Fornarina ,"  which  was  long  of  Rabbinical  Literature,"  tie  first  Jewish  pe- 
snpposed  to  I'epresent  one  of  his  mistresses,  bnt  riodical  ever  published  in  Great  BritMn;  bnt 
which  Passavant  considei-s  to  be  the  portrait  in  1836  impaired  health  compelled  him  to 
of  a  celebrated  improvisatrice  named  Beatrice  relinquisli  it.  Between  1834  and  1887  he 
Pio.  The  last  named  picture  is  in  the  Barbe-  translated  into  English  some  writings  of  Mat- 
rinipalaceinRome.  To  this  list  of  works  must  monides,  the  Sepher  ikkarim  or  "Book  of 
be  added  the  fresco  of  "  Cupid  and  Psyche"  in  Principles"  of  the  rabbi  Joseph  Albo,  and  the 
the  villa  Faraesina,  and  numerous  drawings  in  Yain  Lebani:m,,  a  work  on  ethics,  of  Rabbi 
chalk,  from  which  Marc'  Antonio  Rairaondi,'  Kaphtali  Hirtz  Wessely.  In  1839  he  published 
who  engraved  many  of  Raphael's  best  works,  "Festivals  of  the  Lord,"  a  series  of  essays  on 
executed  several  of  his  finest  plates.  If  in  ad-  Jewish  festivals.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews 
dition  we  mention  that  he  directed  the  con-  at  Damascus  in  1840  brought  him  into  intimate 
struction  of  St.  Peter's  from  his  own  plans  relations  with  the  chief  rabbi  of  England,  Dr. 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Bramante  in  1514,  S.  Hirschej,  for  whom  he  acted  as  secretary, 
beside  executing  serei'al  other  ai'chitectural  and  at  whose  instance  he  drew  up  an  expnrga- 
works ;  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  tory  declaration,  in  Hebrew,  English,  French, 
commenced  important  researches  into  the  ar-  and  German.  During  that  year  he  again  visit- 
ohiteetural  remains  of  Roman  antiquity ;  and  ed  Germany,  and  soon  after  his  return  publish- 
that  he  executed  at  least  one  statue  in  marble,  ed,  jointly  with  the  Rev.  D.  A.  De  Sola  of  Lon.- 
beside  designing  others,  we  have  the  record  don,  a  translation,  of  18  treatises  oftheffisAno. 
of  a  life  which,  considering  its  brevity,  is  with-  Soon  afterward  he  commenced,  in  connection 
out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  art.  He  died  with  Messrs.  Do  Sola  and  Dndenthal,  a  trans- 
of  a  fever  canght  in  superintending  some  lation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  copious 
subterranean  excavations,  'and  was  buried  in  notes,  of  which  only  Genesis  has  yet  been  pub- 
the  Pantheon,  near  the  remains  of  Maria  di  liahed.  In  18il  he  was  appointed  rabbi 
Bibbiena,  niece  of  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  preacher  to  the  synagogue  at  Birmingham, 
to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed.  Through  where  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  founding 
some  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  his  sepulchre,  of  a  Hebrew  national  school,  the  first  erected 
his  remains  were  exhumed  in  Sept.  1833,  and  by  the  provincial  Jews  of  England.  lie  was 
on  Oct.  18  reinterred  with  great  ceremony,  also  engaged  in  several  controversies  in  regard 
Of  his  private  character  Mrs.  Jameson  says ;  to  Judaism,  and  published  3  or  4  polemical 
"  There  WB3  a  vulgar  idea  at  one  time  prova-  works  on  the  subject.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
lent  that  Raphael  was  a  man  of  vicious  and  tribntor  to  periodicals,  and  lectured  with  suo- 
depraved  habits,  and  even  died  a  victim  to  cess  on  biblical  poetry,  the  post-biblical  history 
liis  excesses;  this  slander  has  been  silenced  of  the  Jews,  and  on  geography  and  statistics, 
for  ever  by  indisputable  evidence  to  the  con-  He  also  advocated  publidy  the  removal  of  the 
trary,  and  we  may  now  reflect  with  pleasnre  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  In  1849  he  de- 
that  nothing  rests  on  surer  evidence  than  the  t«rmined  to  remove  to  the  United  States,  and 
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on  his  departure  the    mayor  and   priooipal  by  critico-biographioal  andr  other  contributions 

inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  of  all  to  the  periodicals  Bikhure  haittim  (Vienna, 

denominations,  united   in   an  address   thank-  1820-'31}  and  ^erfiwi^ewiefi  (Vienna  and  Prague, 

ing  him  for  his  efforts  in  the  oanse  of  public  1833-46),  and  numerous  minor  dissertations  in 

education,  and  in  behalf  of  the  public  institu-  Hebrew  and  German  inserted  in  various  other 

tions  of  the  city.      The   address  was  accom-  publications.     He  translated  into  Hebrew  verse 

Eanied   by   a   purse   of   100   sovereigns.     On  Eacine's  "  Esther,"  entitled  Sheeritk  Jehudah 

is  arrival  in  New  York,  he  accepted  a  call  (Vienna,  1837).    His  principal  work  is  Hrekh 

from  the  first  Anglo-German  Hebrew  congre-  milUn  (Ist   vol.,   Prague,   1852),  which   is   to 

gation  of  the  city,  known  as  the  "  Great  Syna-  form  part  of  a  curaprehensive  historico-critical 

gogue,"  to  serve  them  as  rabbi  preacher.    In  dictionary  of  rabbinical  knowledge  in  two  divi- 

1863  he  published  "Devotional  Exercises  for  sions.     Having  offloiated  for  some  time  as  rab- 

the  Daughters  of  Israel;"  in  1866  his  lectures  bi  at  Tarnopol,  he  was  elected  in  1840  to  fill  a 

on  the  "  Post^Biblical  History  of  the  Jews,"  similar  office  at  Prague,  a  position  which  he 

carefully  revised,  in  3  vols. ;  in  1859  a  small  still  holdi.     His  70th  birthday,  in  1860,  was 

pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Path  to  Immortality ;"  the  occasion  of  salutatory  addresses  from  nu- 

aod  in  1861  a  discourse  under  the  title,  "  The  merous  Jewish  congregations  of  the  European 

Bible  View  of  Savery."  continent,  England,  and  America. 

RAPIDES,  a  W.  parish  of  La.,  separated  from  RAPP,  Geovm,  founder  of  the  sect  of  tie 
Texas  on  the  W.  by  the  Sabine  river,  bounded  Harmonists,  bom  in  Wflrtemberg  in  17Y0,  died 
N.  E.  by  Little  river,  and  interse'cted  by  the  at  Economy,  Penn.,  Aug.  7,  1847.  In  his 
Bed  and  Calcasieu  rivera;  area,  about  2,000  sq,  younger  days  he  believed  that  he  had  espe- 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 25,360,  of  whom  15,358  were  rienced  a  divine  call,  and  that  he  was  charged 
slaves.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  with  the  restoration  of  the  Christian  religion 
generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1855  to  its  original  purity.  He  did  not  long  confine 
were  610,646  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  15,084  himself  to  spiritual  matters,  but  formed  tie 
hhds.  of  sugar,  49,646  bbls.  of  molasses,  and  plan  of  a  community  organized  on  the  model 
22-385  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  Alesandria.  of  the  primitive  church  with  goods  in  cc 
BAPIN-THOYEAS,  Paul  de,  a  Erench  his-  As  in  the  promotion  of  this  object  he  v, 
torian,  horn  in  Castres  in  1661,  died  in  Wesel,  dered  by  the  state,  he  removed  in  18( 
May  16, 1726.  He  was  of  a  Protestant  family  his  followers  to  America.  (See  Hai 
whleli  came  originally  from  Savoy,  and  became  EAPP,  Jean,  a  French  general,  born  in  Gol- 
an advocate,  but  subsequently  turned  his  atten-  mar,  April  29,  1773,  died  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
tion  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  to  literary  Baden,  Nov.  18,  1821.  He  entered  a  cavalry 
studies.  Obliged  to  leave  France  by  the  revo-  regiment  in  the  French  army  as  a  private  in 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he*first  went  to  1788,  distinguished  himself  during  the  wars  of 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  1686,  and  from  the  revolution,  became  an  aide-de-camp  of  De- 
that  country  passed  over  to  Holland,  and  there  aaix  during  the  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  went 
joined  a  company  of  French  cadets,  and  follow-  with  that  general  to  Egypt.  After  the  battle 
ed  the  prince  of  Orange  (William  III.)  to  Eng-  of  Marengo  he  was  promoted  by  Napoleon, 
land.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  and  attached  to  his  staff.  When  Napoleoa 
Boyne,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  siege  became  emperor  Eapp  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Limerick,  and  in  consequence  forced  to  quit  of  brigadier-general.  At  the  battle  of  Auster- 
the  army.  He  afterward  became  tutor  of  the  litz  he  decided  the  victory  by  precipitating  his 
young  earl  of  Portland,  and  in  1707  settled  in  force  upon  the  Russian  imperial  guai-d,  driving 
Wesel,  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  composed  his  all  before  him,  and  taking  Prince  Repnin  pris- 
works.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  his  onerj  for  this  he  was  made  general  of  division. 
Biatoire  d'Anglete/rre  (9  vols.  4to.,  tlie  Hague,  He  distinguished  himself  highly  in  the  succeed- 
1734),  in  which  lie  narration  of  events  is  car-  jng  campaigns,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Goly- 
ried  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.  It  waa  min,  wiiere  he  was  wounded  for  the  9th  time, 
translated  by  N.  Tindal,  with  a  continuation  to  To  enable  him  to  recruit  his  health  he  was  in- 
the  death  of  George  I.,  and  often  printed  (3  trusted  with  the  government  of  Thorn,  and 
vols.  foL,  1733 ;  5  vols,  fol.,  1743 ;  31  vols.  8vo.,  subsequently  with  tliat  of  Dantzie.  He  waa  in 
1757).  The  work  is  generally  marked  by  ac-  the  campaign  against  Russia,  receiving  at  the 
curacyof  statement  and  clearness  of  expression,  Moskva  his  22d  wound;  and  after  the  disas- 
and  forma  a  complete  body  of  English  history  trous  result  of  that  invasion  he  threw  himself 
which  had  no  competitor  till  the  work  of  Hume ;  into  Dantzie,  where  he  was  blockaded  by  the 
as  a  carefti!  and  trustworthy  compilation  it  is  Prussians  and  Russians.  neheldoutl2months, 
scarcely  yet  superseded.  but  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender,  and  waa 
BAPOPORT,  SoLOMOs  jEiniDAn,  a  Jewish  carried  to  Russia  as  prisoner  of  war.  Eeturn- 
antiquary  and  rabbi,  born  in  Leraberg,  Austrian  ing  to  France  upon  the  first  restoration,  be  was 
Gfllicia,  in  June,  17S0.  He  first  attracted  at-  intrusted  by  Louis  XVIIT.  with  tbe  command 
tention  among  his  coreligionists  by  notes  to  a  of  the  first  army  corps,  charged  with  the  duty 
Talmudical  work  of  his  father-in-law.  Rabbi  of  resisting  the  march  of  Napoleon.  But,  fol- 
low NcUer,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  high-  lowing  the  exiiiiiple  of  others,  he  eoon  went 
est  rank  among  the  Hebrew  "writers  of  the  age  over  to  his  old  loader,  and  was  appointed  by 
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him  commander  of  the  Sth.  division,  member  RASK,  EaaMtis  CnKiSTris,  a  Danish  philol- 
of  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  commander-  ogist,  bora  in  Brendekilde,  near  Odenae,  on 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  There,  the  island  of  Tiinen,  Nov.  22,  1787,  died  in 
pressed  by  an  Austrian  army  fkr  superior  to  hi8  Copenhagen,  Nov.  14,  1833.  He  was  grad- 
In  numbers,  he  retired  to  Strasbourg,  and  ait^r  uated  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  was 
the  aecottd  restoration  betook  himself  to  Switz-  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  university  library 
erland.  In  1818  he  returned  to  France,  and  in  1808,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  north- 
was  received  with  favor  and  reinstated  in  the  ern  history  and  literature,  and  in  1811  pub- 
army.  When  the  news  of  Napoleon's  death  lished  in  Danish  his  first  woA,  an  "Introdue- 
reached  France,  Eapp  burst  into  tears  in  the  tion  to  the  Study  of  the  Icelandic  or  Old 
presence  of  the  whole  court.  He  wrote  a  de-  Norse  Language."  With  Njernp  in  1812  he 
aoription  of  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  and  also  left  a  made  a  journey  to  Sweden,  and  in  1813  went 
volume  of  "Memoirs,"  published  in  1823  to  Iceland  where  he  remauied  3  years  atudy- 

EAPPAHANNOOK,  a  river  in  the  E  part  g  its  L  story  and  1  tera  u  e  In  1816  he  de- 
of  Tirginia,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  term  ned  to  undertake  aj  urneyt  the  East, 
North  fork  and  other  small  streams,  which  r  se  and  aiter  rema  n  ng  some  t  n  e  in  *?  ockholm, 
in  the  Blue  ridge  and  unite  on  the  N.  E.  border  and  d  ng  the  years  1818  and  1819  in  Tin- 
of  Culpepper  co.  At  the  S.  E.  estrenuty  ot  land  and  St  Pete  "jburg  oo  uj  ^  with  the 
that  county  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Eap  study  ot  Fmn  h  Russ  an  Ar  en  an  Persian, 
idan,its  largest  tributary;  thenc« flowing  about  ai  1  Arab  c  went  to  Pers  a  a  d  ]a  scd  some 
40  m.  in  a  devious  course,  it  reaches  tide  nater  tune  n£  an  Teheran  Ispahan  Shuuz,  and 
at.  Frederic.'ibiirg,  where  by  a  fall  it  suprlies  amonf,  the  runs  of  Perseiiol  s  Thence  he 
valuable  power ;  thence  it  becomes  navigal  le  went  to  I  d  a  and  Ceylon  ret  med  to  Oopen- 
and  enters  Chesapeake  bay  by  an  estuary  about  hagen  in  ls23  was  soon  after  appointed  pro- 
'70  m.  long.  The  whole  length  in  a  straight  fessor  of  literary  history  m  the  university,  and 
line  from  its  soui-ces  to  Chesapeake  bay  is  about  in  1839  was  made  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
140  m,,  but  with  its  numei-ous  and  intricate  guages  and  first  librarian.  According  to  Bun- 
windings  its  real  length  must  be  nearly  twice  sen,  Eask  anticipated  to  a  cert«n  degree  some 
as  much.     Its  general  course  is  8.  E,  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  Grimm,  Bopp, 

RAPPAHANNOCK,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bor-  and  Burnouf.  In  bis  Icelandic,  Anglo-Sason, 
dered  N.  E.  by  the  North  fork  of  the  Bappa-  and  Frisian  grammars,  he  expounded  the  laws 
hanuock,  and  drained  by  others  of  its  head  wa-  of  those  languages  with  the  greatest  possible 
ters;  area,  about  250  sq.  ra.;  pop.  in  1860,  completeness,  first  promulgated  the  law  of  the 
8,850,  of  whom  3,520  were  slaves.  It  is  border-  transposition  of  sounds,  made  the  first  compar- 
ed on  the  N,  W.  by  the  Blue  ridge,  and  has  a  ative  exhibition  of  German,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
generally  fertile  BoU.  The  productions  in  1850  Lithuanian  grammars,  and  originated  the  re^ 
were  157,099  bushels  of  wheat,  218,216  of  In-  knowledge  of  the  Zend  language. 
dian  corn,  3,273  tons  of  hay,  2^785  lbs.  of  tobac-  EASKOLNIKS  (Euss.,  schismatics,  heretics), 
CO,  and  24,948  of  wool.  There  were  15  grist  the  collective  name  given  to  the  religious  sects 
mills,  11  churches,  and  487  pupils  attending  of  Russia  which  have  originated  by  secession 
public  schools.  Talue  of  real  estate  in  1856,  from  the  state  church.  They  call  themselves 
J2,688,422,  showing  an  increase  of  86  per  cent,  ataronerfsi,  that  is,  adherents  of  the  ancient 
since  18S0.    Capital,  Washington.  faith.    The  origin  of  the  various  branches  of 

KARATONGA,  or  Eabotonoa,  an  island  of  Easkolnitsisassigned  to  the  middle  of  the  37tJi 

the  S.  Pacific  ocean.  Cook's  group ;  Jat.  (of  cen-  century,  though  some  of  them  were  strength- 

tre)  21°  13'  S.,  long.  160"  7'  W. ;  pop.  estimat-  ened  by  the  scattered  remains  of  former  sects, 

ed  at  4,000.  It  is  about  30  m.  in  circumference,  The  occasion  for  the  formation  of  the  Raakol- 

is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  has  no  anchorage  niks  was  the  corrected  and  altered  edition  of 

for  ships.     It  was  first  seen  from  the  ship  Se-  the  Slavic  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  Sla- 

ringapatam  in  1814;  but  Mr.  WiHiams,  the  mis-  vie   liturgical  hooka,  commenced   in   1652   by 

Bionary,  also  claims  the  discovery  of  it  in  1823.  order  of  the  patriarch  Nicon  of  Moscow,  and 

The  iiDiabitanta  have  been  converted  to  Chris-  ratified  in  1654  by  a  synod  at  Moscow.  Against 

tianity,  and  have  made  considerable  progress  this  change  of  the  official  church  rituals  there 

in  civilization.  arose  a  violent  opposition,  the  leaders  of  which 

EAREY,  JohnS,    See  Horse,  vol.  ix.  p.  286.  charged  the  state  church  with  apostasy  from 

EAEITAN,  a  river  of  New  Jersey,  formed  the  true  faith,  and  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 

by  the    confluence   in  Somerset  co.  of  two  leaving  its  communion.    As  they  did  not  agree 

branches,  both  having  their  sources  in  the  among  themselves,  a  number  of  sects  were 

mountains  of  Morris  co. ;  the  North  branch  founded  at  the  same  time.    The  Eusaian  gov- 

flows  nearly  due  S.,  and  the  South  branch  ernmenthasgenerallypersecuted  them  all  with 

makes  a  curve  8.  W,  through  Hunterdon  co.,  the  utmost  rigor  and  cruelty,  and  their  history 

and  then  forms  a  circuit  to  the  N.    From  the  therefore  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.    As 

junction  the  course  of  the  Earitan  is  nearly  E.  ttey  have  had  to  keep  themselves  concealed, 

It  passes  by  New  Brunswick,  whence  it  is  navi-  even   their   principles    are    very   imperfectly 

gable  to  Raritan  bay,  which  it  enters  at  Perth  known.  Ingeneraitheymaybedividediatotwo 

Amboy.    The  main  stream  is  alH>nt  83  m.  long,  large  olaases,  the  "popish"  sects,  which  have 
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retained  the  ofEce  of  priests  (Euss,  ^op,  priest),  timate  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  nearer 

and,  in  general,  the  ecclesiastical  organization  the  trnth,  and  the  best  accounts  represent  them 

of  the  state  churcb ;  and  the  "  anti-popish,"  as  rapidly  increasing.    A  comprehensive  work 

irbicb  have  no  priests  at  a!i,  but  understand  the  on.  their  history.with  particular  reference  to 

general  priesthood  of  the  fwthful  in  the  widest  the  iaternal  condition  of  the  Eussian  ohnrch 

and  most  literal  sense  of  the  word.    The  most  and  civilization  during  the  17th  and  the  first 

important  and  best  known  among  the  nnmer-  half  of  the  18th  century,  was  pnblished  at  St; 

ous  sects  are  the  following:   1,  The  Duho-  Petersburg  in  1859  by  Shtehapoff. 

bortzi,  who  first  made  their  appearance  under  EASPAIL,   FnANtois   Vincent,  s   French 

the  reign  of  the  empress  Aina   (lT30-'40).  chemist  and  politician,  bom  at  Carpeutras,  de- 

They  have    neither    churches   nor   ordained  partment  of  Vaucluse,  Jan.  29,  1794.    He  was 

priests,  reject  oaths,  condemn  war,  and  re-  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Avignon  with  the 

semble  in  many  other  points  the  society  of  design  of  entering  the  church,  and  in  1811, 

Friends  and  the  Mennonites,    They  were  cm-  though  but  IT  years  old,  delivered  there  a 

elly  persecuted  under  Catharine  II.  and  Paul,  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy,  and  in  1813 

bnt  obtained  toleration  under  Alesander  I.  one  on  theology.    Eefuaing  to  take  orders,  he 

The  OoBsacks  on  the  Don  belong  mostly  to  went  to  Paris  after  the  second  restoration,  and 

this  sect,  and  a  confession  of  faith,  presented  supportedbimself  byprivateteaching.    Inl834 


by  them  to  the  Eussian  government,  has 
peared  in  print.  2.  The  Pomorans  have  be 
come  especially  celebrated  for  permitting  sui 
cide,  for  which  they  cite  Mark  viii.  85  et  seq. 
and  which  they  generally  accomplish  by  self- 


he  presented  to  the  institute  his  first  n 
a  treatise  upon  the  classification  of  grasses,  and 
in  1825  became  attached  to  the  Bulletin  dee 
sciencea  of  F^nissac.  In  1729  be  founded  with 
M.  Saigey  the  Annale»  deg  tcieiiees  d'obserratioii. 


burning.  The  custom  seems  to  have  abated  Becoming  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Ou- 
somewhat  in  modern  times,  but  in  1860  an  un-  vier  and  Geoffroy  St,  Hilaire,  be  issued  agdnst 
commonly  large  number  of  cases  attracted  the  them  in  1830  a  work  entitled  Covps  de  fovet 
attention  of  the  civilized  world.  They  possess  mienti/iqves  ("A  Seientiflo  Horsewhipping"), 
a  confession  of  fdth  in  46  articles,  drawn  up  Having  from  the  first  participated  in  the  secret 
at  a  synod  in  Poland  in  1751,  S.  The  Philip-  political  movements  of  Paris,  he  took  an  active 
pons,  called  after  their  founder,  a  plain  coun-  shai-e  in  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  when  be 
trymaa  named  Fhilippos  Pustosviet,  A  part  waa  wounded;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  ele- 
of  this  sect,  owing  to  the  incessant  persecution  vation  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  refused  to  accept 
to  which  tbey  were  esposed,  have  emigrated  from  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He 
from  Russia.  According  to  the  census  of  1858,  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  amis  du  peuple 
about  1,200  of  them  were  living  in  East  Prua-  and  other  secret  societies  aiming  at  his  over- 
sia,  where  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli^on,  throw,  was  the  chief  editor  of  the  E^formateur, 
ecclesiastical  self-government,  and  exemption  was  many  times  prosecuted,  and  spent  alto- 
of  the  present  generation  from  military  service  gether  8  or  7  years  in  prison,  where  he  wrote 
Lave  been  granted  to  them.  4,  A  special  in-  several  of  his  scientific  works,  and  Ids  experi- 
terest  has  been  of  late  awakened  in  the  Molo-  ence  in  which  furnished  the  materials  for  his 
kans,  part  of  whom  emigrated  to  Turkey,  and  Eiforme  pinitentiaire  (2  vob.  8vo„  1889).  In 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  Protestant  18i0,  on  the  celebrated  trial  of  Mme.  Lafarge 
missionaries  from  America,  who  represent  them  for  poisoning  her  husband,  be  offset  the  testi- 
as  agreeing  in  all  essential  points  with  the  prin-  inony  of  Orila  to  the  detection  of  arsenio  in 
ciples  of  Protestant  Christianity,  Their  num-  the  intestines  of  the  victim,  by  asserting  that 
ber  is  estimated  at  several  miUions,— -About  that  proved  nothing,  since  arsenic  was  diffused 
10  years  ago  the  chief  sect  of  the  "popish"  through  ail  bodies,  and  could  be  found  even  in 
Easkolniks  prevtuled  on  a  Greek  bishop  of  the  wood  of  the  judge's  chair.  This  statement 
Austria  to  ordain  one  of  their  priests  as  a  he  developed  at  length  in  the  Mknoires  A  con- 
bishop,  and  thus  obviated  the  main  objection  of  mdter  published  by  the  defence,  ivhicb  gave 
tiiewritersof  the  Ensrian  church  to  tfieirsepa-  rise  to  considerable  controversy.  Having 
rate  organization,  that  their  connection  with  adopted  the  theory  that  disease  is  most  fre- 
the  apostolical  lyjurch  was  interrupted.  In  quently  occawoned  by  internal  or  external  par- 
order  to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  asites,  he  fixed  upon  camphor  as  the  best  gen- 
living  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  who,  eral  agent  for  destroying  them,  which  he  pre- 
to  avoid  imprisonment,  had  to  live  in  fore%n  pared  and  sold  at  fli-st  in  the  form  of  cigarettes, 
countries  on  thp  Eussian  frontier,  Alexander  II,  afterward  using  it  also  in  other  modes  and  corn- 
in  1859  issued  an  edict  which  makes  it  the  duty  bining  with  it  other  remedies,  according  to 
of  the  bishops  of  the  state  church  to  consecrate  circumstances.  He  published  several  works  in 
the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Easkolniks.  As  exposition  of  his  system,  opened  an  office  for 
to  the  aggregate  number  of  the  Baskolniks,  it  gratuitous  consultation,  and  met  with  great 
is  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  pecuniary  success,  though  he  was  several  times 
information,  as  every  Eussian  census  includes  prosecuted  and  even  imprisoned  for  illegal 
them  in  the  membership  of  the  state  church,  practice  of  medicine.  In  1848  he  headed  the 
The  statements  of  the  Eussian  writers  vary  crowd  which  gathered  at  the  H6tel  deVille  on 
from  5,000,000  to  15,000,000,  but  the  latter  es-  the  evening  of  Feb.  24,  and  proclaimed  the  re- 
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public  before  the  arrival  of  the  provisional  gov-  able  for  its  blue  or  glaucous  stem  and  foliage, 

eminent.    Eefusiog  any  public  office,  lie  estab-  and   ita   purplish  black  and    firm,  pleasant- 

lished  the  Ami  An  peuple  daily  newspaper,  tasted  berries,  bearing  abundantly,  and  ropay- 

He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  ing  any  care  bestowed  upon  it.    The  cloud- 

of  May  15,  and  was  arrested  and  confined  at  berry  (iJ.  cAomtwnorUB,  Linn.)  is  found  in  north- 

Vincennes  till  April,  1849,  when  ho  was  tried  ei'n  New  England,  on  the  White  mountdns 

and  condemned  to  6  years'  imprisonment  at  and  similar  elevations,  and  is  the  same  species 

Doullens.    Notwithstanding  his  incarceration,  which  in  Lapland  is  esteemed  as  a  valuable 

he  was,  in  Sept.  1849,  elected  by  the  depart-  food.      The    pnrplo-flowering    raspberry    (E. 

mentof  the  Seine  amemberof  the  national  as-  odoratva,  Linn.)  is  a  common  plant  in  the 

sembly,  and  in  December  received  86,000  votes  northern   states,   and   is   conspicuous    for   ita 

for  the  presidency.    On  his  release  in  April,  large  showy  blossoms,  which  make  it  a  fine 

1854,  he  retired  to  Belgium,  and  has  since  pub-  ornamental  shrub  for  the  garden.    It  has  large, 

lished  a  periodical  entitled  .ffieowe  eompUmen-  simple,  lobed  leaves;  its  fruit  is  Jai^e,  flat, 

taire  dea  scienceg  appli^itees.     Ho  has  written  dry,  and  agreeably  acid,  but  rare, 

many  valuable  works  on  chemistry  and  kindred  EA8SE.    See  Civet. 

scientific  suWects.  EA8TADT,  a  fortified  town  of  Baden,  on 

RASPBEKEY  (rabua,  lann.),  a  small  edible  the  river  Murg,  abont  9  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Carls- 

fruit  of  the  natural  order  of  romcece.    The  ruhe ;  pop.  6,600.    In  1714  a  treaty  of  peace 

flowers  consist  of  a  5-partod  calyx  without  was  signed  here  by  Prince  Eugene  and  Mar- 

bractlets,  6  decidnoua   petals,  and  numerous  shal  VilJars,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of 

etamens  and  styles.     The  fmit  is  a  collection  the  Spanish  snccession.     The  second  congress 

of  carpels  forming  a  hemispherical  berry,  hoi-  of  Eastadt  met  Dec.  9,  1797,  to  negotiate  a 

low  beneath  and  falling  off  whole   from  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  the  Ger- 

dry  receptacle  when  ripe;  the  styles  remain-  man  empire.    It  was  not  dissolved  until  April, 

ing  in  a  withered  state  give  it  a  brfstly  appear-  1799  ;  and  when  the  two  French  ambassadors, 

ance,  from  which  the  term  rasp  is  applied  to  Eoberjeot  and  Bonnier,  set  out  on  their  return, 

it.    The  raspberry  grows  readily  from  seeds,  they  were  assassinated  by  Austrian  horsemen 

and  is  widely  distributed  by  the  bii-ds  which  a  short  distance  from  the  city.     Eastadt  is  one 

feed  upon  it.  It  is  liable  to  variation,  especially  of  the  strong  places  of  the  German  oonfedera- 

nnder  cultivation.    The  species  most  generally  tion;  its  defensive  works  are  of  great  strength 

cultivated  is  the  ii^/AB«8,anativeof  Europe  and  and  extent.    In  May,  1849,  the  garrison  having 

of  Mt.  Ida  in  Crete,  whence  its  specifla  name,  mutinied,  the  place  became  the  principal  and 

From  this  have  originated  a  great  many  5is-  last  stronghold  of  the  German  republicans;  but 

tinct  and  permanent  varieties  of  much  value,  after  a  short  resistance  under  Mieroslawski  it 

such  as  the  red  and  white  Antwerp,  the  twice-  surrendered  to  the  troops  of  the  prince  of 

bearing,  Barnet  superb,  red  globe,  Franconia,  Prussia  in  July. 

FastoUi  hornet,  white  transparent,  prince  of  EAT,  a  well  known  rodent,  the  typo  of  the 

Wales,  Knevett's  giant,  Souchettii,  imperial,  sub-family  marina.    In  the  murine  tribe  of 

&c.    Of  the  American  seedling  varieties  may  this  sub-family,  confined  originally  to  the  old 

be  mentioned  the  Allen,  Oatawissa,  Gushing,  world,  belong  the  common  house  rats.    The 

French,  and  Brinkle's  orange.    All  the  sorts  brown  or  Norway  rat  ("raws  deoumanus,  PalL) 

grow  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil,  especially  has  a  body  8  to  10  inches  long,  and  the  tail  6 

u  it  be  moist ;  if  dry,  the  berries  are  small  and  to  8  inches,  scantily  covered  with  hair  and  with 

half-grown.    The  ground  should  be  kept  light  about  200  rings ;  the  color  above  is  grayish 

and  rich  to  promote  the  sending  out  of  the  brown  mixed  with  rusty,  grayer  on  the  sides, 

surface   roots,    and    supernumerary    suckers  and  ashy  white  below ;  the  upper  surface  of 

should  be  removed.    Pruning  is  performed  in  the  feet  dirty  white.    This  species,  originally 

autumn  or  early  spring,  cutting  out  all  the  from  India  and  Persia,  entered  Europo  through 

dead  stems.    The  plants  do  best  when  secured  Eussia,  appearing  in  thocentral  conntries  about 

to   firm  stakes;  they  may  be  trained  advan-  the  middle  of  the  18th  century;  itwasbrought 

tageously  to  fences  or  walls,  a  sunny  or  shaded  to  America  about  1776,  and  haa  since  greatly 

exjjosuro  afiecting  the  time  of  ripening  the  increased  in  numbers,  driving  out  here  aa  ia 

fruit.    The  raspberry  is  well  adapted  to  small  Europe  the  black  rat  which  had  been  previously 

gardens,  as  it  will  grow  readily  under  the  shade  introduced;  it  is  now  generally  distributed  over 

of  trees;  and  when  rtused  for  the  market  in  the  world,  having  been  transported  in  ships, 

open  spaces  the  yield  is  abundant  and  profit-  and  most  abundantly  near  the  sea  coasts.    Its 

able.— The  wild  red  raspberry  (JR.  strigoaug,  haunts  are  well  known  to  bo  cellars,  sewers, 

Ms.)  closely  resembles  the  European  species.  canflls,dooks,andsimilardirtyplace8,  wherever 

It  produces  a  fine-flavored  but  tender  watery  it  can  make  a  burrow  or  find  abundant  food ; 

frait,  and  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion  upon  it  is  a  great  household  peat,  and  so  prohfio  that 

the  hillsides  of  New  England,  ripening    in  its  devastations  are  sometimes  very  great;  it 

July  and  August.     It  even  grows  well  in  the  breeds  from  3  to  5  times  a  year,  having  13  to 

garden,  and  some  varieties  of  much  repute  16  at  a  birth,  the  males  always  being  the  most 

have  been  observed.     The  black  raspberry  or  numerona.     Not  only  the  blaek  ratj  but  other 

thimbleberry  (M.  occidentalis,  Linn.)  is  remark-  species  indigenous  to  the  old  worid^  are  driven 
VOL.  XIII. — 49 
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off  or  destroyed  hy  it ;  the  dead  and  CTen  liv-  movable  bones  and  irameronB  muscles,  ia  corer- 
ing  persons  are  attacked  by  it  when  hard  press-  ed  with  minute  scales  and  short  stiff  hairs,  ran 
ed;  it  is  not  only  pm-sned  by  man,  dogs,  and  dering  it  prehensile,  and  capable  of  being  em- 
cats,  but  the  stronger  wilt  kill  and  devour  the  ployed  a8ahand,b8Jancer,  or  projecting  spring, 
weaker  of  its  own  species.  The  black  rat  {M.  The  teeth  are  long  and  sharp,  but  there  is  noth- 
rattvg,  Linn.)  is  7  or  8  inches  long,  with  a  tail  ing  specially  dangerous  in  wounds  made  by 
of  8i;  the  color  is  very  dark,  often  nearly  them;  their  strength  enables  them  to  gnaw 
black,  with  numerous  long  hairs  projecting  ivory,  as  dealers  in  this  article  well  know;  in 
from  the  short  and  soft  fur,  plumbeons  beneath,  fact,  even  in  Africa,  elephants'  tusks  are  found 
and  the  feet  brown ;  it  has  a  slighter  form  than  gnawed  by  rats,  squirrds,  porcupines,  and  per- 
the  brown  rat,  with  the  upper  jaw  more  pro-  haps  other  rodents,  as  long  as  any  gelatine  ia 
jectlng,  the  ears  larger,  and  the  tail  much  contained  in  them.  They  are  very  subject  to 
longer  in  proportion.  It  is  not  very  strong,  tumors  of  the  skin,  which  often  end  fatally ; 
but  exceedingly  active ;  being  rather  timid,  it  they  also  perish  soon  without  water.  Perse- 
is  exterminated  by  the  larger  and  fiercer  brown  cuted  as  these  animals  are,  they  have  their 
rat;  the  habits  of  the  two  species  aromnch  ttie  uses,  especially  as  scavengers  for  devouring  ref- 
same,  but  the  black  rat  is  less  a  burrowing  ani-  use  matters  which  would  otherwise  engender 
mal,  and  prefers  the  upper  parts  of  houses  to  disease,  as  ia  tropical  climates  or  in  large 
cellars  and  low  dirty  places.  It  used  to  he  the  cities,  in  the  sewers  of  which  they  live  in  le- 
common  honse  rat  in  Europe  and  warm  conn-  gions;  their  skins  are  employed  for  varions 
tries,  nntil  driven  off  by  its  congener;  it  ap-  purposes,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tli^mhs 
pears  to  have  been  brought  to  the  new  world  of  gloves,  but  are  too  delicate  for  any  article 
about  the  middleof  the  16th  century;  it  came  requiring  much  strength.  The  Chinese  and 
originally  from  central  Asia;  like  the  preced-  other  Asiatic  nations,  and  many  African  tribes, 
ing  species  it  is  onmivorons.  The  roof  or  white-  consider  the  flesh  of  rats  a  great  delicacy ;  and 
bellied  rat  (if.  t&;torum,  Savi)  is  abont  6^  inches  arctic  travellers  have  often  found  ihem  a  wel- 
long,  and  the  tail  about  8,  with240  rings;  it  is  come  addition  to  their  bill  of  fare.— -In  the  sig- 
oolored  above  like  the  brown  rat,  the  lower  modont  tribe  of  the  muri/iie,  belonging  entirely 
parts  and  upper  surface  of  feet  yellowish  white;  to  the  new  world,  beside  the  genera  noticed 
the  head  is  rather  blunt,  the  eyes  large,  whisk-  under  Mouse,  may  be  mentioned  neotoma  (Say 
era  long  and  black,  ears  very  large,  and  the  and  Ord) ;  in  this  the  fur  is  soft  and  full, 
thumb  rudimentary.  It  cam^  originally  from  the  form  rat-like,  the  tail  long  and  more  or 
Egy^t  and  Nubia,  thenoe  passed  to  Itdy  and  less  hairy ;  ears  very  lai^e  and  nearly  naked ; 
Spam,  and  from  the  last  to  America  in  the  15th  molars  rooted;  heels  hairy.  It  is  peculiar  to 
century ;  it  is  common  in  Mesico  and  Brazil,  North  America,  and  found  in  the  TTnited  States 
and  in  the  southern  states,  hut  is  rarely  found  except  New  England ;  some  of  the  species  are 
above  North  Carolina ;  it  is  fond  of  inhabiting  much  larger  than  house  rats,  and  are  rather 
the  thatched  roofs  of  houses,  whence  its  name;  handsome  animals.  The  Florida  or  wood  rat 
it  is  the  same  as  the  M.  Alexandrirvut  (Gcoffr.)  {N.  Fhridama,  Say  and  Ord)  is  about  8  inches 
and  if,  Amerkanv*  (8eba).  Some  of  the  East  and  the  tail  6,  the  short  stiff  hairs  of  the  latter 
Indian  rats  are  far  larger  than  any  of  these;  not  concealing  (he  scaly  rings;  the  color  above 
the  giant  rat  of  Beng^  and  the  Coromandel  is  plumbeous  mixed  with  dark  and  yellowish 
coast  IM.  gigantevs,  Baffles)  has  a  body  13  inch-  brown,  lighter  on  the  sides,  beneath  and  the  feet 
es  long  and  a  tail  as  much  more;  this  is  very  white;  taildusky  above,  below  white;  tbeheajd 
destructive  in  gardens  and  granaries,  devour-  issharp.  ItisabundantinthesouthemAtlmitio 
ing  chickens  and  ducks,  undermining  houses,  and  gulf  states,  and  is  found  occasionally  in  the 
and  piercing  the  mud  walls ;  this  is  the  largest  west ;  the  habits  vary  mnch  in  different  loeali- 
of  the  sub-family,  a  male  weighing  as  mnch  as  ties,  living  in  some  places  in  the  woods,  in 
8  lbs. ;  it  is  often  eaten  by  the  lower  caste  Hin-  others  under  stones  or  in  the  ruins  of  baild- 
doos. — All  these  rats  are  very  fond  of  fighting,  ings ;  in  swampy  districts  it  heaps  up  mounds, 
and  with  their  omnivorous  habits  are  decidedly  3  or  8  feet  high,  of  grasses,  leaves,  and  sticks 
murine  cannibals,  eating  not  only  their  con-  cemented  by  mud ;  sometimes  the  nest  is  made 
quered  brethren  but  their  young.  Though  liv-  in  the  fork  or  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  It  is  cre- 
ing  in  tbe  filthiest  places  and  in  the  foulest  air,  puscular,  very  active  and  an  excellent  climber; 
they  always  have  a  sleek  coat,  and-  take  the  the  food  consists  of  corn,  nuts,  cacti,  crusta- 
greatest  pains  to  clean  themselves,  licking  the  ccans,  mollusks,  and  various  roots  and  fruits ; 
paws  in  the  manner  of  a  cat ;  during  mastica-  the  disposition  is  mild  and  docile ;  from  3  to  6 
tion  the  jaws  move  very  rapidly ;  they  drink  by  young  are  produced  twice  a  year.  The  bush 
lapping;  when  asleep  the  body  is  coiled  in  a  rat  (J^.ifmcajw.Baird)  is  rather  smaller,  light 
ball,  with  the  nose  between  the  hind  legs,  and  brown  above,  fulvous  on  the  sides,  under  parts 
the  tall  curled  around  the  outside,  leaving  only  and  feet  white ;  twl  hairy.  Larger  species  are 
the  ears  out  ready  to  catch  the  least  sound  of  found  west  of  the  Eooky  mountains,  very  de- 
danger  ;  as  food  fdls  they  migrate  in  compa-  structive  to  the  furs,  blankets,  and  stores  of  the 
nies  from  one  place  to  another.  There  are  more  trappers ;  for  an  account  of  these  see  vol.  viii. 
muscles  in  a  rat's  tail  than  in  the  human  hand ;  of  the  "  Eeports  of  tlie  Pacific  Railroad  Espe- 
this  most  useful  appendage,  with  its  chain  of  dition."    In  the  bone  caves  of  Pennsylvania 
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have  been  found  the  remains  of  a  species  whose  became  vice-president  and  in  1852  president  of 
body  must  have  been  at  least  13  inches  long.—  the  chamber;  and  in  1854  he  reentered  the 
In  the  genua  iigmodm,  (Say  and  Ord)  the  gen-  ministry  witli  the  portfolio  of  justice,  under 
eral  appearanco  is  that  of  a  large  field  mouse ;  the  presidency  of  his  former  opponent.  Count 
the  body  is  atont,  the  hair  long,  the  muzzle  Cavour.  On  Cavonr's  I'etirement  after  the 
blunt  and  hairy  escept  on  the  septum ;  the  peace  of  Villafranea  Rataad  became  minister 
upper  lip  slightly  notched;  thumb  rudiment-  of  the  interior,  but  resigned  in  July  1860  when 
ary;  soles  naked,  with  6  granular  tubercles;  Oavour  returned  to  office, 
incisors  stout,  the  upper  much  rounded ;  ears  E  ATEL,  a  plantigrade  mammal  of  the  badger 
and  tail  moderate ;  molararooted,  with  a  plane  family,  aud  genus  mellioora  (Storr),  named 
surface,  the  last  3  lower  with  the  enamel  in  honey  badger  from  its  fondness  for  honey.  The 
the  form  of  aa  S,  whence  the  name.  The  size  is  about  that  of  the  badger,  but  rather 
genus  is  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  heavier,  and  with  leas  projecting  nose ;  the 
United  States.  The  best  known  species  ia  the  cheek  teeth,  according  to  Owen,  are  premolars 
cotton  rat  (_3.  hiapidm,  Say  and  Ord),  about  5  |;|  and  molars  |i|,  with  no  tubercukte  tooth 
incheslong  with  a  tail  of  4;  the  color  above  is  in  the  lower  jaw;  the  feet  are  short  and  plantd- 
reddish  brown,  brightest  on  the  sides,  hned  grade,  the  anterior  with  large  elaws ;  the  hair 
with  dark  brown,  and  under  parts  grayish  is  Jong  and  rigid,  and  the  skin  tongh.  Tha 
white;  the  hair  is  long  and  coarse,  and  the  African  ratel  (Jf.  C'npcnsis,  Storr)  is  gray  above 
claws  very  strong.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  and  black  below,  the  two  colors  separated  by 
soathera  states  than  the  meadow  mice  in  the  a  white  line.  It  inhabits  the  Oape  of  Good 
north,  living  in  hedges,  ditches,  aud  deserted  Hope,  the  Mozambique  coast,  and  other  parts 
fields,  and  consequently  doing  but  little  dam-  of  southern  Africa,  burrowing  in  tlie  ground 
age  to  the  planter.  It  is  gregarious,  feeding  on  for  its  dwelling  and  also  iu  search  of  the  nests 
seeds  of  grasses  and  leguminous  plants,  and  of  wild  bees,  against  whose  stings  its  loose 
also  on  flesh ;  it  picks  up  wounded  birds  and  and  leathery  hide  is  ample  protection ;  accord- 
small  mammals,  crawfish,  and  crabs ;  it  is  very  ing  to  the  Hottentots  it  is  gnided  to  these  nests 
fierce  and  pugnacious,  the  stronger  killing  and  by  the  honey  guide,  a  bird  of  the  cuckoo  fami- 
devouring  the  weaker,  and  the  males  often  eat-  ly  aad  genus  indicator  (Vieill.) ;  it  also  eat« 
ing  the  young ;  it  is  also  very  fond  of  sucking  birds,  rats,  snakes,  and  flesh  of  almost  any  ani- 
eggs,  Nocturnal  in  habit,  it  b  seen  by  day  iu  mal,  living  or  dead.  The  Asiatic  ratel  {M.  In- 
retired  places ;  it  digs  very  estensive  galleries,  dica,  Storr)  much  resembles  the  African,  but 
not  farfcom  the  surfaoe,afamilyin  each  hole;  has  a  shorter  tail  and  no  white  lateral  stripe; 
very  prolific,  it  breeds  several  times  a  year,  it  is  found  in  India,  in  the  high  banks  of  the 
having  4  to  8  in  a  litter;  it  swims  and  dives  Ganges  and  Jumna;  it  is  nocturnal  inhabit, 
well.  It  received  its  name  not  from  any  injury  prowling  aronnd  in  search  of  food,  and  often 
it  does  to  tlie  cotton  plant,  but  from  its  lining  preying  upon  imperfectly  buried  human  bodies, 
the  nest  with  this  substance,  which  it  is  said  It  is  a  strong  and  bold  animal,  and  a  good  but 
to  collect  in  lai^  quantities.  It  is  preyed  upon  slow  chmber  on  walls  or  trees;  it  burrows 
hy  foxes,  wild  cats,  hawks,  and  owls;  it  is  not  with  great  facility,  throwing  the  eai-th  back- 
foimd  north  of  Virginia.  ward  with  the  fore  paws  like  a  dog. 

EATAJT.    See  Eattan.  RATIO.    See  Peoportion. 

EATAZZI,  Uebano,  an  Italian  statesman,  EATIONALISM.  See  Gkhman  Theolooy. 
born  in  Alessandria,  Piedmont,  June  29,  1808.  BATI8B0N  (Ger.  Eegemhurg  ;  anc.  EatU- 
He  settled  as  an  advocate  in  Turin,  and  after-  ima),  a  town  of  Bavai-ia,  capital  of  the  Upper 
ward  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and  Palatinate,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 
his  eloquence  at  the  court  of  appeal  in  Casale.  Danube,  opposite  its  Junction  with  the  Eegen, 
After  tlie  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  65  m.  H".  N".  E.  from  Munich ;  pop.  in  1858, 
from  the  college  of  Alessandria  to  the  chamber  35,858.  The  Danube  is  here  crossed  by  an  old 
of  deputies  at  Turin,  in  which  body  he  took  his  stone  bridge  about  1,100  feet  long.  Eatisbon 
place  among  the  liberals.  After  the  defeat  of  is  a  very  ancient  town,  surrt)unded  bydilapi- 
Oustozaa  (July  35)  Charles  Albert  called  htm  dated  ramparts  and  entered  by  6  gates.  The 
into  th&  ministry,  which  was  obliged  to  resign  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  churches 
8  days  afterward.  Batazd  then  Joined  the  oppo-  in  Germany  ;  it  waS  founded  in  1375,  but  the 
sition  under  Gioberti,  on  whose  triumph,  Dee.  greater  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ic, hereceived  thepost  of  mmisteroftiieinte-  strncted  in  the  15th  century.  A^oining  the 
rior  and  subsequently  of  justice.  He  however  cathedral  there  are  two  older  churches ;  one, 
separated  from  Gioberti  on  the  proposition  to  now  used  as  a  baptistery,  is  supposed  to  date 
send  a  Piedmontese  ai-my  to  Eorae  for  the  pur-  from  the  10th  or  11th  century,  and  the  other 
poss  of  restoring  the  pope ;  and  this  project,  to  be  still  more  ancient.  A  massive  square 
sharplyrejectedbytheparliament,  hastenedthe  tower  stands  near  the  cathedral,  supposed  to 
fall  of  Gioberti.  Eatazzi  however  retained  his  be  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  Eoman  fortress, 
position  in  the  ministry  until  the  abdication  of  The  manufactures  are  of  considerable  impor- 
Oharles  Albert,  when  he  found  himself  again  taace,  and  include  cotton,  paper,  earthenware, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  He  afterward  steel,  iron,  &c.  Ship  building  is  extensively 
joined  the  party  of  moderate  reformers,  and  carried  on.    Eatisbon  formerly  eiyoyed  tiia 
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exclusiverigbt  of  thenavigatiottof  the  Danube  RATTLESNAKE,  a  well  known  American 

between  Dim  and  Vienna,  but  tbis  privilegs  venomous  serpent,  the  type  of  the  family  craia- 

has  been  abolished.    At  Donanstaaf,  on  tiie  lidm^  whieb  includes  several  species,  all  charac- 

Danube,  about  Giu.  from  liatiabon,  is  tlieWal-  terizedbya  deep  pit  lined  with  small  plateson 

hflila,  a  Doric  marble  temple  built  after  the  each  side,  beneath  and  usually  a  little  behind 

model  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  for  the  re-  the  nostrila.     In  the  genus  croUdus  (Linn.)  the 

ception  of  statues  and  bnsts  of  distinguished  head  ia  very  large,  flattened  above  and  trian- 

men  of  Germany.     King  Louis  of  Bavaria  gular,  scaly  on  the  crown,  with  small  ahidds  on 

fonnded  it  in  1830,  and  it  was  completed  in  its  sides  and  the  nose  ;  eyeslarge  and  brilliant ; 

1842. — Ratisbon  was  a  town  of  importance  in  teeth  very   small,   but  the  true    maxiDaries, 

tlie  2d  century,  and  at  a  later  period  became  which  are  small  and  attached  to  the  cranium 

the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.    In  the  by  a  small  pedicel  and  by  Ugamentary  union, 

12th  century  it  became  a  free  imperial  city,  have  a  single  pair  of  long  curved  fangs,  laid 

and  from  1663  to  1806  it  was  the  seat  of  the  flat  during  inaction,  but  erected  when   the 

German   diet.     In   1808   it  was   given  to  the  month  is  opened ;  these  fangs  are  channelled 

archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  in  1810  it  became  a  for  the  conveyance  of  the  poison  secreted  by  a 

IK)BsesMon  of  Bavaria.  gland  on  each  side  of  the  head,  beneath  and 

RATTAN,  or  Eatan    (Javanese,  rottang ;  behind  the  eyes;  behind  the  fangs  are  the 

Malay,  rotan),  the  long  slender  leaf  stalk  of  rudiments  of  others,  which  are  developed  as 

various  species  of  the  calamus,  of  the  natural  occasion  requires;  there  are   also  3  rows  of 

order  palmie,  a  product  of  the  forests  of  the  small  fixed  teeth  on  the  palate;  the  belly  is 

eastern  archipelago,  especiallyof  the  islands  of  covered  with  broad  shields ;  the  trunk  and  tail 

Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  the  Malayan  penin-  are  scaly  above,  and  nearly  all  the  suboandal 

sula.     The  palm  which  furnishes  most  of  the  scutes  simple.     The  last  3  to  8  caudal  vertebrte 

rattans  of  commerce  is  the  calainna  rolang,  a  coalesce  to  form  a  single  terminal  conical  and 

bush,  the  slender  whip-like  shoots  of  which  compressed  bone,  covered bymuscle  and  athick 

find  a  support  among  the  foliage  of  other  ad-  spongy  skin  which  secretes  the  pieces  of  the 

jacent  plants  by  means  of  the  prickles  with  rattle,  an    appendage  of  loosely    articulated 

which  their  extremities  are  armed.    The  canes  horny  segments,  whose  rattling  noise  has  given 

are  largely  collected  for  numerous  useful  pur-  the  popular  name  to  this  genus ;  the  rattle  may 

poses,  and  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  consist  of  20  or  30  pieces,  the  smallest  at  the 

almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  paiticularlj  end;  they  are  securely  strung  together,  each 

to  China,     Their  pecuharity  consists  in  great  consisting  of  3  annular  portions,  the  basal  ring 

flexibility  and  strength,  uniform  size  in  lengths  of  one  grasping  the  3d  of  the  preceding,  and 

of  10  feet  or  more,  and  the  evenness  with  this  again  enclosing  tho3d  of  the  joint  nextbut 

which  they  may  be  split  up  into  small  strips,  one  preceding,  all  that  is  visible  of  the  rattle 

qnalitiea  which  adapt  them  for  a  singular  va-  externally  being  the  surface  of  the  basal  pro- 

riety  of  uses.    The  eastern  nations  make  them  jecting  rii^  of  each  joint ;  the  first  only  has 

into  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  a  vital  connection  with  the  skin ;  this  appa- 

baskets,  sieves,  &c.,  and  also  into  hats  and  ratus  ia  made  to  vibrate  by  the  muscles  of 

shoes.     They  answer  as'  a  substitute  for  ropes,  the  tail,  with  a  quivering  motion  and  a  sound 

and  the  Chinese  thus  use  them  with  much  neat-  resembling  that  of  peas  shaken  in  a  diy  pod. 

ness  for  securing  teachests,  &c.   They  also  plait  It  is  popularly  but  erroneously  believed  that  the 

them  together  to  form  mats  of  many  varieties  ago  of  the  snake  can  be  estimated  by  the  num- 

and  serving  many  purposes.    In  the  United  ber  of  the  rattles;  though  these  may  increase 

States  and  Europe  rattans  are  largely  employed  with  age,  their  fragility  is  such  that  many  may 

for  the  bottoms  of  cbdrs,  being  split  into  nar-  be  lost  from  accident ;  and  moreover  more  than 

row  stiips  and  woven  together  in  open  work,  one  may  be  added  annually,  according  to  the 

They  are  also  a  cheap  substitute  for  whalebone,  vigor,  food,  state  of  captivity,  &c.,  of  the  ani- 

As  imported  they  come  in  bnndles  of  BO  canes,  mal;  20  are  not   unfrequently  seen   in   large 

each  one  about  J6  feet  long  and  bent  double  in  specimens,  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  eon- 

the  middle.    The  leaves  and  the  natural  epi-  elude  from  these  that  the  snake  was  neither 

dermis  or  bark  are  stripped  from  them  when  more  nor  less  than  20  years  old.    As  the  bite  of 

they  are  collected  in  the  forests,  the  method  be-  these  reptiles  is  speedily  fatal  to  small  animals, 

ing  after  cutting  them  to  draw  each  one  quick-  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  use  of 

ly  through  a  notch  made  for  the  purpose  in  a  the  rattles  is  to  warn  animals  and  man  of  its 

tree.    The  stems  are  thus  left  clean  and  naked,  vicinity ;  but,  as  other  equally  and  even  mora 

and  protected  by  the  hard  silidous  glazing  with  dangerous  species  have  no  such  apparatus,  it  is 

which  they  are  coated.  The  best  have  abright  more  likely  that  its  use  is  to  startle  the  squir- 

pale  yellow  color,  of  size  less  than  a  man's  rels,  birds,  and  other  creatures  upon  which  it 

little  finger,  and  cannot  be  broken  without  preys  from  their  retreats,  and  bring  them  with- 

great  difficulty.    They  are  obtained  so  cheaply  in  the  reach  of  its  spring,  or  for  some  other 

in  Borneo,  that  they  are  sold  to  the  Chinese  purpose  for  its  own  welfare  rather  than  the 

junks  for  about  5  cents  per  hundred.    In  Ben-  safety  of  man.    Dangerous  as  they  are,  they 

gal  and  in  China  they  are  disposed  of  by  the  rarely  attack  man  unless  provoked,  and  are 

picul  or  by  weight  at  a  large  advance. .  fortunately  sluggish  in  their  movements,  un- 
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able  to  spring  except  from  a  coil,  and  are  dis-  varied  with  darker,  on  the  lower  parts  lighter; 
abled  hy  slight  blows.  They  are  viviparous,  there  are  wide  lozenge-shaped  spots  along  the 
the  eggs  being  retained  nntH  hatched,  and  the  baclt  edged  with  white,"with  light  stripes  and 
young  expelled  alive;  in  winter  they  retire  to  other  smaller  and  less  distinct  spots  on,  the 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  there  remain  torpid,  sides ;  brownish  black  bands  between  the  eyes, 
several  interlaced  with  each  otlier ;  they  are  and  from  the  top  of  the  head  along  the  neclt. 
nnable  to  climb  trees  in  pursuit  of  prey,  and  do  It  is  found  only  in  dry,  rocky,  elevated  regions, 
not  follow  a  retreating  anunal  wliicli  has  es-  covered  with  thorns  and  boshes ;  the  negroes 
eaped  their  spring.  They  are  said  to  be  fond  esteem  its  flesh  a  delicacy ;  it  often  bites  and 
of  mnsic,  like  many  other  serpents.  Some  In-  destroys  cattle  coming  near  its  retreat,  the 
dian  tribes  hold  them  in  great  reverence,  and  poison  being  more  virulent  in  tropical  climates, 
are  afraid  to  kill  them,  fearing  that  the  spirit  — The  genus  croialophoriu  (Gray)  seems  to 
of  the  slaughtered  animal  will  escite  its  living  connect  erotalas  with  trigcnocephahig  (copper- 
relations  to  avenge  its  death.  They  are  capa-  head),  having  the  rattles  of  the  former  and  the 
ble  of  attaining  to  a  considerable  age,  and  are  plates  on  the  head  of  the  latter.  The  small  or 
tenacious  of  life  under  circumstances  speedily  ground  rattlesnake  (G.miUofius,  Gray)  is  dark 
fatal  to  most  other  animals. — The  most  com-  gray  above,  with  a  brownish  red  vertebral  line 
mon  is  the  banded  rattlesnake  (0.  durmva,  interrupted  by  a  row  of  subquadrate  black 
Linn.),  4  to  5  feet  long,  aah-colored  above  with  spots  margined  with  yellow ;  a  double  series 
irregular  transverse  dusky  bars,  confluent  near  of  black  spots  on  each  side,  the  upper  larger 
the  tail ;  vertebral  line  yellowish,  the  sides  but  less  distinct,  and  a  white  streak  backward 
tinged  with  the  same ;  the  body  is  thick  and  from  the  eyes.  It  is  generally  from  16  to  18 
robust  and  the  tail  short  and  thick ;  in  a  speci-  inches  long,  and  t"*  common  in  the  United  States 
men  about  4  feet  long  the  bead  was  3  inches,  as  far  N.as  iat.  85°,  in  dry  places  among  leaves, 
the  body  40,  the  tail  3^,  and  fl  rattles  2  inches,  preying  on  field  mice  and  small  birds ;  its  bite 
the  greatest  circumference  being  6  inches ;  is  fatal  to  small  animals,  bnt  not  to  man.  The 
there  were  177  broad  abdominal  plates,  and  25  prairie  rattlesnake  ((?.  terffemmva,  Say)  is  a 
under  the  tail;  in  the  young  the  tail  is  black,  little  over  2  feet  long;  it  is  cinereous  above, 
It  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Unit-  with  a  triple  series  of  dai-k  brown  spots,  and  a 
ed  States,  from  Iat.  45°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  double  series  of  dusky  spots  below ;  it  is  fond 
and  from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  of  hiding  in  the  holes  of  the  prairie  dog  (cyno- 
Eed  rivers;  it  preys  principally  on  rabbits,  m,ys),  on  tho  young  of  which  it  chiefly  feeds; 
squirrels,  rats,  and  small  birds,  quietly  waiting  itoccurs  in  the  country  near  the  Eooky  moun- 
for  them  to  come  within  itsreach,  its  bite  prov-  tains  and  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  Other 
ing  fiital  to  animMs  of  this  size  in  less  than  a  species  are  described  by  Dr.  Holbrook,  and  by 
minute,  when  the  snake  is  in  full  vigor.  It  is  Bdrd  and  Girard. — The  poison  gland  is  corn- 
now  rarely  met  with  in  the  northern  states,  ex-  pressed  by  tho  temporal  muscle  during  the  act 
oept  in  imcnltivated  and  rocky  places,  remote  of  striking ;  there  is  a  very  extensive  communi- 
from  dwellings ;  it  is  more  common  in  the  cation  of  the  glandular  tissoe  with  the  vascular 
western  states,  where  its  fat  is  highlyprized  as  system,  the  blood  vessels  surroundmg  the  se- 
an  antidote  to  its  bite,  and  also  for  rheumatic  creringtubesinacapsularmanner.  Microscop- 
and  neuralgic  pains;  cattle  are  often  bitten  by  ically  the  poison  appears  as  a  limpid  hyaline 
it,  and  it  is  tho  custom  there  to  cast  them  and  serum,  with  crystals  of  ammonio-magnesian 
bury  the  wounded  part  in  the  mnd,  recovery  phosphate,  according  to  Dr.  W.  I.  Burnett, 
rapidly  taking  place ;  this  shows  the  compara-  According  to  Dr.  Mitchell  it  is  yellow,  acid, 
lively  little  danger  for  a  largo  animal,  as  there  glutinous,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.04;  devoid 
can  be  nothing  curative  in  tho  application  of  taste,  smell,  and  acridity;  begiuning  to  co- 
made.  The  diamond  or  water  rattlesnake  fC.  agulate  at  140°  F.,  and  soiuble  in  water.  It 
ctdamanteua,  Beauv.)  Is  dark  brown  or  dusky  consists:  1,  of  an  albuminoid  substance,  coagu- 
above,  with  a  series  of  large  rhomboidal  spots  lable  by  pure  alcohol  bnt  not  by  a  heat  of  312° 
continnousfromheadtotail;  abdomen  dirty  yel-  F.,  called  by  him  crotaline,  the  poisonous  ele- 
lowish  white;  the  month  is  large,  the  neck  small  ment;  2,  of  a  non-poisonous  albuminoid  com- 
and  contracted,  and  the  body  long  and  thick ;  pound,  coagulable  both  by  heat  and  alcohol ; 
it  is  the  largest  of  the  genns,  and  may  attain  a  3,  of  a  yellow  coloring  matter  and  an  undeter- 
length  of  8  feet;  in  one  abont  6i  feet  long  the  mined  substance,  both  soluble  in  alcohol,  traeea 
head  was  SJ  inches,  the  body  60,  tie  tai!  34,  of  fatty  matter  and  free  acid-saline  bodies, 
and  the  rattles  8  inches;  abdominal  plates  173,  chlorine,  and  phosphates.  Notemperatarefrom 
and  25  subcandal.  It  frequents  damp  and  dark  zero  to  313°,  nor  acids  and  alkalies  at  moderate 
places,  always  near  water,  though  not  living  in  temperatures,  nor  alcohol,  chlorine,  nor  iodine, 
it ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  snllenly  destroy  the  poisonons  property  of  the  venom, 
ferocious  of  the  family ;  its  range  is  very  limit-  This  fluid  is  fatal  even  to  the  bitten  snake ;  it 
ed,  fromNoriii  Carolina  to  East  Florida,  on  the  destroys  the  vit^ity  of  the  blood  and  its  pow- 
sea  coast.  The  O.  horridua  (Linn.)  is  a  native  er  of  coagulation,  as  by  a  lightning  stroke;  it 
of  the  warm  parts  of  South  America ;  it  attains  probably  acts  as  a  powerful  sedative  through 
a  length  of  6  or  6  feet  and  the  thickness  of  a  the  blood  on  the  nervous  centres;  hence  the 
man's  wrist ;  the  color  is  yellowish  brown  best  antidotes  are  active  stjmnlaats,  espe^aUy 
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flleobol  in  some  form;  and,  vice  ^ersty  intox-  RATJCK, OHBisTiAif  DATOEiTaGermariBciilp- 
icationniay  be  neutralized  by  taking  this  poison,  tor,  born  in  Arolsen,  in  the  principality  ofWal- 
into  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  pilla.  The  decii,  Jan.  2,  17T7,  died  in  Berlin,  Dec.  3, 1857. 
poison  varies  in.  intensity  according  to  season.  He  -wea  of  hamble  origin,  studied  under  Valen- 
climate,  and  Tigor  of  the  animal,  being  most  tin,  from  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  earying 
active  in  tropic^  tenons  and  in  warm  weather,  the  ordinary  bass-reliefs  on  gravestones,  and 
when  it  has  been  long  retained  or  the  animal  under  Kuhl  of  Oasael.  At  Berlin,  whither  ho 
is  greatly  irritated ;  cold-blooded  animals  gen-  next  repaired,  he  was  indnced  by  poverty  to 
erally  suffer  little  from  ita  bite,  and  pigs  kill  accept  a  position  as  a  royal  domestic,  which  had 
and  devour  it  with  impunity  and  avidity,  their  been  occupied  by  a  deceased  brother,  and  for 
covering  of  fat  preventing  the  introduction  of  a  time  his  art  studies  were  laid  aside.  But 
the  poison  into  the  circulation ;  its  virulence  is  aspiring  to  a  higher  walk  in  life  than  this,  he 
soon  exhausted  by  rapidly  succeeding  bites,  as  secretly  undertook  to  model  from  recollection 
has  been  proved  by  esperiments  on  chickens  a  bust  of  Queen  Lonisa.  His  success  gained 
end  rats ;  as  its  secretion  goes  on  for  some  time  the  queen's  attention,  and  under  her  patronage 
after  death,  experimenters  should  be  careful  he  was  sent  to  Dresden,  and  in  1804  was  en- 
in  their  manipulatipns  about  the  fangs  and  ahled  to  go  toEome  to  completehiseducation, 
poison  apparatus.  Tor  details  on  the  habits  of  where,  mded  by  the  advice  of  Canova  and 
these  serpents,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  Thorwaldsen,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
concerned  in  the  secretion  and  espulsion  of  the  art.  His  first  work  was  a  portrwt  statue  in 
poison,  and  in  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  and  marble  of  the  daughter  of  "ffilhelm  von  Hum- 
for  a  full  enumeration  of  genera  and  species,  boldt,  who  was  one  of  his  earliest  friends  and 
with  illustrations  and  copious  bibliography,  see  patrons;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  antique 
a  memoir  in  vol.  sii.  of  the  "  Smithsonian  sculpture  which  surrounded  him  he  esecnted 
Contributions  to  Knowledge"  (1860),  by  S.  two  admirable  bass-reliefs,  "Hippolytus  and 
"Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  and  an  abstract  of  the  Phtedra"  and  "Mars  and  Venua  wounded  by 
same  in  the  secretary's  report  for  1860  (8vo,,  Diomedes,"  beside  busts  of  the  king  and  queen 
"Washington,  1861). — The  long  list  of  remedies  of  Prussia  and  other  notable  persons.  In  1811 
considered  efficacious,  in  various  parts  of  the  he  visited  Berlin  with  other  artists  to  compete 
country,  against  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  for  the  monument  of  Queen  Louisa,  who  had 
indicate  that  the  danger  is  not  so  great  from  died  the  year  previous ;  and  his  design  having 
it  as  is  generally  supposed.  "When  die  poison  been  accepted,  he  retui-ned  to  Italy,  and  for 
is  introduced  directly  into  a  large  vein,  espe-  two  years  was  exclusively  employed  in  the  ex- 
cially  in  the  neck,  groin,  or  armpit,  the  result  eontion  of  the  celebrated  recumbent  statue  of 
would  probably  be  f^tal,  but  many  oases  re-  the  queen  now  in  the  mausoleum  at  Oharlotten- 
cover  under  every  variety  of  treatment;  the  burg.  It  made  him  at  once  famous  throughout 
favorable  result  in  each  case,  as  a  matter  of  Germany,  and  commissions  for  portrait  busts 
course,  is  attributed  to  the  remedy  employed,  and  statues  poured  in  upon  him.  In  1815  the 
whether  that  be  whiskey,  sweet  oil,  rattle-  king  of  Prussia  commissioned  him  to  execute 
snake's  grease,  ammonia,  caustic,  snakeroot,  or  BtatuesofGenerals8ehamhorstandBulow,and 
other  domestic  application;  the  fact  probably  within  the  next  10  years  he  wrought  with  hia 
is  that,  though  small  animais,  children,  and  own  hands  upward  of  70  busts  in  marble,  of 
persons  of  feeble  constitution  will  die  from  the  which  20  were  of  colossal  size,  many  of  them 
effects  of  the  bite,  large  animals  and  vigorous  portraits  of  eminent  Germans.  His  forte  how- 
men  will  generally  recover,  unless  the  virus  be  ever  lay  in  historical  monumental  works,  and 
introduced  directly  into  some  large  vessel  near  his  greatest  achievements  were  the  public  stat- 
the  heart.  The  indication  is  to  prevent  the  ues  in  marble  and  bronze,  of  which  almost 
poison  irom  entering  the  circulation,  by  sue-  every  considerable  city  in  Germany  contains 
tion  with  the  mouth  or  by  cupping  glasses,  the  one  or  more.  Among  these  were  the  statues 
former  being  perfectly  safe  and  always  practi-  of  King  Maximilian  at  Munich,  of  Francke  at 
cable  immediately,  as  the  system  is  not  lAected  HaHe,  of  BlUeheratBreslau,  of  Albert  Diirer  at 
through  the  mucous  membranes.  Ligatures  Nuremberg,  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  of  thaold 
around  the  limb,  and  excision  and  cauterization  Polish  monarchs  Miecislsa  I.  and  Boleslaa  I.  at 
of  the  wound  by  fire,  caustic,  or  ammonia,  Posen,  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Kant,  the  eolos- 
flhouldbe  employed  also ;  these  should  be  prac-  sal  Victory  for  the  Walhalla  near  Hatisbon,  Ac 
tised  as  soon  as  possible,  and  large  doses  of  al-  The  crowning  work  of  his  life,  however,  was 
coholic  stimulants  administered.  The  antidote  his  colossal  monument  in  Berlin  to  Frederic 
of  Bibron,  a  preparation  of  bromine,  has  been  the  Great,  commenced  in  1830  and  inaugurated 
highly  extolled.  The  American  Indians  apply  with  great  pomp  in  May,  1851.  The  statue  of 
cataplasmsof  chewed  tobaoco,snakeroot(^i'^^-  the  king  is  an  equestrian  one,  and  the  4  sides 
pnto  Beneja),  button  snakeroot  (iiaim  Hpieafa),  of  the  lofty  granite  pedestal  on  which  it  is 
pleurisy  root  (asclepiaa  tuberoea),  ratflesnake  placed  are. covered  with  historical  and  alle- 
root  (preaantliis  alba),  westorRblack  ash  (Jms!-  gorical  representations  in  high  relief — a  species 
invt  juglandifoUii),  water  plantain  (alitma  of  sculpture  in  which  Ranch  excelled — and 
plantoffa),  tall  speedwell  (Iq/taTidraVirffinica),  surrounded  by  detached  statues  of  the  distin- 
Bnd  roi^n  hawk  weed  (Meradam  Gronovit).  guished  men  of  his  reign.    Bauch's  last  and 
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ona  of  his  most  iiripresswe  works  was  a  model  aeadomy  of  sciences  until  184T,  when,  in  conse- 

of  "  Moses  Praying  between  Aaron  and  Hur,"  quence  of  tLe  unfavorable  reception  of  a  eulo- 

oa  whioli  he  labored  until  within  a  few  weeks  gium  deliyered  by  him  upon  Frederic  II.,  he 

ofhisdeath.    Asaportraitandhistorical  sculp-  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  both  positions, 

tor  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The  city  of  Berlin,  however,  elected  him  to  the 

RAUCH,  ruiEDBEioH  AcausT,  D.D.,  a  Ger-  municipal  council,  and  in  1848  sent  him  to  the 
man  philosoplier  and  divine,  born  at  Kirch-  parliament  at  Frankfort,  after  which  he  was 
bracht,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  July  37,  1806,  died  for  a  short  time  ambassador  to  Paris.  In  1863 
March  3, 1841.  He  was  graduated  at  the  uni-  he  retired  from  active  life,  and  received  the  title 
versity  of  Marburg  in  1837,  then  studied  one  of  professor  emeritus  in  the  university  of  Berr 
year  at  Gieasen,  ^er  which  he  was  assistant  lin.  Among  his  historioal  and  political  works 
teacher  in  a  literary  institution  in  Frankfort,  are  "Lectures  on  Ancient  History"  (3  vols,, 
and  still  later  spent  a  year  in  the  university  Leipsio,  1831); the"HistoryoftheHouseofno- 
of  Heidelberg.  In  his  24th  year  he  became  hensta«fenanditsTime3"(6vols.,1823-'5);  and 
estraordinary  professor  in  the  university  of  "History  of  Europe  from  tlie  End  of  the  15th 
Giesgeo,  and  soon  afterward  ordinary  profes-  Century"  (vols,  i.-viii.,  Lcipsic,  1833-50).  Hia 
Bor  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  Before,  "EngIftndinl83S"  was  translated  by  Mrs.  Aus- 
however,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  hia  new  ap-  tin  (5  vols.  London,  1836).  A  collection  of  hia 
pointment,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  minor  works  appeared  under  the  title  of  Ter- 
government  by  too  free  an  expression  of  his  mMoAteiS;A)'*/llCTi.(3voJa.,  Leipsic,  1852-'4).  He 
political  sentiments,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  traveIledJiiAmericainl848,  and  wrote  "Amer- 
aafety  in  flight.  He  arrived  in  America  in  iea  and  the  American  People,"  translated  by 
1831,  spent  several  raontJis  at  Easton,  Feun.,  in  W.  W.  Turner  (New  York,  1835). 
the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  in  June,  RAVAILLAO,  Fhan^oib,  the  assassin  of 
1833,  was  ordained  tothe  ministry,  and  called  to  Henry  lY.  of  France,  bom  in  Angoulfime  about 
York,Penn.,  to  take  charge  of  a  claasical  school  1578,  executed  May  37,  1610,  He  was  firat 
in  connection  with  the  theological  seminary  of  employed  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  t](en  as  a 
the  German  Reformed  church.  In  1835  he  was  schoohnaster ;  but  having  been  cast  into  prison 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  newly  founded  on  account  of  some  offences,  he  fell  into  a 
Marshall  college,  Mercersbnrg,  Ponn.,  acting  at  gloomy  fanaticism.  He  went  to  Fans,  and  tliere 
the  same  time  as  professor  of  olhlical  literature  became  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Feuil- 
jn  the  theological  seminary  which  had  been  re-  lants,  but  was  espeUed  from  it  as  a  fanatic  and 
moved  to  that  place.  He  continued  in  this  fool,  and  afterward  returned  to  Angouleme, 
double  office  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  where  his  unhappy  state  of  mind  manifested 
1840  he  published  his  "Psychology,"  which  itself  in  the  most  intense  hatred  of  Protestant- 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  used  ii^m.  With  this  feeling  he  determined  to  Un- 
as a  text  book  in  mental  philosophy  ia  colleges,  dertake  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  whom  he 
He  had  in  course  of  preparation  a  work  on  was  taught  to  consider  the  great  enemy  of  the 
"Christian  Ethics,"  which  he  did  not  live  to  Catholic  faith.  He  went  to  Paris,  but  for  some 
finish.  Avolumeof  his  sermons,  edited  by  the  time  had  no  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the 
Eev,  Dr.  Gerhart,  was  published  in  185Q  under  3dng,  On  May  14,  1610,  however,  about  4  P. 
the  fJtlo  of  "  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Ohrislian."  M.,  the  king  drove  to  the  arsenal  in  order  to 

EAUMEE,  Fbibdeios  Ludwio  Gboro-  ton,  a  visit  Sully,  who  was  sick,  and  to  inspect  the 
German  historian,  bom  in  WorlLtz,  near  Dessan,  preparations  for  the  crowning  of  the  queen. 
May  14, 1781.  lie  was  educated  at  the  univer-  When  in  the  narrow  street  LaTerronnerie  the 
sities  of  Halle  and  Gottingen,  began  to  practise  carriage  was  obliged  to  stop,  as  the  way  waa 
law  in  1801,  and  after  having  filled  several  blocked  up  by  market  wagons.  The  king  waa 
offices  obtained  in  1810  the  place  of  counsellor  sitting  on  the  left  side  next  to  the  duke  of 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  chancellor  Hardenberg.  Epemon,  when  Eavaillac,  throwing  himself 
He  had  begun  his  literary  labors  in  1806  by  the  upon  the  right  hind  wheel,  struck  twice  at 
publication  of  a  work  entitled  "  Sis  Dialogues  him  with  a  dagger.  The  first  time  he  fdled, 
on  War  and  Commerce,"  and  this  waa  followed  but  the  second  he  plunged  the  knife  into  the 
by  "  The  British  System  of  Taxation"  (1810),  heart  of  the  king.  The  assassin  fled,  but  was 
"  The  Speeches  of  .^schines  and  Demosthenes  immediately  caught  with  the  knife  in  his  hand, 
upon  the  Crown"  (1811),  and  OGI.  Emenda-  acknowledged  his  deed,  and  after  a  trial  before 
tionea  ad  Tabulaa  Qenealogieaa  Arabum  et  Tur-  the  pai'liament  of  Paris  waa  torn  to  pieces  by 
carum  (1811),  which  procured  for  him  a  pro-  horses  with  unexampled  tortures, 
fesaorship  in  the  university  of  Breslau.  He  EAVEN,  the  largest  of  the  corvidm  or  crow- 
next  published  a  "Manual  of  remarkable  Pas-  family,  and  the  typeof  thegenascoJT)«a(Liuu.). 
sages  from  the  Latin  Historians  of  the  Middle  In  this  genus  the  biU  is  long  and  very  strong. 
Ages"  (Breslau,  1813),  and  "Autumn  Journey  and  arched;  the  nasal  feathers  are  lengthened 
to  Venice"  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1816) ;  and  in  1819  and  reach  about  to  the  middle  of  the  biU,  and 
hewas  made  professorof  political  economyand  the  nostrils  are  largo,  circular,  and  overhung 
history  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  was  behind  by  membrane;  the  gape  without  bris- 
for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  board  of  cen-  ties;  wings  long  and  pointed,  when  closed 
sors  and  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  Berlin  readiing  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  twl  and  iai 
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beyond  the  Tinder  coverta ;  tic  2d  quill  longer  Oonch),  from  Mesico  and  Tesas,  is  about  21 
than  the  1st,  and  the  8d  and  4th  the  longest ;  inches  long,  with  the  feathers  of  the  neck  all 
primaries  10,  the  outer  4  sinuated  on  the  inner  round,  back,  and  breast,  snow-white  at  the 
edge;  tail  short  and  nearly  even;  tarw  longer  base. — The  European  raven  (C.  corax,  Linn.) 
than  middle  too,  scaled  in  front.  The  Anaeri-  very  much  resembles  the  American  in  size  and 
can  raven  (0.  earnmorus,  Bartram)  is  about  proportions,  and  the  two  have  been  regarded 
25  inches  long  with  an  alar  extent  of  50,  and  by  Audubon  and  others  as  the  same ;  most 
the  bill  3  inches;  the  female  is  a  little  smaller,  modem  naturalists,  however,  consider  tliemdis- 
but  in  other  respects  like  the  male.  The  plu-  tinct;  it  is  about  26  inches  long  and  52  in  alar 
mage  is  compact,  glossy  black  with  violet  and  ertent.  It  is  a  very  int-eresting  bird  on  account 
greenish  reflections ;  the  feathers  of  the  chin  of  its  habits,  and  its  historical,  economical,  and 
and  throat,  as  in  all  ravens,  ai'o  elongated,  superstitious  relations;  it  is  jery  grave  and 
stiffened,  narrow,  lanceolate,  and  with  very  dignified,  sagacious,  courageous,  and  powerful; 
distinct  outlines.  It  is  found  over  the  entire  its  beak  is  as  well  adapted  for  tearing  flesh  as 
continent  of  North  America  from  Labrador  to  is  that  of  rapacious  birds;  though  wary  and 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  some  places  migratory,  distrustful,  it  is  docile  and  aflectionate  wten 
but  in  others  (as  at  Lake  Superior  and  in  Can-  domesticated;  it  possesses  an  escellent  mera- 
ada)  braving  the  cold  of  the  severest  winters ;  ory,  and  a  decidedly  thievish  disposition.  The 
it  is  most  abundant  in  rocky  districts,  near  the  color  is  black,  with  steel-blne  and  purplish  or 
banksof  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  thinly  peopled  violet  reflections;  ita  form  is  symmetrical  and 
regions.  It  is  generally  seen  alone  or  in  pairs,  its  proportions  fine.  It  is  proverbially  long- 
but  sometimes  in  small  flocks  after  the  breed-  lived,  and  has  been  known  to  attain  the  age  of 
ing  season ;  the  flight  is  rapid,  elevated,  and  abont  100  years;  it  is  spread  eitensively  over 
protracted,  often  siting  for  hours  at  a  time  at  Europe,  and  allied  species  are  found  in  Africa 
a  great  height ;  on  the  ground  the  gait  is  grave  and  Asia.  It  is  voracious  and  omnivorous,  but 
and  dignifled,  with  irequent  opening  of  the  particularly  fond  of  carrion,  whether  of  flesh, 
wings.  It  is  truly  omnivorous,  bnt  by  prefer-  fish,  or  fowl,  dead  from  disease  or  accident;  it 
ence  carnivorous,  eating  small  animals  of  all  willattaokananimalof the^zeof asheepwhen 
kinds,  eggs  and  young  birds,  carrion,  dead  fish,  in  a  helpless  or  dying  condition ;  it  is  said  to 
mollusks,  crustaceans,  insects,  nuts,  and  her-  destroy  young  lambs,  and  certainly  makes 
ries.  It  is  very  wary  and  cunning,  and  is  rarely  great  havoc  among  hmf-grown  hares  and  rnb- 
canght  in  traps  or  shot  by  the  hunter,  but  it  bits,  young  and  full-fledged  birds,  and  eggs ;  on 
often  falls  a  victim  to  the  poisoned  baits  set  finding  a  carcass  the  first  attack  is  upon  the 
by  the  trappers  for  the  fur-bearing  animals,  eyes  and  tongue,  and  then  upon  the  abdomen 
It  breeds,  according  to  latitude,  between  Janu-  to  drag  out  the  intestines ;  in  autumn  it  some- 
ary  and  June,  makiiM  a  rude  nest  on  inaccessi-  times  commits  serious  depredations  upon  bar- 
bie clifi's,  repairing  the  same  for  years  in  sue-  ley  fields.  The  flight  is  at  tunes  very  high, 
cession ;  the  eggs  are  4  to  S,  2  inches  long,  enabling  them  to  see  to  a  great  distance,  and 
light  greenish  blue  with  numerous  light  purple  to  watch  for  and  follow  any  companions  which 
and  yellowish  brown  blotches,  especially  at  the  lave  chanced  to  spy  their  favorite  food,  ex- 
larger  end;  incubation  lasts  abont  S  weeks,  plaining  the  rapid  collecting  of  a  large  number 
and  the  young  remain  in  the  nest  several  in  a  short  time;  they  have  no  special  acuteness 
weeks  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  fed  at  first  of  smell,  bnt  are  guided  to  their  food  by  the 
on  the  half  digested  food  disgoi^ed  by  the  sense  of  sight;  the  voice  Is  a  harsh  and  dia- 
parents ;  only  one  brood  is  raised  in  a  year,  and  agreeable  croak.  They  are  usually  seen  alone 
this  is  bravely  and  successfully  defended  against  or  in  pairs,  except  when  drawn  together  by  a 
the  largest  birds  of  prey.  It  is  easily  domesti-  lai^  carcass  in  the  field  or  on  the  shore ;  the 
cated  by  kindness,  and  becomes  much  attached  nest  is  made  in  lofty  trees  or  in  holes  of  inac- 
to  its  master,  following  him  like  a  dog ;  it  can  cessible  elifls,  and  the  same  one  is  used  year 
be  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice  and  to  after  year ;  a  fetid  odor  issues  from  the  body, 
pronounce  a  few  words  with  great  distinctness;  probably  on  account  of  their  carrion  food, 
when  irritated  or  wounded,  it  strikes  savagely  Farmers  and  shepherds  like  to  have  them  breed 
with  bill  and  claws.  Its  flesh  is  tough  and  on  their  promises,  as  they  keep  off  eagles,  cats, 
unfit  for  food;  it  disgoi^s  indigestible  sub-  dogs,  ana  similar  unwelcome  visitors.  This 
stances,  as  bones,  hair,  and  feathers,  like  birds  was  considered  a  bird  of  ill  omen  by  the  an- 
ofprey.  Like  others  of  the  genus,  this  species  cients,  and  was  one  whose  movements  were 
varies  much  in  size  and  proportions  according  watched  by  the  augurs  with  gi-eat  attention; 
to  locality,  those  of  the  south,  contrary  to  the  and  it  has  been  generally  looked  upon  with 
general  rule,  being  larger  than  the  northern  superstitious  fears,  on  account  of  its  black  hue, 
individuals  of  the  same  species ;  this  fact  has  mournful  croak,  fetid  odor,  and  disgusting 
led  some  to  think  that  the  Colorado  raven  (C,  habits.  It  by  preference  inhabits  the  most 
caealotl,  Wagl.)  is  only  a  southern  variety  of  desolate  places.  In  America,  at  least,  there 
the  C.  camitorvg,  the  chief  differences  being  seems  to  bo  a  natural  antipathy  between  the 
a  slightly  larger  size,  longer  wings  and  tail,  raven  and  the  crow;  where  the  former  abounds, 
and  a  western  and  southern  habitat  exclusive-  as  about  Lake  Superior,  the  latter  is  very 
ly.    The  white-necked  raven  ((7.  eryptoleueus,  rarely  seen,  and  vice  verna. 
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EAVEMWAi  a  legation  of  the  Papal  Statfia,  league  of  Cambraj  placed  it  againnnder  papal 
forming  part  of  the  Eomagna,  which  was  an-  power.  It  ig  celebrated  for  the  great  victory 
noxed  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  March,  gained  nnder  its  walls  by  the  I^encb  under 
ISfiO.  It  ia  boundedN.bythelegationof  Fer-  Gaston  de  Foix  over  the  Spaniards  and  tie 
rara,  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  S.  E.  by  the  legation  troops  of.Pope  Julius  11.,  April  11, 1512. 
of  Forii,  S.  and  8.  "W.  by  Tuscany,  and  JT.  W.  EAVEN8CE0FT,  Jomi  STiEs,  an  Ameri- 
by  Bologna;  area,  674  sq.  m.;  pop,  176,094.  caa  dergyman,  and  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
It  has  a  fertile  soil,  abounds  in  pasturage,  Episcopal  church,  born  near  Blandford,  Prince 
and  produces  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  silk  — Pa  Ge  rge  co  ^  a  in  1773,  died  Hirch  5,  1830. 
TBNNA,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  Ma  shy  Shortly  after  h  a  birth  his  father  romoTed  to 
plain  on  tte  rivcf  Montone,  a  few  miles  Irom  Seotlai  d  TV  1  ere  and  in  the  north  of  England 
the  Adriatic;  pop.  24,000.  The  prnc[al  the  son  waa  educated.  When  17  years  old 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  San  he  retu  ned  t  Virginia,  and  with  the  design 
ta  Maria  della  Eotonda,  formerly  the  mau<io  of  study  ng  law  entered  Williain  and  Mary 
leumofTheodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  the  oil  ge  I  1''92  he  revisited  Scotland,  and 
basilica  of  San  Vitale;  the  churches  of  St  John  after  his  return  lired  for  18  years  in  Lunen- 
the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangel  t  bn  It  burg  co  \a  and  while  there  he  never  even 
in  the  4th  century  by  the  empress  Galla  PI  opened  a  B  Ue  In  1810,  however,  he  joined  a 
cidia;  andtheremainsofthepalaceof  Theolo  socety  called  Eepublican  Methodists;"  and 
siua,  occupied  after  him  by  the  exarchs  Ei  in  1816  he  was  licensed  as  a  lay  reader  in  the 
venna  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  chief  Protestant  Episcopal  chureh.  In  1817  he  was 
pursuits  are  the  cnlture  of  the  vine  and  the  ordained  as  priest,  and  became  minister  of  St. 
rearing  of  silkworms,  with  the  spinning  and  James  parish  in  Mecklenburg  co.  In  1823  he 
weaving  of  silk.  Eavenna  was  once  situated  was  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  KorthOaro- 
on  the  Adriatic  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  but  it  Una,  and  with  it  took  the  pastoral  charge  of 
is  now  some  distance  from  the  sea,  the  alluvial  the  congregation  at  Eale^h,  which  he  gave  up 
deposits  and  the  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea  in  1838  and  took  charge  of  the  church  at  Wil- 
having  filled  the  lagoons  and  canals  which  liamsborough.  In  1829  he  was  relieved  from 
surrounded  and  intersected  the  city.  Between  all  parochial  care,  but  died  soon  after.  He 
Eavenna  and  the  sea  is  the  Pineta,  a  remark-  published  during  his  lifetime  several  sermons, 
able  forest  of  pines  extending  for  many  mUes  which  after  his  death  were  republished,  along 
along  the  coast.  This  existed  as  early  as  the  with  61  others  selected  by  him  for  publication, 
5th  century,  and  has  been  spoken  of  by  Dante,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life. 
Boccaccio,  Dryden,  and  Byron. — The  city  ap-  EAVIGNAM",  GnsiAVB  Xaviee  de,  a  French 
pears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Umlirians,  preacher  and  anthor,  born  in  Bayonne,  Dec.  1, 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  liiatory  until  a  late  pe-  1795,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  26,  1858.  He  sprang 
riod  of  the  republic,  but  during  the  civil  wars  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  after  completing 
between  Julius  Osesar  and  Pompey  and  be-  his  studies  at  tie  li/eSe  Napoleon  at  Paris,  was 
tween  Antony  and  Ootavius  it  held  a  promi-  offered  a  place  at  the  emperor's  court,  which 
nent  position.  Augustus  raised  it  to  still  he  refused.  He  studied  law  until  the  schools 
greater  importance  by  bnilding  a  new  port  were  closed  in  consequence  of  political  events, 
called  Portns  Classis,  or  simply  Olasais,  capa-  after  which  he  went  to  Bordeaux  (1814),  es- 
ble  of  containing  260  ships  of  war,  and  making  pouaed  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and  on  tjie 
it  the  stntionof  the  fleet  guarding  the  Adriatic,  reappearance  of  Napoleon  joined  the  army. 
The  natural  strength  of  its  position  contribnted  Having  distinguished  himsefr  at  the  battle  of 
to  render  it  an  important  military  post,  and  in  Helethe  by  his  efforts  to  save  the  life  of  hia 
A.  D.  404  Honorius  made  it  the  abode  of  the  commanding  officer  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  he 
western  emperors.  It  remained  the  imperial  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  cavalry.  At 
residence  until  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Paris,  re- 
then  became  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kings,  signed  his  commission,  and  resumed  his  legal 
and  was  subsequently  the  residence  of  the  es-  studies.  His  admission  to  the  bar  was  soon 
arehs  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  from  whose  followed  by  his  appointment  as  assistant  au- 
title  the  whole  province  under  their  jurisdic-  ditor  of  thesnpreme  court  of  Paris,  and  a  bril- 
tion  was  called  the  exarchate  of  Eavenna.  liant  career  was  just  opening  before  him  when 
The  city  itself  remained  in  the  possession  of  in  1822  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
the  Greek  emperors  until  taken  by  Luitprand,  church,  entering  for  this  purpose  the  seminary 
king  of  the  Lombards,  in  728,  and  again  after  of  St.  Sulpioe  at  Issy.  In  the  same  year  he 
a  recapture  by  Aslolphus,  one  of  his  successors,  became  a  member  of  tiie  society  of  Jesus.  Af- 
in  752.  _  Luitprand  destroyed  the  ancient  port  ter  having  taught  dogmatic  theology  for  sev- 
of  Classis,  the  site  of  which  at  present  is  about  eral  years  to  the  younger  Jesuits,  at  first  in 
2  m.  distant  from  the  aea.  When  Pepin  had  France  and  afterward  in  Switzerland,  he  suc- 
conquered  the  Lombards  he  made  a  present  ceeded  the  Dominican  preacher  Father  Lacor- 
of  P»avenna  to  the  pope,  and  with  occasional  daire  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
interruptions  it  continued  to  belong  to  the  states  Dame  at  Paris  in  1887.  The  sermons  or"con- 
of  the  church  until  1860.  From  1440  to  1608  ferenjjes"  which  he  delivered  there  during 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  but  the  Lent  ftom  1887  to  1846  gave  him  a  great 
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name  as  a  preacher,  and  many  of  them  have  dad  in  1889  he  wrote  for  the  same  journal  a 
been  published.  In  183T  he  also  opened  a  paper  on  Echatana,  and  at  the  nest  anniver- 
honae  of  his  order  at  Bordeaux,  and  was  its  sary  meeting  obtained  for  it  the  gold  meda; 
enperior  fer  5  years,  after  which  he  resided  of  the  society.  In  the  same  year  he  also  for- 
permanently  in  Paris.  He  took  an  active  part  warded  a  translation  of  moat  of  the  Behistnn 
in  the  struggle  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  inscriptions,  a  part  of  which  were  publiahed 
nniversity,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  education,  in  Sept.  1846,  and  the  remainder  in  Dec.  1851. 
and  to  defend  the  society  from  the  attacks  of  The  breaking  out  of  .the  Afghan  war  occft- 
Michelef,  Qninet,  and  others,  wrote  his  Jittio  sioced  his  recall,  and  after  travelling  through 
work  De  Vematejvie  et  de  VimUtut  dea  Jemtites  Sinde  to  Candabar  and  thence  to  Oabool,  where 
(8vo.,  1844 ;  7th  ed.  enlarged,  1855),  which  he  was  associated  with  Capt.  Arthur  Oonoliy 
led  to  an  animated  controversy.  During  the  in  the  mission  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kokand, 
latter  10  years  of  hia  life  he  was  engaged  in  a  he  was  transferred  to  Oandahar,  in  wiiich  place 
very  extensive  correspondence  with  many  of  he  remained  as  poUtical  agent  until  the  end  of 
the  leading  men  of  Europe.  He  preached  on  1843.  In  1843  he  went  to  Bagdad  .is  political 
Bnndaye  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tnileries,  and  in  resident,  and  in  1844  was  made  British  consul 
1851  visited  London  and  preached  in  French  and  in  1851  consul-general,  and  was  also  pro- 
during  the  great  eshibition.  After  that  he  moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  "Wiik 
lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  his  health  forbid-  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  England  in  1860-'61, 
ding  ncontinuanoeof  theactivelaborsinwhich  he  resided  constantly  at  Bagdad  until  1855, 
he  had  been  engaged.  Beside  a  series  of  ar-  prosecuting  diligently  hia  study  of  tie  cunei- 
ticlea  in  a  religious  journal  in  defence  of  the  formcharactersand of  tbeoriental tongues.  He 
inunacalate  conception,  he  published  Confe-  published  the  processes  of  his  investigations  in 
Tsnce  prich&e  d  Toulouse  (8vo,,  1845)  and  GI&-  nnmerona  papers  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Roy- 
men*  XIII.  et  Clement  XIT.  The  last  named  al  Awatic  Boeiety,"  and  many  of  their  resnlta 
work  is  a  history  of  the  suppression  of  the  are  embodied  in  notes  and  essays  to  the  tranala- 
Jeauits,  written  to  counteract  the  book  of  the  tionof  Herodotus  made  by  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Theatine  Father  Theiner  on  the  same  subject.  George  Eawlinson,  of  Oxford.  Eeturning  to 
EAWBON,  LoBD.  See  Hasthtgs,  Francis.  England,  ho  was  appointed  a  crown  director  of 
EAWLE,  "William,  an  American  lawyer,  tte  East  India  company  in  1856,  and  created 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  175S,  died  April  12,  knight  commander  of  the  bath.  In  Jan.  1858, 
1830.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  the  he  was  elected  to  parliament  from  Eeigate,  but 
society  of  Friends  in  his  native  city,  stndied  on  the  extinction  of  the  East  India  company 
law  in  New  York,  London,  and  Paris,  and  com-  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  Iq- 
menced  practice  in  Philadelphia  in  1783.  In  dia,  and  in  consequence  was  obliged  to  give  up 
1789  he  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  le^s-  his  seat.  In  Apnl,  1859,  he  was  made  envoy 
lature,  and  was  subsoqnently  appointed  U  S  estraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
district  attorney  for  that  state  by  Pre  d  n  th  rt  of  Persia,  and  is  now  residing  at  Te- 
Washington.  He  was  the  first  president  ftle  h  an  His  present  rank  in  the  army  is  that 
Pennsylvania  historical  society,  to  whos  p  b  f  maj  -general.  Beside  his  numerous  con- 
lished  collections  he  made  frequent  contribn     t  b  to  scientific  periodicals,  lie  has  pub- 

Uona,  In  1822  he  was  chosen  chancellor  f  tl  1  h  d  Outline  of  the  History  of  Assyria,  as 
associate  members  of  the  bar  of  Philad  Iph  a  11        1  from  the  Inscriptions  discovered  by 

which  body  published  several  discourses  d  1  A.  H  Layard  in  the  Euins  of  Nineveh ;  prinfr- 
ered  by  him.  He  wrote  "A  View  of  the  Con  ed  trim  the  Jonmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society" 
stitutionofthe  United  States"  (1829).  (London,   1852),  and  "Memorandum  on  the 

EAWLINSON,  Sir  Hbhry  Oreswiokb,  an  Publication  of  the  Cuneiform  Inaeriplions" 
English  archteologist,  born  in  Chaddington,  (1855),  and  edited  a  collection  of  cuneiform  in- 
Oxfordshire,  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  soriptiona  (folio)  from  the  originals  in  the  Brif^ 
Ealing  in  Middlesex,  and  at  the  age  of  16  en-  ish  museum. — Geobge,  an  English  clergyman, 
tered  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  graduated  at  Ox- 
company,  and  served  with  the  troops  of  the  ford,  and  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Exeter 
Bombay  presidency  until  1833,  when  in  com-  college.  He  .was  Bampton  lecturer  in  1869; 
mon  with  several  English  officers  he  joined  the  his  lectures  were  published,  entitled  "  Historic 
army  of  the  shah  of  Persia,  holding  in  it  the  Evidence  for  the  TrutJi  of  Christian  Eecords" 
rank  of  major.  In  1835,  while  stationed  at  (London,  1860).  He  has  also  published  "Chria- 
Kermanshah,  he  began  his  atudy  of  the  cunei-  tianity  and  Heathenism"  (1861),  and,  in  con- 
form inscriptions,  visited  Bagdad  in  18S6,  trav-  nection  with  Sir  H.  0.  Eawlmson  and  Su-  J.  G. 
elled  in  Lurietan  and  Susiana,  went  with  the  "Wilkinson,  has  prepared  an  annotated  edition 
Persian  army  to  tie  frontier,  and  subsequently  of  Herodotus  (4  vols.,  London,  1858-'e0).  He 
returned  to  Kermanshah,  In  1837-'8,  while  is  now  (1861)  engaged  on  a  historical  work 
stationed  at  Teheran,  he  communicated  to  the  called  "  The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the 
royal  Asiatic  soeiefyof  London  annoiincementa  Ancient  "World,  Ohaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
of  his  cuneiform  discoveries,  and  published  an  Media,  and  Persia,"  to  form  3  vols.  8vo. 
account  of  his  travels  in  Susiana  in  the  "Geo-  RAY,  the  name  of  tlie  plagiostome,  ebon- 
graphical  Society's  JonrnaL"    While  at  Bag-    dropterygian,  or  cartilaginous  fishes  of  the  aub- 
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order  raiuE,  popularly  called  siates.  The  nn-  longationa,  and  the  young  fish  escapes  through 
meroua  families  are  characterized  by  great  a  transverse  fissure  at  one  end.  The  horny  e^ 
flatness  and  width  of  the  body,  the  latter  aris-  ease  may  be  formed  in  each  oviduct,  and  is  sur- 
ing  principally  from  the  extreme  expansion  of  rounded  by  a  glandular  enlargement  which  se- 
tho  pectoral  fins ;  the  ekull  is  flat,  the  upper  cretes  its  materials ;  it  is  formed  before  the  egg 
wall  generally  membrauous,  and  movably  ar-  descends  into  it,  in  the  shape  of  a.  pocket  open 
ticulated,  as  in  sharks,  by  2  condyles  aad  aa  above  for  the  reception  of  the  egg,  which  must 
intervening  space  with  the  spine ;  ant«riorly  be  impregnated  in  the  ovaiy,  contrary  to  the 
the  head  enda  in  a  tapering  cartilage  which  usaai  order  of  things,  is  which  the  yolk  is  en- 
supports  the  snout;  spout  holes  and  eyes  on  the  closed  before  the  shell  is  formed;  as  the  eggs 
dorsal  aspect,  the  latter  without  lids  or  with  are  found  to  be  of  different  sizes  and  various 
au  npper  adherent  one ;  on  the  ventral  surface  degrees  of  development  in  the  ovary,  it  is  prob- 
are  6  slit-like  gill  openings,  before  the  ventrals  able  that  several  years  are  required  for  their 
and  under  the  pectorals ;  the  seapnlar  arch  is  maturity;  these  peculiarities  snow  the  propri- 
complete  above  and  below,  supporting  the  long,  ety  of  placing  the  skates  (with  the  sharks  form- 
jointed,  cartilaginous  rays  of  the  pectorals;  ing  the  division  of  selachians  of  Aristotle  and 
between  this  and  the  pelvic  arch,  supporting  Agaasiz)  in  a  class  by  themselves.  The  teeth 
the  ventrais,  lie  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  be-  of  the  rays  are  generaDy  tubercular,  in  close 
tween  it  and  the  narrow  skull  are  the  branchial  quincuus  order  like  a  mosaic  pavement.  Dis- 
apparatus  and  the  vaaeular  centres.  In  the  gustingas  is  the  form  of  the  rays,  their  flesh  ia 
torpedos  the  cellular  galvAnio  batteries  occupy  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  England  and  France, 
the  spaces  between  the  skull  and  the  peetorais ;  though  it  is  rarely  eaten  in  America  except  by 
and  fthomologous  rudimentary  apparatus  has  those  of  European  ori^n;  it  is  tough  when  first 
been  found  in  the  tail  of  common  skates,  show-  caught,  but  becomes  tender  by  being  kept  sev- 
ing  the  adherence  to  a  general  plan  of  structure  eral  days;  with  us  it  ia  most  commonly  used 
irrespective  of  function.  The  tail  in  some  ia  as  bait  for  lobster  pots,  or  for  manure.  Of  the 
fleshy  and  tapering,  in  others  slender  and  car-  families  of  rays,  the  priatidm  and  torpedinida 
tilaginous,  in  others  elongated  like  a  whip  will  be  described  under  Sawfish  and  Tokpbdo 
lash,  and  in.  others  armed  with  lancet-shaped  respectively;  the  eephalopteridm  ha,veheea  no- 
spines  on  the  upper  surfece,  forming  a  very  ticed  under  Dbvu.  Fisn.^The  family  rhinoia- 
formidable  weapon.  The  gills  consist  of  mem-  tidce  are  intermediate  between  sharks  and  rays, 
branous  folds  on  plane  surfaces,,  and  the  arte-  having  the  form  of  body,  position  of  fins,  thick 
rial  bulb  haa  from  2  to  5  transverse  rows  of  fleshy  tail,  aad  smallncM  of  pectorals  of  the 
semilunar  valves.  The  reproductive  seerefing  former;  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  forma 
organs  are  of  a  compact  and  oblong  form,  the  fl  disk  by  the  union  of  the  pectoral  f  ns  with 
efferent  tubes  communicating  with  the  ureters  the  snout,  the  latter  divided  from  the  former 
and  ending  in  a  rudimentary  organ  in  the  by  a  fnrrow,  whence  these  have  been  called 
cloaca;  the  daspers  are  present  in  the  males,  beaked  rays;  the  1st  dorsal  is  over  the  ventrals; 
as  appendages  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  anal  the  caudal  bilobed,  witli  the  upper  lobe  the 
fin,  fissured  toward  the  end,  leading  to  a  blind  larger,  and  the  keel  of  the  sides  continued 
subcutaneous  sac  well  lubricated  with  mucus  along  it;  margins  of  mouth  generally  nndu- 
and  the  secretion  of  a  glandular  body;  the  lated,  3  protuberances  of  the  imder  jaw  fitting 
ovaria  are  comparatively  small,  and  the  ova  are  into  corresponding  indentations  in  ■Uie  npper; 
larger  and  fewer  than  in  common  fishes,  and  nostrils  longitudinal  near  the  month,  with  flaps, 
more  as  in  birds;  most  of  the  genera  are  vivipa-  — In  the  faraiiy  raiidie  or  the  typical  rays,  the 
reus,  but  some  of  the  genus  raia  are  oviparous,  snout  is  more  or  leas  pointed,  the  disk  of  the 
The  claspers  are  probably  something  more  than  body  and  pectorals  usually  of  a  rhombic  fignre ; 
organs  of  prehension;  they  may  be  so  rotated  tail  slender,  with  3  small  dorsals  near  the  end 
as  to  bring  an.  opening  in  them  opposite  to  the  and  sometimes  a  caudal ;  spout  holes  near  the 
spermatic  duct,  and  may,  according  to  Agasda  eyes ;  mouth  curved,  with  the  convexity  for- 
("ProoeedingsoftheBostonSocietyof  Natural  ward;  teeth  of  males  with  a  central  cusp  in 
Ilistory,"  voL  vi.  p.  377,  May,  1858),  be  intro-  epawning  time ;  skin  either  smooth  or  studded 
duoed  into  the  oviducts,  and  reach  the  glands  with  prickles  pointing  backward,  sometimes 
there  situated  for  the  formation  of  the  egg  case,  with  spines  on  the  dorsal  ridge  and  sides  of  tail. 
The  egg  cases  of  the  skate  are  often  seen  on  Thisfamily  includes  the  genus  Vffiia(Ouv.),  with 
our  beaches  after  a  storm ;  they  are  of  a  quad-  about  80  species,  embracing  the  best  known  in 
rangular  form,  abont  two  inches  by  one,  of  a  America  and  in  Europe,  and  such  as  are  com- 
brown  color  and  leathery  consistence,  each  monly  eaten  in  the  latter.  The  smooth  ray  or 
comer  prolonged  into  a  tubular  process;  they  common  stateof  the  northern coastof  America 
look  somewhat  like  pillow  cases,  and  are  often  is  the  raia  Zibbm  (Mitch.) ;  it  is  of  a  uniform 
called  sailors'  purses  (being  usually  found  emp-  light  brownish  color  above,  and  dingy  white  be- 
ty)  and  skates'  barrows.  The  young  within  the  low ;  the  female  is  marked  above  with  blackish 
egg  has  no  investing  membrane,  and  tlie  yolk  spots ;  it  attains  a  length  of  from  3  to  6  feet, 
seems  to  bear  no  relation  in  size  to  that  of  the  and  a  weight  of  300  lbs. ;  it  is  found  from  New 
embryo ;  water  for  the  purpose  of  respiration  York  to  the  British  provinces ;  the  body  is  gen- 
is  admittedand^ected  through  the  comer  pro-  erally  smooth,  but  tiiere  are  small  spines  abont 
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the  orbits,  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  pectorals,  employed  for  Tarions  domestic  and  medicinal 

and  on  the  tail;  the  snout  ia  blunt,  and  the  purposes.    The  European  sting  ray  (T-yaa^ino- 

teeth    in  compact  rows,  6-sided  and  nearly  ea,  Bonap.)  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean 

emooth.     Its  flat  form  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  and  on  the  southern  Atlantic  coast ;  it  was  well 

life  on  or  near  the  bottom ;  the  usual  mode  of  known  to  the  ancients,  who  thought  it  capa- 

progi-ession  is  by  a  gentle  undulating  move-  hie  of  inflicting  poisoned  wounds;  it  twists  its 

ment  of  the  pectorals,  intermediate  between  long  tail  around  its  preyor  itaenemies,  causing 

flying  and  swimming ;  when  in  pursuit  of  prey  very  severe  lacerated  wounds;  its  flesh  is  not 

or  escaping  from  its  enemies,  the  motions  are  eatable.    The  spines  of  some  of  the  species  of 

rapid.    The  young  are  produced  twice  &  year,  this  genua  are  employed  by  savages  as  arrow 

in  spring  and  in  autumn,  deposited   in  thin,  and  spearheads. — Id  the  iiamlj myliolatidis  or 

homy,  nearly  quadrangular  cases.    Its  flesh  is  eagle  rays,  the  head  is  more  elevated  timn  in 

said  by  Mr.  Fericy  to  be  extensively  consumed,  the  other  families,  projecting  asfar  as  thegilla, 

and  the  fleshypart  of  the  pectorals  to  be  beau-  without  flu  rays  on  its  sides,  but  with  a  kind 

tifully  white  and  delicate ;  it  is  usually  dressed  of  cephalic  fln  in  front  of  the  skull  making  the 

in  long  thin  slips,  rolled  like  ribbon.    On  the  point  of  the  disk ;  the  pectorals  are  very  large 

coast  of  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  and  wing-liko ;  the  tail  is  long  and  slender, 

Brunswick,  it  is  frequently  taken,  and  of  large  with  a  small  dorsal  and  strong  spine ;  the  mouth 

fiize,  by  the  cod  fishers,  being  generally  hooked  is  transverse,  with  the  dental  plates  reaching 

by  its  pectorals;  it  is  pulled  up  like  a  dead  far  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth;   the 

weight  to  near  the  surface,  nnleas  caught  by  teeth  are  like  a  mosaic  pavement,  large  and 

the  mouth  or  head,  and  stru^les  violently  on  even,  in  several  rows  forming  a  convex  surface ; 

being  drawn  out.    It  feeds  on  fish,  crustaceans,  the  eyes  and  spout  holes  are  on  the  sides  of 

and  mollusks,  and  is  very  voracious;  itdigsup  the  head,  and  a  broad  ridge  runs  between  the 

clams  with  its  powerful  spade-like  snout,  crush-  two;  the  interrupted  pectorals  on  the  sides  of 

ing  them  easily  with  its  rolling  flattened  teeth,  the  head  are  a  family  character.    In  the  genus 

The  skin  is  covered  with  an  abundant  tenacious  «iy;ioia(i>{Cuv.)  the  nasal  membrane  is  square, 

slime,  so  dirtying  their  boats  that  fisliermen  and  tlie  pectorals  end  in  an  angular  projection; 

ordinarily  bring  tiem  to  the  surface,  beat  them  the  teeth  form  long  hexagonal  plates  in  the 

over  the  head,  and  cut  them  loose  to  sink,  middle,  with  2  or  3  sliort  or  equal  rows  on  the 

There  are  8  or  9  species  in  European  waters,  sides.     The  M,  aaata  (Ajres)  is  found  on  the 

some  attaining  a  weight  of  200  lbs.     The  Massachusetts  coast  and  in  Long  Island  sound, 

sharp-nosed  ray  (fi.  oxyrhyncha,  Linn.)  attains  and  attains  a  length  of  about  4  feet;  the  body 

a  length  of  0  feet;  this  is  the  favorite  species  is  smooth  and  reddish  brown  above,  whitish 

in  the  French  markets.    The  common  skate  or  below ;  tail  very  slender  and  armed  with  spines, 

ray  {R.  hatis,  Linn.)  is  a  large  species,  with  a  The  eagle  ray  of  the  Mediterranean  (M.  aguila, 

granulated  skin  above ;    the  color  is  brown  Eisso)  grows  to  a  large  size ;  the  wounds  made 

above,  cinereous  below  or  grayish  white  with  by  its  spines  are  so  dreaded  by  the  fishermen 

black  specks.    Several  species  are  common  in  that  the  tail  is  cut  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Sev- 

the  London  market,  where  the  females  are  eral  species  are  found  in  the  seas  of  the  warm 

known  as  maids.— In  the  family  trygonid/B  or  parts  of  the  globe.    In  rhinoptera  (Kuhl)  the 

sting  rays  the  tail  is  slender,  often  whip-like,  nasal  membrane  is  notched;  the  central  teeth 

naked  or  bearing  one  or  more  barbed  spines;  are  the  largest,  the  3  lateral  rows  growing 

no    caudal   fln;    pectorals    large,  uniting  in  smaller  and  smaller  estemally.    In  aUobatit 

front  of  the  head ;  spout  holes  large  and  close  (Milll.)  the  nasal  membrane  is  lobed,  which 

behind   the  eyes ;    teeth   small,  transversely  would  embrace  many  species  of  rhinoptera  as 

elliptical,  and  ridged;   skin  either  smooth  or  usuallydeflned,  and  the  pectorals  are  rounded; 

prickly,  but  without  prickles  on  the  pectorals,  the  teeth  form  a  single  row  of  simple  arehed 

The  genus  trygon  (Adans.)  is  Oie  most  nu-  plates,  without  lateral  rows.    In  eygobatU  (Ag.) 

merous  in  species.    The  American  whip  sting  the  nasal  lobes  and  the  pectorals  are  as  in  the 

ray  (T.  Tumtatia,  De  Kay)  occurs  on  the  coast  preceding  genus;  the  central  rows  of  teeth  are 

of  the  middle  states,  in  long  Island  sound,  much  the  longest,  the  1st  lateral  about  half  as 

and  sometimes  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts ;  large,  and  the  2  external  very  much  smaller, 

it  is  olive  brown  above,  and  white  below;  it  In?i'nwSofw(Ag.)thepBlateis  broadest  behind, 

attains  a  length  of  5  to  8  feet,  including  the  and  the  plates  are  obtusely  angular,  with  their 

tail.    It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  shores  of  New  rounded  edges  forward. — There  is  hardly  a 

Jersey,  where  it  is  caught  both  by  hook  and  family  of  fishes  in  the  classification  of  which 

seine,  varying  in  size  from  a  breakfast  plate  to  more  confusion  reigns  than  that  of  the  rays ; 

a  width  of  4  feet  and  a  tail  of  6  ;  the  fishermen  naturalists  see  them  only  in  rare  instances,  and 

always  cat  off  the  tail  at  once,  to  prevent  almostalwayssingle  specimensatatime;  there 

wounds  from  its  spines,  which,  being  serrated,  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  seses  of  the 

produce  extensive  lacerations  aecompanied  by  same  species  have  in  some  instances  been  made 

severe  inflammation.    The  principal  use  made  into  distinct  species.    Even  our  most  common 

of  this  species,  and  indeed  of  all  the  rays  in  raysareveryimperfectlyknown, and  the  genus 

this  country,  is  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  liver,  raia  embraces  many  species  which  are  not  con- 

which,  with  that  from  this  organ  in  sharks,  ia  geners. 
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RAT,  a  N,  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  bordered  S.  by  the  bora  in  Lima,  Livingston  co.,  K  T.,  Jan.  34, 

Missouri  river ;  area,  about  570  sq,  ni. ;  pop.  in  1820.     Hia  father  waa  the  proprietor  of  a  small 

I860,  14,091,  of  whom  2,047  were  slaves.    It  farm,  in  the  labors  of  which  the  son  waa  early 

has  an  andalating  surfeoe,  covered  by  tbresta  employed.    While  etill  young  he  entered  the 

and  prairies,  and  a  generally  fertile  soil.    The  aoademy  of  Lima,  and  in  the  winter  of  1836-6 

productions  in  1850  were  656,020  bushels  of  taught  a  district  school.    He  was  graduated  at 

Indian  corn,  48,003  of  wheat,  188,641  of  oats,  theuniveraityofVerniontiiil840,andrepairing 

616,906  lbs.  of  tobacco,  2T,277  of  wool,  183,137  to  New  Tork,  studied-  law  for  a  year  in  the  of- 

of  butter,  aod  431  tons  of  hemp.     There  were  fiee  of  Mr.  Edward  W,  Marsh,  maintaining  him- 

8  saw  mills,  3  tanneries,  8  churches,  and  500  aelf  by  teachii^  the  classics  in  a  young  ladies' 

pupils  in  public  schools.     Capital,  Richmond.  seminary,  and  by  contributions  to  the  "New 

RAT,  IsiAO,  M.D.,  an  American  physician,  Yorker,"  a  literary  journal.    When,  in  April, 

born   in   Beverly,   Mass.,   in   Jan.   1807.     He  1841,  the  "  New  York  Tribune"  was  establish- 

was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  medical  school,  ed,  Mr.  Raymond  became  connected  with  it  as 

Boston,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medi-  assistant  eitor,andin  thateapacitygreatlydia- 

cine  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1837.    In  1829  he  re-  tinguished  himself  by  extraordinary  success  in 

moved  to  Eastport,  Me.,  where  he  atadied  the  reporting,  an  art  then  comparatively  little  prac- 

sdence  and  literature  of  insanity,  and  prepared  tised  in  America,  In  1843  he  accepted  an  offer 

his  treatise  on  the  "  Medical  Jurispmdence  of  from  Mr.  Jamea  Wateon  Webb  of  a  position  on 

Insanity"  (1838).     In  1841  he  waa  appointed  the  staff  of  the  "New  Tork  Conrier  and  En- 

snperintendent  of  the  state  insane  hospital  at  quirer,"  which  he  reliuqnishcd  in  1851,  in  con- 

Angnsta,  where  he  remwned  till  1845,  when  sequence  of  a  political  disagreement  with  Mr. 

he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  newly  Webb.  He  had  also,  some  4  years  before,  formed 

established  Butler  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  a  literary  connection  with  the  publishing  house 

Providence,  R.  I.    He  is  still  the  head  of  that  of  Harper  and  brothers,  which  continued  10 

institution.    Dr.  Eay  baa  been  a  frequent  con-  years.    During  this  period  he  had  a  prolonged 

tributor  to  medical  and  literary  periodicals.  controversy  with  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  in  the 

BAY,  John  (or  Wea,t,  as  he  at  one  time  columns  of  their  respective  journals,  upon  the 
spelled  his  name),  an  English  naturalist,  born  principles  of  socialism,  especially  as  taught  by 
near  Brmntree,  Esses,  in  1627,  died  in  1704,  Fourier,  Mr.  Raymond  attacking  and  Mr.  Gree- 
He  was  the  son  of  a  blackamith,  and  was  grad-  ley  defending  them ;  the  successive  articles  on 
iiated  at  Trinity  college,  Oambridge,  in  which  each  side  attracted  much  attention,  and  were 
he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1649,  the  profes-  afterward  published  in  a  pamphlet.  In  1849 
sorship  of  Gredt  in  1650,  and  a  mathematical  Mr.  Raymond  was  elected  by  the  whigs  of  hia 
tutorship  in  1653.  His  health  being  impaired,  district  to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  soon 
he  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  England,  became  prominent  as  a  debater  and  a  practical 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  studying  their  botany  and  legislator.  He  was  reelected  in  1860,  when 
zoology.  At  the  restoration  he  took  orders,  he  waa  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and 
but  never  held  any  church  preferment,  and  during  this  session  manifested  special  interest 
two  years  later  res^ned  hia  fellowship,  as  he  in  the  common  school  system  and  the  canal 
could  not  conscientiously  sabscribe  to  the  act  policy  of  the  state.  After  its  a^onmment  he 
of  uniformity.  After  this  he  resided  chiefly  swled  for  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
with  one  of  his  former  pnpils,  Francis  Willugh-  returning  in  August,  and  publishing  a  little  later 
by,  at  Middleton  hall,  in  Warwickshire,  de-  (Sept.  18,  1851)  the  first  number  of  the  "New 
voted  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  From  York  Times"  daily  journal.  In  1852,  in  the 
1663  to  1666  he  travoHcd  with  Mr.  Willughby  capacity  of  substitute  for  a  regular  delegate 
on  the  continent,  and  published  an  account  of  to  the  whig  national  convention  at  Baltimore, 
this  tour  in  1673.  In  1667  he  was  elected  a  he  addressed  that  body  at  length,  in  spite  of 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Among  his  most  a  very  violent  and  stormy  opposition,  in  ex- 
important  works  are:  Oatalogus  Plantaruin  position  of  northern  sentiment.  In  1854,  un- 
Angtim  (1670),  the  foundation  of  all  Enghsh  der  nominations  by  the  whig,  anti-Nebraska, 
floras;  Methmvs  Plantarum,  S&ta  (1682),  ia  and  temperance  conventions,  he  was  elected 
which  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  classifica-  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  by  a  large  ma- 
tion,  which,  as  subsequently  altered  and  amend-  jority  over  two  opponents.  He  took  an  active 
ed  by  himself,  formed  the  basis  of  the  method  share  in  the  organization  of  the  republican 
of  Jussieu ;  and  Hiatoria  Flanta/mm  (3  vols.,  party,  consequent  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
1686-1704),  his  largest  botanical  work.  He  compromise,  and  drew  up  the  "  Address  to  the 
edited  Willughby's  works  on  the  animal  i'M-  People"  promulgated  by  its  first  national  con- 
dom, and  published  several  of  his  own,  which  vention,  held  at  Pittsburg  in  Feb.  1856;  anddur- 
were  regarded  by  Ouvier  as  "the  foundation  of  ing  the  succeeding  presidential  canvass  he  made 
modern  zoology."  Of  hia  other  writings,  his  numerous  public  speeches  in  support  of  its  can- 
"OoUection  of  English  Proverbs"  (1671)  has  didate,  Mr.  Fremont.  Since  the  close  of  hia 
passed  throi^h  many  editions,  and  was  reprinted  term  as  lieutenant-governor,  Dec.  31,1857,  Mr. 
with  additions  by  H.  G.  Bohn  (London,  1850).  Raymond  has  held  no  office,  having  declined  in 

RATMOND,  Henby  Jaevis,  an  American  that  year  to  be  a  candidate  for  governor  of  the 

jonrnalist,  tbunder  of  the  "  New  Tork  Times,"  state.    In  the  pre^dential  canvaaa  of  1860  he 
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again  took  a  promment  stand,  both  in  his  jotir-  the  Girondists,  and  on  their  fall  was  thrown 

nal  and  in  public  addresses,  in  favor  of  the  re-  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  released  bv  the 

publican  candidate,  Mr.  Lincoln;  and  by  the  revolution  of  Thermidor.    In  1803  he  obtaioed 

same  modes  be  has  in  1861  waniOy  supported  a  prize  at  the  French  academy  for  a  poem  en- 

the  war  against  the  seceding  states.  titled  La  tertu  iiicessmre  dam  lei  repuhliquea; 

EAYNAL,  GuiLLATTKE  Thomas  Feancoib,  and  in  the  following  year  another  for  his  So- 
known  aa  the  abbfi,  a  French  philosopher  and  crate  dam  le  temple  d'Aglaure.  In  1805  his 
author,  bora  at  St.  Geniez,  Guienne,  in  March,  6-act  tragedy  Lea  templiera  created  an  un- 
1711,  died  in  Paris,  March  6,  1T96.  Ho  was  paralleled  sensation  ;  the  piece  was  recom- 
eduoated  at  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  became  a  mended  by  the  institute  for  one  of  the  decen- 
priest,  and  for  some  time  taught  theology  and*  nial  prizes,  but  Napoleon,  being  displeased 
preached  in  his  native  province.  Ambition  with  the  author's  £!taU  de  Blou,  played  at  St. 
and  restlessness  of  temper  induced  him  in  1H7  Ciond  in  1810,  disregarded  their  advice.  The 
to  repair  to  Paris,  where  he  became  an  assist-  academy  meanwhile  elected  him  a  member  in 
ant  clergyman  at  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice.  1807.  In  1806  he  had  been  elected  by  his  na- 
Hia  provincial  accent  was  an  insuperable  obsta-  tive  department  a  deputy  to  the  legislative 
ole  to  his  success  in  the  metropolitan  pulpit,  body,  where  in  1813  he  was  chosen  one  of  Uio 
and,  disappointed  in  his  anticipations,  he  soon  committee  of  5  to  whom  were  referred  sane 
gave  up  the  ministry,  associated  with  the  "phi-  demands  made  by  the  emperor,  lie  report, 
losophei-s,"  and  became  director  of  the -IfCTviure  mostly  drawn  up  by  Eaynouard,  thongh  pre- 
de  li-aitee,  then  a  very  successfnl  periodical,  sented  by  Laine,  severely  condemned  Napo- 
He  published  various  historical  works,  and.  Icon's  warlike  policy,  and,  instead  of  recom- 
wjth  the  assistance  of  Diderot  and  others,  pre-  mending  subsidies,  insisted  npon  the  grant  of 
pared  anonymously  a  Bhtoire  philoaophiqm  et  enlarged  political  liberties,  Sapoleon  caused- 
politique  des  itablissemetita  et  dv.  commeree  des  the  report  to  bo  suppressed,  and  immediately 
Eurropient  dans  lea  deux  Indeg  (4  vols.  8yo,,  adjonmed  the  chambers.  During  the  Hundred 
1770),  which  was  favorably  received  and  for  Days  Eaynouard  was  offered  the  title  of  coun- 
about  10  years  circulated  freely  without  being  cillor  of  the  university  and  the  post  of  minis- 
noticed  as  objectionable.  In  a  second  edition,  ter  of  justice,  both  of  which  he  tteolined.  He 
however,  he  introduced  attacks  upon  religion  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  tie  Ro- 
and  government  so  openly  that  tho  work  was  venial  language,  and  published  Okoix  de  poe- 
interdiotcdonDec.  19, 1779;  and  when  the  edi-  eies  originales  des  troubadours  (0  vols.  8vo., 
tion  appeared  under  his  name  at  Geneva  (10  Paris,  1810-24).  His  Lexique  Soman,  ou  IHo- 
vols.  8yo.  and  5  vols.  4to.  with  an  atlas,  1780),  iionnaire  de  la  lanffve  dea  trouhadoufa,  ecmparie 
a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  which  he  aux  autrea  langues  de  rSarope  Latine,  was  post- 
avoided  by  leaving  France ;  and  the  parliament  humously  published  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1838-'44). 
orderedhisbooktobebumedbythehandofthe  He  was  elected  perpetual  secretary  of  tho 
executioner  (May  35,  1781).  In  the  same  year  French  academy  in  1817. 
he  published  his  Tableau  etTerjohttiomdea  nolo-  EAZOE.  See  Cctlbkt. 
niet  Anglaiaes  dana  VAmirique  eeptentrionale  EAZOE  FISH  (xyrichlAps,  Val.),  an  acan- 
(2  vols.  12mo.),  which  was  immediately  trans-  thopterypan  genus  helon^ng  to  the  family 
lated  into  English.  Its  blunders  were  at  once  of  cyclolabridce.  The  body  is  compressed  and 
pointed  out  in  a  pamphlet  by  Thomas  Pmno.  covered  with  large  scales,  the  lateral  line  in- 
For  several  years  Kaymal  wandered  in  foreign  terrupted;  the  profile  is  almost  vertical,  the 
countries,  and  was  finally  permitted  to  return  forehead  trenchant,  and  the  eyes  high  up ;  the 
home  in  1788.  He  was  elected  a  deputy  to  sharpness  of  the  head  is  not  owing  to  the 
tho  states-general  by  the  city  of  Marseilles,  but  interparietal  crest  as  in  eorypluma  (the  dol- 
deelined  the  honor  on  account  of  his  a^e.  His  phin  of  sailors),  but  to  the  ethmoid  and  intei- 
friend  Malouet,  who  was  chosen  in  his  place,  marillaries  growing  directly  downward,  the 
succeeded  in  1790  in  having  the  sentence  of  lower  jaw  being  horizontal  and  of  ordinary 
the  parliament  against  hia  Statoire  philoso-  length  ;  the  cheeks  are  scaleless,  and  the  snout 
phique  reversed.  The  next  year  Eaynal  ad-  smooth  and  blunt;  tho  dorsal  is  long  and  of 
dressed  to  the  president  of  the  constituent  as-  nniform  height ;  the  teeth  are  in  one  row, 
sembly  an  eloquent  letter  recanting  his  former  conical,  largest  in  the  middle ;  the  palate  and 
principles,  and  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  tongue  are  smooth,  but  the  pharynx  is  ftir- 
investing  the  king  with  more  ample  powers  nished  with  small  and  pavement-like  teeth ; 
than  were  left  to  him  by  the  new  constitution,  the  intestinal  tube  is  simple,  withoat  stomachal 
His  chief  work  is  now  fallen  into  oblivion.  The  dilatation  and  pancreatic  cteca ;  the  air  bladder 
English  translation  by  Justamondwaspnblished  is  Im-ge,  pointed  in  front.  The  type  of  the 
in  1776  (3  vols.,  London)  and  in  1783  (8  vols.),  genus  is  the  razor  fish  of  the  Mediterranean 

EATNOUABD,  Fbancois  Juste  Mabie,  a  (X  cultratua,  Val.) ;  it  is  about  8  inclies  long, 

French    dramatic  and  miscellaneous  author,  of  a  reddish  color,  variously  striped  with  blu- 

bom  in  BrignoUes,  Provence,  Sept.  18,  1761,  ish;  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  delicate 

died  at  Paesy,  near  Paris,  Oct.  27,  1836.     He  food ;  it  lives  solitary,  on  sandy  bottoms  near 

was  by  profession  a  lawyer.     Elected  an  as-  the  shores,  feeding  on  such  fish  and  molluska 

sistant  deputy  to  the  convention,  he  sided  with  as  its  very  small  mouth  enables  it  to  swallow. 
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About  a  dozen  other  epeoies,  of  the  same  size,  Md.,  in  1T84,  died  in  1798.    He  was  the  son 

are  found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  among  of  a  planter,  studied  law  at  Philadelphia,  waa 

the  Paciflc  islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  South  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  19,  oom- 

America,  where  their  flesh  ia  eaten ;  in  some  menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  New 

the  3  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  are  detached  Castle,  Del,,  and  in  1763  was  appointed  at- 

and  placed  far  forward,  forming  S  dorsals.  torney-general  for  the  3  lower  comities  on  the 

EAZOE  SHELL  {tolea,  Linn.),  the  type  of  Delaware,  the  designation  by  which  the  pres- 
the  lame  Hi  branchiate  family  of  ioUnidce.  The  ent  state  of  Delaware  waa  then  known.  In 
genas  ia  characterized  by  3  adductor  muscles,  1774  he  was  elected  to  congress,  of  which  he 
the  mantle  opea  anteriorly  and  produced  into  continued  to  be  a  member,  with  a  brief  inter- 
2  short  united  siphons,  the  branchiae  attached  *al,  till  near  the  close  of  the  revolution.  When 
to  tlie  lower ;  the  foot  is  long  and  club-shaped ;  the  question  of  independence  was  first  a^tated, 
the  shells  are  elongated,  eqnivalve,  and  gaping  Mr.  Bead  opposed  it  as  prematnre,  bnt  waa  af- 
at  both  ends ;  the  hinge  has  3  or  3  compressed  terward  among  its  most  zealous  supporters, 
teeth  in  each  valve,  and  is  nearly  terminal ;  In  1778  he  was  president  of  the  convention 
the  ligament  is  long  and  eiternaL  The  com-  that  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Delaware, 
mon  razor  shell  of  our  coast  is  the  8.  eiaU  under  which  he  was  chosen  vice-president,  and 
(Linn.),  of  a  scabbard  shape,  about  6  inches  served  for  a  short  time  as  president  daring  the 
long  and  one  inch  high,  with  rounded  ends,  captivity  of  the  regular  incumbent.  In  1783 
white  within  and  covered  outside  by  a  glossy  he  was  made  judge  of  the  U,  B.  court  of  ap- 
yellowish  or  brownish  green  epidermis.  It  is  peals  in  admiralty  cases.  He  represented  Del- 
found  on  sandy  beaches  near  low  water  mark,  aware  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  con- 
where  it  barrows  beneath  the  surface,  whence  stitntion  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  first 
it  is  sometimes  displaced  by  storms;  it  de-  senat6r  chosen  under  it  for  that  state.  He 
scenda  into  the  sand  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  retained  his  seat  in  the  senate  till,  in  1793,  he 
the  animal  is  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  shell,  was  made  chief  justice  of  Delaware, 
and  is  often  used  as  food  under  the  names  of  BEAD,  Nathan,  an  American  inventor,  bom 
long  claw,  knife  handle,  and  razor  fish.  The  at  Warren,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  July  3,  1759, 
S.  tiliq-m  s,^^  3.  curtus  of  Europe  have  similar  died  near  Belfast,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1849.  He  waa 
habits,  sinking  vertically  in  the  sand,  foot  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1781,  and  was 
downward ;  their  burrows  are  sometimes  2  tutor  there  for  4  years.  In  1796  he  estab- 
feet  deep,  and  they  ascend  and  descend  iu  lished,  with  other's,  the  Salem  iron  fonndery, 
them  very  quickly  by  widening  or  narrowing  and  invented  a  machine,  patented  in  Jan.  1798, 
the  foot.  They  are  used  as  food,  and  as  bait  for  cutting  and  heading  nails  at  one  operation, 
for  cod  and  haddock ;  their  burrows  may  be  In  1800  he  became  a  member  of  congress,  la 
known  by  small  orifices  like  keyholes,  into  1*07  he  removed  to  Belfast,  Me,,  and  for  many 
which  the  fishermen  put  a  litUe  salt;  this  so  years  was  chief  justice  in  the  court  of  Hancock 
irritates  the  tubes  that  the  animal  ascends  co.  In  1788  Mr.  Read's  attention  was  directed 
near  the  surface,  and  is  draped  out  by  an  iron  toward  adapting  the  steam  engine  for  propel- 
hook ;  when  taken  from  their  holes,  they  will,  ling  boats  and  carriages,  by  devising  some 
if  possible,  again  rapidly  bury  themselves,  lighter  and  more  compact  machinery  than 
They  are  found  in  almost  all  known  seaa.  Fitch  was  then  esperimenting  with.    Pursuing 

RAZZI,  ©loVANNi  Antobio,  called  II  Sodo-  substantially  the  same  course  which  Fidton 
MA,  an  Italian  painter,  horn  in  Vercelli,  Pied-  afterward  followed,  he  first  invented,  as  a  sub- 
mont,  in  1479,  died  in  1554,  He  formed  his  stitute  for  the  great  working  beam,  the  cross 
style  on  that  of  Leonardo  da  Tinci,  and  in  the  head,  running  in  guides,  with  a  connecting  rod 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  was  employed  to  oommanicate  tie  motion,  which  was  adopt- 
by  Pope  Julius  II,  to  execute  a  series  of  works  cd  by  Fulton  in  his  second  boat,  the  Car  of 
in  the  Vatican,  which  were  afterward  in  part  Neptune.  The  "  new  invented  cylinder,"  as 
obliterated  to  make  room  for  the  frescoes  of  he  calls  it,  to  which  this  "  working  frame"  waa 
Raphael,  attached,  was  a  double-acting  cylinder,  like 

REACH,  AuBiis  Bethdnh,  a  British  journal-  Watt's  last   improvement,  with   which   Read 

ist  and  author,  born  in  Inverness,  Scotland,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted.    To 

Jan,  33,  1831,  died  Nov.  25, 1856.     He  became  render  the  boiler  more  portable.  Bead  invented 

about  1850  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  lion-  the  multitubular  form,  wlii<Ji  was  patented 

don  "Morning  Chronicle,"  and  waa  afterward  with  the  cylinder,  chain  wheel,  <fcc.,  Aug,  36, 

for  several  years  a  fertile  writer  for  that  jour-  1791.     This  boiler  was  either  horizontal  or 

nal.    He  composed  much  for  the  stage  and  for  upright,  cylindrical,  and  contained  the  furnace 

the  magazines,  and   published  several  works,  within   itself,      A  double   cylinder  foi-med   a 

among  which  are  "Claret  and  Olives:  from  water  jacket,  connecting  with  a  water  and 

the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,"  an  account  of  a  steam  chamber  above,  and  a  narrow  water 

journey  in  the  south  of  France,  and  two  ro-  chamber  below,    A  number  of  small  straight 

mances,   "Clement  Lorimer"  and  "Leonard  tubes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  boiler,  and 

Lindsay,"  a  story  of  a  buccaneer.  about  4  its  length,  also  connected  these  diam- 

READ,  Geohok,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  bers;  'while  the  central  tabes,  being  closed  at 

declaration  of  independence,  born  in  Cecil  co.,  the  bottom,  and  not  reaching  quite  to  the  bot- 
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torn  of  tho  boiler,  loft  a  apace  for  the  fire,  which  "LostPleiad"flnd  the  "Water  Sprite"  areper- 

pasaed  around  instead  of  through  the  tubea.  haps  best  known. 

The  smoke  pipe  passed  through  a  reserwoir  READE,  Chableb,  an  English  novelist.    Ho 

above  the  boi)er,  partly  boating  the  water  be-  waa  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Orford,  and 

fore  it  entered  the  boiler.    The  rise  of  the  first  became  a  popular  favorite  .by  his  novel  of 

heated  water  would  create  a  constant  current  "PegWoffington,"  which  imniediately  brought 

through  the  tubes.    Although  this  form  of  him  into  notice.    Eollowing  up  thig  snccees.he 

boiler  ia  perhaps  inferior  to  those  with  flre  has  produced  a  number  of  works  of  ficljon, 

tubes,  in  cases  where,  as  in  locomotives,  a  very  among  which  are  "Christie  Johnstone;""  Wliite 

strong  draught  ie  att^nable,  it  is  yet  coming  Lies"  (18B6)  ;  "Never  Too  Late  to  Mend  "  (8 
into  extensive   nse  in  marine  engines,   being*  vols.,  1856);  "A  Good  Fight  and  other  Tales;" 

recommended  by  its  small  consumption  of  fuel  and  "  Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long."    His  last 

and  greater  freedom  fromincmstration.     Eead  work  is  entitled  "  The  Eighth  Commandment" 

also  invented  another  form  of  boiler,  in  which  (1860),  and  is  an  attack  on  the  English  system 

the  fire  passed  through  small  spiral  tubea  on  of  dramatic  copyright.     Mr.  Eeade  has  drama- 

the  principle  of  the  present  locomotive  boil-  tizcd  several  of  his  novels,  and  is  a  irequent 

or,  an  arrangement  which,  he  remarks,  would  writer  for  the  stage  and  for  magazines, 

have  the  advantage  of  consuming  the  smoke.  READING,  tho  capital  of  Berks  co.,  Penn., 

Beside  these,  he  had  several  other  forms,  with  on  the  left  bant  of  the  Sobnjikill,  and  on  the 

numerous  apartments,  to  which  the  water  was  Philadelphia,  Reading,  and  Pottsville  railroad, 

to  be  gradually  admitted,  as  fast  as  evaporated,  58  m.  N.  "W.  from  Philadelphia,  and  52  m.  E. 

As  a  means  of  communicatii^  motion  to  his  from  Harrisbnrg;  pop.  in  1860,  23,166.     It  is 

steamboat,  his  first  plan  was  to  use  paddle  very  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevated  and 

wheels ;  but  finding  that  these  had  been  used  ascending  plwn,  backed  on  the  E.  by  Penn's 

before,  he  snbstitatcda  chain  wheel  of  his  own  Mount,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Neversint  moun- 

invention.    He  regarded  the  former  however  tain,  from  both  of  which  flow  streams  of  pure 

as  the  best,  and  to  try  their  power  he  caused  water,  with  which  the  city  is  abundantly  snp- 

a  small  boat  to  he  fitted  wili  paddle  wheels  plied.    It  is  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  and 

and  cranks,  with  which  he  made  experiments  kept  neat  and  cleanly.     The  streets  cross  each 

on  Porter's  river  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1789.  other  at  right  angles,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 

Eead   also   planned  a  steam  carriage,  which,  square.     The  court  house  is  a  very  handsome 

with  his  tnbnlar  boiler,  he  asserted  could  be  edifice,  with  a  fine  portico,  and  there  are  sev- 

made  to  move  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  hour  eral   other  public   offices.     Reading   contains 

with  a  load  of  60  tons.    He  also  invented  a  also  a  gaol,  2  banks,  8  public  libraries,  a  num- 

raethod  of  equalizing  the  action  of  wind  mills,  her  of  newspapers,  2  market  bouses,  and  about 

by  accomuiating  the  force  of  the  wind  by  win*  20  churches,  of  which  the  German  Lutheran 

ing  up  a  weight ;  a  plan  of  uang  the  force  of  and  the  German  Eeformed  are  the  most  con- 

the  tide  by  means  of  reservoirs  alternately  spicuous.     There  are  various  manufactories, 

filled  and  emptied  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  including  8  anthracite  blast  furnaces,  one  of 

a  constant  stream ;  different  forms  of  pumping  which  is  first  class  in  style  and  capacity,  2 

engines  and  threshing  machines ;  and  a  plan  large  rolling  mills,  4  founderies,  a  nail  factory, 

for  using  the  espansion  and  contraction  of  cotton  factory,  woollen  mill,  steam  saw  mill, 

metals,  multiplied  by  levers,  for  winding  np  and  2  flour  mills.     It  has  an  active  trade  by 

clocks  and  other  purposes.  means  both  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  Sehuyl- 

EEAD,  Thomas  Buchanan,  an  American  kill  and  the  anion  canals,  tho  first  of  which 

painter  and   poet,  bom  in  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  gives  it  communication  with  the  coal  regions 

March  13,  1833.    At  the  age  of  17  he  went  to  to  the  N.,  the  other  with  the  rich  agricnltural 

Cincinnati,  and  entered  a  sculptor's  studio,  but  districts  to  the  W. 

soon  after  devoted  himself  to  painting.    Inl8il  READING,  the  county  town  of  Berkshire, 

he  removed  to  New  York,  and  a  little  later  to  England,  situated  on  the  river  Kennet,  near  its 

Boston,  where  he  continued  the  study  and  prac-  junction  with  the  Thames,  36  m.  by  railroad 

tjce  of  his  art,  mostly  in  portrait  painting.    He  W.  by  S.  from  Ijjndon ;  pop.  in  1851,  21,456. 

took  np  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  in  1846,  Silk,  velvets,    iron,   &c.,    are   manufactured, 

visited  Europe  in  1850,  returned  to  Cincinnati,  Reading  returns  two  members  to  parliament, 

and  since  1853  has  resided  in  Florence.    His  EEALGAE.    See  Aesenio,  yoI.  ii.  p.  168. 

first  volume  of  poems  was  published  at  Boston  EEALISM.    See  Nosqsaijsm. 

in  1847,  and  was  followed  by  a  collection  of  EEALTY  {Lat.  res,  a  thing),  in  law,  rights 

"  Lays  and  Ballads"  (Philadelphia,  1848).    In  or  property  in  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 

the  same  yearhe  edited  aeollection  of  "Sped-  ments.    The  common  law  of  real  property  is 

mens  of  the  Female  Poets  of  America,"  and  in  distinctively  and  almost  entirely  English,  being 

1853  published  an  illustrated  collection  of  hb  founded  on  the  rules  and  customs  which  in  the 

poems.    His  first  long  poem,  "The  New  Pas-  feudal  period  governed  the  tenure  of  lands.    It 

toral,"  was  published  in  1855,  and  "  The  House  is  the  theory  of  the  English  law,  that  no  occu- 

by  the  Sea"  in  1856.    A  new  edition  of  his  po-  pant  of  lands,  not  even  a  fi-eeholder,  has  abso- 

etical  works  in  a  collected  form  was  published  lute  ownership  of  them.    He  has  only  an  estate, 

in  1860  (3  vols.,  Boston).    Of  his  pictures,  the  The  king  is  lord  paramount,  and  t^  the  land 
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in  the  realm  ia  holden  mediately  or  immediate-  bathing  and  fish  honsea,  as  they  are  not  Bub- 

ly  of  tim.     The  chief  estates  in  lands  oi  the  stanti^lyfixed  tothesoil.ioay  be  personal  prop- 

presont  time  originated  no  doubt  in  the  various  erty, — Things  which  have  been  incorporated 

forms  of  fendal  tenure.    IJfe  feuds  were  prob-  with  or  firmly  fised  to  the  realty,  and  cannot 

ably  earlier  than  feuds  of  inh^tance ;  for  as  be  removed  without  ityury  to  it,  or  even  those 

feuds  were  granted  in  consideration  of  a  return  things  which,  though  not  so  firmly  flied,  have 

of  military  services,  and  as  this  consideration  yet  been  attached  and  bo  adapted  to  the  building 

was  to  be  fnrnisbed  by  a  certain  individual  or  land  as  to  be  essential  to  its  value  and  use,  re- 

whose  already  linown  valor  or  fidelity  induced  garding  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed, 
the  ^,  land^  were  without  doubt  primarily  Jdso  become  a  jjart  of  the  realty.  (SeeFixirns,) 
limited  to  the  first  donee;  that  is  to  say,  they  ^—Beside  the  incidents  and  elements  of  land 

oould  neither  be  aliened  by  him  to  a  stranger  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which 

nor  transmitted  to  his  heirs.    As  the  lords  are  examples  of  corporeal  hereditament,  there 

however  became  strong  in  tbeir  possessions,  or  may  be  also  incorporeal  hereditaments,  that  is, 

when  the  times  were  more  secure^  it  became  rights  annexed  to  and  issuing  out  of  lands,  as 

safe  and  possible  to  grant  estates  of  inheritance  rights  of  common  and  of  way,  easements,  and 

in  fends ;  namely,  to  the  first  tafeer  and  certain  rents.    These  rank  nest  in  dignity  and  extent  to 

of  his  heirs  or  to  his  heirs  in  general..   From  lands.    Bights  of  common  are  not  much  known 

these  modes  of  tenure  came  the  modern  estates  in  the  United  States.    They  are  rights  which 

respectively,  for  life,  in  tail,  and  in  fee.    Each  one  has  in  the  lands  of  another  to  pasture  Lis 

of  these  is  a  freehold  and  a  real  interest,  but  cattle,  to  take  fuel  for  the  use  of  his  family,  or 

no  estate  leas  than  one  for  life  (and  a  lease  to  timber  for  repairing  his  implements  of  husband- 

Afor  1,000  years  is,  in  the  contemplation  of  ry.    A  right  of  way  is  the  right  of  passage  over 

the  law,  a  smaller  interest  than  a  grant  for  the  another  man's  ground.    It  may  be  founded  in 

term  of  his  life)  ia  a  freehold  or  an  estate  in  an.  actual  grant  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  or  may 

realty.    But  beside  lands,  things  real,  as  the  be  claimed  by  prescription,  which  supposes  a 

tautological  phrase  of  the  law  is,  comprise  also  grant,  or  it  may  arise  immediately  from  neces- 

tenements  and  hereditaments;    and  these  are  sity;  as  where  one  sells  a  lot  surrounded  by 

embraced  in  this  term,  because  tbey  possess  other  land  of  his,  here,  as  a  right  of  pasaage  is 

some  of  the  cbaracteriatio  qualities  of  lands,  as  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lot  granted, 

they  may  be  holden  on  tenure  or  are  inberita-  the  grantor  is  conclusively  presumed  to  have 

ble.     These  terms  may  include  things  incor-  granted  it  to  the  purchaser.     If  the  way  thus 

porata.     Land  includes  only  tangible  or  corpo-  granted  and  ordinarily  used  become  impassable, 

real  property.   It  applies  not  only  to  the  ground  it  seems  just  that  the  purchaser  shall  have  the 

or  soil,  but  to  every  thing  which  is  attached  to  right,  founded  on  the  same  presumption,  of 

it  naturally,  as  trees,  stones,  or  herbage,  or  by  passing  over  the  adjacent  lands  of  the  grantor, 

art,  aa  houses  or  other  structures.    Growing  Not  so,  hovrever,  if  the;  way  be  a-private  one, 

timber,  therefore,  and  standing  grass  or  grain,  lying  in  actual  grant,  for  here  the  grantor  pre- 

60  long  as  they  are  rooted  in  and  supported  by  sumptively  bound  himself  to  repair.    The  right 

the  soil,  are  parts  of  the  realty,  though  tliey  of  the  public  in  the  highway  ia,  ordinarily,  only 

become  personalty  immediately  on  severance,  an  easement.    The  fee  in  the  soil  belongs  to 

Yet  contracts  for  tlie  sale  of  things  annexed  theabnttors,  and  the  complete  use  of  the  ground 

like  timber  to  the  land,  in  prospect  of  their  im-  returns  to  them  whenever  it  becomes  discharged 

mediate  separation,  or  for  the  sale  of  fi-uits  of  of  the  easement.     The  road  hed  of  railways  is 

the  earth  already  ripe,  but  not  yet  gathered,  generally  subject  to  the  same  rules.    The  right 

are  not  contracts  for  any  interest  in  land,  and  of  soil  in  land  bounded   hy  navigable  rivers 

BO  are  not  within  that  clause  of  the  statute  of  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  belongs  to  the 

irands  which  requires  that  a  contract  for  the  owner  of  the  land  as  far  as  low  water  mark, 

sale  of  an  interest  in  lands  should  be  in  writ-  The  right  to  navigate  such  waters  belongs,  inall 

ing.    (See  Fjiitrns,  Statote  of.)    The  criterion  states  of  the  tide,  to  the  public.    Grants  upon 

of  reaityorperaonalty  in  these  cases  is,  whether  streams  above  the  flow  of  the  tide  convey  not 

the  things  sold  are  dependent  for  any  part  of  only  the  banks  but  the  beds  of  the  streams  aud 
their  value  on  the  land,  or  whether,  in  otlier    the  islands  in  them  to  the  middle  line  of  the 

words,  the  growing  surface  is  to  contribute  -w&tsitOr  ad Jllum  medium  aqua.  But  the  right 

any  thing  to  their  value  before  the  things  are  of  the  grantee  is  qualified  by  the  right  of  the 

severed.     And  it  is  well  established  that  corn  puhlic  to  use  the  stream  as  a  highway  if  it  be 

or  any  other  annual  product  of  the  soU,  if  ripe  navigable. — An  easement  is  well  defined  to  be 

and  fit  to  be  gathered,  is  personal  property,  a  liberty,  privilege,  or  advantage  in  land,  with- 

and  may  be  attached,  as  such,  while  standing  out  profit,  existing  distinct  from  an  ownership 

in  the  field,  and  sold  on  exeontion.     A  perma-  of  the  soil.     It  is  a  real. interest,  is  within  the 

nent  building  erected  on  one's  land  becomes  statute  of  frauds,  and  so  can  be  created  only  by 

his  property,  even  though  the  materials  for  it  deed.  It  differs  materially  in  these  and  the  like 

were  wrongfully  taken  from  another.     But  a  respects  from  license.    (See  License.)     Among 

building  erected  on  another's  land,  by  bis  per-  the  more  common  forms  of  easement  may  be 

mission,  may  remain  the  personal  property  of  mentioned  that  of  support,  where  the  owner 
the    builder.     So    temporary    structures    like,  of  a  bouse  allows  his  neighbor  to  rest  timbers 
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on  the  walls  of  his  house ;  the  easement  of  relle  desinsecles(G  vols.  4to.,  1734r-'49),  beside  a 

drip,  by  which  oue  is  bound  to  allow  water  to  -variety  of  papers  in  tho  transactions  of  the 

fall  from  his  neighbor's  honse  upon  his  land;  academy  of  sciences. 

rights  of  way  or  of  drainage  which  give  to  EEBEOK,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  an  in- 
their  owners,  respectively,  the  privilege  of  pas-  stmment  of  the  violin  kind,  wfiicli  originally 
sage  or  of  conducting  water  over  the  estate  of  bad  hut  two  strings  and  was  played  witb  a  bow. 
another.  Important  rights  are  those  which  vest^  It  was  introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain, 
in  respect  to  mnning  streams,  in  the  proprie-  where  a  third  string  was  added,  and  was  a  fa- 
tors  of  lands  abutting  thereon.  Every  owner  vorite  at  rural  festivals.  Milton  speaks  of  the 
of  sucb  lands  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  water  "jocund  rebeck." 

as  it  usually  flows.    His  neighbor  higher  up  the  EEBOLLEDO,    Beenardino,    count    of,    a 

atream  cannot  undnly  obstruct  the  water,  nor  Spanish   soldier  and  author,  bom  in  Leon  in 

direct  it  altogether  from  its  usual  channel.    He  1597,  died  in  1G'[6.     He  was  of  noble  family, 

is  bound,  forthebenefit  of  all  proprietors  below  and  at  the  age  of  14  embraced  the  profession  of 

him,  so  to  use  the  stream  that  its  natural  Sow  arms,  serving  in   Italy  and  against  the  Turks 

ehali  be  unobstructed,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  and  tho  powers  of  Barhary.  He  afterward  took 

b«  nndirainished. — An  exclusive  and  uninter-  part  in  the  30  years'  war,  was  created  by  Fer- 

rnpted  eryoyment  of  any  easement,  in  any  par-  dinand  II.  a  count  of  the  Gei-manio  empire, 

ticular  way,  for  20  years,  or  for  any  less  period  and  received  the  government  of  the  Lower 

which  by  positive  statute  makes  the  period  of  Palatinate.    In  lfi47  ho  was  made  by  Philip 

limitation,  founds  an  adverse  interest  sufficient  IV.  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and 

toraJse  apresumption  of  title.   Rentis  ayearly  from  1662  till  his  death  was  minister  of  state 

return  out  of  the  profits  or  value  of  land  in  at  Madrid.    Ke  wiotb  Sehaa  militaree  y  polUt- 

consideration  of  its  use.    (See  Lease.)  cas,  poems  on  the  arts  of  war  and  civil  gov- 

EEAPING  MACHINES.    See  Mowraa  abb  ernraent  (Copenhagen,  1652);  Octos  ("  Leisure 

Bbapino  Machines.  Hours,"  16mo.,  Antwerp,  1660) ;  La  coiiitancia 

REAUMUE,  Een^  Antoinb  Ferchaclt  de,  iiietortoiia  y  Trinos  de  Jeremiaa  (ito.,  Copenha- 

a  French  natural  philosopher,  born  in  Eochello  gen,  1665),  a  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Job  and 

in  1683,  died  Oct.  18,  17oT.    He  was  edu-  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ;  smi  Sdvaa  J)a' 

catedat  the  Jesuit  college  in  bis  native  town,  nicas  (ito.,  1665),  a  compendium  of  the  history 

and  studied  law  at  Bourges ;  but  repairing  to  and  geography  of  Denmark.    The  best  edition 

Paris  in  1703,  he  gained  distinction  by  his  philo-  ofhisworksis  that  of  Madrid  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1778). 

Bophical  researches,  and  in  1708  was  admitted  BEBOUL,  Jean,  a  French  poet,  born  in 

to  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  contributed  in  Nimes,  Jan.  23,  1796.    He  was  the  eon  of  a 

establishing  in  France  or  improving  various  locksmith,  and  to  support  his  mother,  who  had 

manufactures,  and  in  his  treatise,  iW(  de  eon-  been  left  a  widow  with  4  young  children,  es- 

vertir  le  feejorgi  en  aeier,  et  Vart  d'adouciT  le  tablished  himself  as  a  baker.    He  composed. 

/er/ondu  (1722),  first  made  known  the  process  songs  circulated  among  his  friends,  but  was  to- 

of  manufacturing  steel.  Hereceived  for  his  dis-  tally  unknown  to  the  public  until  1828,  when 

covery  a  pension  of  12,000  livres,  which  he  ap-  a  few  lines  of  his,  entitled  L'ange  et  Venfant, 

Slied  to  the  encouragement  of  that  branch  of  in-  addressed  to  a  motherupon  the  death  of  her 
UBtry.  He  invented  a  process  for  tinning  iron,  child,  appeared  in  the  Qyotidisnne  newspaper, 
and  made  experiments  with  less  success  in  the  In  1886,  under  the  title  of  Poesies,  he  printed  a 
manufacture  of  porcelain;  an  opaque  white  glass  small  volume  of  poems  which  was  received  with 
which  he  made  isknown  as  "  Efiaumur'sporce-  great  favor,  and  in  J840  a  biblical  poem,  Le 
Imu,"  He  also  discovered  the  means  of  preserv-  dernier  jouT.  He  has  written  a  few  tragedies, 
ing  eggs,  and  was  the  first  in  France  to  make  one  of  which,  Le  martyre  de  Vkia,  was  per- 
successful  OKperiments  in  artificial  incubation,  formed  in  18S0  without  particular  successl  In, 
In  1781  be  invented  the  thermometer  which  is  1867  he  published  a  new  volume  of  poems.  Leg 
called  after  him,  and  is  still  used  in  France ;  tradilionneiles.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the 
taking  as  the  extremes  the  freezing  and  boil-  constituent  assembly  by  tho  department  of 
ing  points  of  water,  and  the  former  being  zero,  Gard,  but  gained  no  political  distinction, 
he  divided  the  interval  into  80  equal  parts  or  EECAMIER,  Jeanne  Frahcoisb  Jtilib  Abk- 
degrees.  He  investigated  many  curious  topics  laide,  a  celebrated  French  woman,  bom  in 
in  natural  history,  especially  the  mode  offer-  Lyons,  Doc,  3, 1777,  died  in  Paris,  May  11, 1849. 
matton  and  growth  of  the  scales  of  Bshes,  the  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  post  office,  contrac- 
developmentofthe  shells  of  testaceous  animals,  tor  named  Bernard,  and  in  April,  1793,  mar- 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  claws  of  lobsters  ried  a  rich  hanker  of  Paris  many  years  older 
and  crabs.  He  ascertained  tlie  nature  of  the  than  herself  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  con- 
singular  substance  that  gives  brilliancy  to  the  versation  and  the  charm  of  her  person  and  her 
scales  of  fishes,  and  discovered  a  species  of  mol-  manners  made  his  residence  a  great  place  of 
lusk  that  furnishes  a  pnrple  dye  nearly  equal  resort  for  men  of  education  and  genius.  Under 
to  that  nsed  by  the  ancients.  His  most  thor-  the  rule  of  the  directory  and  during  the  consul- 
ongh  investigations  were  in  the  department  of  ate  and  empire  her  house  was  constantly  fre- 
entomology,  to  which  he  devoted  several  years,  quented  by  distinguished  personages,  among 
He  left  Mimoirei  powr  »ei^ir  d  I'htstoire  natu-  whom  were  Luoien  Bonaparte,  Moroan,  Bems- 
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dotte,  La  Harpe,  Benjamin  Ooastant,  and  Da-  with  them  was  freed  from  some  of  her  mystical 

vid ;  but  as  the  society  there  took  on  a  form  of  ideas.    Upon  thia  she  wrote  "  The  Unmasked 

opposition  to  the  government,  she  was  obliged  Oaghostro"  (Berlin,  1787),  which  was  trans- 

by  Napoleon,  to  leave  Pai'is.    She  resided  for  lated  into  Enasiaii  by  order  of  tbe  empress 

some  time  in  Lyons,  then  went  to  Italy,  and  did  Catharine,  ou  whose  invitation  she  visited  St. 

not  reenter  Prance  until  after  the  fall  of  Na-  Peterabnrg  in  1795.     She  left  varioQS  works, 

poleon,   when  she  returned  to  Paris  and   re-  principally  religious.    Mcr  Beiae  naeh  ftalifn  (i 

opened  her  saloons.     In  consequence  of  a  re-  vols.,  Berlin,  1S15  et  seq.)  is  tlie  description  of 

verse  of  fortune,  she  retired  in  1819  to  the  ajourney  to  that  country  made  in  1804  in  com- 

Abbaye-aus-BoisnearParis,  bather  house  nev-  pany  with  her  friend  Tiedge,  who  afterward 

ertheless  continued  to  he  the  resort  of  eminent  wrote  her  life, 

men,  among  whom  was  Chateaubriand,  who  EEOOGNIZASCE   (law  Fr.  reanma'unce ; 


s  her  devot«d  admirer.  Tlirough  her 
nectioa  with  that  literary  circle  which  regard- 
ed Mme.  de  Stael  as  its  chie^  she  exercised, 
although  herself  producing  nothing,  a  cona-d- 
erable  influence  upon  French  literature.  Mme. 
Steamier  was  considered  one  of  th«  most  bean- 
tiful  women,  of  her  day.   Souvenirs  et  eorrespon- 


law  Lat.  reeognitio),  an  obligation  of  record 
entered  into  before  a  court  of  record  or  magis- 
trate duly  authorized  to  take  it,  with  condition 
to  perform  some  specified  act ;  as  to  appear  at 
the  assizes  or  criminal  court,  to  keep  the  peace, 
to  pay  a  debt,  or  some  other  thing  of  a  like 
description,  upon  the  performance  of  which 
danee  tirU  dea  papim-s  de  Mme.  Recamier  £ave  condition  the  obligation  id  to  become  null  and 
been  pubUshed  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1860).  void.  The  state  or  person  in  whose  favor  or  to 
RECIFE.  See  Pebhambdoo.  whom  the  recognizance  is  made  is  called  the 
REGIT ATIVE  (Lat,  reeilo,  to  recite),  called  cognizee,  and  the  person  who  enters  into  it  the 
bytheltalianswiajt'co/iar&mfc,  speakingmusic,  cognizor.  The  woi-d  recognizance  is  given  to 
a  species  of  artificial  declamation  adapted  to  this  kind  of  obligation,' because,  generally,  the 
musical  notes,  and  forming  a  medium  between  form  of  it  is  this :  the  clerk  or  other  proper 
ordinary  recitation  or  speaking,  which  it  nearly  officer  says  to  the  cognizor:  "Tou  aeknowl- 
resembles,  and  measured  mr  or  song.  It  was  edge  yourself  bound  to,"  Ac. ;  to  which  the 
first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Emilio  del  Cava-  cognizor  assents;  and  itis  thenmadematterof 
Here  in  1600,  and  is  now  a  recognized  and  in-  record, — Recognizances  are  of  several  kinds 
deed  an  essential  form  of  vocal  composition  in  and  descriptions,  and  are  used  for  various  pur- 
the  grand  Italian  opera,  oratorios,  and  oanta-  poses  both  civil  and  criminal.  Of  the  former 
tas,  serving  to  express  some  action  or  pas-  kind  was  a  recognizance  of  debt  at  common 
sion,  to  relate  a  story,  or  to  connect  scenes  and  law,  in  the  nature  of  a  deed  to  charge  or  in- 
situations,  without  ityuring  the  effect  of  the  cumber  lands.  This  was  very  similar  in  form 
performance  by  resorting  to  spoken  words,  and  effect  to  an  ordinary  bond,  the  main  dis- 
Althongh  written  in  common  time,  the  recita-  tinction  being  that  while  a  bond  i»  tbe  creation 
live  may  be  delivered  by  the  singer  according  of  a  fresh  debt  or  obligation,  a  recognizance 
to  his  fancy,  subject  of  course  to  the  laws  of  was  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  already  ex- 
prosody,  the  lengths  of  the  notes  as  given  by  isting  upon  record.  It  was  certified  to  or  taken 
the  composer  being  mere  approximations.  The  by  the  officer  of  some  court,  and  witnessed  only 
accompaniment  generally  consists  of  a  few  oc-  by  the  record  of  such  court,  instead  of  having 
casional  chords  struck  by  the  pianoforte  to  in-  the  cognizor's  seal  affixed  to  it.  It  was  not 
dicate  the  harmony,  although  sometimes  the  strictly  a  deed,  though  in  effect  it  was  of  great- 
violoncellos  take  the  chords  in  arpeggio,  er  force  and  obligation,  and  was  allowed  a 
When  the  recitative  is  interrupted  by  inter-  priority  of  payment,  and  bound  the  lands  of 
jected  passages  performed  by  the  orchestra,  the  cognieor  from  the  time  of  its  enrolment  on 
it  is  said  to  be  obbligato.  record.  It  operated  as  a  lieu  upon  all  the  lands 
REOKE,  Elisabetb  Ohaklottb  CossTAwrrA  which  the  cognizor  possessed  at  the  time  he 
VON  DER,  a  German  authoress,  bom  in  Courland,  acknowledged  it,  and  also  upon  all  those  which 
May  20, 1764,  died  in  Dresden,  April  13,  1833.  he  afterward  acquued,  so  thit  no  alienation 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  connt  of  Medem,  of  them  made  by  him  while  his  recognizance 
and  in  1771  contracted  a  marriage  with  Von  remained  in  force  would  defeat  the  claim  of 
der  Renke,  which  turned  out  unhappily,  and  7  the  cognizee  or  pruent  his  eitendmg  such 
years  afterward  separated  from  him.  This  cir-  lands.  Recognizances  for  debt  may  still  be 
cumstanoe,  along  with  the  death  of  her  daugh-  taken  in  this  country  undir  statutorv  provi 
ter  in  1777,  and  of  her  brother  in  1778,  gave  to  sions,  but  they  operate  merely  as  eMdonte'i  of 
her  religious  feelings,  naturally  Strong,  a  mys-  debt  in  the  nature  of  a  ludgment  upon  which 
tical  direction.  When  Oagliostro  came  to  Mtau  execution  may  iisne  and  do  not  generally 
in  Courland,  where  she  was  then  residing,  she  create  a  lien  upon  the  cognizor  s  land  or  other 
gave  implicit  belief  to  his  claim  of  the  pos-  property, — There  were  also,  at  common  law, 
aibility  of  holding  communion  with  the  spirits  two  other  recognizances  of  a  private  sort,  said 
of  the  dead.  In  1784,  on  a  journey  to  Carls-  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  statute  staple  and  a 
bad,  she  became  acquainted  with  Spalding,  statute  merchant.  The  undertaking  of  special 
Teller,  Zollner,  Sicolai,  Biirger,  the  brotbera  bail  in  a  civil  action,  of  which  the  bail  piece  (a 
Stolberg,  and  others,  and  through  association  slip  of  parchment  so  called,  on  which  it  was 
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transmitted  to  court)  Teas  a  memorandum,  ■was  man.  WIycs  may  demand  it  against  their  Ima- 
S  recognizance  entered  into  by  the  cognizore  hands,  and  hushands,  if  necessary,  against  their 
before  the  court  or  judge  for  a  sum  equal  (or  wives;  but  married  women  and  infants  should 
in  some  cases  double)  to  that  which  the  plain-  find  security  by  their  friends  and  not  be  bound 
tiff  had  swornto,  by  which  they  undertook  that  themselves,  because  they  are  incapable  of  en- 
if  the  defendant  was  condemned  in  the  action  gaging  themselves  to  answer  any  debt.  The 
he  should  pay  the  costs  and  condemnation,  or  statutes  of  Massachusetts  make  a  recognizance 
render  himself  a  prisoner,  or  that  they  would  to  appear  as  a  witness,  to  the  amount  of  $50, 
pay  it  for  him. — In  criminal  practice  recogni-  binding  upon  married  women  and  infants  not- 
eances  are  used  both  as  a  means  of  securing  the  withstanding  the  disability  of  coverture  or  mi- 
proper  administration  of  justice  by  compeliing  nority.— In  old  practice  the  verdict  of  an  assize, 
the  appeai'ance  of  a  party  accused  before  a  or  strictly  the  act  of  the  jury  in  hearing  and 
magistrate  for  fiirther  examination,  or  for  trial  inquiring  into  the  case  in  oi-dor  to  the  making 
at  some  superior  court,  and  of  securing  the  at-  up  of  their  verdict,  was  called  a  recognizance, 
tendance  of  witnesses  by  binding  them,  with  EECOLLEOTS.  See  FuANctscius. 
sufficient  sureties,  to  appear  and  testify.  Tbey  RECORD  (Lat.  recordari,  Fr.  recorder,  to  re- 
are  used  also  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  member),  an  official  contemporaneous  memo- 
commission  of  crimes,  by  obliging  the  persons  randum  in  writing,  drawn  up  by  the  proper 
suspected  of  an  intent  to  commit  them  to  recog-  officer  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  containing  a 
nize  in  some  penal  sum,  with  pledges  or  sure-  summary  statement  of  the  proceedings  in  an 
ties,  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behavior  action  at  law  brought  before  that  court.  This 
for  a  certain  time.  A  recognizance  to  keep  the  statement  comprises  a  short  history  of  the  case 
peace  maybe  taken  byany  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  proceedings  consequent  thereon;  as  the 
from  any  one  who  creates  an  affray  or  disturb-  nature  of  the  action,  the  names  of  the  parliea 
ance  in  his  presence,  or  goes  about  with  un-  and  the  time  of  their  appearance  in  court,  and 
nsual  attendance  or  weapons  to  the  terror  of  the  acts  of  the  court  itself  dmring  the  progress 
the  people,  oris  brought  before  him  by  aeon-  of  the  pleadings,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
stable  for  a  breach  of  the  peace;  and  he  is  occurrence,  and  sometimes  connected  together 
bound  to  grant  it  in  favor  of  any  person  who  by  entries  of  a  peculiar  nature  called  continu- 
can  showjnst  cause  to  believe  that  he  is  in  ances,thewholeconclndingwith  the  judgment 
danger  of  bodily  harm  at  the  hands  of  another,  of  the  court  with  respect  to  the  question  at 
A  recognizance  for  this  purpose  is  an  obliga-  issue.  These  continuances  were  atyonrnmenta 
tion  in  the  natnre  of  a  bond  with  one  or  more  of  the  case  from  one  day  or  term  to  another, 
sureties,  entered  of  record,  with  condition  that  which  the  law  allowed  for  certain  purposes, 
if  its  requirements  are  fulfilled,  and  the  cogni-  and  which  were  entered  with  the  pleadings  and 
zor  keeps  the  peace  for  the  time  therein  speci-  otherproceedingsontheroll  or  record,  and  gave 
fied,  it  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect.  If  on  the  whole  a  complete  and  connected  form, 
the  contrary  it  is  broken  by  any  breach  of  the  These  records  were  always  written  upon  rolls 
peace,  it  becomes  forfeited  or  an  absolute  debt,  of  parchment,  which  indeed  was  en  essential 
and  the  cognizor  and  bis  sureties  may  be  sued  characteristic  of  a  record.  In  the  United 
for  the  sums  in  which  they  are  respectively  States  paper  is  nniversnlly  used  as  a  substitute 
bound.  If  it  is  a  special  recognizance,  as  to  for  parchment,  and  the  roll  form  has  conse- 
teep  the  peace  toward  any  particular  person,  quently  been  abolished,  but  otherwise  the  forms 
it  may  be  forfeited  by  any  actual  violence,  or  of  the  English  records  have  been  generally 
even  an  assault  or  menace,  to  such  person  adopted.  Eecords  in  this  technical  sense  are 
and  to  such  person  only.  If  it  is  a  general  peculiar  to  the  common  law ;  and  as  they  form 
recognizance,  it  is  forfeited  by  any  act  which  the  only  strict  and  proper  proof  of  the  proceed- 
tends  to  break  the  peace,  done  to  any  person  ings  of  the  courts  in  which  they  are  preserved, 
or  thing  in  general. — A  recognizance  may  be  they  are  regarded  with  particular  considera- 
diacharged  by  the  death  of  the  principal  party  tion,  and  are  generally  a  proof  of  such  a  high 
bound  thereby  (if  not  before  forfeited),  or  by  and  absolutenature  astoadmit  of  nocontradic- 
the  order  of  the  court  to  which  it  is  certified  tion.  In  Sir  Edward  Coke's  words,  they  "  im- 
by  the  justice,  if  tbey  see  sufiicient  cause,  and  port  in  themselves  such  uncontrollable  credit 
in  England  by  the  death  of  the  king  to  whom  and  verity,  as  they  admit  of  no  averment,  plea, 
it  is  made.  If  granted  upon  private  account,  or  proof  to  the  contrary."  The  existence  of 
it  may  be  discharged  if  the  person  at  whose  a  record  can  only  be  tried  by  itself;  that  is, 
request  it  waa  granted  will  consent  to  release  if  in  any  action  the  existence  of  any  matter 
it,  or  does  not  make  his  appearance  to  pray  on  record  is  alleged,  and  the  adverse  party 
that  it  may  be  continued. — At  the  common  law  pleads  mul  tiel  reeoril,  or  that  there  is  no  snoh 
a  peer  or  peeress  could  not  be  bound  to  recog-  record,  the  issue  arising  thereon  is  determined 
nize  in  any  other  place  than  the  courts  of  merely  by  the  inspection  of  the  reewd  itself 
king's  bench  or  chancery ;  but  a  justice  of  the  by  the  court,  without  witnesses  or  jnry,  be- 
peace  had  power  to  require  sureties  from  any  cause  no  issue  can  be  joined  upon  it  to  be  tried 
person,  not  a  lunatic  and  under  the  degree  of  by  a  jury  as  upon  matters  of  fact ;  and  the  ree- 
nobility,  whether  such  person  were  a  fellow  ord  is  conclusive  proof  without  further  evi- 
justice  or  other  mapstrate  or  merely  a  private  dence.    The  peculiar  privilege  of  some  courts 
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to  have  these  memorials  has  of  itself  created  ing  it.  Its  langnage  gradnally  reached  the 
the  great  leading  distinction,  equally  recog-  highest  degree  of  precision  and  uniformity,  and 
nizod  in  English  and  American  law,  tietween  the  whole  inatrument  settled  at  last  into  a  flsed 
courts  of  record  and  courts  not  of  record,  form  of  expression,  which  neither  admitted  of 
Though  courts  not  of  record  may  keep  minutes  nor  required  any  variation.  When  written 
or  memorials  of  their  proceedings,  auch  niin-  pleadings  took  the  place  of  oral,  they  were 
utes  are  not  properly  records.  Legally,  the  framed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  previ- 
term  records  applies  to  the  rolls  of  snch  only  ously  appeared  on  the  record,  and  were  in  fact 
as  are  courts  of  record,  and  not  to  the  rolls  of  simply  estracts  from  it,  the  same  concise  and 
inferior  or  any  other  courts  which  proceed  not  technicalformsof  expression  being  always  used. 
seeandum  legem  et  eonsuetiidinem  Aru/li(e,  or  From  this  arose  a  leading  principle  of  practice, 
according  to  the  Jaws  and  cnatoms  of  England,  viz.,  that  every  proceeding  in  an  action  intend- 
Doring  Siat  term  of  the  court  in  wliicli  any  ed  or  required  to  appear  on  the  record,  must 
judicial  act  is  to  be  done,  or  before  tlie  case  bo  framed  in  the  language  of  the  record,  and 
pending  is  concluded,  tjie  record  is  said  to  re-  with  the  same  exactness  as  the  record  itsetf. 
main  in  the  breast  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  Ttvo  other  circumstances  united  to  give  the 
and  in  their  remembrance,  and  therefore  it  may  record  the  unchangeable  character  ■which  has 
be  altered  during  that  term,  in  such  manner  as  accompanied  it  down  to  modern  times,  and  al- 
the  ju^s  shall  direct.  But  as  soon  as  that  most  to  the  present  day.  One  was,  that  it  was 
term  is  ended,  the  record  is  closed,  and  admits  kept  in  Latin,  a  language  which  admitted  of 
of  no  change,  alteration,  or  proof  to  tlie  con-  no  variation ;  and  the  other  was  its  inviolable 
trary. — The  practice  of  recording  is  said  to  be  character,  which  preserved  it  from  the  slight- 
of  Norman  origin.  It  existed  in  the  French  law,  est  alteration  after  being  once  made  up.  Th» 
generally,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  conquest,  substitution  of  the  En^sh  for  the  Latin  lan- 
if  not  earlier,  and  in  the  same  form  as  that  guage,  and  of  ordinary  writing  for  the  "ancient 
which  it  bore  in  Normandy.  In  the  Asskee  de  and  immutable  court  hand,"  took  place  in  the 
Jk-umUm,  which  was  a  code  of  feudal  juris-  reign  of  George  II.,  and  was  considered  by 
prudence  compiled  as  early  as  1099,  and  in-  competent  judges  of  that  time  as  a  dangerous 
tended  for  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  then  innovation.  It  has  been  certainly  followed  by 
newly  established,  litigants  were  directed  to  other  important  alterations  and  modiflcations, 
collect  as  liiany  of  their  own  friends  as  possible  which  have  greatly  impaired  its  original  char- 
in  court,  and  request  them  to  attend  to  what  acter  as  a  complete  and  immutable  memorial 
was  siud,  so  that  they  might  retain  and  record  of  all  the  proceedings  in  an  action.  The  old 
it  properly  at  the  time  of  judgment  or  trial,  continuances  and  the  formal  commencements 
They  were  ftirther  directed,  if  there  should  be  and  conclusions  of  the  pleadings  are  now 
an  adjournment  or  farther  day  appointed  for  omitted,  the  language  of  the  pleadings  them- 
the  bearing,  that  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  selves  is  greatly  modified,  and  the  present 
should  put  down  in  writing  the  nature  of  the  tendency  undoubtedly  is  to  deprive  the  record 
claim  and  other  particulars,  in  order  that  they  in  a  great  measure  of  the  high  dignity  and  im- 
might  testify  to  them  at  the  adjonmed  meeting  portance  which  it  anciently  poaaefised, — Eac- 
if  necessary,  and  thereby  assist  or  confirm  the  oan,  as  the  title,  or  rather  evidence  of  title  to 
recollection  of  the  judges.  This  practice  finally  real  estate,  by  the  record  or  register  of  title 
became  developed,  from  the  mere  private  mem-  deeds,  is  of  American  origin.  The  ua^e  has 
oranda  of  the  pleaders,  into  an  official  contem-  prevailed  from  the  early  settlement  of  New 
poraneousminuteof  thoproceedings.  "Wheth-  England,  and  is  now  universal  throughout  the 
er  this  change,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  "  had  fully  United  States.  By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
taken  place  at  the  date  of  Glanvil's  treatise  in  1641  aU  deeds  of  conveyance,  whether  abso- 
(in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.),  that  work  does  not  lute  or  conditional,  were  required  to  be  record- 
enable  us  accurately  to  decide.  However,  we  ed,  that  '■  neither  creditors  might  be  defrauded 
find,  at  least  very  shortly  after  that  period,  the  nor  courts  troubled  with  vexatious  suits  and 
practice  of  recording,  in  the  present  sense  of  endless  contentions."  The  statutes  of  the  var 
the  term,  was  in  ftill  operation."  Next  to  rious  states  differ  in  some  immaterial  respects 
Domesday  Book,  which,  though  not  a  legisla-  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  registry,  and  as 
tive  record,  has  all  the  validity  of  one,  is  the  to  what  deeds  or  instruments  must  be  recorded; 
"  Exchequer  Register"  (Pipe  Roll)  of  31  Henry  but  the  principle  in  all  is  the  same,  and  aU 
I.  The  series  of  legal  records  in  the  court  of  make  such  record  absolutely  necessary  in  or- 
king's  bench,  now  extant,  reach  from  the  reign  der  to  complete  the  purchaser's  title,  and  ren- 
of  Richard  I.  to  the  present  day*  and  were  edit-  der  it  valid  against  creditors  and  subsequent 
ed  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (Sotale  Cwrim  Begis,  bona  fide  purchasers.  If  tlie  deed  is  not  re- 
2  vols.  8vo,)  for  the  record  commission.  The  corded,  the  sale  is  nevertheless  good  and  the 
peculiar  constmotion  of  the  record,  showing  as  title  passes  as  between  the  immediate  parties 
it  did  every  proceeding  in  the  action  preciselv  and  their  heirs  and  devisees,  bnt  it  is  void  as 
as  it  took  place,  gave  it  at  a  very  early  period  against  subsequent  fiona  fide  purchasers  and 
the  highest  authority  as  a  judicial  memorial;  mortgagees  whose  deeds  arefirstreeorded.  In 
and  its  importance  in  this  particular  led  to  a  some  of  the  states  a  specifled  time  is  allowed 
suitable  degree  of  care  m  framing  and  preserv-  in  which  the  deed  may  be  recorded,  as  ona 
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year  in  Delaware,  Georgia,  Icdiana,  and  Ten-  times  been  confovmied,  but  mr>re  akin  to  tie 
neasee,  and  shorter  periods  in  other  states;  and  flageolet.  Its  tone  wai  Boft  and  pleasing, 
inyet  otherswhoreno  time  isfixed  by  statute  a  ivbence  Milton  tpeaks  of  "  flutes  and  soft  re- 
reasonable  time  is  allowed,  and  the  deed  when  cordors." 

recorded  within  auoh  reasonable  time  has  rela-  RECTOR  (Lat.  rego,  to  rule),  literally,  a  rnler 
tion  back  to  the  time  of  its  execution,  and  takes  or  governor.  The  term  is  used:  1,  in  the 
effect  according  to  priority  of  execution  and  not  church  of  England,  to  designate  the  clergyman 
according  to  priority  of  registry.  In  1830  the  who  possesses  the  tithes  of  a  pariah,  and  who  is 
real  property  commissioners  in  England  recom-  properly  a  parson;  2,  as  the  title  of  the  chief 
mended  the  eatahlisiurient  in  that  country  of  elective  otBcer  in  a  college,  or  of  the  head  of  a 
a  general  registry  of  deeds  and  instruments  re-  high  school ;  3,  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  superiors 
lating  to  land,  as  contributing  l^o  the  security  of  liheir  seminaries  or  colleges. 
of  title  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  trans-  EECTORY,  the  office  of  rector ;  and,  com- 
fers  of  land,  and  supported  their  recommenda-  pretended  as  a  whole,  a  parish  ehurdi  with  all 
tion  by  referring  to  the  successful  operation  of  its  rights,  tithes,  &e.  The  name  is  also  given 
the  system  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  to  the  residence  of  a  rector. 
But  it  has  as  yet  been  adopted  to  a  limited  EECUSANT  (Lat.  reeuw,  to  refuse),  a  term 
extent  in  England,  aod  its  application  is  re-  of  frequent  occurrence  in  English  ecclesiastical 
strained  to  special  localities.  Freehold  butnot  history,  and  used  to  designate  those  persons,  in 
leasehold  property  is  recorded  in  Scotland  in  a  generaIr*ho  refused  or  neglected  to  attend 
public  register,  and  the  deed  must  be  recorded  divine  feervice  on  Sundays  or  holidays  in  the 
within  60  days  to  render  it  valid  against  cred-  established  church,  or  to  worship  God  aeeord- 
itors  and  purchasers. — It  has  sometimes  been  ing  to  its  forms.  The  nse  of  the  word  in  tem- 
a  question  whether  notice  of  the  transfer  of  poral  courts  is  traced  to  the  first  year  of  Queen 
property  to  a  subsequent  purchaser  waa  eqniv-  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons 
alentto  areoordof  the  prior  deed,  and  whether  who,  without  reasonable  excuse,  fidled  to  at- 
the  deed  of  a  subsequent  purchaser  with  such  tend  some  usual  place  of  prayer,  should  be  cen- 
notice,  duly  recorded,  would  be  valid  against  sured  and  fined  for  every  omisMon  12  pence, 
the  prior  unrecorded  conveyance.  The  record  In  33  Elizabeth  the  fine  or  forfeiture  was  made 
of  a  title  deed  is  not  considered  as  conferring  for  every  month  20  pounds ;  and  in  86  Eliza- 
title  in  itself,  but  merely  as  evidence  of  notice  beth  it  was  enacted  that  if  recusants  failed  to 
or  as  constructive  notice  to  the  public  of  the  submit  within  3  months  after  conviction,  they 
title  passed  by  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  might,  upon  the  requisition  of  4  justices  of  the 
which  it  is  an  official  and  certiiied  copy;  and  peace,  be  compelled  to  abjure  and  renounce  the 
it  is  therefore  a  general  rule  that  notice,  actual  realm ;  and  if  they  did  not  depart,  or  if  they 
or  implied,  to  a  sabaequent  purchaser  of  a  prior  returned  without  license  of  the  crown,  they 
conveyance,  is  as  effectual  to  defeat  his  claim  were  guilty  of  felony  and  should  suffer  death 
as  a  ionajide  purchaser  as  a  due  record  of  without  benefit  of  clergy.  In  the  case  of  recu- 
Buch  conveyance  would  be ;  for  so  long  as  he  sants  who  professed  the  Eoman  Catholic  reli- 
receives  notice  of  the  prior  incumbrance,  it  gion,  and  who  were  designated  popish  recu- 
makes  no  difference  whether  such  hotice  is  de-  sants,  the  laws  were  more  severe ;  in  addition 
rived  from  a  record,  or  from  any  other  au-  to  the  above  general  penalties,  they  were  dis- 
thentic  source,  and  be  purchases  thereafter  at  abled  irom  taking  lands,  either  by  descent  or 
his  perih  Inother  words,  if  he  knows  that  the  purchase,  aft«r  the  age  of  18,  until  they  re- 
land  he  buys  has  already  been  conveyed  to  an-  nounced  their  errors,  and  were  incapacitated  in 
other  person  who  has  neglected  to  record  the  several  minor  rights  of  the  subject.  "  Popish 
deed,  he  cannot  claim  the  rights  of  a  Txmafide  recusants  convict,"  as  they  were  called,  after 
purchaser.  having   been   once   convicted,   wore  virtually 

REOOEDE,  EoBEBT,  an   English   physician  outlaws.     Protestant  dissenters  were  relieved 

and  mathematician,  born  in  Tenby,  Pembroke-  from  the  penalties  of  recusancy  at  the  revolu- 

shire,  about  IBOO,  died  in  1558.     He  entered  tion  by  the  toleration  act;  and  in  1829,  by  the 

Oxford  university  in  1525,  waa  elected  a  fellow  Catholic  relief  act.  Popish  recusants  were  ei- 

of  All  Souls' college  in  1531,  and  taught  rheto-  eropted  from   prosecution;    but  the  statutes 

rio,  mathematics,  music,  and  anatomy.    In  the  against  recusancy  still  exist,  though  they  are 

latter  part  of  his  life  he  rewded  in  London,  and  but  seldom  enforced,  against  persons  who  ab- 

was  physician  to  Edward  VI.  and  to  Queen  sent  themselves  from  church,  being  neither 

Mary.    He  wrote  the  "  Gate  of  Knowledge,"  Koman  Catholics  nor  Protestant  dissenters, 

and  the  "  Treasury  of  Knowledge,"  both  of  EED,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  colors  of  the 

which  are  lost    His  extant  works  are:  "The  solar  spectrum,  seen  in  nature  in  the  arterial 

tTrinal  of  PhyHc;""TheCa8tieof  Knowledge;"  blood,  which  is  of  a  medium  hue  between  crim- 

"TheWhetstoneofWit,"amathematicalwork;  sons   that  partake   of  blue,  and   orange— the 

"The  Ground  of  Arts,  teaching  the  Work  and  color  of  flame,  that  borders  on  yellow.    Be- 

Practice  of  Arithmetic;"  and  "The  Pathway  side  these  shades  of  red  a  number  of  others  are 

to  Knowledge,"  a  compendium  of  geometry.  recognized,  as  scarlet,  .vermilion,  and  Indian 

EEOOEDEE,  an   old-fashioned   instrument  red ;  the  first  of  a  brilliant  hue  lighter  than 

resembling  the  fiute,  with  which  it  has  some-  crimson,  the  second  a  very  bright  red,  and  the 
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laat  of  a  dark  shade.  The  color  often  resiJts  conspicnoiis  in  an  action  near  Lake  George  on. 
from  slight  modifications  of  the  manner  in  Aug.  13, 1812.  He  always  strenuously  resisted 
which  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  advances  of  civilization,  bnt  gradually  be- 
hodiea,  as  in  the  colors  of  fruits,  flowera,  in-  came  in  his  later  years  a  confirmed  drunkard, 
sects,  &c.,  the  hue  changing  with  the  move-  EED  LEAD.  Bee  Lead,  vol.  s.  p.  389. 
ment  of  these  bodies.  8o,  too,  apparently  in-  EED  EIVEE,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi, 
Bignificant  modifications  in  the  chemical  com-  and  the  last  of  considerable  size  which  it  re- 
position of  bodies,  as  a  slight  accession  or  eeives.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two 
diminution  of  osygen,  determines  a  red,  blue,  principal  branches,  of  which  the  southern  and 
brown,  yellow,  or  black  color.  In  nature  bril-  larger  rises  in  New  Mexico,  a  litUo  beyond  the 
lifuit  reds  are  seen  in  the  plumage  of  birds  of  W.  boundary  of  Texas,  lat.  34°  42'  H".,  long, 
tropical  climes,  and  in  insects  and  fishes.  In-  103°  7'  10"  W. ;  the  northern  in  Texas,  lat.  35° 
fusions  of  the  cochineal  insect  filmish  the  rich  35'  3"  "S,,  Jong.  101°  55'  W.  After  the  .junc- 
carmine ;  and  from  those  of  the  safflower  are  tion,  near  lat.  34°  30'  N.,  long.  100°  W.,  it 
prepared  the  beautiful  vegetable  rouge.  (Bee  flows  nearly  E.,  separating  the  Indian  territory 
Oarthamdb,  and  EoTTGB.)  Many  ripe  fruita  and  from  Texas;  &  little  beyond  the  extremity  of 
berries  display  rich  red  colors  ;  and  in  the  min-  the  latter,  at  Fulton,  Ark.,  it  bends  to  the  S. 
eral  kingdom  they  are  seen  in  the  highest  per-  and  enters  Louisiana;  thence  flowing  S.  E., 
fection  in  the  ruby  and  in  the  peroxides  of  iron  it  entera  the  Mississippi  841  m.  from  its  mouth, 
or  ochres,  which  with  red  lead  or  minium  (see  Capt.  Mai'cy,  by  whom  the  river  was  explored, 
Lead,  vol.  x.  p.  889)  furmsh  the  materials  for  estimates  its  entire  length,  including  the  south 
the  common  red  pwnts.  The  red  oxides  of  fork,  at  2,100  m.,  of  which  the  main  stream  ia 
copper  and  of  silver,  cinnabar  (sulphuret  of  1,200  m.  He  states  that  the  main  or  southern 
mercury),  the  chromate  of  lead,  and  a  vanety  branch  has  its  sources  in  the  Assures  of  an  ele- 
of  other  metallic  ores  and  minerals,  display  vated  and  barren  plain,  the  Llano  Estacado,  at 
beautiful  red  colors.  In  the  depths  of  the  sea  an  altitude  of  2,450  feet  above  the  sea.  For 
the  corals  and  shells  of  the  moUusca  assume  abouteOm. tbebanksriseperpendicularlyfrom 
brilliant  shades  of  red ;  and  some  of  the  crua-  500  to  800  feet.  After  leaving  the  Llano  Esta- 
taceans,  as  the  lobster,  become  red  on  being  cado  it  flows  for  500  m.  over  a  broad  bed  of 
boiled  in  water.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  the  light  shifting  sands  through  an  arid  prairie 
color  are  referred  to  in  the  article  Color  ;  and  country.  It  then  enters  a  most  fertile  conn- 
some  special  preparations  of  it  in  the  articles  try,  covered  by  gigantic  trees.  "  Here  the 
OiaMiNB,  CooHiNBAL,  EouoB,  &c.  borders  contract,  and  the  'water  for  a  great 
EED  BIED.  See  Grosbeak.  portion  of  the  year  washes  both  banks,  carry- 
EED  JACKET,  a  North  American  Indian,  iug  the  loose  sJluviura  from  one  side  and  de- 
ohief  of  the  Benecas,  an  Iroquois  tribe,  born  positing  it  on  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as 
about  1759,  died  near  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  Jan.  20,  to  produce  constant  changes  in  the  channel, 
3830,  His  Indian  name  was  Sagoyewatha  or  and  to  render  navigation  difficult.  This  char- 
SaguwBtha  (the  keeper  awake).  His  English  acter  conlinnes  throughout  the  remainder  of  its 
name  was  due  to  a  richly  embroidered  scarlet  course  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  in 
jacket,  given  him  by  the  British  during  the  this  section  it  is  subject  to  heavy  inundations, 
revolution,  which  he  constantly  wore.  He  which  often  flood  the  bottoms  to  such  a  degree 
won  distinction  in  his  tribe  aa  an  orator,  and  as  to  destroy  the  crops,  and  occasionally,  on 
boasted  that  he  "  was  bom  an  orator."  There  subsiding,  leaving  a  deposit  of  white  sand,  ren- 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  among  those  dering  the  eoU  barren  and  worthless."  The 
Seneoas  who  during  the  revolution  distinguish-  principal  tributaries  are  the  Big  and  little 
ed  themselves  by  their  ravages  on  the  frontiers  Washita,  from  the  N.  It  is  navigable  for  8 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  months  of  the  year  to  Bhrovcport  in  the  N.  "W. 
At  a  council  held  at  Fort  Stanwis,  in  1784,  to  of  Louisiana,  and  continually  to  Alexandria, 
negotiate  a  treaty  between  tlie  United  States  about  half  the  distance.  The  Great  Eaft,  a 
and  some  of  the  Six  Nations,  for  the  cession  of  very  serious  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of 
lands,  he  spoke  very  eloquently  ag^nst  the  the  river,  consists  of  an  immense  collection  of 
treaty.  It  was  nevertheless  ratified ;  but  Com-  trees  and  drift  wood,  which  commences  about 
planter,  who  was  then  chief  of  the  Senecas,  30  m.  above  Shreveport  and  extends  60  or  70 
and  advocated  it,  lost  his  popularity  in  conse-  m,  up  the  river,  spreading  out  to  a  width  of 

Suence,  and  was  ultimat«ly  supplanted  by  Eed  from  20  to  30  m.,  and  dividing  the  main  body 

aeket.    A  few  years  later,  Eed  Jacket  had  of  the  river  into  a  great  many  channels,  which 

an  interview  with  Gen.  Washington,  who  gave  ai-e  not  all  united  until  near  Natchitoches,  a 

him  a  silver  meda!  which  he  wore  ever  after-  distance  of  nearly  100  m.    After  a  short  dis- 

ward.    lu  1810  he  gave  information  to  the  In-  tance  a  large  portion  of  the  waters  is  agidn 

dian  agent  of  the  attempt  made  by  Tecnmseh  diverted,  supplying  a  great  number  of  lakes, 

to  draw  the  Seneoas  into  the  western  comMna-  channels,  and  bayous  along  its  banks.    The 

tion ;  and  in  the  war  with  England  of  1812  he  raft  was  partially  removed  by  the  U.  8.  govem- 

ofl'ered  the  service  of  his  tribe  to  the  United  ment  in  18S4r-'5,  at  an  expense  of  $300,000,  but 

States.    They  took  part  in  several  skirmishes,  another  has  since  been  formed,  interrupting 

and  the  courage  of  Ked  Jacket  was  particularly  navigation  about  as  much  ai  " ' 
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EED  RIVER,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  separat-  recently  taken  possession  of  by  the  English, 

ed  from   the  Indian   territory  by  Eed  river,  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Eed  sea,  dividing  the 

and  bonnded  8.  by  Sulphur  river,  one  of  its  passage  into  the  great  straits  on  the  W.  side 

brauohes;    area,  about  1,200  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  aud  the  little  straits  onth.eE.,theforraeraboiit 

1860,  8,534,  of  whom  8,039  were  slaves.    It  13  m.  wide,  and  the  latter  If  m. ;  vessels  usn- 

has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.    The  ally  pass  by  the  narrower  channel.    The  total 

productions  in  1850  wore  95,510  bushels  of  In-  area  of  the  Eed  sea  is  estunated  at  108,154  sq. 

dian  corn,  16,090  of  oats,  T,833  of  sweet  pota-  m.,  of  which  tlie  gulf  of  Suez  includes  2,000 

toes,  and  679  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  2  sq.  m.,  and  the  gulf  of  Akabah  800.    No  large 

churches,   and    357    pupils    attending    public  islands  are  met  with,  but  manygroupa  of  Binall 

schools.     Capital,  Clarksville.  islands  and  of  coral  reefs  and  islands  lie  near 

EED  ElVEK  OP  the  Noeth,  a  river  which  the  shores,  especially  in  the  S.  portion  of  the 

has  its  source  in  a  collection  of  small  lakes  Eed  sea.    To  the  S.  of  lat.  10°  the  islands  are 

lying  in  central  Minneaota,  the  largest  being  volcanic,  aud  on  Gibel-Teer  in  lat.  15*  30'  is  an 

Otter  Tail  lake.     The  main  stream  flows  for  active  volcano  rising  900  feet  above  tlie  sea. 

about  60  m.  S.  W.,  then  makes  a  turn  to  the  On  both  coasts  of  the  8.  portion  ranges  of  vol- 

N.  W.,  receives  the  Bois  des  Sious,  aad  Inolin-  canic  hills  extend  parallel  with  the  shore,  in 

ing  more  nearly  N.,  passes  through  Minnesota  Africa  about  14  m.  distant  from  it.    B".  of  lat. 

into  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  filing  into  16°  on  the  African  side  isolated  hills  form  a 

Laie  Winnipeg  after  a  course  of  about  500  m,  considerable  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  moun- 

A  great   number  of  streams  from  the   lakes  tain  ranges  are  flirther  in   the   interior.     All 

abounding  near  its  source  contribute  to  its  wa-  around  the  Eed  sea  mountMns  are  everywhere 

ters,  and  throughout  its  whole  length  its  tribu-  in  sight,  and  the  region  lying  between  the  two 

taries  succeed  each  other   at  short  intervals,  gulfs  at  the  K.,  known  as  the  peninsula  of  i£t. 

The  largest  of  these  are  the  8hayuen,  Buffalo,  Siuai,  is  a  district  of  monntains  and  deserts. 

Manomin  or  Wild  Rice,  Eed  Lake  river,  and  Mt.  Sinai  itself  is  midway  between  tie  gulfs, 

Pembina.  about  60  m.  W.  of  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 

RED  SEA,  anciently  known  as  the  Arabian  sula.  As  no  rivers  run  into  the  Eed  sea  and 
gulf,  a  large  sea  lying  between  Africa  and  Asia,  the  region  has  but  little  rain,  while  the  evapo- 
eeparating  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia  in  the  ration  from  the  snrface  of  the  sea  is  estimated 
ibrmer  from  Arabia  in  the  latter.  It  extends  to  amount  to  a  depth  of  8  feet  annually,  it  has 
in  a  straight  course  nearly  M".  N.  W.  and  8.  S.  been  supposed  that  the  water  must  bo  exceed- 
E.  from  lat.  13°  30'  to  80"  2'  N.,  having  a  total  ingly  salt.  It  is  found,  however,  to  contain 
length  according  to  Dr.  Buist  of  1,230  m.,  meas-  only  39.2  to  41  grwns  of  saline  matter  in  1,000, 
ured  from  the  struts  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  at  the  which  is  even  less  than  that  of  sea  water  in 
S.  to  Suez  at  its  N.  termination.  Its  greatest  some  places ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
breadth  of  192  m.  is  in  lat.  17°,  and  toward  the  waters  most  charged  with  salt  form  an 
each  extremitythe  seanarrows;  atlat  Witis  under  current  which  iiows  out  through  the 
72  m.  wide,  and  about  the  same  in  lat.  27°  20'  straits  as  the  lighter  and  less  saline  upper  cur- 
From  this  point  N.  the  sea  is  divided  into  two  rent  flows  in.  The  waters  of  the  ses  are  re- 
narrow  branches.  The  principal  one  is  the  wesl^  markablefor  their  high  temperatnre,  particu- 
em,  called  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  is  the  proper  larly  in  the  volcanio  region  between  lat.  14° 
continuation  of  the  Eed  sea;  it  is  167  m.  long,  and  21°.  Even  in  the  winter  months  they  sel- 
and  its  width  is  usually  about  30  m.  Tlie. other,  dom  fall  below  80°.  In  March  and  April  their 
called  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  extends  about  100  temperature  is  sometimes  84°,  and  in  May  90°. 
m,  JT.  by  E.  with  a  maximum  width  of  16  m. ;  In  Nov.  1856,  at  a  time  when  the  air  was  at 
at  the  mouth  the  width  b  7  m.  This  branch  82°,  the  water  was  observed  to  be  at  106°. 
occupies  a  deep  depression  between  mountain-  This  explains  the  occurrence  of  coral  reefs  iE 
ous  regions  on  each  side,  and  beyond  its  N.  ex-  the  Red  eea  in  more  northern  latitudes  than 
tremity  this  is  contimi^  in  the  long  narrow  they  are  elsewhere  found.  They  are  very  nu- 
valley,  Wady-el-Arabah,  which  runs  toward  merous  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  shore, 
the  Dead  sea.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  gulf  and  seriously  obstruct  the  navigation,  A  chan- 
of  Akabah  for  f  of  its  length  is  about  700  nel  for  small  vessels  is  commonly  found  within 
feet,  and  at  one  spot  no  bottom  was  found  the  reefe,  but  the  shores  are  in  great  part  in- 
at  1,200  feet.  The  gulf  of  Suez  is  about  135  accessible  to  large  vessels.  Some  of  the  huge 
feet  deep,  and  the  greatest  depth  found  is  300  specimens  oi  meandrina  and  ySmia  observed  by 
feet.  In  the  Eed  sea  a  depreswon  of  5  to  10  Ebrenbei^,  of  6  to  9  feet  diameter,  from  the 
m.  in  width  is  reported  to  occur  down  the  rate  of  growth  of  these  species  are  regarded  as 
central  portion  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  several  thousand  years  old,  and  must  have  been 
depth;  iu  lat.  25°  20'  no  bottom  was  found  growing  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  The 
at  2,400  feet,  and  also  at  another  spot  at  winds  are  cither  np  or  down  the  sea.  From 
6,000  feet.  Near  the  outlet  a  shoal  extends  October  to  May  or  June  they  blow  from  the 
across  the  sea  from  Mocha,  the  maximum  8.  S.  E.,  being  strongest  in  February;  the  rest 
depth  near  mid  channel  being  340  feet.  Be-  of  the  year  they  are  from  the  N.  N,  W.  and 
tweon  this  and  the  straits  the  water  deepens  to  strongest  in  June  and  July.  Light  showers 
over  700  feet.    A  small  island,  called  Perhn,  occasionally  fall  from  November  to  March, 
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The  tides  at  the  head  of  the  sea  rise  to  the  vesseb  or  ships  of  war,  hy  means  of  which,  ha 
height  of  5  feet,  and  the  spring  tides  to  T  feet,  efficiently  protected  it  and  Bubjagated  the  peo- 
The  winds,  however,  greatly  affect  the  height  pie  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  that  interfered 
of  tJie  water,  as  is  felt  especi^y  in  the  shoaler  with  it.  Two  important  ports,  Berenice  and 
parts  near  Suez,  where  the  gulf  is  sometiniea  Myos-Hormos,  were  established  on  the  African 
forded  by  the  Arabs  at  low  tide,  and  after  the  side,  from  which  commanication  whb  opened 
prevalence  of  nortiierly  winds.  It  was  for-  with  the  Nile ;  from  the  former  by  an  adraira- 
merly  supposed  from  the  measurements  of  M.  bly  constructed  road  of  258  mUea.  Orer  this 
LepSre  that  the  surface  of  the  Red  sea  at  high  the  transportation  was  by  camels,  and  from 
tide  was  about  30  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Coptos  by  boats  to  Alesandria  on  the  Mediter- 
MediterraneannearAlesaiidria;  bnt  the  survey  ranean.  The  Phtenicians  also  seized  from  the 
of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  a  report  of  which  Idumfeans  some  important  places  near  the  N.  E. 
was  made  to  parliament  in  1851,  shows  no  dif-  extremity  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  from  these 
ference  in  the  elevation  of  the  two  seas.  The  sent  their  ships  in  the  one  direction  to  India 
district  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  the  S,  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  other  to 
and  the  gulf  of  Pelusinm,  the  nearest  point  theN.W.  head  of  the  gulf,  whence  thebcai^oea 
of  the  Mediterranean,  is  low,  much  of  it  not  were  transported  over  land  to  the  harbor  of 
more  than  8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seas,  Ehinocoiura  on  the  Mediterranean,  of  which 
and  a  portion  of  this  tract  is  composed  of  theyhadalsoobtainedpossession,  andthenceby 
l^es  ranging  along  from  one  sea  toward  the  sea  to  their  own  ports.  In  themiddle  ages  the 
other,  all  together  indicating  that  a  communi-  Genoese  and  Venetians  were  largely  engaged 
cation  formerly  existed  between  the  two  seas,  in  this  trade,  until  the  Portugnese  destroyed  it 
To  open  this  communication  by  a  ship  canal  has  by  their  adoption  of  the  more  economical  roate 
long  been  regwded  as  most  desirable,  and  waa  a  to  India  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
fevoriteproject  of  Napoleon!  In-1859  the  en-  Red  sea  thus  lost  entirely  its  commercial  im- 
terprise  was  undertaken  by  a  French  engineer,  portance ;  but  this  has  been  in  part  revived  by 
M.  r.  de  Lesseps,  who  had  acquired  in  1854  the  establishment  by  the  English  of  what  is 
from  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  the  exclusive  right,  known  as  the  overland  route  to  India,  which  is 
and  up  to  Nov.  1868  h^  obtained  subscriptions  the  old  route  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
for  carrying  out  the  enterprise  amomiting  to  Bed  sea,  the  only  land  passed  over  being  from 
£8,000,000.  The  canal  is  to  be  90  miles  long,  Cairo  to  Suez,  a  distance  of  84  m.,  traversed  by 
330  feet  wide  at  the  water  line,  and  its  bottom  a  rMlroad  recently  completed.  The  principal 
20  feet  below  low  water  level  in  the  Mediter-  ports  on  the  Arabian  side  are  Jiddah,  Hodeida, 
ranean.  The  difflcnlties  to  be  encountered  in  and  Mocha.  The  export  trade  in  coffee  has 
this  work,  and  in  constructing  the  harbors  at  now  almost  forsaken  Mocha  for  the  neighbor- 
each  end,  are  so  great  that  the  successfal  issue  ing  port  of  Hodeida.  Massowah  is  the  princi- 
of  the  undertaking  is  still  considered  doubt-  pd  town  onthe  African  side,  and  its  exports  of 
ful.  The  importance  of  such  a  connection  coffee,  myrrh,  incense,  hides,  gum,  ivory,  senna, 
either  with  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Nile  slaves,  and  gold  dnst  are  estimated  to  amount 
was  appreciated  even  in  the  time  of  the  an-  to  the  value  of  about  $3,000,000  annually. — 
cient  Egyptian  kings ;  and,  aa  stated  by  Hum-  The  Red  sea  is  often  referr^  to  in  the  Old 
boldt :  "  The  execution  of  a  canal  was  begun,  Testament,  under  its  Hebrew  name  of  Yam 
if  not  by  Sesostris,  to  whom  Aristotle  and  .SSj^  the  sea  of  weeds.  It  was  thus  called,  it  is 
Strabo  ascribe  the  undertaking,  at  any  rate  supposed,  from  the  abundant  plant-like  growth 
by  Neku,  although  the  work  was  relinquished  of  corals  seen  upon  the  bottom.  The  name  Red 
in  consequence  0«  the  threatening  oracular  de^  applied  to  it  ia  variously  explained.  Itisatrans- 
nunciations  directed  against  it  by  the  priests,  lation  of  the  Latin  Submm  and  Gr.  Epudpa, 
Herodotus  saw  and  deaoribed  a  canal  completed  which  were  applied  to  this  sea  in  common  with 
by  Darius  Hystaspis,  one  of  the  Achfemenida,  thePersian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean  bj"  Herodotus 
wlich  entered  the  Nile  somewhat  above  Ba-  and  other  ancient  writers.  The  onpnal  name, 
bastus."  This  canal  was  kept  in  operation  at  some  suppose,  was  derived  from  that  of  an  an- 
the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  under  Marcus  cient  monarch  of  Arabia,  Erythrus,  and  was  not 
Aurelius,  or  even  aa  late  as  Septimius  Severus,  intended  to  refer  to  the  color,  which  this  name 
It  was  by  the  Red  sea  in  ancient  limes,  before  means ;  this  is  fie  explanation  of  Pliny,  Strabo, 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  around  the  cape  Curtius,  &c.  Others  suppose  it  is  from  Edom, 
of  Good  Hope,  that  the  trade  between  the  the  ancient  name  of  the  neighboring  country, 
countries  on  ftie  Mediterranean  and  India  was  which  in  Hebrew  and  Phranician  means  red. 
carried  on ;  and  npon  this  sea  and  the  other  in-  It  is  also  believed  that  the  abundance  of  red 
land  gulfs  and  seaa  of  this  part  of  the  old  world  coral  found  in  the  sea  suggested  the  name; 
the  earliest  commercial  operations  were  con-  and  Dr.  Buist  and  others  assert  that  it  comes 
ducted,  and  the  first  experience  in  navigation  from  the  multitudes  of  animalcules  that  in  the 
was  gained.  The  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians  spring  cover  the  surface  of  large  portions  of 
established  this  trade  with  India,  and  so  impor-  the  sea  in  patches  sometimes  several  miles 
tant  was  it  to  the  former  people,  that,  as  re-  square,  and  give  to  the  water  an  intensely 
corded  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  Sesostris  blood-red  color.  The  most  interesting  histori- 
had  upon  the  Arabian  gulf  a  fleet  of  400  long  cal  incident  connected  with  the  £ed  sea  is  the 
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passage  of  the  Israelites  across  its  bed  in  their  privileges,  and  induced  them,  for  fuller  distinc- 

escapo  from  Egypt,  as  recorded  in  tte  Old  Tea-  tion  from  the  canons  of  the  Most  Holy  Ee- 

tament;  and  much  controversy  has  grown  out  deenxer,  to  adopt   the  name  Eedemptorists. 

of  the  question  as  to  the  point  where  this  pas-  After  their  founder  they  freiraently  were  and 

sage  was  made,  some  contending  that  it  was  stiE  are  called  Liguorians,    The  rule  of  the 

18  m.  S.  of  Suez,  where  the  sea  is  13  m.  wide,  Eedemptorists   prescribes,   beside    the    three 

ftndothera  that  itwasin  tLeinunediatevicinity  usual  monastic  yows,  a  fourth,  which  obliges 

of  this  town,  where  tlie  sea  is  now  fordable  at  the  members  to  accept  outside  of  the  order  no 

low  tide,  and  its  breadth  is  only  about  3,500  dignity,  office,  or  benefice,  except  upon  an  es- 

feet.    Here,  the  waters  being  kept  down  by  press  order  of  the  pope  or  the  superior  general, 

the  strong  E.  or  N.  E.  wind,  as  described  by  and  not  to  ieavo  the  order  nnless  by  special 

Moses,  the  passage  of  the  immense  hosts  may  permission  of  the  pope.     The  principal  sphere 

have  been  completed  on  the  ebb  tide,  and  the  of  action  of  this  order  has  been  the  conducting 

returning  flood,  which  still  oomes  in  with  con-  of  what  is  called  a  "  mission,"  lasting  one,  two, 

siderable  rapidity,  must  have  overwhelmed  the  or  sometimes  even  more  weeks,  daring  which 

armies  that  pursued  them.     This  appears  to  be  time  the  missionaries  endeavor  to  prevail  upon 

the  only  place  where  the  strong  east  winds,  all  the  members  of  &  church  to  devote  their 

which  from  the  soriptnral  account  the  Lord  time  principally  to  reli^ous  exercises  and  a 

made  the  active  cause  of  the  miraculous  re-  thorough  reformation  of  their  lives.     Their 

moval  of  the  waters,  could  have  produced  this  missions  frequently   attract   immense   crowds 

efiect,  and  where  the  passage  of  a  threat  multi-  from  the  neighboring  congregations.    On  ac- 

tude  could  have  been  made  in  a  single  night.  count  of  their  great  similarity  of  object  and 

EEDBEEAST.    See  Eobin.  action  with  the  Jesuits,  they  have  been  some- 

EEDDING,  Cyeus  W.,  an  English  journalist  times  confonnded  with  the  latter ;    the  fat^ 

and  author,  born  in  Penrjn,  Cornwall,  in  1Y8B.  of  both   orders   have  been   often  linked    to- 

In  1806  he  went  to  l«ndon,  was  engaged  upon  gether,  and  in  more  than  one  European  coun- 

the  staff  of  an  evening  newspaper  called  "Tho  try  the  names  of  both  stand  side  by  side  in 

Pilot,"  and  subsequently  established  and  con-  the  same  decree  of  proscription.    The  order 

diictedfor  several  years  tho  "Plymouth  Ohron-  spread  early  from  Naples  into  Sicily  and  the 

iole."   From  1815  to  1818he  resided  in  France,  Papal  States;  but  even  before  the  death  of  the 

■where  he  edited  "  Galignani's  Messenger."    In  founder  all  the  houses  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 

1820  he  became  editor,  in  conjunction  with  the  were  excluded  from  the  order,  because  ttiey 

poet  Campbell,  of  the  "New  Monthly  Maga-  had  procured  the  ratification  by  the  govern- 

aine,"andduringlOyearsremainedintliatposi-  ment  at  the  expense  of  important  and  unau- 

tion,  having  in  his  hands  almost  the  entire  ex-  thorized  alterations  of  their  rule.  The  division 

ecative  control  of  the  magadne.    In  1830,  in  lasted  until  1T90,  when  a  reunion  was  effected, 

consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  Campbell  The  first  German  members  established  mis- 

and  the  publisher  Oolbum,  the  former  left  the  sions  in  Oonrland  and  at  Warsaw,  but  both 

"NewMonthly,"takingwith  himEedding,and  succumbed  to  the  wars  arising   ont  of  the 

began  the  publication  of  the  "Metropolitan,"  French  revolution.    In  Austria  they  have  had 

which  proved  nnsnocessful.     Subsequently  he  since  1808  many  influential  patrons,  and  it  has 

edited  for  two  years  a  liberal  political  news-  ever  since  remained  one  of  the  most  important 

paper,  called  the  "  Bath  Guardian,"  and  in  1886  provinces  of  the  order.     In  France  they  suf- 

established  the  "  Staffordshire  Examiner,"  a  fered  some  losses  from  the  interference  of  the 

journal    advocating   similar   political    views,  government  in  1830,  and  again  in  1861.    They 

After  editing  this  sheet  for  5  years  he  returned  have  found  an  important  si^rc  of  action  in 

to  London  in  1840,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  United  Statesof  America,  where  they  prin- 

the  "Examiner."    He  has  written  much,  hut  cipally  labor  among  the  Gorman  population, 

is  most   widely   known   by  his   "History  of  Anumberof  American  members,among  whom 

Wines"  (1833).  Fathers  Hooker  and  Hewitt  are  best  known,  left 

REDEMPTION,  Equity  ot.    See  Eouitt  op  the  order  by  special  permission  of  the  pope,  in 

EEDEMPTioif.  order  to  found  an  independent  organization  for 

EEDEMPTORISTS,   or    Cohqeebatton    of  missionary  purposes,  better  suited  to  this  coun- 

THE  Most  Holy  Eedeemeh,  the  name  of  the  try,  called  the  Paulists,  who  established  their 

yonngest  among  the  great  monastic  orders  of  first  house  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1868.    In 

the  Roman  Catholic  church.    It  was  founded  ISGO  the  Eedemptorists  had  30  houses  in  Italy, 

in  the  year  1733  by  Alfonso  de  Liguori  at  21  in  Germany,  9  in  France,  9  in  Belginm  and 

Scala,  in  the  province  of  Benevento,  on  nearly  Holland,  4  in  the  British  islands,  and  10  in  the 

the  same  basis  on  which,  about  a  century  be-  United  States  {at  Annapolis,  Baltimore,  Buffa- 

fore,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  had  established  the  lo,  Cumberland,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  New 

congregation  of  tho  priests  of  the  mission.    At  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsbnrg,  and  Eoohester). 

first  the  new  congregation  had  to  overcome  Altogether  they  had  in  these  establishment 

the  opposition  of  several  priests  of  high  posi-  about  1,300  members. — A  congregation  of  Ee- 

tion,  as  the  archbishop  of  Naples ;  but  in  1749  demptorist  nuns,  which  was  likewise  founded 

it  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  hy  Liguori  in  1783,  has  never  extended  itself 

bestowed  upon  its  members  many  ffcvors  and  widely ;  it  counted  in  1860  only  1  house  in 
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Italy,  4  in  Germany,  3  in  Belgiam  and  Holland,  plosion.    When  this  terror  had  died  away,  he 

and  1  in  Third  street,  N"cw  York.  applied  the  same  principle  to  freight  boats,  and 

REDEB",  FniEDBiOH  Wn-HBLM  Oiro  Ldd-  originated  a  transportation  line  of  tow  boats 

wiQ,  baron,  a  German  statistician,  born  in  the  and  barges  on  the  Hudson,  to  which  he  gave  the 

principality  of  Lippe-Detmold,  Feb.  11,  1804,  appropriate  name  of  the  Swiftsure  line,  and  for 

died  in  Prankfort-on-the-Main  in  Nov.  185T,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  actively  engaged 

He  vras  gradnated  as  doctor  in  law  at  the  uni-  in  ita  management,  making  H"ew  York  hia  resi- 

Yorsity  of  GOttingen  in  1814,  and  entered  the  denoe.     He  investigated  thoroughly  the  whole 

public  serwce  in  Hanover.    In  1832  he  was  subject  of  the  connection  of  steam  with  naviga- 

eleoted  a  deputy  in  the  first  chamber,  assisted  tioii,  and  in  pamphlets,  essays,   and  pubhshed 

in  framing  the  constitution  of  1833,  and  in  letters,  some  of  them  called  out  by  government 

1834  hename  secretary-general  of  the  minister  inquiries,  he  discussed  the  causes  of  steamboat 

of  linauces.   Upon  the  accession  of  King  Ernest  explosions,  the  moans  of  safety,  the  necessity 

Augustus  in  1837,  and  his  arbitrary  restoration,  of    careful    and    frequent  inspection,  the  im- 

of  the  constitution  of  1819,  Eeden  retired  from  provement  of  the  law  relative  to  steam  navi- 

ofEce,   travelled  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  gation,  its   adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  na^ 

and  made  a  large  collection  of  atatislical  docu-  tional  defence,  and  the  simplification  and  im- 

ments.    In  1841  he  was  made  special  director  provement  of  marine  endues.    In  1828  he 

of  the  railroad  from  Berlin  to  Stettin,  estab-  published   a  pamphlet  urging  the  importance 

lished  himself  at  Berlin,  and  shortly  after  re-  of  a  system  of  railways  to  connect  the  waters 

ceived  the  chair  of  economical  and  administra-  of  the  Hudson  with  those  of  the  Mississippi, 

tive  sciences  in  the  university  of  that  city.    He  At  the  time  this  pamphlet  was  published,  the 

represented  a  Hanoverian  district  in  the  na^  Erie  canal  was  but  just  completed,  only  a  few 

tional  assembly  at  Frankfort,  and  sat  in  the  miles  of  rmlway  had  been  constructed  in  the 

assembly  of  the  states  of  Hanover  in  1849.  United  States,  and  locomotives  were  not  yet  in- 

By  his  course  in  the  latter  body  he  incurred  trodaced.  The  same  year  he  conceived  the  idea 

the  displeasure  of  the  Prussian   government,  of  street  railroads  in  cities,  and  petitioned  the 

and  was  deprived  of  hia  several  positions  under  common  conncil  for  permisMon  to  lay  the  track 

it.     He  left  many  works  on  statistical  subjects,  for  one  in  Oanal  street,  New  York.     He  subse- 

EEDFIELD,  William  0.,  an  American  me-  quentlr  explored  the  route  and  aided  in  obtain- 
teorologist  and  geologist,  born  in  Middletown,  mg  the  charter  of  the  Harlem  railroad,  and 
Oonn.,  March  26,  1789,  died  in  New  York,  still  later  promoted  the  building  of  the  Hart- 
Feb.  13,  1857.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  ap-  ford  and  New  Haven  and  the  Hudson  river 
prenticed  to  a  saddler  at  Upper  Middletown,  rjdroads  In  1831  he  first  gave  to  the  public, 
now  Cromwell,  but  studied  dUigontly  by  the  thriu'h  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
iirelight  in  the  winter  evenings.  At  the  close  of  his  Theory  of  Storms,"  and  3  years  later  his 
his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Eedfield  set  out  on  foot  elaborate  artmle  on  the  hurricanes  of  the  West 
to  visit  his  mother  in  Ohio,  following  nearly  Indies  appeared  in  the  same  journaL  These 
the  present  course  of  the  New  York  central  were  followed  by  many  other  essays,  narra- 
railroad,  and  keeping  adaily  joumai  of  his  oh-  lives,  and  tables  of  particular  hurricanes  j  and 
servations.  Spending  the  winter  in  Ohio,  he  the  corps  of  observers  who  had  become  mter- 
returned  in  the  spring  by  a  more  southern  ested  in  the  subject  through  his  earlier  essays 
route,  nearly  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  comprised  many  eminent  scientific  men,  with 
railroad,  and  labored  at  his  trade  in  Upper  several  of  whom  he  maintained  a  correspond- 
JTiddletowa  for  nearly  14  years,  keeping  also  a  ence  for  years.  (See  HnEWOANB,  Meteoeoloot, 
small  country  store.  In  Sept,  1831,  a  violent  and  EEin,  Sia  William.)  Subseqijently  to  the 
hurricane,  long  known  as  the  "  great  Septem-  year  1836  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  investi- 
ber  gale,"  passed  over  the  Atlantic  states.  It  gatioaof  the  fossU  fish  of  the  Connecticut  valley 
was  then  universally  believed  that  in  hum-  and  the  sandstones  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  New 
canes  or  wind  etorms  the  wind  blew  in  right  Jersey,  Vir^nia,  and  North  OaroUna,  and  had 
or  straight  lines.  In  a  journey  which  Mr.  Eed-  made  a  very  lai'ge  coUectionof  them.  Hepre- 
field  made  soon  after  the  gale  into  Massacha-  pared  several  papers  on  these  fossils,  which 
setts,  he  found  that  the  wind,  which  at  Middle-  were  read  before  the  American  association  for 
town  had  blown  from  the  S.  E.,  had,  at  a  point  the  advancement  of  science ;  and  in  the  last  of 
less  than  70  m.  distant,  blown  from  the  N,  W.  those,  read  in  1856,  and  subsequently  published 
at  the  same  moment;  and  further  observation  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science,"  he  de- 
convinced  him  that  the  storm,  instead  of  taking  monstrated  that  the  fossils  of  the  Connecticut 
a  straight  line,  had  rotated  around  a  centr^  river  valley  and  New  Jersey  sandstones,  to 
point,  and  that  its  movement  had  been  in  curved  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Newark  gronp, 
lines.  In  1831  or  1833  he  had  become  inter-  belonged  to  the  Jurassic  period.  Ho  published 
ested  in  steamboat  navigation,  and  when  the  during  his  life  62  distinct  essays,  of  which  40 
public  had  been  terrified  by  repeated  exnlo-  pertain  to  meteorology. 
Bions  of  steamboat  boilers,  he  devised  and  es-  REDHEAD.  See  Dock,  vol.  vi.  p.  646. 
tablished  a  line  of  safety  barges  for  passengers  EEDING,  Aloys  vos,  a  Swiss  patriot,  born 
to  be  towed  by  steamers,  at  such  a  distance  as  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz  in  1755,  died  in  Feb. 
not  to  endanger  the  passengers  in  case  of  ex-  1818.    He  first  entered  the  Spanish  service, 
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but  in  I'TSS  returned  to  Switzerland.    On  the  best  known  speciea  in  North  America  is  the 

French  invasion  of  1798,  he  aummoned  the  for-  common  redstart  (S   rutieilla,  Swains.) ;  it  ia 

est  and  mountain  cantons  to  the  succor  of  Bern,  about  5i  inches  long  with  an  tjar  estent  of  8 ; 

and  at  the  head,  of  the  army  of  the  canton  of  in  the  male  the  prevailing  color  is  black,  with 

SchwytK,  3,000  strong,  held  the  French  army  the  base  of  the  wings  and  tail  and  sides  of 

in  check  for  2  days  at  Iforgarten.    Overcome  breast  reddish  orange ;   abdomen,  under  tail 

at  last  by  superior  nnmbers,  they  accepted  the  coverts,  and  central  line  on  breast  white ;  in 

convention;  and  after  the  fonnafionof  thellel-  the  female  the  black  is  replaced  by  olive  green 

vetian  republic  Reding  was  one  of  those  who  above  and  brownish  white  below,  the  head  ia 

zealously  advocated  the  restoration  of  the  old  ashy,  and  the  red  ia  changed  to  jeOow.    It  ia 

federal  constitution.    After  the  departure  of  found  throughont  the  eastern  United  States  to 

the  French  almost   all   the   cantons   declared  the  plains  of  the  Missonri,  and  Bometimes  wan- 

themselves  against  the  government,  and  Keding  ders  to  the  "West  Indies  in  winter ;  it  is  a  very 

called  at  Schwytz  a  general  meeting,  which  handsome  bird,  always  in  motion  on  the  trunks 

assembled  Sept.  27,  1802,  and  devoted  itself  to  and  branches  of  trees  in  search  of  insects  and 

the  formation  of  an  independent  political  sys-  larva),  jumping  quickly  from  side  to  side,  dia- 

tem.    As  head  of  the  provisional  government  playing  the  brilliant  tail  at  every  movement, 

he  had  in  1801  gone  to  Pans  to  mipri-ss  upon  and  now  and  then  darting  off  after  an  insect  on 

Bonaparte  his  plan  of  administration  bat  had  the  wing,  or  descending  to  the  ground  in  a  spi- 

been  unsucceasftil  in   his  mission    was  made  ral   or   zigzag  manner;  it  also  pursues  other 

prisoner  by  Marshal  Nej   whin  by  Bonaparte's  birds  as  if  in  sport,  snapping  the  bill  violently, 

orders  that  officer  interfered  m  Swiss  affairs,  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  low  bush,  suspended  to 

and  imprisoned  at  Arbourg     In  1803  he  was  the  twigs,  and  is  of  delicate  structure ;  the  eggs 

made  landamman  of  Schwj  tz,  then  retired  to  are  4  to  6,  white,  with  ash-gray  and  blackish 

private  life,  and  in  1809  was  again  called  to  spots;  a  single  brood  is  raised  in  a  season. — 

occupy  his  old  position.    In  1813  he  conducted  The  European  redstart  belongs  to  a  different 

the  negotiations  with  the  Ehenish  confedera-  sub-family  of  the  warblers,  and  to  the  genua 

tion,  in  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  nitieilla  (Brehm),  peculiar  to  the  old  world. 

EEDOUTfi,  PiBBEB  Joseph,  a  French  paint-  The  E.  pMnicura  (Brehm)  is  a  little  more  than 

er  of  flowers,  born  at  St,  Hubert,  near  LiSge,  5  inehea  long;  in  the  male  the  bill,  legs,  feet, 

Belgium,  July  10,  1759,  died  in  Paris,  June  19,  cheeks,  and  throat  are  black ;  the  breast,  rump, 

1840.     He  belonged  to  a  femily  of  painters,  and  sides  red;  forehead   white;  crown,  hind 

(Uid,havmgBettledinPariB,paintedsomeofthe  neck,  and  back  deep  blue- gray.    It  occurs  all 

most  elegant  flowers  in  the  series  known  aa  the  over  Europe,  and  is  s  visitor  to  Great  Britain 

ColUction  des  velint,  commenced  under  Louis  from  April  to  September ;  unlike  its  American 

XIV,  and  still  oontmued  under  the  supervision  ally,  it  is  a  very  fine  songster,  heard  the  sum- 

ofthe  academy  of  fine  arts;  and  in  1822  he  sue-  mer  long  in  orchards,  hedge  rows,  gardens,  and 

ceeded  Van  Spaendoaek  as  professor  of  vegeta-  ivy-covered  walls ;  the  male  is  very  affection- 

ble  iconography  at  the  jaivim  deaplantet.    Hia  ate,  and  sometimes  Mnp  to  his  mate  as  late  aa 

magnificent  worka,  Z«  Uliacies  (8  vols.  foL,  10  at  night  and  as  early  as  3  in  the  morning; 

Paris,  1803-'16>,  and  Le»  roiet  (8  vols,  fol.,  "'■  '--''-   —  = *" '"■■  *- — ■""-■  "■" 

1817),  are  the  finest  known  specimens  of  bo- 
tanical illustration.  A  copy  of  the  former  on  oi  rrees 
Teilum,  with  the  original  drawings,  was  pur-  prized  a 
chased  by  the  empress  Josephine  for  84,000  song ;  if  taken  young,  it  may  b 
francs.  tate  the  notes  of  most  other  birds,  and  e 
EEDPOLL.  See  Linsdt.  whistle  a  tune.  The  name  in  both  hemispherea 
EEDSHID  PASHA.  See  Rb9hid  PAaei.  ia  derived  from  the  constant  jerking  motions 
EED8TAET,  the  common  name  of  the  war-  of  the  bird,  displaying  the  red  of  the  tail, 
biers  of  the  American  geniiSse((ijiS3<7a(Swains.).  REDWING.  See  Blackbied. 
The  bill  is  as  in  other  flycatchers,  and  abruptly  REDWITZ,  Oscab,  baron,  a  German  poet, 
eorved  and  notched  at  the  tip;  the  wmgs  bom inlJchtenau,  near  Anspaeh,Jnne28, 1828. 
ronnded,  with  the  2d  to  4th  quills  longest ;  tml  He  spent  nearly  6  years  in  the  university  of 
long,  graduated,  and  broad;  tarsi  and  toes  short.  Munich  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  law. 
There  are  many  species,  mostly  in  South  and  In  the  autumn  of  18Q1  he  was  called  to  Vienna 
Central  America,  brOliantly  mark«l  with  red,  as  professor  of  general  literary  history,  but  re- 
yellow,  and  black;  the  Sonth  American  speoiea  signed  his  position  in  1852  in  order  to  devote 
have  more  or  less  yellow  in  tlieir  plumage,  and  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His  works  have 
the  Mesicam  are  usually  black  and  red.    The  passed  through  numerous  editions. 
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QITAICEE8.*    The  society  of  Friends,  com-  had  beeii  who  gave  them  forth,    I  saw  that 

monly  called  Quakers,  is  a  body  of  ChriBtian  Christ  died  for  all  men,  was  a  propitiation  for 

professors  whioli  arose  in  Eagland  about  the  all,  and  enlightened  all  men  with  his  divina 

middle  of  the  ITth  century.    Many  of  those  and  saving  light,  and  that  none  could  he  trae 

who  joined  it  belonged  to  families  of  high  believers  but  those  that  believed  therein."    In 

respectability,  and  had  been  distinguished  for  a  few  years  meetings  were  settled  in  nearly  all 

their  piety.    The  ministry  and  labors  of  George  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  liie 

Fox  were  chiefly  instrumental  under  the  di-  persecution  to  which  the  society  was  subjected 

vine  blessing  in  convincing  them  of  the  Chris-  because  of  its  testimony  against  oaths,  a  paid 

tian  principles  held  by  Frieods,  and  his  labors  and  man-made  ministry,  war,  using  false  and 

contributed  largely  to  their  establishment  as  flatteringcompliments,andthe plural  pronouns 

a  regrdarly  organized  body.    He  was  born  at  to  a  single  person,  &e.,  ita  members  increased, 

Drayton,  Leioestersiiire,  in  1634,  and  educated  and  manifested  a  zeal,  devotedness,  and  Jove 

in  the  Episcopal  worship.     From  childhood  of  each  other,  which  excited  admiration  even 

he  led  a  religions  life,  and  being  apprenticed  in  their  opposers.     Numerous  ministers,  di- 

to  a  shoemaker  who  also  kept  sheep,  his  occu-  vinely  called  to  and  anointed  for  the  work, 

pation  was  chiefly  that  of  a  shepherd.    Pass-  travelled  through  Great  Britain,  and 


ing  ranch  of  his  tirae  in  retirement  and  be-  continent  of  Europe,  where  many  meetings 
ing  earnestly  engaged  for  the  salvation  of  his  were  settled,  and  some  went  to  Asia  and  Af- 
Boul,  lie  diligently  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  rica.  Many  oame  to  America,  enduring  great 
waiting  on  the  Lord  to  be  taught  by  his  Spirit  hardships  in  their  journeys  through  fie  wilder- 
their  true  meaning.  In  this  state  of  humble  ness ;  and  a  large  body  of  Friends,  under  the 
dependence,  he  was  enl^htened  to  see  the  patronage  of  William  Penn,  emigrated  from 
spiritual  nature  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  the  mother  country  and  settled  in  Pennsylva- 
was  favored  to  experience  the  work  of  re-  nia. — When  it  is  considered  that  all  who  regn- 
demption.  Receiving  a  divine  call  to  the  min-  larly  attended  the  meetings  of  Friends,  as  well 
istry,  he  commenced  his  labors  in  the  year  as  their  children,  were  viewed  as  members,  it 
164Y,  and,  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  con-  is  obvious  that  some  system  of  church  govem- 
trary  to  Christ's  command,  refused  to  receive  ment  was  necessary  by  which  their  conduct 
compensation  for  preachmg.  The  purity  of  might  be  regnlated  and  controlled.  George 
his  life  and  the  heavenly  unction  attending  his  Fox  early  began  the  establishment  of  meetings 
ministry  carried  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  for  discipline,  and  in  a  few  yeai-s  had  the  satis- 
the  people,  and  multitudes  embraced  the  priii-  faction  of  seeing  its  accomplishment  both  ia 
eiples  he  promulgated.  Speakmg  of  his  mis-  Europe  and  America.  The  first  objects  of  at- 
sion,  he  says ;  "  I  was  sent  to  turn  people  from  tention  in  these  meetings  were  the  care  of  the 
darkness  to  light,  that  they  might  receive  poor, themainteuanceand  educationof  orphans 
Christ  Jesus ;  for  to  aa  many  as  should  receive  and  poor  children,  the  orderly  accomplishment 
him  in  his  light,  I  saw  that  he  would  give  of  marriages,  the  registry  of  births  and  deaths, 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  which  I  had  the  granting  of  certificates  of  approval  to  minis- 
obtained  by  receiving  Christ.  I  was  to  direct  ters  travelling  abi'oad,  and  preserring  an  ao- 
people  to  the  spirit  that  gave  forth  the  Scrip-  count  of  thesufferings  of  Friends  in  support  of 
tures,  by  which  they  might  be  led  into  all  their  religion.  Whileit  was  to  be  expected  Oiat 
truth,  and  so  up  to  Christ  and  God,  as  those  ofiences  would  arise,  it  did  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  erring  one  must  be  cut  off;  and 


measures  were  adopted  for  extending  brotherly 
labor,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness,  for 
.  the  restoration  of  such.     When  brought  sin- 

i^oinpHBeQtttivS    cerely  to  condemn  his  error  and  amend  liia 
way,  a  brother  is  gained ;  and  if  this  desirable 
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resnltis  not  Attained,  the  church  testifieaagainst  maintenanee  of  such  ni embers  as  arennahle  to 
his  misconduct  and  declares  that  he  isiio  longer  support  themselves. — Wlien  a  member  believea 
a  member  of  it.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  cen-  himaelf  or  herself  divinely  called  to  speak  in 
sure  pronounced  by  the  society,  and  its  pro-  the  religious  meetings  of  Frienda  as  a  minister, 
ceedings  are  founded  on  the  directions  given  after  a  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  to  make 
by  our  Lord  in  Matt,  xviii.  15-20,  The  dis-  proof  of  the  call,  if  the  preparative  meeting 
ciplinary  care  of  the  society  was  also  exercised  of  ministers  and  elders  unite  in  the  judgment 
to  preserve  its  members  from  denying  or  im-  that  a  gift  of  gospel  ministry  has  been  com- 
pugoing  its  Christian  principles.  The  records  mitted  to  the  individual,  it  so  reports  to  the 
ofthemonthlymeetingheldat  Haverhill, Eng-  monthly  meeting ;  and  if  this  comes  to  alike 
land,  the  9th  of  first  month,  1676,  contained  a  decision,  it  forwards  the  case  to  the  quarterly 
minute  disowning  Jeffery  Bullock  for  contra-  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders ;  and  when  it 
vcning  the  doctrines  of  Friends  by  "affirming  also  unites  in  the  conolnsiott  of  the  others,  the 
that  he  expects  neither  justification  nor  con-  person  is  recorded  aa  an  approved  minister. — 
demnation  by  that  Christ  tliat  died  at  Jerusa^  The  doctrines  of  the  society  may  he  briefly 
lem."  At  London  yearly  meeting_  held  1694,  stated  as  follows,  viz.:  They  believe  in  one  God, 
a  rule  was  adopted  for  dealing  with  persons,  the  creator  and  upholder  of  all  things ;  and  in 
if  any  such  there  were,  profeswng  with  Friends,  his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are 
who  "  held  any  such  gross  errors  or  false  doc-  all  things ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  pro- 
trinos  as  are  against  the  validity  of  Christ's  ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  one  God, 
Bufferings,  blood,  resurrection,  ascension,  or  blessed  for  ever.  In  treating  of  the  Three  that 
glory  in  the  heavens,  or  any  way  tending  to  bear  record  in  heaven,  they  prefer  keeping  to 
the  denial  of  the  heavenly  Man,  Christ."  -  The  (he  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  some- 
discipline  adopted  at  an  early  period  by  the  times  induced  their  opponents  to  accuse  them 
American  yearly  meetings  contains  a  rule  for  of  nnsonndness.  Thiswas  the  case  in  the  con- 
deaiing  with  and  disowning  members  who  per-  troversy  which  led  to  the  writing  of  William 
sist  in  "denying  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Penn's  "  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken."  He  says 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  immediate  revelation  the  question  between  him  and  his  opposer  was, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  "  whether  we  owned  one  Godhead  subsisting 
Holy  Scriptures;"  and  at  different  periods  per-  in  three  distinct  and  separate  persona,"  The 
sons  have  been  disowned  for  such  errors.  There  latter  words  Penn  argued  against  as  unscrig- 
are  four  grades  of  meetings  for  discipline :  first,  tural,  but,  to  prevent  a  misconstruction  of  his 
preparative,  which  prepare  business  for  the  views,  says:  "Mistake  me  not,  we  never  have 
second  or  monthly  meetings,  in  which  the  es-  denied  a  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit,  which  are 
ecutive  poweris  chiefly  lodged;  thenthequar-  one;  but  men's  inventions;"  and  at  different 
terly  meetings,  consisting  of  several  monthly  periods  of  his  life  he  strenuously  repelled  the 
meetings,  and  exercising  a  supervisory  care  charge  of  Soeinianism  as  regarded  himself  and 
over  them ;  and  lastly  the  yearly  meetings,  the  society.  The  same  applies  to  his  orgnment 
which  include  the  whole  society  within  a  pre-  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction; 
scribed  district,  possess  esclusively  the  legis-  for  while  he  r^ects  the  school  terms  in  which 
lative  power,  and  annually  investigate  the  con-  his  antagonist  dressed  it,  he  quotes  numerous 
dition  of  their  subordinate  meetings.  In  each  passages  of  Scripture  proving  that  our  Lord 
preparative  meeting  there  are  usually  two  or  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  suffering  and  death,  was  a 
more  Friends  of  each  ses  chosen  as  overseers  most  acceptable  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  improper  conduct  of  the  sins  of  mankind.  They  own  and  believe  in 
the  members,  to  admonish  them  in  love,  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy 
if  necessary  report  the  case  to  the  preparative  Ghost  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  we 
meeting.  'From  this  it  generally  goes  to  the  have  redemption  and  pardon  through  his  blood, 
monthly  meeting,  where  a  committee  is  ap-  even  the  remission  of  our  sins ;  that  he  was  a 
pointed  to  endeavor  to  convince  and  reclaim  most  satisfactory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
the  offender.  The  women  have  similar  meet-  world,  being  crucified  without  the  gates  of 
ings  and  the  like  order  and  care  for  the  help  Jerusalem,  rose  from  the  dead  the  third  day, 
and  preservation  of  their  members,  but  take  no  ascended  into  heaven,  and  now  sitteth  at  the 
part  in  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  soci-  right  hand  of  God,  our  holy  mediator,  inter- 
ety.  There  are  also  distinct  meetings  for  the  cessor,  and  advocate  with  the  Father.  They 
oversight  and  help  of  the  ministry,  composed  have  uniformly  beUeved  that  he  is  true  God 
of  ministers  and  elders,  the  latter  being  prudent  and  perfect  man  in  wonderful  union,  and  that 
religious  Friends  chosen  especially  to  have  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  any  partake  of  is 
the  care  of  the  ministry.  To  monthly  meet-  only  by  virtue  of  his  sacrifice.  That  the  Holy 
ings  belong  the  requisite  care  for  the  reception  Spirit  whom  Christ  said  he  would  send,  leads 
of  persons  into  the  society,  the  application  and  guides  his  followers  into  all  tmth';  that  it 
for  that  purpose  being  first  made  to  the  over-  manifestation  of  this  Spirit  is  given  to  every 
seers;  also  the  granting  of  certificates  of  mem-  man  to  profit  withal,  which  convicts  of  sin, 
bership  to  Friends  moving  fhjm  their  limits,  and,  aa  it  is  obeyed,  gives  power  to  overcome 
the  allowance  and  oversight  of  marriages,  the  and  forsake  it ;  that  it  enables  savingly  to  un- 
free  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  the  derstand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  gives  the  liv- 
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ing  experience  of  those  thinga  which  belong  soul  and  its  Maker.  No  man  can  do  it  for  au- 
to the  soul's  aalvation,  Man  was  created  in  other.  It  is  therefore  the  practice  of  Frienda 
the  image  of  God,  capable  of  understanding  to  sit  down  in  solemn  silence  to  worship  God, 
and  obeying  the  divine  law,  and  of  holding  that  each  one  may  strive  to  gather  inward  to 
communion  with  his  Maker.  Through  trans-  the  gift  of  divine  grace  in  order  to  receive  abCity 
gression  ho  fell  and  lost  this  heavenly  state,  to  worship  the  Father  of  spirits  in  spirit  and 
His  posterity  come  into  the  world  in  the  image  in  truth,  and  offer  to  him,  tluough  Christ  Jeans 
of  the  fallen  earthly  man,  and  nntil  renewed  onr  holy  Mediator,  an  acceptable  sacrifice, 
by  the  regenerating  power  of  Christ  Jesus,  they  whether  in  silent  mental  adoration,  the  public 
are  dead  to  the  spiritual  life  in  which  Adam  ministry  of  the  gospel,  or  vocal  prayer  and 
originally  stood,  and  subject  to  the  power  of  tlianksgiving.  The  call,  authority,  and  qnalifl- 
Satan ;  aud  their  imagmations,  words,  and  deeds  cation  for  gospel  ministry  are  from  Christ  Jcsns 
are  evil.  Mantherefore  in  this  state  can  know  alone,  who  dispenses  them  to  both  men  and 
nothing  aright  respecting  God;  his  thooghta  women,  aflhe  sees^t,  withont  regard  to  rank, 
and  conceptions  of  spiritual  things  being  un-  learning,  or  human  selection  and  appointment ; 

{rofitable,  until  heia  renewed  and  (iniokened  andtheymustbereceivedimmediatelyfromliim 
y  the  Holy  Spirit  What  was  lost  in  Adam  is  throughtherevelationof  his  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
made  npin  Ohrist;  and  the  guilt  of  Adam's  The  command,  "Freely  ye  have  received, 
wn  b  not  imputed  to  any  until  they  make  it  freely  give,"  is  of  lasting  obligation,  and  the 
their  own  by  transgression.  There  will  be  a  gospel  is  to  ho  preached  without  price;  hence 
resurreclaon  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  society  has  borne  a  constant  testimony 
the  one  to  eternal  life  and  blessedness,  the  other  against  a  paid  ministry,  which  derives  its  au- 
to everlasting  misery ;  and  God  will  judge  the  thority  from  human  learning  and  ordination, 
world  by  Ohrist  Jesus.  That  the  Holy  Scrip-  which  does  not  acknowledge  a  dependence  for 
tares  were  written  by  divine  inspiration,  and  the  performance  of  it  upon  the  renewed  motion 
contain  a  declaration  of  all  the  fundamental  and  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  War  is  wholly  at 
doctrines  and  principles  relating  to  eternal  life  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which 
and  salvation;  and  Uiat whatsoever  doctrine  or  continually  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good 
practice  is  contrary  to  them,  is  to  be  rejected  will  to  all  men.  When  the  reign  of  the  Prince 
as  false.  The  society  does  not  call  them  the  of  Peace  is  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  men,  "nation 
Word  of  God,  this  term  being  peculiarly  ap-  wiE  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nor  will 

8 lied,  in  them,  to  the  Lord  Jesus;  yet  it  be-  men  leara  war  any  more."  The  words  of 
eves  them  to  be  the  words  of  God,  written  Christ,  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  and  of  the  apostle 
by  holy  men  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  James,  "  Swear  not,  neither  by  heaven,  nor 
Ghost,  and  that  they  are  able  to  make  vrise  earth,  nor  by  any  other  oath,"  forbid  all  swear- 
nnto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Ohrist  ing  of  every  kind.  The  fast  to  which  Chris- 
Jesus,  It  looks  upon  them  as  the  only  fit  out-  tians  are  called  is  not  the  observance  of  any 
ward  judge  and  test  in  controversies  among  particnlarday  set  apart  hyman, but  acontinual 
Christians,  and  is  very  willing  that  all  its  doc-  fasting  from  sin ;  and  therefore  Friends  cannot 
trinesand  practice*  shonld  be  tried  by  them,  conscientiously  joinin  public  fastsorholy  days, 
ttesly  admitting  that  whatever  any  profess  or  so  called.  They  hold  that  under  the  gospel 
do,  pretending  to  bo  guided  by  the  Spirit,  which  there  is  no  inherent  holiness  in  one  day  more 
is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  be  condemned  as  a  than  another,  but  that  all  are  to  be  kept  holy ; 
delusion.  As  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  and  they  do  not  pay  a  superstitious  reverence  to 
so  there  is  one  baptism,  of  which  the  water  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  as  it  is  necessary 
baptism  of  John  was  a  figure.  The  baptism  some  time  should  he  fixed  to  meet  to  worship 
which  saves  the  soul  is  not  dipping  in  or  sprink-  God,  and  that  men  shonld  bo  free  from  out^ 
ling  with  water,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  con-  ward  affairs,  and  that  laborers  and  beasts 
science  toward  God,  by  the  resurrection  of  should  have  time  for  rest,  and  as  the  primitive 
Jesus  Christ.  This  answer  of  agood  conscience  Christians  used  the  first  day  for  these  purposes, 
can  only  he  produced  by  the  washing  of  re-  therefore  Friends  observe  that  day  as  a  time  of 
generation  and  the  renewing  of  the  Ho^  Spirit,  rest,  and  for  religious  retirement  and  waiting  oa 
transforming  the  heart  and  bringing  the  will  God.  The  enslaving  of  the  human  species  ia 
into  conformity  with  the  will  of  God.  The  entirelyopposedto  thecommandsof  Christ  and 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  and  the  society  beai-s 
Jesns  Ohrist  is  inward  and  spiritual,  a  real  par-  a  testimony  against  the  system ;  also  against 
ticipation  of  his  divine  nature,  through  living  the  unnecessary  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
faith  in  him  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  It  eiyoins  upon  its  members  plainness  and  sim- 
by  which  the  soul  is  enabled  daily  to  feed  upon  plicityin  dress,  language,  and  behavior;  mode- 
him  and  experience  spiritual  nourishment;  the  ration  in  theparsuit  of  business;  and  that  they 
true  Christian  supper  being  that  set  forth  in  the  discountenance  lotteries  and  games  of  chance, 
book  of  Revelation:  "Behold  I  atandat  the  door  music,  dancing,  stage  plays,  horse  races,  and  all 
and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  other  vain  and  pernicious  amusements  and 
the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  practices. — In  the  year  1827  a  separation  took 
with  him,  and  he  with  me."— ESvine  worship  place  in  the  society,  in  consequence  of  which 
must  be  performed  immediately  between  the  some  yearly  meetings  were  organized  as  new 
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aod  diBtiEct  assooiations.  In  a  printed  doeu-  Lord  Jeaus,  and  also  the  divine  authority  of 
ment  issued  at  Philadeipliia,  dated  4th  montii,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Those  who  approved  of 
21st,  182T,  giving  reasons  for  euoh  separation,  E.  Hiclis  and  his  sentiments  were  dissatisfied 
it  is  said:  " Doctrines  held  by  one  part  of  the  with  oppositiou  made  to  their  promulgation; 
eodety,  and  which  wo  heliere  to  he  sound  and  after  the  separation  hoth  parties  main- 
nnd  edifying,  are  pronounced  by  the  other  tained  yearly  meetings  of  their  own,  each  still 
part  to  be  unsound  and  spurious."  These  doc-  claimiog  the  name  of  Friends. — See  George 
trines  were  opinions  preached  by  Elias  Hicks,  Fos'a  "  Jonrnal,"  Sewell's  ''  History,"  Bar- 
and  regarded  as  invalidating  the  miraculous  clay's  "Apology,"  and  Peim'8"Eise  and  Prog- 
conception,  divinity,  atonement,  &o.,  of  the  resa"  and  "Key." 
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Fhllli>s,  Ambrose  ... 

Philips,  John 

FMUsHnes 

PhlUlps.Chu'IeB 

PMIllps,  Georg 

FhlUlpa,  John,  IX.D. 
Phillips,  Samn8l,]r.. 

Phillips,  John 

Phillips,  Richard.... 


Periwinkle,  In  botany  . . 

Pertnry 

Perkins,  EltsbB 


.  UB     FotiEny,  Frsnfms  Jules  FUleul  de  ISl 

B-  Fetlgrn.  James  Lonis 1ST 

PdUoiiDe  Villeneuye,  JiiroDiH....  ]»I 
Potion  (Anne  Alexandre  SaMs)...  198 

,,  1«     Pills  de  la  Croli,  Fmnsois 108 

. .  !«     Fetit-Thonare,  beo  Dh  Peti 

'.'.  UT     Petitot,  Claude  Bernard... 

..   ]«      Fotltot.Tenn 

,.  148     PetOfl,Sdndor 


Phliosophiool  Anatomy  .......... 

PhlluBophy 

Philosophy,  Moral,  see  Moral  Phi- 

Phlpns,Cunstantlne  John,  see  Mul. 

grave,  Baron, 
PhlpMSlr'WIlllsm 
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PSIlnsia 

Phlorffilon,  Bee  Chemlstiy. 
Phowun 

rhffibus,  see  Apollo, 

PhcnWa 

Phfflnli 

FmeniiviUe 

Phonography - - -  ■ 

Phuapuoreflcence ,,,.---.--. 

Fhospboms 

PhoduB 

Fhotography ...,-.- 

phelometer,  see  Ught,  and  Piiotog- 

Phrenologr 

PhtSilals,'  Ua'CoDsiiDiptiiuL  "~ 
Fhthrii^  sea  £plzoa. 

Pliylaotsry 

Phy^Gft]  Gewropby....... 

PhyslcUui  una  Sarjwn 

Flmalok,  Philip  Bjns 

Pby^dS,  see  Natunl  Phllosupb}-. 

Physl<Hniom7 -..->...-.--.-- 

Fhyalologf.. -.-. 

PineeaHL  Dnte   of,  see  Labrun, 
Obnrles  EruiEfds. 

piarists  ...'.'.'.'.!,";*.'.'."!;'!!"!'' 

PiBSt 

Piaater 

Piaiihi 

PI&zzU  G-luseppe  ...,,,,,.......,. 

PlesrcL  Jena 

Plcaniy 

PlHjiniNtooH 

Piceolomioi,  Family  of. 

Flccotomlni,  ,£aon3  Svlvius 

PloculominI,  Alaaaanilro 

Piucolominl,  Fnnceseo 

Pieeolominl,  OttaTlo 

PlchegFD,  Obarles 

Piobincba 

Plekawayoo. 

Fiekans  aiaL,  8.  O. 

Plefeens  CO,  Ala. , 

FlekeDS,  Aadrew. 

Molten!,  PrenolsW. 

Pickerel,  eee  Tike. 

Plefcerfng,  TImoth7 , 

Fiekerlng,  John 

Plokerini,  (Jharlea,  M.D. 

PIckeraglll,  Henry  Winiain 

PlckeraodL  Frederio  Elohud 

FloketC,  Alhert  James 

Plcklee 

Pico  dellB  Mlnndola,  see  Xinu 

doU. 
Ptcrio  Aeid,  see  CacbizoHo  AdA 

picti..."^" '/""/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Plots'  Work  DItflta,  see  CatralL 
Piedmont 

Fierce  oo!;  H[nn.V.'.Mr.I!!!;!!!! 

Pleroe  «t,  Wub.  Ter. 

Fleree,  FrankUn 

Pierce,  GeoiEe  Foster,  D.D 

FieroT,  HelnrlohAiignAt.., ...... 

Pierpont,  Joha 

PietisiD,  Bee  German  Theologr- 

F^eon :?:.., 

Pigeon  Hswk 

Pigmy 

PJEneroL  aee  Plnerolo. 
piia...; 

plkew.;  QJ!y^v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Pike  CO.,  Ala. 

Ptke  CO.,  Mlas. 

PiKa  CO.,  Ark. 

Pike  CO,  Kv 

Pike  oEl;',!!].  ;::.■.'.■.'.'."!;; :;:!;;;; 

Pike  CO.,  Mo 

Flke,  Albert 


Kko,  Zebnlor 
Piko'sPeali.. 
Pilate,  Pontli 
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STl     Piles,  lea  Qsmonhoidf. 


Plljrlmoee... 

jB  vT  Hercules,  see  0-ibrallnr. 
iltz I 

>n  Johnson  ..........  1 


Pllon,  Garni 


se  Iron  Uon 


e  Penai^ 
imiiyOt'.'.'. 


ckney,  Charles  Coteaworl 

ekney,  Thomas 

Dknoy,  Charles 


inel,Pbiilppe!.'! 


InkertoD,  joli 
inkney,  Willi 


IwardCuata.... 


£09     Pinto  deFon 


turloohio,  Bernardino 
!zon,Faml'lrof !!.'!!! 


Bia  Flnzon,  Vloento  1 

Sift  FInzoti,  Franotsco 

312  Piombo.  Fra  Seba 

313  Piozii,  H<ater  Ly 

Pipe,  s  musical  In 

Pipe 

313     Pipe,  Tobaceo 

81S     PlpaCIar 

PipoFisb 


pirPani^".'.!!'.! !!!!!! !'.!!"!!"'.  gie 


Pisaao,  Oinnta K 

Pisano,  Nicola 81 

Pis.-mo,  Giovanni SI 

Piaino,  Antes 8i 

Fiseataqna 3[ 

Plscahwals  00. 81 

Piscicnltare,  see  Fishes.. 

Pise,  Charles  Constnntlne,  S.D.  ...SI 

Pisidia 8t 

Piaiatratiis 8! 

Pissoleu,  Anna  fle,  see  Etampos, 


Pistola 3 

Platol 8 

Pitcalm  Isl^d. S 

FltkJnL'iimothy" ,'!,'.' ."".,"!'.!;!!  8 

Pitteo. 8 

Fltt,  Obrlstotjier 8 

Pil^  William,  Earl  of  Chatham...  8 
Pitt,  William 8 

FltUcBS '.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  S 
Pltlsbnrg S 

FlW6ylvania'co.'.V.'."!'.'.!!!!II!!."  8 

Plua  (popes) 8 

Pius  it,  see  .ameas  BylTlns. 

PlBsVr. 8 

Ploa  VU. 8 

Flos  IX. a 

Plzarro,  Frandsco 8 

Pizarro,  Gonzslo 8 

Pizarro,  Hernando 3 

Placenta,  see  Embryology. 
Placentln,  sea  Plaeeuza. 

Placer  CO 8 

Plaoolds B 

Phiglostomea a 

Plagne £ 

Plafca,  see  Flounder. 

Plalne a 

.  Planchc,  James  Bobinson 8 

Plancbe,  Jean  Bffi>tlste  OnstBTO..  8 

Planck,  Gottlieb  Jakob a 

Plane,B  Enrlk» I..  8 

Plane,  a  tool a 

Plane  Tree B 

Planer  Tree  see  Elm. 

Plantog  iLihlne!'™?!' B 

Plant 8 

FhintOntter 3 

Plantmrenet ....,...,..,  a 

Phintam B 

Plantain  Eater 8 

PlanUgrades a 

Plaanemlno  pariali 8 

Flaseey,  Bntfle  of,  see  CIIto. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  sea  Gypsum. 

Plastering B 

Plata,  La,  see  Argeniino  Conftd- 

Plata,  Klo  do  la B 

Flatsea 8 

Plated  Mannfectnro.'"!."!!!.'!.*!!  8 

Plstinnm 8 

Plato 8 

Platol  Matrel  IvanoTlteb 8 

Platte  or  Nebraska  ilrer,  see  He- 

Platto  00. 8 

Plattsbur* 8 

Pbutos,  Titus  Mscoins 3 

Plsyair,  John 8 

plarfnir,  tyon 3 

FleadiiK 3 

Plebeians 3 

PlelflSea 3 

Pleodont,  sae  Lizard. 

Plesiosanrns 3 

Ples^s-Marly,    Belgnaur    du,    see 

Pletbo,  see  Qemletus. 

PIcnrisy 8 

Plenro-Tnonmonta 8 

Pleyol,  tenni 
Pleyeh  Joacpl 

Plica  Poloi^ea 

plluytho«deF 

Pliny  the  Tonngor. 

PUoccne 

Flock 

PJortnns 

Plough 

Plover 

PioHdeu,  Ednmnd 

Plum 

Plumb- Line 

Flumbaeo,60oGrBpbUe. 
Plumer,  Wliltom 
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